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PBEFACE 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Eemarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthub 
Burnell, of the Madras Civil Service, one of tlie most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore. We had then met only once — at the India 
Library ; but be took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872 — I cannot find his earliest reference 
to tlio subject — he mentioned that he ■was contemplating a vocabu- 
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ever end, except lor lue 'jiLi jcaouu 
poignant illustration: Ars loruja, vita hreri 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companior 
a thread running through the joys and 
in the search for material first, and then'i 


civae, 
years, 

adjustment to the edifice — for their carelul building up nas octu 
part of my .duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to iveleomo 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. _ But BrBXELU 
contributed so much of value, so iniicli of the essential ; buying, m 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me^ bj is 
example, on lines of research with whicli 1 should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fullness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Life of Frank Buckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Ross, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“It is said that the Man of Ross” (John Kjvle) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great hell, and that he toot with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinldng claret and sherry , he threw in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

Jobn Kyrle’s was the most precious part of tlie metal rim into tbe 
mould, but tlie shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Buekell sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject^ intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
sprint, hilt I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it, in the Introduction now put forward.t 

The dedipatio'a fcr 'pcess 6th, JaiiTiatyj oa ISth, T», 

departed to his mt. . ^ ^ . t t.- i . 

f Three, efthe^ that the title were also sent by Mm. ■; . • 
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IX 


The alternatiye title (Hobson- Johson) which has been giren to 
this hook (not without the expressed assent of my collahoratoi), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub - 
lished a boob, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called r/iree jEss«ys, with no Author’s name; and tie resu - 
in- amount of circulation was such as might have^been expected. 
It°was remarked at the time by another friend that if the \olun e 
had been entitled A BooTi, by a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that 4 to 

Vocabulary would be equally unattractive, and that it oi „ht to 
have an aiternative title at least a little more characterishc 
the reader will turn to Hobson- Jobsou in the 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indi. i 
arqot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
^;'lgarlips,to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a ^ 

dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could i 

well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which frmnd- 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hooker has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for artictes dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them withnotes ot 
his own. Another friend, Professor Eobertsok Suite, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. the ear y 

part of the book the Eev. George Mouee (now Bishop of Aingpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had b*een given to work of mine). Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
br. Eeinhold Eost, of the India Library; General Egbert 
Maobagan, E.E. ; Sir George Bikpwoop, O.S.I. ; Major- 
General E. H. Kbatikge, V.C., C.S.I. ; Professor Tebbiek 
DE LA Oouperib; and Mr. E. Colbobne Baber, at present 
Consul-General in, Corea. Dr. J. A. H.. Murray, editor of the 
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oreat English. Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate ; my nest to make it — even though a Glossary interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes ; but these, 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 


hth January f 18S6. 
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INTEODUCTOEY EEMAEKS 


Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the oeginning of that of 
King James, when such tenns as calico^ chintz^ and gingham had already 
effected a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 


more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
expanded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the 
Company ; and "we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Yocabularies of Indian and other' fo|*eign vrords, in use among Euro* 
peans in the East, have not unfrequently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives ; whilst the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works; and a good many others 
have been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this 
might no doubt be largely added to. * 

Of modern Gflossaries, such avS have been the result of serious labour, 
idl, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to 
facilitate the comprehension of official documents by the explanation of 
terms used in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian 
admir :v^tration. The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional 
character), the Glossary appended to the famous Fifth RepoH of the 
Select Committee of 1812, which was compOed by Sir Charles Wilkins : 


S'Ce Hote A. at end of Jntroductioa, 
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and (of' a far more vmt and comprelieiiEivc sort), flic? Into ! 

Horace , Hayman Wilson^,' of Jioiieki ami 71 

{4to, 1855) wMcli leaves far Wiiiid e%wy otiior attempt in iii4r Ian 
That kind is,; howeverj, not oiim^ as a intanoiitary roinparifi^tii of . • 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to hliow* Onr work ai - 

long course of Its compilation, has gone through Hoiiiu liio^itieaf i- • e • 
enlargement of scope p but hardly such as in mix degree to atiVet h^. dis- 
tinctive character, in which something has heui ainnd ai dltlr 
form from any work known to, us. Jn its origiiiiil l•o!n•o|l?i<•|l It • . 
■tended to deal with all that class of wor l'* ' ■ . 

taining to the technicalities of Mlministration, renir roust antiy ' ; 
daily intercourse of the English in India, either its rspn^ssiiig ideas r*e ■■ 
■not provided for .by our mother-tongue, or siip|io.sed |»y die Hpeidr^ 
(often quite eiToneousIy) to express Hoiuethiiig not rapjihlo of ■ oo 
denotation by any English term. A certain pi rt*i iifagr lY siirli woods 
have . been carried to England by the constant reflux lo ihrir iinfire 
shore ■ of Anglo-Indians, wdio in some degree inibiic lutli tlirir iif»tioiis 
and phraseology the circles from which tiuy had gone forfli. TliisrllAt 
has been still more promoted by the currency of a vast iiuihs of litfratiirix 
of all qualities and for all ages, dealing witli liidiaii hiibjecfs ; ii.h wvt 
by the aeguhir appearance, fo.r nmiiy ^ears past, of Indiiiti 
dence in English newspapers, insomuch lliaf si coiwkleiitbie iiiiiiili«r ^ f 
the expressions, in question have not only I'lecornc* fiiiiiiliiir iii i»cmri<l 
English earn, but ha-ve become natunilixec! in the Kiigikti and 

. are, meeting .with ample recognition in the great Ihcti(«inr¥ bv 

I)r. Murray at Oxford, 

Of words that seem to have been admitteii to full fmiiclike, wn n. 
give,. examples in mrrp, toddi;, vermukt, hmi, miM, 

comnj; and of othem familiar enough to the Kiiglish cur, Hioiigli liiipii? 
yet received : into citizenship, mmpomid, kdia, fmcki, fkmm% imkZ 
mahout, dpa, nmttch^f first-c/io;>, comp8titioiM«i//<i/i, iu But 

beyond these two classes of words, recehiKi witliin the liwt cealnrj or 
and gradually, into half or whole recognition, there m a gimf inmi v 
others, long since fully assimilated, whicii really miglmiml m iue 
adoption of an Indian word, or the mocilicatioirof mi I lid Inn proper 
name. Such words are the tliree quoted iit tJie lieflaiiing of tlicuo re- 
marks, chtntz, mlim, gimjimm, also Imdmmh 

monsoon, mandarin, pahn^m^ and I imiy maillois *a»or.J 

* Professor work may pefii«is hear hut caii fot ft* 

pose, he superseded. ^0 j^te emiiieat f eluga In C l\ P wrLivN 

with mnoisms and addenda, a isiiowld tii.. 

^ boiTowed a, ftw notes, w:r:: .1. , - ... ' 

initials 0. P. B. f he amount of improveiBeiit, tloeii not sirikt J ^ *■''* 
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furtlier examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names 
of three of the boats of a man-of-war, vizs. the mtter^ the jolly-boat, 
and the cUng?j, as all (probably) of Indian origin, * Even phrases of 
a difterent character — slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to 
be vernacular as well as vulgar — ^.y.,/that is the cheese or sup- 
posed to be vernacular and profane— e, y., ‘ I don't care a dam ' — are 
in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither vernacular nor profane, 
but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selection of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so .far as 
possible) to their true origin — a matter on 'which, in regard to many of 
tlie words, those wdio hourly use them are profoundly ignorant — and to 
follow them down by quotation from their earliest occuiTence in 
literature. 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which have 
been adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On 
these Mr. Burnell remarks : — 



The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta {Collo<iiiio,% printed at Goa in 1563), C. d' Acosta {Tractado, 
Burgos, 1578), and lUiede van Drakenstein {IlorUis MalahaiicuSy Ajmtex- 
dam, 1GB2). The Malay names were chiefly introduced by liumphius 
{llerharium Amhoinense, completed before 1700, but not published till 
1741). The Indian zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buchanan, 
at the beginning of this century. Most of the K. Indian botanical words 
were introduced by Roxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as the “work proceeded, its scope 
expanded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and 
trace many words of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from collo- 
quial use, or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on 
the East. We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, 
were we to investigate and make out the pedigree of a variety of 
geographical names which are or have been in familiar use in books on 
the Indies; take as examples Bombay, Madras, Guardaftd, Malabar, 
3Ioluccas, Zanzibar, Fegii, Sumaira, QuUon, Seychelles, Ceylon, Java, Am, 
Jtqxin, Boah, Punjab, &€., illustrating these, like every other class of 
word, by quotations given in chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the onginal project will probably present 
themselves to those who turn over the pages of the work, in which we 
have been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly 
to come within the scope of such a glossary. 

The w^ords with which ^ve have to do, t^ng the most extensive view 
of the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various 
currents of external influence that have washed the shores of India during 
twenty centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of elephant^ 
which would connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, we find no 
existing western term traceable to that episode of commmiication ; but 
the Greek and Roman commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils 
on both sides, testifying to the interootarse that once subsisted. Agallo- 

, ; ■ * Bee these wotde In Gnoss. 

' "1 ; ' t gee th^t woW m SurtniiiciXT. . , . i ^ I 
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eimm, carlasus, camphor, sandal, mush, nard, pepper (n-eWi from Slrf 
pippali, ‘long pepper’), ginger see under Gimer), lac cos^m 

■ opal, mahbathruni or folium indicum, beryl, sugar (a-d^yap, from Skt. sor. 
kara, PraK. sahhara), rice (opy^a, but see s.v.), were produets or names in 
troduced from India to the Greek and Eoman Avorld, to which may be addpri 

n Epaxpdves, 'Sappdves (sramanas 

or ijuadmst ascetics), (vXa oraydkiva Kal a-ao-a/jiLPa (logs of teak and sliishamV 
the crdyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar in Gloss.) ; whilst dinars 
^rhaps kasilra (Hin,’ Kaoro-Lrepos), Icasturl {‘munk/ Kao-ropLov ma 
perly a diiferent, though analogous animaPproduct), and a very few iore" 
have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the same infnn’ 
course.* 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and canded westward, in form more or less cor- 
rupted, words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other 
becomepart of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the EasP 
Among terms which are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial' 
but which had, in some shape or other, found their way at an early date 
int® use on the shores of the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaar 
cazee, Immmaul, bnnjatd, gingely, safflowm-, grab, maranmt, dewaun (dogana’ 
douane, &c ). Of others which are found in medieval literature, either 
West-Asiatic or European, and which still have a place in the An^lo- 
Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention «m/>«-gris, chanhjunk 
jogy hncob, kedgeree, fanam, calay, bankshall, mndiliar, tindal, crakL ’ 

1 ? P??® ‘>cc'ipation of the Portuguese, who by the Vear 

1640 had estabhshed themselves in all the chief ports of India and the 
East, have, as might have been expected, bequeathed a large nuSer of 
expressions to the European nations who have followed, and in great part 
superseded them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early 
date who had acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were 
exceptional, t The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned - 
bastard vmety of the language of the latter, which became the lingi^ 
/mjiM of mtercomse, not only between European and' native, but occi 
monally between Europeans of different nationalities. This Indo-Portii- 
guese dialect continued to serve such purposes down to a late period ii 
the l^t centu^, and has in some localities suiwived down neariy to our 
own day.t The number of people in India claiming to be of Portuo-iip«p 
desce^was, in the 17th century, very large, leniler aL"f fS! 

hor Im (Sultan Shuja’, Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted nil tlmoo 
Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . And^ttiey 

imd by the beginning oFtSe 17 th 86™™! bo,,S . i ^foa, 

at Goa, Cochin, and ^mbalakkadu.-~(A. B.) ^ iMxgnages had been printed 

later, ™ and also, somewhat 
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! families of Frangids^ Fortugals^ and these either Natives or Mesticks/' 

I (Bemierj E. T. of 1684, p. 27.) 

I A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the 
! same century, though his book was not published till 1727, states : — 

I Along the Sea-coasts the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their 
f. Language, tho' much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Etcro- 
; 2Mns learn first to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, 

; as well as with the different inhabitants of IndiaP {Preface^ p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says : — 

, This they (the Portugueze) may justly boast, they have established a 
; kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in India, of great use to other 
j Europeans, who W'ould find it difficult in many places to be well 
; understood without it. {An Account of the Trade in India, . 

i The early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who went out for the 
; S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their 
diaries speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese.^ The foundation 
,■ of this lingua franca the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16th 
; century ; but it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the 
;i present century it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion, t 
I It may from these remarks be easily understood how a large number 
It of our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
f sources (and especially to Mahratti, or Dravidian originals) have come 
I to us through a Portuguese medium, and often bear traces of having 
I passed through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over 
; India, but the number current in the south is larger still. Some other 
I Portuguese w'ords also, though they can hardly be said to be recognized 
,1 elements in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, have been introduced either into 
'l Hindustani generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among 
j natives in habitual contact wuth Europeans. Of w'ords wfliich are essen- 
tially Portuguese, among Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or 
; f>^solete, we may quote goglet, gram, plantain, nmster, caste, peon, pyadre, 
‘.ji^Ury or maisiry, almyra, ay a, cobra, mosquito, pom fret, cameez, pcdmyra, 

J s ;:;|1 in general use * picotta, rolong, pial,fogass, margosa, preserved in the 
I south ; hatel, hrah, foras, oart, vellard in Bombay ; joss, compradore, lin- 
I ^ list in the ports of China; and among more or less obsolete terms, Moor, 

^ i for a Mohammedan, still surviving under the modified form Moorman, in 
Madras and Ceylon ; Gentoo, still partially kept up, I believe, at Madras 
i in application to the Telugu lQXigMB.ge, muste€s, castees, handeja (j a tray ’), 
Kittysol ‘an umbrella,^ and this survived ten years ago in the Cal- 
cutta customs tariff), cuspadore (‘ a spittoon ^), and covid (‘ a cubit or 
ell ’). Words of native origin which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may be illustrated by such as palanquin, man- 

, * See ‘ ‘ l^otices of Madras and Cuddalore, &c., by the earlier Missionaries. ” Longman, 

1858, passwi. See also Manual, &c. in Book-List, infra, p. xxxviii. Dr. Carey, 
WTiting from Serampore as late as 1800, says that the children of Europeans by native 
. women, whether children of English, French, Dutch, or Danes, were all called Portu- 
guese. Smith's Life of Carey, 152. 

t See Ffote B. at end of Introductory Eemarks. ** Mr. Beames remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forms 
used by Europeans. This is because Ave have adopted the Portuguese orthography. 
Only in this way it can be explained how Kolladam has become CoUroon, Solaraan- 
dalam, Coromandel, and Tuttukkudi, T^dieoriTu '’’ , (A. B.) Mr. Burnell was so im- 
pressed with the excessive corruption of S. Indian names* that he would hardly ever 
willingly venture any explanation of them, considering, the matter all too uncertain. 
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darin, mangelin (a small weight for pearls, &c.) momoon^ typhoon, mango, 
mojugoBteen, jachfruit, hatta, curry, chop, congee, coir, cutch, catamaran, 
cassanar, nabob, avadavat, betel, areca, benzoin, corge, copra."^ k few 
examples of Hindustani words borrowed from the Portuguese are chdhi 

a key’), bdola (^a portmanteau’), bdltl (‘a bucket’), marfol (‘a 
hammer’), tauliya (‘ a towel,’ Port, toalha), sdbun soap ’), hdsan (‘plate’ 
from Port, bacia) llldm and nlldm (‘ an auction ’), besides a number of 
terms used by Lascars on board ship, . 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store. The 
Dutch and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and 
though both inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs 
of the Dutch to any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there 
Portuguese vocables had already occupied the colloquial ground. Peter- 
silly, the word in general use in English families for ‘ parsley,’ appears 
to be Dutch. An example from Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these were distinguished from the pure natives by this term, which sur- 
vives. Burgher in Bengal means ‘a rafter,’ properly harga. A word 
spelt and pronounced in the same way had again a curiously different 
application in Madras, where it was a corruption of Vadagar, the name 
given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills ; — to say nothing of Scotland, 
where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes {veluti Gog et 
Magog !) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Presbyterian Church— — 1 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that 
are in hourly use also from Calcutta to Peshawur (some of them 
already noted under another cleavage), e. g. betel, mango, jaclc, cheroot, 
mimgoose, pariah, bandicoot, teah, patcharee, chatty, catechu, tope (‘a 
grove ’), curry, mulligatawny, congee. Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar 
in certain bmnehes of the service, owing to its having long had a 
place in the nomenclature of the Ordnance department. It is Tamil, 
mametti, ‘earth-cutter.’ Of some very familiar words the origin re- 
mains either dubious, or matter only for conjecture. Examples are 
hackery (which ai’ose apparently in Bombay), florikan, topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. The habit of 
introducing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail 
more largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially 
more than in Madras, where the variety of different vernaculars in use 
has tended to make their acquisition by the English less universal than is 
in the north that of Hindustani, which is so much easier to learn, and also 
to make the use in former days of Portuguese, and now of English, by 
natives in contact wdth foreigners, and of French about the French 
settlements, very much more common than it is elsewhere. It is this 
bad habit of interlarding English with Hindustani phrases 'which has 
so often excited the just wrath of high English officials, not accustomed 


* The nasal termihation given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
use, as in palmiqum, maitdarin, kc., must he attributed mainly to the Portuouese 
hut it cannot he entirely due to them. For we fmd the nasal termination of Achin, 
in J^lahommedan writers (see p, 3), and that of Cochin before the Portuguese time 
(see p. 173), whilst the conversion of Fasei, in Sumatra, into Pitccra, as the Portu- 
guese call it, is already indicated in the Basma of Marco Polo. 


INTKOBUGTOEY mMAEKB. 
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to it from their youth, and which (e.g.) drew forth in orders the 
hunioi'ous indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exem- 
plifies some obscure linguistic law. Hindustani verbs which are thus 
used are habitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting the 
imperative into an infinitive. Thus to hmow^ to lugow, to fooziloiv^ to. 
ptmharotv, to dtimhcoio^ to siimjoio, and so on, almost ac? are 

formed as we have indicated. 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are 
due to what may be most especially called the Oordoo {Urdu) or 
‘ Camp ’ language, being terms vrhich the hosts of Chinghiz brought 
from the steppes of North Eastern Asia — <?. y., The old Bulcshee is an 
awful hahadit/}% but he keeps a first-rate hohachee.B That is a sentence 
which might easily have passed without remark at an Anglo-Indian 
mess-table thirty years ago, — perliaps might bo heard still. Each of 
the outlandish terms embraced in it came from the depths of Mongolia 
in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sense of a cane-blind), daroga, 
oordoo itself, are other examples. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of 
last century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number 
of terms, veiy many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to techni- 
calities of revenue and other departments, and largely borrowed from 
our Mahommedan predecessors. Malay has contributed some of our 
most familiar expressions, owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among 
the Eastern coasts of the Portuguese, through whom a part of these 
reached us, and partly doubtless to the fact that our early dealings and 
the sites of our early factories lay much more on the shores of the 
Eastern Archipelago than on those of Continental India. Faddy, 
godoim, compound, banJcshall, rattan, durian, a-muclc, yrow, and cadjan, 
junk, crease, are some of these. It is true that several' of them may be 
traced eventually to Indian originals, but it seems not the less certain 
that we got them through the Malay, just as we got words already 
■ indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few words in French form, such as boutique 
and mort-de-chien. But these tw’-o are really distortions of Portuguese 
words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them are, I think, names of fmits 
or other products which have been imported, such as loquot, leecheef, chow-- 
choiv, cumquat, ginseng, &c. and (recently) jinrickshaw. For it must be noted 
that a considerable proportion of w'ords much used in Chinese ports, and 
often ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as rmndarin, junk, chop, pagoda, 
and (as I believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not 
Chinese at all, but words of Indian languages,or of Malay, which have been 
precipitated in Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in 
England at a specified value if they bote a stamp from the English 
mint. And similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in 
Europe, w'hich have received in India currency with a special stamp of 
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tYip'inmc' ■ wliilst in other cases our language has formed in India new 
Pfimnoniids applicable to new objects or shades of meaning, lo one or 
other of tS classes belong huggP, interlope,- roff^^ 

U\Z\^it) m,fnrlough, d% roundel (‘an nmbreUa/ obsolete), , 
Llh, eartioil, hog-deer, flying-fox, garden-house, nor-wester, 

mm’ivood long-drawers, barUng-deer, custard-a2^ple, grciss-cuttei, At. 

Orer tcrnis again are corruptions, more or less violent, of oriental ^ 
and iLswhiSihaveput on an English mask Such maund, fools 
rach bearer, cot, bmj, belly-hand, Penang-lawyer, buchJicao, goddess (“ the 
Malay relion, ^presenting Malay gadis, ‘ a maiden ’), compound, college- 
niomwt chopper, summer-head,^ eagle-wood, jackass-Qo^sd,bobhery,_ Ujoet 
KTr- Sscd hi a correspondence given by Dalrymple, for Yuva Raja, the 
‘ Youni- Kino' ’ or Ceesar, of Indo-Chinese monarehies), Isle-o -Bats fox Al- , 
lalS or iTahabaz as the natives often call it), hobson-jobs<y>i {Boo Preface), 

St John’s The last proper name has at least three applications. Thoieis 

'stthnV’inGuserV-.^ 

ftfh oontiirv * there is another ‘‘St. Johns \\mcn is a 

TOmiption of Skang-Chuang, the iiAmo of that island off the southern 
coastlf China whewe the pure and ai-dent spirit of Irancis Xavier fled 
t^bito world : there is the group of “ John’s Islands near Singa- 
T>nrn the chief of which is properly Tixlo-McajmiJ^, . , „ ^ i 

^Yot a<min we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted 
and a.loTflcd as Hindustani by the natives with whom we l^vc to (to, ^ , 
as simlin, poH-shrdb, brandy-p&m, apt, rasid, iumlet (a txrniUei), gdas 
(‘ <dass,’ for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdri, lumber-dar jad-khana, . 
hottle-lMna, buggy-khana, ‘ et omne quod exit in khana, including gym- , 
khdnn; a very modem concoction (q. v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, hoivever considerable the philologi , 
interest attacliing to it, there is nodisputing the troth of a remark^^h . 
which BurnelFs fragment of intended introduction conclucies, and the j 
application of which goes beyond the limit of thiise words which can be 
considered to have ‘ accrued as additions to the English language . • 
“ Considering the long intercourse with India, _ it is noteworthy that the „ 
additions which have thus accrued to the English language are, from the : 
iutellectual standpoint, of no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrow e(i ; 
words refer to material foots, or to peculiar customs and stages ot • 
society, and, though a few of them furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, . 
they do not represent new ideas.” _ , , , . 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come , 
within the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dil^ma, or : 
bifurcation, i.e., on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and, 
ill themselves entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though , 
the use of the W'ord origmated ivoxo, one of the sources, the existence ot ; 
tlie other has invigorated that use, and contributed to Its eventual, 

diffusion. _ _ , . rp ^ 

An example of this is boy, in its application to a native servant. _ q, 
this application have contributed both the old English use of boy (analo-„ 
gous to that of jmsk, gargm, Knahe) for a camp-servant, or foi: a 
and the Hindi-MarSthll^M, the name of a caste which has famished 

* This is in fee B(5nfeay ordnance nomenclature for a large umbrella. Itreprcsent| 

sombrero t , 
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palanquin and nmbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in 
India. The habitual use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years 
before any English influence had touched the shores of India (e,g., hog 
de somhrro, hog d^aguoa, hoy de g)odanquy)^ shows that the earliest source 
was the Indian one. 

Coaly ^ in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of 
inferior labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is 
from a nomen gentile, that of the KoMs, a hill-people ofGuzerat and the 
Western Ghats (compare the origin of slave). But the matter is per- 
plexed by other facts which it is difficult to connect with this. Thus, in 
S. India, there is a Tamil word MU, in common use, signifying ‘ daily 
hire or wages,’ which H. H. Wilson regards as the true origin of the word 
which we call coaly. Again, both in oriental and Osmanli Turkish, hoi 
is a word for a slave, and in the latter also there is ktdeh, ‘ a male slave, 
a bondsman.’ Ehol is, in Tibetan also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Ta/nlc, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from stagnim, whence Sig. esta7ic, old Fr. estang, old Eng. and Lowland 
Scotch stank, Port tanque, till we find that the word is regarded by the 
Portuguese themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony 
to the existence of tanka in Guzerat and Bajputana as an indigenous 
word, and with a plaxisible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among 
others by M. Defrem^iy, a distinguished scholar), from the Pers. har- 
dmada, ‘ a projection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly 
a possible one, but has been treated by Mr. Beames (who was evi- 
dently unacquainted with the facts that do make it hardly possible) with 
inappropriate derision, he giving as the unquestionable original a Sans- 
krit word hara^ida, ‘a portico.’ On this Burnell has observed that the 
word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, but is only found in com- 
paratively modern works. Be that as it may, it need not be doubted 
that the word veranda, as used in England and France, was imported 
from India, from the usage of Europeans in India : but it is still 
more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Pei'^ian, in Portu- 
guese and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest 
narrative of the Portuguese adventure to India {Roteiro do Viagem de 
Vasco da Gama, written by one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed by 
the Hispano-Arabic vocabulary of Pedro de Alcaic, printed in 1505, pre- 
clude the possibility of its having been adopted by the Portuguese from 
intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rfmoyliora, But we 
learn from Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name 
mangle was applied by the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the 
same, or a kindred genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle 
is undoubtedly the parent of the French manglier, and not improbably 
therefore of the English form mangrove,^ 

The w'ords hearer, mate, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 


Mr. Skeat’s Etym. Diet, does not contain mangrove. 
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Before concluding, ^ word sliould be said as to the orthography used 

My intentiwi has been to give the headings of the^ 
most usual of the poputo, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the oriental w^ords, from which the headings are derived or cor- 
rupted, are set forth under precise transliteration, the system oi which is 
given in a following “Nota Bene/; When using the words and 

names in the course of discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been 

consistent in sticking either always to the popular or Mwaj-s to the 
scientific spelling, and I can the better understand why a German critic 
of a book of mine, once upon a time, remarked upon the etivas sc/mankende 
yulische Ortliogra^lde* Indeed it is difficult, it never will foi me be 

possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere to one system m this 

matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and repulsive pedantry. 
Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I once advocated 
adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific precision in 
transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to sympathise 
with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, wdio have 
always hivoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And wdien I see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o’-the-Wisp into such bogs as the use in English compo- 
sition of sipdM and vamndah — nay, I have not^only heard of 

hagi, but have recently seen it — instead of the good English words 
‘sepoy,' and ‘jungle,’ ‘veranda,’ and ‘buggy,’ my dread of pedantic 
usage becomes the greater.* 

Eor the spelling of Maliratta^ MaliTatii, I suppose I must apologize 
(though something is to be said for it), Mardtjil having established 
itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.— LIST OF GLOSSAEIES. 


1. Appentled to the Hoteiro de Vasco 
da Gama (see Book-list, p. xlii.) is a 
Yocfi] Hilary of 138 Portuguese words with 
theiv corresiKinding word in the Lingua, 
tk Calicutf i.e, in Malayalam. 

2. Appended to the Voyages, See., dn 
Sieiir ae la Boullaye-le-Gonz (Book-list, 
p. xxxiii.), is an Explication de plunmr& 
mok dmt VinUiligeme est n^cmaire au 
Lcckur (pp. 27). 

3. 3?ryer’s Kew Account (Book-list, 
]). XXX iv.) has an Index Explnnaioi'y, in- 
cluding Proper Nmnes^ Earner of Things, 
and Names of Persons (12 pages). 

4. “Indian Vocabulary, to which is 


prefixed the Forms of Impeachment.” 
12mo, Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 130). 

5. “ An Indian Glossary, consisting of 
some Thousand Words and Forms com- 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
Language of that Country.” By T. T. 
Bobarts, Lieut., &c., of the 3rd Regt. 
Native Infantry, E.T. Printed for Mur- 
ray & Highley, Elect Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not paged). 

6. “A Bictionary of Moliammedan 
Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hindoo, and other words used in the East 


* * Buggy ’ of course is not an oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
orientals, I call sepoy, jungle, and reranda, good English words ; and so I regard 
them, just as good as alligator^ or hun-imne, or caoioe, or Jerusalem artichoke, or 
cheroot What would my friends think of spelling these in English books as alagarto, 
and7mmcu% and eanoa, and g irasole, and shunt the ? 


INTBODUCTOEY BBMABKS--NOTB J. 


Indies, with Ml explanations, the leading 
word nsed in each article being pidnted in 
a new Kustahik Type,” &c. By S. 
Eonsseau, London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.-287). Also 2nd ed. 1805. 

7. G-lossary. prepared for the Eifth 
Eeport (see Book-list, p. Xxxv.), by Sir 
Charles Wilkins. This is dated in the 
preface “E. I. House, 1813.” The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1830. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Begnlations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir C. 
...Wilkins.' 

9. In 1842 a preliminary “ Glossary of 
Indian Terms,” drawn tip at the E. I. 
Blouse by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “for Suggestions and Additions,” 
■^’i^'as circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 


10. The only important result 'of the 
circulation of No. 9, was “ Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A—J. By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447), 

This remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arran|ed, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beames, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, under the title of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Kaees of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of ” (the 
above). 2 vols. 8vo. Triibner, 1869. 

11. To “ Morley’s Analytical Digest of 
all the Reported Cases Decided in the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature in India,” 
VoL I., 1850, there is appended a 
“ Glossary of Native Terms used in the 
Text ” (lip. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns); 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in the 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words xised in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Madras 
Civil Service, &c. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
Svo. (pp. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and Re- 






venue Terms, and of Useful Words 
occurringln Official, Documents, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindflstitnf, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengitlf, 
IJriy4 Marjithi, Guzardthf, Telugu, Kar- 
n^^ta, Tdmil, Malayjtlam, and other Lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Boden Professor, &c. London, 1855. 
4to. (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 

15. A useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, has been used by me and is quoted in 
the present GLOSS.as “Calcutta Glossary.” 
But I have not been able to trace it again 
so as to give the proper title. 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary, see Book- 
list, p. xxxii. 

17. “ Kachahri Technicalities, or A 
Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan.’ By Patrick Carnegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo, 2nd 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. “A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
containing many of the most important 
and Useful Indian Words. Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Students.” Madras, 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. “ A Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects connected with the Far East” 
(China and Japan). By H. A. Giles, 
Hong-Kong, 1878, Svo. (pp. 182). 

20. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 
used in Official Correspondence in * the 
Province of Assam.” Shillong, 1879. 
(Pamphlet). 

21. “Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A 
Glossary of such Indian Terms used in 
English, and such English or other non- 
Indian Terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By George Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service. 
London, 8vo, 1885 (pp. xv. — 350). 

Also the following minor Glossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or History : — 

22. In “Cambridge’s Account of the 
War in India,” 1761 (Book-list, p. xxxii.) ; 
23. In “Grose’s Voyage,” 1772 (Book- 
list, p. xxxvi.); 24, In Carraccioli’s “ Life 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxxii.) ; 25. In 
“ Bp. Heber’s Narrative ” (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi .) ; 26. In Herklots’ “Qanoon-e- 
Islam (Book-list, p. xxxvii.). 
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INTROBUCTOBY BEMABKS—NOTE B. 


NOTE B.— THE INDO-POETUGDESE PATOIS. 


(By a. C. Bukkell. 


5. The pronouns still preserve some 

inflexions : mi ; nos^ no$sotros ; minh(Zj 

nossos, &c. ; tu, U, vossotros ; iua, ws- 
m ; Mle, ella, ellotros, eUes, sua, suasj 
lo/la. 

6. The verb substantive is^ (present) 
tem^ (past) timha, and (subjunctive) seja. 

7. verbs are conjugated by adding, for 
the present, te to the only form, viz., the 
infinitive, which loses its final r. Thus, 
te falla; tefaze; te vi. The past is formed 
by adding /a — e.ff.jafalla ; ja olha. The 
future is formed by^ adding aer. To express 
the infinitive, 'per is added ^ to the Portu- 
guese infinitive deprived of its r. 


1. All traces of genders are lost — e.g, 
we find sua po VO (Mat. 1 . 21) ; sua notiie 
(Id. i. 23) ; sua fillio (Id. i, 25) : ma fiUios 
(Id. ii. 18) ; sm (Acts, ix. 8) ; o dias 
(Mat; ii. 1); o rey (Id. ii. 2); him voz 
tinha onvido (Id. ii. 18). 

2. In the plural, s is rarely added ; gene- 
rally, the plural is the same as the sin- 
gular. 

3. The genitive is expressed by di?, 
which is not combined with the article — 
e.ffi conforme de o tempo (Mat. ii. 16) ; 
Depoi's de o morte (Id. ii. 19). 

4. The definite article is unchanged in 
the plural ; como o disdpidos (Acts, ix. 


* Unfortunately, the translators of the Iiido-Portuguese New Testament have, as 
much as possible, preserved the Portuguese orthography. 


NOTA , BENE— m the .use. of the. glossaet* 


(A.) The bulk which the volume has already attained, has been a hin- 
drance to the introduction of a full Index, which had been intended. It 
must be noted, therefore, that the examination of many subjects will be 
incomplete without reference to the Supplement, and I append, for this 
reason, a list of articles dealt with in the Supplement. 


ABTIOLES OMITTED IN G-LOSSAEY, ADDED IN SUPPT. 


Abyssinia. 
'Agiiatm.' . 
Akalee, 
Alablaze»pan. 
Alcoranas(?) 
Alguada. 
Alpeeii. 

Ap. 

Art, European. 


Bahirwutteea. 
Banclo ! 

Bargany. 

Barramuhul, 

Bassan, 

BatiCra. 

Bayparree, Beo- 
parry. 

Behar. 

Benares. 

Bisoobra. 
Brahminy Butter. 
Breech-Oandy. 
Budge-Budge. 
Budlee. 

Burgher (c). 
Bussora, Balsora. 


Dangur. 

Barweenee. 

Dengue. 

Deuti. 

Devil, 

Devil-bird. 

Devil’s Beach. 
Diamond Harbour. 
Did wan (?). 
Doombur. 

Dosooty. 

Double-grill. 

Dour. 

Dowra. 

Durjun. 

Diirwauza-bund. 


Oadjowa. 

Oaimal. 

Canarin, 

Canhameira, Coni- 
mere. 

Cax:)ass. 

Carens. 

Oaryota. 

Casuarina. 

Chandernagore. 

Cherry-fouj. 

Chobwa. 

Chownee. 

Chucklah. 

Chuckmuck. 

Chullo ! 

Chunar-gurh. 

Colao, 

Oongeveram. 
Congo-bunder, or 
Cong. 

Coolin. 

Cotton. 

Counsillee. 

Course. 

Currumshaw Hills. 


Daimio. 


Khurreef. 

Khyber Pass. 

Kidderpore. 

Kizilbash. 

Kotul. 

Kuzzanna. 

Kyoung. 


Ekteng. 

Elchee. 

Eler)hant. 

Elu. 


Eanqui. 

Eerozeshuhur. 

Eutwa. 


Galgal. 

Gaurian. 

Gavial. 

Gazat. 

Gingi. 

Gobang- 

Goorka, Goorkally. 
Goung, 

Gunta. V 
Gwalior. 


Hansaleri. 
Havildar’s Guard. 
Hong Kong. 


Jam (nautical mea- 
sure). 

Jamma. 

Jancada. 

Jasoos. 

Jiggy-jiggy. 


Karbaree. 
Kardar. 
Kedgeree, n.p. 
, Khot. „ 


Lamasery. 

Lat, Lath. 

Law-officer. 

Laximana. 

Leaguer. 

Lishtee. 

Lotoo. 

Lucknow. 

Lngow, To. 


Mil-bap. 
Madremaluco. 
Malabar Hill. 
Maladoo. 
Marwdree. 

May la. 

Meekly. 

Melique Verido. 

Mincopie, 

Miscall, 

Mone. 

Moon Blindness. 
Mufty. 

! Munneepoi’e. 


Idalcan, Hidalcan, 
and Idalxa. 

Izam Maluco. 


Ooriya. 

Ovidore. 


Pahlavi. 

Pailoo. 

P^lagiHss. 

Papua. 

Pardao. 

Pazend. 

Perpetuano. 

Phanseegar. 

Picar. 

Plassey. 

Poddir. 


Porgo. 

Praag. 

Praya. 

Pultun. 
Purdesee. 
Putnee, Putney. 
Pyse ! 


Quemoy. 


Reshire. 

Rhinoceros. 

Rhotass. 

Rogue’s River. 

Roocka. 

Roselle. 

Rowtee. 

Rubbee. 

Ruble. 


Nalkee. 

Harrows, The 
Naund. 

Nizam. 

Nizamaluco. 

Nol-kole. 

Norimon. 
Numerical Affixes. 


Sabaio. 

Sagar-pesha. 

Salak. 

Sanguicel. 

Sanguicer, n. p,’ 
Satigam. 

Shiraz. 

Slave. 

Summerhead (under 
Sombrero). 
Sonthals. 

Sudirkin. 

Sufeena. 

Sux^reme Court, 

; Surrinjaumee, Gram. 
I Sutledge. 


Taj. 

Tanor. 

Tara, Tare. 
Teerut, Teertha. 
Thakoor. 
Towleea. 

Tuan. 


Urz and Urzee. 


Vettyver. 

Vizier. 


White Jacket. 
Woon. 


Xercansor- 


Zend and Zenda- 
vesta. 







NOTA BENE- (A.). 


AETIOLES IN GLOSSAET ADDITIONALLY ILLUSTEATED, 


Dam. 

Daminer. 

Daroj^^a. 

Datchin. 

Datura. 

Dawk, 

Daye. 

Delhi. 

Delly, Mount. 

DelolL 

Demijohn. 

Devadfisi. 

Dewaun. 

Dhall. 

Dhooly. 

Dhoon. 

Dhow. 
Dhurna. 
Diul-Sind. 
Doai ! 

Doray. 

Dravida. 

Druggerman. 

Drumstick, 

Dub. 

Duck. 

Dumdum. 

Durbar. 

Durian. 

Dustoor. 

Dustuck. 


AbcsCree. 

Achiinoek. 

Adawlut. 

Adigar. 

Afghan. 

Alcove. 

Aldea. 

Aljofar. 

Allahabad. 

Alleja. 

Aloes. 

Aloo Bokhara. 

Ambaree. 

Amuck. 

Anaconda. 

Andor. 

Angely-wood. 

Antj White, 

Apricot. 

Aracan. 

Arbol Triste. 


Aurnildar. 

Avadavat. 

Aya. 

Baba. 

Baboo. 

Badgeer. 

Bahaudur. 

Bala^ore 

Balass. 

Balcony. 

Bamboo. 

Banana. 

Banoock. 

Bandaree. t 

Bandeja. 

Bandel. 

Bantam. 

Banyan. 

Bashaw. 

Bassadore. 

Batta. 

Battas, Bataks, 
Bay. 

Bayadere. 

Bdellium. 

Bear-tree. 

Bearer. 

Beegtim. 

Beer. 

, Countiy. 


Eed. 

Elephanta (b). 
Elk. 

Eurasian. 

Europe. 

Eakeer. 

Eanam. 

Earash. 

Eedea, 

Eirefly. 

Eiringhee. 

Elying-Fox. 

Erazala. 


Galle, Point dc. 

Ganda. 

Garden-house. 

Gautama, 

Gentoo. 

Ghauts. 

Ghurry. 

Gingeii. 

Gingerly. 

Gingham. 

Girja. 

Goa-stone. 

Godavery. 

Goglet. 

Gomasta. 

Gong. 

Goojur. 

Goolail. 

Goont. 

Gorawallah. 


Beriberi. 

Betel. 

Bezoar. 

Bheesty. 

Bilayutee-pawnee. 

Bilooch. 

Black. 

Black Town. 
Bobbery -bob 1 
Bombay, 


Bora. 

Borneo. 

Boutique, 

Bowly. 


Brandy Coortee. 

Chucker. 

Broach. 

Chuckler. 

. Bucksheesh. 

Chudder. 

Buddha, Buddhist. 

Chumpuk. 

Budgrook, 

Ohupra. 

Buggy. 

Churruck. 

Bungalow. 

Chuttanutty. 

Burma. 

Circars. 

Burrampooter. 

Civilian. 

Buxee. 

Classy. 

Buxerry. 

Coast. 

Byde, or Bede 

Cobra de Capello. 

Horse. 

Cochin. 

Cabob. 

Cockroach. 

Coco. 

Oabook. 

Coco-de-Mer, 

Caeouli. 

Coleroon. 

Caifer. 

Columbo-Boot. 

Oafila. 

Comboy. ^ 

Calamander Wood. 

Competition- 

wallah. 

Calambac. 

Calcutta. 

Compound. 

Oaluat, 

Compradore. 

Gameeze. 

Congee, 

Candahar. 

Conicopoly. 

Cangue. 

Oonsoo. 

Canongo. 

Oonsumah. 

Canteroy. 

Gooch Azo. 

Canton. 

Coolung. 

Capucat. 

Coorsy. 

Oaravanseray, 

Gorge. 

Carboy. ■$ 

Coromandel. 

Oarcana. 

Corral. 

Carnatic. 

Cosinin. 

Carrack. 

Cospetir. 

Cassowary. 

Coss. 

Caste. 

Cossack. 

Oaatees. 

Cossid. 

Cathay. 

Oossirn bazar. 

Oat’s-jSye. 

Cossya. 

Catty. 

Cot.’ 

Oavally. 

Country. 

Oazee.. 

Oowcolly. 

Ceylon. 

Cowle. 

Chabootra. 

Cowry. 

Ohawbuck. 

Cowtails. 

Ohelingo. 

Cranny. 

Chicane. 

Crease, Cris. 

Chick. 

Creole. 

Ohilao. 

Oubebs. 

OhiHumbrum, 

Cucuyada. 

Chillumchee. 

Cuddapah. 

China (dish). 

Cuddy. 

Chinapatam. 

Culgee, 

Chinsura. 

Gumshaw. 

Chit. 

Curaum. 

Chittagong. 

Curry. " 

Choky. 

Cusouss. 

Chop. 

Ouspadorc. 

Ohoul. - 

Custard-apiile. 

Choultry. 

Custom. 

Chouse. 

Cuttanee. 

Chow-chow, 

Cyrus. 

Chowdry. 

Chowringhee. 

Dacca. 

Chowry. 

Dadney, 

Choya. 

Dalaway, 
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Gordower. 

Gosbeck. 

Grab. 

Griffin. 

Gruff. 

Grunth. 

Gninthiim; 

Guana. 

Guava. 

Gudge. . 

Guinea-clotbs. 

Guinea-fowl. 

Guinea-wonn. 

Gum-guin. 

Gunny. 

Gureeb-nuwauz. 
Gutta Percba. 

Gyal.. 

Gynee. 

Hackery. 

Halalcore. 

Hanger. 

Harry. 

Haut (b). 

Havildar. 

Hickrnat. 

Hindee. 

Hindoo Koosb. 
Hindostanee. 

Hing. 

Hobson-Jobson. 

Hoogly. 

Hooka. 

Hooluck. 

Hoonimaun. 

Hosbolhookhum. 

Hubshee. 

Huinmaul, 

Hurcarra. 

Imjiale. ! 

India. i 

Indigo. 

Interloper. 

Itzeboo, 

Jack. 

Jaggery. 

Jaglieer. 

Jam (title). 

James and Mary. 
Jangar, 

Jangomay. 

Jawaub. 

Jeel. 

Jezya. 

■ Jhoom. 

John Company. 
Joss, 

Jowaulla Mookliee. 
Jowaur, , 

Judea. 

Julibdar. 

Jumbeea. 

Juncameer, 

Jungeera. 

Jungle. - 

S le-t 
eon. 


Khan (h). 

Khanum. 

Khiraj. 

Khudd. 

Killadar. 

Kineob. 

Kitmutgar, 

Kitty sol. 

Kling. 

Kobaiig! 

Koel. 

Kookry. 

Kotow, 

Kuttaur. 

Iiac. 

Lack. 

Lar. 

Larry-bunder, 

Liampo, 

Lingam, 

Lip-lap. 

Long-cloth. 

Long-drawers. 

Loot. 

Looty. 

Lory. 

Loutea. 

Lungoor. 

Mabar. 

Macao. 

Macareo, 

Macheen. 

Magadoxo. 

Mah^jim. 

Mahout. 

Mahratta. 
Mahratfca Bitch. 
Maistry. 

Malabar (b). 
Mandarin. 
Mangalore (b). 
Mangelin. 

Manjee. 

Martaban, n.p. 

Masulipatam. 

Matross. 

Milk-bush. 

Mocuddum. 

Mogul. 

, The Great. 

Mohur, Gold, 
Mohwa. 

Moluccas. 

Monegar. 

Monsoon. 

Mooktear. 

Moollah. 

Moolvee. 

Moonga. 

Moonshee. 

Moor. 

Moorpunky. 

Moors. 

Mora. 

Mort-de-chien. 

!; Mosque. 

Mucoa. 
Muggrabee. , 

; MtmcheeL , -vl . 


Musk-rat, 

Musnud. 

Mussaulchee. 

Mussoola. 

Mustees. 

Muster. 

Muxadabad. 

Muzbee. 

Myna. 

Nabob. 

Narcondam. 

Neelam. 

Neelgye. 

Negapatam. 

Negrais. 

Neny. 

Nilgberry, 

Nipa. 

Nokar. 

Nuggurcote, 

Nuzzur. 

Omrah, 

Copiah. 

Oordoo. 

Opium. 

Orange. 

Ormus. 

Otto. 

Outcry. 

Overland. 

Paddy-bird. 

Padre. 

Pagoda (c). 
Palankeen. 
Palempore. 
Pandy. 

Papaya. 

Parbutty. 

Parell. 

Patcharee. 

Pattamar. 

Pawl. 

Pawnee, KaUa. 
Pecul. 

Peepul. 

Peer. 

Pergunnali. 

Peshawar. 

Peshcubz. 

Peshcush. 

Pice. 

Picottah. 

Piece-goods. 

Pig-sticking. 

: Pishashee. 

Plantain. 

! Poligar. 

1 Pommelo. 
Pondicherry. 
Porcelain. 

Pra, Phra. 
President, 
"'prow.', 
Puckauly. 
Pulwah, 

Pun. 

Punch, . 
Punchayet, 


Punch-house. 

Punkah. 

Pjqamma. 

Pyke(b). 

Kadaree. 

Regulation. 

Resident. 

Ressaldar. 

Rohilla. 

Roomee. 

Roundel. 

Rowce. 

Rozye* 

Rum. 

Ruttee. 

St. John’s. 

Salabad. 

Salempoory. 

Saligram. 

Salsette. 

Samshoo. 

Sanskrit. 

Satrap. 

Sayer. 

Scavenger. 

Scymitar. 

Seedy. 

Seerpaw. 

Sei)oy. 

Serai (a). 
Shabimder. 
Shaddock. ; 
Shambogue. 
Sheeah. 

Sherbet. 

Sicca. 

Siris. 

Sitting up. 

Sittringy. 

Snake-stone. 

Sombrero. 

Soorky. 

Soursop. 

Sowar. 

, Shooter. 

Sucker Bucker. 
Sultan. 
Sunderbunds. 
Surat. 

Suttee. 

Swally, 

Syce. 

Sycee. 


Talisman. 

Talook. 

Tanadar, 

Tanga. 

Tangun. 

Tazeea. 

Tea. 

Teapoy. 

Telinga. 

Tenasserim. 

Tiffin. 

Tiger. 

Tincall. , 

Tobra. 

Tola. 
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Winter, 

Woolock, 

Writer. 

Xerafine. 

Zebn. 

Zemindar. 


XJjungtanah. 

Upas, 

Venetian. 

Wali. 
Wanderoo. 
West Coast. 


Trumpak. 

Tuccavee. 

Tumlook. 

Turban. 

Turkey. 

Tyconna. 

Typhoon. 


Tomaim. 

Toolsy, 

Topaz. 

Tope-khana. 

Toucan. 

Tribeny. 

Trichinopoly, 


(B.) The dates attached to quotations are not always quite consistent. 
In beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the puUication 
quoted; but as the date of the composition, or of the use of the word 
in question, is often nauch earlier than the date of the book or the edition 
in which it appears, the system was changed, and, "where possible, the 
date given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts 
may sometimes rise on this point. 

The dates oi puUication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this lYoto 


((1.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as 
that modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s 
Hindustani Dictionary, But- — 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (^). And, as in 
Wilson’s Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated 
Z', g, and the Arabic gutturals M, gh Also, in words transliterated from 
Arabic, the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (?). 
This is the same type that is used for the cerebral Indian it). Though it 
can hardly give rise to any confusion, it w^ould have been better to mark 
them by distinct types. The fact is, that it was wfished at first to make 
as few' demands as possible for , distinct types, and, having begun so, 
change could not be made. 

Q-lie fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represented 
by ifli) w^hen Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced 
SIS (s). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (k) for the peculiar Tamil hard if), elsewhere (r), and if) 
for the Tamil and Malayalam if) when preceded and followed by a 



LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED 
IN THE GLOSSARY. 


AMallatif. Belation de TEgypte, See 
De Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-Bemusat. Non veanx Melanges Asia- 
tiques. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

Abreu, A. de. Besc. de Malaca, from the 
parmm Fort wjim, 

Ahalffhazi. H. des Mogols et des Tatares, 
par Aboul Ghazi, with French transl. 
by Baron Desmaisons. St. Petersb. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Beview, &c. 
Lonaon. 

Acosta, Christ. Tractado de las Progas y 
Medecinas do las Indias Orientales. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

E. Hist. Berum a Soc. Jesu in 


Oriente gestaruin. Paris, 1572, 

Joseph de. Natural and Moral 


History of the Indies, E. T. of Edward 
Grimston, 1604. Edited for Hak. Soc. 
by 0. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, &c. (Being a >Suppl. to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian, Claudii Aeliani, De Natura Ani- 
'malium, Libri XVII. 

Ain. Ain-i-Akhari, The, by Abul Fazl 
’Allami, tr. from the orig. Persian by 
H. Blochmann, M.A. Calcutta, 1873. 
Vol.l. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmann’s lamented death in 
1878 ; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 


(orig.). The same. _JEdit_ed_in the 
original 


original Persian by H. Blochmann, 
M.A. Calcutta, 1872, 2 vols. 4to. Both 
these were printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

.Aitchison, C. D. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
India and Neighbouring|Countries, 8 vols. 
8vo. Bevised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 
Ajaib-al-Hind. See Merveilles. 

Albirdni. Chronology of Ancient Nations. 
E. T. by Dr. C. E. Sachau (Or. Transl. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 

Alcala, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo enletraCastellana, Salamanca, 
1505 


Ali Baha, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by .G. Aberigh 
MacHy). London, 1880. J 


Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del B. Arehivio 
Fiorentino. Firenze, 1863, 4to. 

Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
Western India, &c.2nd ed. Be vised, 1856. 

Andriesz, G. Beschrijving der Beyzen, 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. * 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyrate. London, 
1756. 

Annaes Maritimos. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1840-44. 

Anquetil du Perron, Le Zendavesta. 
3 vols. Discours Preliminaire, &c. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragon, Chronicle of King James of. E. T. 
by the late John Forster, M.P. 2 vols. 
Imp. 8vo. 

Arhnthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, xorefixed to ed. of his Minutes, 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archive Portuguez Ori- 
ental. A valuable and interesting col- 
lection published at Nova Goa, 1857 seqq. 

Arehivio Storico Italiano. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in Apjpendice to the early volumes, 
viz., 

(1) Belazione di Leonardo da Ca’ 

Masser sopra il Commercio 
dei Portoghesi nelP India 
(1506). App. Tom. IL 1845. 

(2) Lettere di Giov. da Empoli, e 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo zio (1530). App. Tom. III. 
1846. 


Arnold, Edwin, The Light of Asia (as told 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 
1879. 


Assemani, Joseph Simonius, Syrus Maro- 
nita. Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Bomae, 
1719-1728. 


L Ayeen Akhery. By this spelling are dis- 
tinguished quotations from the tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, first published at Cab 
cutta in 1783. Most of the quotations 
are from tlxe London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800. 


Baber, Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 
, . . Translated partly by the late John 
Iaeyden,.Eaq„ M.D., ‘partly by William 
Erskine, Esq., &c. London and Edmb., 
4to. 18m 
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F5 desciiptiv© of grafia, &c. Publ. pela Academia Real 

Smith & Elder. das Sciencias, tonio ii. Lisboa, 1812. 

iugustus Prins^, Barbosa. Also in tom. ii. of Eamixsio. 
i James and H. g^rretto, Relation de la Province de 
Malabar. Er. tr., 8vo. Paris, 1646. 
ions of Hindustan. Originally pub. in Italian. Roma, 

1645. 

Handbook, vol. ii. Barros, Joao de. Decadas da Asia, Los 
•ts. Lahore, 1872. feitos que os Portuguezes fizeram na 

ion. Britannicumy Conquista e Lescubrimento das Terras e 

CJniversai Etymol. Mares do Oriente. _ 

?he whole Revis’d Most of the quotations are taken from 

N. B., the edition in 12mo. Lisboa, 1778, issued 

along with Oouto in 24 vols. 

of Moohumniudan . The first Deoad was origmaUy printed 
<h fJoiirl-s in India 1^52, the 2nd m 1553, the 3rd m 1563 ; 

diOourtsininaia. completed by Lavanha in 

a- T? T) V 1613 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 

hir w. it/.Jii., 606-607, as corrected by Figanibre, 

mted. im _ mUo!)r.mst.PoH.-p.m).A.li. 
io delP Indie Ori- In some of Burnell’s quotations he 

tia, 1590. uses the 2nd ed. of Lecs.^ i. to iii. 

writer Burnell used (1628), and the 1st ed. of Lee. iv. (1613). 

.wkeurige Beschry- In these there is apparently no division 

en Choromandel, into chapters, and I have transferred 

Oeylon, folio, 1672. the references to the edition of 1778, 

Tinan ed., contain- from which all my own quotations are 

atim, Wahrhaftige made, whenever I could identify the 

iibung der beruhm- passages, having myself no convenient 

asten Malabar und access to the older editions. 

1 der Insel Ceylon Barth, A. Les Religions de Plnde. Paris, 

. . . . Entdeckung 1879. 

>st-Indi8chen Hey- Also English translation by Rev. T. 

a, 1672, folio. Wood. Triibner’s Or. Series. 1882. 

,el Milione, 2 vols, Bastian, Adolf, Lr. Lie Vblker des ()est- 
lichen Asien, Studien und Reisen, 
Large and Small » 8vo. Leipzig, 1866— -J ena, 1871. 
i the K. W. Pro- Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hian 
3. and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from 

ledia of India. , China to India. Sm. 8vo. 1869. 
Insurrection at, in Eeames, John. Comparative Grammar of 
82. Reprinted at the Modem Aryan Languages of India. 

&c., 3 vols. 8vo. 1872-79. 

Poem. Printed for See also in List of Glossaries. 

Calcutta, 1856. Beatson, Lt. Col. A. View of the Origin 
fc.-Col. R. A, Yule, and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
fell before Lehli, ^ Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800. 

Bellew, H. W. Journal of a Political 
gio alia Tana, &c. Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 under 

i. Also E. T. by Major Lumsden. 8vo. 1862. 

)f Council to King Belon, Pierre, du Mans. Les Observations 
iced m Trwels to Jg Plvsievrs Singularit^s et Choses 
.K. boo,, 1873. memorables, trouudes en Grece, Asie, 

tssible to discOTer ludee, Egypte, Arabia, etc. Paris, 
of Alderley’s Pre- 1554^ So. 

ShedSI”"*’ “ Bei^al, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Col. 

. . /s/ E. T. Dalton. Folio. Calcutta, lSi2. 

Literary Keepsake, 

t. ParO. B. deM. lbdl-32. 

Jvo, Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848. This was 

m of the Coasts of I beheve an extpded edition of De 

lar in the beginning Rozano’s ‘ Complete Monumental Regis- 

By Liiarte Bar- Calcutta, I8I0. But 1 nave not 

by Hon, H, E. J, recover trace of the book. 

.,1866. Benzoni, Girolamo. The Travels of. 

Livro de Duarte orta.Vemco, 1572. Tr. and ed. 

. VII. in CoUeccao byAdmiralW.H. Smyth, Hak.Soc.18o7. 
a Historia e Geo- Beschi, Padre. See Gooroo Paramarttan. 
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Bhotm and the History of the Dooar War. 
By Surgeon Eennie, M.B. 1866. 

Bird’s Guzerat. The Folitical and Statisti- 
cal History of Gruzarat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Knnd. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither, 1883. 

Bird’s Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. 

Birdwood, (Sir) Georges C.S.I., M.B. The 
Industrial Arts of India, 1880. 

Blumentritt, Ferd. Vocahular einzelner 
Ausdriicke und Redensarten, welche 
dem Spanischen der Philippinschen In- 
aeln eigentluimlich sind. Bruck von Br. 
Kaii Picl^rt in Leitmeritz. 1882. 

Bluteau, Padre B. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoolog ico) 

. . . Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Decada 13 da Historia da India, 
composta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon), 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portumiese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle- 
ments in India, MS. transcript in India 
Office. Geog. Bept. from B.M. Sloane 
MSS. No. m, fol. 172 seqq. Bate 
1644. 

Bocharti Hierozoicoh. In vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants, 1884. 

Bogle. See Markham’s Tibet. 

► Boilean, A. H. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rajwara in 1835. 4to, Calcutta, 1837. 

Boldeusele, Gulielmus de. Itiuerarium 
in the Thesaurus of Canisius, 1604. v. 
pt, ii. p. 95, also in ed. of same by 
Basmge, 1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 
Grotefend in Eeitschrift des Histor. 
Vereins flir Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Pongis, by H. M. Parker, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portuguese concerning it, ’ from the 
year 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

Bo^^arsii, Gesta Dei per Francos. Folio. 
Hanoviae, 1611. 

Bontius. Jacohi B. Hist. ^ Natural, et 
Medic. Indiac Oriental is Libri Sex. 
Printed with Piso, q.v. 

Bosq[uejo das Possessues, &c. See p. 613 a. 

Botelho, Simao. Tcjmbo do Estado da 
India. 1.554. Forming a part of the 
Subsidies, q.v. 

Bourchier, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1858. 


Bowring, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
Peo^e of Siam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857, 
Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, &c. By L. I). Gami)belL 
Londbn, 1798. 

Briggs, H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
Topography and History Illustrated. 

I 4to. Bombay, 1849. 

Briggs’s Pirishta. H. of the Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India. Trans- 
lated from the Orig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By JohnBriggs, Lieut.- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols, 8vo. 1829. 
Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&c., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. 
Broome, Oapt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 1850. 
8vo. Only Vol. I. published. 

Broughton, T. I). Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. 

Bruce’s Annals. Annals of the Honour- 
able E, India Company. (1600-1707- 
8). By John Bmce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

3 vols. 4to. 1810. 

Brugsch Bey (Br. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments, ' E. T. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1881. 
Buchanan, Claudius, B.B. Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. Eleventh Ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811, 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 
Burckhardt, J. L. See p. 243, b, 

Burke, The Writings and Correspondence 
of the Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Burman, The. His Life and Notions, By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Burnes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 

3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

Burnouf, Eugbne. Introduction ^ PHis- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. L 
alone published). 4to. 1844. » 

Burton, Oapt. R, F. Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 3 vols. 1855-56. 

Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley, 2 

vols. 1851: 

Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

Camoens. Os Lusiadasy Englished 

by R. F. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

Busheqaii, A. Gislenii. Omnia quae extant. 
Amstelod. Elzevir. 1660. 


Cadamosto, Luiz de, Havegacao Primeira. 
In Oollecgao de Noticias"^ of the Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo IL 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (now Bishop). A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Bravidian or 
South Indian Family of Langiiag-es. 
2nd ed. Revd. and Enlarged, 1875. 
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Baboo and other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
London, 1834. (By Augustus Prinsm 
B.G.S., a brother of dames aud M. 
Thoby Prinsej3.) 

Bacon, T. Pirst Impressions of Hindustan. 

' 2vols. 1837. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 
Manufactimes and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, ISTathan. Diction, Britanniciim, 
or a more Compleat Universal Etyraol. 
English Diet. &c. The whole Devis’d 
and Improv’d by N. B., 4>aoAovoc., 
1730, Polio. 

Baillie, N. B. E. Digest of Moohummudan 
Law applied by British Courts in India. 
2vo]s. 18G5-69. 

Baker, Mem. of Gen. Sir W. E., E.E., 
K.C.B. PH vately printed. 1882. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell’ Indie OH- 
entali. 12mo. Venetia, 1.590. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Naauwkeurige Beschry- 
vinge van Malabar en Clioromandel, 

folio, 1G72, and Ceylon, folio, 1072, 

I have used the German ed., contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
Ausflihrliche Beschreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-Indischen ICusten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch der Insel Zeylon 
.... benebst einer .... Entdeckuna 


f rafia,^&c.^ Publ. pela Acadeiiiia 
as Sciencias, tomo ii. Lisboa, 1812, 
Barbosa. Also in tom. ii. of Kaninsi**. 
Barretto, Relation de la Frovinoi^ 
Malabar. Pr, tr., 8vo. Farif«, 
Originally pub. in Italkii. Ibsiiiii, 
1646. 

Barros, Joilo de. Decadas cla Ashi, 
feitos (jue os PoHugiiezes fizeraift iws 
Conquista e Descubrimento das Terrto « 
Mares do Oriente. 

Most of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12mo. Lisbtm, 1778, issued 
along with Couto in 24 vols. 

The first Decad was tjriglnally prliitol 
m 1652, the 2ncl in 1563, tlie 3i\l in ; 
the 4th as completed by Lavaiilia iii 
1613 jBarbosa-MachmIo, Bild. Lnsit. il 
pp. G00«-607, as coriTctcd by Pigiiiilrre, 
BibUoor. Hi4. Pori. p. 161?}.* A. K. 

In some of Burneirs quotations he 
uses the 2nd ed. of Dbvs. i. to ill 
(1628), and tho_lst ed. Dec. Iv. 

In these there is apparently no divigioii 
into chapters, and I have traiisferiyd 
the referanccK to the edition of I 773 , 
from which all my own are 

made, whenever 1 twild Identify llie 
passages, having myself no aiavemitiit 
access to the rdder editions. 

Religions de Undo. Fiiri% 

1879. 

Also English translation l>y Etv, T* 
Wood. Triibner’s Or. Series. 


Banyan Tree, The.^ A Poem. Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1866 
(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9th L^cers who fell before Dehli, 
dime 19, 1857). 

Barbara, losafa. VL-^gio alia Tana. &c. 
In Kmusio, tom. ii. Also E. T. by 
W. Thoinas, Clerk of Council to Ring 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels to 
iana and Persia, Hak. Soc., 1873. 

I7.B.-It is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint or 
printed from an unpublished MS. ’ 

BarMerdeMeynard, Dictionnaire G^ogr. 
Hist, et Litter, de la Perse, &c. Ex-- 

Ba^osa A Description of the Coasts of 
E. Africa and Malabar in the beginning 
of the Ibth century.. By Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Transh, &c., by Hon. H. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soc., 1866. 

— — . Lisbon Ed. Livro de Dnfl.i-f.A 


E. T. Balton. Echo. cSciitta, I8fl 

« LilBtwy Keopmke, 

Be^M Obituary. Calcutta im 

i behove « extended edillon of 
^2^0 s ‘Oomplete MonumentelSfttlfc 
ter,’0^outte, lam B^t I Hmmt 
been able^to recover trace of the bool:. 

The Ttevdt - 
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Mk^tm and the History of the Dwmr War. 
By Sui^eoii Beanie, M.D. 18«I6. 

Bird's Gazerat, The Political and Btatisti- 
cal History of (kizarat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali IMtsliammed Khan. Ur. 
Tr. Fund. Bvo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now IVfrs. Bishop), The 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither, 1883. 

Bird's lapan. Un1>eaten I’mcks In J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. tm, 

Birdwood, fHIrl CleorKC, ChH.I., M.I). The 
Indnstrial Arts of India, 1880. 

Blumentritt, Ford. Vocahnlar einzelner 
Ansdrilcke imil Keiioiisarten, welche 
{knn SpiwilKchcn der Philiupinschen In- 
seln eigciitlilinilieh miikI. Brack von Hr. 
Karl Fidaert in .Leltmerltz. 1882. 

Blutean, Padre 1). Raphael, Vocahnlario 
Portnpita Latino, Aiilico, Anatomicf>, 
Arehiii'ctonico. (and so on to Zoologico) 
. . . Lisb(»a, 1712 21, B vedn. folio, with 
2 vols.of Hupplfiiicnto, 1727-28. 

Bocarro, Decada 13 da Historia tia India, 
coiiipnsta por Antonio B.JPublished by 
the Royal Aradeiiiy of liHbonl, 1878, 

Becarro. Detailed Report (Pi>rtnj^raese) 
iipitti tin* PiatiiKUcHe Forts ^aml Hettle- 
inentH i!« liwlhk MS. trau-^cript in India 
Office. OeoK. ilept. from B. 51. Sloanc 
mm. Xo. 137, fol 172 Date 

1IM4. 

Beoharti Hierozoicoh. In voi i. of Opera 

Oniiiiliiit, 3 voD, folio. Bilg'd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, (*arL I’emiihw and Elf*ph|nts, lB8*i 

Bogie. See Markham's Xihat, 

loilcam, A. H. K. (Bengal Enginaei-s). 
Tour through the Western StobiH cd 
Eajwara in 1835. 4U\ lUlciitta, 1837. 

Bildeaseie, (tnlielmiw cle. Itiacrariam 
in til© Tkmmrm of IW. v, 

pt. if, p. 35, also In eel t»f mme by 
Brnmagif 1725, 337 ; and by G. L. 

Ckolefcnd in SHisekriM des Hktor. 
Vereliw filr Kleder Sachsen, Jahigiang 
1852. Haniio%’er, 1855. 

Bela Bonfis, by H, M. Parker, 2vcik Sm 
1851. 

Bemlwtf . A Bweription of ih© Poit and 
Island of, and Hist Acwmnt of the 
T»iw«tlim8 between the JEngliah and 
Portogiifne concerning it,” from the 
yiftf iPli to the present time* Wmih 
l^rfiiledlnfcliflyearim 

Boagttstt, tt»th B«i pr Fmmcci. Folio. 
HwoviV URL 

Bofttim liM»bl B* Xatiirai ol 
India# llrfeatells Llbii Sex. 

' Priiilftd, BliOf f|*y. 

"4«# See p. 613 m, 

"BtttiSo* do Bitado' dh 

. India. IW. F»ai»ff ft imrt of to 
; . ^ 

/Got* IdSIr ' BifM 

b’ l^oatw* tht 
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Bowriag, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
■ Peo|ie of Siam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857. 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Obrferver, with 
Life, Letters, &c. By L. D. Campbell. 

. London, 1738.' 

Briggs, H. Cities of Oujarashtra ; their 
Topography and History Illustrated. 

I 4to. B(jimi)ay. 1849. 

Briggs’s Firishta, H, of the Rise of th© 
Sfahomedan Power in India. Trans- 
lated from tlieOrig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By Jolm Briggs, Lieut.- 
Col. MiKlras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
<fec., in East India. Small 4to. 175^ 

Broome, Capt. Arthur. Hist. t>f the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 1850. 
8vo. Duly Vol. I. published. 

Broughton, T. I>. Letters ■written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the vear 1809. 
4to. 1813. ' ' 

Bruce's Annals. Annals the Honour- 
able E. India Company. (1600 — 1707- 
8). By John Brace, Esq., M.R, F.R.S. 
3 vols. 4to. 1810. 

Brugsch Bey (I>r. Henry). Hist, of Egypti 
under the Pharaohs* from the Monu- 
ments. E. T, 2nd ed. 2 voLs. 1881. 

Buchanan, ClawUiis^ I). I). Christian Re- 
searches in Ask. Eleventh Ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. Th© Finhes of 
the Canges River and its Branches. 
Obhmg folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Burckhardt, J. 1^. See i>. 243, 6. 

Burke, The Writings and Corres|K>ndence 
of the Rt. Hon, Edmund, 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. ■ 

Burman, The. His Life and Xotions, By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols, 1882. 

Buraes, Alexander. Tmvels into Bokhara. 
3 vols, 2nded. 1835, 

Buraouf, E^bne. Introduction h FHis- 
toir© du Bouddhisme Indien. (VoL I. 
alone published). 4to. 1844, * 

Burton, Capt. R. F, Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 3 vols. 1855-56, 

- — Scinde, or the Unlmppy VaEey. 2 
vols. 1851. ^ 

— Sind Ewisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

— Oamoess. Os Lmimimf Englished 
by E. F. Burton. 2 vols. ISW. And 
2 voI«. of Life imd Ccuamentary, 1881. 
— Goa and the Blue Moimtams. 1851, 

Busht«|iiE, A. Gklenil. Omnia quae extant. 
Amslolod. Elzevir. 1660. 


Oadamosto, Lui» <le. Mavegafho Piiiaeira. 

In Collect de Noticiss of the Aoa- 
to»ta Rea! da.s Seienciw. TomO II, 

' lisboa, 1812 . 

tM&m&lh Bev. Dr. (now Bishop), A 0 Oih- 
uarawe Gramumr of the Dravidipt or 
South Indian F’amily of Ijanms^ea, 

; dl Revd. and lS7i. , . , 
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fuller titles of books ^^UOTEI). 


Caldwell, Right Rev. Bishop. 

Gen. History of the District of Tnme- 
velly. Madras, 1881. _ 

, Dr. R. (now Bishop). Lectures 

on Tinnevelly Missions. Londcfti. 12ino. 
1857. 

Ca’ Masser, Relazione ^di Lionardo in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, q. v. 

Cambridge, R. Owen. An Account^ of the 
War in India between the English and 
French, on the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 1761. 4to. 

Cameron, J. Onr Tropical Possessions in 
Malayan India. 1865. 

Camoes, Lniz de. Os Lusiadas. Folio ed. 
of 1720; and Paris ed., 8vo., of 1847 
are those used. j 

Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist, sobre la ; 

Marina, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona. ; 

Madrid, 1779. 4 vols. 4to. 

Cardim, T. Relation de la Province du ; 
Japon, du Malabar, etc. (trad, du j 
Portug. ). Tournay, 1645. ^ ^ > 

Carletti, Francesco. Bagionamenti di— ; 
Fiorentino, sopra le co.se da lui vedute j 
XLQ^ suoi Viaggi, etc. (1594-1606). First i 
published in Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 

Carnegy, Patrick. See List of Glossarus. 

Carpini, Joannes de Plano. Hist. Monga- 
lorum, ed. by D’Avezac, in Reciieil de 
Voyages et de M4moires de la Soc. de 
G^ographie, tom. iv. 1837. 

Carraccioli, C. Life of Lord Clive. 4 vols. 
8vo. No date (c. 1785), 

It is not certain who wrote this _ 
ignoble hook, but the author must have j 
been in India. 

Castanheda, Fernao Lopez de. Historia 
do descobriniento e conquista da India. 

The original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1551-1561 (in 8 vols. 4to and 
folio), and was reprinted at Lisbon in 
1833 (8 vols. sm. 4to.). This last ed. is 
used in quotations of the Port. text. 

Castanheda was the first writer on 
Indian affairs {Ba7*hosa-Machado, BibL 
Lusit, ii. p. 30. See also Figaniere, 
Bibliographia Hist. Port., pp. 165^167). 

He went to Goa in 1528, and died in 
Portugal in 15.59. 

Castaneda. The First Booke of the His- 
torie of the Discouerie and Conquest of 

the East Indias Transld. into 

English by N. L.(itchfield), Gentleman. 
Loudon, 1582. 4to. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the ed. 
of 1833. It is possible, however, that 
Litchfield had the first ed. Of the first 
book (1551) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thithei;;, 

Hak. Soc. 8vo. 2 vols. . (jObn^inhously 
paged). 1866.*,=; ■■fa*; ; }.f,* ' 

Cavenagh, Lt. -Gen. Sir Orfeifir. Beminis- 
cences of an Indian .Official 1884. 


Ceylonese Vocabulary, List of Native 

■ Words coiiiinoiily occurring m Otticua 

■ Correspondence and other 

■ Printed by ortler of the C hiVeriiJijeiit, 

Columlx), June, 18fi9. 

Chardin, Voyages eii lVrH«o Severol edi- 
tions are quoted, f.g. AinsteriiAiii, 4 
4to. 1735 ; by Langley, 10 vols. 8vs*. tSIl. 
Charnock's Hist, of Marine ArcMteettire. 

2 vols. 1801. 

Charters, &c., of the East India Company 
(a vol in .India Cffiw witlnnit datr), 
Chaudoir, Rar « m Stan, | siir It‘s Mi ty 

■ naies Russes, &e. St. PeterhlHmrg. 1^36 

37. 4to. 

^Childers, R. A Bictionary of the Pali 
Language. 1875. 

Chi tty, "s. r. The Ceylon Bacetteer. I *i‘>% 

, Ion. 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selecthms from a Joimnd 
kept 111 India, etc., by \ds'c>»uiitr>s Falk- 

laml. 2 vmIs. 1857. 

Cieza de Beon, Travels of IVdro. Kd. by 
C. ^vlarkliam. Hak. Siir. iHitl, 

Clarke, Ca{>t. H. W,,K.E. Tmiwliitioii of 
the Sikandar Hdma «f Niziiiii I .oiidi»i% 

1881. 

Clavijo. Itineraire de rAirilwiifwIa Kipa- 

f aole k Samarcande, in 14011'' 1 4011 {lirtglrial 
panish, with .IliwHlan verulnii hf^ 1. 
Sreznevevsky). St. Fet©»l»«,rf. 1881. 

, EmImsBy of Riiy Gcmmltz t<i 

the Court of TImbur. K. T. by €. 
Markham, Hak. Stx;. 1850. 

Cleghom- Dr. Hugh. Forest* and GarcleuM 
. of S. ‘India. 8vo. llMl. , , , , 

Coast of Coromandel, Regulatli^ns for the 
Hon. CompSa Black Trcw>i>s on the, 1787. 
Cobarxnvias, Tesoro de la Lengua C&Htellaiia 
oPlspaftofa, compvesto per el Lic«ncia<lti 
Don Sebitstian de. Madrid, 1611. Folio. 

Cocks, Richard. Diary of , Ca|.w- 

Merchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from the orimual 
MS. m the B. M. and Admiralty I. 
Edited by Edward I^faunde 
2 vols. H.\k. Soc. im 
Cogan. See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life of, forming the first vol. 
of the collection of his hy hi# 

son, Sir E. Colebrooke. ISSi 
Collet, S. The Brahmo Yew-book. Brirf 
Records of Work and Life in the Tholiftle 
Churches of India. Dmdon. IS76 Wff ♦ 
Collingwood, C. Rambles of a 
on Shores and IVaters of the China 
8vo, 1868. 

Colomb, Capt. B.N. Slave-catchiag In tl» 
Indian Ocean. 8vo, 1873. 

Colonial Papera. See Sainabnty. 
Cbmnetition-wallah, Letteri of ft fby CLO, 
Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist of the Warm India ffraetL 

1761. 

Conti, Nicolo. See Poggius ; m- 

'intheXVthCentwry* , , 
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iad OcwMii 2ded, 2 toI». 18^. 

(Fi»l «l. 410, 18M.) 

^ Effibiaiy to tbe 
Clototof Atmmiatr* 4to. im 
wi3s^ltiy:t. Ckptt ^o»pli Ditt^y* B.E. 

0|k!i% from tfce Mae el' 
tlie ITttfcIba to of tti0 teki* 

8m ‘ m «i 18#.) 

toiiaglmtt, M»|or ilex*, B.B. liadalc, 
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Cordiaer, Eev. J. A, Description of Cey- 
lon, &c, 2vok 4to. 180r. 

Cornwallis, C.V»rrei^l'>oiHleiiee of Charles, 
Dir^t ifarqiiih. Kditati by O. Boss. 8 
Tula. 185*J. 

Correa, Caspar, Bendas da India p>c>r. This 
inrwfe \'aliiabits intcrestiii^% and detailed 
chrfmicle' f>f Bniiigueae India wm not 
piiblirthed till in onr own day it wtM 
issued by the Bt^yal Academy of Lisbon 
--~4 vols”. in 7, in 181^-1864. The 
antlna* went to Incliti apparently with 
dorge de ]\IeBo in 1512, and at an early 
date began to make notes for his history. 
The latest year that he mentions as 
having in it written a part of his history 
is 15f>L The date of his death is not 
, . known, ' ' 

'iMost of the c|tiotatlons from Correa, 
begini by Biiniell and contimied by me, 
arsi fr<nn this %vork published in Lisbon. 
Some are, hemwer, taken from “The 
Three Toyag-es of Vasco da Cama and 
bin Viceroyalty, fnnn the Lendas da 
India of Ciasimr Correa,” by the Hon. 
>h fl. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Akkrley).^ ILyc, Soc. 18t>9. 

Coryat, T. Crudities, Beprinted from the 
cd. ofldll. 3 vols. Hvo. 1770. 

COttto, I)ic»K<^ cie.^ The edition c»f the Be- . 
cadas da Awia quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 («ee Barros), The 4th 
DeciMle (Ck>uto’» first) was published 
first In IIXS, fob; the 5th, 1012; the 
0th, 101.4 ; the 7th, 1610 ; tlie Sth, 1673; 

5 Imoki of the l^tli, Farts, 1^145, ^The 
WM firat publlshml in an edition 
Ismied in 1736 ; and 120 pix of the lOth 
(when, is clear). But the w^hole 
of the 10th, In ten kwks, i« iiichided in 
the imbileafeion of 1778. The 11th was 
lost, and a substitute by the editor' is 
given in the ed. of 1778. Couto died 
lOth Dec. 1616. 

... — , Bialogo do Soldado 

Pratico (wiittoii in 1611, printed at 
Lisbon under the title OI»ervaoC»s, &c., 

0cwl^, Abraham. His Six Bocks of 
Blanto. In Works, Mto ed, of 17m . 
Crawfard, John. Beicriptiye Bict. of the 

Indian Islands and aajacent countries, 
■"'im ''Sm ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

— ■ % Malay Bictionaiy, A Grammar 

and Diet* of the Malay language* 
Voi I. Diwerlalion and Grammar,- 
Voi IL MtMmMf, London, 1S2, ; 


Cunningham, M.-Gen., ILE., C.S.I. (the 
same). Keports of the Archaeological 
Burvey of India. VoL L, Simla, 1871. 
Vol. XIX., Calcutta, 1883- 
Cyclsdes, The. By J. Theodore Bent. Svo, 

' .1885. 

Si 

BsMstan, The ; or, School of Manners. 
TransL from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr, Fund.) 
3 vols. Paris, 1848. 

BAcnnha, Dr. Gerson. Contributions to 
the Hist of Indo-Portuguese Kumis- 
mattes. 4 fatecic. Boinbuy, 1880 mjq. 
Ba Gama. Bee Eoteiro and Correa. 
B-Alhuqnerqne, Afonso. Commentarios. 

. PVlio. Lisboa, 1557. 

Commentaries, transl. and 


edited by Walter de Gray Birch (Hak. 

. Soc.). 4 vok. 1875-1884. 

Baliyinpie,A, The Oriental Repertory (ori- 
ginafiy published in j. numbers, 1791-97), 
then at the expense of the E. I. Co. 

2 vois. 4to. 1808. 

Bamisni a Goes, Diensis 0])pugnatio. Ed. 
1602* 

— ^ De Bello Canibaico. 

— , Chroniea. 

Bampierk Voyages. (Collection including 
sundiy others), 4 vols. 8vo. London, 
1729. 

B'Anviile. Eclaircissemens sur la Carte de 
ITnde. 4to. Paris, 1753. 

Banaesteter, James, Ommzd et Ahriman. 
1877. 

— The Zenclavesta. (Sacred 

. Bwks of the East, vol iv.). , 18^. 
Bavidson, Col. C, J. (Bengal .Engine^)- 
Diary of Travels and Adventures 'in 
■ Upperlndia. 2 vok. Svo. 1843. , , ^ 

Bavies, T. Lewis O., M.A. A Supple- 
mental English Glossary. Svo- 1881. 
.Bavis, Voyages and Works .of 'John.,''; Ed* , 
by A. H/Markhain. Hak. Soc. 1^. 
Bawk Bungalow, Tlie ; or, Is his appoint- 
ment pucka? (By G. 0. Trevelyan). In 
. Fraseris Mag., 18S6, vol Ixih*, pp* M5- 
. and pp. &2-391. 

Bay, Dr. Eraneis, The Fishes of India. 

2vok.4to. 1876-1878, 

Bo Bry, J. F. and J. ** Indian Orientalist* 
10 1599-1614. 

The quotations from this are chiefly 
sudi as were derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Linschoten, before he had a 
copy of the latter. He note from the 
Biog, Date, that Linschoten’s text is 
altered and re-arranged in De Bry, and 
that the Collection is remarkable for 
■ endte misprinte. 

Be Bussy, Lettres de M., de Lally et 
autreg. Baris, 1766. 

BeGandoHe, Alphonse* 0i?%in© dee Plantes 
OMtlv4e»* 8vo. Baris, 188S, 

Be Castro, D. JoSo de. Brimeiro Eoteiro 
:";'da Cwba da India, deade 'Goa- ati^ Dio. 
iS^guada MS. Autografo* -j, Borto, 1843. 
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Dosabji Framji. Hist, of the jPawii, 

2 vols. 8\^o. 

Bostoyeilski. 1881. ;&e,p. 631, li* . 

; Bouglas, Revel Careteirs. 

■ Dictionary of the Termiciilar ur Si^»ro'ii 
■Language' of Amoy. Imii.-Svci, . h*m* 

don, 3873. 

Bowson. A'dliliot. 

Bo2^ and Eagelinann. (lloissairr* <k*» 
Dspagnols et rortiigais clerlvi-M ile 
FArabe, par K. 1). et W. Ji. F. 2n4 oil 
Leide, 18611 

f Oosterlingen. VerkkroiMlc LiJ^t der 

3Srederlaiid>dio Woordvn ilio aiit liet 
Arabsch, HebreeuwKclp C!jaldeemr.«di, 
Perzifich, en Tiirkwli afkoiii»% rijsi* 
door R* Dozy. Gravenliagc, 
(Tract.) 

, Supplement anx Dictfoiinai res AralieF. 

2 volb. 4to. 

Brake, The World Encmii passed by Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628|, Kdited l>y W. S. 
W. Vaux. Mae. Soe, 

Brnmmond, It. Illnitrationfi of tiie dnim- 
matical partM i»f Cbizaratlee, 
and English Languages. Folio. Horn* 
bay, 1868, 

Bry Leaves from YoaEf Ewot, by « ©*• 

Political (E. B. Easfcwickp IWi. 
Buhois, Abb6 J. Dew. erf the Chiiscter, 
Manners, &c., of the Feoplt ©f latllifc. 
E. T. from French MS. iUu ISlf. 
B'ttttix. A Hew Birectory for the BhaI 
Indies. London, 17^. 

Bn Tertre, F. Hist. G^n^rale cle» AntllliS 
Habitdes par lee Francois, Fwls, 1IMI7. 


Be Castro. Boteiro de Dom Joam,, do 
Viagem que fizeram os Portnguezes ao 
Mar Boxo no Anno de 1541. Paris, 
1883. 

Be Gubernatis, Angelo. Storia dei Yiag- 

f iatori Italiani nelle Indie Orientali. 

livomo, 1875. 12mo. There was a pre. 
vious issue containing much less matter. 

Be la Bonllaye-le-Gouz, Voyages et Obser- 
vations dll Seigneur, Gentiihomme Ai- 
gevin. Sm. 4to. Paris, 1653, and 2nd 
ed. 1657. 

Be la Lonbere. Historical Relation of Siam 
by M., E. T. 2 vols. folio in one. 1693, 

Bella Tomba, Marco. Published by De 
Gubernatis. Florence, 1878. 

Bella Valle, Pietro. Viaggi de — , il Pel- 
legrino, descritti da lui medesimo in 

Lettere Familiari (1014-1626). 

Originally published at Rome, 1650-53. 

The Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1843. 2 vols. in small 8vo. 

Bellon. Relation de ITnqxiisition de Goa, 
1688. Also E. T., Hull, 1812, 

Be Monfart, H. An Exact and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the cliiefe citie of China. Folio. 
1615, (A worthless book.) 

Be Morga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ed. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soc. 1868. 

Be Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. 

Be Sacy, Silvestre. Chrestomathie Arafoe. 

2d ed. 3 vols. Paris, 1826-27. ^ 

Besideri, P. Ipolito. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in Tibet, • 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. 
1714-1729. 

Biccionario della Lengua Castellana coin- 
puesto por I’Academia Real. 8 vols. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Bicty. of Words used in the East indies. 

2nd ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No, 6.) 
Biez, Friedrich. Etymologisches Worter- 
bneh der Romanischen Sprachen. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 

Bilemma, The. (A Novel, by Col. Cr. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 vols, 1875. 
Bipavanso. The Dipavamso : edited and 
translated by H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. 

Biplomi Arabi. See Amari. 

Birom. Narrative of the Campaign in 
India which terminated the War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
B’Ohsson, Baron 0. Hist, des Mongols. 

La Haye et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
Bom Manuel of Portugal, Letter of. Re- 
print of old Italian version, by A Bur- 
neU. 1881. 

Also Latin in Grynaens, Nevus Orbis. 
Born, Bernhard. Hist, of the Afghans, 
translated from the Persian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4to. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 

_ _ • : 


Eastern India, The History, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics of. By hfont- 
gomenr Martin (In reality mmplM 
entirely from the |»per« erf Dr. Fmacia 
Bnohanan, whose name does not ap|w«ir 
at all in a very diffuse title |3«ge !). 3 vols, 
8vo. 1838. 

Ec'hoes of GW 'Galomlte. by ■H.'.l.'Bwfeiil, 

Calcutta, 1882. 

Eden, E. A. Hkt. of Tramyl#, tc. B, 

■■ Jugge* ■■ 1577.'.';S2[ml:4|o.': ■■' ' 

Edrisi. Gfeographie. (Fr. Tr.Jmr AmeMe 
' Jaubert.^ 2 vols. 4to. Parii 
{Boc. de Gdogr.) 

S^gxn, Lord. Letters and Joaitials of 
■^ James E%ha Earl of 1. Bated by T, 
■V Walrond. 1872. 

Effiot. Jfte Hist, of Mia m Wi by ifa 
gwnSistoriaiia. Edited from th«p4th. 
Papei-s <rf Sir H. M. KlHot, K.a». by 
John Bowson. 8 wI«.8ko. liffiP- 

1877. 

Elliot, Sir Walter. Coins trf S, I0414 be- 
longinir to the new ed. of Numiimata 
^ataOm. Not yet kmmd (Nav. 


El^^ton^^The. 
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lElpMastone, The Hen. Jkfoimt-Stewarfc, 
Account of the Kingdom of Cauhool. 
New edition, 2 vol«. 8vo, 1839. 
Emerfion TenneEt. An Aecmmt of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir James. 2 vols. 
8vo, 4th edition. 18W, 

Empoli, Giovanni da. Lcttei's, in AreMYio’ 
Storfco Italiano, q. v, 

Iredia. Sec Godinho. 

Evelyn, John, E«q., F.KB., The Biary of, 
from lh41 to 1700 - 6 . (First publinhet! 
and edited hj Mr, W. Bray la 1818.) . 


Eahian, or Eah-hian. See Beale. 
Eallott,^S. W. New Hindustaai-Engiish 
Bict ionary. Bamlra-s (Benares), 1879. 
Eankwae, or Canton before Treaty Bays : 

by an Old Eesident. 1881. 

Faria y Sousa (I^Ianoel). Asia Portuguesa. 
3 vols. folio, 1006-1675. 

E. T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vuls. 


8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dictionixaire Malais-Fran<;‘ais et 
Fran^ais- 'Millais, 4 Vf»ls. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Joseph. Tkanatophidia of 
.hiilia, being a 'Bescn]ition of the Veno- 
snoiw SoakcH of the Indian Peninsula, 
/ofw, 1872. 

Federici (or Fedrici), Viaggio dc Oesare 
de F. — neir India <)rientale et oltra 
rindia* ' In Veiietla, 1587. Also in 
voL iii. of Kamnsio, ed. 

Fergusioa. A Dictionary of the Hindostan' 
Language. 4t«. London, 1773. 

Fergussou, James, D.O.L., F.E.S. ■ Hist, 
of' ludiau and' EMtem Architecture. 
8vo.,1875. 

FIMi:.Ep#irl from, the 'Select Committee of 
.^Iheliottse of CoaimoBi on the ASairs of 
the E, I. Comfmay. Folio, 1812. , 

"HM, "F.. . Kant-kiindlg Woordenboek- 
'VocHp Kederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

FMsSila, SentFi. .. Ferishfca’s.'H, of' the Bek-, 
kan from the great Mahoinmedan Con- 
cines-ts. Tr. by Capt, J. Scott, 2 vok,,' 
dto* Shrewsbury, 1794. 

BHggi^. See Brigg«, 


Flawurt, Hint, de la Grimde isle llsda-, 
gatesr, comixjsde par ie Sieur de. 4to.;. 


Feuieca, Biv J. H. da. Hist, and Arohe&o- 
' Sketch of the City of 0oa. Svo. 


Forbes,' Kinloch.' 

^ Cbtdon S, Wild Life in Canara 

■tmi' 


;; Orimtal Mepioirs. 4 vols,^ 

4tptiii * 181^^ ^ , 


F« 


AstshlpA^, 1886*' 

jfrhts Vftfet**# A list 

i_ctf IhdiMii Froduofe Ac** by 'L>, F* W".* 
M. A., M Ac. Part IL# 

1872. ^ , 


Forrest, Thomas. Y oyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergui Archipelago, &c., by , 

Esq. London, 1792, 4to. 

Voyage to Eew Guinea and the 


Moluccas h'om Balambangan, 1774-76, 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 

, Original ed., C.-alcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo, London, 1872. 

. Sir T. Douglas. Eeport of his 
Mission to Varkimd in 1873. 4to., Cal- 
cutta, '1875. 

Fraser, James Baillie. Jornmal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Eange of the 
HImma Mountains. 4to, 1820. 

Frere, Miss M. Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 
1868. 

Frescohaldi, Lionardo. Viaggi in Terra 
Santa di L. F. ed altri. Firenze, 1862, 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.I). A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters; 
being 9 yeamlTravels. Begun 1672. And 
Finished 1681. Folio, London, 1698, 

Ho work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossarjn 

Fttllartou, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 


Galland, Antoine. Journal | pendant son 
Sejour a Constantinople, 1672-73, An- 
notd par Gh. Schefer, ' 2 vols. Svo. Paris, , 
1881. '■ 

Galvamo, A. Bkcoyeries of the. World, " 
with E. T. by Vice-Admiral Bethime, 
C.B. Hak. Soo., 1863*. 

Garcia. ■ GoEo'qui'OS dos Simples e 

e Cousa^i Medecinaes da India, e assi do 
.AlgumM Fructas achadas nella . , * * 
ooin|K>stos peio Boutor Garcia d© Orta, 
Physico del Eei Jodo 2a edioio, 
Lisboa, 1872, 

. ■ {Printed nearly pag© for page wiUi the 
' original edition, which wm prfnfe 
at Goa by Jodo de Eredein in 


A most valuable book, full of curious 


matter and good aenee; 

•Garcin de Tassy. Partictilarffes de la 
'.' EelMonMusulmanedans ITnde. Paids, 
IBSl. • 

Garden, In my Indian. By PhD. Eobin* 
son, 2nd ed. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Voyage d^Esiplomtion 
"aa IndoChine. 2 vols. 4ta. and two 
at!as«; Paris, 1873. 

Gildameister. Scriptorum Arabnm’ dd : 
Eebus Indicis Loci et Opuscula Inedita*' , : 
Bonn, 1®8* ' ' v ' v 

GilM, Herbert A. Chmese Bketehes 
iSee IM of OhmHa, fb 
■^pMn Winiain:""' ■"■■TOi'?'''"*' 
L.,,.it^|fei;Sand, , 

' . i 
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through China and Eastern Tibet to 
Burmah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 

Crleig, Bev. G. E. Mem. of Warren Has- 
tings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

. Mimro. 

CrlossograpMa, by T. B. (Blount). Eolio 
ed. 1674. 

Gmelin, Eeise durch Siberien. 1733. 
Godinlio de Eredia, Malaca, LTnde Meri- 
dionale et le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 

O he de, reproduit et traduit par 
anssen. Bruxelles, 1882, 4to. 
Gooroo Paramarttan, written in Tamil by 
B. Beschi; E. T, by Babington. 4to. 
1822. 

Gouvea, A. de. lornada do Arcebispo de 
Goa, D. Frey Aleixo de Menezes .... 
quando foy as Serras de Malabar, &c. 
Sm. folio. Coimbra, 160G. 

Govinda Samanta, or the History of a 
Bengal Eaiyat. By the Eev. Ldl Behdri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. London, 
1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Besidence 
in India. 4to, Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. 

Grainger, James. The Sugar-Cane, a 
Poem in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764. 
Gramatica Indostana. Koma, 1778. 

See p. 317, a. 

Grand Master, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi. by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
tains of doggrel, begotten by the success 
of Dr. Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Gr^t, Oolesworthy. Eural Life in Bengal. 
Letters from an Artist in India to his 
bisters in England. Large 8vo. 1860. 
Grant-Du^, Mount-Stewart Elph. Not^ 
of an Indian Journey. 1876. 

Grmt, Gen. Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1857-58. London, 1873. 
Greathed, Hervey. Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi, 8vo. 1858. ^ 

Groeneveldt Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pel^o, &C. From Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East IndieB, 

j xix 2 volumes. A new edition. 

to have been 

pub. in 1766. I have never seen it, 
Guerreiro, Fernan. Eelacion Annual de 
m cosas que ban hecho los Padres de la 
Comp, de J. . . . en (1)600 y (1 
traduzida de Portuguez par ' 
Valladolid. 1604. Iq. Hvo, 

GuMert, Dr. Malayalam and English 

Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 

Haafaer, M. J. Vo 
. Occid. de ITnde 
Trad, du Hoi 
1811. 2 vols. 

Hadley. Seep, 



Haeckel, Ernest. A Vi.sit to Coyhiii, .K. T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. DictioiiOTiiui 
. num et LatinO'Malaiciiiii. Ibaiiae, !o3|, 

HaiiiB 2 .ba of lH]>ahan. Kd. 1835 and |h 51. 
Originally pulxi. 1824. 2 voL, 

iij England. Ed. in 1 v*»L 

1835 ami 1850. Originally |nsbtl. 1828, 
2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The reference?^ b* tMrt naim? are, 
with a very few to thi* 

reprint, with iiiany additioip, In 5 
4to. ltS07. 

Several of the additions are 
travellers to the time of 

Eichard Hakluyt, wdiieli give?^ an mhl 
aspect to siune i J the 

Halhed, N. B, Cod© of Geiitoo Laws. 
4to. London, 1776. 

Hail, Fitz Eilwaixi. Modem Eiiglwh, 
1873. 

Ham., A., or Hamilton, Alexiimler, Cap- 
tain. A New Account of the 
Indies. . ' . 

The original piibliatfcioii |2 voL, Bvn. ) 
wm at Edinbunch, 1727; agiiiii 
lished, London, 17*14, 1 fww the i|Uoia- 
tions are from both ; differ to a 
small extent in the pagiimtiori. 

■, Walter. Hindustan. , Gii^ftplile*I, 


Statistical, and Hiafcorica! Deicrtotwwi 
of Hindustan and the Acljawiiit C««i* 
tries. 2 vols. 4to. London^ 18^. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Goichfclite 

der Goldenen Horde. Pesth, 18#. 8m 
Hanhury and FMoM«r. Ph&nnaet^a* 
phia, a Hist, of tn© Pr!iici|»l Driigi 
..of VeMtable Origin. Imp. 8vo» 1874. 
There nas been a 2nd ©ti 
Hanway, Jonas. Hist. Acc* of tlit 

Trade over the Caspian Sea, witli a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vok. 4to. 
1753. ■■ ■ 

Hardy, Bevd. Spence, Manual of Bud- 
dhism in its Modem Development. 

The title-page in my copy mm ll^D, 
but it was first published in 185»1 
Harrington, J. H. Elementary Aailvilt 
of the Laws and Eegulatioiis eimctoil by 
the G.-G. in C. at Port Wiiliftni, 3 volw, 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Hang, Martin. Essays on the Bacretl 
Langu^e, WritingH, and lieligloii of 
the Farsis, 8?o. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel, M.D. 0|^ en Ondc«aiig 
vanGoromandel. 4to. Anisterfssti, ITO. , 
Hawkins. The Hawkins’ Voy»ei. 

Boc. Ed. by 0. Markham, 187S. 
Heher, Bp, Eegimld. Hawatift of m 
■ .Journey through the Dp|»t PrcwliM»i« 
■of India, ^ed, Svok 18». 

But most of the quotations «« f»ia 
the edition of 1844 (OoloaW and K«»i 
Library); 2 vok Double wliiwiii* 
Hedges^ Bi^ of Mr. 


, TOram,,. in,, Be»galt.,Ao.t.l!W^ 
■■ The-earHer quotaGoiW' 
transcription, by' * 
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from its slieela printedl by the Hak. Soe, ^ 
(still impublisbed). ; 

Helm* V. Kultarpflanzeii imd HaustHer© ' 
in ibren Uebergan|r mm Anien nach | 
Grlecbenland imd Italiensowie in das i 
iibrige Eiiropa. 4th erl Berlin, 1883. 
Heidea, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreiik, 1875. ' 
Herbert, 8ir Thoiiias, Some Yeares 
^Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afiique. Revised an«l Enlarged by the ’ 
Author, folio, 1838. Also 3rd ed» itl65. ; 
Herl^ots, iL B. Qanooa-e-Islam. 1832. 

2iid ed. Madras, 1863. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmograpbie in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), 1052. 
Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on Indiiu 4to. 
1814. ■ 

Hodges, Wiiliam. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-83. 4to. 1703. 
Hoffineister. Travels. 1848. 

Holland, Philemon. The Histone of the 
World, commonly called The NatvTall 
Histnrie of C. Plinivs Secvndvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic, 2 Fttlio. London, 1601. 

Holwell, J, Z. Tntcrerting Historical 
Events Ibdative to tlie Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of ImloKtan, 
&c. Part I. 2iid ed. 1766. Part II. 
1767. 

Hooker (Fir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Xotes of a Katundist, kc. 
Ed. 1855. 2 'V'ols. 

Horsbnrgb’s India Birectory. VariouB 

aditiouH have been used, 

HontoiMi. Yoyage. See Spielbergen. I 
Wieve this m m the same colketn>n. 

Hue ©t 0sbet. Souvenirs d'lm Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, le Thil>et, et la Cniiie 
litendant les Annees 1844, 1845, et 1846. 
2 vote. 8vo, Parte, 1850, 

Hnlsins, Collection of Voyages, 1602"'1623. 
HttmEytn. Private Hem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. I)y Major C. Stewiurt, (Or. Tr. 
Eiind), 1832. 4to. 

Hinnboidt, W. von. Die Kavrs Spraehe 
aiif der IiiaeUIavft, 3 vote, 4to. Iferiln, 
18SS.-38. 

Hanter, W. W. Orissa. 2 v«>te. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Synt^mm Dissertafcionum, 
2 vote. 4to. Oxon. 1767. 

Hyittt Haik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
Ail Khan Kiraiani. Trek by €oL W. 
Milei* (Or. Tr. Fund). 1S42. Svo. 


Iba Baithar* Heil imd Hahnmgsmiltel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah * • 

Iw&ftniKt nnter dem XamenEbn Balfchar. 
(GcrimTmasI by Br. Jo3.y. Sonthelmerb 
2 i«f b 8vo. Stuttf art, 1840. 

Xbn Itoilmta. Voyages > cITbn Batoutah, 
Amh^f d’une 

Twittctto par C* I>e.Fr4m©ry ^ 
Br li Ik Sa»»l»etfei r‘ (tIooiTO 
, . 4 vote. 

,:v- 'i-,:: 


Ibn Khallikan’s BiograjJaicai Dictionary. 

Tr. from the Arabic by Baron McGiickin 
^ de Slane. 4 vote. 4to. Parks, 1842-71. 
India in the XVth Century. Being a CrdL 
of narratives of Voyages to India, kc. 
Eldited by R. H. Major, Esq., P.S.A. 
Hak. Hoc. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellen- 
borough. Ed. by Lord Colchester. 8yo. 
1874. 

Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Orien- 
tal Research. 4to. Bombay, 1872, and 
succeeding years till now. 

Indian Vocabulary. See Zut of Glossaries. 
Intrigues of a Habob. By H. E.Thomixson. 
See p. 468, col. «. 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera. Polio. Paris, 
1601. 

Ives, Ed wal’d. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1754, etc. 4to. London, 
1773. 


Jacqnemont, Victor. Correspondance avec 
sa Famille, kc. (1828--32). 2 vote. Paris, 
1832. 


1834. 


(English Ti’anslation) 2 vote. 


Jagor, P. Ost-Indteche Handwerk imd 
Gewerbe. 1878. 

Jahanguier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D, Price (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

Jal, A. Archeologie Havale. 2 vote, large 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Eimdall, Esq. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

Jarric, P. (S. J.). Reruin Indicamra 
Thesaurus. 3 vote. 12mo, Coloniae, 
1615-16. 

Jenkins,E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdonte Birds, The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Bhds known 
to inhabit Continental India, &c. Cal- 
eutta, im2. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
iaeiied by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vote# 
(in 3), Calcutta, 1877. 

— — ilammals. Tim Mammals of India, 
A Nat. Hist, of all the Animate known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Suigeon-Major Madras Amy. 
London, 1874. ^ 

Joimville, Jean Sir© de. Hist, de Saint 
Xtouis, kc. Text© et Trad, imr M, Hataite 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. Parte, 1874. 

Jones, Mem. of the Life, Writings, «md 
'.'Correspondence of Sir William* By* 
Lord Teignmouth, Grig, ed., 4to, 1^# 
That quol5^ is— 2nd ed, 8vo., 1807. '' 

Jordanns. Friar. Mirabilia Descripta 
,^,^.13^) Hak-Soc. 1863: ^ ■■ 

J, ' inA; Arch. Journal of the Indian AfchB 
edited by Singapore, 


•»§t. 


' ' ' '-k J ■ 

i . ‘ f' ^ iu , 
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Juliea, Stanislas. See Pelerins. 


Kaempfer, Engelbert. Hist. JSTatnrelle, 
Civile et Ecclesiastique du Japon. Folio. 
LaHaye. 1729. 

Ain. Exot. Amoemtatum Exoti- 

carum . . . Fasciculi V. . . . Auctore 
Engelberto Ksempfero, I). Lemgoviffi, 
1712, Sm. 4to. 

Khozeb AMulkurreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Kinlock, A. A, Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N. W. P. 2nd Series, 
4to, 1870. 

Zinneir, J ohn Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. ISIS. 

Kircher, Athaii. China Monumentis, &c. 

Illustrata. Folio. Arnstelod. 1667. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of Nepanl, 
4to. 1811. 

Klaproth, Jules. Magasin Asiatiqne. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Pobert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
&c. Folio. London, 1681. 

Knzzilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 


of Voyages into ye Kartte and V ento 
Indies. Printed at Ltsiiclon by 
Wolfe, 1598—eithc‘r from the lilairkdetie r 
folio, or from the reprint fr»r the IIak. 
Soc. (2 vols. edited by 3! r. Bin nt II 

andlVIr, P. Tide, if not ihi?y 

ai’e from the former. 

The original 3 Hitch Is: “ Itinerarie 
Voyage offer Sehi[>vatTt ymi Jjui I liiygeii 
vail Linschoteii.'' To T'Amstelrifiiwii, 

■ 1596. 

littre, E. de hi Laiigiio Fniri\misr. 

4 %’o1h. 4to, 1873-74, and 1 vol. Si i'lT., 

1877. 

Livros das Mon^des. cie Mi«ni- 

mentos lnedit*w|. Fiibkl. by E._ Ac** 
demy of Lisbon. LIslMin, 

Lockyer, Charles, An Aeeoiirit of tlw 
Trade in India, &o. London, 1711 
Long, Rev. Jamiw. Selectloiii from 'Cn- 
published Recorife Goveriiineiit (Fnit 
William) ft»r tlie yeaw I74S-1767. Ci.1- 
cutta, 1869,. . 

Lord. Display of tw€J ffirmifn® Itoti ill 
the East Indies. 1. A I>I«ooi»rio of tli# 
Sect of the Banmns, 2, The Rtliflott 
of the Pewees. Sm, 4to, KBC. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. Hif*t<n*y of the Iiiclkti 
Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1877. 

Lubbock, Sir John. Origin of Civilizalioii* 
1870. 

Lueena, P. Joao de. Hist, da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio, 

1600. 

Ludolphus, Job. HIsfcork Aetliltqiica 
.Francof. adMoenuni. 11183 y Folio. . . 
LuiiUer. Voyage dii Sieiw; iiux OnttiJi-H 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1*05. Als»> IL 

T., 1715. 

LutMlah. Auti>bifig, of a Mfilioinodun 
Gentleman. Eel By E. B. 

;■ A857.: ■' 


La Croze, M. V. Hist, du Christianisme 
des Indes. 12mo. Ala Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
&.C. E. T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Rousse, Dictionuaire XTuiversel du 
XlXeSihcle. 16vols.,4to. 186*4-1878. 

Lane^s Modern Egyptians, ed. 1856, 
2 vols. 

Do., ed. 1860, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Arabian Eights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

Leland, C. G. Pidgin-English Sing-song, 
16mo, 1876. 

Xembran^a de Cousas da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of Subsidies, q.v. 

letters of Simpkiu the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 

Letters from Madras during the years 1836 
-1839. By a Lady. 1843. 

Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1750. 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses. Ist issue 
in 34 Recueils- 12mo. 1717. to 1774. 
2nd do. re-arranged, 26 \'ols. 1780- 
1783. 

leuuclavius. Annales Sultanorum 0th- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Francof. 1588, in 
the B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 

Scalig^,, , ■ ' ' 

Lewin, Lt.-CoL T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
^ helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book, 

Lejrden, Jo3m. Poetical Remains, with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
London, 1819. 

(Burnell has quoted fn^m a * ' • ' • 
Calcutta of the Life, 1823.) 


:Crindie,*L %?* Ano!entInd»«flmTtk 
by Megaathenes and Amwi, Bvo* 187^ 

chus.^ 187i* *' 

Ancient India, as, dtwHwd b 
Kt«?si»thdKiaiai«, im 
-y— Ancient India, m dwcribci'li 
Ptolemy* 1SS5. 
at I ^AShort|to|iil* 
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Manual of the Geology of Large 

8vo, 2 parts by Meillicott and Blanwi'd. 
Calcutta, 1871). Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M,A., Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Bevic. Blctionnaire Etymoiogique 
des Mots d.*ori^inio orientale. In the 
Supplemental \ ol. of Littr^h 187 1 • 
Marini. Hist. NoiiueUe et Cvrievse des 
Royaumes de Tunqiiiii et de Lao. Xrad, 
de iltalien. Paris, BMi 
Marino Banndo. Secretomm Fhlellum 
Gruels. See Bonffarsins, of whose work 


Mskrixi B'Lt. ilm Snltans yiamiouks ue 
I’Egyiite |mr . . . trad, par M. t|iuttri‘' 
(ih'. Traiwl Fund). 2 voL. 4to, 
1H37-1842. 

Maine, Sir Mmiiy S. Village Commimi- 
tle-s. 3rci ed. 1878. 

Early Hkioiy-' of Institutions. 

■1875. ^ 

Maiaca Confnistada lado Grande Af, de 
Albw|iiePiiie. A Ih>eiia by Fr. de ba m 
Meiiezes. 4t o. ItBI. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist. 

India. Irt ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824 ; 3rd, 

1832. 2 rola. 

Hist, of Persia. 2 vola. 4to. 

' ' 1815. 

_1, Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 3 

voL. 1«3S. 

Maloolm’s Aaeodotes of the Manner, and 

CiisfcMiw of London during the 18th L«n* 
tirry. 4fe\ XS08. 

MimdeMe, Voyaws C* 

the E. Iiiilies, L. 1 . 1W&» Folio. 

Mwiiuiig. Set Tibet. 

Maamftl cm Bteme Imitniistf fto quo »rae por 
U» Wm qn# A|p»cl«m I^r, 

c war urn Eseholas rom- 

qno «Ic> em India €menw| e 
«p#ciwiiieiite na doa Malah^^ 

and se ehama Cowmi wW* 

' .■ * lit Bf. Mawwa* Ko Mnto. 

' It itt a PfOlostant wor^ no douM m %m 
Irst Bimish of tiio 

, ~ It o<mtal« * pwtr A 


MaFudi. Macowli, L»^ Prunes cl par 

Barbiei* de Meyn«d ^ P^ot Cemr- 

teiHe. § yoi«« 8vo. 

MattMoli, P. A* Commentary on Bioa- 

mMm. 11m ecMtion clueiy wed » 

«dd Froneh t»ii«L holm. Lyon, bw. 
Mammdeyiile, Sir John. Ed, % HalliwelL 
Syo. 

Mai Bavelaar door Multetali jE. Dmw 

Blkkerh Anist. 4th ed. 18i o. . 

f hts l» a smrel descrilnug simiety m 
' Java, but esimchtliy the abuses qf 

rural administration. It vtM orip- 
mdly published c. ISbO, ami mwt a 
great noise in Java and th© m^her 
country. It was trawnttfO mP> 
. Eneliah a few yetirs later. 

MeiiTen, M. A. F. flannel do hr 
graphie du M*>yen U-r^de 
de Ghemsediiin iHiiiicluiii. Lcq>eniiSisnv, 
^4,1874. ■ 
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Napier, General Sir Charles. Recorfls of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 
, his General Ordew, Ac. Compilwf by 
JohiiMawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

Nelson, J.H., M. A. llhe Madura Ccmn try, 
a Manual Madras, 18158. .. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage en Arable. Ac*. 
2vols.''4to. Amsterdam, 17?4, 

, Besc. de rArabie, 4to. ■ Aiiislerdam, 
1774. ■ ^ 

Nienhof, J oan. Zee-en Lant Reiae. 2 vi »k. 
folio. 1682. 

Norbert, P^re (O.S.P.). Mcmoires Histt*- 
nques presents an Soiiverain Pontife 
Benoit XIV. sur les Missions ties Iiicles 
, Orientales (Abitterenemy of the J esuf tsK 
2 vols. 4to. Lucmes (Avignon^ 1744, 
A 3rd vdl, London, 1750 ; also 4 pts, 
(4 vols.), 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Becordg 


Miscellanea Cnriosa (Norimbergae). fe 
pp. 730, h, and 737^ a. 

Mission to Ava. Narrative of the M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Oapt. H. 
Yule, Secretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 

Mocquet, Jean. Voyages en Afrique, Asie, 

„ ' Indes Orientales efc Occidentales. Paris, 
1617. The edition quoted is of 1645. 
Mohit, The, by Sidi Ali Kapudan. Trans- 
lated Extracts, &c., by Joseph v. 
Hammer-Purgstall, in J. A. S. Soe. 
Bengal, Vols. III. and V. 

Molesworth’s Dicty. Mardthi and English. 

2nd ed. 4to, Bombay, 1857. 

Mon^, William. Java, or Movr to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860,. 41 ■ belieye Mr. 
Money was not responsible !dr the 
vulgar second title.) 

-Lieui E. Nhrri^vejM'^I 
tions of Capt. Little’s Betachr 
4to. 1794. 




Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal. 
(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Borne in 
1585 : Historiade las cosas mas notables, 
Bitos y Costumbres del Gran Beyno de 
la China {&c. ) . . . hecho y ordenado por 
el mvy B. P. Maestro Er. Joan Gon- 
zalez de Mendo 9 a, &c. The quotations 
are from the Hak. Soc.’s reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of B. Parke’s E. T, , entitled « The 
Historie of the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of China (Ac).” London, 1588. 

Meninski, F. k M. Thesaurus Linguaruin 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed., Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de I’lnde, Liyre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lith et Be vie. Leide, 4to. 
1883. 

Middleton’s Voyage, Sir H. Last East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluco 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 1606 ; also 
reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Milbum, Wm. Oriental Commerce, Ac. 

2 vols. 4to. 1813. 

Miles. See Hydur Ali and Tipu. 

Mill, James. Hist, of British India, 
Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- 
pleted by H. H. Wilson, 9 vols. 1840. 

Milman, Bishop. Memoir of, by Prances 
Maria Milman. 8vo. 1879. 

Millingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. 

Minsheu, John. The Guide into the 
Tongues, Ac. The 2nd ed. folio. 1627, 

Minto, Lord, in India. Life and Letters 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto, 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 

— — , , Life of Gilbert Elliot, by 

Countess of Minto. 3 vols. 1874. 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi.. See Bird’s Guzerat 


Moore, Thomas. Lalla Bookh. ISl”. 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

Mountain, Mem. and Letters of Col 
Armine S. H. 185". 

Muir, Sir William. Annals of the I'larby 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

MfiHer, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of Language. Ist ser. 1801, 
2nd ser. 1864. 

^ Hibbert Lectures 

on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
as illustrated by the Beligions of India, 
1878. 

Munro, Sir T., Life of M.-Gem, l)y the 
■ Bev. G. B. Gleig. 3 vols. 1830." (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd voi. of additional 
letters.) 

, His Minutes, Ac., edited 

by Sir A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 


2 vols. Svo. 1881 
Capt. Innes. 


, Narrative of Military 

Operations against the .French, I)uteh, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780- 8-1 4to. 
1789. 

— — , Surgeon Gen., 0. B. Reminiscences 
of Military Service with the l#3nl High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable lxK»k' of 
its kind.) 
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Hnnes, A. Livro clos Pesos da Tmdia, e 
assy Medidas e Moedas* 1554, Oon- 
tamed in Subsidies, q, V. 

Oakfield, or Pellowsbip in 'the Past. By 
W. B. Arnold, late 5Bth Beg, B.KI. 
2 vols., 2nd ed. 1854. The Ist ed. was 
apparently' of, the same year. 

Observer, The Indian. See Boyd. 

Orme, Bobert. Historical Fragments of 
the Mogul Bmpire, &c. This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch of his life, 
&c. was issued after Ms death. 4to. 1805. 

^ Hist, of the Military Trans- 
actions of the British Nation in 
Indostan. 3 vols., 4to. The dates of 
editions are as follows; Vol. I., 1763; 
2nd ed., 1773; Srd ed., 1781. Vol. II., 
(in two Sections, commonly called Vols. 
II. and III.), 1778. Posthumous edition 
of the complete work, 1805. These all in 
4to. Reprint at Madras, large 8vo. 
1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the E. 
Indies. Tr. by J. B. Forster, 2 vols. 
1771. 

Osborne, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Bunjeet Singh. 8vo. 1840. 

Onsely, Sir William. Travels in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Ovington, Bev. P. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1G9G. 

Palgrave, W. Gifford. N arrati ve of a Y ear’s 
I Journey through Central and Western 
Arabia. 2 vols. ^865. 

Pallegoix, Monseigneur. Bescription^du 
Boyaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

Bandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. The author -was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H. S. Bing & Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere. 
2 vols. small 8vo.; but Buniell’s ap- 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 

Panjab Hotes and Queries, a monthly 
Periodical, ed. by Capt. B. C. Temple. 
1883 seqe/, 

Paolino, Fra. P. da S. Bartolomeo , Viaggio 
alle Indie Orientali, 4to, Boma, 1796. 

E. T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 

Pegolotti, Fr. Balducci. La Pratica di Mer- 
catura, written c. 1343 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vql- 
terra in his work Della Decima &c. Lis- 
bone e Lucca (really Florence) 1765-66, 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 3rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, q. v. The 
5th volume is asimilar workby 6r. Bzzano, 
written c. 1440. 

PelerinsBonddbistes, by Stanislas, Julien. 
Vol. I, Vie et Voyages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. M4moires 
des Contr4es Occiden tales. Paris. 1857. 

ifttllillSIfiiMiiillililiWlSwifiiliw 


Pemberton, Major B. B. Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant’s (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangem, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, B. An Account of the Island .of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Medii Aevi Quatuor. Be- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pnltuney. A novel. 3 vols. 

1844. (Said to be written by the late 
I Sir John Kaye). 

Periplus Maris Erytbraei (I have used 
sometimes C. Muller in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
^ B. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, de Timur-bec, &c. 

4 vols. 12ino. Delf. 1723. 

Pbilaletbes. The Boscawen’s Voyage to 
i Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, B.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Itinerarinm Orientale, etc. 1652. 
Phillips, Sir Bichard. A Million of Pacts. 

! ed. 1837. This MilHon of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Mr. An Account of the Religion, 

Manners, and the Learning of the 
People of Malabar. 16mo. London. 1717. 
Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo- 
Europ4ennes, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859- 
1863. 

Pigafetta, and other con temx^orary Writers, 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 
of — . By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Hak. SoG. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part III. 

^ FoHo. 1711. 

Pinto, Fernam Mendez. Peregrinacao de 
— por elle escrita, etc. Originally x)ub- 
lished at Lisbon, 1614, folio. 

Pinto (Cogan’s). The Voyages and 
Adventures of Fernand Mendez P., 
A Portugal, &c. Done into English by 
H. O. Gent. London. 1653. Folio, 
Pioneer, & Pioneer Mail, (Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers published at 
AUahabad.) 

Piso, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Be 
Naturali et MedicA Folio. Amster- 
dam, 1658. See Bontius, whose book is 
attached. 

Playfair, G., Taleef-i-Shereef, or Indican 
Materia Medica. Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1833. 

Poggius Be Varietate Portnnae. The 
quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
KunstmanMs Die Kenntniss Indiens. 
Miindien. 1863. 

Pollok, LL-Col. Sport in British Bur- 
mah, Assam, and the JyntCcah Hills, 
:i^,|2'vols. 1879.. 

"Polo, The. Book of Scr Marco, the Vene- 
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Pringle (Mrs.) M.A. A Journey in East Edinb lSOT ‘ ’ 

Africa. 1880. _ Jiaino. ico/. . 

# Pt.i*r»oor»»e ^ T 1 ’ t Eavensjiaw, J. H. U-aur, its liiims ana 

» rrinsep s Essays. Ess^s on Indian An- Tns*r>n‘nHmis. 

tiquities of the late /aines Prinsep ... 1 in.'^cnptions. 4to Ib^b. 

to which are added his Useful Tables ¥‘'‘1" H- «■ Tabaiat-i-Nasm, 

ed. ... by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. Ihbl. 2 vols. bvo. 

8vo. 1858. Eawlinson's Herodotus. 4 vols. bvo. Itli 

' Prinsep, H. T. Hist, of Political and edition. 18S0. 

Military Transactions in India, during Bay, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
the Adm. of the Marquess of Hastings. Travels and Voyages. In Two Parts 

2 vols. 1825. (includes Eauwolnj. The second edi- 

Propagation of the Cospel in the East. In ^ 

Three Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English » Hi.stonaPlaiitaram. Folio. 

Translation of the letters of the -first P* 7^0, 0. 

Protestan t Missionaries Ziegenhalg and , — . Synopsis I^lethodica Ani- 

Plutscho.^ jnalium Qimdrupedum et Serpentiiii 

Prosper Alpinus. Hist. Aegypt. Katur- Generis, &c. Auctore Joanne liaio^ 

alis et Perum Aegyptiarum Libri. E.K.S. Londini, 1693, 

3 vols. sm. 4to. Lugd. Eat. 1755. Eayual, Abb4 W. E. Histoire Philosophi- 

Puniah Plants, comprising Botanical and IP® Politique des EtabllsHenienfeH ties 

vernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. Europeens dans les deux Indes. (First 

Stewart. Lahore, 1869. published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols, 

Punjauh Trade Eeport. Report on the First EngliKh translation byJ.Justa- 

Trade and Resources of the Countries on mond, London, 1776.) There were an 

the N.W. Boundary of British India. inmiense number of editions of the ori- 

By E. H. Davies, Sec. to Govt. Punjab. modifications, and a sectmd 

Lahore, 1862. English version by the name Justamoiid 

Purchas, his Pilgrimes, &c. 4 vols. folio. ^ ^ 

1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound Beformer, A True. (By Col, George Ghes- 
as vol. v. It is really a separate work. uey, R.E.) 3 vols. 1873. 

, His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the Begulations for theHon. Company's Troops 

World, &c. The 4th ed. folio. 1625, The Coast of Coromandel, by M.-Gen. 

first ed. is of 1614. * Sir, A. Campbell, K.B.,&c.,&c. Madras, 

Pyrard de Laval, Fran 9 ois. Discours du 178/. 

Voyage des Francais aux Indes Orient- 
ales, 1615-10. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 1619 in 
2 vols. 12ino. Also published, 2 vols. 4to. 
in 1679, as Voyage de Franc. Pyrard de 
Laval. This is most frequently quoted. 

There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
under the iiaine “Discours des Voyages 
des Francais aux Indes Orientales.’^ 

Qanoon-e-Islam. See Herklots. 

' EaMes’ Hist, of Java. 

Ealeigh, Sir W. The Discourse of the Em- 
pire of Guiana. Ed. by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk. Hak. Soc. 1850 . 

Eamusio, G. B. Delle Havigationi e 
Viaggi. 3 vols. folio, in Yenetia. The 
editions used by me are Vol. 1613: 

Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. III., 1556 ; except a 
few quotations from C. Federioi, which 
arefrom VolIIL of 1606,mthcS.M. Bitter, Carl. Erdkunde. 

Eamayana of Tulsi Doss. Translated by Berlin, 1822-1859. 

F . Growse. 1878. , Eobinson, Philip. See Tndiau 


Eeinaud. Fragmens siir ITnde, in Jotmi. 
Asiatique, Ser. IV. tom. iv. 

. See Eelation. 

— . Memoire sur ITnde, 4ti>. 1849. 

Eelation des Voyages faites nar les Arabes 
et les Persaiis. . . . trad., &c., par M. 
.Reinaud. 2 am. vols. Paris, 3845. 
Eennell, Major James. Memoir t»f a ^Fap 
of Hmdoostan, or the Mogul Empire. 
3d edition. 1793. 4to. 

Eesende, Garcia de. Chron. del Rey Doni 
J oHo II. Folio. Evora, 1554. 

Ehede, H., van Drakenstein, Hcrtus 
Malabaricus. 6 vols. folio, Amstelod. 
1686. 

Ehys Davids. Buddhism, ifo 

date (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Eihepo, J. FadalidadeHistorica. (1685.) 
Fii'St published recently. 

1,9 vols, tu ' 
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Saar, Johami Jacob. . Ost*Indianiscbe 
Ptinf - zebu - J abrige Kriegs - Bienate 
(etc.), (1644-1659.) bTllmberg, 167k 


Sacy, Silvestre de. Relation de rEgypte. 

i Abdallatif. 

, Cbrestomatbie Arabe. 2de Ed. 3 

vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfabani, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. 0. from original 
Persian MSS., etc. Oriental Transla- 
tion Pund, 1832. 

Sainshury, W, Koel. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies. Vol. i., 1862 
(1513-1616) ; vol. ii., 1870 (1617-1621) ; 
vol. iii., 1878 (1622-1624) ; vol. iv., 1884 
(1625-1629). An admirable work. 

Sanang Setzen. Gescbicbte der Ost-Mon- 
golen . . . von Ssanang Ssetzen Chnng- 
taidschi der Ordus. aits dem Mongol . . . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. St. Peters- 
burg, 1829. 4to. 

Sangermano, Rev. Pather. A Description 
of the Burmese Empire. Translated by 
W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Transl. Pund). 
Rome. 1833. 4to. 

San Eoman, Pray A. Historia General 
de la India Oriental. Polio, Valladolid, 
1603. 

Sassetti, Lettere, contained in De Guber- 
natis, q.v. 

Saty. Rev. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Scbouten, Wouter. Oost-Indische Voyagie, 
etc. t’Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter Scbulzen, q.v. 

Scbiltberger, Johann. The Bondage and 
Travels of. Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. . 

Scbulzen, Walter. Ost-Indischo Pteise- 
Beschreibung. Amsterdam, 1676. Polio. 

^ See Scbouten. 

Scbuyler, Eugene. Turkistan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

Scrafton, Luke. Reflexions on the Go- 
vernment of Hindostan, with a Sketch 
of the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seeley, Capt. J. B. The Wonders ofEllora. 

, 8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mutaqberin, or a View of Modern 
Times, being a History of India from the 
^ar 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
Prom the Persian of Gholam Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Karr, W. S., and Hugh Sanderaan. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8vo. (Tlie 4th and 5th ^ 
by S. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Sbaw,. Robert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and K^shgh^r. 1871. 

, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barbary and the 
LevanL 2nded. 1757. (Orig. ed. is of 1738). 

Sbelvocke's Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the vVay of the Great South 
Sea, Perform’d in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 

22. By Capt. George S. London, 1726. 

Sberwoed, Mrs. Stories from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. This work was 
originally published about 1817, but I 


Rocbon, Abbe. See p. 618, a. 

Roebuck, T. An English and Hindoostanee 
bfaval Dictionary, 12mo. Calcutta. 
1811. Small. 

Bogerius, Alnr. De open Deure tot het 
verborgen He\’dendom. 4to. Leyden, 
1651. 

Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. : — 

Roger, Abrahani. La Porte^ Ouverte. . . . 
on la Vra^’e Representation, &c. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. 

The author was the first Chaplain at 
Pulicat (lt>31“1641), and then for some 
years at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3). The book 
was brought out by his ividow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chai>lain 
Lord (q. V. ) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap- 
lain Roger was doing the same at Puli- 
cat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the fonner. It 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its jmblioation after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 
words. The author had his information 
from a Ih-ahman named Padmanaba 
{Padmatmbha)y who knew Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation of 
Bhartrihari’s Satakas, which is printed 
at the end of the book. It is the first 
translation frt>m Sanskrit into an Euro- 
pean language (A. B.). 

Roteiro da Viagem de Vasco da Gama em 
Mccccxcvir. 2a edicSo. Lisboa, 1861. 
The fii’st ed. was published in 1838. The 
work is ascribed to Alvaro Velho. See 
Piganiere, Bihliog. Hist. Po-rt jn 159 
(note by A. B. ). 

, — — — ^ See DB" Castro. ■ ■■ 

Rousset, Leoa. A Travers la Cbiae. 8vo, 
Paris, 1878. 

*'Royle, J. P., M.D. An Essay on the An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine, 8vo. 1837. 

, Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Hat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 vols. folio. 1839. 

Rubruk, Wilhelmus de. Itinerarium in 
Recueil de Voyages et de Memoires de 
la Soc. de Geograi:)hie. Tom. iv. 1837. 

Rumpbius (Geo. Everard Rumpf.) Her- 
barium Amboinense. 7 vols. folio. Am- 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 

Russell, Patiick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel. 2 vols. folio3 1803. 

Rycaut, Sir Paul. Present State of tbe 
Ottoman Empire. Polio, 1687. impended 
to ed. of Knollys’ Hist, of tbe Turks. 
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cannot trace the exact date. It is almost Stedman, tT. 
unique as giving some view of the Hfe^ of Expediti< 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British in Surina' 
regiment in India, though of course Stephen, Bi: 
much is chang-ed since its date. comar an 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, chiefly Auto- Stokes, M. ! 
biographical. 1857. 1879. 

" Sherring, Kevd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and Strangford, 

Castes. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 2 vols. 8’ 

Shipp, John. Memoirs of the Extraordi- St. Tierre, B 
nary Military Career of . . . written by 1^91- 
Himself. 2nd ed. (First ed., 1829). 3 Subsidies pj 
vols. 8vo, 1830. gueza. {] 

Sibree, Bevd, The Great African Island. demy of 3 

1880. Sulivan, Cay 

Sidi ’Ali. The Mohit, by S. A. Kapudan. jn Zanzib, 

Exts. translated by Joseph v. Hammer, Coast of i 

in J. As. Soc. Bengal, vols. iii. k v. Surgeon’s Be 

, Eelation des Voyages de, nomme 

ordinairement Katibi Roumi, ^ trad, sur Symes, Maj< 
la version allemande de M. Diez par M. Embassy 
Moris in Journal AsiaUque, Ser. I. the year 3 
Tom. IX. 

Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai. Taranatha’s 
See Frescobaldi. 

Simpkin. See Letters. St. Peterf 

’ Skinner, Lt. -Col. James, Military Memoirs Tavernier, < 
of. Ed. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851. Turquie, < 

• Sleeman, Lt.-Col. (Sir Wm.) Samaseeana 4to. Par 

and Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language E 

of the Thugs, ^ 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. quoted, 1: 

Eambles and Eecollections of an of Travel 

Indian Official. 2 vols,, large 8vo. 1844. Monsieur 

An excellent book. great men 

Small, Rev. G. A Laskari Dictionary. Taylor, Col. 
12ino. 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 8vo. (1877 
Eoebuck, q. v. ) Teignmouth, 

Smith, E. Bosworth. life of Lord Law- by his So 

rence. 2 vols. 8vo, 1883. 1843. 

Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of the Be^lar Teixeira, B, 
Corps in the service of Native Princes. los Reyes 

4to. Tract, Calcutta, N. D. London, Harmuz, 

If^OS. Oriental 1: 

Solvyns, F. B., Les Hindous. 4 vols., separated 
folio. Paris, 1808. Tennent, Sir 

Sonnerat, Voyages aux Indes Orjentales Tenreiro, Ai 

ot a la Chine. 2 vols.; 4ta 1781. Also da India 
3vols.8vo. 1782. 

Sousa, P. Francesco de. Orieute Conquis- quoted (I 

tado a J esus Christo pelos Padres da | Lisbon, 1' 
Conipanha de Jesus. Lisbon, 1710. Terrv A ’ 
Folio. Reprint of Pt. L, at Bombay, 1881. Observed 

Southey, R. Curse of Kehama. 1810. In lain to t 

Collected Works. Row, .Kn 

Spielbergen van Waerwijck, Voyage of. Great Mo 

(Four Voyages to the E. Indies from , Anisf 

1594 to 1604, in Dutch), 1646. juinted a 

Sprenger, Prof. Aloys. Die Post uud Travels o 

Esise-Eouteu des Uriepts. 8vo. Leipzig, East Indi; 
1864. ^ 

Stanley’s Vasco da Gama. See Correa. Thevenot, M 
Staunton, Sir G. Authentic Account of lations d 

liord Macartney’s Emlmssy to the 2nded. i 
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Tlievet. Les Singularitez de la Prance 
Antarticqiie^ aiifcrement iiommee Ame- 
■ ricjtie. ,■ Paris,. 15,58# 

H. S. Tlie Eod in India. 8vo. 
^Mangalore, 1878. 

Thomas, Edward. Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Dehll. 8vo. 1871. 

Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. London, 1852. 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-Ghina, and China. 8vo. 1875. 
Thornhill, 5Iark. Personal Adventures, 
&c,, in the Mutiny. 8vo. 1884. 
Thnnberg, 0# P., M.D, Travels in Europe, 
Africa, and A^ia, made between the 
3 ^ear 3 1770 and 1779. E. T. 4 vols. 

, Svo. 1799. 

Timonr, Institutes of. E. T. by Joseph 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

► Tiimir, Autobiographical Memoirs of. E. 
T. by Major C. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. E. T. 

by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 
*Tipu Sultan, Hist, of, by Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. E. T. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) Svo. 1864. 

Tod, Lieut. Col. James. Annals and Anti- 
quities of Ilajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 1829. 
Tohfut-nl-Mtyahideea (Hist, of the Maho- 
medans in Malabar). Trd. by Lieut. 
M, J, Powlandson. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
18^, Svo. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Ed. 1863. (Originally 
published in Blackwood, c. 1830-31.) 
Tombo do Estado da India. See Subsidies 
and Botelho, 

Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 
4to. London, 1819-23. 

Trevelyan, G-, 0. See Competition-Wallah 
and Dawk-Bungalow, 

Tribes on My Frontier. Bombay, 1883. 
Trigautins. De Chi-istiana Expeditione 
apud Sinas. 4to. Lugduni, 1616. 
Tumour’s'] (Hon. George) Mahawanso. 
The M. in Roman characters with the 
translation subjoined, &c. (Only one 
vol. published.) 4 to. Ceylon, 1837. 
Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1871. 

Tyr, Guillaume de, et ses Continuateurs— 
Texte du XIII. Sifecle — par M. Paulin. 
Paris. 2 vols. large Svo. 1879-80, 


Uzzano, G. A book of Pratica delM Merca- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th voL of 
Della Dedma, See Pegolotti. 


' Valentia, Lord. Voy 
India, &c. 1802-18 


ges and Travels to 
6. 3 vols. 4to, 1809, 


Yalentyn. Oud en Niew Oost-IuL 
vols. folio— often bound in 8 
Amsterdam, 1624-6. 




VanBraam Honckgeist (Embassy to China), 
E. T. London, 1798. 

Van den Broecke, Pieter. Reysen naer 
Ooost Indieii, See. Amsterdam, edns. 
1620? 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Vander Lith. See Merveiiles. 

Vanity Fair, a Hovel without a Hero, 
Thackeray’s. This is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by page, it is from 
ed. 1867. 2 vols. Svo. 

Vansittart, H. A Narrative of the Transac- 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. Svo. 
1766 .^ 

Van Twist, J ehan ; Gewesen Overhoof t van 
de Nederlandsche comtooren Amadahat, 
Cambaija, Brodcra, en Broitchia, Generali 
Beschrijvinge van Indien, &c. t’Am- 

, steledam, 1648. 

Varthema, Lodovico di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1610 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A., and 
edited, &c., by George Percy Badger, 
Hak. Soc., 1863. 

This is the edn, quoted, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Burnell writes ; 

We have also used the second edi- 
tion of the original (?) Italian text 
(12mo, Venice, 1517). A third edition 
appeared at Milan in 1523 (4to), and a 
fourth at Venice in 1535. This interest- 
ing Journal was translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 (Svo), and Purchas 
{ii., pp. 1483-1494) gives an abridgment ; 
it is thus one of the most important 
sources.” 

Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthema, 
seem to have been aware of the dis- 
paragement cast on his veracity in the 
famous Colloquies of Garcia de Orta 
(f. 29 D. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voyages in the 
further East ; and deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut an*d Cochin; a 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

Vermeulen, Genet. Oust Indische Voyage. 
1677. 

Vigpie, G. Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. 1842. 

Vincenzo Maria. II Viaggio all’ Indie 
orientali del P. . . # Procuratore Gene- 
rale de’ Carmelitani Scalzi. Folio, 
Roma, 1672. 

Vitriaci, Jacobi (Jacques de Vitry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. See Bongars. 

Voeabulista in Arabico. (Edited by 0. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis. 
ovo. Calcutta, 1845, 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfabrt des Ritters 
(1496-1499.) From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. ... Interspersed with many use- 
ful and curious Observations and Anec- 
dotes. Svo. London, 1762. 

VilH®3fS, ,J. A. Lexicon Persico-Latinum. 
’ 2 vols. and Supr^t. Bonnae ad Rhenum. 
1655^7. 
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Wallace, A. H. The Malay Archipelago. 
7th ed. 1880. 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picttix*esque (by Panny Parkes). 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 1850. 

^ Ward, W. A View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. London. 1817-1820. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Inthetitles offirst2yols. publd. inl817, 
this ed is stated to be in 2 vols, In those 
of the 3rd and 4th, 1820, it is stated to be 
in 4 vols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
when the first two were published. 

The work originally appeared at 
Serampore, 1811, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Waring, E. I. The Tropical Resident at 
Home, &c. 1866. 8vo. 

Wassaf, Geschichte Wassafs, Persisch 
herausgegeben, und Deutsch iibersetzt, 
von Joseph Hammer-Pnrgstall. 4to. 
Wien, 1856. 

Watreman, W._^ The Pardle of Facions. 
London, 1555. Also reprinted in the 
Hakluyt of 1807. 

Wellington Despatches. The Edn. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Reminis- 
cences ... of nearly 40 years Active 
Service in the E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. (An excellent book.) 

' Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Time . . . compiled from Official Re- 
cords. 3 vols. sm. sq. 8vo. 1861. 

n-., Early Records of British India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nd ed. 1879. 

Wheler, Rev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Folio, 1682. 

' Whitney (Prof. W. D.). Oriental and 
Lingnistical Studies. New York, 
1873-74. ^ vols. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to E. L 
Affairs ; printed by order of Parliament. 
Folio, 1821. 


Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an Attempt to 
trace' the Hist, of Mysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 

1810-17. 

Williams, ■ Monier. Religious Thought 
and Life in India. Part L, 1883. 

S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 

Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1856. 

Williamson, V. M. The East India Vade 
Mecum, by Capt. Thomas Willlainsf>n 
(the author of Oriental FieM 
2vols. 8vo. 1810. 

Williamson, Capt. T. Orinetal FieM 
Sports. Atlas folio, 1807. 

Wills, 0. T. In the Land of the Lion and, 
the Sun, or Modern Persia. 1883. 

Wilson, John, B.B., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.B. 1878. ■ - 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Parsian Dic- 
tionary. 8vo. 1882. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notes. (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners axid Senti- 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1802. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W, W. 
Hunter. 1875. 

Wytfliet. Histoire des Indes. Fo., 3 pfe. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xaverii, Bcti. Francisci, Indiarum Aiwstxdi 
Epistolarum Libri Quinque. Pragjxe, 

, m7. ■ ' ' ", , , ' 

Xavier, St. Francis, Life and Lettere of, 
by Revd. H. I, Coleridge fS. J.). 2 vok, 
8vo. 1872. 


Zedler, J. H. Grosses VollstandligesXTni- 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1750 ; and Siipi>lement, 4 volA 
1751-1754. 

Ziegenhalg. &ePropsgaHcB#f the GoipeL ■ 


COEEIOENDA 


Page. Gol. 


Position. 


Passim ..........JFbr “ Pyrard de la Val” read “ Pyrard de Laval.’’ 

iist, p. xsxi “Buchanan, Dr. Prancis (afterwards 

; Hamilton). A Journey . . . through . . . Mysore, 
Oanara, and Malabar . . . &c. 3 vols. 4to. 1807. 
(4th quotation) Phr “Zeidler” “Zedler,” 

( « „ ) Por '‘p. 130” read “p. 150.” The date of the 

crentislGlO. 

(3rd „ 1st line) ...Pbr “none” “now;” also the reference of 
1873 is l 99. 

(2nd „ under h)... should be under a. 

(after 2nd quotation) ... Por “ Arungzehe” “Aurangzeb.” 

(Istline) . .............. ......Por“ 866” jmc? “1866.” 

(1st quotation) For “ dez Mombayn ” read “ de Mombayn.” 

( „ ,, ) .....j?b?* “fedias ” “ fedeas. ” 

( ,♦ 5 , ) For “ Hoy aforada” read “ foy aforada.” 

(2nd last quotation) For “ Wakeman ” read “ Watreman. ” 

(under Bummello) Bombay duck (q.v.) ” read “see Bucks, 

Bombay.” 

(2nd last quotation) For “ Lord Minto on ” read “Lord Minto in.” 

(date of 3rd quotation).. Par “ 1872” rcac^ “ 1874,” 

(5th quotation from bot- 
tom) Par “Buxerries” read “Buxaries.” 

( ,, „ „ )P<?/are “stopped” f?i5eri “if.” 

(5th quotation) Par “Lyeli” read “ Lyall.” 

(8th line from bottom)... Por “navo” read “naoo.” * 

(under Chawbuckswar). deZe “obsolete.” 

(line 17) For “ Zxmme (q.v.) ” read “ Zimmd (v, Jangomay), 

{2nd quotation) For “ ” read “ 

(last line) For “ K5Uidam ” read “ Kdllidam.” 

(in regard to campo) see p. 263, col. h, note. 

(under Cotia, 2nd quota- 
tion) For “ Frivia^^ read Priinor,^^ 

(note.) Por correction, see in Sgppt. Reshire. 

(3rd line) ,..„.For “ (see that word) ” read “ (see Prazala),” 

(1st quotation) For “ Diego ” read “ Diogo.” 

(under Elk) For ^*hdra$ingd^^ read “darrda.” 

(2nd quotation) In regard to “Scavenger,” see that word. 

(at end of quotations) ...For “Helbert,” read “Hebbert.” 

(under Euleeta) For ‘ * Eamosammy ” read “ Ramasammy.” 

(5th quotation from be- 
low) For “DiUon”read “Dellon.” 

(under (xole) For * ‘ Baker ” read ^ * Baber. ” 

(1st quotation and note).Par explanation of Geme, see Jam, b. in Suppt. 

349 a & 5 (4th quotation, under 

Jeetul) ..It doubtful if ceitU is the same word. At least 

. , ' , ^ r there ^ a medieval Portuguese copper coin called 

. ^ > .I "i A (see Fermndes, m 3femorias da 

. ' [y' ' ;■ dk^ Sciencias de Idsboa^ ,2da. ' 

* ' " y 1', - ' :J? .%|s^may have got confounded 


In Book 

10 

a. 

30 

b 

■31 

b 

■47 

b 

64 

b 

76, 

a 

77 

,■ b 

77 

b 

77 

h 

84 

h 

96 

h 

101 

a 

304 

h 

104 

h 

104 

b 

109 

a 

121 

h 

142 

h 

145 

b 

159 

a 

181 

a 

180 

b 

205 

b 

253 

a 

258 

h 

260 

a 

261 

b 

263 

b 

267 

b 

274 

h 

292 

b 

294 

a 

346 

a 
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COMBIGENDA, 


Page Col. 


383 

408 

409 


416 

422 

424 

487 

520 

5C9 

614 

614 


629 

703 


a 

h 

a 

a 

a 

h 

a 

h 


Position. 

(2nd quotation) For “ BeUa Thomba ” read “ Bella T. .mba.’' 

(5th quotation) jPor “ Oonto ” rarf “ Couto.” ^ „ 

funder Mahratta) JPor “ Marhatta. ” read Marliatta. ^ e _nnd 

' J Marhata (Slarhati, Marahti, :Marhairii, aiui 

Mariltha. 

,, Mahannali For “ Miana ” read Meeana.” 

(last quotation) Foo* “ Eredio ” read “ Eredia.” . 

/ ) Afte)' “V. de St. Martin,” insert I t*xen:i> 

’* ” Bouddhistes,” 

(4th „ ) For “ Bontis ” read “ Bontius.” 

(middle of col.) For “ Eo-o-iva” read “ 'E<rcrtw.” 

(5th quotation) For “Pundurang” read “ Pandurang/’ 

(2nd „ ) -For^ ‘ ‘ Travellers ” read ' * Travels.” 

(quotation of 1554) For'' Busheg ” read " Busheq. ” 

Add, that in the Diarj’ in England of Annibaxe 

Litolfi of Mantua the writer says : “ On entering 

the Tower there is a serragJio in which., from 
grandeur, they keep lions and tigers and cat- 
lions.” (See liawdoii Bremm's Calendar ^-{[Faperr 
in Archives of Yeuice, vol. vi. pt. iii., 15oi~lot.»8. 
Appendix.) 

(under Shooldarry) For ' ' Platts ” read " Platt.” 

(under Tincall) ...For “Tavyavoi” read "TdyyavotF 


The following, among those words for which readers have been referred, in the 
G-lossaey, to the Supplement, have been forgotten in the latter : 

Faghfur (see p. 264). 

Uncovenanted ^ (se'ep. 207). 

Kuraohee (seep. 214). 



ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TEEMS AND 
EHEASES OF ANALOGOUS OEIGIN. 


ABABA. 


Abada, S. A used by old 

82 )amsh and Portugu»L‘se writei's for a 
‘ rbinoceros,* and adoi-^ted by some of 
tbe older English narrators. The 
origin is a little donljtfnL If it were 
certain that the word did injt occur 
’earlier than c. Io30-40, it would 
most 2 )rol>ably be an adoption from 
the Malay Imidk, ' a rhinoceros.’ The 
word is n<‘)t us<h 1 by Barros where he 
would probably have ust.nl it if he 
knew it (see quotation umhn* Gailda) ; 
and we have found no proof of its 
earlier existence in the language of 
the Peninsula; if this should be es- 
tablished we should ha.ve t('» seek an 
Arabic origin, in such a word as ubidj 
fern, ahida^ of which one meaning is 
(•r. Lchk) ‘ a vild animal.’ The usual 
form aha da is certainly somewhat in 
favom* of such an origin. 

It will be observed that more than 
one authority makes it the female 
rhinoceros, and in the dictionaries the 
w^'ord is feminine. But so Barros 
makes Gamin. 

1541. ‘ ‘ Mynes of Silver, C-opper, Tin, and 
Lead, from whence great quantities thereof 
were continually drawn, which the Alerch- 
ants carried away with Troops of Elephants 
and Ehinoceroses {et/i eafilns ck elefantes e 
hadas) for to transport into the Kingdoms of 
Sarmtu, by us called Famhco.famdj/, 
(Savad/f in orig.), Tanijin Pronif Cidambi- 
ham and other Provinces .... ” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xli.) in Cofauiii). 49. 

The kingdoms named here are Siam (see 
under Sarnau) : Pitchalok and Sawatti (now 
two iwovinces of Siam) ; Taungu and Prome 
in B- Burma ; Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo-China, more or less fabulous. 

1544. *^Now the King of Tartary ’was 
fallen upon the City of Peqiiin with so great 
an army as the like had never been seen 
$inceAda}n/s time ; in this army .... were 
seven and t’^venty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 


score thousand Khinoceroses” {dondepartirdo 
com oitenta mil hadas). — Ib, (orig. caj). evii.) 
in Cor/an, j). 149. 

1585. “It is a very fertile country, with 
ggeat stoare of prouisioun ; th ere are elephants 
in great number and ah^das, which is a 
kind of beast so big as two great buls, and 
hath vppon his siiowt a little home.” — Jfen- 
doza, ii. 311- 

1592. “We sent commodities to their 
king to bai’ter for Amber-greese, and for the 
homes of Ahath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the traffique in his hands. Now this 
Abath is a beast which hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female A^mcoiTie, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Aloores in those parts as a most 
soveraigne remedie against poyson.” — jBar- 
1‘tr in jShL ii. 591. 

1598. “The Abada, or Bhinoceros is not 
in India, ^ but onely in Bemjula and PataneP 
— Limehotem 

“ Also in BengaUt we found great numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called 
Bhinoc€7Vks, and of the Portingalles Abadas, ’ 
— 28. 

c. 1606. . . ove portano le loro mer- 

canzie i)er vendeiie a’ Cinesi, particolar- 
mente . . . molti corni della Bada, detto 
Binoceronte. . — CarUtti^ 13. 199. 

1611. “ Bada, a very fierce animal, called 
by another more common name Bhinoccros. 
In our days they brought to the King 
Philip II., now in glory, a Bada which was 
long at Aladrid, having his horn sawn off, 
and being blinded, for fear he should hurt 
any body .... The name of Bada is one 
imi>osed by the Indians themselves; but 
assuming that there is no language but had 
its origin from the Hebrew in the confusion 
of tongues .... it will not be out of the 
way to observe that Bada is an Hebrew 
word, from Badad^ ‘'solus, solitarius,’ for 
this animal is produced in desert and very 
solitary places.” — Coharruvias^ s. v. 

1613. “ And the woods give great timber. 


* i.e., not oh the west coast of the Peninsula, 
called especially. Jnd to by the Portuguese. See 
under I 
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AeliailOCk, n.p. Hincl. ( linnah and 
Aclidnah Tlie namo by ■winch tlie 
station of Barrackpore (q.v.) is com- 
monly known to sepoys and otlier 
natives. Some liave coiiuected the 
name witk that of Job f'/arruod:, oi\ as 
A. Hamilton calls Iiiin, ClianEoek,^tlie 
founder of Calcutta, and tlie ^piutaticms 
render this probable. Fnrnierly 
Cantonment of Secrole at Bc^riares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, 
as Chotd (or Little) Achaiiak. 

1726. ‘‘’t stedekeii Tsjannock;*-!'?- 

leritiJii, V. 17)3. In Val.s mu p_ nf Benyul 
also, we find opposite to 
Tsjannak, and then CAhcattv^ and 

1758. “ Notwifchstaiidiir^ ^these solemn 

assurances from the l>utcli in wii> }nd-red 
expedient to send a detachment of 
. . . . t<;> take possession nf TanriU F-'a-t and 
Charnoc’s Battery opjtosne tn it.'—Xar- 
rative of Butch atteiiipt in the Hou,Ay, in 
Malcoluts Life of dive, ii. 76. 

1810. *‘The old villa-'e of Achsnock 
stood on the yroimd ivliich the pcKt of J»ar* 
rackpore now occupies.” — J/, 1-12. 

1848. ^‘Froin an <a*al tradition stni pre- 
valent among the natives at Ihirrackpore 
. . , we learn that Hr. ('barniK.k bmit a 
bungalow there, anti a fionrishing bam* 
arose under his patri'umge, Wfore the 
settlement of Calcutta hat! been deter- 
mined on. BaiTack]>ore is at this day l)esfc 
known to the natives by the name tJ 
Chanock.”— 27ic Bimjai. OUtiumj^ Calc. 
P-2. 

Achar, s. Pers, aeha\ adopted ia 
nearly all the yernaculars of India for 
acid and salt relishes. By Europeans it 
is used as the equivalent of * pickles,® 
and is applied to all the stores of 
Crosse and Blackwell in that kind. 
We have adopted the word thi-oiigh 
the Portuguese ; but it is not impossible 
that Western Asiatics got it originally 
from the Latin acetana . — (See Fliu. 
Hut Nat xLx. 19). 

1563. “ And they prepare a coiwm'-e of 
it {Aimeardium) with suit, whcit ii is green 
(and this they call Achar), anti this in ?4old 
in the market Just as olives are with usd*— 

Garcia de 0. f. 17. 

1596. Linschoten in the Butch gives the 
word correctly, hut in the English verfifioa 
(1598) it is i^rinted Machar, 

1616. jvtrelcmcfs* wife came and 

brought me a small Jarr of achar for a pra- 
sent, desyring me to exskews her husband 
in that he abcented hvnnseife to take phl- 
sik.”~CocX’^, i* 135. 

1623, “And all these preserved in a way 


sugar cakes.”— Cod's*5 Bzar?/, ii. 56. 

1626. On the margin of Pigafetta’s Congo, 
as given by Purchas (ii. 1001) we find: 

‘ ‘ Rhinoceros or Ahadas. ’’ 

1631. “ Lib. V. cap. 1. Be Abada sen 

Rhinocerote.” — JBoniii Hist. Hat. et Med. 

1726. “ Abada, s. f. La hembra del 

Rhinoceronte.” — Dice, dc la Lengua Gas- 
tellaniu 

Abcaree, Abkary. Hind, from 
Pers. ab-Mrt, the business of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
elliptically the excise upon such 
business. This last is the sense in 
which it is used by An^lo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spiiits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shop-keepers. This is what is 
called the ‘Abkary System.’ The 
system has often been attacked as 
promoting tipphng, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much experience 
in Bengal.* 

June, 1879. “Natives who have ex- 
pressed their views are, I believe, unani- 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don’t sa.y that 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increased consump- 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that more 
people drink now than formerly : but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860.” 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. 

1797. “The stamps are to have the 
words ‘Abcaree licenses’ inscribed in the 
Persian and Hindee languages and charac- 
ter.” — Berigal Megulatiom, x. 33. 

Abihowa. Properly (Pers.) dS-o- 
Jiamd, ‘water and air.’ The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘ climate.’ 

1786. “What yoTr*lvrite concerning the 
death of 500 Koorgs from small-pox is 
understood , ._; > they must be kept where 
, , the climate [ah-o-hawa] may best agree 
V with them.”— 269. 


* An interpreter. 
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that is really very good, which they call 
acciaoJ’----i)e??a ii* 708. 

1653. “ Achar est vii iiom Indistanni, 
oil Indien, que signifie des maiigues, on 
aiitres fruits confis avec de la uioutarde, de 
Tail, du sel, et du vmaigre lirindienne.”--- 
Be la BoiiUaiw, hZl. 

1687. ‘ ^ Achar I presume signifies sauce . 
They make in the Mast Indies, especially at 
Mkmi and Megu, several sorts of Achar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboes, &c. Bambo- 
J-cMr and Mango-Ae/iar are most used.” — 
Ba-mmer, i. 391. 

1727. “And the Soldiery, Bishers, Pea- 
sants, and Handicrafts (of Goa) feed on a 
little Eice boiled in Water, with a little bit s 
of Salt Fish, or Atchaar, which is pickled 
Fruits or Boots. i. 252. 

1783. We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, were used 
by the ChMlkts (v. Choolia), and were called 
atchar {Voifage to 3Iergui, 40). Thus the 
word passed to J ava, as in next quotation ; 

1768-71. “ When green it (the mango) is 
made into attjar; for this the kernel is 
taken out, and the space filled in "with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy ingre- 
dients, after which it is i>iclded in vinegar.” 
— Stavomms, i. 237. 

Acheen, n.p. (Pers. Achm.) The 
name applied by ns to the state and I 
town at the hT. W, angle of Sumatra, 
which was long, and especially during ^ 
: the 16th, & 17th centimes, the greatest 
natiye power on that Island. The 
proper Malay name of the place is 
Ache, The Portuguese generallj^ called 
it Achem (or frequently, by the adhesion 
of the genitiye preposition, Bacliem, 
so that Sir P. Greyile below makes 
two kingdoms), but our Acheen seems 
to have been derived from the mariners 
of the P, Gulf or W- India, for vre find 
the name so given (AcMn) in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl, and in the Geog. Tables of 
Sadik Isfahan!. This forai may have 
been suggested by a jingling analogy, 
such as Orientals love, with MacMn 
(q.v.). See also under Looty. 

1549. “Piratarum Acenomm nec peri- 
culum nec susxficio fuit.”— .S'. Fr, Xai\ 
Epistt. 337. 

1552. “But after Malacca was founded, 

I and especially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacem began to in- 
crease in power, and that of Pedir to dimi- 
nish. And that neighbouring one of Achem, 
which was then insignificant, is now the 
greatest of all.”— Ear?w, III. v. 8. 

1563. 

“Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Oil do sanguinolento 


Taprobanico * Achem, que lio mar 
molesta 

Ou do Gambaico occulto imiguo nosso.” 

Camoes, Ode prefixed to Garcm de Orta, 

c. 1569. “Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King.”— Ctesar Frederike, tr. in 
Hakluyt, a, Zqo, 

c. 1590. “The zidjdd (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour- town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achm,^ goes by the 
name of Bmnatra-zabdd, and is by far the 
best.”— i. 79. 

1597. “ . . . . . do Pegu como do Da- 
ehem.”— Letter, in Arch. Fort. Or, 
fasc. 3, 669. 

1.599. “ The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, is possessed by many Kynges, enemies 
to the Portugals ; the cheif is the Kinge of 
Dachem, wdio besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (read Jor for 
Johor e) are in lyke sorte enemies to the Por- 
tugals.”— Fidke Grevile to Sir F. Wal- 
singham (in i. 125). 

c. 1635. “ Achin (a name equivalent in 
rhyme or metre to * Machfii ’), is a well 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the equinoctial line .” — Bddik Isfakdni (Or, 
Tr. F.) p. 2. 

1820. “In former days,^ a great many 
junks used to frequent Achin. This trade 
is now entirely at an end.” — Craiofiird, H, 
Ind, Arch, Hi. 182. 

Adam’s Apple. This name (Porno 
cV Admno) is given at Goa to the fruit of 
the Mimimps Elengi, Linn. {Birdwood ) ; 
and in the 1635 ed. of GerarcWsHerball 
it is applied to the Plantain. But in 
earlier days it was applied to a fruit of 
the Citron kind.— (See Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed., i, 101), and the following ; 

c. 1580. “ In his hortis (of Cairo) ex arbo- 
ribus virescunt mala citria, aiirantia, limo- 
nia sylvestria et domestica poma Adami vo- 
cata.”— Pro^. Alpinm, i. 16. 

c. 1712. “ It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree , . . it is called Pomum Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appeamnce c»f two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients ima- 
gined to be the vestiges of the impression 
which our forefather made upon the for- 
bidden fruit.” . . . Bluteau, quoted by Tr. 
of Albogum*que, Hak. Soc. i. 100. 

The fruit has nothing to do with 
mmhoa, with which Bluteau and Mr. 
Birch connect it. See Jambu. 

Adati, S. A Iqnd of piece goods 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the proper form or etjunology. 
It may have been of half -width (from 
Hind, adha, ‘ half ’), 

* This alludes to the mistaken notion, as old as , 
, N, Gonti (c. 1440), that Sumatra 



“ CdBseri [probably Kasiari in 
Midnapur Dist.] supplies many^ 

Bhelm* Giwjg(mm, Allegias, and Matlia:^s, 
which are mostly made there.”— 

V. 159, 

1813. Among Bengal piece-goods : ‘/Ad- 
daties, Pieces 700 ” [Le. piecestothe ton).— 
ifzYtoJi,, ii. 221. 

Adawlut, s. Ar, — -’adalat, ‘ a 
Court of Justice/ from ’adZ/ ‘ doing 
justice.’ Under the Mahommedan 
government there were 3 such courts, 
viz., Nizanmt ’Adalat, pmdnl ’Ada- 
lat, and Faujddn ’Adalat, so-caUed 
from the respective titles of the officials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Cml Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793, 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Grovernment, and then 
the BuxUef Adawlut {Badr 'AdCdat) 
became the chief Court of Appeal for 
each Presidency, and its work was done 
by several European (Civilian) Judges, 
That court was, on the criminal side, 
termed Nmimut Adawlat, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Foiijdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Mzamut, _ This 
system ended in 1863, on the intro- 
duction of the Penal Code, and the 
institution of the High on their 

present footing. 

On the original history and constitu- 
tion of the Courts see Fifth Bepori, 

1812, p. 6. 

1826. ‘‘The adawlut or Court-house 
was close by.” — Fand. Hm% 271. 

Adig ar, s. Properly ad/iYX'ar, from 
Skt. adkiMrin, one possessing autho- 
rity; Tmi.adMMn,oY-'kdren, The title 
was formerly in use in South India, and 
pjerhaps still is in the native states of 
Malabar, for a rural headman. It was 
also in Ceylon (adikarama, adikar) 
the title of a chief mioister of the 
Candyaii Kings. 

1544. ‘ ‘ Pac te comem et humaniim cum 
isti G-enti i>raebeas, turn praesertim magis- 
tratibus eorum et Praefectis Pagorum, quos 
Adigares vocant.”— Fr. Xctv, 113. 

1681. ‘ ‘ There are two who are the ^eatest 
and highest officers in the land. They are 
called Adigars, I may term them Ohief 
JndgeaF—Knox, 48, 

1726. Adigaar, This is as it were the 
Second of the Fessave, — V<x>lentijn (Ceylon), 
Maims of Officers, &c., 9, 

1796. “In Malabar esiste oggidl I’uffizio 
* See note under Alleja, 


, , . . molti Mdruihirer O: niiiiistri 
Adhigari o ministri d'uii distretto. . 

FaoUno, 237. 

1803. “ The highest offieeis ,-.f Srate are 
the Adigars or Prime 1 li»?y are 

two in number .” — b O g-'x-, 2eh. 

Adjutant, s. A WpI fnlk-.l .'no 

doubt) from its comical resomblanec to 
a human figure in a still: dress ]>sif‘iTig 
slowly on a parade-ground. ^ It is tla;* 
(Hind.) hargild, or gigantic rnnuo 
and popular '.scavenger < > i Ik *rig. 1 1 , ^ tin 
LeptiFtlhis aryala of Limirrms. Tlio 
Hind, name is by some ^dictmiiari^'S 
derived from a supposed t^aiisk. w<|nl 
Jiadda-glJa, ' bone-swalhwer.' ^ The 
compoiiiid, however a]’>propriat(?. iS 
to be found in Buhtliiigk ^ and^ Ih ♦tli > 
great Dictionary. The lard is tctv 
well described by Aolian, uirler tie’' 
name of KrjXcu which is perhar*’- is 
relic of the stilljavsr*rve<l vriaMilsr 
one. It is deserilH'sl l>y anotlirr lana**, 
as one of the x>eculiaritk*s of India, by 
Sultan Baber. 

“The fe.athers known a- Marab«'!i t-r 
Come rcolly feathers, and .-fid in ralrntLa 
are the under taiI-eoV(>rt'^_ uf this, 

Lept. Ja ixtn iea, am )tiiei an* I snisi Her s| >< ” 
{Jerdon)» Theyiame marfdtoui ffrom tite Ar. 
mumhit, ‘quiet/ and thence ‘a licriiiitj 
through the Port, hinri/hi/fo) havi" 

been given to the bird in AiVipi mi like rea- 
son to that of adjutant in India. 

c. A.D. 250. “ And I hear that there Is 
in India a bird Jtehr, which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard; it has a navitli of a 
frightful size, and long legs, ami it earriesy. 
huge crop which looks like a h-atlier bag : it 
hasanif)st dissonant voice, and v.Libt thy 
i*est of the plumage is ash-ctdinnvtl, tlie tail- 
feathers are of a imie for greenidij eolmr.'* 
— Aclkui, dc Mat. Anita. xvL 4. 

c. 1530. “One of these (fowls) is the 
ding, which is a large bini Bach a! its 
wings is the length of a man ; f«i it> head 
and neck there is no hair, ^Soinetliing Hk® 
a bag hang.s from its neck ; back isidack, 
its breast wdiite ; it frequently vi.dt'i Kabul, 
One year they caught and l„friiught nm a 
ding, ivhich became very tame. The 
which they threw it, it never failctl to eiitth 
in its beak, and swaIlowe<t wit’hnnt coro. 
mony. On one occasion it swallowed a shoe 
well shod with iron : another (wasion it 

swallowed a gorxl-sized fowl righ.t down, 
with its wings and feathers.” — Buhr, 321. 

1754. “In the evening excnrsioiis .... 
we had often observed an cxtraordiinary 
species of birds, called by the natives *4?-- 
giU or HargiU, a native of Bengal, They 
would majestically stalk ah mg 'before ns, 
and at first we took them for Indians naked 
. . . . ^ The following are the exact marks 
and dimensions .... The wings extended 
14 feet and 30 inches. From the tip of the 
bill to the extremity- of the claw it mea- 
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sured 7 feet 6 inches . . . , In the craw was 
a Terapm or land-tortoise, 10 inches long ; 
and a Made male mi was found entire 
in its stoniach.'”'—/m, 183-4. 

1798. ‘‘ The next is the g^eat Heron, the 
Argali or Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
Latham ... . It is found also in Guinea.” 
—Fennwafs Vieio of Mndostan^^ ii. 156. 

1810. “Every bird saving the TOlture, 
the adjutant (or argeelah), and kite, retires 
to some shady spot.” — Williamson, F. Jf. 
ii. 3. See also s. v. Pelican. 

AfgMn, n.p. R— H . — Afglmu 
The most general name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose country is called from 
them Afghimisttm. 

In England one often hears the 
country called AfgumsUim, which is 
a mispronunciation painful to an 
Anglo-Indian ear, and even A f garni, 
which is a still more excruciating sole- 
cism. 

c, 1020. “ . . . Afghans and Khiljis . . ” 

— ’Z7Z5Z in Elliot, ii. 24 ; see also 50, 114. 

c. 1265. “He also repaired the fort of 
JahCH, which he garrisoned with Afghans.” 
^Ta7i.hMFlfozskdhl in do., iii. 106. 

14th cent. The Afghans are named by 
the continuator of Bashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see H. & E. 
xiv. 494).'' 

c. 15.o6. “ He was afraid of the Af- 

ghans.” — SkU All, in J. As., 1st S., ix. 201. 

1609. “Agwans and Fokois.’’ — W, 
Finch, in Farchas, i. 521. 

1676. “The people called Augans who in- 
habit from Candahar to Cahonl . . a sturdy 
sort of people, and great Bobbers in the 
night-time.” — Tavernier, E. T, ii. 44. 

1838. “ Professor Dorn .... discusses 

severally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the de.scent of the Afghauns : 1st, 
from the Copts ; 2nd, the Jews ; 3rd, the 
Georgians ; 4th, the Toorks : 5thj the Mo- 
guls ; Gth, the Armenians : and he men- 
tions more cursorily the opinion that they 
are descended from the Indo-Scythians, 
Medians, Sogdians, Persians, and Indians : 
on considering all which, he comes to the 
rational conclusion, that they cannot be 
traced to any tribe or country beyound their 
present seats and the adjoining mountains.” 
— Elphinstonds Cauhool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

Africo, n.p. A negro slave. 

1682. “ Here we met with y* Barbadpes 
Merchant .... James Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Africos.” — Hedges, 
Journal, Eeb. 27. 

Agar-agar, s. Tbe Malay name 
of a kind of sea-weed {Spherococcus 
lichenoides ) , It is succulent when boiled 


to a jelly; and is used by the Chinese 
with Urdsnest in soup. They ^also 
employ it as a glue, and apply it to 
silk and jDapjer intended to be transpa- 
rent. It grows on the shores of the 
Malay Islands, and is much exported 
to CMna. — (See Crawfurd, Diet. Ind. 

I Arch., and Milhurn, ii. 304). 

Ag-gari, s. Hind. ‘ Eire carriage. ’ 
In native use for a railway train. 

Agua-hoat, s. A hybrid word for 
a steamer, from Hind. Agaii, ‘fire,’ 
and Eng. loat In Bombay Ag-ldt is 
used. 

1853. .... “Agin 'hosAF—Oalcfield, i. 84. 

Ak, s. H. dh (and arh, in Sindi dh) 
the prevalent name of the maddr (v. 
Muddar) in Central and Western 
India. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
that Akbar was so-called after the ah, 
from his birth in the desert. The 
word appears in the following popular 
rhyme (quoted by Tod {Rajasthan, i. 
699). 

Ak-ra Jhoprii, 

Phok-ra bar, 

Bajra-rjl roti, 

Mot’h-ra dal : 

Dekiio Baja teri Marwar ! 

(For houses hurdles of maddr, 

Eor hedges heaps of withered thorn, 

Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse : 
Such is thy kingdom, Baja of Marwar !) 

Akyah, Ii.p. The European name 
of the seat of administration of the 
British province of Arakan, which is 
also a port exporting rice largely to 
Europe. The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 
race), who call the town TsitAitwe, 

‘ Crowd (in consequence of) War,’ 
This indicates how the settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to be healthier 
than the site of the ancient capital of 
the kingdom of Arakan, up the valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladyne B. The 
name Akyab had been applied, pro- 
bably by tbe Portuguese, to a neigh- 
bouring village, where there stands, 
about 1-| m. from the present tovoi, a 
pagoda covering an alleged relique of 
Gautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which pagoda, taken from the 
description of relique, is Au-hyait-dau, 
and of this, Akyab was probably a 
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encc to tlie latter word in our Glos- 
sary will sliow aiiotlier tairious iiiiMip- 
plication. Devic btate.s tliat uh'ntruz 
in Port, means * tlie biiekot^ of a 
Persian wkeeld * reprosontini? tlio^Ar, ; 
nUkudfiB, wMcli is from «a3os. 

He supposes tkit tb pelie..ii may | 

liaTe got tills iianie in tlie sani-e way |' 

tliat it is called in onliiiary Ar. soM-a, | 

‘ a water-carrier/ i 

It lias keen pointed out ky Hr. J 
Murray, tiiat tlie n^mfrirz of Hiiae of 
tlie early T03aigers, fM., of Paris I 

below, is not tlie fJi oiry ? b ^ . la it t lie M an- I 

of-War (or Frigate) Bird j 

aquihfs), Hawkins, at ]a ISi of tlie 
work quoted, describes witbrait iniiiiing, », 

a bird wbieli is eritlently tlie nniderii {’ 
albatross. In tbo iiiiotatioiig’rom Moc- 
qiiet again, ((IcafriK: is applieil to somo 
smaller sea-bird. Tbo la.^sage tn^in 
Sbelrocke is that wliieb suggu>tt-d to 
Coleridge “ Tlio Ancient ^farinerd' 

laG'l. ‘*Tlie 8th Ihtritiher we aiikereil 
by asnialUdaiiil called AIcatrar«a, wlaavin 
at our .coiiig a shoare, r i* found iinflduK Itii 
Bea-bir«ls, as wc* call tlaiii iJaiiets, Init hy 
the Portugal^ calltn! Alcatrar»©8» win* for | 
that cause gave tia* saitl iHlaiid tlw Baiaf | 
naine.’—jyidr/oii# (Hak. lo. > | 

1503. ** The dolphins and IwmitoCH an* Ilii ' I 
hoiuides, and the alcatrsrees the Iiawkei, 
and the flying fishes the 152. 

1004. * * The other fotile ealltid Alcatrar*! 
is a kind of Hawke that llneth l\? fidd:i>. 

For ivhen the Bonitos m* Dolphinetj 
chase the flying fish vnder the m’ater .... 
this Alcatraizi fiyeth after them like : 
Hawke after a Partridge,”— Darw IJi,*';;. 
Soc.) loS. 

c. 1608-10. *’ Alcatraz sent petis oi'-a’-c- 
ainsi comme esfcoumeauxd — r 

afjis, 220. 

1672. “We met with those feathei'etl 
; Harbingers of the .... Aihetrysscs 
j . , . ♦ they haue great Bodies, ^yet not p:--- 

portionate'to their Winu'% v. Livh « v.t 

! twice their length.”— Fipiier, 12. 

XGOO. “They have several other 
whereby to know when they are near it. m 
by the Sea Fowl they meet at Sea, espeoi.-.ky 
the Algatrosses, a very large kwg- winged 

Bird.”— /’, i. 531. 

1719, “ We had not had the sight of 
fish of any kind, since we were eoiiM S- .th- 
ward of the Streights of X« nor one | 
sea-bird, except a disconsolate blkjk Albi- 
tross, who accompanied iw for »e%*erfil y-?. 
hovering about us as if he had loit 
tiB Matkff {my second CaptainI observing* 
in one of his melancholy fit®, that this bird 
was always hovering near Imtgm'd fu.ni 


corruption. The present towm ana 
cantonment occupy dry land of veiy 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the pagoda stands must have 
stood on the shore at no distant date, 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
ad j oining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the mouth of the Arakan E., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
in the 16th and 17th centeies, and thus 
probably became known to them by a 
name taken from the pagoda. — (From a 
notehj Sir Arthur Fhayre,) 

A kind of rather 


Albacore, s. 

large sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
{Thynnm alhacora^ Lowe, perhaps 
same as Thpinus macrq)tenis, Dav’). 
From the Portuguese Albacor or 
Albecora. The quotations from 
Ovington and Grose below refer 
it to alho^ but the w’ord is, from its 
form, almost certainly' Arabic, though 
Dozy says he has not found the word 
in this sense in Arabic dictionaries, 
which are very defective in the names 
of fishes (p. 61). The word alhacmh in 
Sp. is applied to a large early kind of 
fig, from Ar. aUhaHr, ^ ‘ pra^cox ’ 
{Dozy), Heb. biJcMra, in Micah vii. 1. 
— See Coharruvias s. v. Albacora. 

1579. “These (flying fish) have tw’o ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish which is called Alhocore, 
as big as a salmon .” — Letter from Goa, by T. 
Sterens, in Hakl. ii. 583. 

1592. “In our passage over from S. Lau- 
rence to the maine, we had exceeding great 
store of Bonitos and Albocores,” — Barker, m 
MaM, ii. 592. 

1696. “We met likewise with Shoals 
of Aibicores (so call’d from a piece of white 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitude of Boiiettoes, which • are named 
from their Goodness and Excellence for 
eating; so that sometimes for more than 
twenty Days the whole Ship’s Comi>any 
have feasted on these curious fish.” — Oving- 
t07iy p. 48. 

c. 1760. “ The Albacore is another fish of 
miafeh the same kind as the Bonito . , from 60 
to 90)pounds weight and upward. The name 
of this fish too is taken from the Portuguese, 
importing its w^hite color.”— i. 5. 

Albatross, s. The great sea-bM 
{Diomedea exulam, L*)? the Port. 
alcatraz, to which the forms used by 
Hawkins and Dammer, and by Fia- 
court (accordiag to Marcel Devic) 
closely approach; : Thb Pott, word 


* Also see Dozy, s. v. Jim 

according to Colmmu’las, Iff fa Sp, one of 
earthen pots of the wrih or mtml 
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his colour, that it might be some ill omen 
, . , . But be that as it would, he after 
some fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Albitross, not doubting (perhaps) that we 
should have a fair wind after it. , . . 
Slwlvocke's Voyage, 72, 73. 

1740. “ . . . . a vast variety of sea-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are the 
.Penguins; they are in size and shape like a 
goose, but instead of wings they have short 
stumps like fins . . • their bills are narrow 
like those of an Albitross, and the}’ stand 
and walk in an erect posture. From this 
and their ■white bellies, Sir Jolm Yarborough 
has whimsically likened them to little chil- 
dren standing up in -^^liite aprons. — Anson^s 
9th ed. (1756), p. 68. 

1754. All alhatrose, a seadowl, was 
shot off the Cape of Good Mope, 'which mea- 
sured 17i feet from wing to wingC—Ives, 5. 

1803. 

“ At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Cliristian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name.” 

The Aneient Jlariner, 

c. 1861. 

Sou vent pour s’amiiser, ies homines 

d’equipage 

Prennent des albatros, vastes oiseaux des 

mers, 

Qui suivent, indt-dents cmnpagnons de 

voyage, 

Le navire glissant surlesgouffres amers.” 

Ba laMairc., L' Albatros. 

Alcatif, s. This word for ‘a carj^ot’ 
was much used hi India in the 16th 
century, and is treated by some travel- 
lers as an Indian -word. It is not 
however of Indian origin, hut is an 
Arabic word {katlf, ‘ a eai'p^^t with long 
pile ’) introduced into Portugal thiough 
the Moors. 

c. 1540. ‘‘There came aboard of Antonio 
de Faria more than 60 hatds, and balloons, 
Olid manckuas,* Mith awnings and flags of 
silk, and rich alcatifas.”— cli. ixviii. 
(orig.). 

1560. “The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabesques, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carpeted with rich alcatifas.” 
— Tenrciro, Itin. c. xvii. 

1578. “ The windows of the streets by 
which the Viceroy passes shall be hung with 
carpets (alcatifa&as), and the doors'* deco- 
rated with branches/ and the whole adorned 
asrichly as possible.” — Archiv. Port. Orient, 
fascic. ii. 225. 

1608-10. “ Quand elles vont a. TEglise on 

les porte en palanquin . . . . le dedans est 
d’vn graaid tapis de Perse, qu’ils appellent 
Alcatif.” , . . .—Pyrard, ii. 62. 

1648 “many silk stuffs, such as 

satin, contenijs,t attelap (read attdas). 


alegie . * . . ornijs (?) of gold and silk for 
women’s wear, gold alacatijven - . . 

Faji Twist, 50. 

1726. “They know nought of chairs or 
tables. The small folks eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpet, sitting 
with their feet under them, like our Tailors.” 
— Valentiyn, Y. Chorom. Q^. 

Alcove, s. This English word comes 
to us through the Span, aleova and Er. 
alcove (old Fr. aucule), from Ar. al~ 
kiihbah, applied first to a kind of tent 
(so in Hebr. Nimhers, xxv. 8) and 
then to a vaulted building or recess. 
An edifice of Saracenic construction 
at Palermo is still known as La Qitba ; 
and another, a domed tomb, as La 
! Guhola. Whatever be the true forma- 
tion of the last word, it seems to have 
given us, through the Italian, Cupola. 

Aldea, s. . A village ; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. aUdafa, ‘ a farm or 
villa.’ Bluteauex23lainsitas: Povo^ao 
menor que lugar.” Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the 
Arabic word: “An estate consisting 
of land or of land, and a house, .... 
land yielding a revenue.” The word 
forms part of the name of many towns 
and villages in Spain and Portugal. 

1547. “ The Governor {of Ba 9 aem), Bom 
Joao de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu- 
guese who served and w’ere -wounded at the 
foi-tress of Bio, and to others of long ser- 
vice.” . . . . — Sirndo Botellio, Cartas 3. 

1673. “Here ... in a s-vyeet Air, stood 
a Magnificent Eural Church ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are pleasant Aldeas, or Country 
Seats of the Gentry.” — Fryer, 71. 

1726. “There are also towardvS the in- 
terior many Aldeas, or villages and hamlets 
that . . . swarm with people.” — Valentyn, 
V. {Malabar) 11. 

1780. “ The Coast between these is filled 
with Aldees, or villages of the Indians.” — 
Punn, Y. Directory, 5th ed. 110. 

1782. II y a aussi quelques Aldees con- 
siderables, telles que Navar et Portenove, 
qui appartiennent aux Piinces du pays.” 
— Sonmrat, Voyage, i, 37. 

Aleppee, n.p. On the coast of Tra- 
vancore ; properly Alappuli. 

Aljofar, s. Port. * seed-pearl.’ 
Cobarruvias says it is from Ar. .a?- 
fauhar, ^ jewel.’ 

Allaliabad, n.p. THs name— Allah- 
abad, whioh was given ia the time 


* See tliese words, 
t See Ovington, under AUeja. 
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of Akbar to tlie old Hindu Prag, bas 
been subjected to a variety of corrupt 
pronunciations, both European and 
natiTe. Jllahdbdz is a not uncominon 
native form, converted by Euroj)eans 
into Mcdahas, and further by English 
soldiers formerly into Isle o’ hats. And 
the pliahad, which we find in the 
Hastings charges, survives in the 
JSUeeahad still heard occasionally. 

c. 1666. La Province de Halabas s’ap- 
pelloit autrefois Purop ” (vide Poorub).— i 
Uiecenotj v. 197. | 

1726. Tills exceptionally great Eiver 
(Langes) ... . comes so from the 'N. to 

Jbe S and so further to the city 

Halabas,” — Valentijn. 

, • • • • attack and invasion of 

the Lonillas .... which nevei-theless the 
said Warren Hastings undertook at the 
very time when, under the pretence of the 
difficulty of defending Corah and Illiabad, 
he sold these provinces to Sujah Dowla.” — ' 
Articles of Charge, &c., in Burke, vi. 577. 

5 ) “You will see in the letters from the 
^oard . . . . a plan for obtaining Illabad 
from the Vizier, to which he had spirit 
enough to make a successful resistance. ”~ 
CormvalUs, i. 238. 


Alleja, This ■ appears to be a 
stutt from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchah, alajah, or alaehah. It is 
thus described : a silk cloth o yards 
long, which has a sort of wavy line 
pattern running in the length on 
either side.” {Baden FoiueWs FimJah 
Handbook-, 66.) 

c. 1590. -‘The improvement is visible. 

• Alchahs also 

called Tarhdars. . . A— Ain, i. 91. (Bioch- 
mann says ; Alchah or Aldchak, any kind 
of corded stuff. Tarhddr means cordedF) 

1613. The Jldboh bestowed on him 850 
Mamoodm, 10 fine Baftas, SO Topsides,^ and 
du Allizaes. ’—JDoimiton in Furchas, i. 504. 

Alcati.., And Ib/o, see Fryer under Atlas. 

1 is renown’d .... 

Atlasses, -Cut- 

tanees, Sooseys, Cidgars, Allaiars. ” 
—Ovington, 218. • • * . 

1^2. “An Allejah petticoat striped 
with green and gold and white.”— Advert 
in Spectator, cited in MalcoWs Amcdote^, 

Allegias.”— . 

Valentijn (Surat), iv. 146. ® 

(pieces to the ton) , . . 
1200P‘--3filburn. i. 991 ^ ’ * * 


Alligator, S. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, im- 
liorted from S. America, of the Spanish 
lagarto (from Lat. lacerta), 'a hkard? 
The “ Summary of the 'Western Indies ” 
by Pietro ^Martii’ed’Aiigheria, as given 
in Eamusio, recounting the last voyage 
of Columbus, says that, in a certain 
river, “they sometimes encoiintereci 
those crocodiles which they call 
Lagarti ; these make awa^^ when they 
see Christians, and in making awa^y 
they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk ” (Pam. iii. 
f. I7r). Oviedo, on another pa ere of 
the same volume, calls them “lagarti 
o dingoni ” (f. 62). 

■ Bluteau giyes “Lagarto, Crocodihf^ 
land adds: “In the Orieiite Cm- 
qmstado (Part 1. f. S2S), you will find 
a description of the Crocodile under 
the name of Zaga rto. ’ ’ 

One often, in j:lnglo-Tndian convor- 
sation, used to meet with the endeav- 
our to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
Alligator, but this, like other appli- 
cations of popular ami general terms 
to mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases' of ‘panther, 
leopard,’ ‘camel, dromedarv,’ ‘attor- 
ney, solicitor,’ and so forth." The two 
kinds of Gangetie crocodile were known 
to AeHan (c. 250 a.d.), who wuites : 
“It i^the Ganges) breeds tw’o kinds of 
crocodiles ; one of these is not at all 
hiu'tful, w^hilst the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of fiesh ; and 
these have a horny prominence on the 
top of the iiostiiL These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers ; for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are east to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 

1493, “ In a small adjacent island ... 

enormouH kind of lizard 
[immo mug grando), which they .«aiV| was 
as large round as a calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance, .... hut bulkv as it was, 
they could m>t 
catch itr—Lmer of .Dr, Chanca, in Sdeet 

%(fed 43 ^bijor, Hak. Hoc. 

“Ah along this Piver, that %vas 
not very broad, there were a number uf 
Lizards (lagartos), which might more pro- 
perly be called berpents , , . with scales 

upon their backs, and mouths two f(K>t wide 
. f that will sometimes 

‘ overturn it 
with their tails, s^vallowing xip the men 
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whole, witliout dismembering of them.” — 
JPinto, ill Cogan’s tr. 17 {orig, cap. xiv.). 

1552. . . . aquatic animals such ^ as 

. . . . very great lizards (lagartos), which 
in form and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Kile. I. iii. 8. 

1568. “In this River we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile .... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
... F—Iob Hortop in Hakl. iii. 580. 

1579. “We found here many good com- 
modities .... besides alagartoes, munck- 
eyes, and the like.” — Brake, World BacoDir 
passed, Hak. Soc. 112. 

1591. “ In this idace I have seen very 

great water aligartos (which we call in 
English crocodiles) seven yards long.” — 
Ilaster Antonie Knlvet, mJPurchas, iv. 1228. 

1593. “ In this River (of Guayaquill) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast are great abun- 
dance of Alagartoes .... persons of credit 
have certified to me that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoales, so the Ala- 
gartoes in this. . . . 8'ir Bichard Haw- 
kins in Purchas, iv. 1400. 

c. 1593. 

“And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stiiff 11, and other skins 

Of ill-shaped fishes, . 

Borneo <0 Juliet, v. 1. 

1595. ‘ * V pon this ri ver there were great 
store of fowie .... but for lagartos it 
exceeded, for there were thousands of those 
vgly serpents ; and the people called it for 
the abundance of them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in their language.” — Raleigh, The Bis- 
coverie of Gumna, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1596. “ Once he would needs defend a 
rat to be aivimal rationale .... because 
she eate and gnawd his bookes .... And 
the more to confimie it, because everie one 
laught at him .... the next rat he seaz’d 
on nee made an anatomie of, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long upon everie artire 
or musckle, and after hanged her over his 
head in his studie in stead of an apothe- 
carie’s crocodile or dride Alligatur.” — T. 
Hashds Have tdth inm to Saf'ron Walden J 
Repr. in J. Fayne Collier's Misc. Tracts, 
p. 72. 

1610. “ These Blackes . . , told me the 

River was full of Aligatas, and if I saw any 
I must fight with him, else he would Mil 
me.”-- D. Mldleton in Purchas, i. 244. 

1613.^ . inais avante .... por 

distancia de 2 legoas, esta o fermoso lyo de 
Cassam de lagarthos o crocodillos.”*— <?o- 
dinho de Eredia, 10. 

1673. “The River w^as full of Aligators 
or Crocodiles, which lay basking in the Sun 
in the Mud on the River’s side.” — Fryer, 
55, 

1727. “I was cleaning a vessel .... 
and had Stages fitted for my People to 
stand on ... . and we -were plagued with 
five or six Allegators, which wanted to be 
on the Stage.” — A, Hamilton, ii, 133. 


1761. 

. . . else that sea-like Stream 
(Whence Traffic pours her bounties on man- 
kind) 

Dread Alligators would alone posses.” 

Gramger, Hk. iu 

1881. “The Hooghly has never been so 
full of sharks and alligators as now. We 
have it on undoubted authority that within 
the past two months over a hundred people 
have fallen victims to these brutes.”' — 
Pioiieer Mail, July 

Alligator-pear, s. The fruit of the 
Jjaurm jgersea, Lin., Per sea gratissima, 
Gaertn. The name as here given is an 
extravagant, and that of avocato or 
avogato a more moderate, corruption 
of aguacate or ahuacafl (see below), 
which appears to have been the native 
name in Central America, still sur- 
viving there. The Qiiichua name is 
2 Milta, which is used as well as agua-^ 
cate by Cieza ^e Leon, and also by 
Joseph de Acosta. Grainger {Sugar- 
cane, Bk. I.) calls it “rich sabhaca,’^ 
which he says is “ the Indian name of 
the avocato, avocado, avigafo, or as the 
English corruptly call it, alligator-pear. 
The Spaniards in S. America call it 
Aguacate, and under that name it is 
described by Ulloa,” In French it is 
called avocat. The praise which 
Grainger, as quoted below, “ liberally 
bestows ” on this fruit, is, if we might 
judge from the specimens occasionally 
met with in India, absurd. With 
I liberal pepper and salt there may be 
a remote suggestion of marrow: but 
that is all. Indeed it is hardly a fruit 
in the ordinary sense. Its common 
sea name of ^midshipman’s butter’ 
is suggestive of its merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalized 
throughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts of tropical S, America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its intro- 
duction into the Eastern world is com- 
paratively recent ; not older than the 
middle of last century. Had it been 
worth eating it would have come long 
before. 

1532-50. “ There are other fruits belong- 
ing to the country, such as fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excellent guavas, 
caymitos, aguacates, and other fruits.” — 
Cieza de Leon, 16. 

1608. “The Palta is a great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great peares ; within it hath a great stone, 
and all the rest is soft meate, so as when 
they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate taste.” — Joseph 
de AcesUm, 250. 






545. ‘‘From tlie remoter regioES, 
>f Tziiiista and other nlaces* the 
0 Taprobaiie are Bilk, Alaea-wixx! 
>ves, $andal-%¥ood, and m forth/' 
ill p. cLxxvii 

. . . a kind of ligmim allEwties.’* 
i. 3011. 
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c. 1660. 

* The Affuacat no less is Venus Friend 
(To th; /ndifis Venus Conquest doth ex- 
tend) 

A fragrant Leaf the Agnacata bears ; 
Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 
With such a white and spermy Juice it 
swells 

As represents moist Life’s first Prin- 
ciples.” 

Cowley, Of Flcmtes, y. 

1680. “This Tavoga is an exceeding 
lileasant Lslandj abounding in all manner of 
fruits, such as Pine-apples . . . . Albecatos, 
Pears, Mainrnes.” — Cajyt, SharpciiiDampier, 
iv. 

16S5. “TheAvogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as big 
as a large Lemon .... Tlie Substance in 
the inside is green, or a little yellowish, and 
soft as Butter. . . — Danpicr, i. 203. 

1736. “ Avogato . . . This fruit 

itself has no taste, but when inixt witli 
sugar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.” — Zc idler's Lexicon, s. v. 
1761. 

“ And thou green avocato, charm of sense, 
Thy ripen’d marrow liberally bestows 't.” 

Grcdnycr, Bk. I. 

1830. “The avocada, with its Brobdig- 
nag pear, as large as a ]-)urser’s lantern.”— 
Tom Crinejle, ed. 1863, 40. 

1870. “ The aguacate or Alligator 
Pear.” — Sqiiier, Honduras, 142. 

1873. ‘ ‘ Thus the fruit of the Per sea yratis- 
sima^ was called AhucatP by the ancient 
Mexicans ; the Sj^aniards corrupted it to 
avocado, and our sailors still further to 
* Alligator pears,’ mcararjua, 107. 

Almadia, s. This is a -word intro- 
dneed into Portuguese from Moorish 
Aiubic [aUma' dlya). Properly it means 
^a raft’ (see Lozy s.y.). But it is 
generally used by the writers on India 
for a canoe, or the like small native 
boat. See Finio under Alligator. 

1514.^ “E visto die non veniva nessuno 
ainbasciata, solo venia molte abadie, ciofe 
barche, a venderci galline. . da 

FmpoU, in Archiv. Stor, Ital. p. 59. 

1644. “Huma Almadia pera servigo do 
dito Baluarte, com seis marinheiros que 
cada hum ven-se hum x(erafi)®» por mes 
in Bocarro 

(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

Almanack, s. On this difficult 
word see Dozy’s Oosterlingen, In a 
“passage quoted by Eusebius from Por- 
phyry (Praep. Evangel, t, iii. ed. Gais- 
ford), there is mention of Egyptian 
calendars called ^oKpevi^^iam* Also in 
, the Vocalular Aratngo of Pedro de 
y; Alcala (loOoJ the A]p. Mandk is given 
as the equivalent of Spanish 


^ almanaqne, which seems to show 
that the fSp. Arabs did use irutnOJcJi in 
the sense recpiired, probably liaviicg 
adopted it from the ^ Egyptian, and 
' having assumed the initial al to be 
their own article. 

Almyra,s. ‘K^ahnCtrl. A wardrobe, 

chest of drawers, or like piece of (closed) 
fimiitiire. The word is in general use, 
by masters and servants in Anglo- 
Indian households, in both X. and 8?. 
India. It has come to us from the I'ort. 
aimario, but it is the same word as Fr. 
ar moire, old E. arahry, Ac., and Sc. 
aimnvy, originating in the Lat. 
rill 111 , or -ran which occurs also in 
L. Gr. as dppapr}, dppdpiop, 

c. B.c. 200. “ Hoe est rpu.<d /■flim elan- 

culum ex armario te surripiiij^se aiebas iixuri 
tuae , . . .” — FI a id as, Men. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450, “'Item, I will my eham1;>re 
prestes haue . . . tlie th<'»ne <<f th.ime the t** 
aimer, & the totliir of yame tlie tother 
almar whilk I ordiiyd for kepyng «tf 
iiientes.”— B7// of ,^ir T. CamUrhyt, in 
Aondeyay, Sept. 27, lisrO, p. 231. 

1580. “ jtein ane langst.-ttle, Item ane 

almarie, ane Ki&t, are sait liurde . , 

JBxt Fecords Buryk of Ghisyow, 1876, 130. 

1878. “Sahib, have you lof^ked in Mr. 
Morrison’s almirah Zde bi M^dnmh 
1.34. . ■■■ ■ 

Aloes, s.^ Eke name uhm Is applied 
to two entirely difl:erent substances: 

a. the drug prepared fr(mi the iiis]>is- 
satecl bitter juice of the Aloe Socotrina, 
Lam.. In this meaning (a) the name is 
considered [Hunhary ’ tUid Fiiklcbjer, 
FhaTmacoyraphia, oio) to be derived 
from the %Tiac "elwai (in Pers. ttlml), 

b. Aloes-wood, the same as Eagle- 
wood'' (q»v.)* T'bis is perhaps /.from' 
one of' the Indian forms, through the 
Hebrew (pL foms) aUiUm anti uhlUilu 

(a) c. A.I), 70. “The best Aloe (Latin 
same) is brought out of India. , . , IMueli 
use there is of it in many cases, but prineb 
pally to loosen the beliie ; being t!» only 
purgative medecine that is comfoitable to 
the stomach. . . »^Fiiny, Bk. xxvii (Fk, 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(b) jcat KiKoSTjjaov .... p.iyixix 

<r!ivptnijt Aral aAoJis <*)crel AtVpa? — Joha, 

2 dx, 39.' ■ 

C. A.D. 

I speak 
imports to 
(aAoT?), cloves 
--Comas, in 
1617. “. . . a 
— Coclcs's Biaiof, 

Aloo, s. 
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is used, now in Hindustani and otiier 
dialects for tlie ‘ potato.’ Tde original 
Skt. is said to mean tke esculent root 
Arum cmn]^>ciiialatmn, 

Aloo BokliarS, S. P. ulu-hoMarti^ 
' Bokk. plum ’ ; a kind of prune com- 
monly krougkt to India by tke Afgkan 
, traders. 

1817. ■ 

‘‘ Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Mala^ya’s nectarxl niangt)steen ; • 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nnt.s 

Prom the far groves of Bainarkand.'’ 

Moore, Lalla Mookh, 

Amadava, -vat, n.p. ie. Ahmad- 
dfeh— See Avadavat. 

Amah, s. A wet-nurse. PTsed in 
Madras and Bombay. It is Port, ama 
(comi). German and Swedish armne), 

1S30. A sort of good-natured 

kouse-keeper-like bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the advantage.s of Hodgson’s 
ale while they are nursing ; seeming in shoi't 
devoted to ‘ suckling fools and chronicling 
small beer.’”— 3Iadras, 294. 
See also p. 106. 

Ambaree, S. This is a Persian 
word {'amim) for a howda (q.v*)? ^^d 
tke word occurs in Colebrooke’s letters, 
but is quite unusual now. Gladwin 
defines Amaree as ‘ an umbrella ower 
tke Howxlek ” {Index to Ayeen, i,), 
Tke proper application is to a canopied 
kowda, suck as is still used by native 
princes. 

1798. Eajalrs Soimrree was very 
grand and superb. He }ia<l twenty ele- 
phants, with richly embi-oidered amharreks, 
tke whole of them mounted by hi.s sirdars, 
— he himself riding upon the largest, put in 
tke centre.” — Skinner, Mem. i. 157. 

1799. ‘‘Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Deccaiiy Elephants bore amharis on 
which all the chiefs and nobles rode, dressed 
with magnificence, and adorned with the 
richest jewels .”— of Colebrooke, p. 164. 

1805. “Amanry, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Houza or 
Hoioda,^^ — Diet of Words used in JS. Indies, 
2ncl ed. 21. 

Ambarrek, s. Dekk. Hiud. and 
Makr. amhard, ambd-n, tke i)lant 
Hibisetes mmiabinus, aifordmg a useful, 
fibre. 

Amboyna, n.p. A famous island 
in tke Molucca Sea, belonging to tke 
Dutch. Tke native form of the name 
is Ambtn. 

Ameeil, s. The word is Arab, amln^ 


meaning ‘ a trustworthy person’ and 
then an inspector, intendaiit, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials employed under tke 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reduceable 
to the definition oi fide-commissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by a 
court to investigate accounts connected 
with a suit, to prosecute local inquiries 
of any kind bearing on a suit, to sell 
or to deliver over possession of im- 
movable property, to carry out legal 
process as a bailifi, &c. The name is 
also aj)i)lied to native assistants in the 
duties of land-survey .—But see Slldder 
Ameen. 

1817. “ Native officers called aumeens 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. The first inci- 
dents that occurred were complaints against 
these aumeens for injurious treatment of 
the inhabitants . . . — 3IiU, HisD Qd, 1840, 

iv. 12. 

1861. “ Bengallee dewans, once piue, are 
converted into demons ; Ameens once 
harmless, become tigers ; magistrates, sup- 
posed to be just, are converted into oppres- 
sors.”— Speech for Prosecution in 
Nil Diirpan ccm. 

1878. “ The Ameen employed in making 

the i)artition of an estate.” — Life in the 
Mofimil, i, 206. 

1882. “A missionary .... mmkt, on the 
other hand, be brought to a standstill when, 
asked to explain all the terms used by an 
amin or valuator who had been sent to fix 

the judicial rents ” — Suty. Eev., Bee. 

30, p. 866. 

Ameer, s. Arab. Amir (root amr,. 
‘ commanding,’ and so) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord,’ aiid, in Arabic appli- 
cation, any kind of chief from tke 
‘ Amir of the Faithful,’ le, tke Caliph, 
dovTiw^ards. Tke word in this form 
perhaps first became familiar as aj)- 
plied to tke Princes of Sind, at the 
time of tke conquest of that Province 
by Sir C, J". Napier. It is tke title 
aftected by many Musulman sovereigns 
of various calibres, as tke Amir of 
Kabul, tke Amir of Bokhara, &c. 
But in sundry other forms tke word 
has, more or less, taken I'oot in Euro- 
pean lan^ages since tke early middle 
ages. Thus it is tke origin of tke title 
‘ Admiral,’ now confined to generals of 
tke sea service, but applied in varying 
forms by medieval Christian writers 
to the Amirs, or lords, of tke court 
and army of Egypt and other Makom- 
medan States. Tke word also came to 
us again, by a later importation from 
the, Levant, in tke French form, Emir 
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orEmer.—See also Omrah, wMcb. is in 
fact Umam, tlie pL of Byzantine 
’^niters use *A/iep, ’Aft77pas’, ’A/^upas-, 
\\lJLijpa7ost &c. (See Ducange, Gloss, 
Grmcit,). It is the opinion of the best 
scholars that the forms Ammi^ 

Q'aglio, Admiral, <fcc., originated in the 
application of a Low Latin termination 
^alis or -alius, though some doubt 
may still attach to this question. (See 
Marcel Leyic, s.v. Amiral, and Lozy, 
Oosterlingen, s.v. Att??mVaaZ). The d 
in admiral probably came from a false 
imagination of connexion admi- 
rari. 

1250. _ Ji grand amiraus des galies 
m’eiivoia qtieiTe, et me demanda si j’estoie 
cousins le roy ; et je le di qne nanin . . . . ” 
— JoinviUei ]y. 178. 

This jiassage illustrates the sort of way in 
which our modern use of the word admiral 
originatecL 

c. 1845. “ The Master of the Ship is like 

a great amir; when he goes ashore the 
archers and the blackamoors march before 
him ^vith javelins and swords, with drums 
and horns and trumpets .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 

^ (Compare with this 'description of the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton’s of an English Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th : 

“ Captain Beawes, who commanded the 
Albemarle, acc«)mpanied us also, carrying a 
Drum and two Trumpets with us, to make 
our Compliment the more solemn.” (i. 294.) 

And this again of an “ mterioi:)er ” skip- 
per at Hoogly, in 1683 : 

1683. “Alley went in a splendid Equip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
with Bed, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (? 8) Peons 
before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Elaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . . edges, Oct. 8. 

p84. “ II Soldano fu cristiano di Grecia, 

III vendiito per schiavo quando era fan- 
cmllo a uno ammiraglio, come tu dicessi 
capitano di ^nerra,. ’ '’—Prescobaldi, p. 39. 

1 615. ‘ ^ The inhabitants (of Sidon) are of 
sundry nations and i*eUgions ; governed by 
a succession of Princes whom they call 
Emers ; descended, as they say, from the 
Druses.” — l^iandgs, lomey, 210. 

Aixuldar, s. See Aumildar* 

Amlab, See Omla, 

Ajmijj n.;p. A great seaport of 
I okien in China^ tbe name of whicb in 
JMndarin dialect is Mia-men, meaning 
V ‘ Hall-Gate,’ which is in the Chang- 
' £ X? A-mui^, In some books 

; of the last century it is called Emwy 


and the like. It is now a Treaty- 
•Port. ' 

1687. Amoy or Anliay, which is a C'ity 
standing on a Kavigable itiveiyin the Pnw 
vince of Fokien in China, and is a place uf 
vast Trade,” — Pampiiv, i. 417. 

(This looks as if Dam pier c<mf>'»unde<l the 
name of Amoy, the origin of wliidi (as gene- 
rally given) we have stateti, with that of 
Anduii, one of the connected which 

lies to theH.E., about 30 m. as the er«.»w hies, 
from ) 

1727. “There are srane Curiosities in 
I Amoy. One is a large Stone that weighs 
above forty Tuns, .... in such an Eqiiili-. 
brium, that a AAuith of twelve Year« old can 
easily make it move.” — A. Ham. il 243. 

Amshomi S. Malayal. A mi am.,: 
from Skt. dmialt, "a j'art/ clofmed by 
Giindertas “part of a Talook, iVnaut/rly 
called liohiji, greater than a taraP It is 
further explainc'd in the iVdlowiiig 
quotation: — 

1878. “ The amshom really tlie hiiiall- , 

est revenue division tiavc U in IMsdabar, 
and is generally a tract of coinitry some 
square miles in extent, in which tliciV is m> 
such thing as a village, but a serifS t,f scat- 
tered hoiiiesttaids and farms, %vh».'re the 
owner of the land and hfs servants reside 
.... separate and a]Kirr, in single ^qia- 
rate hut<, or in scatten-d conei'ti»*n'» of 
huts.” — liepoH af CaiHus (/ttm, ia India. 

A Miiek, To run, y. There is wo ' 
believe no room for doubt that, to us at 
least, this expression came from the 
Malay countries, where both the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
menon, as prevalent aiuong theMalavs, 
were contributed by Dr. Uxley of Sin- 
gapore to the Jour Mil of the LidkiA 
Archipelago, voL iii. p. 532; see a quo- ■ 
tation below. The word is by Ciaw- : 
fiird ascribed to the Javanese, and this 
is his explanation : 

Anamack ; tafimff-iiUH'k; 

to tilt ; to run furiously and dt;s|)eratoly at 
one ; to make a f uric aw on.*<et or charge 
in combat ” {Malap Did. i, 

Marsdeii says that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the verbal 
form mcogfiiuuk, ‘to inako a furious 
attack’ {21e-m. of a FawiHg, 

There is reason, however, to ascribe 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, a])art from the term, is of 
no rare occurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notaldcJin- 
stances in the history of the Eajputs. 

In one of these (1634) the oldest s<ni of 
the Baja of MarwSi* ran a-mmh at the 
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court of SMli JaMn, failing in Ms 
blow at tbe Emperor, but killing fire 
courtiers of eminence before lie fell 
Mmself. Again, in tbe last century, 
Eijai Singb, also of Mar^ay, bore 
strong resentment against tbe Talpura 
prince of Hj^derabad, Bijar Eban, wbo 
bad sent to demand from tbe Bajput 
tribute and a bride. A BbattI and a 
Obondawat oft’ered tbeir services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as en- 
voys. Iirhilst Bijar Kban read' tbeir 
credentials, muttering, ‘iSTo mention 
of tbe bride ! ’ tbe Cbondavait buried a 
dagger in bis heart, exclaiming, ‘ This 
for tbe bride I ’ ‘ And tbis for tbe tri- 
bute,’ cried tbe BbattI, repeating tbe 
bloT7. Tbe pair then pbed tbeir dag- 
gers right and left, and 26 persons 
■were slain before tbe envoys v^ere 
backed to pieces. {Tod^ ii. 45,^^ 315). 

But it is ill Malabar that v*e trace 
tbe apyiarent origin of tbe Malay term 
in tbe existence of certain desperadoes 
wbo are called by a variety of old 
travellers amouelii or amuco. Tbe 
nearest apjiroacb to tbis that v’e have 
been able to discover is tbe Malayfilam 
amarA'hm^ 'a warrior’ (from a mar, 
‘figbt, war’). One of tbe special 
applications of tbis word is remarkable, 
in connexion with a singular custom 
of Malabar. After tbe Zamorin (q.T. ) 
bad reigned 12 years, a great assembly 
was beid at Tii'unavam, wbeii tbat 
Prince took bis seat siuTounded by bis 
dependants, fully armed. Any one 
might then attack him, and the as- 
sailant, if successful in killing tbe 
Zamorin, got tbe throne. Tbis bad 
often happened. In 1600 thirty such 
assailants were killed in tbe enterprise. 
Now these men were called amar-hlmr 
(pi. of amarAd;^an, see Gundej't, s. v.). 
These men evident^ ran a-irmclc in tbe 
true Malay sense; and cpiotations 
below will show' other illustrations 
from Malabar which confirm tbe idea 
tbat both name and practice originated 
in Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to tbe derivation here 
indicated, in tbe fact tbat tbe amuco 
or amomlii of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarldcan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay amuh ; and on tbis 
further light may be hoped for. 

De Gubernatis has indeed suggested 
tbat tbe word amouchi was derived 
from the Skt. amohsliya, ‘ tbat cannot 
be loosed;’ and tbis would be very 


consistent with several of the passages 
wMcb we shall quote, in which the 
idea of being ‘ bound b^^ a vow ’ un- 
derlies tbe conduct of the persons to 
whom tbe term was applicable both in 
Malabar and in tbe Archipelago. But 
amokdJiya is a word unknown to Ma- 
layalam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen a^much derived from 
tbe Arab, alimak, ' fatuous. ’ But tbis is 
etjunology of the kind which scorns 
history. 

Tbe j)brase has been thoroughly 
naturalised in England since tbe days 
of Dryden and Pope. 

c. 1430. Nicolo Conti, speaking of tbe 
greater Islands of tbe Archipelago under 
the name of the Two Javas, does not use 
the term, but describes a form of the 
practice : — 

“Homicide is here a jest, and goes with- 
otit punishment. Debtors are made over 
to their creditors as slaves; and some of 
these, preferring death to slavery, will with 
dravTi swords rush on, stabbing all whom 
they fall in with of less strength than them- 
selves, until they meet death at the hand of 
some one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in court for the 
dead man’s debt.” — In Imdia hi the XVth 0. 
45. 

1516 . “There are some of them (Ja- 
van®) who if they fall ill of any severe 
illness vow to God that if they remain in 
health they will of their ovm accord seek 
another more honourable death for his ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into the 
streets and kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. These are called 
Amuco. And as soon as they see them 
I begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 

, Amuco, in order that people may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spear thrusts.” — Barbosa, Hak. 
Soc. 194. 

This passage seems to show that the word 
amuk must have been commonly used in the 
Malay countries before the arrival of the 
Portuguese there, c. 1511. 

1539. “ , . . The Tyrant (o Iteij Ache) 
sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
5000 resolute men {cinco mil Amoucos) and 
charged the Bataes very furiously.”— 

(orig. cap. xvii.) in Oogan, p. 20. 

1552. De Barros, speaking of the cap- 
ture of the Island of Beth {Beyt, the 
N.W. point of Kathiawar) by Nuno da 
Cunha, in 1531, says : — “ But the natives of 
Guzarat stood in such fear of Sultan Badur 
that they would not consent to the terms. 
And so, like people determined on death, 
all that night they shaved their heads (this 
is a superstitious practice of those who 
despise life, people whom they call in India 
Ainauoos) and betook themselves to their 
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mosque, and there devoted their persons to 
death .... and as an earnest of this vow, 
and an example of this resolution, the 
Captain ordered a great fire to be made, and 
cast into it his wife, and a little son that 
he had, and all his household and his goods, 
in fear lest anything of his should fall into 
our possession.” Others did the like, and 
then they fell upon the Portuguese. — Dec. 
ly. iv. 13. 

156G. '‘The King of Cochin 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he calleth Amocchi, and some are called 
JSfairi ; these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King.”— J/. Cccsar Fre- 
derike in Furchas, ii. 1708. 

1584. ^ “Their forc€S*(at Cochin) consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
amocchi, who are under obligation to die at 
the King’s pleapre, and all soldiers who in 
a war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
tliem to die fighting.”— Letter of F, SasstUi 
to Praiicesco I., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in Fe 
GuhernatU^ 154. 

c. 1584. “ There are some also which are 
called Amocchi .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, which tliey call a 
Crhe, and kill as many as they meete with, 
till somebody killeth them ; and this they 
doe for the least anger they conceive, as 
desperate men.”-G. Balbi in Furchas, ii. 
1724. . 

1602. Le Couto, speaking of the Java- 
nese : “ They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amoucos in order to get satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach of 
sxich an one he would still press forward 
■without fear till he got at his foe.”— X)a*. 

: ly. iff.. 1. 

,, In another passage {ih, vii. 14) 
De Couto speaks of the amoucos of 
Malabar just as Della Valle does below. 
In Dec. yi. viii. 8, he describes how, 
on the death of the King of Pimenta, in 
action with the Portuguese, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amoucos with the 
usual ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
one side, and swearing by their pagods to 
avenge the King’s death.” 

1603. “ es el genero de milicia de la 

India, y los Eeyes seiialan mas o menos 
Amoy os (5 Amacos, que todo es uno) para 
su guardaordinaria.”— toJKowa??., Historia, 
48. ’ 


1604. “ Auia hecho vna junta de Amocos, 
con sus ceremonias para venir a morir 
adonde el Panical auia sedo muerto.”— 
Guerrero, Felacion, 91. 

1611. “Viceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucos ? Soldier. It means men who 
have made up their mind to die in Trinipg 
as many as they can, as is done in the parts 
J about Malaca by those whom they caJl 
f ; i; ' amoucos in the language of the country,” 


— Couto, Dkdor/o do SoJdado Pmilco, 2nd 
part, p. 9. — (Piinted at Lis1:>on in 1790). 

1615. “Hos inter Nairos genus est et 
ordo quern Amocas \-ocant quibus ol:! stiidimn 
rei bellicae praecipua laus tribuitur, et 
omnium habentur Yalidissirni.” — Jarrlc, 
Thesaurus, i. Go. 

^ 1624. ‘ ‘ Thcaigb two kings may be at -war, 
either enemy takes great heed not to kill 
the King of the opposite faction, iiov yet to 
strike his umbrella, wherever it may go . . , 
for the whole kixigdom of the slain ta* 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destructuiii of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. The greater the king'.s dignity 
among these people, the long’er ijeiiod lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge .... this 
period or method of revenge is termed 
Amoco, and so they say that the Amoco of 
the Samori lasts orje day ; the Amoco of the 
king of Cochin lasts a life-time ; and so of 
others.” — P. ddla Valle, ii. 745. 

1648. “Derriere ces palissades s'estoit 
cache un eoquin de Bantamois cpii estoit 
revenu cle la Mecque et jouoit a Moqua . . . 
il court par les rues et tue tous ceux fpi'il 
rencontre. . . — TairrHier,V, dts Judes, tir. 
iii. ch. 24. 

1659. “ I saw in this month of February 
at Batavia, the breasts torn with r-ed-hot 
tongs off a Idack Indian by the execiftioner; 
and after this he was broken on the wheel 
from below upwards. This was because 
thrri'irgh the ex’il habit; of eating opium (ac* 
cording to the godless custom of the Indian.^), 
he had become mad and raised the cry of 
Arnoclc (misp. for Amock) .... in which 
mad state he had .slain five persons .... 
Thi.s was the third Amock-cryer whom I 


saw during that visit to Batavia (a few 
months) broken on the wheel for murder.” 

■ ^ 

. . . “ Such a murderer and Amock-runner 
has sometimes the fame of being an invin- 
cible hero because he has so manfully re- 
pulsed_^all tho.^e who tried to seize him. 
.... So the Xetherlands Government is 
compelled when such an Amock-runner is 
taken alive to punish him in a terrific 
manner.”— muhens Ost-Iudisehe 
Mem-Besclireilii.nij (German ed.), Aiirster- 
dam, 1G7G, pp. 19-20, and 227. 

1672. ‘‘Every community (of the IMala- 
bar Christians), every church has its own 
Amouehi, which .... are people who take 
an oath to protect with their own lives the 
persons and places put under their safe- 
guard, from all and every harm.”— P. Yin^ 
cenzo Maria, 145. 

,, ‘ * If the Prince is slain the amoucM, 
who are numerous, would avenge him desper- 
ately. These are soldiers who sw'ear to defend 
the King’s life with their own. If he be in- 
jured they put on festive raiment, take 
leave of their parents, and with fire and 
sword in hand invade the hostile territory, 
burning every dwelling, and slaying man, 
woman, and child, sparing none, until they 
themselvesfall.”— 16. 237-8, 
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1673. “And they {the ]Mabonimedans) 
are hardly rej;:trahied from rnnning a muck 
(wliich ifi to kill whoever they meet, till 
they be daiu themselves i, es|)eda]ly if they 
have been a Pilgrimage to IMecca/" 

— Frucr, 1 ) 1 . 

1687. Ihyden a-sailing Burnet 
“ Prompt to a<>ault, iin<l careless of defence, 

Invulnerable in lh'^ impudence, 

He elares the 'World ; and eager of a 
name, 

He thrusts alirmt and iiistles into fame. 

Frontless and satire-prcH»f, he scours the 
streets 

And Ttnis an Indian Muck at all he 
meets.-’ 

The Hiial and the Panther, line 2477. 

16S9. “ Thf'.se that run these are called 

Amouki, and the doing <»f it JRamiinff a 
Muck.”— Orb^p/o/?, 237. 

1712. “ Amouco {Termo da India) val o 

mesnio qiie Ir'tinem deteririinad«.> e apostado 
que despreza a vida c nko teme a niorte.” — 
Platen a, s. v. 

1727. “ I answered him that I could no ! 

long*'-*!* bear their Insult^, and, if I had not I 
Perniissioji in three J 5*ays, I would I'Un a j 
Muck (which is a mad i.'uAtun among the 
Matin wi? when they become desperate).*' — 
A. HaudWm, ii. 231. 

1737. I 

“ Satire’s my weaprtin l*ut T’m too discreet I 

To run a muck, am! tilt at all I meet/’ : 
Po/a, Im. tif Morm% B. II. Sat. i. 69, 

1768-71. These acts of indi.-'criininate 
murder are culled by r*s nmcks, because the 
peri>etrators of them, during their frenzy, 
c<‘iitinua!ly cry tmt amok, ainok,^which sig- 
miieHliUAilf. . .VffNwbnov, I. 231, 

1783. At Bencoolen in this year (1760) 

— “ the CVmnt (d'Estaing) afraid cff an insur* 
rection aiiifmg the Buggesses , , . , invited 
several to the F^wt, and when these had 
entered the Wicket was shut upon them ; in 
attempting to disanri theui, they manim’ 
mml, that is ran a muck ; they drew their 
creases, killed one or two 'Frenchmen, 
wounded r»t!iers5, imd at last suffered them- 
selves, for siipia^rting this point of honour/’ 
— Yaimgi to 77* 

1784. “ It is not to be controverted that 

tliesii de.s|an‘ate acts of hidiscrimmate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mmammo, do actually take 'place, 
and frecmeiitly too, in some |>artB of the 
east (In Java in parliciiiftr). M, 

af fSamrtm, 239. 

1788. “ We are determined to run a- 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these HoEanders/’— ifm. 
o/<i Maiagem fmmig, 61]. 

1798. At Batavm, if an officer take one 
of thefse amoki, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corraption, his reward 
k very considerable ; but If he kill them, 
Boibing is added to fcia usual pay. . J’— 
Transktor of i&xwrin-uf, i. Mi* 

1808. ** We cannot help thinking', that 
one day or another, when they nm more full 


of opium than usual, they (the Halays) will 
run a muck from Cape Comorin tc the 
Caspian .” — tSifdneg 8/rtJ/i, Works, 3rd ed. iii. 

6 . 

1840. “On the Sth July, 1S46, Sunan, a 
respectable Halay house-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an. old Hindu wf>- 
nian, a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling 
girl about 3 years tdd .... and wounded 
two Hindus, three IClings, and two Chinese, 
of^ whom only twci survived. . . , On the 
trial Sunan declared he did not know what 
he was about, and persisted in this at the 
place of execution. . . . The amok took 
place on the 8th, the trial on the 13th, and 
the execution on the 15th July, — .all within 
8 days,”— J. J/oi, Arrh. vol, iii, 460-61. 

1840. “ A man sitting quietly among his 

friends and relatives, will without provoca- 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 
slay all witliiii his reach. . . . I?7ext day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
in\ariably l^een, “ The Devil entered into 
me, my eves were darkened, I did not know 
what I uas about.” I liave received the 
same repiv f»n at least 20 different occasions; 
on exaniiuatiun of these monomaniacs, I 
have genexvilly found them labouring under 
some gastric disease, tu’ troublesome ulcer 
.... The lUtgis, whether from revenge 
or disease, are by far the most tuldicted to 
run amok. 1 should think three-fourths of 
all the cases I have seen have been by 
persons of this natitm.’” — Dr. T. Oxkg, in 
J, Ind, Arrliip. iii. 532. 

1873. “Thej* (the English) .... crave 
governors who, not having bound them- 
selves beforehand “run amuck,” may 
give the land some chance of repose.” — 
BlackwoodhH Magazme, J ime, 1873, 759. 

1875. “On being struck the Malay at 
once stabljed Arshad with a krm; the 
blood of the |>euple who had witnessed the 
deed was aroused, they ran amok, attacked 
Mr. Birch, who wa.s bathing in a floating 
bath dose to the shore, .stabbed and Idlled 
him..”— .Sfr W, J). Jermis to the E. of Car- 
narvon, Kov. 16, 1H75. 

■ 1876. :** Twice over, while we were wend- 
ing our way up the steep hill in Galata, it 
was our luck to see a Turk ‘run a-muck’ 
.... nine times out of ten this frenzy is 
higned, but not always, as for instance in 
the case where a priest took to miming- 
a-muek on an Austrian Lloyd’s boat on the 
Black Sea, and after killing one or two 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by rejieated shots from the captain’s 
pistol.” — MarMey, Five Years in, Bahjaria, 
240-241. 

1877* Tlie Times of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal muck run by a Spani-sh sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Home, Liver- 

g l; and the Overland Tinm of India 
!t August) another run by a sepoy at 
erut. 

1670. “ Bunning a-muck does not seem 
to be confined to the Malays. At Bavenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
celebrating the festa of St* Johh'llise'^ 



Baptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up 
a knife from a butcher’s stall, and fell upon 
everyone he came across . . . , before he 
was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child.”-— Mall Gazette, July 1. 

Anaconda, s. This word for a 
great python, or boa, is of very obscure 
origin. It is now applied in scientific 
ijoology as the specific name of a great 
S. American water-snake. Cuvier has : 

L’Anacondo {Boa scytale et murina, 
L. — Boa Prince Max. ), ” {Regne 

Anmixil, 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Official Report prepared by the Bra- 
zilian Government for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find : “Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the . . . 
sucuriii or aucimula (B, anaconda), 
whose skins are used for boots and 
shoes and other purposes.” And as 
the subject was engaging our atten- 
tion we read the following in the 
James’s Gazette of April 3, 1882 : — 

‘ ‘ A very unpleasant accoimt is given 
by a Brazilian paper, the Voz do Foro 
of Diamantino, of the proceedings of a 
huge water-snake called the sucitriiyti, 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil .... A slave, "with 
some companions, was fishing with a 
net in the river, when he was sud- 
denly seized hj ^ sucuTiiyu, who made 
an etfort with his hinder coijs to carry 
off at the same time another of the 
fishing party^” We had naturally sup- 
posed the name to be S. American, 
and its S. American character was 
rather corroborated by our finding in 
Piamusio’s version of Pietro Martire 
d’Angheria such S. American names as 
Anacaiichoa and Anacaona. Serious 
doubt was however thrown on the 
American origin of the word when we 
found that Mr. H. W. Bates entirely 
disbelieved it, and when we failed 
to trace the name in any older books 
about S. America. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Eay, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
belonged, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Synopsis Methodica Animaliiim 
Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis, 
Lend. 1693. In this he gives a Cata- 
logue of Indian Serpents, which he 
had received from his friend Dr. Tan- 
cred Eobinson, and which the latter 
had noted e Museo Leyden^,, No, 8 in 
th|s list runs as follows : 


“ 8 . Serpens Indicus Biihalinus, 
Aliaeaildaia Zeylonensibus, id est Bu- 
balorum aliorumqiie jumentorum 
membra conterens,” p. 332. 

He adds, that on this No. S should 
be read what D. Cieyeriis has said in 
the Epliem. German, An. 12, obser. 7, 
entitled : De /S'erpcvzte magriO Indiae 
Orientalis Urobuhalum deghdiente. The 
serpent in ciuestion was 2o feet long. 
Eay quotes in abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo ; 
how, if the resistance is great, the 
victim is drugged to a tree, and com- 
pressed against it; how the noise of 
the crashing bones is heard as far as 
a caimon; how the crushed carcase is 
covered with saliva, etc. It is added, 
that the country-people (apparently 
this is in Amboyna) regard this great 
I serpent as most clesirabfe food. 

Again, in 1768, we find in the Scots 
Magazine, App. p, 673, but quoted 
from “London pap. Aug. 1768/’ and 
signed byi?. Edwin, a professed eye 
witness, a story with the foilowiiig 
heading: “Description of the Ana- 
conda, a monstrous species, of stjrpeiit. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many years resident in the Island of 
Ceylon in the East Indies .... . 
The Cejdonese seemed to know the 
creature well; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they canght rit.” He describes its 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“ tyger.” The sei’pent darts on the 
“ tyger’Vfrom a tree, attacking first 
with a bite, then partially crushing 
pd dragging it to the tree . . “ vend- 

ing his body round both the tyger and 
the tree with all his violence, till the 
ribs and other bones began to give 
way .... each giving a loud crack 
when ^it bui’st .... tlie i^oor cretiture 
all this time was living, and at every 
loud crash of its bones gave a lioid, 
not lond, yet piteous enough to pierce 
the cruelest heart.” 

^Then the serpent drags away its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallow.s 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, but it is evidently a ro*- 
mance founded on the desciiption by 
“D. Cleyerus,” which is quoted by 
Eay. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, “ E. Edwin ” has deTek)|)€Ml the 
Eomance of the Anaconda out of the 
description of D. Cleyerus, exactly as 
“ Mynheer Eorsch ” aune years later 
developed the Eomance of th^e Upas out 
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of tlio older stories of tlio poison tree of 
Macassar, Indeed , wlieiipye find Dr. 
j{\jiclrew Clever mentioned among 
the early relaters of these latter stories, 
the suspicion becomes strong that both 
romances had th<? same author, and 
that “E. Edwin was also the true 
author of the wonderful Mstoiy told 
under the name of Euersch. (See fur- 
ther under Upas). 

In Porcivars (1S03) wo read : 

^ ‘ Before I arrived in the island I had 
heard many stories of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and biiiialoes, and so daring as 
even to attack the elephant’’ (i>» bijo). 
Also, in Pridhaiu's Cajha and its 
TJitp€iidcy«'(vs (lS4b, ii, 7o0 — ol) t 

Fimhera or Aliaconda is of the 
genus Python, CiiTi<n.% and is known 
in English as the rock-snake.” 
Emerson Tennent {(’cjjlon, 4th ed. 
1S6(), i. 19()) says: '• The great python 
(the “boa” as it is coinuionly desig- 
nated by Eurnp*?aus, the ‘/anaconda'' 
of Eastern st(.>ry}. which is .suppt>sed to 
crush the bnnes {)t an elephant, and to 
swallow' a tiger” .... It may be sus- 
pected that the lett«,T of “ E. Etlwin” 
was the fouudatiojj of all or most of 
tho stories nl hided to in these 
passages. 8till W’o have tho authority 
of Bay's friend that Anaconda, or 
mthQv'Atidcondtiia^ w'HS at Leyden ap- 
plied as ii Ceylonese naiuo to a speci- 
men of tills python. Tho only inter- 
pretation of tills that we can offer is 
Tamil itmd-koftdm — " w'hich killed an 
elejihant’: an appellatlvo, but not a 
name. We have no authoritj" for the 
application of this appellative to a 
snake, though tho passages quoted 
from I?ercival, Pridhani, and Tennent, 
are all suggestive of such stories, and 
the interpretation of the name Ana- 
wmlaia given to Bay : “ Buhalorum 
. . * . mm libra coiitereus/' is at least 
quite amdogoas as an nppollathe. 

It may bo added that in Malay, 
anakanla signifies one that is woli- 
bora,” w'Mcli docs not much help us. 

Ananas, s. The Fino-apple (Ana- 

nmBa mffra, Lindl. ; Bromdia AmnaB^ 
L.), a native of the hot regions of 
Mexico and Panama. It abounded, as 
a cnltivat-od plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands aocoitling to Oviedo* The 
Brazilian or, perliaps 
the Portuguoso A mt ms or A nmm* This 
name has, we believe, aocompaniei| 


the fruit whithersoever, except to 
England, it has travelled from its 
home in America. A pine was brought 
home to Charles Y., as related by J. 
B’Acosta below. The plant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, oulti- 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
England it first fruited at Eichmond, 
in M. Decker’s garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the Bast was early 
and rapid. To one wLo has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine- 
apples on the islands adjoining Singa- 
pore, or their profusion in a seemingly 
wild state in the valleys of the Eiisia 
country on the eastern borders of 
Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
fi-om another hemisphere. But, as in 
the ease of. tobacco, the name be- 
wray eth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American. 
The names given by Oviedo, probably 
those of Hispaniola, are lamma as a 
general name, and ilowiaaa and Aiagua 
for two species. Pine-apples used 
to cost a pardao (a com difficult 
to determine the value of in those 
days, but see under the word) wEen 
fii'st introduced in Malabar, says 
Linschoten, but “now there are so 
many grown in tho country, that 
they are very good clieape"” (91). 
Athanasius Ivircher, in the middle of 
the 17th centmy, speaks of the 
ammas as produced in great abundance 
in the Chinese provinces of Canton, 
ETangsu, and Fuhkien. Li Ibn Mu- 
hammad Wali’s H. of the Conquest of 
Assam ^ written in 1602, the pine- 
apples of that region are commended 
for size and flavour. In tho last years 
of tho preceding century, Carletti 
(1599) already commends the ex- 
cellent ananas of Malacca. But even 
some 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
was grown profusely in Western India, 
as we learn from Chr. d’ Acosta (1578). 
xind we know from the Am that (about 
1590) the ananas was habitually 
served at the table of Akbar, the 
price of one being reckoned at only 4 
dam^ or ^ of a rupee ; whEst Akhar’s 
son Jahangir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-ports in the possession of 
the Portuguese. — (See yHa, i. 66-68). 


^ 'SPhe English Cyclop, states on the authority 
of yie Sloaaie MSS. tliat the pine was hrooght 
iato Ei:#a]ad hy the Earl of Porriaad, in 1690. 
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In Africa too tliis royal fruit lias 
spread, carrying tlie American name 
along’ 'witli it. ‘^^Th.e Mduancizi *^ or 
pine-apple,” says Bui’ton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marclies fromtlie 
coast (of Zanzibar). _ It is never culti- 
vated, nor have its qualities as a 
fibrous plant been discovered.” (J. E. 
G. S. xxix. 35). On tbe He Ste. 
Marie, off Madagascar, it grew in tbe 
first half of tbe 17tb century as manasse 
{Flacourt, 29). 

Abul Eazl, in tbe Am, mentions 
tbat tbe fruit was also called Imthcd- 
isafan, or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “be- 
cause young plants put into a vessel 
may be taken on travels and mil yield 
fruits. ” This seems a nonsensical pre- 
text for tbe name, especially as another 
American frpit, tbe Gua-^n, is sometimes 
known in Bengal as tbe Safarl-dm, or 
‘ travel-mango.’ It bas been suggested 
by one of tbe present writers tbat these 
cases may present an tmcommon use 
of tbe word safari in tbe sense of 
‘■foreign’ or ‘ outlandish,’ just as 
Clusius says of tbe pine-apple in 
India, peregrinus est bic fractus,” 
and as we begin this article by 
speaking of tbe ananas as having 
‘travelled’ from its home in B. 
America. In tbe Tesoro of Cobarru- 
vias (1611) we find : “ (Jafari, eosa de 
Africa o Argel, como grenada ” (‘ a 
thing from Africa or Algiers, such as 
a pomegranate ’). And on turning to 
Dozy and Eng. we find tbat in Sara- 
cenic Spain a renowned kind of pome- 
granate was called rommdn safari : 
though this was said to have its name 
from a certain Safar ihi-- Ohaid al KildH, 
who grew it first. One doubts here, 
and suspects some connexion with tbe 
Indian terms, though tbe link is ob- 
scure. Tbe lamented Prof. Bloch- 
mann, however, in a note on this sug- 
gestion, would not admit the possibility 
of tbe use of safari for ‘ foreign.’ SCe 
called attention to tbe possible analogy 
of tbe Arabic for ‘quince.’ In 

Macassar, according to Orawfurd, the 
ananas is called Pandang, from its 
strong external resemblance, as regards 
fruit and leaves, to ihB Pandmus. 
Conversely we have called tbe latter 
screw-pine, from its resemblance to 
tbe‘ ananas, or perhaps to tbe pine- 
cone, tbe original owner of the name. 




M is hero a Suahili prej&x. 
Gfcmrmr, 189. 


5 MzeWs Comp. 


Acosta again (157?^-) describes ^ the 
Pandanm odorafAssiti iff, as tbe ‘wild 
ananas,"^ and in Malaj’alam tbe pine- 
apple is called by a naiue meaning 
‘ pandanus-jackfruit. , 

The term a was has been arabized, 
among the Indian pharma cists at least, 
as ^aln-un- 7 ids ; in Biipiicse it has 
become nan-na-si; and in Singhalese 
anncisi (see Moodeeii Sberill’ ;• 

We should recall attention to the 
fact tbat pim-appde was good English 
long before the discovery of America, 
its j)roper meaning being what we 
have now been driven (for tbe avoiding 
of confusion) to call pine-cone. This 
is tbe only meaiiiiig of tbe term 
‘pine-apple’ in Minsbeivs On.ide rnto 
Tongues (2d ed. 1627). And tbe 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of Soiitbern 
Europe. In the following three first 
quotations ‘ pine-apple ’ is used in the 
old sense : 

1565. “ To all such as die so, the people 
erecteth a chappell, and t(..> eacli of them a 
pillar and pole made of Piue-apph for a 
perpetuall monument.’' — Reports of f apaw, 
m MaJd. il 567. 

„ “The greater part of _ the quad- 
rangle set with savage trees, as Okes, Ohes- 
nuts, Cypresses, Pim-appies, Cedars,” — 
Reports of China, tr, by i^. in Hak. 

iim. ■■ 

1577. “In these islandes they found no 
trees knowen vnto them, but Plne-upple 
trees, and Bate trees, and those of inaruey- 
; Ions heyght, and exceed.yng harde.” — Peter 
I Martyr in Eden’s M. of Tranmyle, fol. 11. 

Oviedo, in E. of the (Western) 
Indies, fills 2|- folio pages with an 
enthusiastic description of the pine- 
apple as first found in Hispaniola, and 
of the reason why it got this name 
{pinm in Spanish, ‘pigna in Eamusio’s 
Italian, from which we quote). Wo 
extract a few fragments, 

1535. “There are in this hand of Spa- 
gnuola certain thistles, each of which bears a 
Figna, and this is one of the most beau- 
tiful fruits that I have seen. ... It lias all 
! these qualities in combination, viz. ]>eaTity 
of aspect, fragrance of odour, and exquisite 
flavour. The Christians gave it the name 
it hears [Pigna] because it is, in a manner, 
like that. But Ha^Fme-apphs of the Indies 
of which we are speaking are much more 
beautiful than the pigne [Le. pine-cones] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
'which is seen in those of (hrstille, which arc 
in fact nothing but wood,” &c. — Ramusio^f 
iii. f. 135 V. 
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1564. “Their pines he of the Mgiiess of ! 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making: of a [hr. pme-cojie], but 

it is Hofte like the rimle of a ciicornberj and 
the inside eateth like an a.pple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared .-'’ — Madtv Johti Hav.'ldns, in HakL 
iii.a::)02. 

1575. “ Aussi la jdiis }»art des Sainia^es 
s’en m airri.-?sent vne Vjt >nne partie de rannee, 
coniine aussi ils font d'vne autre espece de 
fruit, Home Kana, I'jui est grus come \Tie 
moycnmi citmuille, et fait autour eoinine 
vne puinine de }»in. . . — *-L Thcret, Cos- 

‘ijiof/rojihia F/zhv rsf/h, liv. xxii., tf. 935 
936 (with a pretty cut). 

1590. “The Pines, or Pine-axi]">le.s are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Castille, but witliin tiiey wholly 
differ. . . line pre, rented, one of these Pine- 
apples to the Pn'i[»ert»ur C'harles the lift, 
•which must have co.>t much pairie and care 
to bring it so farre, nith the plant from the 
IndieSj'yet wouLl he not trie the taste.” — 
Jos, de ''Aeosta^ E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.) 
230-7. 

1595. . with diners sortes of excellent 

fruits and in<des, a)al greatp'i bun fiance of 
Fioas^ the |>riiices<e of fruits that grow 
vnder the Sun,"— Msc, of’ (hikmaf 
Hak. Soc. 73. 

c. 1610. “Ananats, et ]>lu>ieurii antres 
fruicts .’* — Fjtntrd tk iu Toi. L 236, 

1610. “ The ananas or Fine, which seems 
to the taste to lie a |»leasing cfunpoimd, 
made of strawberries, elaret-wine, rose- 
water, and sugar, well tein|'»ered tf'»gether.” 
— Terri^i in Fmrh(,% ii, 1409. 

1623. “The ananas is esteemed, and 
■with reason, for it is of excellent harour, 
thougli verv jjeeiiliur, and rather acid than 
otherwise, but having an intlescribable dash 
of sweetness that renders it agreeable. And 
as even these books (Clusius, &c,) ^donT 
mention it. if I remember rightly, I wdllsay 
in brief that when juw regard the entire 
fruit externally, it looks Just like one of our 
pine-cones {pbjtiH)^ with Just such scales, and 
of that very coioiir.” — P. dilki Vade, ii. 
582. 

1031. Bonfehis thus wiites tjf the frait : — 

Qii! legitis Cynaras, atfpie Intllca dulcia 
frai^a, 

iSTe niinis haec comedas, fugito bine, latet 
anguis in herbd.” 

J Jb, vi. caj). 50, p. 145. 

1661. I lirst saw” the famous Qumi 
Fiiw brciugdit from Barbadrvs and presented 
to his *\raJeHtie ; but the first that were ever 
seen in England were those sent to Crom" 
■well llimse foure years since.”— 

Ddfr,!/, July 19, 

1667. “lejieux K trhs-Jusfee titre ap|>eller 
r Ananas le lioy des fruits, |>arcequm est le 
plus beau, et le ineilleur de tons ceux qui 
soiit sur la terre, C’est sans cloute pour cette 
raison que le Boy des B«:^ys Juy a nils une 
couroime stir la teste, t|iil est comme ime 
marque essentielle de m Boyaute, puis qu*h 
la cheat© d« pere, il |>roduit un ieune 


qui liiy snccede en toutes ses adinirables qua- 
litez.” — P. Pa TertrCf Hist. Gm. dcs AntiUcs 
Hahittes 2)((r les Francois, ii. 127. 

T668. “Standing by his Majesty at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d the King-pine, grown in the 
Barbadoes and the West indies, the first of 
thexn I have ever seene. His Majesty 
having cut it up ivas pleas’d to give me a 
jnece qffdiis^owne jilate to taste of, but in 
my oinnion it falls short of those ravishing 
varieties of deliciousness describ’d in Capt. 
Ligon’s history and others.”— July 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Pruit the English call Pi n e- 
Apple (the IMoors Ananas) because of the 
Resemblance. ’’—Prycr, 182. 

1716. “ I had more reason to wonder that 
night at the King’s table” (at Hanover) “to 
see a jiresent from a gentleman of this coun- 
try . . . what I tlioiig-ht, -vvorth all the rest, 
two ripe Ananasses, which to my taste are 
a fruit inerfectly delicious. You know they 
are naturallj^ the gi’owth of the Brazil, and 
I could not imagine how they came here but 
bj’” enchantment .” — Ladtj M, W. Montagu, 
Letter XIX. . 

■1727.. 

“ Oft in humble station dw^ells 

ITiibf>astful worth, above fastidious pomij; 

Witness, thou best Anana, tliou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imaged in the golden age,” 

Tkommn, Bmmner, 

The poet here gives the -word an unusual 
form and accent. 

c. 1730. They (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate the skirts of the hills, and grow the 
best xn-odiicts, such as sugar-cane, pms- 
appfes, and rice .” — Khdfl Khfm in Elliot, 
vii. 315. 

xl curious question has been raised 
regarding the anums, siniilar to that 
discussed under Custard-apple, as in 
the existence of the pine-apjffe to 
the Old World, before the days of 
Columbus. 

In Prof, Rawlinson's Amimt 
Monarcines (i. o7S), it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyida : “ Fruits 
.... were highly prized ; amongst 
those of most repute were pome- 
granates, grapes, cxtroiis, and appa- 
rently pine-apples.’^ A foot-note 
adds: The representation is so exact 

that I can hardly doubt the pine-apple 
being intended, Air. Layard ex- 
presses himself on the point with 
some hesitation (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 338).’’ 

Tbe cut given is something like 
the conventional figure of a pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr* of Conti (c. 1430) in India, 
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Til the loth Century, the traveller, 
speaking* of a place called Dancontu 
(read Fauconia, apparently Pegu), is 
made to say: '' they have jme-ctppZea, 
oranges, chestnuts, melons, but small 
and green, white sandal- wood and 
camphor.” 

We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Ananas, which has carried that Ameri- 
can name with it round the world. 
l?^atever the Assyrian representation 
was intended for, Gonti seems to have 
stated, in the words -pinus hahent (as it 
runs in Poggio’s Latin) merely that they 
had pine-trees. We do not understand 
on what ground the translator intro- 
duced pine-ajap/es. If indeed any fruit 
was meant, it might have been that of 
the screw-pine, which though not eaten 
might 2 )erhaps have been seen in the 
bazars of Pegu, as it is used for some 
economical purposes. Put pinus does 
not mean a fruit at all. ^ Pine-cones ’ 
even would have been expressed by 
pineas or the like. 


Anchediva, Anjediva, n.p. A 

small island o:ffi the west coast ^ of 
India, a little south of Garwar, which 
is the subject of frequent and interest- 
ing mention in the early narratives. 
The name is interpreted by Malayalim. 
as aiiju-divxi, ‘ Five Islands,’ and if this 
is correct belongs ^Droperly to the whole 
grouj). This may, however, be only 
an endeavour to interpret an old name, 
which is perhaps traceable in 
NtJo-o? of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
example of the slovenliness of English 
professional map-making that Keith 
Johnston’s Eoyal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of this famous 
island. It has, between land surveys 
and sea-charts, been omitted altogether 
by the compiler. Put it is plain enough 
in the Admii*alty chai’ts ; and the way 
Mr. Pirch S 2 )eaks of it in his transla- 
tion of Alboquerque as ‘‘an Indian 
seaport, no longer marked on the 
maps,” is odd (ii. 168). 

c. lS45. Ibn Batata gives no name, 
but Anjediva is certainly the island of which 
he thus si>eaks: “We left behind us the 
island (of BindSbur or Groa), passing close to 
it, and cast anchor by a small island near 
the mainland, where there was a temple, 
with a grove and a reservoir of water. 
When we had landed on this little island we 
found there a Jogi leaning against the wall 
of a Budkhamh or house' of Idols,”-— 
JBatuta, iv. 63. 


The like may be said of the Eoieiro 
of y. da Gama’s voyage, wliich lil^e- 
wise gives no name, but describes in 
wonderful correspondence vdth Ibn 
Patuta; as does Correa, cveii to th«i 
Jogi, still there after 150 years ! 

1498. “So the Captain-Major ordered 
Nicolas Coello to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was ; and he foniitl in 
the said island a building, a church of gre A 
ashlar- work; which had been destro5'ed liv the 
Moors, as the country people said, only the 
chapel had been covered with straw, and 
they used to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst of the body of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyniid 
the church, a tanqae of wrought ashlar 
in which vie took as much water ay we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood a great tanqae of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover we found in front r »f 
the church a beach where we careened the 
ship.” — Boieiro, 05. 

1510. “I quitted this ]dace, and ^yent to 
another island which is called Anzediva. . . 
There is an excellent port between the 
island and the niaiiiland, aiiil very good 
water is found in the said island.” — 17/ r- 
thema, 120, 

c. 1552. “Dorn Eranceseo de Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Anchediva, the first 
thing he did was to send Joao Homeni with 
letters to the Pactors of Cananor, Cochin, 
and Oonlao. ...” Barros, I. viii. 9. 

c. 1561. “They went and xmt in at Ange- 
diva, where they enjoyed themselves muGi ; 
there were good water s]5rings, and there 
was in the })art of the island a tank 

built with stone, with very good water, and 
much wood ; . . . there were no inhabitants, 
only a beggar man whom they called 
Joguedes . . . — Correa, Hak. Sue. 239. 

1727. “In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went l^ack to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to pass 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Anjadwa, to wiiiter at. 

. . , Here they stayed .troin April to Octo- 
ber, in which time they buried al >» o'e 200 /.tf 
their Men,” — A. Hamilton, i. 182. At p, 
274 the name is printed more correctly 
Anjediva. 


Andaman, U.]>. The name of a 
group of Islands intlie Pay of Pengal, 
inhabited by tribes of a mygrito race, 
and now partially oeeiqned as a 
convict settlement under the Govern- 
ment of India. The name (though 
perha]ps obscur(3ly indicated by ITo- 
lemy — see II. Y. in Fmmgs. B. G. 
Soc. 1882, p, 605), first appears dis- 
tinctly in the Arab narratives of the 
9th century. Tlie persistent eha.i‘ge of 
cannibalism seems to have been un- 
founded. 
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A.D. 851. “Beyond are two islands 
divided by a sea called Andaman, The 
natives of these isles devour men alive; 
their hue is ])liick, tlieii* hair woolly; their 
countenance and eyes have .something fright- 
ful in them .... they go naked, and have 
no brtats . . — lUIatioji <hs VoifmjcSf it-t*. 

l)ar Iteinaml^ i. 8. 

c. 1050. These islands are mentioned 
in the great Tan jure tem]de-inscri]>tiun {11th 
cent.) as TlnutHtlru, ‘Islands of impurity,’ 
inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292. “ Angamanain is a very large 
Island. The people are without a King and 
are idolaters, and no ])etter than wild beasts 

.... they are a most cruel generation, 
and eat everybody that they can catch if 
not of their own race.*’— -JAnvo Po?o, Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c. 1430. . . . “leaving on his right hand 
an island called Andemania, which means 
the island rd Gold, the eircimiference of 
wdiich is 800 mile.s. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. So travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, fo-r when 
taken they are torn to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel savages.’' — Con.ti^ in Im.Ua in 
ZV. Cent 8 . 

c. 1500. “ Da Xicubar sino a Pegu e vna 
catena (IMsoIe infinite, delle quali molte 
Bono habitate da gentc seluaggia, e chiam- 
aiisi Isole d’Andeman . . . , c so jier dis- 
gratia si perde in que.‘^te Isole {|ualche naue, 
come gid se n’ha perso, non ne .^campa al- 
cimo, che tntti gli aniazzano, e luangiano.” 
’^Ceaare dc’ Fedcrki, in Ibrin. iii. 391. 

1727. “The Islainls oiiposlte the Coast 
of T&mrerin are the Andamans. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
with many dangerous Banks and Koeks; they 
are all inhabited with Vanihuls^ who are so 
fearless that they will swim t>.ff to a Boat if 
she approach near the Shore, and attack her 
with their wooden Weapons, , » . F—A. 
Mamiiianf ii 65. 

Aildor, s. Port. ‘ a and used 

in tlie ‘old Poxingneso vriters for a 
palankin. 

1552. “ The Moors all were on foot, and 
their Ca|)tain was a valiant Turk, who as 
being their Captain, for the hoinmr of the 
thing was carried in an Andor on the 
shouiderH of 4 men, from winch he gave his 
orders m if he were on hoi‘aeback,”~»Atfiw, 
IL vi. viii. 

c. 1760. “ Of the same nature as palan- 
keens, but of a different name, are what 
they call andeias .... these are much 
cheaper, and less esteemed.' —frwe i. 155, 

Alldnim, s. MalayaL andram. 
The fom of hydrocele common in S. 
indm. It ^ was first described by 
Kaempfer, ia Ms Fmm, Leyden, 1694,- 
— (See also Ms Amomitatm 
Paecic, III. pp. 557 «egf. 

Aagaly-woed, s. Tamil anj^ , 


mamm; AHocarjJtw /rfrsE«ifa, Lam. A 
wood of gimt value on the Westei^^^ 
Coast, for shipbuilding, house-bnild- 
ing, &e. 

1644. “Another thing which this province 
of Mallavar produces, in abimdance and of 
excellent quality, is timber, particularly 
that called Angelim, which is most durable, 
lasting many years, insomuch that even if 
you desire to build a great number of ships, 
or vessels of any kind . . . . ■ you may 
make them all in a year.” . . , — Bocarro. 
MS. f. 315. 

Angengo, n.p. A place on the 
Travaiicore coast; the site of an old 
En^hsh Factory ; properly said to be 
Afijn-tengu, the trivial meaning of 
which would be “ five coco-nuts.” 

TMs name gives rise to the marvel- 
lous rhapsody of the once famous Abb6 
Eaynal, regarding “ Sterne’s Eliza,” of 
which we quote below a few sentences 
from the 3 J pages of close print wMch 
it fiUs. 

1711. “Anjengo is a sinall Fort belonging 
to the EmjUsh Eaisi India Company. . There 
are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . most 
of whom are Topazes, or mungrel Portu- 
guese.”— Aoc%r, 199. 

1782. “ Territoire d’ Anjinga ; tu n’es rien ; 
mais tu as donnd naissance a Eliza. Pn jour, 
ces^entreputs . . , ne subsisteront plus . . . 
mais si mes ecrits out quelque duri^e, le nom 
d’Anjinga restera dans le inemoire des hom- 
ines. . . Anjinga, e’est a rinfluence de ton 
heiireux cliuiat qu’elle devoit, sans doute, 
cet acctird presqulncompatible de voIupt6 
; et de docence qui acco 2 npagnoittoutesai)er- 
, sonne, et qui se meloit a tous ses mouve- 
; ments, &a, &c.” — Hist. Fhilosophiqae des 
'■ Bern Xndes, ii. 72-7% ■ 

Anient, s. Psed in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presidency for the dam 
constructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
fewn o& from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of the great irrigation systems. 
The woivl, which has of late years 
become familiar all over India, is the 
Tamil comp, anai-hattu, ‘ Dam- 
building.* 

1776. * ‘ Sir— W e have received your letter 
of the 24th, If the Kajah pleases to go to 
the Anacut, to see the repair of the bank, 
we can have no objection, but it will not be 
convenient that you should leave the gar- 
rison at present.”— Letter from Council at 
Madras to Lt.-CoL Harpex*, Comm, at Tan- 
30 i?e, in E. I. Eapers, 1777, 4to, i. 836. 

1784. “As the cultivation of the Tan- 
jo3?e country appears, by all the surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a sujjply of 
water by the Can very, which can only be 
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secnred by keeping the Anicut and banks in 
repair, we think it necessary to repeat to 
yon our orders of the 4tli July, 1777, on the 
subject of these repairs.” — Desp. of Court of 
Directors,^ Oct. 27th, as amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Biirke, iv. 104. 

1793, “The Annicut is no doubt oi, judi- 
cious hiiildirir/, whether the work of Solar 
Eajah or anybody else .” — Correspondence 
letween A, Boss, Esq.^ and^C, A. Rami, Esq. 
at Tamjore, on the subject of furnishing- 
water to the N. Circars. In Dalrymple, 0. 
E., ii. 459. 

1SG2. “The Tipper Ooleroon Anicut or 
weir is constructed at the west end of the 
Island of Seringham.” — Markham, Peru tO 
India, 43S. 

Anile, Ifeei, s. An old name for 
indigo, borrowed from the Portuguese 
anil. They got it from the Arab. 
al-nil, proii. an-nil; ml again being 
the common name of Indigo in India, 
from the Sansk. mla, ‘blue.’ The 
yernacular (in this instance BengaK) 
word ap)|)ears in the title of a native 
satiiical drama 'Eii-Eaj'pan, ‘ The 
Mirror of Indigo (planting)’, famous 
in Calcutta in 1861, in connexion with 
a cause celehre, and with a sentence 
which discredited the now extinct 
Supreme Court of Calcutta in a manner 
unknown since the days of Lnpey. 

^^Neel-walla^^ is a phrase for an 
Indigo-planter* 

1501. Amerigo Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Cape Verde to Lorenzo di 
Pierc> Prancesco de’ Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
India, mentions among the things brought 
“anib and tuzia;” the former a; manifest 
transcriber’s error for anil , — In Baldelli 
Boni, ‘ II Zlilione,^ p. Ivii. 

1516. In Barbosa’s price list of Malabar 
we have : 

“Anil nadador (*), very good, 

perfao'a^ola . . . 'fanams 30. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 

per far azoJa . , . fanams 18 to 20.” 

In Lisbon Collection, ii. 393, 

1525. “ A load of anyll in cakes which 
weighs 3| maunds, 353 tangas.” — Lcmhranca, 
52. 

1563. “Anil is not a medicinal substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to speak thereof. . . . The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest test is to burn 
it in a candle . , . others imt it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good.” — 
Garda, f . ^5 v, 

1583. “ If eel, the churle 70 duckats, and 
a churle is 27 rottles and a halfe of Aleppo,” 
— Mr, lolin Efewton, in Maid. ii. 378. 

1586. “They yse to pricke the skinne, 


and to put on it a kind of anile, _^or blacking 
which doth continue alwaj^es. — Fitch in 
Hakl ii. 395. 

c. 1610. “ . . . TAnil on Indique, (xiii est 
vne teinture bleiie violette, d<ait il ne >eii 
trouue qu’a Canibaye et Surattc."’ — Pnrard 
dela Val. ii. 158, 

1022. “E confonne a dita pauta so dis- 
pachara o dito anile canella .'’ — in Archivio 
Port. Orient., fasc. 2, 240. 

1038. “Les autres marchandiscs, que 
Ton y debite le plus, soiit .... du sel am- 
moniac, et de riiidigo, que ceux de pais aii- 
pellsnt Anil.”— -Vi/zdeds'/o, Paris, 1059, 138. 

1G4S. “ . . . and a good quantity^ of ^ Anil, 
which, after the place where iiu sst utjt is gut, 
is called Chirchccs'^ Indigo.” — YanTidst, H* 

1053. “ Indico est un mot Portngais, 
dont Ton api'ielle une teinture bleue qui 
vient des Indes Orientales, qui est de con- 
trabaiide en Fi-ance, les Turqs et les Arabes 
laiiomnient ML” — Dcla B.-k-Goir:, 543. 

Anna, s. Proj^erly (Hind.) CinO, or 
anali. Tlie 16tb part of a rupee. The 
term belongs to the Malionnnedaii 
monetary system (v. Enpee). There 
is no coin of one anna, so that it is 
a money of account only. 

The term amia is used in denoting 
a corresponding fraction of any kind of 
property, and especially in regard to 
coparcenary rights in land, or shares 
in a speculation. Thus a one-anna 
share is of such right, or a share 
of in the speculation; a four-anna 
is I, and so on. In some parts of 
India the term is also used as a sub- 
division of the cuiTent land 

measure. Tius, in Saugor, the and =16 
riisib, and is itself of a MncJia 
{Elliot, Glos, S.V.). 

The term is also sometimes applied 
colloquially to persons of mixt pa- 
rentage. ‘ Such an one has at least 2 
annas of dark blood ’ or ‘ of coffee-colour,’ 
This may be compared with the Scotch 
expression that a person of deficient 
intellect ‘ wants Wo-pence in the 
shilling.’ 

1708. “Provided . . . that a debt due 
from Sir Edward Littleton . . . cl 80,40? 
Eui)ees and Eight Annas Al'oney of Bcnaal, 
with Interest and Lamagos to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. , — Earl of Godulphiiis Award be- 


" Sliarkej or Sirlcej, 5 m. from Alimedahatl. 
'‘Cmiuez Indigo ” (1024) occurs in Sainshury, iii, 
442. It is the ‘‘Set'ctfztY of Forljes, Oriental 
Memoirs. The Dutch, al)out 10-20, cstahlisht;d a 
factory there on aeeorait of the Indigo. Many of 
the Sultans of Giizerat werd buried there (Sfi/rorl- 
nvs, iii. lOt)). Some account of the “Sarkhej 
Iios:ffsY or IMausolea, is given in H. Briggs's Cities 
of Gujaraslitra (Bombay, lS4a, pp. 274, seoq.). 
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tween the Okl anil E. I. Company (in 
Chcirterii, &e. jk 3oS}. 

1727. The current inruiey in Snrat : 
Bitter Aiiia''iu.l^ -'o 32 to a P/rc. 

1 Aiinoe is .... .4 Pice. 

1 Pill tee 13 Amioes. 

vK- Iff 

111 Ben^-ai their Acceraits are kept in Pice : 

12 to an Aniioe. 

lit Annoes tn a Ilif}KcT 

A. li. App, pp. 5, 8, 

Ant, White, s^. The insect {Termes 
l)elUco6VS at nutiirrili-ts) not properly 
an ant, of (I'.'AnictiYo poY^ers 

there are in India many disagreea- 
ble experiences, and su many laaiTel- i 
lous stories. Tiio‘ ilirase y’us perhaps 
taken np by tin.* iingli^h from the ! 
Portuguese hrctacas, which is 

inBluteauAIdet. '1713, iv. 175;. But 
indeed exactly tin* same exj^ression is 
used in the llih century by our 
medieval autla >rity . 

It is, we belie v*.‘. a fact that these 
insects hare betua establi^ied at 
Eochelle in l’'rane»'. I'nr a long •]>oriod, 
and more recently at St. Jltlena. 
They exi-'t aBn at the Convent of 
Sinai, ami a >peeie> iu Uuecnsland. 

It si?oms ]troba]de that Aelian speaks 
of Tvliite Ants in tlio Idtli Book, I)e 
N(d, Afiiinfi!,, chap. 15 : — - 

(a.d. e. 250.) ‘‘.I hit tJu? Indian ants con- 

struct a kind «jf heaped u]i dwellijigs, and 
these not in de]tiv-'ed or Hat positions 
easily liahic to hu tiooded, but in lofty and 
elevated pfidtioiis 

c. 1328. Est etiain uiiurii genus parvis- 
siinanmi formicarum, sicut lana albarum, 
(piariini durities dentiiun tanta est quod 
etiam ligna rodunt ct venas lapidum; et 
(piotquot bivviter in\-e.!iiiuit siccum super 
terrain, et pannos laneos, et bombycinos 
laniant ; et faciiiiit ad inodimi miiri cnis- 
tam imam <ie arena iinnuti>sima, ita quod 
sul nun posslt eas tangere ; et .sic remanent 
coopertae ; venim e>t qiiod .si contingat 
iilani crustam frangi, ut >oiem eas tangere, 
quain dtiiis lauriuntur."-— iV. Jordaniis, 
p. 53, 

1388. *^Herc are also abundance of Ants 
of several .<urts, and "Wood-lice, called by 
the English in the Mmt ladks, White Ants,” 

— Pampda\ ii. 127. 

1713. “On Toit encore des fourmis de 
plusiears esprces ; la plus pernideuse est 
eelle quo ies Jhiropt'ens out nomnid fourmi 
Manche.” — Zeifm £diji(tnt(:.% xii. 98. 

1727. “ He then began to form Projects 
how to clear Accounts ^rith his Master’s , 
Creditors, without putting anything in their i 
Pockets. The first ivas on 500 chests of i 
J((pon Copper .... and they were brought : 
into Account of Profit ana Boss, for so, ] 


I much eaten up by the White Ants.”— A. 
Himiilton, ii. iBo. 

1789. “Hie White Ant is an insect 
gi'eatly dreaded in every house ; and this is 
not to he wondered at,“ as the dei'astatiuii 
it occasions is almost incredible. 

Narrative^ 31. 

; 1876. “The metal cases of his baggage 

are disagreeably suggestive of White Ants, 
and such omnivoimis vermin.”— 

No. 1057, p. 6. 

Apil, s. Transfer o£ Eng. ^ Appeal ; ’ 
in general native use, in connexion 
with oiu* Courts. 

1872. “ There is no Sindi, howe ver wild, 

that cannot now understand ‘Easid’ (re- 
ceipt) and ‘Apii’ (apjieal).” — Bwrton^ Srntl 
Reci&ited, i. 283. 

Apollo Biuider, n.p. A well-knoTO 
wharf at Bonibay. A street near it is 
called Apollo Sti’eet, and a gate of 
the Fort leading to it ‘ the Apollo 
Gate. 7 The name is said to be a cor- 
ruption, and probably is so, but of 
what it is a coiTuption is not clear. 
The quota tion.s given afford di:fferent* 
suggestions, and’ Dr. Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though wo do 
not know' what 'iJuJawd here means. 
Sir G. Birdwood writes that it used to 
he said in Bombajq that Apollo-handar 
was a corrn. of -bandar, because 
the pier was the place where the boats 
used to land ijcdwa fish. But we 
know of no fish so called ; it is how- 
ever possible that the jmlla or sabie- 
fi.sh (q.Y.) is meant, which is so called 
in Bombay, as well as in Sind. On 
the other hand we may observe that 
there was at Calcutta in 1748 a fre- 
quented tavern called the Apollo (see 
Long, p. 11), And it is not impossi- 
ble that a house of the same name 
mighthave given its title to the Bombay 
street and w'harf. But Sir hliohaei 
Westropp’s quotation below shows that 
Falh was at least the native rej)resen- 
tation of the name 140 years ago. 

We may add that a native told Mr. 
W. G. Pedder, of the Bombay C. S., 
from whom we have it, that the name 
was due to the site having been the 
I palace where the “poZf ” cake, eaten 
! at the Holi festival, was baked. And 
so we leave the matter. 

1847. “A little after sunset, on 2nd 
Tan,, 1843, I left, my domicile in Ambrolie, 
and drove to the rMawa bandar, which 
receives from our accommodative country- 
men the more classical name of Apollo 
pier.”— ITtow, Lands of the Bible, p. 4. „ 
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18G0. ‘ ‘ And atte what jdace ye Knyghte 

came to Londe, theyre ye nolke wor- 

schypi^en II. Idolys in cheefe. Ye ffyrste 
is ^,p'xrll0, wherefore ye cheefe londynge 
place of theyr Metropole is hyght 

gnuliar Ext. from a MS. of Sir 

lately discovered.^ 

1877. “ This bunder is of comxjaratively 
recent date. Its name ‘ Apollo ’ is an Eng- 
lish corruption of the' native word Palloio 
(fish), and it was i)robably not extended and 
brought into use for passenger traffic till 

about the year 1819 — Mmlean^ 

Guide to JBomlay, 167, 

The last work adds a note: ^^Sir M. 
Westroi.)i:> gives a different derivation . . . 
Polo, a corruption of Pdhoa, derived from 
Pdlf which mter cdia means a fighting ves- 
sel, by which kind of craft the locality wa^ 
X3robably frequented. Erom Pdlmv or Pal- 
war, the bunder now called Ax)ollo is sup- 
posed to take its name. In the memorial of 
a grant of land, dated 5th I)ec., 1743, the 
fdkliCtde in question is called PalloA—High 
Court Reports, iv. pt. 3. 

Apricot, s. Primus Arrmiiaca,lu. 
This English vi^ord is of curious origin, 
as Dozy expounds it. The Eonians 
called it Malum Aroneniacum and also 
(Persicuni .^) praecox, or ‘early.’ Of 
this the Greeks made TTpaiKOKKiov, &o. 
and the Arab conquerors of Byzantine 
provinces took this U]p as hirkok and 
barkok, with the article al-harko^, 
whence Sp. albarcoque, Port, alfcri- 
COque, alhoquorque, Ital. alhercocca, 
albicocca,^ Prov. aubricot, ambricot^ 
Br. abricot, Dutch, abricock, ahri,- 
koos, Eng. apricock, apricot. Dozy 
mentions that Dodonaeus, an old 
Dutch writer on plants, gives the 
vernacular name as Vroege Person, 

‘ Early Peaches,’ which illustrates the 
origin. In the Cyprus bazars, apricots 
are sold as ^pva-ofirika ; but the less 
poetical name of ‘ kilBjolins ’ is given 
by sailors to the small hard kinds 
common to St. Helena, the Cape, 
China, &c. Zard dlu ‘ yellow- 

plum,’ is the common name in India. 

1615. “I received a letter from Jorge 
Durois , . . with a baskit of aprecockes for 
my selfe. . Cocks' s Diary, i, 7. 

1711. ‘‘Apricocks — the Persians call 
Kill Franks, because Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger are often hurt by them.”— 
Lockyer, p. 231. 

Arab, s. This, it may be said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ‘ an Aj*ab 
horse.’ 

, 1298. “ Gar il va du port d’Aden en Inde 
A friend here queries : ^By Mr. Shapirar 


moult grant quantity do destriers 

arrabins et chevaus et grans roncins de ij 
selles.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 3<5. 

1338. “Alexandre dL^<ee^lt dn destrier 
Arrabis.” — Rommant iCAlucmidrc (Bodl. 
MS.). 

c. 1590. “ There are fine linrses ]>red in 

every part of the country ; but those of 
Caclih excel, being equal to Arabs.” — Ahi, 
i. 133. 

1825. “ Arabs are excessively h^earce and 
dear; and one which was sent fi a’ me to 1« k4c 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing.” — Htbcr, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844. A local magistrate at ^ Simla- 
had returned from an lUisiiccessfiil investi- 
gation. An acquaintance hailed him next 
day : ‘ So I hear you came back re iifftcid V 
‘ ]>to such tiling,^ was the rexjiy ; ‘ 1 came 
back 071 my gi'ey Arab I ’ 

1856. 

\ . the true blood-royal of his race, 

The xsilver Arab with his purple veins 
Traiixslucent, and his m'istrii.-? ea\'enied wide, 
And flaming eye. ...” 

The Banyan Tree, 

Arakan, Arracan, n.p. This is 
an European form, perhaps through 
Malay, of Rakhaing, the name which 
the nativCxS give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre to be 
a corruption of the Skt. rdkshasa, Pali 
raJekhaso, i.e, [ogre^ or the like, a 
word applied by the early Buddhist 
propagationists to unconverted tribes 
of alien race with w'horn they came in 
contact. 

It is not impossible that the ’Apyvp^ 
of Ptolemy, which imquestionablj’' re- 
presents A^'^kan, may disguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ‘ Silver-land ’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 

We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in IMr. Beal’s 
account of early Chinese 2 >ilgrims to 
India, there twice occur, s montion of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called O-Zf- 
hiAo, which transliteiutes fairly into 
some name like Argigre, and not into 
any other vet recognixsable (.see J. E. 
A. S. (N. S*') xiii. 560, 562). 

c. 1420— 30. “ Mari deincep.s cum mense 
integro ad ostium Eachani fluvii pervenis- 
set.”— Y. Conti, in Poggius, De Vmnetute 
Fortima’. 

1516. “ Dentro fra ten-a del detto regno 
di Verma, ver-so tranK)ntana vi e vn aftro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... con- 
fina siinilmente col regno di Begala e col 
regno di Aua, e chiamasiAracan.*’ — Rarhosa, 
in Rarnusio, i. 316. 

1545. “ They told me that coming from 
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India in tbe .ship uf Jf>rge ]Manhoz(whowasa 
l]onseli< >lder in (.-b ai), towards the Port of C.fha- 
tiga<»niii the kingdom ofp^engal, they were 
wrecked n])oii the shoals uf Sacaoa owing 
to a Ijadly kei^t watchd' — Futto^ cap, clxvii* 

1552. ‘^Up to the (la]ie of Xegraes . . , 
will be 100 leagues, in wliichsi)ace are these 
populated. ] daces, Choeoria, Bacala, Arra- 
cao Ulty, cajdtai of the Kingdom so styled 
, , . I. ix. 1. 

lo{>8. “ l^iiesto Ke di Bachan ha il suo 

statu in mezzo la costa, tra il Hegno di 
Bengala e qiiello di Pegii, ed e il maggiore 
nemico che habbia ii lie del Pegiid * — Vcmrc 
de’ Pcderici, iu itow. iii. 8Ud. 

1580. * Passing by the Island of 

Siindiua, Porto grande, or the Conn trie of 
Tippera, tlie Kingdom of Becon and Mof/cn * 
.... our course was S. and J3y E. which 
brought vs to the barre uf Xegrais.’’ — B, 
Fitch in Hald. ii. 301. 

c. 1500. “ To the S.E. of Bengal is a 

large country called Arknng to which the 
Bunder of Chittagong prctperly belongs,” — 
GhidiciSs Aiicvuj ed. bSUO, ii. 4. 

1073. . A mixture of that Kace, 

the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known fur tlieir Bastard-brood 
lurking in the Islands at the INbmths of the 
Ganges, bv the name of Bacanners.”t — 
219. 

1720. **It is called by some P<trtnguese 
Orrakan, by others among tliem Arra- 
kaon, and ]>y some again Eakan (after its 
capital), ami also '^—VakutihL y, 

140. 

1727. Arackan has the Conveniency of 
a noble spacious liivcr,”~-A. Rum. ii. 36. 

Arbol Triste, s. The tree or shrub, 
so called by Portuguese writers appears 
to be the Ni/ciantltes arhor iridiSf or 
Arahlan Jasruhie (X. 0. Jasminecd), a 
natiye of the diier parts of India. 

Arcot, n.p. ArMt, a famous fortress 
and town in the Madi’as tenitory, 65 
miles from Madras. The name is de- 
riyed by Bp. Caldwell from Tamil dr- 
H(l, the Six Eorests, * confiiined by the 
Tamil-French Diet. , which gives a form 
Ayukadu—^Six fordts.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the objection made by Maj.- Gen. 
Cunningham in his Geog, of Ancient 
India, it is probable that Arcot is the 
^ApKarov ^acrlX^iov 2Sipa of Ptolemy, 

‘ Arkatu, residence of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346, landed with them on the 

beach, in the county of Ma'bar, . . , . we 
arrived at the fortress of Harkatii, where 
we i)assed the night.” — Ib3i JBatiUa, iv. 187, 
XB8. 

1785. **It may Ive said that this letter 
was written by the Xabob of Arcot in a 


See Hug. 

t Tlieword is misprinted i?acca?«!ers j but see 
Pryer^s ; p , . 


moody liunioiir. .... Certainly it W'as ; 
but it is in such humours that the truth 
comes ontP—BiirlFs Speech, Peb. 2Bth. 

Areca, s. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Artca 
catechu, L., eoiunionly, though some- 
w^hat improperly called ‘ butei-iiut %* 
the ^ term hetel (q. v.) belonging in 
reality to the leaf wiiicli is"chew’'ed 
along with the ai'eca. Though so widely 
cultivated the palm is unknown in a 
truly indigenous state. The wmrd is 
Malay alarn adahJea, and comes to us 
through the liutuguese. 

1510. '‘When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), ^they eat with 'them a certain fruit 
which is called cofoh, and the .tree of the 
said cqlfulo is called Arecha.'* — Vai'thc’ma, 
Hak. Soc., 144. 

1516. " There arrived there many zam- 

bucos .... with areca.’*— Hak. 
Soc., 64. 

1521.^ ' ‘ They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certaine Fruit like aPeare, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of «a Tree called 
Betfre (or Vettvle), like Bay loaves ; which 
having chewed they spit forth. It makes 
the mouth red. Tliey say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it .” — Pifjafetta in Furckus, i. 38. 

1548. “In the Baida do Bcfel, or Betel 
duties at Goa are included Betel, are^ua, 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, ligs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.” — Buielho, Tombo, 48. 

The Portuguese, also harmed a 'word ari- 
queira for the tree bearing the nuts. 

1563. "... and in Malabar they call it 
pac ; * and the X'airs (wiio are the gentle- 
men), call it areca.”— Garew B’O., f. 91 h, 

c. 1566. Great qiiantitie of Archa, 
which is a fruite of the bignesse of nut- 
megs, which fruite they eate in all these 

S ifts of the Indie.s, with the leafe of an 
erbe, which they call BetUllF — O. Frcd- 
erihe, transl. in Hak, ii. 350. 

1586. “Their friend.s come and bring 
gifts, cocos, dgges, arrecses, and other 
fruits .” — Fitch in HaM. ii. 395. 

1689. “ . , . The Am* (t) which is drawn 
from the Arequies Tree in a fresh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and pleasant as Milk.” — 
Ovington, 239, 

Argemone mexicana. This Ameri- 
can weed (N. 0. Pajxmeracece) is notable 
as having overrun India, in every part 
of which it seems to be familiar. It is 
known by a variety of names, Firingl 
dhatura^ gamboge-thistle, &c. 

Argus Pheasant, s. This name. 


* Th& Tamil is pak, 

- t and Mahr, nir, 'sap/ but iien is, we are 
tdM, Onzerati for toddy in some form. , , 
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•wliicli seems more properly to belong 
to tlie sx)lenclid bird of tbe Malay 
Peninsula {Argusamm gigardeus, Tern., 
Ravo argils, Lin.) is confusingly^ ap- 
plied by Europeans in Upper India to 
tbe Himalayan borned pheasant 
Ceriornis (Spp. satyr a, and melano- 
tepliala) from tbe round -white eyes or 
sj)ots which mark a great part of 
the bird’s plumage. — See remark under 
Moonaul. 

Arrack, or Eack, s. This word 
is the Ar. ’arak, properly ^ perspira- 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation or 
sap drawn from the date palm (^arah al- 
tanuir) ; secondly any strong drink, ‘ dis- 
tilled spirit,’ ‘ essence,’ etc. But it has 
spread to rery remote corners of Asia. 
Thus it is used in the forms arihi and 
arid in Mongolia and Manchuria, for 
si)irit distilled from grain. 

In India it is applied to a variety of 
common spirits ; in S. India to those 
distilled from the fermented sap of 
sundry j)alms; in E. and N. India 
to the spirit distilled from cane- 
molasses, and also to that from rice. 
The Turkish form of the word, rdkl, is 
applied to a spirit made from grape- 
skins; and in Sjuda and Egj^pt to^a 
spirit flavoured with aniseed, made in 
the Lebanon. There is a popular or 
slang Erench word, riquigui, for 
brandy, which appears also to be 
taken from arakl [Marcel Revic). 

Humboldt (Exame%, &c., ii. 300) 
says that the word first appears in 
Pigafetta’s Yoyage of Magellan; but 
this is not correct. 

c. 1420. “ At every yam (post-house) 
they gave the travellers a sheep, a goose, a 
foAvl .... ’arak. . . . — Shah Rukh’s 

Embassy to China, in H. & E. xiv. 396. 

1.516. ** And they bring cocoa-nuts, hur- 
raca (which is something to drink) . * . 

— Barbosa, Hak. Soc. 59. 

1518. “ — que todos os mantimentos asy 
de pao, como vinhos, orracas, arrozes, 
cames, e pescados . . . R—lnArchw. Port. 
Orient fasc. 2, 57. 

1521. “When these people saw the 
politeness of the captain, they presented 
some fish, and a vessel of palm- wine, which 
they call in their language uraca . . . — 

Figafctta, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1544, “Manueli a cruce . . . . com- 
mendo ut pliirimum invigilet duobus illis 
Christianorum Carearum pagis, diligenter 
attendere , .... nemo potu Orracae se 
inebriet .... si ex hoc deinceps tempore 
[Punicali [q. v.] Orracha potetur, ipsos ad 
mihi suo gravi damno luituros.”-— Fr. 
Xar. Fpistt., p. 111. 


1554. “And the excise on^the 
made from palm-trees, of which there are 
three kinds, viz., <;ura, which is as it is drawn; 
orraqua, which is cura once iioiled {emit la, 
qu. distilled?); sharab {xarao) which is boded 
2 or 3 times and is stronger than orraqua. 
— B. Botelho, Touhho, 50. 

1563. “One kind (of coco-palm) tliey 
keep to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the cura, which is rino mosto ; and this w-] len 
it has been distilled they call orraca.”— 
Garcia D’O. f. 67. 

(The word surd, nsed here, is a very an- 
cient importation from India, for l^jsrnas 
(Gth century) in liis account of the coco-nut, 
confounding (it would seem) the milk with 
the toddy of that palm, says: “ The Argdlioti. 
is at first full of a very sweet water, which 
the Indians drink froin the nut, using it 
instead of wine. This drink is called rhouco- 
sura, and is exceeding pleasant.''’ It is 
indeed possible that the rhonco here may 
already be the word arrack.) 

1605. “A Chines borne, but now turned 
lanan, who was om* next neighbour , . . . 
and brewed Aracke which is a kind of hot 
drinke, that is vsed in most of these parts 
of the world, instead of Wine. . — E. Bcof, 

in Furchas. i. 173. 

1631. “ . . . . jecur .... a potu istius 

maledicti Arac, non tantiun ^in temjjera- 
mento immntatiun, sed etiain in su]‘)stantid 
sua coiTumifitnr.” — Jac. J5m?^iii:s,Hb. ii.j cap. 
vii. 13. 22. 

1687. “ Two Jars of Arack (niade of 

Rice as I judged) called by the Chinese Bam- 
slivR — Dampier, i. 419. 

1719. ‘ ‘ We exchanged some of our wmre.s 

for opium and .some arrack . . , — Robin- 

son Crusoe, Pt. II. 

1727. ^ ‘ Mr. Boucher had been 14 Months 

soliciting to procure his Fhirmaund : but 
his repeated Petitions .... had no Effect. 
But he had an Erujlisliinan, one Swan, for his 
Interpreter, who often took a large Dose of 
Arrack . . . Sioangot pretty near the King 
(Aurengzeb) .... and cried with a loxid 
Voice in the Persian Language that his 
Master wanted Justice done him” (see Doai). 
— A. Hamilton, i. 97. 

Eack is a further corruption; and rack- 
punch is perhaps not quite obsolete. 

1003. “We taking the But-ends of Pikes 
and Halberts and Faggot sticks, drave them 
into a Eacke-house.”— E. Scot, in Furchas, 
1.184. 

Purchas has also Vraca and other forms ; 
and at i. 648 there is mention (»f a strong 
kind of spirit called Eack-c/pc’c (Malay = 
* fire ’). See Fool Eack. 

1616. “Some small quantitie of IVine, 
but not common, is made among them ; they 
call it Eaack, distilled from Sugar and a 
spicieRinde of a Tree called lagvaF — Terry 
in Furchas, ii. 1470. 

1622. “ We’ll send him a jar of rack by 

next conveyance,” — Le'tter iii. 

40. 

1627. “ J ava hath been fatal t<> many of 

the English, but much through their own 
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distemper with Back. ’ ’ — F-u rchas, FUfjrmv 


age, 693. 

1S4S. Jos . . . finally insisted upon 
having a bowl of rack puncli . . . That 
bond of rack punch was the cause of all 
this histoiy.”— ch. yL 

Arsenal, S. An old and ingenious 
etymology of tliis w^ord is aroy navalis. 
Blit it. is really Aralhe. Iljnle de~ 
riyed it from tars-khunah, ‘ domiis 
terroris,’ contracted into ta7^sd.riah, the 
form (as he says) used at Constanti- 
nople {Sijrdagrufi Tdsserft, i. 100). But 
it is really the Arabic ddT-aUpAXa 
‘doimis artificii,' as the quotations 
from Masaldl clearly show. The old 
Italian forms darsena^ darsincile,, corro- 
borate this, and the Sp. ataraeana, 
which is rendered in Ainbio by Pedi’O 
de Alcala, qnoted by Dozy, as dar a 
'.cmacL — (See details in llozy, Oostei'- 
Ungen, 16-18.) 

A.D.^ 943—4. At thi.-^ <lay in the year of 
the Hijra 332, Bln illy.-; (/u<d<j.s*)D an arsenal 
(dar-siha’aq where tlie Obeeks build their 
war- vessels.'* — ii. 123. 

And again dar-sina'at cZ-z/ao’dldi,” ‘an 
arsenal of ship.^J iii. 67. 

1573. “In this city (I’ez) tlierrms a very 
great building^ wliich tliey call Baracana, 
where the Clirlstian captives used to labour 
at blacksmith's wnrk and <it]ier crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen . . . Iiere they made cannon and 
i:)owder, and wreuglit .swords, cross-bows, 
and arquelnisses.' — Dac. General 

de Ajfrka, lib. iii. f. 92. 

1G72. “ On inet au Tershana deux belles 
galeres aTeaii.” — Antoine Gallaud, 

SO. 

Artichoke, s. The genealogy ...of ^ 
this word apj^ears to. be somewhat as' 
follows : The Arab, is al-harshHf, (per- 
haps connected with lanish, ‘rough- 
skinned ’ ,*) hence Sp. alcarehofa, and 
It. carciojfo and urcioco/, Dr. artichant, 
Eng. artichoke. 

c. 134S. “The Incense (benzoin) tree is 
small .... its 1.) ran dies are like those of a 
thistle or an artichoke (al-kharshaf)’^' ...” 
— Iljii Batata, iv. 240. 

ArmideL—See Foundel. 

Aryan, adj, Sansk. Arga, ‘noble.’ 
A term frequently used to include all 
the races (Indo-lknsie, Greek, Eoman, 
Celtic, SclaYonie, &c.), wDich sj^eak 
languages belonging to the same 
family as Sanskrit. Much vogue was 
given to the term by Pictet’s jmblica- 

Sir, ill the ituLli.slictl text. The spelling with* 
/I instead of IJi is believt-d to he correct 
.s.v. Alca/xkofa). 


tion of Les Origines Indo-EurojAe'niics, 
ou leB Aryas Frimitifs (Paris, 1859), 
and this writer seems almost io claim 
the name in this sense as his oum 
(see quotation below). But it was in 
use long before the date of his book. 
Our first quotation is from Bitter, and 
there it has hardly reached the full 
extent of application. Bitter seems to 
have derived the use in this passage 
from^ Lassen’s Fenta^mtamia. The word 
has in great measure superseded, the 
older term Ind-o-Germanic proposed by 
E. Sehlegel at the hegiiiiiing of the 
century. The latter is however still 
sometimes used, and M. Hovelacque, 
especially, prefers it. lYe may observe 
here that the connexion which evi- 
dently exists between the several 
languages classed together as Aryan 
cannot be regarded, as it was foimeiiy, 
as warranting an assumption of iden- 
tity of race in all the peoples who speak 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among* the Javanese (a people so 
remote in blood from wliat wo under- 
stand by Aiyan), the word drija is 
commonly used as an honorary prefix 
to the names of men of rank ; a survi- 
val of the ancient Hindu inliiieiice on 
the civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of A^^yrm in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aryan, and of iliyan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is, in the 
Median version styled, ‘God of the 
Aryans.’ 

B.C. c. 486. ^Adam Ddryavnsh Khshdga-' 

thiya tcizeu^ka .• • • • Edrsa, Par- 

Bidiiyd pidm, AxijB,, Ariya cliUraF i.e. “I 
(amf Dai'iiLs, the Great King, the Kiu^ of 
Kings, the King of all inhabited countries, 
the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the sou of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of 
Arian descent.” — InRatolimon'B Herodotus, 
3ded. iv. 250. 

“These Modes were called anciently by 
all peoi>le Arlans, but when Medea, the 
Colcnian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name.” — Herodot. vii. 02 
{Rawins.). 

1835, “Those eastern and proper In- 
dians, whose territory, however, Alexander 
never touched by a Jong way, call them- 
selves in the most ancient period Arians 
(Arier) ii. 22, x. 45), a name coinci- 

diim with that of the ancient Medes.” 
— MiUer^ V. 458. 

1838. See also Bitter, viii. 17 seqq.; and 
Potto’s art. in Hrsch J? Grueher’s Encyc. ii. 
m 46. ' 
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tomans.” — Mem. of H-miaym, 125. 

Assa-foetida. — See Hing. 


1600. ‘‘These they use to make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to fish .... as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowes, Aponers, 
Assagayen.”-I) 2 >. of Guinea, from the 
Butch, m Furchas, ii. 927. 

1608. “Boneques voyant que noxxs ne 


A note suggests that Jatory, or,J7ori, indicates 
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1850. “The Aryan tribes in concmering 
Lad( 


India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against the Turanian demon-worship, but 
not alwaj^s with complete success.” — Er. 
John Wilson, in Life, 

1851. “We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component members of the great Arian 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. 


The second branch of the Arian family is 
the Persian. . . . There are other scions of 


the Arian stock which struck root in the 
soil of Asia, before the Arians reached the 

shores of Europe (Pro/. Max Muller?) 

Rdinhiirgh Review, Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

^1853. _“Sur les sept premieres civilisa- 
tiozis, qui sont celles de I’ancien monde, six 
appartiennent, en partie au moins, kla race 
anane.” — Gohineau, DeV Ine(jalit4 des Races 
Hmiaines, i. 364. 

1855. “ I believe all who have lived in 
India will bear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsee, “ Aryan or 
Tamulian,” unless they have had a special 
training, our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unin- 
telligible .” — Mission to Ava, 59 (publ. 1858). 

1858. “The Aryan tribes, — for that is 
the name they gave themselves, both in their 
old and new homes, — brought with them 
institutions of a simplicity almost primi- 
tive.”— TT/wiJney, Or. cb Ling. Studies, ii. 5. 

1861. “ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic languages, 
togethp likewise^with the ancient dialects 
of India and Persia, must have sprung from 
an earlier language, the mother of the whole 
Indo-European or Aryan family of speech.” 
— Pro/. 3Iax 3fuUer, Lectures, 1st Ser. 32, 
We also find tlie verb Aryanize : 

1858. “Thus all India was brought 
under the sway, physical or intellectual and 
moral, of the alien race ; it was thoroughly 
Aryanized.”— u. s. 7. 


Ashrafee, s. Arab, ashraft, ‘noble,’ 
applied to yarions gold coins (in analogy 
with the old English ‘noble’), especially 
to the dinar of Egypt, and to the gold 
lEohr of India.— See Xerafine. 


“There was also the sum of 
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Assam, n.p. The name applied for 
the last 3 centuries or more to the 
gi’eat valley of the Brahmaputra 
Elver, from the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains till it 
enters the great plain of Bengal. The 
name Asdm and sometimes Ashdm is a 


form of Ahdni or Ahoin, a dynasty of 
Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle ages, and long ruled it. 

Assam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
i:)ropeiiy included. 

c. 1590. “The dominions of the llajah 
of Asham 'join to Ivamroop : lie is a very 
jiowerful prince, lives in great state, and 
when he dies, his principal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried 
alive with his QOYpse.''~GIadu)i/rs Agecn 
(ed. 1800) ii. 3. 

1682. “Ye Nabob was very busy dis- 
patching and vesting divers principal < >tficers 
sent with afi possible diligence with re- 
cruits for their arni}", lately overthrown in 
Asham and Sillct, two large plentiful 
countries 8 daj^s’ journey distant from this 
city (D&ccn).”~~IIedges, Oct. 20tli. 

1770. “ In the beginning of the present 

century, some Bramins of Bengal earned 
their superstitions to Asham, where the 
people were so happy as to be guided solely 
by the dictates of natural religion .” — Ramuil 
(tr. 1777) i. 420. 

1788. “M. Chevalier, the late Governor of 
Chandernagore, by permission of the King, 
went as high u]) as the ca])ital of Assam, 
about the year 1762.”— A'czuzriZ’s 3rd 

ed. p. [299]. 


Assegay, s. An African tbrowing- 
spear. Dozy bag! shown that this is 
Berber mghdya, with the Arabic 
article prefixed (p. 223). Those who 
use ^ it often seem to take it for a S. 
African or Eastern word. So Godinlw 
de Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 

(f. 214 

c. 1270. “There was the King standing 
with three ‘exortins ’ (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with javelins \gh lur atza,- 
gayes].” — Chronicle of K. James of Ai'arjon. 
tr. by Mr. Eoster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444. . “ They liq,ve a quantity of 

azagaxas, which are a sort of light darts.” — 
Cadaimsto, NarcgacAo primeiva, 32, 

1552._^ “But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, some with azagaias 
and shields, and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows.”— Garros, I. iii. 1. 

1572. 

“ Hum de escudo embragado, e de azagaia, 
Outro de arco encurvado, e settaervada.” 
_ ^ GainZes, i. 86. 

By Burton : 

“this, targe on arm and assegai in hand, 
that, with his bended bow, and venomkl 
reed.” 


ATAF. ^ 

pouvions pas-ser, le.^ ileux liommes sont "venu 
en nageant an]>re!:! de nous, et ayans en lexirs 
mains trois i.janeettes ou Asag*ayes.” — 
Houtmad, uh. 

IGGC. “Les autres armes offensives (in 
India) sont Tare et la fieche, le javelot ou 
zagaye . . . F—Thcrc)wt,\\ 132 ‘{ed. 1727). 

1681 encontraron diez ynueve 

hoinbi’es bazos armados con dardas, y 
azagayas, assi Hainan los Arabes vnas 
lancas pequefias arrojadizas, y j>eleamn 
con'ellos.” — Martinez de la, Puente^ Gnm- 
pendio, 87. 

1879. 

** Alert to figbt, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded assegai, 

And rush with blind and frantic wiU 
On all, when few, whose force is skill.” 

Isamllana, by Ld. Stratford de 
ReddlfCi Times, March 29. 

Atap or Adap, s. ^ Applied in the 
Malayo-Jayatiesej regions to any palm- 
fronds tised ill thatcliixig, commonly to 
those of the ITipa, cx-y. {Xqjafridkam, 
Thunb.). “Although a wild idant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture is 
not necessary, it is reniaihable that its 
name should bo the sanio in all lan- 
guages from Sumatra tt.) the Philip- 
pines.'’ — [Craa,f'nril, If let, lad. Arch, 
301). Atep is Jayanese for ‘thatch.’ 

1672. “Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 

. , . — Jkddacns, Ceylon, 104. 

1690. “ Adapol (xpiae folia simt sicca et 
vetiista) . . , — Jianqjhias, Herb. AniL i. 

1C . 

1817. “In the maritime districts, atap or 
thatch is made .... from the leaves of the 
— Bafles, Java, i. IGG. 

1878. “ The nniversal roofing of a Perak 

house is Attap sti'etched over bamboo 
rafters and ritlge-poles. This attap is the 
dried leaf of the nipah palm, doubled over a 
small stick of bamboo, or nibowj.^^ — McMtir, 
Ferakj <i*c. 104. 

Atlas, s. All obsolete word for 
‘ satin,’ from tho Arab, atjas, used in 
that sense, literally ‘ bare ’ or ‘ bald ’ 
(comp, the Italiaii raso for ‘ satin ’). 
The word is still used in Gferman. 

1284. “Cette meme nuit par ordre du 
Sultan quinze cents de ses Mainlouks furent 
revetus de robes d'atlas rouges brodees. . ■ 

— 3Iah'iA, t. ii. pt. i., 69. 

,, “The Sultan MasTid clothed his 
dogs with trapxdngs of atlas of divers colours, 
and put bracelets ux>oh them.” — Fakhrl, p, 
68, i 

1505. Paso por seda rasa.” — ^Atlas, 
Vocabidar Araniffo of Ft. P. de Alcala. 

1673. “ They go Pich in Appiarel, their 

Turbats of Gold, Damask’d Cold Atlas 
Coats to their Heels, Silk. Alajah or Cut- 
tanee breeches. Im- . , ,* ^ p.. 


20 A mill. 

1683. “ I saw ye jThyh to and Atlasses 
in ye ^yarehouse, and gave directions con- 
cerning their sevei’al colours and strq^es.” — 
Hedges, ApjrUdo. 

^1689. (Surat) “is renown’d for ... . 
rich Silks, such as Atiasses .... and for 
Zarhafts. ^ . . ."—Ovmrjtoji, 218. 

1712. In the Spectator of this j^ear are 
advertised “ axmrple and gold Atlas gown ” 
and “a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver. ”-~Cited in Malcohds 
Anecdotes (1808), 429. 

1727. “They are exquisite in the Wea- 
ver's Trade and Embroidery, which may be 
seen in the rich Atiasses .... made by 
them.” — A. Hamilton, i. 160. 

c. 1750 — 60. “ The most considerable 
(manufacture) is that of their atiasses or 
satin floxvereci with gold and silver. ” — Grose, 

i. 117, 

Hate. — I saw not long ago in India a Polish 
Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and he 
exxdained to me that when the J ews (about 
1800) were forced to * assume surnames, this 
was assigned to his graxidfatlier, because he 
wore a black satin gaberdine [—{A. £. 1879.) 

Atoll, s. A group) of coral islands 
fox’miiig a ling or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of comparath'elj" shallow water, 
each of the islands being on the same 
type as the atolL We derive the ex- 
pression from the Maldive islands, 
which are tyxiical examxdcs of this 
stimctee, and where the form of the 
word is atola. It is probably connected 
with the Singhalese prex). dtiil, 

* inside.’ The term was made a 
scientific one bj- Daiwin in his publi- 
cation on Coral Beefs (see below), 
but our second quotation shows that 
it had been generalized at an earlier 
date. 

c. 1610, ‘ ‘ Estant au milieu dVn Atollon, 
voiis voyez autour de vous ce grand banc de 
pierre que jay dit, qui environne et qui de- 
fend les isles centre Fimpetuositi^ de lamer.” 
— Pyi'ard de la Val, i, 71 (ed. 1679). 

1732. ‘ * Atollon, a name applied to such a 
place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost 
hanging on to each other.” — Zddlefs (Ger* 
man) Universal Lexicon, s. v. 

1842. “I have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 

f iven to these circular groiqxs of coral islets 
y their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with ‘lagoon-island.’” 
— Darwin, The Structure, 4:c., of Coral 
Beefs, 2. 

. Amnil, s. Arab, and thence Hind. 

, %ndl (noun of agency from ^amal, ‘ he 

' * Zurbaft (Pers. ‘gold-woveuO, a brocade. 
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performecl a task or office,’ tlierefore 
‘‘ an agent ’). Under the native 
governments a collector of Revenue, 
also a farmer of tlie Revenue invested 
•with chief authority in his district. 
Also 

Aumildar, Properly \imaldar^ ‘ one 
holding office ; ’ (Ar. \imal, work, with 
Pers. term, of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
^AmaWltr was a collector of revemie 
under varying conditions, — (See details 
in Wilson ) . The term is now limited to 
Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Presidency. 

c. 1780. . having* detected various 

frauds in the management of the Amuldar 
or renter .... (M. Lally) paid him 40,000 
upees.” — Orme, iii. 490 (ed. 1803). 

1793. “The aumildars, or managers of 
the districts.”-— p. 50. 

1799. I wish that you would desire one 
of your people to communicate with the 
Amildar of Soondah respecting* this road. ” 
— A. Wellesley to T. Munro, in Mimroh Life, 
i. 335. 

1804. “ I know the character of the Pesh- 
wah, and his ministers, and of every Mah- 
ratta amildar su-fhciently well .... ” — 
Wellmgton, ill, 

1809. “ Of the aumil I saw nothing.”— 
JLd. Valentiay i. 412. 

Anrimg, s. Hind, from Pers. 
mtrang, " a place where goods are 
manufactimed, a depot for such goods.’ 
During the Company’s trading days 
this term was applied" to their factories 
for the purchase, on advances, of native 
piecegoods, &c. 

1778. “ . . . . Gentoo-factors in their own 
X)ay to provide the investments at the differ- 
ent Aurungs or cloth markets in the pro- 
vince.” — Orme, ii. 51. 

1789. “ I doubt, however, very much 

whether he has had sufficient experience in 
the commercial line to enable him to manage 
so difficult and so important an aurung as 
Lucldpore, which is almost ^the only one of 
any magnitude which supidies the species of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with 
the British manufacture.” — GornwalUs, i. 
435. 

Ava, n.p. The name of the city 
which was for several cent-aries the 
capital of the Burmese Empire, and 
was applied often to that State itself. 

This name is borrowed, according to 
Crawfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays. The proper 
Burmese form was Eng^wa^ or ‘the 
Lake -Mouth/ because the city was 


built near the opening of a lagoon into 
the Irawadi ; but this was called, even 
by the Burmese, more popularly A-icd, 
‘The Mouth.’ The city was founded 
A.D. 1364. Tho first European occur- 
rence of the name, so far as we kno-w, 
is (c. 1440) in the narrative of Nicolo 
Conti, and it appears again (no doubt 
from Conti’s information) in the great 
World-Map of Era Mauro at Yenico 
(1459). 

c. 1430. “Ha%ung sailed up this river 
for the space of a month he arrived at a 
city more noble tlian all the others, called 
Ava, and the circumference of which is 15 
miles.” — Conti, in India iib the XTth Cent. 
11 . 

c. 1490. “ The country (Pegu) is distant. 
15 day si journey by land from another 
called Ava in which grow rubies and many 
other precious stones.” — Hier. di Sto. Ste- 
fano, u. s. p. 6. 

1516. “ Inland, beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdeun of 
Gentiles which has a King who resides in a 
very great and opulent city called Ava, 8 
days’ journey from the sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a great trade 
of jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.” — Barhosa, 18<>. 

c. 1035 “ . . . . The King of Ova having 
already sent much people, witli cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Prome), which marches "with 
the Pozao (?) and city of Ova or Anva, 
(which means ‘ surrounded on all sides with 
streams’) . , — Antonio Bocarro, Dccada, 

130. 

1726. “ The city Ava is surpassing 

great One may not travel by land 

to Ava, both because this is permitted by 
the Emperor to none but envoys, on account 
of the Rubies on the %vay, and also because 
it is a very xDerilous journey on account of 
the tigers.” — Vahntijn, V. {Chomrn.) 127. 

Avadavat, s. Improperly for A 
davat. The name given to a certain 
pretty little cage-bird [Esinlda cauan- 
dava, L. or ‘Red Wax-Bill’) found 
throughout India, but originally 
brought to Europe from Alinmddhdd 
in Guzerat, of which the name is a 
corruption. 

1538. . o qual veyo d'Amadava 

principall cidade do reino.”— Botdho, 
Tomlo, 228. 

1648. /The capital (of Guzerat) lies in 
the interior of the country anrl is named 
Hamed-Etoat, i. e., the City of King Harried 
who built it ; nowadays they call it Arnad- 
var or Amadabat.”— Koi Tivist, 4. 

1673. “Erom Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, besides that they are spotted with 
white and Red no bigger than hleasles, the 
principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
Consort, Fifty in a Cage, make an admira- 
ble Chorus.”— Fryer, 116. 
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ISIS. . . amadavats, and other 

songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and dilferent countries,'' — Forhes^ 
Or. Mtm. I 47. 

Avatar, s. Sansk. Atntdra^ an in- 
carnation on eartli of a divine Being. 
This vord first appears in Baldaeus 
(1(372) in the form Autaar (4/5/0- 
deri/e, p. 52), vdiich in the German 
version generally quoted in tliis book 
takes the corrupter shape of Altar, 

1G72. “Bey^den Benjaneii haben auch 
diese zeheii Verwandliingen den Xamen 
daas sie Altare heissen, unci al.sc> hat Mats 
Altar als die>er erste, gewiiliret 2500 Jahr.” 
•---Baldimis, 472. 

17‘S4. “ The ten Avatars nr descents of 

the deity, in his capacity of Preserver.” — 
Sir W. in AAaf, lies, (reprint) i. 234. 

1812. ‘‘ The Awatars of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents U2>on eartli, 
are usually counted ten . . . — Maria 
Gralana, 40. 

1821. ‘‘ The Irish Avatard’ — Bfiror, 

1845. In Vi'-lmu-lniid what Avatar V’ 
— Brovaiira, Br<t){Vitir llanmin'ts^ Works, ed. 
1870, iv. Pie 200, 210. 

1872. . all wliich cannot blind us 
to the fact that the Mastt'r is merely another 
avatar of Dr. Holmes himself.” — Sat, Be- 
t'im\ Bee, 14, p. 708. 

1873. “He .... builds up a curious 
History of Sj')iritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of scmie Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.” — AimitMti^ May loth, 1725. 

1875. ^ * Balzac's avatars were a hundred- 
fold as numerous as those of Vishnu.” — 
Ibkl, April 24, p. 421. 

Average, s. Skeat derives this in 
all its senses from L. Latin averia, used 
for cattle ; for Ms deduction of 
meanings we must refer to his 
Dictionary. But it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether averufje^ in its 
sj)ecial marine use for a proportionate 
contribution towai'ds the losses of those 
whose goods are cast into the sea to 
save a s}ii]p &c., is not directly con- 
nected vdtli the French avarie^ which 
has quite that signification. And this 
last Dozy shows most phuisibl}^ to be 
from the limbic ^awdj\ s|)oilt merchan- 
dize. Kote that mam/ European 
words of trade are from the Arabic; 
and that marie is in Dutch avari^^ 
averij^ or haver ij , — (See Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen,) 

Ayah, s. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted into most of the' Indian ver- 


naculars in the forms rlga. or dgd, ]>ut 
it is really Portuguese (f. aia, *' a nurse, 
or governess’; m. am, Mhe governor 
of a young noble’). 

1782. (A Table of Wages) : — 

“ Consm/iah 10 (rupees a month). 

# 

Eyah 5.” 

India- Gazette, Oct, 12. 

1810. “ The female who attends a lady 

while she is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.”— TFifhAwisoa, V. Jl/. i. 337. 

1826. “ The lieutenant’s visits were none 

less frequent than usual : one day, liowever, 
he came .... and on leaving the house I 
observed him slip sometliing, wliich I 
doubted not was moiiey, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving ^voniaii, of Jane.” — 
Fanduremg Mari, 71. 

1842. “Here (at Simla) there is a great 
preponderance of Mahometans. I am told 
that the gmns produced absolute consterna- 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah thre\v herself upon the ground in an 
agony of despair. . , . . I fired 42 guns for 
(xhiizni andCabul ; the 22nd (42ud ?) gun — 
which announced tliat all was tinished“was 
what overcame the ^Mahometans.”— 
Bllenlmxmgh, in Indian Adtninidration, 
295. This stuff was •written to the great 
Duke of Wellington ! 

1873. “The white-robed ayah flits in 
and out of the tents, finding a home for our 
various possessions, and tbitlier we soon 
retire .” — FraseAs Mag., June, GtHJ. 

1879.^ “He was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them servants ; a 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of tlimA'—Stakes, Indian Fairn 
Tales, 7, 


B. 

Baba, s. This is the word usually 
applied in Anglo-Iudiau families, by 
both Buxopeans and natives, to the 
cMldren, — often in the plural -form 
hdhd Ug (%= ‘ folk ’) . The word is not 
used by the natives among themselves 
in the same way, at least not habit- 
ually: and it would seem as if our 
word lahy had infiiienced the use. 
The word Idba h properly Tm‘M,=: 

‘ father sometimes used to a cMld as 
a term of endearment (or forming part 
of such a term, as in the Pers. Bald- 
Jan, ‘ Life of your Father ’). Compai'D 
the Eussian use of hatushka. 

Babagooree, s. H. Balttglmrl, the 
wMte agate (or chalcedony ?) of 
Cambay. It is apparently so-called 
from the patron saint or max'tju' of the 
district containing the mines, under' 
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■whose esiDCcial i}rotectioii the miners 
place themselves before descending 
into the shafts. Tradition alleges that 
he was a prince of the great Grhori 
dynasty, who was killed in a great 
battle in that region. But this prince 
will hardly be found in history. 

1516. “ They also find in this town 

(Limadnra in G-uzerat) much chalcedony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with* it, and other things which they 
wear about them. ” — JBao'bosa, 67. 

1554. “In this country (Guzerat) is a 
I)rofusion of Babaghuri and carnelians ; but 
the best of these last are those coming from 
Yaman .” — ^AU Kapuddn, mJ.A.S,B. 
V. 463. 

1590. “ By the command of his Majesty 

grain weights of babagh-uri were made, 
•which were to be used in weighing.”-*-J.w, 
i. 35, and note, p. 615. 

ISIS. “On the summit stands the 
tomb .... <,)f the titular saint of the 
country, Baba Ghor, to Mdipm a devotion is 
paid more as a deity than as a saint, ...” 
Copland^ in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 294. 

1S49. Among ten kinds of carnelians 
sijecified in H. Briggs’s Ciiitis of Grujardsktra 
we find “Bawa Gori Akik, a veined kind,” 
p. 183. ! 

Babbs, n.p. . This name is given to i 
the I. of Perim, in the St. of Babel- ! 
maiidel, in the quotation. It was pro- i 
bably English sea-slang only. I 

1690. “ The Babbs is a small island ' 
opening to the Bed Sea, , . . Between this 
and the Main Land, is a safe Passage . . ” , 
Ovington, 458. 

Baber, Bhabnr, s. Hind, babar. 
A name given in those districts of the | 
N, W. Pro-Winces which lie immediately 
under the Himalaya to the dry forest 
belt on the talus of the hills, at the 
lower edge of which the moisture 
comes to the surface and forms the wet 
forest belt called TarCu, (See Terye.) 

The following extract from the 
report of a lecture on Indian Eorests is 
rather a happy example of the danger 
of “ a little learning ” to a reporter : 

1877. “Beyond that (the TarCii) lay an- 
other district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That in fact was a great filter-bed of sand 
and vegetation ,” — London Morning Paper 
of 26th May. 

Babi-roiissa, s. Malay hog’) 


* This word takes a ludicsrous form in Dampier: 
“All the Indians who spake Malayan. . ... 
lookt on those Meangians as a kind of Barbarians ; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call 
them Bobby, that is Hogs.^'-r-i, 615, 


rum (' stag ’), ^The ' Stag-hog,’ a 
remarkable animal of the swine ^'onus 
(S'us haliritssa, L. ; Baliritssa alfurus, 
E. Cmier), found in the island of 
Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archij^elago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult to 
apply the description of Pliny below, 
or the name and the drawing given 1>y 
Cosmas, to any other animal. The 
4-horned swine of Aelian is irioro ])ro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by E. Cuvier Phacochuirm 
Aeliani, 

c. A.D. 70. “The wild bores of India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — Pliny, viii. 52 {Holland' a Tr. L 
231. 

C. 250. “ Aeyet Se AtVwv h' ’XiBnorria yCvecOoLt. 
.... u? rerpa/cepw?.” — AcUan, Dc Hat. Anihl, 
xvii. 10. 

c. 545. “ The Choirelaphus {‘ Hog-stag ’) 
I have both seen and eaten.” — C'o^'nias In- 
dicopleustcs, in Cathay, &c., p. clxxv. 

1555. “There are hogs also with homes, 
and parats which prattle much which they 
call noris.^'‘ — Calrano, Biscoi'erics of the 
World (Hak. Soc.) 120. 

1658. ‘ Quadi'upes hoc inusitatae figxirae 

monstrosis bestiis ascribunt Indi quod 
adversae specie! animalibus, Poreo scilicet 
et^ Cervo, pronatuin putent . . . . ita ut 
l)rimo intuitu quatuor cornibus juxta se 
positis videatur armatum hoc animal Bahy- 
Boussa.’’— Peso, Api)endix to Bentius, p. 61, 

Baboo, s. Beng. and Hind. Bdhl, 
Properly a terra of respect attached to 
a name, like Master or Mr,, and 
formerly a 2 :)plied in some parts of 
Hindustan to certain persons of dis- 
tinction. Its ap 2 >lication as a tenii of 
respect is now almost or altogether 
confined to Low’-er Bengal (though 
0. P. Brown states that it is also used 
in S. India for ‘ Sir, My lord, your 
Honour’). In Bengal and elsewhere, 
among Anglo-Indians, it is often used 
with a slight savour of disjiaragement, 
as characterizing a superficially culti- 
vated, but too often effeminate, Bengali. 
And from the extensive einploTmont 
of the class, to wEicli the teriii w^as 
aiiiilied as a title, in the capacity of 
clerks in English offices, the word" has 
come often to signify ‘ a native clerk 
who writes English.’ 

1782. “ Cantoo Bahoo ” appears as a sub- 
scriber to a famine fund at Madras for 200 
Sicca Rupees.— Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1803. . Calling on Mr. Keave I foun 
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tlierp Baboo X^lieep Xan-aiii, brother to 
Oodit Xarrain, itajali at Benares. '‘-—Lord 
Valentia's TmvtL^\ i. 112. 

1824. “ . . . the immense convent-like 
mansion of some of the more wealthy Ba- 
boos. . — Hebo'f i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834. The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Stjciety .in India.” Smith 
and Elder, London, i^By Augustus Prinsep.) 

1850. ‘‘If in.-truetion were sought fur 
from them (the Mahoinmedan historians) . . 
we should no longer hear bombastic 
Bab DOS, enj»\ying under our Govei*nment 
tlie highest degree^ of personal liberty . . . 
rave abijut xiatrioti>m. and the degradation 
of their I'o'esent po.dtii'ei.'' — 5’//' H, 31. 
JUt^ioL Orig. Preface t<-‘ INIahom. Historians 
<.tf India, in Buwson's ed. I. xxii. 

c. 1866, 

‘‘But I'd sooner be robbed by a tali man 
who showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fieeced by a sneakin.g' Baboo, 
with a perm and badge at bis heel,” 

A, C. LmU, The Old Fiadarcc. 

1873. The pliable, plastic, receptive 
Baboo of Bengal^ eagerly avails himself of 
this system (r/f English education), partly 
from "a servile wislt to please the Ho.hib 
h\tj\n\ and partly from a ile^ire to o])t{uii a 
Cluvernnient appointment." — /Vustr** 
August, 20n. 

iSr.B. — In Java and the. farther East 
bcihii liieans a nurse or female .servant 
(Javanese word). 

Babooi, s. Hind, htldl, (tliougk 
often mis-proiioiinced hdhf*L as in two 
quotations below) ; also called hJhar, 
A thorny mimosa common in most 
parts of India except the Malabar 
coast ; the Acacia arabica, Willd. The 
Bhils use the gum as food. 

1606. “L"eau de Tie de ce Pals .... 
qii’on y boit ordinaii’einent, est faicte de 
jdf/i’c ou sucre noir, qii’t.ai met dans de Fean 
avec d.e Fecorce de Farbre Baboul, pour y 
donner quelqiie force, et ensnite on ies dis- 
tile ensemble. v, 50. 

1780. Price Gurrent. Coicntrff Prod uce : 
Bable Trees, large, 5 p>c. each tree,” — 
Hickey^ s Bentjal iiauttt, Ai>ril 20. 

1824. “Eainpoor is , . . chiefly remark- 
able for the sort of fortificativm which sur- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced 'on the outside by a 
formidable unclerwotKl of cactus and bE- 
booL”--iIe6c/*, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849. “Look at that great tract from 
Beesa to the Hiila mountains. It is xill 
sand • sometimes it has a little ragged cloth- 
ing of babul, or milk-bush.” — Ih't/ Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 1. 

Baboon, s. This, no doubt comes 
to us through the Italian babuino ; but 
it is probable that the latter word is 
a corruption of Pers. maimun, ‘ a 
baboon or monkey,’ a word which also 


occurs in Italian iiiicler the more direct 
form of mavmone, in gatto-muimone, 
* cat-monkey ’ or rather ‘ monkey-cat.’ 

Bacanoie and Barcelore, nn.pp. 
Two ports of Canara often coupled 
together in old narratives, but which 
have entirely disappeared from modem 
maps and books of navigation, inso- 
much that it is not quite easy to 
indicate their j^recise j)osition. 

But it w^ould seem that Bacanore, Ma- 
layal. Vahkanur, is the place called in 
Canarese Barkur, the Barcoor^pettah of 
some maps, in iat. 13^ 28 V. This was 
the site of a very old and important 
city, “ the capital of the Jain kings of 
Tuiava .... and subsequently a 
stronghold of the Yijiyanagar Eajas.” 

I — Gazet. 

i Also that Barcelore is a Port, corrup- 
tion of Basrur. It must have stood 
immediately below'' the ‘ Barsilur 
Peak’ of the Admiralty charts, and 
was apparently identical with, or n ear to, 
the idace called Seroor in Scott’s Map 
of the Madras Presidency, in about 
lat. 13° 55b 

c. 1330. “Thence (from Hannaur) the 
traveller came tr> Basarur, a small city. ...” 
— Ahidfeda, in irildenieisUr, 184. 

c*. 1343. “The first town of Mulaibar 
that we visited was Abu-Sarur, wliich is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut trees. . . , Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at Pakanur, wliich is large, and 
situated on an estuary. One sees there an 
abundance of sugar-cane, such as has no 
equal in that country .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 
77-78. 

c. 1420. “Diias praeterea ad maritimas 
urbes, alteram Pachamuriam . . . nomine, 
XX diebu.s transiit.” — Conti, in Poggius de 
Var, Fort. iv. 

1501. “Bacanut,” for Bacaniir, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci’s letter, giving an ac- 
count of Da Gama’s discoveries, first pub- 
lished by Baldelli Boni, 11 Blilione, pi?. iiii. 
seqq, 

1516. “Passing further forward .... 
along the coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, belong- 
ing to the kingdom of bTarsyngua and the 
province of Tolinate.^*^ And in them is 
much good rice grown round about these 
places, and this is loaded in many foreign 
ships and in many of Malabar. . . — Bar- 

bosa, in Lisbon Coll. 294. 

1548. “The Port of the Eiver of Bar- 
calor pays 500 loads (of rice as tribute).” — 
Botelho, Tomho, 246. 

1552. “Having dispatched this vessel, 

* i,?. T%lii*ndda, Tuluva or S. Canara. 
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he (V. da. Gama) turned to follow his 
voyage, desiring to erect the padrao (votive 
pillar) of which we have spoken ; and not 
finding a place that plea,sed him better, he 
erected one on certain islets joined (as it 
were) to the land, giving it the name of 
Sancta Maria, whence those islands are now 
called Saint Mary’s Isles, standing between 
Bacanor and Baticala, two notable places on 
that coast .” — De Bai^oSj I, iv. 11. 

“ . . . the city Onor, capital of the 
kingdom, Baticala, Bendor, Bracelor, Ba- 
canor.”— J6. I., ix. 1. 

1726. ‘‘ In Barseloor or Basseloor have 
we still a factory ... a little south of 
Basseloor lies Baqnanoor and the little 
Biver Vier.” — VcdenUjn, v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. The next town to the Southward 
of Batacold is Barceloar, standing on the 
Banks of a broad Biver about 4 Miles from 
the Sea. . . . ^ The Dutch have a Pactory 
here, only to bring up Bice for their Garrisons 
. . Bacoanoar and Mollcey lie between 
Barceloar and Mangalore, both having the 
benefit of Kivers to export the large cpianti- i 
ties of Bice that the Pields produce.” — 
A. Ham. i. 284-5. 

1780. “St. Mary’s Islands lie along the 
coast 1*7. and S. as far as off the river of 
Bacanor, or Callianpoor, being about 6 
leagues ... In lat. 13° 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Bacanor, runs the river Barsalor.” — 
Dunne's H Directory, 5th ed. 105. 

1814. ‘ ^ Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cundapore.”— Or. Mem. iv. 109, also 
113. 

Backdore, s. H, lag^dor (‘bridle- 
cord ; a halter or leading rein, 

_ Backsee. Sea Hind, hakst. Nau- 
tical ‘ aback,’ from which it has been 
formed {Boebuck). 

Badega, n.p. The Tamil Vadagar, 
Le. ‘ Northerners.’ The name has at 
least two specific applications : 

a. To the Telugu people who in- 
vaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Yij ayanagara (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and old 
travellers, qg. v.) during the later 
middle ages, but especially in the 16 th 
century. This word first occurs in the 
letters of St. Francis Xavier ( 1544 ), 
whose Parava converts on the Tinne- 
velly Coast wore much oppressed by 
these people. The Badega language of 
Lucena, and other writers regarding 
that time, is the Telugu. 

^ The Badagas of St. Fr. Xavier’s f 
time were in fact the emissaries of the ^ 
Nayaka rulers of Madura, using vio- • 
leuce to exact tribute for those rulers, ^ 
whilst the Portuguese had conferred | 
-on the Parayas “the somewhat dange- 
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5 rous privilege of being Portuguese sub- 
jects.” See Caldwell’s E. of Timiemlly,, 
69 seqq. 

^1544. “Ego ad Comorinuiii Promonto- 
rimn eontendo euque naviciilas dedueo xx, 
cibariis onustas, ut miseris illis siibveniam 
Neophytis, qui Bagadarum (read Bada- 

f arum) acerrimoruin Cliristiani nommis 
ostium terrore perculsi, rehetis vicis, in 
desertas insulas se abdidenint.”— -6'. F. Xav, 
Bjoistt. i. vi. ed. 1677. 

1572. “ Gens est in regno Bisnagae quos 
Badagas vocant.”— Acosta, 4. b. 

1737. “ In ed parte iiiissionis Carnatensis 
in qua Telougov, iit aiunt, lingua viget, sen 
inter Badagos, quinque annos versatus sum; 
neque^qiiamdiii vignerimt vires abilld dilec- 
tissima. et saiictissima Missioiie Piidecberiiini 
veiii.”— In Norbert, iii. 230. 

1875. “Mr. C. P. Brovm informs me 
that the early French missionaries in the 
Guntur country wrote .a vocabulary ‘ de la 
langue Talenga, elite ■vmlgairement le Ba- 
dega. ’ ” — Bg. VaJd ioell,Dravid imi Grammar, 
Intr. p. 33. 

^ b. ^ To one of the races occupying the 
Nil giri Hills, speaking an old (ihanarese 
dialect, and being apparently a Cana- 
rese colony, long separated from the 
parent stock.— (See Bp. (JaldtoeWs 
Grammar, 2ncl ecL, pp. 34, 125, &c.) 
The name of these people is usually in 
Enghsh corrupted to Burghers (q.v.) 

Badgeer, s. Pers. had^glr, ‘ wind- 
catch.’ _ An arrangement acting as a 
vdndsail to bring the wind down into a 
house ; it is common in Persia, and in 
Sind. 

1298. ^ “The heat is tremendous (at 
Hormus) and on that account the houses 
are built with ventilators (ventiers) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind dowzi into the house to 
cool it.”— Jihreo Po?o, ii. 450. 

1817. 

“ The wind-tower on the Emir’s dome 
Can hardly win a breath from heaven.” 

Moore, Fireworshippers. 
1872. “ . . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
Yon see on every roof these diminuti^-e 
screens of wattle and dab, forming acute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
X)roject. Some are moveable, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of Juty, when the monsoon sets in from 
that quarter.”— Revisited, 254. 


1881. “A number of square turrets 
stick ^ up all oyer the , town ; these are 
®^dgirs or ventilators, open sometimes to 
all the winds, sometimes only to one or 
two, and divided inside like the fines of a 
great chimney, either to catch the draught, 
or to carry it to the several rooms below,— 
Fioneer Mail, March Sth. 
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Badjoe, Bajoo, s. The Malay 
jacket; Mai. ovja. 

1784. ‘‘‘ Over this they wear the hadjoo, 

which i'eseiiible.s a nioniing* gown, open at 
the neck, ]:)ut fastened close at the \\n‘ist, 
and half-way up tlie arm,” — J/a/vtfcn's H, 
of ^nmatraj 2d ed. 44. 

1S78. ‘‘The general ISIalay costume . . . 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, and the^baju, 
or jacket, often oi light coloured dimity, 
for undress.” — 2IeXau\ 147. 

1S83. “ They wear above it a short- 

sleeved jacket, the baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework.’’ — JJo’d, Iroldoi Chersonese, 
139. 

Bael, s. Hind, lei, Malir. hail, 
from Sansk. eilca, the Tree and Pruit 
oiAefjle marrtielos (Correa), or ‘Bengal 
Quince,' as it is .sometimes called, after 
the name {Marmelos ele Berujmla) giyen 
it by Garcia de Orta, who first described 
the yirtues of this fruit in the treat- 
ment of dysentery, &e. These are 
noticed also l)y P. Vincenzo Maria and 
others, and have always been familiar 
in India. Yet they do not appear to 
haye attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850. It is 
a small tree, a native of various parts 
of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England. — (See Hanlurij 
and FUlcJdger, 116.) The shelly rind 
of the hel is in the Punjab made into 
carved snuff-boxes for sale to the 
Afghans. 

1-563. “ And as I knew that it was called 
beli in Bacaiin, I enquired of those native 
phy.sicians which was it.s proper name, 
cirifoh or htH, and they told me that 
cirifole [srqdiakt} was the' x)hysiciaii’s name 
for it. . . ^'--Garda De 0., ff. 221^^, 222. 

1631. Jac. Bontius describes the bel as 
rnahun cydoninni (?.c. a quince), and speaks 
of it.s pulp as good for dysentery and for 
the chohntc iinmancm orgm/num. — Lib. vi. 
cap. viii. ■ 

1072. “The Bill plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man,^ all 
thorny , . . the fruit in size and hardness, 
and nature of rind, re.sembles a pomegra- 
nate, dotted over the surface with little dark 
spots equally distributed. . . . With the 
fruit they make a decoction, wdiich is a 
most efficacious remedy for dysenteries or 
fluxes, ])roceeding from excessive heat. . . 

— P. Vincenzo. 353. 

1870. “ ... On this plain you wiU see 
a large bel-tree, and on it one big bel- 
fruit.” — Stokes, Indian Fab'y Tales, 140. 

Bafta, s. A kind of calico, made 


, especially at Baroch; from the Per.s. 
I hdfta, ‘ woven.’ The old Baroch laf- 
'' tas seem to have been fine goods. 
Hothmg is harder than to find intelli- 
gible explanations of the distinction 
between the numerous varieties of 
cotton stuffs formerly exported from 
India to Europe under a still greater 
variety of names; names and trade 
being generally alike obsolete. Bap as 
howwer survived in the Tariffs 'till 
recently. 

1508. “There is made great store of 
Cotton Linnen of diners sort . . . Boffetas.” 
— Liaschoten, p. 18. 

1612. “Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twentie to fortie Royah^the corgef — Qapt, 
Saris in Piirckas, i. 347. 

1638. “ . . . tisserans qui y font cette 

sorte de toiles de cotton, que Ton appelle 
baftas, (pii sont les plus hues de toutes 
celies qui se font dans la Prouince de 
Guzaratta,” — Mandehlo, 128. 

1653. “Baftas est un nom Indien qui 
signifie des toilies fort serrees de cotton, les- 
quelles la pluspart vionuent de Baroche, 
ville du R<waume de Guzerat, appartenant 
au Grand Mogol. -Dr la B. U Gvuz, 515. 

1065. “ The Baftas, or Caliouts painted 
red, blue, and black, are carried white to 
Agra and Amadalad, in regard those cities 
are nearest the places where the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring.” — Tavernier, 
(E. T.) p. 127. 

1672. ""Broach Baftas, broad and 
narrow,” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. “The Baroack Baftas are famous 
throughout all India, the country i)rodueing 
the best Cotton in the World.” — A. JSatniG 
ton, i. 144. 

1875. In the Calcutta Tariff valuation 
of this year we find Piece Goods, Cotton : 

Baftahs, score, SOrs. 

It is curious to find this word now 
cniTcnt on Lake Nyanza. The buiial 
of King Mtesa’s mother is spoken of : 

1883. “ The chiefs half filled the nicely- 

padded coffin with bufta (bleached calico 
. . . after that the corpse and then the 
coffin was filled up with more bufta.” . . . 
In Ch. Missy. Intelligence?', x.s., viii. p. 543. 

Bahar, s. Arab, hah dr, Malay al. 
hhdram, from Sanskt. hhdra, ‘ a load,’ 
A weight used in large trading trans- 
actions; it varied much in different 
localities ; and though the name is of 
Indian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, and carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the haJidr is generally 

n 2 


^ This is incorrect. 
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reckoned as equal to 3 pecills, (q.v.) 
or 400 lbs. avoirdupois. But there was 
a different haha7' in use for different 
articles of merchandrae ; or, rather, 
each article had a special surplus allow- 
ance in weighing*, which practically 
made a different halidr (see Pieota). 

1498. . . . “and begged him to send to 
the King his Lord a hagar of cinnamon, 
and another of clove . , . .for sample ” 
[a mostra), — Roteiro de V. da Gama, 78. 

1506. “ In Cananor el suo Re si h zentil, 
e qni nasce zz. (ie., zemeri or ‘ginger’); 
Ilia li zz. pochi e non cusi boni come qnelli 
de Colciit, e suo peso si chiama haar, che 
sono K. (Oantari) 4daLisbona.” — Relazione 
di Leonardo Ca'^ Masser, 26. 

1510. “If the merchandise about which 
they treat be sjnces, they deal by the hahar, 
which bahar weighs three of our cantari.” — 
Varthcma, p. 170. 

^ 1516. “It (Malacca) has got such a quan- 
tity of gold, that the great merchants do 
not estimate their i3roperty, nor reckon 
otherwise than by bahars of gold, which 
are 4 quintals to each bahar.” — Barbosa, 
193. 

1552.^ “300 baharesof pepper.” — Castan’- 
Jieda, ii. 301. Correa writes bares, as does 
also Couto. 

1554. “ The baar of nuts ( 52 . 0 s) contains 
20 faragolas, and 5 maunds more of pieota ; 
thus the haar, with its pieota, contains 20^ 
fara 9 olas. . . Wunes, 6. 

c. 1569. “After this I saw one that would 
have given a barre of Pepper, which is two 
Quintals and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and he could not have it.” — O. Frede- 
ricke in Hakl. ii. 358. 

1598. ‘ ‘ E ach Bhar of Bunda weigheth 330 
eatten of China.” — Linschoten, 34, 

1600. “ . . . their came in his company a 
Portugall Souldier, which] brought a War- 
rant from the Capitaine to the G-ouernor of 
ManilUa, to trade with vs, and likewise to 
giue John Ro<jers for his pains a Bahar of 
Clones.” — Middleton'' s Voyage, B. 2. 6, 

1613. “Porque os naturaes na quelle 
tempo x^ossuyrm muytos bares de ouro.” — 
Godinho de Eredia, 4 v. 

Bahaudlir, s. Hind. Bahadur, ‘ a 
hero, or champion.’ It is a title affixed 
commonly to the names of European 
officers in Indian documents, or when 
spoken of ceremoniously by natives 
(“e.g, Jones Sahib Bahadur'’^), in 
which use it may be compared with 
the ‘ ‘ gallant officer ” of Parliamentary 
courtesy, or the Illustrusimo Stg 7 iore 
of the Italians. It was conferred as a 
title of honour by the Great Mogul 
and by other native princes. Thus it 
was particularly affected to the end of 


his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it had 
been given by^ the Raja of Mjrsore (see 
quotation from John Lindsay below). 
Bahadtir, and Sirdar Bahadur are also 
the official titles of members of the 2ncl 
and 1st classes resiiecti^^ely of the 
Order of British India, established for 
native officers of the army in 1837. 

As conferred by the court of Behli 
the usual gradation of titles was (as- 
cending): — 1. Baliddur ; 2. Bahadur 
Jang; 3. Baliddiir ud-Dmilali; 4. i?a- 
hiidiir vEMuIh, At Hyderabad they 
had also Bahudtir ul-Umrd {Kirhpa- 
frich, in Tippiod's Letters, 354). 

In Anglo-Indian colloquial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or pompous 
personage, exercising his brief autho- 
rity with a strong sense of his ovoi 
importance ; a don rather than a swag- 
gerer. Thackeray, who derived from 
his Indian birth and connexions a 
hunmrous felicity in the use of Anglo- 
Indian expressions, has not omitted 
this serviceable word. In that brilliant 
burlesque, the MeMoirs of Major 
liagan, we have the Mahratta traitor 
Bohaeliee Balumder. It is said also that 
Mr. (^annmg’s malicious wit bestowed 
on Sii* John Malcolm, who was not 
less great as a talker than as a soldier 
and statesman, the title, not included 
in the Great Mogul’s repertory, of Ba- 
liauder Jaw A 

BaJiiidur is one of the terms which 
the hosts of Chingiz lOiaii brought 
with them fi'om the Mongol Steppes. 
In the Mongol genealogies we find 
YesugaiBaA^tfer, the father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subiitai Bahadur, 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern China ! In Saiiang Setzen’s 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as ren- 
dered by I. J. Schmidt, the word is 
written Baghatur, whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives, as a memento 
probably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or champion.’ It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also aj")- 
plied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in aj)plication to Mongol 

* At Lord WellGsley’.s table. Major sralcelin 
mentioned as a notable fact tliat he and three of 
his brothers liad once met together in India. 

“ Impossible, Malcolm, quite impossible 1 ” said, tiie 
GoveiTior-General. Malcolm persisted. “ Ko, no,” 
.said Lord Wellesley, “if four Malcolms ha<i met, 
we should have heard the noise all over India I ” 
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leaders- In IVdisli it is found as i>o- 
hatyr, and in Hungarian as Bdio }\ — 
tliis last being in fact tlie popular 
Mongol pronimciation of Bayliatiir, 
In Tiirki also this elision of the 
guttural extends to the spelling, and 
the mud becomes BaUo\ as m find it 
in the dictionaries of Yambery and 
Paret de Courteiile. In Maiichu also 
the m)rd takes the form of Batiirii, 
expressed in Chinese characters as Pa- 
tu-Iu;* the Kirghiz has it as Batyr; 
the Altai-Tataric as BiwMyr^ and other 
dialects OTcn as 2Tayathy}\ But the 
singular history of the •?iX)rd is not yet 
entirely told. Benfey has suggested 
that the word originated in Sanskrit 
Maga-iJlfara ( ‘ happiness-possessing’), f 
But the late lamented Prof. A. >Scnief- 
ner^ who faToiired us with a note on 
the subject, was strongly of oinnion 
that the word was rather a corruption 
‘‘through dissimulation of the con- 
sonant,” of the Zend haijJia- 2 )utJira , 
‘Bon of God,’ and thus but another 
form of the famous term Faf/7/ffir, by 
which the old Persians reuflered the 
Chinese (‘Bon of Heaven’), 

applying it to the Emperor of China.J 
1280-121K*, In an eccentric Persian poem, 
purposely stuifecl witli IMongol expressions, 
written *by Purbahil^ Jitmi in praise of 
ArghOn Khun t>f I‘ersia, of whicli Hammer 
has given a Gerniaii translation, we have 
the following : — 

“ The Great Kaan names thee his Ulugh'' 
Bitckclil [Great Secretary], 

Seeing thou art hiickchi and Behadir to 
boot ; 

O Weil-beloved, the yitrUgh [rescrij^t] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 
By Turk mid Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! 

Gcsch. der Gokh Borde^ 401. 
c, 1400. “I ordained that every Ameer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat an 
army, should be exalted by three things ; 
by a title of honour, by the Tugh {Yak’s 
tail standard], and by the JSfakhira [great 
kettle drum]; and should be dignified 
by the title of Bahaudur.” — Timmir's Imti' 
tutes, 283 ; see also 291-203. 

1404, “ E elles le dixeron q aquel era uno 
de los valietes e Bahadures q*en el linf^ge 
del Sefior auia .” — ClavtJOf f. 34. 

“E el home d este haze e mas vino beue 
dizen que es Bahadur, que dizen elles per 
homem rezio,” — Bo. f. 46 
1407. “The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who wei'e always about 


See Chinese Recorder ^ 1876, vii. 324, and Koya- 
ItfsJcVs Mon{/ol Diet. No. lOoS. 
t Orient und Oeeident, i. 137. 

$ Bee s. V. Paghfur : also Marco Polo, 2nd ed. 
ii. 131. 


his person.” — Ahduvraxzdk'a Hist, in JfoL ct 
xiv. 126. 

^ 1536. (As a proper name) “ Itaq ills poten- 
tissimus Rex Badur, Indiae universae terror, 
a quo nonulH regnii Pori maximi qnodam 
regis teneri affirmant. . . .’’—Letter from 
John III, of Bortiigal, to Pope Paul III. 

Hardly any native name occurs more 
frequently in the Portuguese Hist, of 
j India than this of Badiir — ^viz., Baha- 
! diir Shah the warlike and powerful 
I king of Guzerat (1526-1537), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Yiceroy, Niino cla Cmiha, at Diu. 

^Ye have said that the title Behauder 
(Bahadim) was one by which Hyder Ali 
of Mysore was commonly known in his 
day. Thus in the two next quota- 
tions: 

1781. “Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
tells me that our army has beat the Behau- 
der [f.c. Hyder Aii], and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behaiider had destroyed 
our ai'my, and w*as besieging Madras.” — 
Captivity of Hon. John Lindmy, in Lives of 
Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1800. “ One lac of Behaudry pagodas.” — 
Wellington, i. 148. 

1801. “Thomas, -who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his sowars, and said — 

‘ Could any one have stopped Sahib Bahau- 
door at this gate but one month ago ? ’ ‘ No, 

no,’ replied they ; on which ” — Bkimver, 

Mil Mem, i. 236. 

1876. “Reverencing at the same time 
bravery, dash, and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any hatyr, 
or hero .... wffio might appear on the 
stage.” — Sdmylefs Turkestan, L 33, 

1878. “ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and the bestowal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘ Brave,’ on 
some of the most distinguished brigadiers, 
are jjrobably all the honours which await 
the return of a triumphal army. The re- 
ward which fell to the share of ‘Chinese 
Gordon ’ for the part he took in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebellion was a yel- 
low jacket, and the title of Baturuhaj^ lately 
been bestowed on Mr. Mesny for years of 
faithful service against the rebels in the pro- 
vince of Kweichow.” — Saturday Revim, 
Aug. 10, p. 182. 

„ “There is nothing of the great 
hahawder about himJ -- Athencmm, No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. “This strictly prohibitive Procla- 
mation is issued by the Provincial Admini- 
strative Board of Likim .... and Chang, 
Brevet-ProvincialJuclge, chief of the Foo- 
chow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
special service, and Bat’uru with the title 
of ‘Awe-inspiring Brave.’”— Transl. of Pro- 
clmmtion against the cultivation of the Poppy 
in Foochow, July, 1879. 
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Baikree, s. Tlie Bombay name for 
tlie Barkiiig-deer, q. y. It is Guza- 
ratl hekri ; and, acc. to J erdon, Mabr. 
lehra or heJcar^ but tMs is not in Moles- 
wortli’s Diet. 

1879. “Any one who has shot baikri on 
the spurs of the Grhats can tell how it is pos- 
sible unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their position for the day 
in the early d&wn ”—O verl. Times of India, 
Suppt. May 12, 76. 

Bajra. Hind, ha/jra and hcijn [Be- 
mcillaria spicafa, Willden.). One of 
the tall millets forming a dry crop in 
many parts of India. Forbes calls it 
bahjeree (On Mem. ii. 406). 

1844. “ The ground (at Maharajpore) 

was generally covered with hajree, full 5 or 
6 feet high.” — Lord Mlenborough in Ind. 
Admin. 414. 

Bakir-khaiii, s. A kind of cake, 
almost exactly resembling pie-crust, 
said to owe its name to its inventor 
BdJdr Khan. 

Balachong, Blachong, s. Malay 
laldchdn. The characteristic condi- 
ment of the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
races, composed of prawns, sardines, 
and other small fish, allowed to fer- 
ment in a heap, and then mashed uj) 
with salt. Marsden calls it ■ a species 
of caviare,’ which is hardly fair to ca- ; 
viare. It is the ngdpi of the Burmese, 
and trdsi of the Javanese, and is proba- 
bly, as Crawfiird says, the Eoman 
garum. One of us, who has witnessed 
the process of preparing ngdpi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed to 
agree with the Venetian Gasparo Balbi 
(1583), who says, “he would rather 
smell a dead dog, to say^ nothing of 
eating it ” (^l 125 v). But when this 
experience is absent it may be more 
tolerable. 

1688. Dampier writes it Balaehaun, ii. 28. 

1727. Banhisag is famous for making 
Balliekang, a Sauce made of dried 
Shrimps, Cod-pepper, Salt, and a Sea- 
weed or Grass, all well mixed and beaten 
up to the Consistency of thick Mustard.”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 194. 

The same author, in speaking of Pegu, 
calls the like sauce Frock (44), which was 
probably the Talain name. It appears also 
in Sonnerat under the form Frox (ii. 305). 

1784. “Blachang . . is esteemed a great 
delicacy among the Malays, and is by them 
exported to the west of India. ... It is a 
species of caviare, and is^extremelyjofiensive 
and disgustjng to persons who are not accus- 
tomed to it.” — Marsden^s JH. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed. 67» 


1883, . . hlachang— a Malay prepa- 

ration much relished by European lovers of 
decomposed cheese. . — Bird, Golden Cher- 
sonese, 96. 

Balaghaut, used as n.p.; Pers. htda, 
^ above,’ Hind. Mahr.,;&G., ia 

pass,’ — ^the country ‘ above the passes,’ 
i.e. above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the ‘ ‘ Western 
Ghauts ” (see Cxhailts). The mistaken 
idea that ghdi means ‘ mountains ’ 
causes Forbes to give a nonsensical 
explanation, cited below. The expres- 
sion may be illustrated by the old 
Scotch phrases regarding “ below and 
above the Pass ” of so and so ; imply- 
ing Lowlands and Highlands. 

c. 1562. “All these things were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balagate, and Cam- 
bay.” — Correa of Ld. Stanley, p. 344. 

1563. “ B. Let us get on horseback and go 
for a ride ; and as we go you shall tell me 
what is the meaning of Kmimosha, for you 
often speak to me of such a person. 

“ 0. I will tell you now^ that he is a King 
in the Bagalate (misprint for Balagate), 
whose father I have often attended medi- 
cally, and the son himself sometimes. From 
him I have received from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardaos; and he offered me a 
salary of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit him 
for so many months every year, but I 
would not accept.” — Garcia de Orta, f. 33r. 

1598. “This high land on the toppe is 
very flatte and good to build upon, called 
Balagatte. ” — Linschoten, 20. 

,, ^ “Ballagate, that is to say, above 
the hill, for Balia is above, and Gate is a 
hiH. . .^^—Ibid. 49. 

1614. “The coast of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Telingana.” — Sainsbury, i. 301. 

1666. “ Balagate est une des riches 
Provinces du Grand Mogol. . . EHe est 
au midi de celle de Candich.”— T/eerew-ol v. 
216. 

1673. “. . opening the ways to Baligaot, 
that Merchants might with safety bring 
down their Goods to Port.” — Friier,^7S. 

c. 1760. “The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called 
from Bal, mountain, and gatt, fiat [1], be- 
cause one part of them affords large and 
delicious plains on their summit, little 
known to Europeans.”— i. 231. 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also absurd nusdescrij)tions : — 

1805. “Bala G-haut, the higher or upper 
Gaut or Ghaut, a range of mountains so 
called to distinguish them from the Payen 
Ghauts, the lower, Ghauts or Passes.”— 
Diet, of Words used in B. Indies, 28. 

1813. “ In some parts this tract is called 
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the Baiia-Gaut, or hl-^ii irioiintains ; to dis- 
ting’uish them from the h>wer Gaut/onearer 
the sea /’ — EorbtHj Or. Jlem. i, 206. 

Balasore, n. p. A town and dis- 
trict of Orissa ,* tlie site ox one of tlie 
earliest Eriglisli factories in tlie ‘ ' Bay” 
(q. Y.), establislied in 1642, and then 
an important seaport. Suiiposecl to he 
properly BiVA ivra . 

1676. 

‘ AVhen in the %Tile of Balaser I fought, 

And frons Bengal the captive 3Ionarcli 
brought." 

DiV'vh'//, *4 ii. 1. 

1727. “The Sea-slinre of Baiasore being 
very low, and tlie iJepths of Water very 
graclnal inm the Mtraiid, make SMi^s in 
iBallasore Hoad keep a g'X*d Distance from 
the Slatre ; fur in 4 ur a FatbraiiSj they ride 
3 Leagues otf." — A, H^nn. i. 3/7. 

Balass, S*. A kind of ruby, or rather 
a rose-red spinelle. This is not an 
Anglo-Indian Y'i-srd, but it is a word 
of Asiatic origin, occurring frequently 
in old tra Toller^. 1: is a corruption 
oiBafifhhsitl. a po]uila.r fornuu' BadaMi- 
s/J, because riiljies came from 

the famous mines on the ITpper 
Oxns, ill caie of the districts subject to 
Badakiishun. 

c. 137)0. “The mountains of Badakhshaii 
have given their nanie tu the Badakhshi 
ruby, vulgarly called ^d-Balakhsh.”— 
Batiitu-i ili. 50, Sill. , 

1404. ‘ ‘ Tenia i Tamerlanl vestido vna ropa 
et vn ])afn> de se*la raxj >in lavores e e la 
cabeea tenia vn teuiiil-irt-ru blae«:t alto con im 
Balax en cinia e cun aljofar e piedras.” — 
€%rr|;b, f. 44. 

1510. “ These balasses are found in Bala- 
xayo, wliieh is a kingdom of the mainland 
near Pe^m and Bengal.” — 213. 

This is very bail geography for Barbosa, 
pdK) is usually accurate am b judicious, but 
it is surpassed in much later days. 

1581. ‘‘I could never understand from 
whence tliose that be called Balassi come.” 
— Camr Fndirikc in Hakl, ii. 372. 

IGll. ‘ * Of Ballace Kul lies little and gi’eat, 
good and bark there are single two thousand 
pieces ” (in Akbar's treasury in 
Furchifs, i. 217. 

^1053. “Les Eoyaiunes de Pegou, d’oti 
viennent les rubis baiets.’* — JDe laBoidlaye- 

le-CrQu.Zj 126. 

1G73. “ The last sort is called a Ballace 
Puby, •whicli is not in so much esteem as the 
Spinell, because it is not so ’iveU coloured.” 
— Filter, 215. 

1681. . . . “ay ciertos balaxes, que 
Hainan candidos, que son como los dia- 
inantes ,” — Martinez (k la Fuentef 12. 
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1689. “ The Balace Kuby is supx>osecl by 
I some to have taken its namehrom Falatiuni, 
or Palace .... the most probable Conjec- 
ture is that of Mm’ctis Paidus Venetas, that 
it is borrow’d from the Country, where they 
are found in greatest Pleutie. . . A—Oviwh 

Balcony, s. Not an Anglo-Indian 
word, but sometimes regarded as of 
i Oriental origin; a thing more than 
I doubtful. The etymology alluded to 
by 5)Ir. Schuyler and by the lamented 
TOlliam Gill in the quotations below, 
is not new, though we know not who 
first suggested it. Neither do we know 
whether the word lalagmii^ which Er- 
man {Tr. in Biheria, E. T. i. 115) tells 
us is the name given to the wooden 
booths at the Nijnei Fair, be the same 
Persian word or no. Both Wedgwood 
and Littre connect halmng with the 
word which appears in English as halhy 
and vith the Italian halco, ‘ a scaffold- 
ing’ and the like, also used for ‘a 
box’ at the play. Balco, as well as 
paleOy is a form occui'ring in early 
Italian. Thus Eranc. da Buti, com- 
menting on Dante (1385-87) says: 
“ Balm e luogo alto done si monta e 
scende.” Hence naturally would be 
formed halconey which we have in Giov. 
Yillani, in Boccaccio and in Petrarch. 

Manuzzi ( Vocaholario It) defines haB 
co72e as^flnestra (?). 

It may be noted as to the modern 
pronimciation that whilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
writers Scott and Lockhart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
{Mkonp)y the erhae de la er#me, if we 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Cowper 
does below, an amphibrach {hdlcanp) : 
“Xanthus his name mth those of 
heavenly birth, But called Scamander 
by the sons of earth I ” 

c. 1348. E al continue v’era pieno di belle 
donne a’ balconi.”— Villani, x. 132-4. 

c. 1340-50. 

“ II figliuol di Latona avea gi^ nove 
Volte guardato dal balcon sovrano, 

Per quella, ch’alcun tempo mosse 
I suoi sospir, ed or gli altrui coinmove in 
vano.” 

Fetrarcan Mime, Pte. i. Sonn. 35, 
ed. Pisa, 1805. 

c. 1340-50. 

“ Ma si com’ uom talor die piange, a parte 
Vede cosa che gli occhi, e ’1 cor alletta, 
Cosi colei per en’io son in prigione 
Standosi ad un baleone, 

Che fk sola a’ suoi di cosa perfetta 
Cominciai a mirar con tale des£o 



Che me stesso, e ’1 rnio inal pose in obllo : 
I’era in terra, e 1 cor mio in Paradise.” 

Id, Minief Pte. ii. Canzone 4. 
16G7. “And be it further enacted, That 
in the Pront of all Houses, hereafter to be 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
Common Council shall be declared to be 
Hit'll Streets, Balconies Pour Poot broad 
with Pails and Bars of Iron . . . shall be 

placed Act 19 Car. II., cap. 3, 

sect. 13. (Act for Eebuilding the City of 
London). 

1783. ^ 

“ At Edmonton his loving wife 
Prom the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how he did ride.” 

Jomi Gilpin. 

1805. 

“ Por from the lofty balcony, 

Hung trumpet, shalm and psaltery.” 

' Lay of the Last MinsM, 

1833. 

“ Under tower and balcony, 

By garden- wall and gallery 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead pale between the houses "high.” 

Temiyson\s Lady of ^Imlott. 
1870. “The houses (in Turkestan) are 
generally but of one story, though some- I 
times there is a small upper room called 
hala-Miana (Pers. hala^ upper, and Ichana^ 
room) whence we get balcony.”— 

Turkestan, i. 120. 

1880. ‘ ^ kMndmems ‘ upper house, ’ 

or ‘upper place,’ and is applied to the room 
archway by which the ckdppd 
khdncc is entered, and from it, by the way, 
we got our word ‘Balcony MS. Jour^ 
nal in Persia of Captain W. J, Gill, E.E. 

Balooii, Balloon, &c. s. A rowing 
vessel formerly used in various parts of 
the Indies, the basis of which was a large 
canoe, or ‘dug-out.’ TEere is a 
Mahr. word halyUmv, a kind of barge, 
which is probably tbe original. 

1539. “E embarcando-se . . . jpartio, e o 
forao accompanhando dez ou doze baloog 
ate a Ilha de Upe. . , Pinto, ch. xiv. 

1634. 

“ Haste tempo da terra para a armada 
Baldes, e cal’ luzes cruzar vimos. . .” 
Malaca Conquistada, hi. 44. 
“The President commanded his 
own Baloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me.”— 70. 

1755. “The Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongs, none of which as [sicl great 
Guns. —Letter from Capt. R. Jaehm in 
Dalrijmple, Or. Bepert. i. 195. 

1811. “ This is the simplest of all boats, 
and consists merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
jueces of wood are applied, to represent a 
stern and prow; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bambous without 
nails; no iron whatsoever enters into their 


construction . . . The Balaums are used 

in the district of Chittagong.”— iii. 

Balsora, n. p. . This old form used 
to be familiar from its use in tbe 
popular version of tbe Arabian Nigbts 
after Grailand. It is Basra properly, ' 
long tbe chief mart of the Eiipbiutes 
and Tigris Delta. 

Baity, s. Hind. Idltl, a bucket. 
This is the Port, lalde. 

Balwar, s. This is tbe native ser- 
vant’s form of ‘barber,’ shaped by the 
‘ strmng after meaning ’ as halmdr, for 
bcilwdla, i.e. ‘ capillarius,’ ‘ bair-iiian.’ 
It often takes tbe further form bal-bllr, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
Pers. luTidan, ‘to cut,’ quasi ‘hair- 
cutter.’ But though now obsolete, 
there was also (see both Merdnski, and 
VitUera s.v.) a Persian w^ord hdrlm\ 
for a barber or simgeon, from which 
came thk Turkish term “Le Berber- 
bachi, qiii fait la barbe an Pacha,” 
w^hich we find (c. 1674) in the Appen- 
dix to the journal of Antoine Galiand, 
pubd. at Paris, ISSl (ii. 190). It looks 
as if this must have been an early 
loan from Europe. 

_ Bamboo, s. Apjjiied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Bamhma 
artmdinaceaBjid B. vulgaris are the most 
commonly cultivated; but there are 
many other species of the same and 
allied genera in use ; natives of tropi- 
cal Asia, Africa, and America. This 
word, one of the commonest in Anglo- 
Indian daily use, and thoroughly "na- 
turalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Oanarese bdnbtl. Marsclen inserts 
it in his dictionary as good Malay. 
Crawfurd says it is certain!}’ used on 
the west coast of Sumatra as a native 
word, but that it is elsewhere un- 
known to the Malay languages. The 
usual Mai. word is buluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portu- 
guese before tbe end of the 16th 
century to indicate the probability that 
we adopted the word, like so many 
others, through them. We believe that 
the correct Oanarese word is banwu. 

In the 16th century the form in the 
Ooncan ajipears to have been onanibu, 
or at least it was so represented by the 
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Portuguese. Eimij^Iiius seems to sug- 
gest a (iuaiut ouiumfopiAa : ^ ^ Telieiiien- 
tissimos edmit ictus et sonitus, qiium 
inceiifPo coiubiiruiitiir, qiiando iiotmn 
ejus iKtiiien BautVii, Bcinwii, facile ex- 
auditur.” — {TRrh, A ml, iy. 17.) 

The tcTiJi applied to i aha slur ^ a 
siliceous concretion in the bamboo, in 
our first quotation seems to show that 
hamhoo or tuatahii was one of the words 
which the Portuguese inherited from an 
earlier use by lT*rsiaii or Arab traders. 
But we have not been successful in 
finding other proof of this. 

It is possible that the Canarese word 
is a Tenia cular eorruiition, or develop- 
ment, of the Sansk. vutitu^ whence H. 
hans, Bamhoo does not occim, so far 
as we can find, in any of the earlier 
X'^bEth century books, which emploj" 
canna or the Hke. 

Ill England the term ljamhoo--ca rie- 
ls habitually applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from ani' b:'njihoo luit from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
15 to 20 years ago there existed along 
the high road butwx-on Putney Station j 
and West Hill a garden fence of ' 
bamboos of eonfr^iderahle extent; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1503. ^‘Tlie people from whem it {taha- 
slib') is got call it ^'toYfr-mambum be- 

cause the canes of that jdant are called by 
the Indians mambu.''— -ryarejVq f. 104. j 

1578. ** Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malabar, are found so large that tlie 
people make use of them as lioats {emharca- 
cionfs) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to strtp the ends, and so a 
collide of naked blacks go upon it . , . each 
of them at his own end of the mambu* 
(so they call it) Ibeing with t%vo 

paddles, one in each hand .... and so 
upon a cane of this kind the folk pass across, 
and sitting with their legs clinging naked,’’ 
— C, Acosta, Tniciado, 21NJ, 

Again : 

, and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of tliose canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
Crocodiles or Cninmins (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards)” UagaHos], — Jb. 
297. 

These passages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justifj’, Ctesias, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
viz., his story of Indian canes big enoughto 
be used as boats. 

15SG. “ All the houses are made of canes, 


which they call Bambos, and bee covered 
with Straw'e.”— F/ic/i, in HakL ii. 391. 

1598. . . . ‘‘a- thicke reede as big as a 
man’s legge, winch is 'called Bambus.” — 
Linschoten, oG. 

IGOS. *‘Iava niultas prodiicit arundines 
grossas, quas Manbu vocant .”— Bars 
Disc, Itin. NavalU In Indiani (Houtinan’s 
Voyage) ]). 36. 

c. IGIO. Les Portngais et les Incliens ne 
se seruent point d’autres bastons ])our por- 
ter leiirs palanquins oil litieres. lis ra]:)pel- 
lent partout Banibou.” — Bijrard, i. 237. 

^ ^1015, ‘ ‘ These two kings (of Cambo j a and 
Siam) have neyther Horses, nor any fiery 
Instruments : but make use only of bowes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made'of a knottie 
wood like Canes, called Bambuc, which is 
exceeding strong, though pliant and supi>le 
for vse.”-— Pe Mon fart, 33. 

1G21. “These Forts will better appeare 
by the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
I your Wtu'ships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” — 
Letter in Piirchas, i. 699. 

1623. “ Among the other trees there w’as 

an immense quantity of bambu, or very large 
Indian canes, and all clothed and c<^veretl 
with }-)retty green foliage that w-ent creeping 
upthem.”— P. ddhi Valle, ii. 640. 

c. 1666. “Cette machine est suspendue 
a nne longue barreque Pon appellePambou.” 
— Thevenot, v. 162. 

(This spelling recurs throughout a chapter 
describing palankins, though elsewhere the 
traveller writes hamhou). 

1673. * ‘ A Bambo, wiiieh is a long hollow 
cane.” — Frijer, 34. 

1727. “^The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
populous, is only built of Bambou Canes.” 
— A, Hamilton, ii. 47. 

1855. “ When I speak of bamboo huts, I 
mean to say that post and walls, wall-plates 
and rafters, floor and thatch and the withes 
that bind them, are all of bamboo. In fact 
it might almost be said that among the 
Indo-Chinese nations the staff of life is a 
Bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, landing- 
jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation-wiieels 
and scoops, oars, masts and yards, speai-s 
and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, bow- 
string and quiver, oil-cans, water-stoups 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan-boxes, dinner-trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paper,* these are but a few 
of the articles tliat are made from the 
bamboo ,” — Mission to Ava, p. 153. 

Bamboos are sometimes popularly 
distinguisbed (after a native idiom) as 
male and female ; tke latter embracing 


* To these may be added, from a cui’sory inspec- 
tion of a collection in one of the museums at Kew% 
combs, mugs, sun-blinds, cages, grotesque carv- 
ings, brushes, fans, shirts, sails, teapots, pipes, 
and harps. 


* In orig- mxbii. 
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all tlie common species witli hollow 
stems, the former title being applied 
to a certain kind (in fact a sp. of a 
distinct genus, Dendrocalamiis stric- 
tus), wkicb. has a solid or nearly solid 
core, and is much used for bludgeons 
(see lattee) and spear-shafts. It is re- 
markable that this popular distinction 
by sex was known to Ctesias (c. n.c. 
400) who says that the Indian reeds 
were diyided into male and female, 
the male haying no ivrepSvrjv. 

One of the inesent writers has seen 
(and partaken of) rice cooked in a joint 
of bamboo, among the Khyens, a hill- 
people of Ai’akan. And Mr. Mark- 
ham mentions the same 25i’^ctice as 
preyalent among the Chunchos and 
sayage aborigines on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes. (/. B. Geog. Soc. xxy. 
155.) An endeayoim was made in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure the largest ^ 
obtainable bamboo. It was a little 
oyer 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius states that he had seen two 
great specimens in the Uiiiyersity at 
Lej^den, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
mches in diameter- And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Oeylon (1882), s])eaks of 
bamboo-stems at Peridenia, “ each 
from a foot to two feet thick.’’ We 
can obtain no corroboration of any- 
thing approaching two feet. 

Bamo, n. p. Burm. P/iu-mw, Shan 
Mamncm; in Chinese Bin-Kai^ ‘New- 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of the chief 
routes from China abuts on that riyer. 
The old Shan toyn of Bamo was on the 
Tapeng E. about 20 m. east of the 
Irawadi, and it is suj)posed that the 
English factory alluded to by Dal- 
rymple was there. 

1759. “This branch seems formerly tohave 
been driven from the Establishment at 
PraimnooV — Balrymple, Or, Rep. i. 111. 

Banana, s. The fruit of Musa 
pamdisaica, and M. sapmitum of 
Linnaeus, but now reduced to one 
species under the latter name by E. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
India, though one hears it in the Straits 
Settlements. The word itself is said 
by De Orta to haye come from Guinea ; 
so also Pigafetta (see below). The 
matter wiU be more conyeniently 
treated under Plantain, q. v. 

15G3. “The Arab calls these musa> or 
amusaj there are chai>ters on the subject 
in Avicenna^ and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Basis also. 


Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas.” — Garcia^ 93 v. 

1598. “Other fimits there are termed 
Banana which we think to be the Jlwses of 
Egjrpt and Soria .... but here they cut 
them yearly, to the end they may bear the 
better. ” — Tr. of Pigafetta^ s Congo, in Harleiaii 
Coll. ii. 553 (also in Purcims, ii. 1008). 

c. 1610. “Des hamies (marginal rubric 
Bannanes) que les Portugais appeiient 
figues dTnde, and aux Maldi%^es QuellaV — 
Pyrard de la Veil, i. 85. 

The Maidive word here is the same as 
Hind, keld (Skt. kadala). 

1673. “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though less, yet much more grate- 
ful.” — Fryer, 40. 

1686. “ The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller.”— 
Darnpier, i. 316. 

Banchoot, Beteechoot, ss. Terns 
of abuse, which we should hesitate to 
print if their odious meamng were not 
obscure “ to the general.” If it were 
known to the Englishmen who some- 
times use the words, we believe there 
are feyr who would not shrink from 
such brutality. Somewhat similar in 
character seem the words which Saul 
in his rage flings at his noble son (1 
Sam. XX. 30). 

_ 1638. “L’onnous monstra d vne demy 
lielie de la ville vn sepulchre, qu’ils appei- 
ient Bety-chuit, e’est h dire la vergogne de 
la^ fille decouxeTteV—MIanddslo, Paris, 
1659, 142. See also Valentijn, iv. 157. 

There is a handsome tomb and mosque 
to the north of Ahmedabad, erected by 
Hajji Malik Baha-nd-din, a Wazir of 
Sultan Mahommed Bigara, in memory 
of his wife BiU Acliui or Achh U ; and 
probably the ^dle story to which the 
17th centmy travellers refer is founded 
only on a vulgar misrepresentation of 
this name. 

1648. “ Bety-chuit ; dat is (onder eerbre- 
dinge gesi^roocken) in onse tale te seggen, 
u Bochters Schaemelheyt .” — Van Timt, 

16. 

1792. “The officer (of Tippoo's troops) 
who led, on being challenged in IMoors an- 
swered {Agari que logue) — ‘ We belong to 
the advance ’ — the title of Lally’s brigade, 
sui>posing the people he saw to l^e their own 
Europeans, whose uniform also is red ,• but 
soon discovering Ms mistake the command- 
ant called out [FerimjUy Banchoot \—chdoiv) 

^ they are the rascally English ! Make off;' 
in which he set the corps a ready example.” 
— Narrative, 147. 

BaBCOck, n. p. The modern capital 
of Siam, properly Bang-hok; see ex- 
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planatioii by Bp. Pallegoix in quota- 
tion. It bad beeni tlie .site of forts, 
erected on tbe ascent of the Menani 
to the old ea]iital A^nitiiia, by Con- 
stantine Bli.auleon in 1075; here the 
modern city was establiAied as the 
seat of government in 1707, after the 
captiu'e of Ayiithia (see YiltMa) by 
the Biirme.se that year. It is iiiieertam 
if the first quotation refer to Baiicock. 

1552. . . and Bamplacot, which stands 

at the jiioiitli of the iMcaana” — BarmSi I- 
ix. 1. 

1727. The Ship aiTired at Beneoek, a 
Castle abrait half-way i:p. v.iiere it is eus- 
toiriary for all Siiips ti;> put their Guns 
ashore.” — -4. ffa/niltoyi, L 303. 

1850. “Ci vitas regia tria hahet nomina:' 
. . . h'ni ru>jh~>l\ ciuitractioneni Bang[- 
kdk. pauus olear^trornni. est numen primiti- 
vmn !p,iod h<:»dic etiam ^'ulg-o usurpatur.-’— 
Onvih. Littiivm Thal^ .fcingkok, 
1850, p. 167. 

Bandanna, s. _ This tenm is properly 
applied to the ricli yellow or red silk 
handkerchief', with diamond spots left 
white by pre^snre^ a]qdied to prevent 
theii’ receiving tlie dye. The etptio- 
logy maj' bo gathercil from Shake- 
spear’s Diet., which gives Bdndhnil; 
1. A mode of dyeing in which the doth 
is tied in different places, to px'event 
the parts tk‘d from receiving the dye 
.... 3. a kind of silk doth.” 

A dass or caste in Guzerat who do 
this kind of preparation for dyeing are 
called Bcifidlaird (Brinrunoud), 

c. 1500. “His IMajesty improved this 
department in four ways 1 . . .Thirdlit^ m 
stuffs as. . . . Bandhmiii, Chkint, AlekakP 
—Ain, i. 91. 

1752, '* The Co-sseiuLazar merchants 

having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
ties, ordinary handannoes, and chappas.”— 
In Loihj, 31. 

1813.J(Bandainioes . . . 

(List of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton) ii. 221. 

1848. Ml’. Scape, lately admitted part- 
ner into the great Calcutta House of Bogle, 
Bake, and Cracksman . . . talcing Bake’s 
place, ’who retired to a princely Park in 
Sussex, (the Bogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sii* Horace Bugle i.s about to 
be raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna) 

. . . two yeai's before it failed for a million, 
and jilniiged half the Indian public into 
misery and rain.” — Vaniti/ Fim% ii. ch. 25, 

1866. ‘‘“Of course,’ said Toogood, 

wij>ing his eyes with a large red bandana 
handkerchief. . * By all jiieans, come along, 
Major.’ The major had turned his face 
away, and he also -was weeping .” — Last 
Okromole of Barset^ ii. 362. 


1875. In Calcutta Tariff Valuations : 
‘ Piece goods silk : Bandanah Choppahs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . , .score . . . 
lloBsF 

Bandaree, s. Mahr. Bhanduri, the 
name of the caste. It is applied at 
Bombay to the class of people (of a 
low caste) who tend the coco-palin 
gardens in the island, and draw toddy, 
and who at one time formed a local 
miHtia. 

1548. “ .... certain duties collected 
from the bandarys who draw the toddy 
(sura) from the aldeas .... >8. BoteUWy 

TombOy 203. 

^ 1644. “ The people . . . are all Chris- 
tians, or at least the greater part of them 
consisting of artizans, carpenters, eliaiukms 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
band’aris), who.se Inisiness is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palm.s, and coriimhis (see 
Koonbee) who till the ground . . . 
Bocarro, 3IB, 

1673. “ The President .... if he go 
abroad, the Bandarines and Moors under 
two Standard.s march Ixefore him.” — Fryer. 

68 . 

‘A , besides 00 Bield-pieces ready in 
their CaxTiages upon occasion to attend the 
Militia and Bandarines.”— 66. 

c. 1760. ‘‘There i.s also on the island 
kept up a sort of militia, composed of the 
land-tiller.s, and bandarees, whose living 
depends chiefly on the cultivation of the 
coco-nut trees.” — Grose, i. 46. 

1810. “ Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for di, stilling. He is a ban- 
dar! or toddy-gatherer.”— dJarkt Grahamy 
26. 

i e. 1836. “Of the Bimndarees the most 
i remarkable u.sage i.s their fondness for a 
peculiar .species of long trumpet, called 
BhongaUe, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portague.se, they have had the pri'sd- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain State 
occasions.” — B, 3Iurx>hif, in Tr. Bo, Geog, 
Soc. i. 131. 

1883. “We have received a letter from 
one of the lai'ge Bh'andarries in the city, 
jjointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now Es. 18 (2 Bs. 1. 8 as.) per tapped toddy 
tree per annum, wliei*eas in 1872 it was only 
Ee. 1 ixer tree ... he urges that the Bom- 
bay toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi- 
lege of practising their trade Lee of license, 
in consideration of the military services ren- 
dered by their ancestors in garrisoning Bom- 
bay town and island, when the Butch fleet 
advanced towards it in 1670 /’ — Tbues of In- 
dia (Mail), July 17th. 

Baildejall, s. Port, landeja, a salver, 
a tray to put presents on. We have 
seen the word used only in the fol- 
lowing passages - 
1621. “We and the Hollanders went to 
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vizet Semi Doiio, and we carid liyni a bottell 
of strong water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, -with a great box (or bandeja)of sweet 
bread.’’-— CocArs’s JD^ary, ii. 143. 

e. 1760. “ {Betel) in large companies 
is brought in ready made up on Japan 
chargers, which they call from the Portu- 
guese name, Bandejahs, something like our 
tea-boards. ”~(?rose, i. 237. 

Bandeja appears in the Manilla Vocahu- 
kiT of Blumehtritt as used there for the 
present of cakes and sweetmeats, taste- 
fully packed in an elegant basket, and sent 
to the priest, from the w-edding feast. It 
corresponds therefore to the Indian dali 
(see Doily). 

Bandel, n. p. The name of tbe old 
Portuguese settlement in Bengal about I 
a mile above Iloogty, wkere there still | 
exists a monastery, said to be the oldest 
church in Bengal (see /rap. Gazetteer). 
The name is a Port. corruj)tion of ’baoi- 
dar, ‘ the wharf ; ’ and in tliis shape the 
word was applied among the Portu- 
guese to a variety of jDlaces. Thus in 
Correa, under 1541, 1542, we find men- 
tion of a port in the Eed Sea, near the 
mouth, called Bandel dos 2Ialemos of 
the Pilots ’). Chittagong is called 
Bandel de Chatigao {e.g. in Bocarro^ p, 
444), corresponding to Bandar Chat- 
in the Autobiog. of Jahangir* 
(Elliot, vi. 326). In the following 
passage the original no doubt runs 
Bandar -i-Htigll or HugU-BandaT, 

^ 1631. “ , , . these Europeans increased 
in number, and erected large substantial 
buildings, which they fortified wdth cannons, 
muskets, and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable place greiv up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
Hugli .” — ^Ahdiil Bamld, in Elliot^ vii. 32. 

Bandicoot, s. Corr, from the Te~ 
lugu jpandi-holclm, lit. ‘ pig-rat.' The 
name has spread all over India, as 
applied to the great rat called by na- 
tmalists Mus malaharicus (Shaw), Miis 
giganteus^ (Hardwicke), Mus bandicofa 
(Bechstein) . The word is now also used 
in Queensland. 

c. 1330. ‘‘ In Lesser India there be some 

rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed- 
mgljd^—Eriar Jordanus, Hak. Soc. 29. 

imprison in the dun- 
geons (of Bwaigir, i.e. Baulatabad) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
them, for they would get the worst of it. 
too they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these rats at Bwaigir, and much 
amazed I was I ’’—Ibn BatutUt iv. 47. 


Pzyer seems to exaggerate worse 
than the Moor : 

1673. “For Vermin, the strongest huge 
Eats as big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.”— 116. 

The following surprisingly con- 
founds two entirely different animals : 

1789. ‘ ‘ The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive sineil than anything else.” 
— Miinro, Narrati ve, 32. See Miisk-rat. 

^1879. “1 shall never forget my first 
night here (on the Cocos Islands). As soon as 
the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands upon thousands of rats, in 
size equal to a bandicoot, appeared.” — 
PoUok, Sport in B. Burniah, Sec., ii. 14. 

1880. “ Thej^ (wild dogs in Queensland) 

hunted Kangaroo when in numbers 

but usually preferred smaller and more 
easily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ‘ goBsnms.’ ^’-—Blackwood's Mag., Jan. 
p. 65. 

Bandicoy, s. The colloquial name 
in S. India of the fruit of Eihiscus 
escidenttis; TamA vendai-kkai, i,e. ixn- 
ripe fruit of the vendai, called in Hind. 
bliendl. See Bendy. 

Bandy, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in both the Southern and 
Western Presidencies, but is unknown 
in Bengal, and in the N. W. P. It is 
the Tamil vandi, Teliig. bandi) ‘ a cart 
or vehicle.' the word, as hendi, is also 
used ill J ava. 

1791. “To be sold, an elegant new and 
fashionable Bandy, with copper pannels. 
lined with Morocco leather.” — 3Iadras 
Conner, 29th Sept. 

1800. “No wheel-carriages can be used in 
Canara, not even a buffalo-bandy.”— Letter 
of Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 243. 

1810. ‘ ‘ N one but open carriages are used 

in Ceylon ; w^e therefore went in bandies, 
or in plain English, gigs.”— Maria Graham, 
88 , 

1826. “ Those persons who have not 
European coachmen have the horses of their 
. . . . ‘ bandies ’ or gigs, led by these men . . . 
Gigs and hackeries all go here (in Ceylon) 
by the name of handijf—Htler (ed. 1844), 
ii. 152. 

1829. “A mighty solemn old man, 
seated in an open bundy (read landu) (as 
a gig with a bead that has an opening be- 
hind is called) at Madras,”— J/em. of Col. 
Mountain, 2nd ed. 84. 

1860. “Bullock-bandies covered with 
cajans met nB.”~~Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 140. 

1862. ' ‘ At Coimbatore I bbugdit a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest construc- 
tion. ’ — Markham’s Peru and India, 39^ 
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Bang, Bliang, s. Hind, hhdng, the 
diied leaves and small stalks of hemp 
(i.e. Carri/ahis irecl/eo), used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
when etiten niixt up into a sweetmeat 
' Majooii). ' Smlmh of the Arabs 
is siibstLintially the same ; Birdwood 
sa3as it consists of the tender tops of 
the plants after tiowering.-’ 

1563. '‘The great ,Hultaii Badur told 
Martim Affoiizo de SL^iza, for whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom he told ah his 
secrets, that when in the night he had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Tiirke^^ and Arabia, jiiitl Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little bangue .... ” — 
Garekt, f. 26. 

157S. “Bangue is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins .... 
the Arabs call this Bangue ^ Axis ’ ” {i.e. 
Hashish). — C, Aroskf, S60“36d. 

150S. “Thevha\'e. . . also many kinds 
of Brogues, as Am non. or Ophim, Camfora, 
Bangue and t^andall Wood/*’-” Lmschoten, 
19. 

1606. ‘‘Omais «le. tepo estava cheo de 
bangue.'’— 93. 

1038. “II se tit apporter VII petit cabi- 
net d'or .... dt mtyll lira <leiix hryettes, et 
prit dans Ih’ne <lo ou opium, et dans 

I’autre dubengi, <'|ui est vne certaine drogue 
ou poudre, dm it iis so serneiit pf>ur s’excfter 
klaluxiire.” — Mat/delfilu, Paris, 1059, 150. 

1085. “ 1 have two sorts <-»f the Bangue, 

which were serit from two several places of 
the East Indies; they both <litfer much 
from our Hemp, although the.y seem to 
differ most as to their magnitude.” — Br, 
Mans Shxitid h> J/r. Putn^ in Maifs Omrc- 
sjjomkncc, 1S48, p. 100. 

1073. “ Bang (a ];)Ieasant intoxicating 

Seed mixed with Milk) . . . A—’Frifer, 01. . 

. 1711. “Bang has likewise its Tertues 
attributed t«i it ; for being used as Tea, it i 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Qiiantitv tlnw take.” — Locl\wr, 01. 

1727. “ Before they engage in a Fight, 

they drink Bang, which is made of a Seed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality.” — A. Mam,, L 131. 

1703. “ Most of the troops, as is customary 
during the agitritions of this festival, had 
eaten pdentifullv of bang .... i. 

194. 

1784. “ .... it does not a]-)pear that the 

use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles the hemjj in Europ>e, .... is con- 
sidered e’^'^en by the most rigid {Hindoo) 
a breach of the law.” — G. Foi'stcr, Joumeg, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789. ‘ ‘ A sh< »pi of Bang may be kept with 
a capital of no more than two shiUing.s, or 
one ru]>ee. It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the Bmigeras' of the 
tovm, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang.” — Note on Seir Alutaqhenn, 
iii. 308. 


“ The Hemp) — with which we used to hang 

Our prison p)ets, yon felon gang, — 

In Eastern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a di-ug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic p)owers 

Can lap) us in Elj’sian bowers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O’er a flask of rosy wine. ” 

Lord Ffeaves, 

^ Banged — is also used as a parti- 
ciple, for ‘stimulated by Icmg,'' e.g, 
“ hanged up to the- eyes.’' 

Bangle, s. Hind. Ixingri or hangrl. 
The original word properly means a 
ring’ of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by w^omen ; but hangle is applied 
to anv’ native ring-bracelet, and also 
to an anldef, or ring of aiw kind worn 
on the ankle or leg. Indian silver 
bangles on the wrist have recently 
come into common use among English 
girls. 

1803. “ To the cuivxiM he gave a heavy 

‘ pair of gold bangles, of which he consider- 
ably^ enhanced the value by putting them 
on hxs wrists until his own hands. ’’—Journal 
of Sir J. JFlchoils, in note to Wellingto7b 
Despatches, ed. 1S37, ii. 373. 

1809. “Bangles, or bracelets.”— 
Graham, 13. 

1810, “Some wear .... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring Idud, called a bangle, 
or karrah {hard] on either wrist.” — William^ 
S071, V. M, i. 305. 

1826. “I am p)aid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot.”—Pa?i- 
durang Mari, 27.« 

1873. “Year after 3^ear lie found some 
excuse for coming up to Sirmoori — now a 
p)rop)osal for a tax on bangles, now a scheme 
for a new mode of Hindustani pironuncia- 
tion”—The Fme Meformer, i. 24. 

Bangim, s. — See BrinjauL 

Bangui, s. Hind, hangar. In 
Upper India this name is given to the 
higher parts of the plain country on 
which the towms stand, — the older 
alluvium — in contradistinction to the 
khddar or lower alluvial immediately 
bordering the great rivers, and forming 
the limit of their inundation and 
modern divagations ; the hJiadar 
having been cut out from the hangar 
by the river. Medlicott spells hJiangar 
{Mmmal of GeoL of India, i. 404 ). 

Bangy, Banghy, &c. s. Hind, la- 
hangl, JMahr. hangz ; Skt. vilimigama, 
and vihangika. 

a. A shoulder-yoke for carrying 
loads, the yoke or bang}’’ resting on 
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iite shoulder j whilst the load is appor- 
tioned at either end in two equal 
weights, and generally hung by cords. 
The millimaid’s yoke is the nearest 
approach to a survival of the bangy- 
staff in England. Also such a yoke 
with its j)air of baskets or boxes. — 
(See Pitarra.) 

b. Hence a parcel post, carried 
originally in this way, was called bangy 
or dawk-bangy, even where the primi- 
tive mode of transport had long become 
obsolete. ‘‘A bangy parcel” is a 
parcel received or sent by such post. 

a. — 

1789. 

“But I’ll give them 2000, with Bhanges 
and Goolies, 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and doolies J 

Letters of Swiphin the Second, p. 57. 

1803. “We take with its indeed, in six 
banghys, sufficient changes of linen.”— 
Valentki, L 67. 

1810. “The hB.ngj-wollaJi, that is, the 
bearer who carries the bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoise 
the baskets suspended at each end.” — WiL 
liamson, V. M. i. 323, 

b. - 

c. 1844. “I will forward with this by 
bbangy dak, a copy of Capt. Moresby’s 
Survey of the Bed Sea.” . . . SirG. Arthur, 
in Ind, Admin, of Lord Mlenborough, p. 221. 

1873. “ The officers of his regiment ... 
subscribed to buy the young people a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee ser- 
vice (got up by dawk banghee .... at not 
much more than 200 per c^nt. in advance of 
the English price).” — The True Reformer, i. 
57. 

Banjo, s. Though this is a West- 
and not East-Indian term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the following 
older form of the word : 

1704. 

“ Permit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild banshaw’s melancholy 
sound.” — Grainger, iv. 

See also Davies, for example of banjore. 

Bankshall, s. a. A warehouse, 
b. The office of a Harbour Master or 
other Port Authority. 

In the former sense the word is still 
used in S. India ; in Bengal the latter 
is the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. 

As the Calcutta Office stands on the 
lanhs of the Hoogly, the name is, we 
believe, often accepted as having some 
indefinite reference fo this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 


and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which we 
quote below. 

In Java the word has a specific 
aioplication to the open hall of audience, 
supported by wooden pillars without 
walls, which forms part of every 
princely residence. 

The word is used in Sea Hindustani, 
in the forms bemsdr, and hcmgsdl for a 
‘ store-room ’ {Roebuck). 

Banhsliall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign traders 
to India. And its use not only by Correa 
(c. 1561) but by King John (1524), 
with the regularly formed Portuguese 
plural of words in -ui, shows how 
early it was adopted by the Portu- 
guese. Indeed, Correa does not even 
explain it, as is his usual practice vfith 
Indian terms. More than one serious 
etymology has been suggested : 

(1) . Crawfurd takes it to be the 
Malay word hqrtgsal, defined by him in 
his Malay dictionary thus: “(J.) A 
shed; a storehouse; a workshop; a 
porch; a covered passage” (see J. hid, 
AtcM 2 :>. iv. 182). But it is probable 
that the Malay word, though marked 
by Crawfurd (“ J.”) as Javanese in ori- 
gin, is a corruption of one of the two 
follovdng: 

(2) . Beng. haAimla, from Sansk. 
Icmik or vmik, ‘trade,’ and iulCt, ‘a 
hall.’ This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Sansk. hlmndmala, Ganar. hhan'^ 
damle, Malayal. pdiidisdla, Tam. 
pandasdlai or pandakasdlai, ‘a store- 
house or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
two last is the original word ; the pre- 
valence of the second in S. India is an 
argunient in its favour ; and the sub- 
stitution of g for d would be in accor- 
dance with a phonetic practice of not 
uncommon occurrence. 

c. 1345. “For the Imndar there is in 
every island (of the Maidives) a wooden 
building which they call bajansar [evi- 
dently for hanjasar, 'i.c. Arabic spelling for 
haiigasdri where the Governor .... collects 
all the goods, and there sells or barters 
---Ihn Batuta, iv. 120. 

1524. A grant from K. John to the 
City of Goa, says : “ that henceforward 
even if no market-rent in the city is col- 
lected from the bacaces, viz. those at which 
are sold honey, oil, butter, hetre (?:, e. betel), 
spices, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such things in the said bacaces, it is our 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely.” 
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A note ,sa3^s: “xlpparentty tlie word 
should be hamcacs, or bancacaes, or hmif/a- 
eaes, which then sic;nified any place to sell 
things, but now particularly a wooden 
house.” — ArcMv. Bortv^j. Or, Fasc. ii. 43. 

1561. ... “In the ben^aeaes, in wdiich 
stand tlie grtods ready for shipment.” — 
Coma, LcMias, i. 2, 260. 

1610. The form and use of the word 
.have led P. Teixeira into a curious con- 
fusion (as it wfiuld seem) when, speaking of 
foi’eigners at Orrniis, he says : “hay imi- 
elios gentiles, Baneanes, Bangasalys, y Cam- 
]-fayatys,'' — uliore the word in italics pro- 
balidy represents i.e. Bengalis {Eel. 

dc Hd/'hitr:, IS). 

c. IGIO. “Le facteur dn Roy chrestien 
des Maldiiies tenoit sa banquesalle ou 
plustost eellier, sui' le hord de la mer en 
I’isle.de Hale.” — Pgnird dela VaJ., ed. 1679, 
i 65.’ 

1613. “The other settlement of Yier 
.... witli houses of v.'ood tliatehed extends 
.... to the tields <•>£ Tanj on pacer, where 
there Is a bangasai or sentry's house with- 
out other defense.” — Godinko dc Ercdia, 6. 

1734-5. “ Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the house poles, country reapers [q.v.], 
&c., necessary for .house-biiiiding.” — In 
WhcdefT, iii 14S. 

1748. “A little 1:iel*.>w the town of Wainx^o 
. . These peoxde {eoMpradorcs) build a house 
for eaclPshi]). . . They are called by us bank- 
salis. In these we deposit the rigging and 
yards of the vessel, chests, water-casks, and 
every thing that incommodes us aboard.” — 
A Voyage to the B. Indies in 1747 and 1748 
(1762), p. 294. 

It appears from this book (p. IIS) that the 
place in Canton River was known as Bank- 
sail Island. 

1750-52. “One of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton River) is to procure a 
bancshall, that is,' a great house, con- 
stmcted of bamboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of the ship are laid up.” — A 
Voyage, &c., bj’ 01 of Toran ... in a 
series of letters to I)r. Linnaius, Transl. 
by J. R, Forster (with Osbeckls Yoyage), 
1771. 

1783. “These people {ChuJias, &c., from 
India, at Achin) ... on their arrival im- 
mediately’' build, by’ contract with the 
natives, ‘houses of baniboo, like %vhat in 
China at WamiJo is called bankshall, very 
regular, on a convenient spot close to the 
river.” — Forrest, V. toMtrgal, 41. 

1788, “ Banksauls— Storehouses for de- 

positing ships’ stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting.” — Indian Vocab. 
(Btockdale). 

1813. “ The East India Company for 

seventy years had a large banksani, or 
warehouse, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
the pepper and sandalwood purchased in the 
dominions of the Mysore Rajah.” — Forbes, 
0}\ Mem., iv. 109. 

1817, “ The bangsai or menddpo, is a j 
large open hall, supported by a double row : 


of pillars, and covered with shingles, the in- 
terior being richly decorated with paint and 
gilding.” — Rcf^cs, eTfti'ct (2ad ed.), i, 93. 

The Javanese use, as in the lasf passage, 
corresponds to the meaning given in Jo 
Javanese ^ Diet. : /‘Bangsai, Yorstelijke 
Zitplaats ” (Prince’s Sitting place). 

b.~ 

1623. “And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
I Pepians in their language call Benksal, a 
: building of no great size, with some open 
i outer porticoes.”— P. della- Valle, ii. 465. 

I „ “Bangsai, a shed (or barn), or 
I often also a root without avails to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or siin.” — Caspar 
\ Willens, VocahtdariuM, &c., ins’ Craven- 
haage ; repr. Batavia, 1706. 

16t3. “ . . . Their Bank Soils, or 
Custom House Keys, where the.y land, are 
Two ; but mean, and shut only’* with ordi- 
nary Gates at Kight.” — Fryer, 27. 

1683. “I came ashore in Capt. Goyer’s 
Pinnace to ye Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballasore.” — Hedges, Feb. 2. 

1687. “ The Mayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly^ request the Honourable Presi- 
dent and Council would please to gi‘ant 
and assign over to the Ckrrporation the petty 
duesofBanksall Tolls.” — In Wheder, i. 207. 

17 27. “ Above it is the Butch Bankshall, 
a Place wiiere. their Ships ride ■when they 
cannot get further uj^ too swift 

Currents.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 6. 

1789. “ And that no one may plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it be placed constantly^ in view^ at the 
Bankshall in the English a*nd country’ lan- 
guages.” — Prod, against SlaveZradmg, in 
Seton-Earr, ii. 5. 

1878. “ The term ‘ Banksoll ’ has ahvays 
been a puzzle to the English in India. , It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. The ‘Boll’ is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘ Zoll,” the English 
‘ Toll.’ The Banksoll w’^as then the place 
on the * bank ’ where all tolls or duties 
were levied on landing goods.”— PaZioys 
Wheeler, Eaidy Records of B. India, 196. 

(Quite erroneous, as already said; and 
.^o/^is not Dutch). 

Bantam, n.p. The province ■which 
forms the western extremity of Java, 
properly Bmtan. It formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom at the beginning of 
the 17th centxuy, and then produced 
much pepper (no longer grown), which 
caused it to be greatly frequented by 
European traders. An English factory 
was established here in 16fe, and con- 
tinued till 1682, when the Dutch suc- 
ceeded in expelling us as interlopers. 

1727. “The only Product of Bantam is 
Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, that 
they can export 10,000 Tuns 
A. Hamilton, ii. 127. 
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Bantam Fowls. According to Oiw- 
fmxl, the dwarf j>oixltiy which we call 
by this name were imported from 
Japan, and received the name ‘‘not 
from the jjace that produced them, 
but from that where onr voyagers 
first found them,” — (Desc. Diet. s.v. 
Bantam), 

^ 1673. “Drom Siam are brought hither 
little QJmmpo're Cocks with ruffled Feet, well 
armed with Spurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the truest mettled in the 
World.'’ — Fryer, 116. 

This looks as if they came from 
Champa (q. v.), 

(1) Banyan, s. a. A Hindu teder, 
and especially of the Province of 
Giizerat, many of which class have for 
ages been settled in Arabian ports and 
known by this name ; but the term is 
often applied by early travellers in 
Western India to persons of the Hindu 
I?.eligion generally, b. In Calcutta 
also it is (or perhaps rather was) speci- 
fically applied to the native bi*okers 
attached to houses of business, or to 
persons in the emplo 3 mient of a private 
gentleman doing analogous duties (now 
usually called sircar, q. v.). 

The word was adopted from Va^iya, 
a man of the trading caste (in Gujarati 
vmiyo), and that comes from Sansk. 
vanij, ‘ a merchant.’ The terminal 
nasal may be a Portuguese addition 
(as in palanquin, mandarin, Bassein), 
or may be taken from the plural 
form mniydn. It is probable how- 
ever, that the Portuguese found the 
word already in use by the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Tmkish Admi- j 
ral, uses it precisely in the same form, 
applying it to the Hindus generally; 
and in the poem of Sassui and Panhu, 
the Sindian Eomeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his F>indh (p. 101), we 
have the form Wdniyan, P, F. 
Yincenzo Maria, who is quoted below, 
absurdly alleges that the Portuguese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat Bag- 
nani, because they were always wash- 
ing themselves “ . . . . chiamati da 
Portughesi Bagnani, per la frequenza 
e superstitione, con quale si lauano 
piii volte il giomo” (251). See also 
Luilher, below. The men of this 
class profess an extravagant respect for 
animal life ; but after Stanley brought 
home 'Dr. Livingstone’s letters they 
became notorious as chief promoters of 
slave-trade in Eastern Africa. A. H. i 


Forbes speaks of the medieval Wauias 
at the Court of Anhilwara as “equally 
gallant in the field (vith Eajputs), 
and wiser in council .... already in 
profession piuitans of peace, but not 
yet drained enough of their fiery 
Ilshatri blood.” — -{Eas Iluld, i. 240.) 

Bunya is the form in which' 
t'cmiya appears in the Anglo-Indian 
use of Bengal with a different shade 
of meaning, and generally indicating 
a grain-dealer. 

1516. “ There are tlii’ee qualities of these 

Gentiles, that is to say, some ai'e called 
Eazbnts . . . others are called Banians, and 
are merchants and traders.”— 51 . 

1552. . Among whom came cer- 

tain men who are called Baneanes of the 
same heathen of the Ivingdoin of Cani- 
baia . . . . coming on board the ship of 
Vasco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin a 
pictoriaHmage of Our Lady, to which our 
l^eople did reverence, they also made adora- 
tion with much more fervency ” — 

Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 6. 

1555. “We may mention that the in- 
habitants of Guzerat call the unbelievers 
Banyans, whilst the inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan call them Hindfi,”— Sndi AUKapii^ 
dmi, in J. As., It^re S. ix, 197—8. 

1563. If the fruits were all as good 
as this (mango) it -would be no such great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you ted me, not 
to eat flesh. And since I touch on this 
matter tell me, prithee, who are these Ba- 
neanes .... who do not eat flesh 
— Garcia, f. 136. 

1608. ‘‘The Gouernour of the Towne of 
Geendeuee is a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of people that obserue the Law of 
Pythagoras.”— in Furchas, i. 231. 

1623. “ One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves Vmiiit, 
but who are called, soinewfflat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
Banians ; they are all, for the most part, 
traders and brokers.”— P. della Valle, I. 
486—7. 

1630. “A people presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathed in linnen garments, 
somewfflat low descending, of a gesture 
and garbe, as may say, maidenly and 
well riig]^ effeminate ; of a coimteiianee 
shy, and somewhat estranged ; yet smiling 
out a glosed and bashful familiarity. . , 

I asked what manner of people these were, 

^ strangely notable, and notaldy strange 2 
Eeply was made they were Banians.”— 
Lord, Preface. 

c. 1666. “Anssi chacun a son Banian 
dans^ les Indes, et ii y a des personnes de 
quality qui leur confient tout ce quils out 
. . . — Thevenot, v. 166. 

This passage shows in anticipation the 
transition to the Calcutta use (h, below). 

1672. “The inhabitants are called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyans.”— 2. 
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1672. It is the ciistojii in >a,v tbattoiimke 
one Bagnan (s«.» they aill^the tlentile Mer* 
chants) yon need three Cliiiiese, and tn make 
one Chinese three Hel»rewa.'’— f*. F, F6i- 
cenzo di Jiffria, 114. 

1673. “The Banjan fullows the Soldier, 
though as crditrar^’ in li inuoirr as the Anti- 
podes in the same Meridian are o|)|,»osite to 
one another. . . . In Ca^e- of Trade they 
are not so hide-bornid, glvin,g their Con- 
sciences more Scope, and ^boggle at no 
Villainy fur an Emulrmient.*' — i’Vytr, 193. 

1707). . ceux ♦les preniieres castes, 

comme les Baignans.**— ifxl 


as the Biibstitnte of some great man or black 
merchant.”“~i«clfa» Foca.6-tdary (Stockdale), 

1810. .“The same person frequently was 
haaiaE to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were of course accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of eonversationat those meetings the hanians 
of Calcutta invariably held, • d^—WiUiam^ 
son, V, if. i. 189. 

1817. “The European functionary . . , 
has Brst his banyan or native secretary.”— 
Mm, Hut (ed. 1840) lii. 14. 

Mr. Mill does not here accurately inter- 
pret the word. 


1813. “ it will, 1 believe, be gene- 
rally allnwetl fy tlm-n, whMhuve dealt much 
witli Banians iind iiiercimTits in tiie larger 
trading towns uf Imiia, that their moral 
character cannot bt* held i?i high estima- 
tion.” — Fortes, (rr. J/ec/?. ii. 4-lf>. 

1S77. “Of the^lFo/o’. Ban 3 mn. or trader- 
caste there are five u'reat families in this 
country.” — Burtun, Sui<-1 Itu'dituf, ii. 281, 

1761 . “We ex]<evt and positively di- 
rect that if i'ur M.-rvant" emydny Banians 
or black penple uiidor them, they .diall be 
accmintuble f< »r their eonduet .*' — The Court 
of Dinrturr, III L*ohj, 'S>\. 

1764. “ /b sohff/-n(,-f (f * huh rs. That no 
Mooiishee, Innguist. Banian, or Writer, be 
allowed to ari\* ufieer, «.fxeepting the Uom- 
mander-in-ldiief. . . ."'--./V. WiRkint Fro- 
cmiiiitjs, in hooj, 382. 

1780. “IVe are infni-iiiod that the Jutjp 
Wallahs t»r ^Makers and 'Wmlurs of Bengal 
Shoes in and al^nit i aleutta . . . intend 
sending a Jtfnt Petition to the Supreme 
Comicii . . . on account of the. great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to th*e 
Liixiuy of the Beiigalies,* chieflj’ the Ban- 
gans {sic) and Sarear.s, as there are scarce 
one of them to be found who does not keep 
a Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy »:fr Pallanquin, 
and some all four . . ffid'f s Benf/al 

CMzette, June 24th. 

1783. “ Mr. Hastings’ bannian was, 
after this auction, found possessed of terri- 
trji'ies 3-1 elding a rent of £140,000 a year.” — 
Burke, Spetek on E, L Bili, in 
&c., iii. 490. 

1786, “ The said W%Ten Hasting did 
permit and suffer his < avn banyan or prin- 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms .... to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees per annum. ”™-4r^. agst, Hmtmgs, 
Burke, vii. 111 . 

,, “A x^ractice has gradual!]?- crept 
in among the Banians and other rich 
men of Calcutta, of dnjssing some of their 
servants .... nearly in the uniform of 
the Honouralde Comimny’s Sepoys and 
Lascars. , . — Notification, in Setoyi Karr, 
i 122. 

178<S. ^ “ Banyan— A Centoo servant em- 
ployed in the management of commercial 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
has a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 


{2} Banyan, s. An undershirt, origi- 
nally of muslin, and ' so-called \s 
resembling the body garment of the 
Ilmdus; but now conimonl}’- applied 
to under bocB'-elotliiiig 01 elastic 
cotton, woollen, or silk web. 

The following quotations illustrate 
the stages hy which the word reached 
its present application. And they 
show that oiu* predecessors in India 
used to adopt the native or Banyan 
costume in their hours of ease. C. P. 
Brown defines Banyan as “a loose 
dressing-gotou, such as Hindu tradesmen 
wear.” Probably this may have been 
the original use; but it is never now 
so employed in ISTorthern India. 

1672. “ It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
on every Sabbath Bay, and on ever3' day 
when they exercise, weave English a2:>23ard ; in 
respect the garbe is most becoming as Soul- 
diers, and corresixjndent to their profes- 
sion .” — Sir W. Lemghorne's Standing Order, 
in Wheeler, iii. 426. 

1731. “ The Ensign (as it proved, for his 
first appearance, being undressed and in his 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, * None of your disturbance, Gen- 
tlemen.’” — In TFAes/e?’, iii. 109. 

1781. “ I am an . Old Stager in this 
Country, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 1736 . Those were the days, when 

CTentlemen studied i?<rs6' instead of FasMong 
when even the Hon. Members of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
and Conjee caps; with a Case Bottle of 
good old Arrack, and a Gouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
(a Skilful Hand) frequently converted into 
Punch . . . ” — ^Letter from An Old Countrg 
Capiam, in India Gazette, Feb. 24tli. 

1810. . an undershirt, commonly 

called a banian.” — Williamson, K M. i. 19, 

(3) Banyaa, s. See Banyan Tree. 

Banyan-Bay, s. This is sea- slang 
for a jour maigre, or day on which no 
ration of meat was allowed ; when (as 
one of our quotations above expresses 




it) the crew had “ to observe tbe Law 
of Pythagoras.” 

1690. “ Of this {KiicJiery or Kedgeree, q. 
V.) the Europemi Sailors feed in these x>arts 
once or twice a Week, and are forc’d at 
those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Plesh, which creates in them a jDerfect Pis- 
like and litter Detestation to those Bannian 
Days, as they commonly call them.” — 
Ovington, 310, 311. 

Banyan-Fight, s. Thus: 

1690. “ This Tongue Tempest is termed 
there a Bannian-Pight, for it never rises 
to blows or bloodshed.” — Ovington, 2f5. 

Sir G-. PirdVood tells ns that this is 
still a phrase current in Bombay. 

Banyan - Tree, also eiliptically 
Banyan, s. The Indian Pig-Tree 
{Fims incUca, or Ficus hengcdensis, L.) 
called in Hind. har. The name ap- 
pears to have been first bestowed 
popularly on a famous tree of this 
species growing near Grombroon (q.v.), 
under which the Banyans, or Hindu 
traders settled at that port, had built 
a little pagoda. So says Tavernier 
below. This original Banyan^tree is 
described by Della Yalle (ii. 453), and 
by Valentijn (v. 202). Della Valle’s 
account (1622) is extremely interest- 
ing, but too long for quotation. He 
calls it by the Persian name, ML The 
tree still^ stood, within half-a-mile of 
the English factory, in 1758, when it 
was visited by^ Ives, who quotes 
Tickell’s verses given below. 

c. A.D. 70. “ First and formost, there is 

a Fig-tree there (in India) which beareth 
very phall and slender figges. The propertie 
of this Tree, is to plant and set it selfe with- 
out mps helpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mightie armes, and the lowest water- 
boughes underneath, do bend so do wne ward to 
the very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
lie upon it ; whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put foorth a new Sirring round about the 
Mother-tree : so as these braunches, thus 
growing, seeme like a traile or border of 
arbours most curiously and artificially 
made,” etc . — Plinies Fat, Mistorie, by 
Philemon Holland, i. 360. 

goodly bole being got 
cubits’ height, from every side 
boughs decline, which, taking root. 

Spring up new boles, and these spring 

^ new, and newer^ 

Till the whole tree become a portions, 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 
A numerous troop.” 

Ben J onson, Fepiune^s Triumph, 

1650, “ Cet Arbre estoit de mOme 


esi)eee que oeluy qui est a une lieue du 
Bander, et qui passe x)our une merveille ; 
mais dans les Indes il y en a quantity. Les 
Persans ra|)pellent Liil, les Portugais Arher, 
de Beys, et les Francais I’Arbre des^ Bani- 
anes ; parce que les Banianes out fait bdtir 
dessous une Pagode avec iin caiwansera 
accompagne de i^lusieurs petits etangs pour 
se laver.” — Tavernier, V. de Perse, liv. v. ch. 
23. 

c. 1650. “ Hear to the City of Om-Ms was a 
Bannians tree, being the onl}? tree that 
grew in the Island.” — Tavenvier, Eng. Tr. i. 
255. 

Q. 1666. “Hons vimes a cent ou cent 
cinquante pas de ce jardin, Parbre 
dans toute son etendue. On I’appelle aussi 
Ber, et arbre des Banians, et arhre des 
racines . . . .” — Tlievenot, v. 76. 

1667. 

“ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re- 
nown’d ; 

But such as at this dajq to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decaii spreads her arms 

Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween.” Paradise Lost, ix. 

1672. Eastioard of Surat two (Joimes, 
i.e. a League, we pitched our Tent iinder a 
Tree that besides its Leafs, the Branches 
bear its own Roots, therefore called by the 
Portugais, Arbor de Maiz; For the Adora- 
tion the Banyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
— Fryer, 105. 

1691. “ About a (Dutch) mile from Gam- 
ron . . . stands a tree, heretofore described 
by Mandelslo and others. . . . Beside this 
tree is an idol temple where the Banyans do 
their moTAixpP~-Valentifn, v. 267-8. 

1717. 

“ The fair descendants of thy sacred bed 

Wide-branching o’er the Western World 
shall sx)read, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whose pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bending of itself takes root, 

Till like their mother plant ten thousand 
stand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 

Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 
rove, 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echo- 
ing grove.” 

Tickell, Epistle from a Lady in 
England to a Lady in Avignon, 
^1726. ^ “On the north side of the city 
(Surat) is there an uncommonly great Pichar 
or Waringin^ tree. . . . The Portuguese 
call th^s tree Albero de laiz, i.e. Root-tx'ee. 

. . . Under it is a small chapel built by a 
Benyan. . . . Day and night lamps are 
alight there, and Benyans constantly come 
in pilgrimage, to offer their prayers to this 
saint.” — Valentijn, iv. 145. 


* Waringin is the Javimese name of u sit. kindred 
to the banyan, Ficus Ociijamlna, L. 
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1771. . being employed to con- 

struct a military work at the fort of Trij)- 
lasore (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
it vras necessary to cnt down a banyan-tree, 
whieli so ill c‘enserl the hrahniansof that place, 
that they fniind means to jinison him ” {/.<?. 
Thomas IMarsdenof the ISIadras Enirineers). 
o/ W. JfurEr.irB, 7-8. 

1S09. "‘dlieir greatest enemy (i.e, of 
bnildings) is the Banyan Tree/’ — Ld. Fa- 
kntia, i. 3U(>. 

1810. 

‘‘In tlic midst an agid Banian grew. 

It was a g’tHidly sight tf» see 
That venerahle. tree. 

For o'er the hivnn irregnlarl.y spread, 

Fifty straight coiuinns propt its lofty 
head : 

And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking t<i strike its root, 

Straight like n plummet grew towards the 
ground, 

Some (tn tlie lower boughs which crost 
their way, 

Fixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion 
w<nmd t 

Some to tile passing wind at times, witli 
sway 

(If gentle rontion swung : 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, were 
hung, 

Like st« »ne-dro] >s from the cavern’s fretted 
height.” 

Soiitkvfff Curse of Kclm nut ^ xiii. 51. 

1821. 

“.Des banians toiiffns,])ar les brames adores, 
Bepiiis loiigteniX's la langueiir nous im- 
plore, 

Courbe's j)ar le midi, dont Tardeur les 
devore, 

Ils etendent vers nous leurs rameaux 
alteres.'’ 

Cuslmr DcJavlgnCy Le Parla, hi. 6. 

A note of the xmblishers on the preceding 
passage, in the edition of 1855, is divert- 

“Fn journaliste allemand a accuse M, 
17asimir Delavigne d’avoir pris pour un 
arbre tine secte religieuse de ITnde. ...” 
The German Journalist was wrong here, 
but he inighfc have found xdenty of matter 
for ridicufe in the play. Thus the Brahmins 
(men) are Ah-har (!), Idanurrc (!!}, and 
sael (III) ; their women Ntakt ('?), Zaide {!), 
and Mirza (!!}. 

1S25. “Xear this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which I had ever seen, liter- 
ally a grove rising from a single primary 
stem, whose massive secondary trunks, with 
their straiglitness, orderly arrangement, 
and evident connexion with the parent 
stock, gave the general effect of a vast 
vegetable organ. The first impression 
which I felt on coming under its shade : 
was, ‘ IVliat a noble place of worship.’ ” — ■ . 
Seberf ii. (ed. 1844). 

1834. “Cast forth thy word into the 
everliving, everworking universe; it is a 


seed-grain that cannot die ; unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a. banyan- 
grove) — (perhaps alas I as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years. ’’■—/S'rtriforBcsariifs. 
^^1856, 

“ . . .Its i3endent branches, rooting in the 
air, 

Yearn to the x^arent earth and grax)pling 
fast, 

Grow ux) huge stems again, wiiich shoot- 
ing forth 

In massy branches, these again despatch 
Their drooping heralds, till a labyrinth 
Of root and stem and branch commingling, 
forms 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in 
•wood. ” 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

^ 18G5. “ A family tends to multiply fami- 

lies arcjund it, till it beccunes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to surround 
itself Avith a forest of its own offsxjring.” — 
Mackanan, PyLiuitivc Marrhvje, 209. 

1878.^ .... “des banyans soutenus iDar 
des racines aeriennes et dont les branches 
tumbantes engendrent en touchant terre 
des siijets nouveaux.” — Etc. des Pciix 
2IondcSj Oct. 15, j), 832. 

Barasiliha, s. The H. name of the 
widely sxnmd Cervus WaTUchik Cuvier. 
This il. name (‘‘12-horn”} is no doubt 
taken from the number of tines being 
approximately twelve. The name is also 
ai>pliecl by sportsmen in Bengal to the 
DuvaiicelUi, or Smunp^Deer. 

Barbican, s. This term of medieval 
fortification is derived by Littre, and 
by Marcel Devic from Jirab. larhahh^ 
whieli means a sewer-pipe or water- 
pijie. And one of the meanings given 
by Littre is, “ line oiivertiue longue 
et etroite pour Pecoiilement des eaux.’^ 
Apart from the possible, but untraced 
history which this alleged meaning may 
involve, it seems probable, considering 
the usual meaning of the word as ‘ an 
outwork before a gate,^ that it is from 
Ar. Pers. habAthdnaj ‘ gate-house J 
This etymology was suggested in print 
30 years ago by one of the x^resent 
writers,* and confirmed to his mind 
some years later, when in going through 
the native town of Cawnpore, not long 
before the Mutiny, he saw a brand- 
new double-towered gateway, or gate- 
house, on the face of which was 
the inscription in Persian characters : 

* * .5425-jS7za;za-i-Mahommed Bakhsh, ’ ^ 
or whatever was his name, i.e. “ The 
Barbican of Mahommed BakMliP 


* In a Glossary of Militaiy Terms, apx^ended to 
Fonificatiorh for OJicers of tM Army a7ui Studenti 
of Military Eistory, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1851. 
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The editor of the Chron. of K. James 
of Aragon (1883, p. 423) says that bar- 
hacana in Spain means a second, outer- 
most and lower wall; i.e. afanssehraye. 
And this agrees with facts in that work, 
and with the definition in Coharrimas; 
but not at all with Joimdlle’s use, nor 
with Y.-le-Duc’s explanation. 

c. 1250. ‘‘Tuitle baron . . s’acorderent 
qneenun tertre . . . feist Ten une forteresse 
qui fust bien garnie de gent, si que se li Tur 
fesoient saillies . . cell tore fust einsi come 
barbacane (orig. ^ quasi antemurale^) de 
I’oste.” — The Med. Fr. tr. of William of 
Tyre, ed. Paul Paris, i. 158. 

c. 1270. . . on condition of his at once 

putting me in possession of the albarrana 
tower . . . and should besides make his 
Saracens construct a barbaeana round the 
tower.” — James of Aragon, as above. 

1309. Pour requerre sa gent plus sauve- 
ment, fist le roys faire ime barbaquane de- 
yant le pont qui estoit entre nos dous os, en 
tel maniere que Ton pooit entrer de dous pars 
en la barbaquane a cheval.” — Joinville, p. 
162. 

1552. ‘‘Lourenco de Brito ordered an 
intrenchment of great strength to be dug, in 
the fashion of a barbican (barbacS) outside 
the wall of the fort ... on account of a 
well, a stone-cast distant. . — Barros, II. i 
i. 5. . , i 

c. 1870. Barhacane. Defense ext^rieure 
prot^geant une entree, et permettant de 
rdinir un assez grand nombre d’hommes 
pouiy disposer des sorties ou prot^ger une 
retraite.” — ViolletJe’JDuc, JET. Time Forte- 
resse, 361. ‘ 

Barbiers, s. This is a term which 
was formerly very current in the East 
as the narue of a kind of paralysis, 
often occasioned by exj)osm*e to chills. 
It began with numbness and inij^erfect 
command of the i}ower of moyement, 
sometimes also afi'ecting the muscles of 
the neck and power of articulation, and 
often ^ followed by loss of appetite, 
emaciation and death. It has often 
beenidentified withberi-*beri(q.y. ), and 
medical opinion seems to haye come 
back to the yiew that the two are 
forms of one disorder, though this was 
not admitted by some older authors of 
the present centmy. The allegation of 
Lind and others, that the most frequent 
subjects of barbiers were Europeans of 
the lower class who, when in diink, 
went to sleep in the open air, must be 
contrasted with the general experience 
that beriberi rarely attacks Europeans. 
The name now seems obsolete. 

1673. Whence follows Fluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enervating 


[sic) the whole Body, being neither able to use 
hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant and 
Putrid Fevers.”— 68. 

1690. ‘^Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbeers, or a deprivation of the Yse 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Foot.” — Ovington, 350. 

1755. (If the land %vind blow on a person 
sleeping) “ the consequence of this is always 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of the Barbiers (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a total deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.” — Ires, 77. 

1768. “The barbiers, a species of the 
palsy, is a disease most frequent in India. 
It distresses chiefly the lower class of 
EuroiDeans, who \Hien intoxicated with 
liquors frequently sleep in the open air, 
exposed to the land winds.” — Lind on Dis- 
eases of Hot Climates, 260. See Beriheri. 

Barcelore, n.p.— See Bacanore. 

Bargeer, s. Hind, from Pers. 
bdrgtr, A trooper of irregular cavalry 
who is not the owmer of his troop-horse 
and arms (as is the normal practice, 
see Silladar) but is either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native officer 
in the regiment, wffio supplies horses 
and arms and receives the man’s full 
pay, allowing him a reduced rate, or 
has his horse from the state in whose 
service he is. The Pers. word properly 
means ‘a load-taker,’ *a baggage 
horse’ ; the transfer of use is not quite 
clear, 

1844. “ If the man again has not the 
cash^to purchase a horse, he rides one be- 
longing to a native officer, or to some privi- 
leged person, and becomes what is called 
his bargeer . . . — Calcutta Pi,ev., Yol, if. 

p. 57. 

Barking-Deer, s. The popular 
name of a small species of deer 
{Ce7-vulus aureus, Jerdon) called in 
Hindustani Imkar, and in Nepal 
ratwa. Also called Mihfaced-Deer, 
and in Bombay Baikree,' q. v. Its 
common name is from its call, wffiicli 
is a kind of short baik, like that of a 
fox hut louder, and may be heard in 
the jungles which it frequents, both by 
day and by night {Jerdon), 

Baroda, n.p. Usually ^ called by 
the Dutch and older English wniters 
Brodera ; proper name according to the 
Inip. Gazetteer, Wadodra. A large 
city of Guzerat which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahrafcta 
dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaiktodrs Lsee 
Guicowar). 
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1552. In Barros, ‘ Cidade de Barodar,” 
IV. vi. 8. 

1555. “ In a few days we arri\^ed at JBaruj; 
some days afterwards atBaioudra, and then 
took the road towards Ohcmipaiz (read Cham- 
pamr — Sidl ^All, p. 91. 

1606. “ That city (Champaiiel) may be a 

day's jonrney from Beberadoraor Barodar, 
which we commonly call Yerdora.’'' — Oouto, 
IV., ix. 5. 

1638. ‘ ‘ La ville de Br odra est situee dans 
line plaine sablonneuse, snr la petite riviere 
de Wmset, a trente Cos, on qninze lieiies de 
BroitscheaA — MandeMo, 130, 

1813. Brodera, in Forhes, Or. 3Iem,, in. 
268. 

1857. ‘^The town of Baroda, originally 
Ba'QMtra (or a bar leaf, i,e,, leaf of the 
'Ficus indica, in sliaj:}©) was the first large 
city I had seen.” — Autdb, of LiitfuUah, 39. i 

Baros, n.p, K fort on the West 
Coast of Simiatra, from which the 
chief export of Smiiatra camj^hor, so 
highly 5 ^alued in China, long took place. 
It is pel Imps identical mth the Ptm- 
sitTOi Fu/i^fa of the middle ages, which 
gave its name to the Famfm camphor, 
famous <nnong Oriental writers, and 
which by the perpetuation of a mis- 
reading is often stjded Kaimrl cam- 
phor, &c. (See Camphor, and Marco 
Folo, 2d ed. ii. 282, 285 seq,). 

The place is called Barrowse in the E. I. 
Colonial papers, ii. 52, 153. 

1727. “Baros is the next place that 
abounds in Gold, Campliire, and Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce.”-—^!. 
Ham, ii. 113. 

Barrackpore, _ n.p. The auxiliary 
Cantonment of Calcutta, from which 
it is 15 m. distant, established in 1772. 
Here also is the countiy residence of 
the Governor-General, built by Lord 
Minto, and much frequented in 
former days before the annual migra- 
tion to Simla was established. The 
name is a hybrid. See Achanock, 

Bashaw, s. The old form of what 
we now call pasha, the former being 
taken from Idshd the Arabic form of 
the v'oi'd, which is itself generally be- 
lieved to be a corruption of the Pers. 
p)ddislidK Of this the first part is 
Skt. patis, Zend. 2)aitis, Old Pers, pati, 
‘a lord or master^ (comp, Gr. 
TTOTTjs'). Bechah, indeed, for ‘Gover- 
nor ’ (hut with the ch guttural) occurs 
in I. Kings, x. 15, II. Chron, ix. 14, 
and in Daniel iii. 2, 3, 27. Prof. Max 
Muller notices this, hut it would seem 


merely as a curious coincidence,^ — (See 
Fusey on Daniel, 6Q1), 

1554.^ “Hujusmodi Bassarum semioui- 
bus reliquorum Tui'carum sermones con- 
gruebant.” — Busheq. Epist. ii. (i>. 124). 

c. 1610. “ Tin Bascha estoit venu en sa 
Cour pom' luy rendre compte du tribut qu’ii 
luy apportoit ; niais il fut neuf mois entiers 
a attendre que celuy qui a la charge .... 
eut le temps et le ioisir de le comptei' ...” 
— Pyrard de Ui Vcd (of the Great Mogul), ii. 
161. 

^1702. “ . . , The most notorious injus- 
tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727. “ It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
large City, and the Seat of a Beglerheg. . * . 
The Bashaws of Bassova, Comera, and 
Musol (the ancient Nineveh) ai’e subor- 
dinate to him.” — A. Ham, i. 78. 

Basin, s. H. lesan. Pease-meal, 
generally’- made of gram (q. v.) and 
I used, sometimes mixed with ground 
I orange-peel or other aromatic sub- 
stance, to cleanse the hah, or for other 
toilette puiposes. 

Bassadore, n.p. A town upon the 
island of Kishni in the Persian Gulf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the Portuguese. The place was ceded 
to the British crown in 1817, though 
the claim seems now dormant. The 
real form of the name is according to 
Dr. Badger’s transliterated map (in E, 

I of ImdmSj &c. of Oman) BdsMil, 

; 1673. “At noon we came to Bassatu, 

an old ruined town of the Portugals, front- 
ing Congo.”— 320. 

Bassein, n.p. This is a corruption 
of three entirely different names, and 
is applied to various places remote from 
each other. 

(1) Wasdi, an old port on the coast, 
26 m. north of Bombay, called by the 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertained, 
Bacaim (e,g, Barros, I. ix, 1), 

c. 1565. “ Dopo Daman si troua Ba- 
sain con molte ville , . . ne di questa altro 
si caua che risi, framenti, e molto ligname.” 
— Cesare dd Fcderici in Bamus, iii. 387 v, 

1756. “Bandar Bassai.” — Mirat-i-Ah- 
modi, Bird’s tr., 129. 

1781. “General Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
the strongest and most important fortresses 
under to Mahratta power. . , — Seir 

Muiaqherinf iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name Bathein, 
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was, according to Prof. Porcliliainnier, 
a cliange, made by tlie Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from tlie former 
name K'utliein (/.e. Kusein)^ wMch. was 
a native corruption of tne old name 
Kusinia (see Cosmin). We cannot 
explain tne old European corruption 
Persaim. 

1759. Persaim occurs in Dalrym^le^s Or. 
Eepert.., i. 127 and pasdm. 

(3) Basim, or properly Wdstm; an 
old town in Berar, t£e cnief place of a 
district so-called. 

Batavia, n.p. The famous caj)ital 
of the Dutch possessions in the Indies ; 
occupying the site of the old city of 
Jakatra, the seat of a Javanese Hng- 
dom which combined the present 
Dutch Provinces of Bantam, Buiten- 
zorg, Erawang, and the Preanger 
Eegencies. 

1619. “On the day of the capture of 
Jakatra, 30th May, 1619, it was certainly 
time and place to speak of the Governor- 
GeneraPs dissatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle.” — 
Valentijn, iv. 489. 

The Governor-G-eneral, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
Ne%o Hoom^ from his own birth place, 
Hoorn, on the Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649. “While I stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brother dy’d ; and it was pretty to consider 
what the Butch made me pay for his 
Piineral .” — Tarernier (E.T.) i. 203. 

Bateul, Batcole, Batecala, <feo., 
n.p. Bhatkal. A place often named 
in the older narratives. It is on the 
coast of Canara, just S. of Pigeon 
Island and Hog Island, in lat. 13° o9', 
and is not to be confounded (as it has 
been) with Beitcul, q.v. 

1328. “ . . . There is also the King of 
Batigala, but he is of the Saracens.” — 
Fo'iar Jordanus, p. 41. 

1510. The “Bathecala, a very noble city 
of India,” of Varthema (119), though mis- 
placed, must we think be this place and not 
Beitciil. 

1548. “ Trelado * do Contrato que o 
Gouernador Gracia de Saa fez com a Eaynha 
de Batecalaa por nao aver Keey e ela reger 
o Eeeyno.”— In S, Botelho, Tomho, 242. 

1599; “ . . . part is subject to the' Queene 
of Baticola, who selleth ^eat store of pep- 
per to the Portugals, at a towne called 
Onor. , — Sir Fulke Gre^ile to Sir Pr. 
Walsingham, inBruce^s AnnaU, i* 125. 
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1618. “ The lift of March we anchored at 
Bataohala, shooting three Peeces to give 
notice of our arriimll. . — Wm. More, in 

Furchas, i. 657. See bIso Sainsbuo^y, ii. p. 374. 

1727. “The next Sea-port, to the, South- 
ward of Omar, is Batacola, which has the 
restigia of a very large city. . . . ” — A. 
Ham. i. 282. 

Batel, Batelo, Botella,^ s. A sort of 
boat used in Western India and Sind. 
Port, hatell, a word which occurs in 
the Eoteiro de V. da Gama, 91. 

1838. “The Botella may be described as 
the Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably a 
square flat stern, and along grab-iike heacl.” 
— Yaii’pdl in Trans. Bo. Qeog. Boc.Yii. 98. 

1857. “A Sindhi battela, called Baih- 
mati, under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to i^roceed to Bombay.” 
— LutfuUah, 347. 

See also Burton, Bind Bevisited (1877), 32, 
33. 

Batta, s. Two different words are 
thus ex23ressecl in Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial, and in a manner confounded. 

a. Hind. Wiata or bJmtd. An extra 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or ^011 other special grounds; 
also subsistence money to witnesses, 
prisoners and the like. Military Batta, 
originally an occasional allowance, as 
defined, grew to be a constant addition 
to the pay of officers in India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu- 
ments. The question of the right to ba Ucc 
on several occasions created great agita- 
tion among the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure of economy 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor- General (G. 0. of the 
Gov. -Gen. in Council, 29th November, 
1828) in the reduction of full batta to 
half batta, in the allowances received 
' by all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of the 
Presidency in Bengal (viz., Barrack- 
pore. Dumdum, Berhampore, and 
Dinapore), caused an endiu'ing bitter- 
ness against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin of 
this word. There are however several 
Hindi words in rural use, such as hJiat, 
bhantd, ‘advances made to ploughmen 
without interest,’ and bhafta, hhantu, 
‘l)lough-men’s wages in kind,’ with 
which it is possibly connected. It has 
also been suggested that it may be allied 
to laliut, ‘much, excess,’ an idea enter- • 
ing into^the meaning of both a and b. 

It is just possible that the familiar 
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military iiso of tlie term iii India may 
haTe been intiiiericed by tbe existence 
of tbe European military term hat qt 
hat^-money, Tbe latter is from a 
pack-saddle, and implies an allowance 
for caiTjdng baggage in tbe field. It 
will be seen that one writer below 
seems to confound tbe two words. 

b. Hind. Batta and Battil. Agio, or 
difference in excbaiige, discount on 
coins not ciiiTeiit, or of short weight. 

We may notice that Sir II. Elliot 
does not rk^ognise an absolute separa- 
tion between tbe two senses of batta* 
His definition runs tlius : “ Difference 
of excbaiige ; anytbiiig extra; an extra 
allowance : tlisconnt on uiicuiTent, or 
sbort-weigbt coins : usualh- called 
Batta, Tbe word bas been sujiposed 
to be a corruption of Bharta, increase, 
bnt it is a pure Hindi Toeable, and is 
more usually applied to discount than 
premium.^' — [Suyp, Gloss, ii. 41.) It 
will bo seen that we liave early Portu- 
guese instances of tbe word apparently 
in botb senses. 

Tbe earliest quotation, which bas 
been mot with sinco what precedes was 
written, suggests tbe possibility that 
tbe word in its sense of extra pay bas 
come down to us by oral tnubtioii'froni 
tbe Portuguese, and that it may have 
originated in Can. latia^ ‘rice,’ and was 
at first an allowance to native servants 
to provide their staple food. This might 
easily get mixt -up with others of the 
suggested soui’ces, involving a modi- 
fication of sense. 

■.a.-— 

1548. “And for 2 fa razes (see ferasb) 2 
pardaos a month for the two and 4 tangas 
for bata.” . . — S. Botelho, Tomho^ 233, The 
editor thinks this is for hf.tte, i. e . paddy. But 
even if so it is used exactly like batta or 
maintenance money. A following entry 
has. To the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised iiiaintenanee {inant i- 
mentoy' 

1707. “ . . . that they would allow 

Batta or subsistence money to all that 
.should desert us.” — In Wheeler, ii. 63. 

1765. “ . . . orders were accordingly 

issued . . , that on the 1st January, 1766, 
the double batta should cease. . . . ” — 
CaraccioU^s Clive, iv. 160. 

1789. “ . . . batta, or as it is termed in 
England, hat and forage money, which is 
here, in the field, almost double the peace 
allowance. ’’—J/wiiro’s Narrative, j;). 97. 

1799. “ He would rather live on half- 

2 Xty, in a garrison that could boast of a fives 
court, than vegetate on full batta, where 
there was none .” — Life of Sir T. Munro, 
i 227* 


1829. “ To the Editor of the Benaal Hiir- 
liara. — 'Sir, — Is it understood that the Wives 
and daughters of officers on half batta are 
included in the order to mourn for the Queen 
of Wirtemberg ; or will 7icf/-mourning be 
considered sufficient for them ? ” — Letter in 
above, dated 15th April, 1829. 

1857. “They have made me a K.C.B. 
I may confess to you that I would much 
rather have got a year’s batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sooner.” — Sir Hope Grant, in Inci* 
dents of the Sep)oy War. 

b. — 

1554. “And gold, if of 10 rimtcs or 24 
carats, is worth 10 cruzados the tael . . . 
if of 9 mates, 9 cruzados ; and according to 
whatever the mates may be it is valued ; but 
moreover it has its batao, i.c. its shrofiage 
{(^avrafatjem) or agio {caiho) varying with 
the season.” — A. Nunes, 40. 

1810. “ . . . He immediately tells 

master that the batta, i.e., the exchange, is 
altered.”— V. M. i. 203. 

^ Battas, Bataks, &c. n. p. A na- 
tion of Sumatra, noted especially for 
tbeir smgular cannibal institutions, 
combined witb tbe possession of a 
written character of tbeir own and 
some apj)roacb to Hteratnre. 

c. 1430. “ In ejus insulae, quam dicunt 

Bathech, parte, anthropophagi habitant . . , 
capita huinana in thesauris habent, quae 
ex hostibiis captis abscissa, esis carnibus re- 
condunt, iisque utuntur pro nummis.” — 
Conti in Po(j(jius, Be Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

c. 1539. “ This Embassador, that was 

Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . , . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and five quintals of Ben- 
jamon in flowers.” — Coyaifs Pinto, 15. 

c. 1555. “ This Island of Sumatra is the 

first land wherein we know man’s flesh to 
be eaten by certaine peoxfie which line in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who vse to glide their teethe.” — Galvam, 
Discoveries of the World (Hak. Soe.), 108. 

1613. “In the woods of the interior 
dwelt Antbropoxfiiagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the x^resent day continues 
that «abuse and evil cu.stoin among the 
Battas of Sumatra.” — Godinho de Bredia, 
f. 2Zv. 

Bawustye, s. Corrupt, of lohstay 
in Lascar dialect {Eoehuck). 

Bay, Tbe, n. p. In tbe language of 
tbe old Company and its servants in 
tbe 17tb centiuy, The Bay meant tbe 
Bay of Bengal and tbeb factories in 
tbat quarter. 

1683. “And the Councell of the Bay 
is as expressly distinguished from the 
Oouncell of Hugly, over which they have 
noe such power. Hedges, under SexA 24. 
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Baya, s. li. ktm, tkeWeaTer-bird, 
as it is called in books of Nat. Hist., 
PlocexLs Imja^ Blytb (Pam. Fringil- 
lidae). This clever little bird is not 
only in its natural state the builder of 
those remarkable pendent nests which 
are such striking objects, hanging 
from eaves or palm-branches ; but it 
is also docile to a singular degree in 
donaestication, and is often exhibited 
by itinerant natives as the performer 
of the most delightful tricks, as we 
have seen, and as is detailed in a paper 
of^ Mr. Blyth’s quoted by Jerdon. 

^ The usual procedure is, when ladies 
are jnesent, for the bird on a sign 
from its master to take a cai'damom or 
sweetmeat in its bill, and deposit it 
between a lady’s lips ... A miniature 
cannon is then brought, which the 
bird loads with coarse grains of iiowder 
one by one ... it next seizes and 
skilfully uses a small ramrod: and 
then takes a Hghted match from its 
master, which it applies to the touch- 
hole.” Another common j)erformance 
is to scatter small beads on a sheet; 
the bird is furnished with a needle and 
thread, and proceeds in the prettiest 
way to thread the beads successively. 

1790. ‘‘The young Hindu women of 
isanaras^ . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called tied s, slightly "fixed by way of orna- 
ment between the eyebrows ; and when 
they pass through the streets, it is not un- 
common for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselves with training Baya^s to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and send them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mistresses.” — 
Asiat. Researches, ii. 110. 

Bayadere, s. A Hindu dancing- 
giii. This word is especially used by 
Prench writers, from whom it has been 
sometimes borrowed as if it were a i 
genuine Indian word, particularly cha- 
meteristieof the persons in question. 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the Portuguese bailadeira, 
from oailar, to dance. 

Some 40 or 50 years ago there 
was a famous ballet called Le dieu 
la bayadere, and under this title 
Bunch made one of the most famous 
hits of his early days by presenting a 
^rtoon^of Lord Ellenborough as the 
Bayadere dancing before the idol of 
feomnath. 

1526, “XL VII. The dancers and dancer- 
esses (bayladores e bayladeiras) who come 
to perform at a village shall first go and 
perform at the house of the principal man of 


the village” ((xanoar, q.Y.)~~-Foral deusos 
costumes dos Gancares e Lwvradores de esta 
llha de Goa, in Arch. Port. Or., fascic. 5, 

132. 

1598. “The heathenish whore called 
Balliadera, who is a dancer. ” — Linschoten, 
74. 

1599. “ In hdc icone primum proponitur 
Inda Balliadera, id est saltatrix, quae in 
IDublicis ludis aliisque solennitatibus sal- 
tando sjsectaculum exhibet .” — Be Bry, Text 
to pi. xii. in vol. ii. (also see p. 90, and vol. 
vii. 26), &c. 

1782. “ Surate est renomnie par ses 

Bayad'eres, dont le veritable nom est De're'- 
dcissi : celiii de Bayaderes que nous leiir 
donnons, vient du mot Balladeiras, qui 
si^nifie en Portugais Banseusesd^—Somierat, 

1794. “The name of Ealliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Paynal, and ‘ War in Asia, 
by an Officer of Colonel Baillie’s Detach- 
ment ; ’ it is a corrupt Portuguese word. ” — 
MooPs Narrative of Little's Bctachment, 356. 

1825. “This was the first specimen I 
had seen of the southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from the ndcli girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they are pur- 
chased young. ii. 180. 

Bazd/fi;!, s. Hind. <S:c. Prom Pers. 
Idzcir, a permanent market or street of 
shojDs. The word has spread westward 
into Arabic, Turkish, and, in special 
senses, into Eui'opeaii languages, and 
eastward into India, where it has 
been generally adoi^ted into the ver- 
naculars. The popular pronunciation 
is hdzdr. In S. India and Ceylon the 
word is used for a single shop or stall 
kept by a native. The word seems to 
have come to S, Europe very early, 
P. Balducci Pegolotti, in his Mer- 
cantile Plandbook (c. 1340) gives ba- 
zarra as a Genoese word for ‘market- 
place ’ {Cathay, d:c. ii. 286). The word 
is adopted into Malay as pfisar. 

1474. ^ Ambrose Con tarini writes of Kazan, 

that it is “ walled like Como, and with ba- 
zars {hazzari) like iV^--Baimisio, ii. f. 117 . 

1478. Josafat Barbaro writes: “An Ar- 
menian Choza jVJirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar ” {hazarro).^Ihid. L 111 -v. 

1563. “ . . . bazar, as much as to say 
the place where things are mlcV^—GairiL 
f. 170. 

1564. A privilege by Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives auth< )rity ‘ ^ to sell garden pro- 
duce freely in the bazars (hazarcs), markets, 
and streets (of Coa) without necessity for 
consent or license from the farmers of the 
garden produce, or from any other person 
whatsoever.”— ,4 rc/o Port. Ok, fasc. 2, 157. 

c. 1566. “La Pescaria delle Perle . . , 
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si fa ogii’ anno . . . e su la costa all’ in 
contro piantano rna villa cH case, e bazarri 
di i^aglia .” — Cesar e dC Federid, in Mam, 
iii. 390. 

1606. . . The Cliinstians of the 

Bazar.” — Gouvea, 29. 

1610. ''' En la Ville de Gananor il y a vn 

beau inarch e tons les jours, qu’ils appellent 
Basare.”-— P/zruni de la.Val, i. 325. 

1638. “We came into a Bussar, or very 
faire Market place.” — W,Brut(mi in HaE 
luyt, V. 50. 

1666. “Les Bazards ou Marches sont 
dans line grande rue qui est au de la 
niontagiie.” — Thevenot, v. 18. 

1672. “ . . . Let us now pass the Pale 

to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
XDarted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Buzzar or Mercate-xjlace.”— Pryer, 38. 

1837. “Lord, there is a honey bazar, 
rejmir thither. ’’-—Piejuioizr’stransl. of J/uM- 
'imnsOi 24. 

1873. “This, remarked my handsome 
Greek friend from Yiennaj is the finest 
wife-bazaar in tliis part of Europe ... Go 
a little way east of this, say to Roumania, 
and yoii vili find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies seated in their car- 
riages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before tins or tliat beauty, to bargain with 
papa aliout the dower, under her very 
nose .” — Frasrrs Matj, N, Id. vii. x^. 617 
{Yknna, by M. 1). (Anwaii), 

Bdeliium, s. This aromatic gum- 
resin has been identified mth. that of 
the BaUainodeiidrou MiLuJ, Hooker, 
inhabiting the dry regions of Ai’abia 
and Western India ; guyal of 'Western 
India, and r/zoH in Arabic, called in 
Pers. lod-Jtilmduri. (Jews’ scent). 
MTiat the Hebrew hddlah of the B. 
Phison was, w’Mch is rendered hddlhim 
since the time of Josexihiis, remains 
very doubtful. Lassen has suggested 
musk as possible. But the argument 
is only this : that Dioscoiides says some 
called bdellium ixdbB^Kov ; that jjbdbdkKov 
perha])s rexirescnts Madldaka, and 
though there is no such Skt. word 
as madrdaka there miylit be maddraka, 
because there is madara^ w^hich means 
some perfume, no one knows what I 
{Ltd, Altcrtli. i. 292). 

c. A.T). 90. “In exchange are exported 
from Barharice (Indus Delta) costus, 
bdella. . . . Pe?-ipfus, ch. 39. 

c. 1230. “Bdallyun. A Greek word which, 
as some learned men think, means ‘The 
Lion’s Kexjose.’ This xdant is the same as 
moklL — Ebn EkBaitkdri i. 125. 

1612. “Bdellium, the x^imd . . . xxs.” — 
Bates and Valuatioims {Scotland), x>. 298. 

Beadala, n.p. Formerly a port of 


some note for imti%^e craft on the Bam- 
nacl coast (Madura district) of the Gulf 
of Manar, Vadaiday in the Atlas of 
India. The xiroper name seems to be 
Vedrdai, by which it is mentioned in 
Bishoxi Caldweirs Hist, of Tinnevelhj 
(p. 235). The xdace was famous in the 
Portuguese History of India for a great 
factory gained there by Martin Aft'onso 
de Sousa (Oapitdo Mbr do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamo- 
rin, commanded by a famous Mahom- 
medan Captain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar and the Tuhfat-al- 
Miijahidin calls ’iili Ibrahim Markar, 
loth February, 1538. Barros styles it 
“one of the best fought battles that 
ever came o:^ in India.” Tliis occurred 
under the xficeroyalty of Nnno da 
Ounha, not of Ste]iheii da Gama, as the 
allusions in Cainoes seem to intimate. 
Captain Biu'toii has too hastily identi- 
fied BeadaJa with a x^lace on the coast 
of Malabar, a fact which has x^erhaps 
been the cause of this article (see 
Lusiads, Commentary, p. 477). 

1552. “ Martin Afionso, with this light 

fleet, on which he had not more than 400 
soldiers, went round Cape Comorin, being 
aware that the enemy were at Beadala ...” 
— Barros, Dec. IV., liv. viii. cap. 13. 

1562. “The Govenior, dex)artmg from 
Cochym, coasted as far as Cape Comoryn, 
doubled that Caxie, and ran for Beadala, 
which is a xdace adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao . . . ” — Correa, iv. 324. 

c. 1570. “And about this time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kuiijee-Alee-Murkar, .sailed out with 22 
grabs in the direction of Kaeel, and arriv- 
ing off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor ... But destruction over- 
took them at the arrival i>f the Franks, 
who came uxion them in theiiGgalliots, 
attacking and caxitiiring all their grabs . . . 
Now tills caiiture by the Franks took xJace 
in the latter xiart of the month of Shaban, 
in the year 944 [end of January, 1538].” — 
TokfuEuhM’maMdeen, tr. by Bowlandson, 
141. 

1572. 

“ E despois Junto ao Cabo Comorim 
Huma faganha faz esclarecida, 

A frota xu'incixial do Samorim, 

Que destruir o mundo nao duvida, 
VencerjC co o furor do ferro e fogo ; 

Em si versi Beadala o inartio jogo,” 

Camues,x,b^, 

By Burton (but wliose misconcep- 
tion of tke locality has here affected 
his translation) : 

then well nigh reached the Gape ’dept Go- 
moriu, 

another vTeath of Fame by Ifim is won; 

the strongest squadron of the Samorim 
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•who doubted not to see the world undone, 
he shall destroy with rage of fire and steel: 
Be’adala’s self his martial yoke shall feel. ’’ 

1814. ‘‘ Vaidalai, a pretty poimlous vil- 
lage on the coast, situated 13 miles east of 
Miitupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
mans and Shanars, the former carrying on 
a wood trade.” — Account of the JProv, of 
Maninad^ from Mackenzie Collections in J, 
E. J.S. Boc. iii. 170. 

Bear-tree, Bair, &c. s. Hind, ler 
(Skt. ladam v^n^vadciTci)Zizyphus juju- 
ha^ Lam. This is one of the most widely 
diffused trees in India, and is found 
wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
which region it is forobably iiatiye. It 
is cultivated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. ‘'Sir 
H. Elliot identifies it with the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large | 
juicy product of the garden Zizyplius 
is by no means bad, yet, as Madden 
quaintly remarks, one might eat any 
quantity of it without risk of for- 
getting home and friends.” — (Punjab 
Plants, 43.) 

1563. “ 0. The name in Canarese is hor, 
and in the Decan her, and the Malays call 
them vidams, and they are better than omrs ; 
yet not so good as those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty.” — Garcia he 0. 33. 

Bearer, s. The wmd has two mean- 
ings in Anglo-Indian colloquial : a. 
A palankin-carrier ; b. (In the Bengal 
Presidency), a domestic servant who 
has charge of his master’s clothes, 
household furniture, and (often) of his 
ready money. 

The word in the latter meaning has 
been regarded as distinct in origin, 
and is stated by Wilson to be a cor- 
rujDtion of Bengali veJ^dtd from Sansk. 
vyamhdri, a domestic servant. There 
seems however to be no historical evi- 
dence for such an origin, e.g, in any 
habitual use of the term vehdrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic bearer 
(or sirdar hearer, as he is usually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often even when 
he has no ono under him) was in Cal- 
cutta in the penultimate generation, 
when English gentlemen still kept 
palankins, iisnally just what this lite- 
rally implies, viz., the head-man of a 
set of palankin-bearers. And through- 
out the Presidency the hearer, or valet, 
still, as a rule, belongs to the caste of Ica^ 
Mrs (see kixhar), or palki-hearers. 
a. — 

c. 1760 . “ . . . . . The poles which 
. . . . are carried by six, but most com- 
monly four bearers.”— 6^055, i. 153. 


1768-71. "“Every bouse lias likewise . . . 
one or two sets of berras, or palankeen- 
bearers.”— i. 523. 

1778, "They came on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palanldn-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel Ooote received 
them at his head-quarters. . — Orme, iii. 

' 719. 

1803. "I was .... detained by the 
scarcity of bearers .” — Bord Valentia, 1 . 372. 

b. — 

1782. " . . . imjiosition . . . that a gen- 
tleman should pay a rascal of a Sirdar 
Bearer monthly wages for 8 or 10 men . . . 
out of whom he gives 4, or may perhaxis in- 
dulge his master with 5, to carry his palan- 
keen .” — India Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815. " Henry and his Bearer.” — (Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood’s.) 

1824. "... I called to my sf/’c^ar-hearer 
who was lying on the floor, outside the 
bed-room. Bllora, ch. i. 

1831. “ . . . . le grand maitre de ma 
garde-robe, sirdar beehrah. ^^-^Jacqaeniont, 
(Jorrespondance, i. 114. 

1876. "My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva’s ayah had struck at the last mo- 
ment and stopped behind) had literally 
girt up his loins, and was loading a diminu- 
tive mule with a miscellaneous assortment 
of brass pots and blankets .” — A True 12<s- 
former, ch. iv. _ 

Beebee, s. Hind, from Pers. bill, 
a lady. On the principle of degrada- 
tion of titles, ^ wbicb is so general, tbis 
word in application to European ladies 
bas been superseded by tbe hybrids 
Mem^Bahih, or Madam-Sahib, tbougb 
it is often applied by native servants 
to European maid-servants or other 
English women of that rank in hfe. 
The word also is sometimes applied to 
a prostitute. It is originally, it would 
' seem, Oriental Turki. In Pavet do 
Courteille’s Diet, we have Blbl, 
dame, epouse legitime ” (p. 181). 

In W. India the word is said to be 
pronounced bolo (see Bivrtords Bind). 

It is curious that among the Saka- 
iciva of Madagascar the wives of chiefs 
are termed biby; but there seems 
hardly a possibility of this having 
come from Persia or India. The word 
in Hova means 'animal.’ — Sibrees 
Madagascar, p. 253. 

1611. . the title BiM-. ... is In 

Persian the .same as, among us, sennora, or 
dona.” — Teixeira, Melacion » . , , de Hor- 
muz, 19. 

c. 1786. "The word Lovmdilca, which 
means the son of a slave-girl, was also con- 
tinually on the tongue of the bTa-waub, and 
if he w'as angry with an one he called him 
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by this name ; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
attached great favour,^" until, one day, Ali 
Zuman Khan ... represented to him that 
the -word was low, discreditable, and not 
fit for the use of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Nawaub smiled, and said, * 0 
friend, you and I are both the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on 
whom be good wishes and Paradise 1) are 
the sons of aBihi.’” — Hist, of Hydar ifailc^ 
tr, by Miles, 486. 


1823. ‘‘A Begah has been computed at 
one-third of an acre, but its size differs in 
almost every j;>ro\ince. Tire smallest Begah 
may perhaps he computed at one-third, and 
the largest at two-thirds of an acre.’'~i)/a?- 
cohrCs^ Central India, ii. 15. 

18T7. “ The Resident was gratified at the 
low rate of assessment, which was on the 
general average eleven annas or Is. per 
heegali, that for the Xizam’s country being 
upwards of four nipees.” — Meadows Taylor, 
Story of my Life, ii. 5. 


Beeeli-de-Mer, s. The ' old trade 
way of writing and pronounemg the 
name, hiclio-de-mar (borrowed from the 
Portuguese) of the sea-slug or Jiolo- 
ilmria, so highly valued in China. It 
is split, cleaned, dried, and then carried 
to the Straits for export to China, from 
the Maldives, the Gulf of Manar, and 
other parts of the Indian seas further 
east. The iiiost com 2 >lete account of 
the way in which this somewhat im- 
portant article of commerce is pre- 
pared, will be found in the TiJdscJirift 
WOT Mederlandsch Indie, Jaarg. xvii. 
pt. i. See also SwaHo and Tripang, 

Beechmaii, also MeecMlman, s. 
Sea-Hind, for ‘ midshipinan ’ (Roe- 
lucid). 

Beegah, s. HincL%/^rI The most 
common Hindu measure of land-area, 
and varying much in different parts 
of India, whilst in every part that has 
a hiyhci there is also certain to be a 
inicka heegah and a hiitclm le&jah (vide 
CTltclia and pucka), the latter being 
some fraction of the former. The 
leegali formerly adopted in the Eevenue 
Survey of the jST.W. Px-ovinces, and 
in the Canal Department there, was 
one of 3025 sq. yai*ds or f of an acre. 
This was apparently founded on Ak- 
bar^s heegah, which contained 3600 sq. 
IldJii gaz, of about 33 inches each. 
But it is 'now in official returns 
superseded by the English acre. 

1763. ^'1 never seized a beega or hesim 
Gh hlghd) belonging to Calcutta, nor have I 
ever impressed your gomastahs .” — Emedl 
Kdsirn ^AU, in Gleug^s Mevi. of Hastings, i. 
129. 


- Tlie ‘‘ Bahadur ” c<mld hardly have read Don 
Quixote ! But wlaat a curious i)arallel presents 
itself! When Baiidio is hragging of Ins daughter 
to the “Squire, of the Wood,” aii<l takes luiibri^e 
at the free epithet which the said B<iuire applies 
to her {—laundiM and more); the latter reminds 
him of the like term of a}>parent abuse (l^ai'dly 
reprodu<?eabIe herel with -which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear- thrust, meaning only the highest fond- 
ness and applause 1— Bart.' ii. ch. 13. 


Beegimi, s. A Princess, a Mistress, 
a Lady of Hank ; applied to Mahom- 
medan ladies, and in the well-known 
case of the ifeegum SurnT'oo to the ]pi*o- 
fessedly Glnistian (native) vrife of a 
European. The word appears to be Or. 
Turki, higam, a feminine formation 
from heg, ^ chief, or lord,’ like 
from Man. Hence Pers. hegaru. 

1653. ‘‘Begun, Heine, ou espouse du 
Sekah.” — Dc la Boullaye le Gov.z, 127. 

1787. ‘‘ Among the charges (against 
Hastings) there is but one engaged, two at 
most— the Begum’s to Sheridan ; the Pamiee 
of Goheed {Gohud] to >Sir James Erskiiie. 
So please your palate.” — Ed. Bnrkcto Sir 
G. Elliot. L. of Ld. Minto, i. 119. 

Beejoo, s. Or ‘ Indian badger,’ as 
it is sometimes called, H. hlju, 
vmxi indica, Jerdon. It is also often 
called in Upper India the Grave-digger, 
from a belief in its had practices, pro- 
bably unjust. 

Beer, s. This liquor, imported from 
England, has been a favourite in India 
from an early date. Porter seems to 
have been common in last centiuy, 
judging from the advertisements in 
the Calcutta Gazette; and the Pale 
Ale made, it is j>resumed, expressly for 
the India market, appears in the earliest 
years of that publication. That ex- 
pression has long been disused in 
India, and leer, simply, has represented 
the thing. Hodgson’s at the beginning 
of this century was the beer in almost 
universal use, replaced by Bass, and 
Allsopp, and of late years by a variety 
of other brands. 

1690. (At Surat in the English Eactory) 
.... Europe 'Wines and English Beer, be- 
cause of ^their former acquaintance with our 
Palates, "are most coveted and most desire- 
able Liquors, and tho’ sold at high Eates, are . 
yet purchased and drunk with pleasure.” — 
Oi'ingtcm, 395. 

1784. “London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent .... 150 Sicca Es. jier 
hhd. * . . — In Seton^Karr, i. 39. 

1810. Porter, pale-ale and table-beer of 
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eat strength, are often drank after meals.” 
— WiUiaMson, V.MA.122. 

1814. 

*‘What are the luxuries they boast them 
here ? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled beer.” 

Trom ‘ The Cadet, a Poem in 6 parts, &c. 
by a late resident in the East,’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. In 
this respect it reads something like a cari- 
cature of ‘‘Oakfield,” vidthout the noble 
character and sentiment of that book. As 
the Eev. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.” 

Beer, Country. ^ At ^ present, ^ at 
least in flipper India, this expression 
simply indicates ale made in India 
(see Country) as at Masuri, Kasaixli, 
and Ootacamund Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Madras perliaiDs 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or to a 
beverage described in some of the 
quotations below, which must have 
beconie obsolete early in this century. 
A (brink of this nature called Sugar- 
leer was the ordinary drink at Batavia 
in the 17th century, and to its use 
some travellers ascribed the j)revalent 
unhealthiness. This is probably what 
is described by Jacob Bontius in the 
first quotation : 

1631. There is a recipe given for a beer 
OT this kind, “not at all less good than 
Dutch beer. . * . . Take a hooped cask of 
30 amphorae {?), fill with pure river water ; 
add 21b. black J ava sugar, 4oz. tamarinds, 

3 lemons cut up, cork well and put in a cool 
After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
2 tc. — Mist, Nat, et Med. Indice Orient,, 

We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789. “They use a ideasant kind of 
drink, calle<i Country-beer, with their 
victuals ; which is composed of toddy . . . 
porter, and brown-sugar ; is of a brisk na- 
ture, but when cooled with saltpetre and 
water, becomes a very refreshing draught.” 
Mtmro, NamtUve, 42. 

; 1810, “ A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, is in rather general use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
thereiiasts.”-~Trz7hh»i50ij, F. M., ii. 122. 

Beer-Brinking. Up to about 1850, 
and a little later, an ordinary ex- 
of courtesies at an Anglo- 
inaian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, to 
* ^ drink beer ” with you ; in imitation 
the English custom of drinking 


wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. 

In Western India, when such an inyi- 
tatioii was given at a mess-table, two 
tumblers, holding half a bottle each, 
were brought to the inviter, who 
carefully dividedthe bottle between the 
two, and then sent one to the guest 
whom he invited to drink with him. 

1848. “ ‘He aint got distangy manners 

dammy,’ Bragg observed to his first mate ; 
‘he wouldn’t do at Government House, 
Bojoer, where his Lordship and Lady- 
William was as kind to me . . . and asking 
me at dinner to take beer with him before 
the Commander-in-CIiief himself . . . ’ ” — 
Vanity Fair, ii. ch. xxii. 

1853. “ First one officer, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at mess, as 
a kind of tacit suspension of hostilities.”— 
Oalfield, ii. 52. 

Beetlefakee, n.p. “In some old 
Voyages coins used at Mocha are 
so called. The word is Bait-ul-fciWia, 
the ‘Fruit-market,’ the name of a 
bazar there.” So C. P. Brown. The 
place is in fact the Coffee-mart of 
which Hodeida is the port, from w^hich 
it is about 30 m. distant inland, and 4 
marches north of Mocha. And the 
name is really Bait al-FaBli, ‘ The 
House of the Divine,’ from* the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ibn Mfisa, which 
was the^ nucleus of the place. (See 
Ritter, xii. 872 ; see also Eeetlefackie, 
Milhurn, i. 96. 

1690. “ Coffee .... grows in abun- 
dance at Beetle-fuckee . , . . and other 
parts.” — Ovmgton, 465. 

1710. “ They daily bring down coffee 
from the mountains to Betelfaquy, which 
is not above 3 leagues off, where there is a 
market for it every day of the week.”— 
{French) Voyage to Arabia the Mappu, E. 
T., London, 1726, p. 99. 

1770. “ The tree that produces the Coffee 
grows in the territory of Betel-faqui, a town 
belonging to Yemen,”— BaynaZ (tr. 1777), i. 
352. 

Begar,: Bigarry, s. H. hegm, imm 
Pers. begar, ‘(forced labour’); a per- 
son pressed to carry a load, or to do 
other work ^ really or professedly for 
puhlic^ service. In some imovinces 
begar is the forced laboui*, and bigarl 
the pressed man; whilst in Kaniata, 
begdri is the performance of the lowest 
village offices without money pajunent, 
hut with I’emuneration in grain or 
land (Wilson). 0. P. Browm says the 
word is Canarese. But the Persian 
origin is hardly doubtful. 
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1554. And t< > 4 beggnaryns, who serve 
as water earriei's to the rmtiigiiese and 
others in the said iiitrenchinent, 15 leais a 
clay to each . . . — S* Bidtikv, Tohibo^'iB. 

1073. fTOfo/?*/?, wldtlier I took a Pil- 

^'riinage, with ono ntla-r of the Faetorsj 
Four ' Peons, and Twc* Biggereens, or 
Porteiv <aiIy.-‘'— /'Vy/ r, 153. 

ISOO. “The hygarry ^ s 3 'stem is not 
bearable : it must lie abolished entlreijn'^— 
WcUJitiibjii^ i. 244, 

1815. liiBbtii Trfaiit!,'i, &c., 

contains under this 3 'ear numerous nnnnuds 
issued, ill Ne]>ril War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu- 
lating foi’ attemlanoo when required with 
‘‘■begarees and sepn 3 *s.‘* — ii. SStq scr/p 

1882. “The llalauna people were some 
time liack ordered to make a practicable 
road, but thej’ iiarl.v refu.wd to do auytjiing 
of the kind, r-imng thty Ija J never d< me aiw 
begar laboiu-, and did m ft intend to do an.y.” 

Behiit. ii'.p. n. BAad. One of the 
names, and in luct the proper name, of 
the Punjab river ivhich wx* now call 
Jelimi {/.' . Jhllanb frcun a Pwn on its 
banks: the ',>■'$ or /id/asyos of 

the ancienrs. 1 5 ih /5 and the Ginek 
names are corrupt iuns\ in different 
ways, of the tfausk. name Viiudi’f., 
Sid*i ’Ali (p. 200 } calls it the Elver of 
Bahru u Ihilira or Phera was a district 
on the iiv»?r, and tin? tu-wn and talisll 
still remain, in Shahiair Ilist. 

Beiramee, Byramee, also B3rram- 
paut, s. ib Luirun'u bmraml. The 
name of a kind of cotton stutt' which 
appeal's freqnentl\’ during the flourish- 
ing period of the export 01 these from 
India ; but the exact character of 
which we have been imable to ascer- 
tain. In earlier times, as appears 
from the first quotation, it was a very 
fine stuff. 

c. 1343. Ibu Batata ^ meuticms, among 
return presents sent by Sultan IHahommed 
Tughlak of Dehli t(» the Great Kaau, “100 
suits of raiment called bairamiyah, f. c., 
of a cottrm stuff, which were of unequalled 
beauty, and were each u’crth 100 dinars.”^ 
— iv.' 2 . ■■ ■■ 

ir» 10 . “ Fifty* ships are laden every year 
in this place iBengala) with cotton and 
silk stuffs . . , that is to say bairam. . 2 *— 
Varthima, 212 . 

1554. “ From this countrj* come the 
muslins called (.'andaliarians, and those of 
Paulatabad, Berilpfitri, and Bairami.'’— 
Sidi in J. A. S, B. v. 460. 

^ And for fi beirames for G sur- 

plices, which are given anmially .... 
which may be worth 7 pardaos. — ^S'. Bo- 
tdho^ Tornbff, 126. 


Dinars ortvii use*! for a cniupriu'*ti«*ally=-tbe ra- 
poo of later days, in ibii Batata's Iiidiaa aamtive. 


^ 1615. “ 10 pec. byrams nlli {see Anile) of 
51 Ks. per corg. . .” — GocMs Biarit, !. 4. 

1727. “Some Surat -Suftocs* dj'ed blue, 
and some Berams dyed red, which are both 
coarse ChUon C%thB~--A, Earn, it 125. 

^1813. “ Bjrams of sorts,” among Surat 
piece-goods, in 3Iilburn, i. 124. 

Beiteul, n.p. We do not knowhow 
tills name should he properly vuitten. 
The place occupies the isthmus con- 
necting Carwar Head in Ganara -with 
the land, and lies close to the Harbour 
of Carwar, the inner part of which is 
Beiteul Gove. 

1711. “ Ships may^ ride secure from the 
SoufJi West Momoon at Batte Cove (qu, 
Battecole ?), and the Elver is navigable for 
the largest, after they are once got in.” — 
Lock^er, 272. 

1727. “ The JPortufjueze have an Island 
called Anjediva . . , about two Miles from 
Batcoal.” — A. Ham* L 277. 

Belgaum, n.p. A town and district 
i of the Bombay Presidenejq in the S* 

I Mahratta country. The proper form 
1 is said to he Canarese Venmigrdmu, 

‘ Bamhoo-Town.’ The name occui’s in 
De Barros under the form “ Cidade de 
Bilgan” (Dec. lY., Ih^ yii., cap. 5), 

Belleric. — See under Myraholan. 

Benamee, adj. P. — ^H. — l)e-nSm% 

‘ a.non}unou3 ’ ; a term specially ap- 
plied to documents of transfer or other 
contract in which the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties {e,g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
really interested. Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common in 
India, especially in Bengal, and are not 
any means necessarily fraudulent, 
though they often ha%-e been so. In 
the Indian Penal Code (Act XLY. of 
1860), sections 421-423, “on frandu- 
lent deeds and disi^ositions of Pro- 
perty appear to he especiallj" directed 
against the dishonest use of this 
henamee Bjstem. 

It is aUeged by C. P. Brown on the 
authority of a statement in the Friend 
of India (wdthout specific reference) 
that the proper term is handml, adopted 
from such a phrase as haadml cMttlil, 
‘a ti’ansferahle note of hand,’ such 
notes commencing “ hamm-i-falCmB^ 
‘ to the name or address of ’ (Abraham 
Hewlands). 

This is conceivable, and iwobably 
true, but wo have not the evidence, 
and in any case the present form and 
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interpretation of tlie term as le~ntmi 
lias become estaMisbed. 

1854, “It is very much the habit in 
India to make purchases in the name of 
others, and from whatever causes the prac- 
tice may have arisen, it has existed for a 
series of years : and these transactions are 
known as ‘ Benamee transactions ; ’ they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde’s bTotes.” — Ld. 
J ustice Knight Bruce, in Moore’s Keports of 
Cases on Appeal before the P. C., vol, vi. p. 
72. 

“ The^ presumption of the Hindoo Law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
Avhole property of the family is joint estate 
.... where a purchase of real estate is 
made by a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindoo Law 
is in favour of its being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the party 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that he was solely entitled.” — Note hy the 
Editor of above Vol., jd. o3. 

1861. “The decree Sale law is also one 
•chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 
sysfceni. .... It is a peculiar contrivance 
for getting the benefits and . credit of xiro- 
Ijerfcy, and avoiding its charges and liabili- 
ties.^ It consists in one man holding land, 
nominally for himself, hut really in secret 
trust for another, and by ringing the 
changes between the two .... relieving 
the land from being attached for any lia- 
bility laersonal to the proprietor.” — W. 
Money, Java, \i. 2^1. 

1862. “Two ingredients are necessary 
to make \\p the offence in this section ({ 423 
of Penal Code). Pirst a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to the 
consideration. The mere fact that an as- 
signment has been taken in the name of a 
person not really interested, will not be 
sufficient. Such . , , known in Bengal as 
benamee transactions . . . have nothinc" 
necessarily fraudulent.” — J. D. Mayne's 
Co?n m. on the Indian Penal Code, Madras, 
1802, p. 257. 


Beiicoolen, n.p. A settlement on 
the West Coast of Sumatra, which long 
pertained to England, yiz. from 1685 
to 1824, when it was giyen oyer to 
Plollancl in exchange for Malacca, by 
the Treaty of ’London. The name is a 
corruption of Malay Banghaulu, and it 
a4>pears as Mcmghoiihu or Wmihouleoit 
in Pauthicr’s Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date is not 
giyen {Marc Pol, p. 566, note). The 
English factory at Bencoolen was from 
714 called Fort Marlborough. 

“Bencolu ” is mentioned among 
rts of the East Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under 
Bacanore. 

1G90. “We . , . were forced to bear away 


to Bencouli, another English Factory on the 
same Coast. . . . It was two days before I 
went ashoar, and then I was importuned by 
the G-overnoiir to stay there, to be Gunner 
of the Port.” — Dampier, i. 512. 

1727. “ Bencolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhabitants not very nu- 
merous.” — A. Ham. ii. 114. 

1788. “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though upon a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costs nearly 40,000?, at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of i^epper.” — Cormvallis, i. 390. 

Bendameer, n.p. Pers, Bandamfr. 
A popular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the Eiyer Xur {Araxes) 
near Shiraz. Properly sj)eaking 
the word is the name of a dam 
constructed across the riyer by the 
Amir Fana Khusnih, otherwise called 
’Aded-iid-daiilah, a prince of the 
Biiw^eih family, (a.d. 965), which was 
thence known in later days as the 
Band-i’-Amtr, “The Prince’s Bam.’’ 
The work is mentioned in the Geog. 
Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) under the 
names of Siknc Fannd - KJmsrah 
Khurrah and Eirdu FarmM Klmsrah 
(see Bari). Meynard, Diet, de la Ferse, 
313, 480). Fryer repeats a rigmarole 
that he heard about the miraculous 
formation' of the dam or bridge by 
Band Haimero (I) a prophet, “where- 
fore both the Bridge and the Plain, as 
well as the Biyer, by Boterus is cor- 
ruiDtly called Bindamire ” (Ffwr, 
258). 

c. 1475. “And from thense, a daies 
lorney, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ry ver. 
This bridge they said Salomon caused to be 
made.”— Bar&aro, (Old E. T.) Hak. Soc., 
80. 


1621 “ having to pass the Bur by 

a longer way across another bridge called 
Bend’ Emil', which is as much as to say the 
Tie [Ugatura), or in other words the Braclge, 
of the Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil minar . . . . and which is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Bilemite who built it. . . , Era Pilippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical E] a tome, attri- 
butes the name of Bend emir bo the river, but 
he is wrong, for Bendernir is the name of the 
bridge and not of the river.”— P. della 
Valle, ii. 264. 

1686. “ II est bon d’observer, que le com- 
mun PeujDle appelle ie Bend-Emir en cet en- 
droit ah pulneu, e’est a dire le Pleuve clii 
Pont Heuf ; qu’on ne i’appelle par son nom 
de Bend-Emir que xmoche de la Bigue, qui 
lui a fait donner ce nom .” — Charllm (ed. 
1711), ix. 45. 

1809, “We proceeded three miles further. 
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and crossing the Biver Bend-emir, entered 
the real plain of Merdasht.” — Morier (First 
Journey) 124. See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
pxo. 73“74, where there is a view of the Band- 
A^wlr,. 

1813. ‘‘ The river Bund Emeer, by some 

ancient CleogTaphers called the takes 

its present name from a dyke (in Pei'sian a 
hund) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Azad-a-Boulah lielemi.' Km~ 
Qieir, Geog, Mem. of the Feman Empire, 59. 

1817. 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendameer’s 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long .” — Lalkt Itooliu 

1850. ‘‘The w-ater (of LakeNeyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from the Kur 
(knowmtousastheBund AmirBlver) . . 

— Abbott, in J. B. (x. S., xxv. 73. 

1878. We do not know ^ whether the 
Band-i-Amir is identical ■with the quasi 
synonymous Fid-klCkdn bj" which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. See his Jfhomssan, i. 45. 

Bendara, s. A term used in the 
Malay coxuitries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state, — Malay 
handaMra, Jay. hendarti, ‘ Lord.’ The ■ 
■yi'ord enters into the niiineroiis series ! 
of purely honorary Javanese ^titles, | 
and the etiquette in regard to it is yeiy i 
complicated. JSee Tijdschr. v, NederL ' 
Indie, year viii. No. 12, 253 seqq.). . It 
would seem that the term is properly ; 
Imnddrd, a ‘ treasurer,’ and taken from 
the'Skt. hhQiuldrhi; ‘a steward or 
treasimer.’ Haex in his Malay-Latin ■ 
Diet, gives Banddri, ‘ Oeconomus, 
qufestor, expenditor.’ ■ 

1509. “ Whilst Sequeira ■was consulting 
■u’ith his i^optle over this matter, the Bing 
sent the iBendhara or Treasure-Master on 
---Valenti fti, v. 322, 

1539. “ There the Bandara {Baxdara) of 
Midaca, (who is as it were Chief Justicer 
among the Ahihometi-ins) {o miprano no 
unareht, na. honra c nc jnstim dos mouros) 
■was }>resent in ])erson by the express com- 
mandment of FfdrodeFaritt for t«.> entertain 
him.” — Fiiito (orig. cap. xiv.)in Cogan, p. 17. 

1552. “ And as the Beudara was by 
nature a trait* u- and a tyrant, the counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him.” — 
Caditiduda, ii. 359, also iii, 433. 

1531. “Entao manson .... que dizer 
cjue matara o sen bandara polo mao eonselho 
qiie Ihe deve.” — Coma, Lendas, ii. 225. 

1613. “ This administration (of Malacca) 

is i>ro\'ided for a three years’ space^ ’vidth a 
governm' .... and vith royal officers of 
reventie and justice, and with the native 
Beudai'a in eliarge of the government of 


‘ ‘ The Greeks call it the Araxes, Khondaniii* the 

KurA 


the lower class of subjects and foreigners.” 
- Godinho de Eredia,h V. 

^ 1631, “ There were in Malaca five prin- 

cipal officers of dignity . . . . the second is 
Beudara, he is the superintendent of the 
executive {veador da fazenda) and governs 
the Kingdom : sometimes the Bendard holds 
both offices, that of Pudiica raja and of 
Beudara. ” BAlboq u ex'qiie, Commentaries 
(orig.) 358-359. 

1634.^ 

“ O xwincipal sogeito no governo 

De Mahomet, e privanca, era o Beudara, 

Magistrado supremo.” 

Malaca Conquistada, iii. 6. 

1726. “ Bandar es or Adassing are those 
who are at the Court as Dukes/ Counts, or 
even Princes of the Boyal House.” — Valen- 
ti jn (Ceylon), Nmnes of Officers, <£v., 8. 

1810. After the Baja had amused him- 
self with their speaking, and was tired of it 

... . the biutara with the green eyes (for 
it is the custom that the eldest fiiutara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of the Baja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and delivered them 
to the biutara with the bhick bafu, from 
whose hands the Baja received them, one 
by one, in order to present them to the 
.youths.” — A 3Ialatfs account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in 3Iaria Graham, p. 202. 

1883. “ 111 most of the States the reigning 
jiirince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . the Bandahara or trea- 
surer, who is the first minister. . .'^—Bird, 
The Golden Glwrsonese, 26, 

Bendjr, Bindy, s. (See also bandi- 
coy, xynicli is the form in S. India). 
Hind, hliindl, Dakh. hlieiidt, Mahr. 
hliendd. Called also in Hind, min'- 
tu7'dL The fruit of the plant Abel- 
moschm escidentus, also Ilihlsms esc. 
It is called in Arab, hamigah (see 
Lane^s Mod. Egypt., ed. 1837, i. 199), 
whence in modern Greek piragua. In 
Italy the vegetable is called corni dffi 
Orm. The Latin name Ahelmoschue 
is fixm the Arabic hahh-id-niushk, 
‘grain of nixisk’ (Dozy).' 

1810. “The bendy, called in the West 
Indies ohree, is a pretty plant resem]:)ling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is about the length 
and thickness of one’s finger .... xvhen 
boiled it is .soft and mucilaginous.” — 3Iaria 
Graham, 24. 

1813. 'b&nda. {ffibiscics escidentus) 

is a nutritious oriental vegetable.” — Forbes, 
Or. Mfem. i. 32, 

1880. “IreeoUect the West Indian Oohroo 
. . . . being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. The seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. the 
ounce to eager hox’ticulturists, who .... 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which sells 



Viontoa (ITjonff-tana, q. v.) are properly 
tho.sc Banuas, black anthropophagi, and 
hairv, like satyrs.” — Godinlio de Er edicts 
20 . ■' 

Berberyn, or Barberyn, n.p. 
Otherwise called Beruwala, a small 
I)ort with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon 
about 35 m. south of Oolnmbo. 

c. 1350. /‘Thus, led by the Divine mercy, 
on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, -^ve found ourselves brought safely 
into ]>ort in a hai’bour of Seyllan, called 
Pervilis, over against Paradise.” — Mari- 
gnollij ill GatJiay, iL 357. 

c. 1G18. “At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modeliar and ail his kinsfolk. ” — 
Bocarro, Decada, 713. 



1780. “ Barbarien Island. Dmm-, iVi 22 t; 

-I JHI 

Directory, 5th ed. 77. 

!|;|l 

1836. “Berberyn Island . . . There is 
said to he anchorage north of it, in 6 or 7 
fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor.” — Horsbrngh, 

I 

5th ed. 551. 


Beriberi, s. An acute disease, ob- 
scure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
dropsical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
weakness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
In cases where debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspnoea are extremely 
severe, the patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Euro- 
peans died of it. 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singhalese Z>m, ‘debility/ This kind 
of reduplication is really a common 
Singhalese practice. It is also some- 
times alleged to bo aW. Indian Negro 
term; and other worthless guesses have 
been made at its origin. The Singhalese 
origin is on the whole most probable. 
In the quotations from Bontius and 
Blutean, the disease described seems to 
be that formerly known as barbiers 
(q.v.). Some authorities have considered 
these diseases as quite distinct, but Sir 
Joseph Eayrer, who has paid attention 
to beriberi and written upon it (see 
The TradiUmer^ January, 1877), 
regards Barbiers as “the dry form of 
beri-heri^’^ and Dr. Lodewijks, quoted 
below, says briefly that “ the Barbiers 
of some Erench writers is incontestably ! 
the same disease.’^ (On this it is ne- | 


cessaiy to remark that the use of the 
term Barbiers is by no means confined 
to Erench writers, as a glance at the 
quotations under that w^ord will show). 
The disease prevails endemically in 
Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in the 
coast-tracts, and up to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands at 
least as far as New^ Guinea, and also 
Jaj)aii, where it is known as MkM^ 
It is very prevalent in certain Madras 
Jails. The name had become somewhat 
old-fashioned, but it has recurred of 
late years, esj^ecially in hospital reports 
from Madias and Burma. It is fre- 
quently epidemic, and some of the 
Dutch j)hysicians regard it as infectious. 
See a pamphlet, Beri-Beri door J. A. 
LodewijkSj o^id-officier m7i Gezondlieit 
bij hetNecL DzfecAe Ilarderwijk, 
1882. In this pamphlet it is stated 
that in 1879 the total number of beri- 
beri patients in the military hospitals 
of Netherlands-India, amounted to 
9873, and the deaths among these to 
1682. In the great military hospitals 
at Achin there died of beri-beri 
between 1st November, 1879, and 1st 
April, 1880, 574 persons, of whom the 
great majority were divmigarheiders, 
i,e, ‘forced labourers.’ These statistics 
show the extraordinary prevalence and 
fatality of the disease in the Archi- 
pelago. Dutch literature on the sub- 
ject is considerable. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sufferers became dropsicaily dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the first quotation scurvy is evi- 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
by caitses to beriberi, though different 
in character. 

c. 1610. “Oe ne fiit pas tout, car i'eus 
encor ceste fascheuse maladie de louciide qiio 
les Portugais appellent autrement berber et 
les Hollandais SGiirhiitT^-Mocquet^ 221. 

1613, “ And under the orders of the said 
General Andre Eurtado de Mendoqa, the 
discoverer departed to the court of Goa, 
l3eing ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated.”— 
de Eredia, f. 58. 

1631. . Oo^nstat frequenti illorum 

usu, praesertim liquoris saguier dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas .... sed et paralysin 
Beriberi dictam hinc natam esseT—Jac, 


BERYL. 
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Lontii, Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659. “ There is also another sickness 

which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and is 
called Barberi ; it does not vex the natives 
so much as foreigners.” — Sm'r, 37. 

1685. “The Bortugiiese in the^ Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call heri-beri.” — Riheiro^ f. 55. 

1720. “BerebereCternio da India). Hrnna 
Baralysm bastarde, on entorpecemento, com 
que fica o corpo como tolhido,”— 

Eict. s.v. 

1809. complaint, as far as I have 
learnt, peci^liar to the island (Ceylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact ,a dropsy that fre- 
quently destroys in a few days.”-~Xc?. Fa- 
lejitMy i. 318. 

1835. (On the Maldives) . , , “the crew 
of the vessels during the survey . . . suf- 
fered mostly from two diseases ; the Beri- 
beri which attacked the Indians only, and 
generally proved fatal.” — Young and Chris- 
topher, in Tr. Bo. Ceog. Soc., voL i. 

1837. “ Enipyreumatic oil called oleum, 

■nigrum, from the seeds of Celastrus nutans 
(jiRtllaingnee) ^deBciihed in Mr. Malcolni- 
son’s able prize Essay on the Hist, and 
Ti’eatment of Beriberi . . , the most effica- 
cious remedy in that intractable comxjlaint.” 
—Boy if. on Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880. “ A malady much dreaded by the 
Japanese, called KakkL ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is considered to he 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name of Beriberi, ^ makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.” — J/m 
Bird^s Japan, i. 288. 

See also Eei>ort on Brison Admin, in 
Br. Burma, for 1878, i>. 26. , 

Beryl, s. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient importation from India 
to the West, it having been supposed 
that its oiigin was the Skt. vaidurya, 
Prak. veluriya, whence Pers. hiilaur, 
and Greek ^^;pvAXo?. Bochart points 
out the probable identity of the two 
last words by the transposition of I and 
r. Another transposition appears to 
have given Ptoierny his ’OpouSia opy 
(for the Western Ghats), representing 
probably' the native Vaidurya moun- 
tains. In Ezekiel xxviii. 13, the Sept, 
has pgpvKkiov, w'here the Hebrew now 
has tar slush. Professor Max Muller 
has treated of the possible relation 
between vaidurya and viddla, ‘a cat,’ 
and in connexion with this observes 
that “ we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the chapter 
of accidents is sometimes larger than 
we suppose.” * This is a lesson which 
many articles in our book suggest; and, ■ 


* Pndm, JF/iaf. ecm it Teach m? 267._ 


in dealing with the same words, it 
may be indicated that the resem- 
blance between the Greek dlXovpos, 
lilaur, a common Hindi word for a cat, 
and the Pers. bilJaur, ‘ heryl,’ are at 
least additional illustrations of the 
remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Beryls . . . from India they 
come as from their native place, for seldom 
are they to be found elsewhere. . . , Those 
are best accounted of which carrie a seax 
water greene. ’’—Pliny, Bk. XXXVII. (in 
P. Hollcmd, ii. 613). 

c. 150, ‘ ‘ IIv wara tV 17 pjfpvAAo?.” — Ptoleiny, 
1 . vii. 

Betel, s. The leaf of the Pijper letel, 
L., chewed with the diied areca-nut 
(which is thence improperly called 
hetel-nut, a mistake as old as Fryer — 
1673 — see p. 40), cJiunam, &c., by the 
natives of India and the Indo-Chinese 
countries. The word is Malay ah 
vettila, i.e. = ‘ simple or mere 

leaf;’ and comes to ns thirough the 
Port, hetre and hefle. Pawn, q.v., is 
the term more generally used by 
modern Anglo-Indians. In former 
days the betel-leaf was in S. India the 
subject of a monopoly of the E, I. Co. 

1298. “ All the people of this city (Gael) 
as well as of the rest of India, have a cus- 
tom of perpetually keeping in the mouth a 
certain leaf called Temhui .... the lords 
and gentlefolks and the King have these 
leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also niixt with quick- 
lime . . . — Marco Polo, ii. 358 ; see also 

Ahdurraxzak in India in XV, Cent., p. 32. 

1498. In Vasco da Gama’s Boteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atombo?', i. e., al-tandml 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tCtnihida. See also 
Acosta, p. 139. 

1510. “This betel resembles the leaves 
of the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it.” — Vartherna, p. 144. ^ 

1516. “ We caU this betel Indian leaf.” ^ 
— Barbosa, 73. 

1552. “ At one side of the bed 
... . stood a man .... -who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelie. . .” 
— Be Barros, Dec. I. iiv. iv. cap. viii. 

1563. “We call it betre, because the 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to speak of their 
coining not to India, but to Calecut .... 
insomuch that all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.”— (rareza, f. Zlg. 

,1582. The transl. of Castaneda by X. L. 
h^s betele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 


* loUum indicim of the draj^gists is, however, 
not betel, hut the leaf of the wild cassia (see Mala- 
bathrnm). 
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at Bombay for Id. the ounce. Yet . . . » 
oo/t;roo seed continued to be advertised and 
sold at Ss. the ounce . . . — JVote by JSz?' 

G. Eirdioood. 

Bendy-Tree, s. This, according to 
Sir G. Birdwood, is the Tliespesia 
pojjulnea, Lam., and giyes a name 
to ‘Bendy Bazar’ in Bombay. See 
Portia. 

Bengal, n.p. Tbe region of the 
Ganges Delta and the districts immedi- 
ately above it ; but often in English use 
ydth a vdde application to the whole 
territory garrisoned by the Bengal 
army. This name does not aj)pear, so 
far as we have been able to learn, _ in 
any Mahommedan or Western writing 
before the latter part of the 13th 
century. In the earlier part of that 
century the Mahommedan writers 
generally call the province LahlinctoU, 
after the chief city, but we have also 
the old form Bang, from the indigenous 
Vaiiga. Already, however, in the 11th 
century we have it as Vangdlam on 
the Inscription of the great Tanjore 
Pagoda. This is the oldest occurrence 
that we can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengala of the 
Portuguese which has greatly perplext 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Ai'ab custom of giving an impor- 
tant foreign city or seaport the name 
of the country in which it lay (com- 
pare the city of Sohnandala under 
Coromandel). It long kept a place in 
maps. The last occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in Dal- 
rymple’s Collection, which identifies it 
with Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong was 
the place intended by the older writers. 
See Varthema and Ovington. The 
former, as regards his xl&itmgBanghella, 
deals in fiction ; a thing clear from 
internal evidence, and expressly alleged 
by the judicious Garcia l)e Orta.* 

c. 1230. “Muhammad Bakhtiyar . . . . 
returned to Behitr. Great fear of him pre- 
vailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang, and 
KiCmrtip. ” — TahaJcd t~ i-JSfdsiri in Elliot, ii. 
307. 

1298. “Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 . . , . 

^ ‘As to what you say of Ludovico Vartomano, I 
have spoken, both here and in Portugal, with men 
who knew him here in India, and they told me 
that he -went about hei’e in the garb of a Moor, 
and then reverted to us, doing penance for his 
sins ; and that the man never went further than 
Calecut and Cochin."— f. 30 . 
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had not yet been conquered , . . (etc.).— - 

Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

c. 1300. .... “then to Bijalar (but 
better reading Bangala), -which from of old 
is subject to Behli . . . — BasMdiiddln, 

in Elliot, i. 72. 

c. 1345. . “We were at sea 43 days 

and then arrived in the country of Banjala, 
which is a vast region abounding in rice. I 
have seen no country in the world^ where 
provisions are cheaper than in this ; but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khorasan call it ‘ a hell full of good things. ’ ” 
— Ibn Batuta, iv. 210. 

(But the Emperor Arungzebe is alleged 
to have “ emi^hatically styled it the Para- 
dise of Nations .” — Note in Starorimis, i. 
291). 

c. 1350. 

SImhr shikazi sJuncand liama fitf imi-i- 
Hind 

Zln kand-i-Pdrsl Mh ha Bangala mi 
ramtd” Hafiz. 

“Sngar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 

Prom this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal ” (viz., his own x3oeins). 

1498. “Bemgala : in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor .... in this land are 
many cotton cloths, and silk cloths, and 
much silver ; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
fi’om Calicut .” — Roteiro de V, da Gama, 
2d ed. p. 110. 

1506. “A Banzelo, el suo Ke b Moro, e 
li se fa el forzo de’ panni de gotten . . .” — 
Leonardo do Ga^ Masser, 28. 

1510. “ We took the route towards 

the city of Ban^hella .... one of the 
best that I had hitherto seen.” — Va^'tlmna, 
210. 

1516. . . . the Kingdom of Bengala, in 
which there are many towns. . . . Those of 
the interior are inhabited by Gentiles, subj ect 
to the King of Bengala, who is a Moor; and 
the seaports are inhabited by Moors and 
Gentiles, amongst whom there is much trade 
and much shii^ping to many parts, because 

this sea is a gulf and at its 

inner extremity there is a very great city 
inhabited by Moors, -vdiich is called Ben- 
gala, with a very good harbour.” — Barbosa, 
178-9. 

c. 1590, “Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung it derived the additional al from 
that being the name given to the mounds of 
earth which the ancient Bajahs caused to be 
raised in the low lands, at the foot of the 
hills .” — Ayeen Akhery, by Gladidn, ii. 4 (ed. 
1800). 

1690. “Arracan . . . is bounded on the 
North-West hj the Kingdom of Benyala, 
some Authors making C ha I i gam to be its 
first Prontier City ; biit Teixeira, and gene- 
rally the Portuguese Writers, reckon that 
as a City of Bengala ; and not only so, but 
place the City of Bengala it self - . . more 
South than Ghatigam. Tho’ I confess a 
late Prenc/i. Geographer has put Bragala 
into his Catalogue of imaginary Cities.". 
—Ouington, 554. 
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Bengali s, TMs was also tlie desig- 
nation of a kind of piece goods exported 
from tliat country to England, in tke 
I7tli Century. But long before, among 
tke Moors of Spain, a fine muslin seems 
to liave been known as al-hangala, sui*- 
viving in Spanisb alhengala* (^e^Dozy 
& Eng. A. V.). 

1696. “Tis granted tliat Bengals and 
stain’d GalHcoes, and , other Ecmt India 
Groods, do hinder the Consumption of ISTor- 
wich stnfis . . . ..” — Ba^emint, An Emiy on 
' the East Xndm Trade, 31. 

Bengala, S. This is or was also,. ap- 
plied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
carried in the army by sergeants, &c. 
(Bluteau). 

. BeEgaieOj n.p. AnatiTeof Bengal. 
In the following early occurrence in 
Portuguese, BcngaJa is used : 

1552. “ In the defence of the bridge died 
three of the King's captains and Tuam 
Baiidam, to whose charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in^ stratagems rather 
tiian a soldier (eavalheiro). Aoms', II., 
■vi., iii. 

A note to the min quotes 

a Hindustani proyerh: Bailgali/cen^«Zi, 
Kashrutrl hejnrl, l.e. ' The Bengalee is 
ever an entangler, the Chslnaeeree 
without religion.’ 

Benighted, The,^adj. An epithet 
applied by the denizens of the other 
Presidencies, in facetious disparage- 
ment to Madras, xit Madras itself all 
Carnatic fashion ” is an habitual expres- 
sion among older English-speaking 
natives, which appears*" to convey a 
similar idea. See Madras. 

1860. 'b . . . to ye Londe of St. Thomd 
It ys ane darke Londe, & ther clwellen ye 
Cimmerians wherecsf speketh ^.janterus 
Poeta in hys ©hnsscia & to thys f)aye thei 
depenTICttrhtosb ar JJe ^rirahteb fnlhc.” 

— Fragnicntsof SirJ. Maiimlcinte,fromaMK 
lately 'discovered. 

Benjamin, Benzoin, &c., s. A kind i 
of incense, derived from the resin of 
the Sty rax henzom, Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an imdetermined 
species in Siam. It got from the Arab 
traders the name of luMm-Jdm, i.e. 

^ Java Frankincense,’ corrupted in the 
middle ages into such fonns as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article— 
lo l)engio% whence hengtoi, henzom, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by De Orta, and by Valentijn, 


and suggested by Barbosa in the quota- 
tion below. >Spanish forms avebenjm, 
menjui; Modern Port, heijoim, leijuhii; 
Ital. behimiOy&c. 

H.B. — ^The terms JCtwd, JCiwi were 
appHed by the Ai*abs to the Malay 
countries generally (especially Su- 
matra), and their products. (See Marco 
Polo, ii. 266 ; and the first quotation 
here.) 

c. 1350. After a voyage of 25 days ive 
arrived at the Island of Jawa '(here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the JCiv:l 
incense (al-luhan al-Iawl).”~J62i, Batuta, 
iv.22S. 

1461. “Have these things that I have 
written to thee next thy heart, and God 
grant that we may be always at peace. The 
presents (herewitli): Benzol, rotoli SO. Leg*- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. I)iie paja di tapeti . 
—Letter from the Sokkm of to the 

Doge Pasquale Malipiero, in the Lives of 
the Doges, Mnraton, Berum Italicarum 
ScriptoreSi xxii. col. 1170. 

1498. ^^Xarmim . . . is from Calecut 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see Sarnau). , . 
in this land there is much beijoim, which 
costs iii cruzados the farazaJla, and much 
aloce which costs xxv cruzados the fara- 
zalla” (see Frazala), — Rotelro da Viagem de 
K da Gmtia, 109-110. 

1516. “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and 
the very good Ixx fanams .” — Barbosa (Tariff 
of Prices at Calicut) 222. 

„ “ Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 

which the Moors call luhanjaviT—Ib. IBS. 

1539. “ Cinco quintais de beijoim de 
boninas.”* — Pinto, ca]5. xiii. 

1563. “And all these species of benjxiy the 
inhabitants of the country call coriiinliamA 
but the Moors call them louan jaoy, Le. 
‘incense of Java’ .... for the Arabs call 
incense loiutnT’—Garcia, f. 29 t\ 

1584. “Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
and Earos. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Borneo ?). — Barret in HalcL ii. 413. 

1612. “Beniamin, the xmnd iiiiZr.”— 
Bates and YnhaiUoun of Merchandize 
land), imb. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, p. 
298, 

Beniia, n.p. This word, Malay 
hanuwa, properly means ‘ iand,coimtry ,’ 
and the Malays use orang-hanuwa in 
the sense of aborigines, applying it 
to the wilder tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula. Hence “ Benuas ” has 
been used by Europeans as a proper 
name of those tribes. — See Orcmfiml, 
Diet. Ind. Arch, sub voce. 

1613. ‘*The natives of the interior of 


* On benjuy de bowtnas (“ of flowers ”) sec De 
Orta, ft. 28, 30, 31. And on henjug de aniendoado 
(neim/ndoMo(jMvdola(l<i? ‘’'of almond 30y. 
t Kamaiian or Kaminan in Malay and Javane.sd. 
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Yionfcaiia (UjoEg-tana, q. v.) are properly 
those Banuas, black anthropophagi, and 
hairy, like satyrs.” — Godinho de Eredia, 
20 . 

Berberya, or Barber3m, n.p, 
Otherwise called Berumalay a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon 
about 35 m. south of Columbo. 

c. 1350. “ Thus, led by the Divine mercy, 
on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, -we found ourselves brought safely 
into port in a harbour of Seyllan, called 
Pervilis, over against Paradise.”— ilfrm- 
gnolliy in (Jatliay^ ii. 357. 

c, 1618. “At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modeliar and all his kinsfolk.” — 
BocaTrOf Becada^ 713. 

1780. “ Barbarien Island. 

Directory, 5th ed. 77. 

1836. “Berberyn Island . . . There is 
said to be anchorage north of it, in 6 or 7 
fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor. ” — Horsburgli, 
5th ed. 551. 

Beriberi, s. An acute disease, ob- 
scure in its nature and pathology, 

f enerally but not always presenting 
ropsical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
weakness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
In cases where debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspnoea are extremely 
severe, the patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Euro- 
peans died of it. 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singhalese heri, ‘debility.’ This kind 
of reduplication is really a common 
Singhalese practice. It is also some- 
times alleged to be a W. Indian Negro 
term; and other worthless guesses have 
been made at its origin. The Singhalese : 
origin is on the whole most probable, i 
In the quotations from Bontius and 
Bluteau, the disease described seems to 
be that formerly known as barbiers 
(q.v.). Some authorities have considered 
these diseases as quite distinct, but Sir 
Joseph Eayrer, who has paid attention 
to heriheri and w^ritten upon it (see 
The PractUimer, January, 1877), 
regards Barbiers as “the dry form of 
heri-heri,^' and Dr. Lodewijks, quoted 
below, says briefly that “ the Barbiers 
of some Erench writers is incontestably 
the same disease.” (On this it is ne- 


cessary to remark that the use of the 
term BarhicTS by no means confined 
to French wuiters, as a glance at the 
quotations under that wmrd wdll show). 
The disease prevails endemicaUy in 
Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in the 
coast-tracts, and iij) to 40 or 60 ni. 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands at 
least as far as New Guinea, and also 
JaiDan, where it is known ^as hakM» 
It is very j)reYalent in certain Maclins 
Jails. The name had become somewhat 
old-fashioned, but it has recurred of 
late years, esi^ecially in hospital reports 
from Machas and Burma. It is fre- 
quently epidemic, and some of^ the 
Dutch j)hysicians regard it as infectious. 
See a pamj^hlet, Beri-Beri door </. A. 
Lodewijks, ond-ojjficier -van Gezondheit 
bij liet Ned. Indische Leger, ITarderwdjk, 

I 1&2. In this pami}hlet it is stated 
that in 1879 the total number of beri- 
beri patients in the military hospitals 
of Netherlands-India, amounted to 
9873, and the deaths among these to 
1682. In the great military hospitals 
at Achin there died of beri-beri 
between 1st November, 1879, and 1st 
April, 1880, 574 persons, of whom tho 
great majority were diaangarheidera, 
i.e. ‘ forced labourers. ’ These statistics 
show the extraordinary prevalence and 
fatality of the disease in the Archi- 
pelago. Dutch literature on the sub- 
ject is considerable. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on hoard the steamers* 
The sufferers became dropsicaily dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hour's. 

In the first quotation sciirvy is evi- 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
by causes io beriberi, though different 
in character. 

c. 1610. “Ce ne fut pas tout, ear lem 
encor ceste fascheuse maladie de louendc qim 
les Portugais appellcnt autremenfc berber et 
les HoUandais scurhutP—Mocqvet, 221. 

1613, “ And under the orders of the said 
General Andre Furtado de Mendoua, the 
discoverer departed to the court of Chva, 
being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated.”— GodujAo 
de Eredia, f. 58. 

1631. . Constat frequenti illorum 

usu, praesertim iiquoris saguier <licti, non 
solum diarrhaeas .... sed et paralysin 
Beriberi dictam hinc natam esse,”— ‘Jar. 
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JJoiitli, Wml. Iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659. “There is also another sickness 
which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and is 
called Barberi ; it does not vex the natives 
so much as foreigners.” — Sarr^ 37, 

1685. “The Portuguese in the^ Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call heri-beri.” — Mibeiro^ f. 55. 

1720. “Berebere(ternio da India). Huma 
Pafalysia bastarde, on entorpecemento, com 
que fica o corpo como tolhido.” — Bluteau, 
Met. 8.V. 

1809. “A complaint, as far as I have 
learnt, peculiar to tlie island (Ceylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact .a dropsy that fre- 
quently destroys in a few days.” — Ld. Va- 
lentia^ i. 318. 

1835. (On the Maldives) . . . “the crew 
of the vessels during the survey . . . suf- 
fered mostly from two diseases ; the Beri- 
beri which attacked the Indians only, and 
generally ]:)roved fatal .” — Young and Chris- 
topher, in Tr. Bo. Geog. Soc.^ voL i. 

1837. “ Erapyreuinatic oil called oleum 
■nigrum^ from the seeds of Celastrus mitans 
{MalJcimgriee) ^described in Mr. Malcolm- 
son’s able prize Essay on the Hist, and 
Treatment of Beriberi . . . the most effica- 
cious remedy in that intractable complaint.” 
— Bogie on Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880. “ A malady much dreaded by the 

Japanese, called Kakkc. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is considered to be 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name of Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.” — Miss 
Bird's Japan, i. 288. 

See also Report on Prison Admin, in 
Br. Burma, for 1878, p. 26. 

Beryl, .s. TMs word is perLaps a 
very ancient importation from India 
to the West, it haying been supposed 
that its oiigin was the Skt. midfmja, 
Prak. veluriya, whence Pers. hillatir, 
and Greek ^rjpvXkos. Bochart points 
out the probable identitj^ of the two 
last words by the transposition of I and 
r. Another transposition appears to 
have given Ptolemy his ^Opovbia opg 
(for the Western Ghats), representing 
probably the native Vmdurya moim- 
tains. In Ezekiel xxviii. 13, the Sept, 
has pgpvkXwv, where the Hebrew now 
has tar slash. Professor Max Miiller 
has treated of the possible relation 
between vaidtmja and vidCda, ‘ a cat,’ 
and in connexion vitli this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the chapter 
of accidents is sometimes larger than 
we suppose.” * This is a lesson which 
many articles in our book suggest; and, 


* IndiUi Wh-at axn U 'Peach 267. 


in dealing with the same words, it 
may be indicated that the resem- 
blance between the Greek aiXovpos, 
Mlaur, a common Hindi word for a cat, 
and the Pers. billaur, ^beryl,’ are at 
least additional illustrations of the 
remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Beryls . , . from India they 
come as from their native place, for seldom 
are they to be found elsewhere. . . . Those 
are best accounted of which carrie a sea^ 
water greene.” — Pliny, Bk, XXXVII. (in 
P. HoUand, ii. 613). 

c. 150, “ llvvvaro. ej» ^ jSjjpvAAo?.” — Ptolemy, 
1. vii. 

Betel, s. The leaf of the Bifer heiel, 
L., chewed vith the dried areca-nut 
(which is thence improperly called 
heteUnut, a mistake as old as Fryer — 
1673 — see p. 40), cJmnam, &c., by the 
natives of India and the Indo-Chinese 
countries. The word is Malayal, 
vettila, i.e. rcr26-{-i7a==‘ simple or mere 
leaf;’ and comes to us through the 
Port, letre and lefle. ^ Pawn, q*T‘> is 
the term more generally used by 
modern Anglo-Indians. In foimer 
days the betel Meaf 'was in S. India the 
subject of a monopoly of the E. I. Co. 

1298. “ All the people of this city (Gael) 
as well as of the rest of India, have a cus- 
tom of j)erpetual]y keeping in the mouth a 
certain leaf called Temhil .... the lords 
and gentlefolks and the King have these 
leaves i3repared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mixt with quick- 
lime . . . — Marco Polo, ii. 358 ; see also 

Ahdurrazzak in India in XV. Cent, 32. 

1498. In Vasco da Gama’s Boteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atonihor, i. e., aJ-tmibul 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tdnibula. See also 
Acosta, j). 139. 

1510. “ This betel resembles the leaves 
of the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it.” — Vartlicma, p. 144. ^ 

1516. “ We call this betel Indian leaf.” ^ 
— Barbosa, 73. 

1552. “ . . . . At one side of the bed 
.... stood a man .... who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle. . 
—Be Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1563. “We call it betre, because the 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to speak of their 
coining not to India, but to Caiecut .... 
insomuch that all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.” — Garcia, f. 37p. 

X682. The transl. of Castaneda by X. L. 
betele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 


* Woliwm indimm of the druf^gists is, however, 
not betel, but the leaf of the wild cassia (see Mala-. 
bftthrmn,). 

F 2 
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1585. A King’s letter grants the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Goa. — In Arch, PoH. Or., fasc, 3, p. 38. 

1615. “He sent for Coco-Nuts to give 
the Company, himselfe chewing Bittle and 
lime of Oyster-shels, with a Kernell of Nut 
called Arracca, like an Akorne, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheume, coolesthe head, 
^rengthens the teeth, & is all their 
Phisicke.”— ^7r T. Moe, mPurcJias, i. 537. j 

3.G23. Gelebratur in universo oriente 
radix quaedain vocata Betel, quam Indi et 
reliqui in ore habere et mandere consueve- 
runt, atque ex eS. mansione mire recreantur, 
et aa labores tolerandos, et ad languores dis- 
cutiendos^. . . . videtur autem esse ex war- 
coticis, quia magnoj^ere denigrat dentes.” — 
Pacori; Historia Vitae et 3£ortis, ed. Amst. 
1673, p. 97. 

1672.^ “ They pass the greater jiart of the 
day m indolence, occupied only with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Areca, by which ' 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained.” — P. di Vincenzo Maria, 232. 

1727. “I presented the Officer that 
%vaited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with nve zequeens for a feast of bettle to 
him and his companions. ”-~A. JSam, i. 306. 


Betteela, Beatelle, c&c. s. The name 
of a kind of muslin constantly men- 
tioned in old trading-lists and narra- 
tives. This seems to be a Sp. and Port, 
word heatilla or leatillia, for ‘ a veil,’ de- 
rived, according to Cobarruvias, from 
^ ‘ certain heafas, who invented or used 
the like.” Beata is a religieuse, 

,, 1S72.^ 

‘‘ Vestida huma camisa preciosa 

Trazida de delgada beatilha, 

Que 0 eorpo crystallino deixa ver-se ; 

Que tanto bem nao he para esconder-se,” 
Camdes, vi. 21. 
linnen is of divers 
sorts, aiid is called Serampuras, Cassas, 
Comsas, Beatillias, Satopassas, and a thou- 
sand such like names.”— 28. 

" servants, 3 pieces beteelaes.” 

— In Wheeler, i, lid. 

‘‘Before Aurungzeh conquered 
this country (Sundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India ” — 
A, Mam, i. 264. 

Bewams, adj. Pers. Hind, le-wa- 
ria, ‘ witliout heir.’ Ilnolaimed, ■with.- 
out heir or owner. 

Beypoor, n. p. Properly Veppiir. 
Teminal town of the Madras Eailway 
on the Malabar coast. It stands north 
of the river ; whilst the railway station 
™ river—see Chaim, 

^ippoo Sahib tried to make a great 
port of Beypoor, and to call it Sultan- 
patnam. 


1572. - - ■ 

“ Chaniara o Samoiim mais gente nova : 
Virao Keis de Bipur, e de Tanor ...” 

Camoes, x. 14. 
1727, “About two Leagues to the 
‘ Southward of Caleeut, is a fine Ili'^'er called 
Baypore, capable to receive ships of 3 or 
400 Tuns.”— A. Hamilton, i. 322. 

Bezoar, s. ^ This word belongs, not 
to the A. Indian colloquial, but to the 
language of old oriental trade and 
materia medica. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the Persian name of the 
thing, fiidzalir, ‘ pellens venenum,’ or 
pazahr, _The first form is given by 
Meninski a.s the etymology of the 
word, and this is accepted by Littre. 
The quotations of the latter from Am- 
brose Pare show that the word was 
I used generically for ‘ an antidote/ and 
in this sense it is used habitually by 
A'\ficenna. No doubt the term came 
to us, vith so niany others, from the 
Arab medical writers, so much studied 
in the Middle Ages, and this accounts 
for the h, as Arabic has no and 
writes hlzaJir, But its usual applica- 
tion was, and is, limited to certain 
hard concretions found in the bodies 
of animals, to which antidotal virtues 
wei’e ascribed, and especially to one 
obtained from the stomach of a wild 

g oat in the Persian province of Lar. 

'f this animal and the hezoar an 
account is given in Kaempfer’s Amoen^ 
Hates ExoUcae, pp. 398 seqq. The 
Bezoarwo^B sometimes called SnaJee- 
stone, and erroneously supposed to he 
found in the head of a snake. It may 
have been called so really because, as 
Ibn Baithar states, such a stone was 
laid upon the bite of a venomous 
creature (and was believed) to extract 
the poison. 

Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt. to 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia, says there 
are various hezoars in use (in native 
mat Qiied,), distinguished according to 
the animal producing them, as a goat-, 
camel-, _ fish-, and snake-&e«o«r; the 
last quite distinct from snake-stone 
(T-v.) 

1516. Barbosa writes pajar. 
d599. “ Body o’ me, a shrewd mis- 
chance ! Why, had you no miicorn’s 
nora, nor bezoar s stone about you, ha ” 
—B. Jonson, Everg 3Ian out of Ms Hwmur, 
Act v. sc. 4. ’ 

1605. The King of Bantam sends K. 

143 ^easar stonesP^-^aim'^ 

163 0. * ‘ The Persian calls it, par exceUc 7 ice, 
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Pazaliar,' which is as much as to say ‘ anti- 
dote” or more strictly ‘ remedy of poison or 
venom,’ from Zahar, mhioh is the general 
name of any poison, and jpd, ‘ remedy ’ ; and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter p, they re- 
place it by h, or /, and so they say, instead 
of Pdzahar, Bclzahar, and we vdth a little 
additional corruption Bezar.” — P. Teixeira, 
Melaciones, &c., p. 157. 

1613. “ . . . . elks, and great snakes, 
and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds. ” — Godinho de Eredm, 10 

1617. . . late at night I drunke a 

little bezas stone, which gave me much 
paine most parte of night, as though 100 
Wormes had byn knawing at my hart ; 
yet it gave me ease afterward.” — Cocks, i. 
301. 

1634. Bontius^claims the etymology just 
quoted from Teixeira, erroneoiislj', as his 
own.-— Lih. iv. p. 47. 

1673. “ The Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a compound of Pa and Za- 
har, the first of which h against, the other is 
PoysonP — Fryer, 238. 

,, “ The Monkey Bezoars which are 

long, are the best . . , Id. 212. 

1711. “ In this animal (Hog-deer of Su- 
matra, apxmrently a kind of chevrotain or 
Tmguim) is found the latter Bezoar, called 
P'cdm di Porco Smcca, valued at ten times 
its Weight in Gold.” — Loekyer, 49. 

1826. “What is spikenard? what is 
mumiai? what is pahzerl compared even 
to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash ? ” — Hajji 
Baba, ed. 1835, p.T'iB, 

Bhat, B. Hind. etc. hJmf, (Skt. 
klmtta, a title of respect, probably 
connected with hJmrtri, a ‘supporter 
or master ’) a man of a tribe of mixed 
descent, whose members are professed 
genealogists and poets ; a bard. These 
men in Eajpiitana and Gnzerat had 
also extraordinary privileges as the 
guarantors of travellers, whom they 
accompanied, against attack or robbery. 
See an account of them in Forhe$'$ lias 
Maid, I, ix, &c. 

c. 1555. “ Among the infidel Brmyans 
in this country (Guzerat) there is a class of 
(iterati known as Bats . These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellers 
.... when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by Rdshhiits, h e,, Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the Bat takes out 
his dagger, x>oints it at his own breast, and 
says : ‘ I have become surety ! If aught 
befals the caravan I must kill myself I ’ On 
these words the Eashbuts let the caravan 
liass unharmed.”— Alt, 95. 

1775. ‘ ‘ The Hindoo raj ahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
f^niiy, who attends them on fjublic occa- 
sions . . sounds their praise, and pro- 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and n^- 
rative language .... many of them have 
another mode of living; they offer them- 


; selves as security to the different govern- 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patels, and xmblic farmers; they also be- 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
princes, and the performance of bonds by 
individuals.”— Or. Mem. ii. 89. See 
Traga. 

1810. ‘ ‘ India, like the nations of Europe, 
had its minstrels and poets, concerning 
whom there is the following tradition ; At 
a marriage of Siva and Parvatty, the im- 
mortals having exhausted all the amuse- 
ments then known, wished for something* 
new", when Siva, wiping the droj® of sweat 
from his brow, shook them to earth, upon 
which the Bawts, or Bards, immediately 
sprang uj).” — 3karia Ch'ulumi, 169. 

1828. “ A ‘ Bhat ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity.” — Eeher, ed. 1844, h. 53. 

Blieel, n.p. BMlcr, E 
The name of a race inhabiting the 
hills and forests of the Yindhya, of 
Malwa, and of the N. -Western Deccan, 
and believed to have been the abori- 
gines of Eajputana; some have sup- 
jiosed them to be the ^vKhXrai of 
Ptolemy. They are closely akin to 
the Coolies (q. v.) of Guzerat, and are 
believed to belong to the Kolarian 
division of Indian aborigines. But 
no distinct Bhil language survives. 

1785. “A most infernal yell suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines. Our guides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
made by the Bheels j)revious to an attack.” 
— Foi'hes, Or. 3Iem. iii. 480. 

1825. “ All the Bheels whom we saw to- 

day were small, slender men, less broad- 
shouldered .... and with faces less Celtic 

than the Puharees of the Eajmahal 

Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows,” — 
Heher, ed. 1844, ii. 75. 

Bheel, s. A word used in Bengal — 
hldl: a marsh or lagoon. Same as 

Jheei, q. V. 

1879. “ Below Shoiiy-doung there used 
to be a big bheel, wdierein I have shot a few 
duck, teal, and snipe.” — Pollok, Sport mB^ 
Bxmnah, i. 26. 

Bheesty, s. The universal word in. 
the Anglo-Indianhouseholds of N. India 
for the domestic (corresponding to the 
mkhd of Eg5q)t) who sup].)lLes the family 
with water, carrying it in a mussuCK 
(q. V.) or goatskin, slung on his hack. 
The word is Pars. MlmMt, a person 
of UhisM or paradise, though the ap- 
plication appears to he peculiar to 
Hindustan. We have not been able 
to trace the history of this term, which 
does not apparently occur in the Am, 
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Bilabimdy, s. 

An account of tlie ^ 
of a district, spei* i 
cacli mahal (estate- 
and tlie amoimt ' 
111 tke N.W.P. it 
arrangement for 
of revenue [Ellioty 
g[uoting Eaikes, p- 
is hila-handi^ ‘ " 

stopping those 
the coin of the }>i' 
out. THs, bo-wcv4^ 
a ‘ striving aftei’ 
son’s suggestion 
of hehrl-handi^ 
quota, is pro^^^^H 


toOvemea by the family of BhoK^P’- 
^ich has since lost the sovereignty " ' ' 
Mu^kerin, Hi. 214. ^ ,‘- 


or in the old travellers, and is not 
given in Meninski’s lexicon. Vullers 
gives it only as from Shakespear’s 
Hindustani Diet. It is one of the fine 
titles which Indian >servants rejoice to 
bestow on one another, like MtUar, 
K-haltfct, &c. The title in this case 
has some justification. No class of 
men (as all Anglo-Indians will agree) 
is so diligent, so faithful, so unobtru- 
sive, and uncomplaining as that of the 
hihis/itis. And often in battle they 
have shown their courage and fidelity 
in supplying water to the wounded in 
face of much personal danger. 

1773. ‘‘ Bheestee, Waterman ” (&c.) — 
Fenmson, Diet of the Hindostan Lan- 
guage^ &c. 

happiness to inform 
you of the fall of Bijah Gurh on the 9th 
inst. with the loss of only 1 sepoy, 1 beastv, 
and a cossy (?) killed . . .’’-Letter m 
India Gazette of Nov. 24th. 

• • ‘.If carries the water 
iiimseif m the skm of a goat, prepared for 
that purpose, he then receives the designa- 
tion of Bheesty.” — Willkmsoii^V, M. i.229. 

1829. “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . , has mistaken 
your boot for the goglet in which you carry 
your water on the line of march.”— atm» 
Miseries, in Johi Shipp, ii. 149. 

N.B.— We never knew a drunken hheestg. 

1878. Here comes a seal carrviii"' a 
porpoise on its back. ^ No! it is only Sur 
fnend the bheesty.”-Jji mglmlian Garden, 


1782. “ . . 
et les Mogols.’ 


le ' 


jli 


. Bhyacharra, s. , 

This IS a term ppP *' 

made with the villj^^?;r* ' 
the several claims ’;/// 

regulated by_ estaD- . 

special traditional ^ 
torjirets it as 
meiits.” 

Bichanaj s. Be*-*^* >(• 
Hind. bicJihdna. 

1689. ‘‘The Heat ' 

Best and Sleeping^- 1 , 

Gotts, and sometiin 
w^hich are thick Quilt “ - 
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selves as security to the different govern- 
n, f.fcj inents for payment of their revenue, and 
i I'ltHi dv ' * behaviour of the Zemindars, 

5 tl‘ patels, and xaiblic farmers; they also be- 
f ' il, I'e- come guarantees for treaties between native 
r li princes, and the performance of bonds by 

'P i-. ‘ indmdiialsd’~ibr6fs, Or. i/e»p ii. 89. See 
' ^ ‘ Traga. 

j 1810. “ India, like the nations of Europe, 

had its minstrels and poets, concerning 
^ r * bP- whom there is the following tradition ; At 

J * \ a marriage of Siva and Parvatty, the im- 

I dP-TiKc* j-{^ ; mortals having exhausted all the amuse- 
rave 1^**“ .^*^ Uch ' ments then known, wished for something* 
’•i-' th"‘P'b ii^jQ new, when Siva, wiping the drops of sweat 
at i fiPP"! bis brow, shook them to earth, upon 

j; i which the Bawts, or Bards, immediately 
isimangup,” — 3Ia7'm Graham^ 1B9. 
etpr'b'v, >■ ■ 1828. “ A ‘Bhat’ or Bard came to ask a 

neuudyt Ids ' gratuity,”— ifeSc?’, ed. 1844, ii. 53. 

leulltlr.- '■ Blieel, n.p. Ski BMIla; H. BMl 
(jf jhi juvl ^ The name of a race inhabiting the 
tlie. ve.i.rp is . hills and forests of the Yindhya, of 
i Mai w’a, and of the hr.- Y^estem Deccan, 
joars'^vluvj vire ; and believed to have been the aboii- 
. r i Eajpiiitana; some have snp- 

them to be the ^vXkirai of 
^’RP 7 Qir”' l closely akm to 

,(t V ’ ^ b ^ Coolies (q. T.) of Guzerat, and are 
Vf7’/l9. I bldieved to belong to the Kolarian 

uipr/ of Indian aborigines. , Bmt 

ruiyjar^;*! , ni> ih.stiiict Bhil language survives. 
.•du•■^*h i/.* ■ , ^ 1785. ‘'A most infernal yell suddenly 

i fr«>m the deep ravines. Our guides 

n *t I'Pn’d us that this was the noise always 

S', .a.., Bheels ^n’evious to an attack.” 

od, |4vi^u!'4> - /■ o?-. hi. 480. 

a ‘ ‘"All the Bheels whom we saw to- 

rihi* ol in|V » »; ^ -mall, slender inexi, less broad- 
! arc* pr^*h '•'• hred .... and with faces less Celtic 

ibam. TId' * ^’-dEubarees of the Rajmahal. . . . *• 

■ ' *beio had rude swords and shields, 
’'ti/. r.d ^ had all bows and arrows.” — 

'llegC8 u> V.:. 1844, ii. 75. 


1 word used in Bengal — 
1 or lagoon. Same as 


'.111*"* uni^'orsal word in 
ip In m>e]u,>Idsof N.India 
' 8‘‘ 'rrc'>|u aiding to the 
who Mq iplios the family 
it ill a mussiici 
kiu, dniig on his back. 

lultititfh a person 
■uradisp, tlnnighthe ap- 
.p;8 to Ilf* peculiar to 
have not been able 
Ilf this term, which 
.‘ouilv occur iatheJ-iw, 


s^aya: ‘I have beconie .sii. r^ty ! If 
betals the caravan I must Ic id ■ ’ ; 

these words the Eashbuh 
i)ass unharmed.”— "8/c/ 1^5. 

1775 . “ The Hindoi iiral % ©b.'* '* 

"chieftains have gener4% ft 
fiuhily, who attemh theiii on 
sions .... sounds tlieir pmW, mvI-'" 
claims their titles in bypermdieal p 
rative language . , . ..aiirny <-*f 
another mode of living; ftliff oi« 



or in the old travellers, and is not 
given in Meninski’s lexicon. Ynllers 
gives it onljr as from Shakespear’s 
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Hindustani Diet. It is one of the fine 
titles T^hich Indian servants rejoice to 
bestow on one another, like Mthtar, 
Khaltfa, &c. The title in this case 
has some justification, ISTo class of 
men (as^ all Anglo-Indians will agree) 
is so diligent, so faithful, so unobtru- 
sive, and uncomplaining as that of the 
InhishUs. And often in battle they 
have shown their courage and fidelity 
in supplying water to the wounded in 
face of much personal danger. 

1773. “ Bheestee, Waterman ” (&c.) — 
Fergusmri, Diet of the Sindostan Lan- 
gxKige^ &c. 

1781. “I have the happiness to inform 
you of the fall of Bijah Gurh on the 9th 
inst. with the loss of only 1 sepoy, 1 beasty, 
and a cossy (?) killed . . . j^etter in 
India Gazette of ISTov. 24th. 

1810. . . . If he carries the water 

himself in the skin of a goat, prepared for 
that iDiirpose, he then receives the designa- 
tion of lBihQQStj:^---Willmmson,V. M. i. 229. 

1829. “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken hheesty .... has mistaken 
your boot for the goglet in which you carry 
your water on the line of march.”— 
3IiserieSi in John Shipp, ii. 149. 

N. B. — W e never knew a drunken hheestij. 

1878. “Hotc comes a seal carrying a 
porpoise on its back. No ! it is only our 
friend the bheesty.”— Jji mg Indian Garden, 
79. . 

Bhikty, s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fish Lates calcarlfer, )See 

Cockup. 

Ehoxinsla, u. p. Prof^erly Blwslah 
or Bhomlah, the surname of Sivajithe 
founder of the Mahratta empire. 
It was also the surname of Parsoji 
and Eaghuji, the founders of the Mah- 
ratta dynasty of Berar, though not of 
the same family as Sivaji. 

‘‘Seva Gi, derived from an An- 
cient Line of Eajahs, of the Ca^t of the 
Bounceloes, a Warlike and Active Off- 
spring. 171. 

“ At ^ this time two parrmias, 
nf Siipa, became the jagir 

of feilifi Bhoslah. Sivajf became the man- 
ager .... He was distinguished in his 
.Wf courage and intelligence ; and for 
craft and trickery he was reckoned a sharp 
vih 257 <^evil.”-J5rAaji Khan, in BUiot, 

1780. “ It was at first a particular tribe 
governed by the family of Bhosselah, 

ill 


1782. “ . . . le BonzolOj^les Mamtes, 

et les Mogols.”— i. 60. 

Bhyacharra, s. Hind, hhagdehurd. 
This IS a term applied to settlements 
made with the village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulated by established customs, or 
sjpecial traditional rights. Wilson iii- 
teiprets it as “fraternal establish- 
ments.” 

Bichaiia, s. Bedding of any kind. 
Hind, bichhdnd. 

1689. “ Hie Heat of the Day is spent in 
Best and Sleeping .... sometimes upon 
Cotts, and sometimes upon Bechanahs, 
which are thick Quiltsi’—Oiington, 313. 

Bidree or Bidry, s. H. Bidri The 
name applied to a kind of ornamental 
metal-work, made in the Deccan, and ■ 
deriving its name from the city of 
Bidar (or Bedar) which was the chief 
jfiace of maiiufactiue. The work was, 
amongst natives, chiefly applicjd to 
hooka-bells, rose-water* bottles and 
the like. The term has acquired vogue 
in England of late amongst amateurs 
of “ art manufacture.” The ground 
of the work is pe wter alloyed with one- 
fourth copper : this is inlaid (or da- 
mascened) with patterns in silver ; and 
then the pewter ground is blackened. 
A short description of the manufacture 
is given by Dr. George Smith in the 
Madras Lit. Soc. Joimutl, N.S. i. 81-84. 
The ware was first described by B. 
Heyne in 1818. 

Bilabxmdy, s. Hind. Ulahmdl, 
An account of the^ revenue settlement 
of a district, specifying the name of 
each mahai (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent (WilsoiL. 
In the N.W.P. it usually means aii 
arrangement for securing the paymiont 
of revenue {Elliot). 0, Ih Brovm ssn's. 
quoting Eaikes, p. 109, that the word 
IS hila-^handi, ‘ hole-stopping,’ viz. 
stopping those vents^ through whicli 
the coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, however, looks very like 
a ‘striving after meaning,’ and Wil- 
son’s suggestion that it is a corruption, 
of hehrLbandi, from helm, a share n 
quota, is probably right. 

Bilayut, Billait, &c. n.p. Europe. 

The word is properly Arabic, Wilagaf. 

‘a kingdom, a pro^dnee,’ variously 
used with specific denotation, as the 
Afghans term their own country often 
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by tbis name ; and in India again it 
bas come to be employed for distant 
Europe. In Sicily II Regno is used for 
tbe interior of tbe island, as -we use 
Mofiissil in India, Wilayat is the 
usual form in Bombay. 

Bilayutee pawnee, Bilatee panee. 
The adject, hildyatl is applied speci- 
fically to a variety of exotic articles, 
e.g. UldyaU laingan (see Brinjall), to 
the tomato, and most especially hildyaU 
^European water,’ the nsnal name 
of soda-water in Anglo-India. 

Bildar, s. Hind, from Pers. belddr, 
‘a spade-wielder,’ an excavator or 
digging labourer. Term usual in the 
Public Works’ Department of Upper 
India for men employed in that way. 

1847. 

“‘Ye Lyme is alle oufce ! Ye Masoiins 
lounge aboute 1 

Ye Beldars have alle struck, and are 
smoaking atte their Eese I 
Ye Brickes are alle done ! Ye Kyne are 
Skynne and Bone, 

And ye Threasurour lias bolted with xii 
thousand Kupeese I ” 

Ye Dreme of mi Executive Eagineerc. 

Biloocll, Belooch, n. p. The name 
or Bilucli) applied to the race 
inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Persia, 
called from them BilmMstan ; they 
were dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. 

A.D, 643, “In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’Ahnar bin Kabi’ invaded Kirman and 
took the capital Kuwdshfr, so that the aid 
of ‘the men of KtIJ andBaluj’ was solicited 
in vain by the Kirmanis.” — In Elliot^ i. 417. 

c. 1200. “ He gave mth him from Kand- 
har and Lar, mighty Baloehis, servants. . . 
%vith nobles of many castes, horses, ele- 
jihants, men, c.arriages, chaiioteers, and 
chariots .” — The Poem of Chmid Bcmldif in 
Ind. A7it, i. 272. 

c. 1211. “In the desert of Khabis there 
was a body ... of Buluchis who robbed on 
the highway. . . . Qliese people came out 
and carried off all the ].)resents and rarities 
in his possession .” — ^Utbi in Elliot^ ii. 193. 

1556. “We proceeded to Gwiidir, a trad- 
ing town. The xieople here are called 
Baluj; their jirince was Malik Jalaluddin, 
son of Malik Dinar .” — Bidi ix 73. 

1613. “The Boloehes are of Mahomet’s 
Eeligion. They deale much in Camels, 
most of them robbers. ... — if, TPAti- 

tington in PitrclmSi i. 485. 

1727. “They %vere lodged in a Carman-^ 
semy, %vhen the Bailowches came with 
about 300 to attack them ; but they had 
a brave warm Eeception, and left , four 


Score of their Humber dead on the Spot, 
without the Loss of one Butch Man.”— A. 
Ham. i. 107. 

1813. MiVbm'n calls them Bleaches [Or. 
Com. i. 145). 

1844. “ Officers must not shoot Peacocks : 
if they do the Belooches will shoot officers 
—at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
are no wild peacocks in Scinde, — they are 
all private property and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whatever to shoot 
them.” — Gen. Orders by Six 0. Mapkr. 

Binky-Ifebob, s. This title occurs 
in documents regarding Hyder and 
Tippoo, e.g., in Gen. Stewart’s desp. 
of 8th March, 1799: “Mohammed 
Eezza, the Binky Nfahob,” It is pro- 
perly 5, from Oanarese heriM, 

‘ fire,’ and means the Commandant of 
the Artillery, 

Bird of Paradise. The name given 
to various beautiful birds of the family 
Paradiseidae, of which many species 
are now known, inhabiting N. Guinea 
and the smaller islands adjoining it. 
The largest species was called by Lin- 
nseus Pamdisaea apoda, in allusion to 
the fable that these birds had no feet 
(the dried skins hronght for sale to the 
Moluccas having usually none attached 
to them). The name Mmucode which 
Buffion adopted for these birds occius 
in the form Mammdiata in some of 
the following quotations. It is a cor- 
ruption of the Javanese name Maniik- 
deivata, ‘ the Bird of the Gods,’ which 
our popular term renders with suffi- 
cient accuracy. 

c, 1430. “ In majori Java avis prsecipiia 
reperitursine pedibus, instar palumbi, pluma 
levi, cauda oblonga, semper in arboribus 
quieseens : caro non editur, iDellis et cauda 
habentur pretiosiores, quibiis jDro ornamento 
capitis utuntur.”— iT. Conti in Poggius de 
Varietate Eortimae lib. iv. 

1522, The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that was 

the place \vhere the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes attached 
themselves to the sect of the MachometanS; 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name of 
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codiata, , . . — Letter of Maximilian of 

Transylvania, Sec. to the Emp. Charles V., 
in Ramusio, i. f. 351 -y ; see also f. 352. 

c. 1524. '‘He also (the K. of Bachian) 
gave ns for the King of Spain two most 
beautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
large as thrushes; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
and a span in length ; they have no 
wings, but instead of them long feathers 
of different colours, like plumes ; their tail 
is like that of the thrush. All the feathers, 
except those of the wings (?), are of a dark 
colour; they never fly except when the 
wind blows. They told us that these 
birds come from the terrestrial Paradise, 
and they call them ^holon dmataf''' that 
is, divine birds. Hak. Soc, 143. 

1598. in these Hands (Moluccas) onlie 
is found the bird, which the Portingales call 
Passaros de Sol, that is Eoule of the Sunne, 
the Italians call it Mamt codiatas, and the 
Latinists Paradiseas, by us called Paradice 
birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers which 
passe al other birds ; these birds are never 
seene alive, but being dead they are found 
vpon the Hand ; they flie, as it is said, al- 
waies into the Sunne, and keei^e themselues 
continually in the ayre .... for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most part tayle . . . — 

Linschoten, 35. 

^^1572. 

“ Olha ca pelos mares do Oriente 
As infinitas ilhas espalhadas 

* * * * 

Aqui as aureas aves, que nao decern 
Nunca d teri'a, e s5 mortas aparecem.” 

Camoes, x. 132. 

Englished by Burton : 

" Here see o’er oriental seas bespread 

infinite island-groups and alwhere 
strewed ^ * * 

here dwell the golden fowls, whose 
home is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare.” 

1645. "... the male and female Bfanu- 
codiatae, the male having a hollow in the 
back, in which ’tis reported the female both 
layes and hatches her eggsP—JEvelyn^s 
Diary, 4th Feb. 

1674. 

" The strangest long- wing’d hawk that flies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . .” 

Hudihras, Ft. II. Cant. 3. 
1691. "As for the story of the Manuco- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to be a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men ” (t. e., that it has 
no feet).— Pay, Wisdom of God Manifested \ 
m the Wm'lcs of the Creation, ed. 1692, Pt. 2, 


* Bm'ung-dnwata, same as Javanese Manuk- 
mwata, t)ie latter part being in both cases the 
Sanskrit devata. 


1705. " The Birds of Paradice are 

about the bigness of a Pidgemi. Thej’ are 
of varying Colours, and are never found or 
seen alive ; neither is it known from whence 
they come . . . — Fivanel, in Dainpkfs 

Voyages, iii. 26G — 7. 

1868. " When seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of li^-ing things.” — 
Wallace, Malay ArcMp. 7th ed. 464. 

Birds’ Ifests. Tbe famous edible 
nests, formed with mucus, by eortain 
swiftlets, Oollocalia nidijica, and C. 
lincJi'i. Both baye been long knoym 
on the eastern coasts of the B. of 
Bengal, and in the Malay Islands. 
The former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assam Hills, the 
Western (dhats, &c., and to breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the Concan. 

Bish, Bikh, etc., n. Hind, from 
Skt. visha, ‘jxason.’ The word has 
several specific api3lications, as (a) to 
the poison of various species of aconite, 
particularly A onitum ferox, otherwise 
more specifically called (Skt.) vatea- 
ndhlia (‘ calf’s navel ’), corrupted into 
hachyiah, hechndg, &c. 

But it is also aiiplied (b) in the 
Himalaya to the effect of rarefied at- 
mosphere at great heights on the body, 
an effect wMch there and over Central 
Asia is attributed to poisonous emana- 
tions from the soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue in his famous narrative. T^e 
Central Asiatic (Turki) expression for 
this is FsJi, smell, 
a.-— 

1554. "Entre les singularites que le 
consul de Florentine me monstra, me feist 
gouster vne racine que les Arabes nommeiit 
Bisek : laquelle me causa si grande clialeur 
en la bouche, qui me dura deux iours, i|u’il 
me sembbit y auoir du feu. , . File est 
bien petite comine vn iietit naueau : les 
autres {anteurs ?) Font noinmee dSTapdlirg , . . 

— Pierre Belon, Observations, &c. f. 97. 

1624. Antonio Andrada in his J<»uruey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the sufler- 
ings of travellers from the poisonous ema- 
nations. — See Ritter, Asien, iii. 444. 

1661-2.^ "Est autem Langur mens omni- 
um altissimus, ita ut in suminitate citis via- 
tores vix respirare ob aeris subtiiitatim 
queant : nequejis ob virulentas nonmdiamin 
herbarum exhalationes aestivo tempore, 
sine manifesto vitjs periculo transiri possit,” 

— PP. Dorvillc mid Cfrncbcr, in Kircher, 
China Illmtrata, 65. 

It is curious to see these intelligent Jesuits 
recognise the true cause, but accept tlui 
fancy of their guides as an additional one I 
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(?) “ La partie superieiire de cette mon- 
tagne est remplie d’exlialaisoiis pestilenti- 
elles.” — (Jkinese Itinerarfi to^ HJasm, in 
Klaproth, Magasin Amitique, ii. 112. 

1812. “Here begins the Esli — ^this is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell. . . it im- 
plies something the odour of which induces 
indisposition ; far from hence the breathing 
of horse and man, and especially of the for- 
mer, becomes affected.’ —J/fr Izzet UUahi 
in J. R. As. Soc. i. 288. 

1815. “ Many of the cocdies, and several 

of the Mewattee and Ghoorkha sepoys and 
chuprasees no^v lagged, and were hardly 
able to proceed, and every one eomidained 
of the Bis or poisoned wind. I now sus- 
pected that the supposed poison was nothing 
more than the effect of the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere from oiir great elevation.” 
— Fixiser, Journal of a Tour, &c. 1820, in 442. 

1819. “The difficulty of breathing which 
at an earlier date Andrada, and more re- 
cently -Moorcroft had experienced in this 
region, was confirmed by Webb ; theButias 
themselves felt it, and call it bis ki huwa, 
i.e. poisonoiijs air ; even horses and yaks . . 
suffer from quoted 

in Ritter, A^^ien, ii. 582, bh). 


besides. Both the city and the king- 
dom were commonly called by the 
early Portuguese Harsillga (q.v.) from 
Narasimha (o. 1490-1508), who was 
king at the time of their first arrival. 

e.^1420. “ Profectus hinc est procul a 
mari miiliaribus trecentis, ad civitatem in- 
gentem, nomine Bizenegaliam, ambitu 
milliariim sexaginta, circa praeruptos 
montes sitam.” — Conti , in Poggius de Vcn\ 

FortimaCjiv- 

1442. “. . . . the chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd-er-razzak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. He 
saw a place extremely large and thicldy 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to the highest degi’ee, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of Be- 
rendib to the extremity of the county of 
Kalbergah — from the frontiers of Bengal to 
the enviroxisof Malabar.” — AbdurrazzaJc, in 
India in XV, Cent,, 22. 

c. 1470. “ The Hindu sultan Kadam is 
a very powerful prince. He possesses a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bichenegher.” — Atkan, Nikiiin, in India 
in XV Cent, 29. 



1845, “ Xous ar!*i\ duie.'' h iieuf heures au 
pied du Bniirhan-Bot:i. La caravane s’ar- 
iin instjint . . . on se montrait avec 
anxidtc im gaz subtil et leger, riu’on norn- 
mait vapeur pestileatielle, et tout le 
moiide paraissait abattu et ddcourage. . . . 
Bientot les chevaux se refusent a iwrter 
leiirs cavaliers, et eliacun avance a pied et 
a j,)etits }>as . . . t('uis les \isages bMmissent, 
on sent ie comr saffadir, et les jambes ne 
pen vent plus fonctiormer, , . ITnepmtiede 
la troupe, par mesure di? juudence s’arreta 
. . . le reste par piaidence aussi epuisa tons 
ses efforts pour arri^'er jusqiraii bout, et ne 
]ias mourir asphyxie au milieu de cet air 
charge d’aeide chrbraiique,” kc.—Enc et 
Cabet, ii. 211. 


1516. “ 45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city, which is 
called Bijanagher ^^—Rarbosa, 85. 

1611. “ Le Boy de Bisnagar, qu’on ap- 
pelie aussi quelquefois le Roy de Narzinga, 
est ptussant.”— ff. des Indets, ii. 64. 

Bison, s. The poj^ular name, among 
Southern Anglo-Indian sportsmen, of 
the great wikl-ox called in Bengal 
gam- and gcmdl [GameuB gauruSy 
Jerdon). It inhabits sparsely all the 
large forests of India, from near Cape 
Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas 
(at least in their eastern portion), and 
from Malabar to Tenasserim. 



Bisnagar, Bisnaga, Beejanngger, 
ii.p. These and other forms stand for 
the name of the ancient cit j- which was 
the capital of the most important 
Hindu kingdom that existed in the 
Peninsula of India, during the later 
ihiddio ages, ruled by the Btlga 
dynasty. The place is now knovm as 
liiiuipy [Hamid) and is entii*ely in 
ruins. It stancls on the B. of the 
Tuiigabhadra R., 30 m, to theN.W^. of 
Bellaiy. The name is a corruption of 
Vijugilnagam (City of Yictory), or , 
Tidga uagani (City of Learning) both, 
of which forms occur in inscriptions. 
But the latter seems to have been 
applied onlj-' since the place, in the 
13th century, became the seat of a- 
great revival of Ilindiiism, under the" 
lamouB Sayana Mfidhava, who wrote , 
commentaries on the Vedas, and much i 


1881 . “Once an imf or timate native super- 
intendent or mistari was ixmnded to death 
by a savage and solitary bison.” — Satg, 
Review, Bept. 10, p. 335. 

Blacan-matee, n.p. This is the 
name of an island adjoining Singa- 
pore, which forms the beautiful ‘ New 
Harbour’ of that port. Mai. 
karuj’-matV The island [Blacan-mati) 
appears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca, &C. (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful comparison with the 
modem charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. , 5 

Black, s, Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard. 
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only from the lower class of Em*o- 
peans ; ^ oTen in the last generation 
its habitual use was chieifty confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

1782. “ . . . the 35th Regiment, com- 
manded by Major Popham, which had 
lately behaved in a mutinous maimer . . . 
was broke with infamy. . . . The black 
officers with halters about their necks, and 
the sepoys stript of their coats and tur- 
bands were drummed out of the Canton- 
ments, Gazette, March 30. 

1787. **As^ to yesterday’s particular 

charge, the thing that has made me most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 
on two black ladies. . . .''—Lord MintoAii 
Life, &c., i. 128. 

1789. have just heard from a Friend 
at the India House, y*^ the object of Treves’ 
ambition at ])resent is to be appointed to 
the Adaulet of Benares, w*‘ is now held by a 
Slack named Alii Caun, Understanding 
that most of the Admdets are now held by 
Europeans, and as I am informed yt it is the 
intention y* the Europeans are to be so 
placed in future, I s'“^ be vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice you c<^ 
place young Treves in y* aitn^iion."— George 
P. of Wales, to Lord Cornwallis, in C('s 
Corresp. ii. 29. 

1832-3. “ And be it further enacted that 
.... in all captures which shall be made 
by H. M.’s Army, Royal Artillery, pro- 
vincial, black, or other troops. , . — Act 
2 & 3 Will. IV. ch. 53, sec. 2. 

The phrase is in use among natives, 
we know not whether originating with 
them, or adopted from the usage of 
the foreigner. But hald adml, ‘black 
man,’ is often used by them in speak- 
ing to Europeans of other natives. A 
ease in point is perhaps worth record- 
ing. ^ A statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at Calcutta to 
Barrackj)ore, where his regiment was, 
reported himself to his adjutant (from 
whom we had the story in later days). 

‘ Anythmg new, Siibadar Sahib ? ’ said 
the Adjutant. ‘ Yes, ’ said the Subadar, 
‘there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahib amved.’ ‘And what do you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ Baliib, ’ said the Scibadar , 

‘‘ alhl hai kala admi hd scl, jab paid 
Jiojaegajal) achchJid lioga I ” (‘It is now 
just like a native (‘a black man’): 
when the whitewash is applied it will 
be excellent.’ 

In some few phrases the term has 
beconie crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 


were, and jirobably still are, called 

Black Doctors. 

1787. ‘ ‘ The Surge( )n‘.s assistant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
tlie Doolies may readily carry the wounded. ” 
— Beg Illations for the H. (\'s Troops on ihr 
Coast of CoromandfL 

This was the name: 


^ Black Act. ...... 

given in odium by the non-official 
Europeans ^in India* to Act XI,, 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, which laic! 
down that no person should by reason 
of his place of birth or of his descent 
bo, in any civil proceeding, exttepted 
from the jurisdiction of "the Courts 
named, xiz . : Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 

, 2Iiliah and City Judge’s Courts, Priiici- 
2)al Sudder Ameens, Sudder Ameens, 
and Moonsiff’s Court, or, in other 
words, itjdaeed Euro])ean subjects on 
a level with natives as to their subjec- 
tion in ciml causes to all the CNmipaiiy's 
courts, including those under Native 
Judges. 

This Act was (baited ].)y T. D. 
Macaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Governor-GenoraFs (Aamcil, 
and brought groat abuse on his head. 
Recent agitation caused by the 
“IlbertBill,” iiroposing to make Euro- 
peans subject to native} inagistrates in 
regard to jioliee and criminal charges, 
has been, by advocates of the latter 
measure, put on all fours with the 
agitation of ^1836. But there is much 
that discriminates the two eases. 


1S7<;. ‘ ‘ The motive of the scmrilitv with 
wmich Macaulay was assailed bv a handful 
of sorry scribblers w^as Iiis advocacy < )f the 
Act, familiarly known as the Black Act, 
which W'ithdre-w from British .sulnect' 
resident in the provinces their j-o called 
privilege of bringing civil apfieals lief ore tla^ 
fcJiipreme Court at <;^alcntta."-r,rrf 
Life of Mam ilia g, 2d ed. i. 35^8. 


Black-Buck, s. Theordinarv name 
of the male antelope (A/d/7opc C 
tlca, Jordon), from th<^ dark liue of iis 
back, by no means howew/r htonillv 
black. 


1090. The remark, VCSraaem- 
hev'B Sun ‘ickich caused th< hlart tut tin 
Anteloiies’ Barks."— Ovia(!t‘>n, 13p. 


. ,_age. ..All old-fashioned 
.expression, for HindiLstaiii, and other 
vernaculars, which used to be (‘ommoii 
among officers and men of tlie Royal 
Army,butwas almost confined to than. 
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Black Partridge, s. The popular 
Indian name of the common francolin 
of S.E. Eiu’ope and Western Asia, 
( Frcuicolinus culgaris^ Stephens), notable 
for its harsh qiiusi-articulate call, 
interpreted in Tarioiis parts of the 
world into Tery different syllables. 
The rhythm of the call is faudy repre- 
sented *by two of the imitations which 
come nearest one another, yiz., that 
given by Sultan Baber (Persian) : 
^ Slur Ll'ram, shuhralC {‘PTe got 
milk and sugar'!; and (Hind.) one 
given by Jerdon : ^ Lmaii piydz adrah ’ 
'( ‘ Garlic, onion, and ginger I ) A 
more pious one is : Kl udd terl pidrat, 

' God is thy strength ! ’ Another men- 
tioned by Capt. Baldwin is very like 
the trntli ; “ Be quick, pay your 
debts ! But perhaj>s the Greek inter- 
pretation recorded by Athenaeus (ix. 
39) is best of all : rph rots KaKovpyois 
KctKa, ‘ Three-fold ills to the ill-doers! ’ 
—See Jlivro Fuio^ Bk. i. ch. xviii. and 
note 1. 

Black Town, n.p. Still the popular 
name of the native city of Ma(b*as, 
iis distinguished from the Port and 
southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
which su]>ply theii* wants. 

Bluch Toiuii is also used at Bombay. 
— See last quotation under Bombay. 

1673. Fryer calls the native tovii of 
Madras “the Heathen 'lown/’ and “the 
Indian Town.'' 

^ 1727. “ The. Black Town (of Madi*as) is 

iidiabited by Gotton's, Mahometans^ and 
Indian ClirlMians. . . . It was walled in to- 
wards the Land, when <luvernor Pit ruled 
Hcoa. i 367. . 

^ 1780. “ Adjoining the glacis of Port St. 

George, to the noi-thwaixl, is a large town 
commonly called the Black Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to prevent any 
surprise by a bodj’ <A ht>rse.*'’ — Hodges^ p. 6. 

,, . Cadets iijfon their arrival in 

the c<nnitry, nuniy of whom . , . are obliged 
to take 11 } > their r<?sidence in dirty )mnch- 
hons(*s in the Black Town. . F~~Munrd*s 
Mimatiir^ 22. 

Black Wood. The popular name 
for what is in England toimed * rose- 
wood ; ' produced chioily by several 
species of iJulhergia, and from which ^ 
the celebrated carved furniture of 
Bombay is anade.-— See Sissoo« 

1879. (In Babylonia). * ‘ In a mound to the 
south of the iniiss of city ruins cidled Jam-' 
jnma, IVtr. Eassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . , . ♦ the cornices. 


were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian hlackwood. M thcim lun^ July 5, 22. 

Blanks, This word is used for 
I whites' or ‘Emnpeans’ (Port. Iranco) 
in the following, but we know not if 
anywhere else in English: 

1718. “The Heathens . . . too shy to 
ventm'e into the Churches of the Blanks 
(so they call the Christians), since these 
were generally adorned with fine eloaths 
and all manner of }jroud ap^iarel.” — 
( Ptierjenhalg and Plniscko)^ Propagation of 
the Gospel, <{r. Pt. I. 3rd ed. p. 70. 

Blinibee, s. Mala 3 'al. mlimli ; Hind. 
helamhu, Malay. IdlimhUtg. The fruit 
oiAverrlioa hilimU, L. The genus was 
so called by Linnaeus in honour of 
Averrhoes, the Arab commentator on 
Aristotle and Avicenna. It embraces 
two species cidtiyated in India for their 
fruits ; neither known in a wild state. 
See for the other, Cumrunga. 

Bloodsucker, s. A harmless lizard 
[Lacerta crisfata) is so called, because 
when excited it changes in colour 
(especially about the neck) from a 
dirty yellow or grey, to a dark rod. 

1810. “On the morn, however, I dis- 
covered it to be a large lizard, termed a 
blood-sucker.”— Life of Leiidcn, 
110 . 

Bobachee, s. A cook (male). This 
is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation of 
bdwarclii, a term originally brought, 
according to Hammei*, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into "Westem Asia. 
At the ^Mongol Court the BCtwarclu 
was a high dignitary, ‘ Lord Sewer ’ 
or the like (see Ham'inePs Qoldm 
Plorde, 235, 401). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, however, stated to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol original 
for the word, which appears to be Or. 

! Turki. 

c. 1333. *^Chaqueemiraunbawerdjy,et 
lorsqne la table a dte dressde, cet officier 
s’assied devant son maltre . . . le hdwcnijy 
coupe la viande eii petits morce^mx.^ Ces 
gens-lk poss^^dent nne grande habilete pour 
ddpecer la viande.”— Batata, ii. 407. 

c. 1590. BawarcM is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Am {Blockrnanns 
Eng. Tr. i. 58). 

1810. . the dripping . . , is returned 

to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. This little neat, 
dmnly, and cheap dripping-ladle, answers 
admirably; it being in the power of the 
babachy to baste any part with great pre- 
cision.” — Williamson, P. M. i. 238. 
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866 . 

‘‘ And every nighfe and morning 
The bohachee shall kill * 

The sempiternal moorglm. 

And we’ll all have a grill.” 

The Dawk Biingalmf 223, 

Bobaciiee-Coimali, s. H. BawarcM- 
hhCina, ‘ Cook- house/ i,e, Ejtclieu; 
generally in a cottage detached from 
the residence of a European household. 

Bobhery-hob ! interj. The Anglo- 
Indian colloquial representation of a 
common exclamation of ECindus when 
in^ surprise or grief — ‘Bap-re! or 
Bap-re Bap ’ ‘ 0, Father ! ’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interjection was ‘My 


Madre mia! as a vulgar exclamation 
of admiiution. 

1834. “ They’’ both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay senseless, and the syce 
by his side muttering Bapre bapre.” — The 
Bahoo, i. 48. 

Bobbery, s. From the last. A noise, 
a distiubance, a row. 

1830. “ When the band struck up (my 
Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me. —Mem* of Col, Mountain^ 2d ed. 106. 

186G. “But what is the meaning of all 
this bobbery % '^-^The Daiok-Bungalo w, p. 387. 

BolUry IB used in ‘ pigeon English,’ 
and of coiuse a Chinese origin is found 
for it, viz., j9a-p«, Cantonese, ‘a noise.’ 

Bobbery-pack, s. A pack of hounds 
of different breeds, or (oftener) of no 
breed at all, wherewith young officers 
hunt jackals or the like; presumably 
so-called from' the noise and disturb- 
ance that such a pack are apt to raise. 
And hence a ‘ scratch pack ’ of any 
kind, as a ‘ scratch match ’ at cricket, 
(See a quotation under Bunow)/ 

^1878. , . . “on the mornings when the 
bobbera pack went out, of which Mac- 
pliepon was ‘master,’ and I ‘whip’ we 

Sf i 142 ® ^ in theMofm. 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 

“ What a Cabinet has put together J 

—a regular bobbery-pack.” ^ 

mp. The name ap- 
phed to the estuary of the Canton 
idiver. It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 


do Tigre f diXidi that to be a rendering 
of the Chinese name Hu-Men, “Tiger 
(rate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is sii|)posed to be the name of the 
river. 

1747. “At 8 o’clock we passed the Bog of ; 
Tygers, and at noon the Lyon’s To^ver. — 
A Voy. to the JS. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

1770. “The City of Canton is situated 
on the banks of the Tigris, a large river 

. . ., — May mil (tr. 1777) ii. 258. 

1782. “ . . . h sept lieues de la boaehe 

du Tigre, on apper^oit la Tour du Lion.” — 
Bonnerat, Voyage, ii. 234. 

. Bocha, s. II. locM. A , kind of 
! chair-palankin formeiiy in use in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1810. “ Ladies are usually conveyed about 
Calcutta . . . in a kind of palanc|uiii cailed 
a bochah . . . being a compound of our 
sedan chair with the body of a chariot. . 

I should have observed that most of the 
gentlemen residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 
^hahs.”— V. M, I 322. 

Bogue, n.p. TMs name is applied 
by seamen to the narrows at the mouth 
of the Canton Eiver, and is a coitu])- 
tion of Boca, — (See Bocca Tigris.) 

BoHah, Bauleab, s. Beng, BMia.^ 
A kind of light accommodation boat 
with a cabin, in use on the Bengal 
rivers.; We do ^ not find the word in 
any of the dictionaries, Ives, in the 
middle of last century, describes it as 
a boat very long, but so narrow that 
only one man could sit in the breadth, 
though it carried a multitude of 
rowers. This is not the character. of . 
the boat so-called now. 

1757. “To get two bolias, a Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the ISTazir.” — Ires, 157. 

1810. ‘ ‘ On one side the picturestpie boot^ 
of the natives, with their floating huts; or 
the _other the boiios and pleasure-boats of 
the English.”— Jfro’w Graham, 142. 

1811. ‘ ‘ The extreme lightness e.f its ct ai- 
striiction gave it incredible .... speeit. 



dist.ance of 400 ma,rine leagiimf'^Boirym 
lii. The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, with only a small kiosque at the stern. 

1824. “We found two Bholiaixs, or la-rn- 
row-boats, with convenient cabins.' . . 
Beher, i. 26. 

1834. Fivers s attention had been at- 

tr^ted by seeing a large beaaliah in the 
act of swinging to the tide.”--ii((feio, i. 14. 

Bolta, s._A timi of a ropo. Sea 
Hmd. from Port, wlta {Eoehick). 
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Bombasa, n.p* Island o£ 

Mombasa, ol£ the E. African coast, is 
HO called in some old 'Vi'orks. Bomlitsl 
is used ill Persia for a negro slave, see 
quotation. 

1510. . Another island, in which 

there is aeity<jf the Moors called Bomhaza, 
very large and beautiful.” — Barbosa, 11. See 
also (Joionkd Papers under 160l>, i. 188. 

1883. . the Sombassi, or coal-black 

negro of the interior, being of much less 
price, and usually only used as a cook.” — 
Wills, Modem Persia, 320. 

Bombay, n.p. It lias been alleged, 
often and positively (as in the 
quotations below from Eryer and 
Grose) that tins name is an English 
corruption froin the Portuguese 
Borahahkt, ‘ good bay.’ The grammar 
of the alleged etpnon is bad, and the 
history is no better ; for the name can 
he traced long before the Portuguese 
occupation, long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese in India. C. 1430, we 
find the islands of ]\Iahim and Miimla- 
Eevi, which united form the existing 
island of Bombay, held, along with 
Salsette, by a liindu llfu, who was 
tributary to the Mahoinmedan King of 
Guzerat. (See Eds Maid, ii. 3o().) The I 
same form reappears(1510) in Barbosa’s ' 
^ana-Maijamhu (p. 68), in the Estado 
da India under ld25, and (1563) in , 
Garcia Do Orta, who wiites both 
Momhaini and Bomhaim. The latter 
author, mentioning the excellence of 
the areca produced there, speaks of 
himself as having had a grant of 
the island from the King of Portu- 
gal (see below). It is customarily 
called Bambaim on the earliest English 
Eupee coinage. — See under Eupee. 
The shrine of the goddess Mumba- 
Bevl from which the name is supposed 
to have been taken, stood on the 
Esplanade till the middle of last 
century, when it was removed to its 
present site in the middle of what is 
now the most frequented part of the 
native town. 

1507. “Sultan Mahommed Bigarrah of 
Cxuzerat having carried an army against 
Chaiwal, hi the year of the Hijra 913, 
in order to destroy the Europeans, he 
effected his designs against the towns of 
Bassai (Bassein, q. v.) and Manbai, and re- 
turned to his own capital. . . — Miraid- 

Akniedi (Bird’s transi.) 214“15. 

1516. .... “a fortress of the before* 
named King (of Guzerat), called Tana 
mayambu, and near it is a Moorish town> 
very pleasant, with many gardens . * a 


town of very great Moorish mosques, and 
temples^of worship of the Gentiles .... it 
is likewise a sea port, but of little trade.” — 
Barbosa, 69. 

The name here appears to combine, in a 
common oriental fashion, the names of the 
adjoining town of Thana (q.v.) and Bombay. 

1525. “E a Ilha dez Momhayn, que no 
forall velho estaua em catorze mill e quatro 
cento fedias . . . . j“ xiPij. iiii.e fedias. 

“E ^os anos otros estaua arrendada 
por mill trezentos setenta e cinque par- 
daos j iii.c Ixxv, pardaos. 

“ Hoy afoi*ada a mestre Dioguo pelo dito 
governador, i)or mill quatro centos trinta 
dous pardaos meo . . j iiij.c xxxij. pardaos 
m6oP — Tomho do Eskido da India, 160-161. 

1552. ... “a small sti’eam called 
which runs into the Bay of Bombain, and 
wdiicli is regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurate and the 
Kingdom of Decan.” — Barr os, I. ix. 1. 

„ “ The Governor advanced against 

Bombay m on the 6th February, which was 
moreover the very day on which Ash Wed- 
nesday fell.” — Couto, iv., V. 5. 

1554. “ Item of Mazaguao SSOO/et^ccs. 

Item of Monhaym, 17,000/ec^ea,9. 

Kents of the lands surrendered by the 
King of Oanbaya in 1543, from 1535 to 
1548.”— /S'. Botelho, Tomho, 139. 

1563. “ . . . and better still is (that the 
areca) of Momhaim, an estate and island 
which the King our Lord has graciously 
granted me on perpetual lease.”* — Garcia 
De Orta, f. 91 v. 

„ “Seiivant. Sir, here is Simon 
Toscano your tenant at Bomhaim, who has 
brought this basket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor ; and he 
say.s that wdien he has moored his vessel he 
will come here to put up.” — Ihid. f. 134 v. 

1644. Descriptmi of the Port of Mom- 
baym . . . The Viceroy Conde de Linhares 
sent the 8 councillors to foitify this Bay, so 
that no Eurox:>ean enemy should be able to 
enter. These Ministers visited the place, 
and were of oxunion that the “width (of the 
entrance) being so great, becoming even 
wider and more unobstructed further in, 
there was no place that you could foitify so 
as to defend the entrance . , P—Boeaoro, 
MS. f. 227. 

1666. “Oes Tcherons .... demeurent 
pour la jffupart h Baroche, a Bambaye et k 
AmedahadP—I’hevenot, v. 40. 

„ “De Bacaim h Bombaiim il y a 
six lieues.”— /6. 248. 

1673. “December the Eighth we paid 
our Homage to the IJnion-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bomhaim.” — Fryer, 59. 


* ** Terra e illia de que El-Rei nosso senhor me 
fez merc6, aforada em fatiota.” Em fatiota is 
a comiption apparently of ew/phiteukt, i.e, pro- 
perly the pei'son to whom land was granted 
on a lease such as the Civil Law called m~ 
phykusis. “The emidiyteuta was a perpetual 
lessee who paid a perpetual rent to the owner.’^ — 
EnnUsh Cyc. s.v. Emphyteusis. 
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1673. “ Bombaim . . . ventures fxirthest 
out into the Sea, making the Mouth of a 
spacious Bay, from whence it has its Ety- 
mology ; Bombaim.”— 62. 

1676. “ Since the present King of England 
married the Princess of Eortugall, who had 
in Portion the famous Port of Bombeye . . . 
they coin both Silver, Copper, and Tinn.”— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 6. 

1677. “ Quod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
una cum dependentiis suis, nobis ab origine 
bonH fide ex pacto (sicut oportuit) tradita 
non fuerit.” — King Charles //. to the vice- 
roy h. de Mendoza Eurtado, in Descn., d;c., 
of the Pm't and Island o/Bombay, 1724, p. 77. 

1690. ‘ ‘ This Island has its Denomination 

from the Harbour, which .... was origin- 
ally called Boon Bay, ic. in the Portuguese 
Ijanguage, a Good Bay or Harbour. — 
Ovington, 129. 

1711. Lockyer declares it to be im- 
possible, with all the Company’s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “a Mart of great 
Business.” — P. 83. 

c, 1760 “One of the most com- 

modious bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomina- 
tion of Bombay, by corruption from the 
Portuguese Buona-Bahia, though now usu- 
ally %\Titten by them Bombaim.”— 
i. 29. 

1770. “No man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy as to give rise to the 
proverb, That at Bombay a man's life did 
not exceed two monsoons f'—Baynal (E. T. 
1777) i. 389. 

1809, ‘ ‘ The largest pagoda in Bombay is 
in the Black Town, ... It is dedicated to 
MomlaBevee ... who by her images and 
attributes seems to be Parvati, the wife of 
Siva.” — Maria Graham, 14. 

Bombay Box-work. , This -well- 
known manufacture, consisting in the 
decoration of boxes, desks, &e., with 
yeneers of geometrical mosaic, some- 
what after the fashion of Tunbridge 
ware, is said to have been introduced 
from Shiraz to Surat a century ago, 
and some 30 years later from Surat to 
Bombay. The yeneers are formed by 
cementing together fine tnangular 
prisms of ebony, iyory, green-stained 
iyory, stag’s horn, and tin, so that 
the sections when sawn across foim 
the required pattern, and such thin 
sections are then attached to the panels 
of the box with strong glue. 

Bombay Buck. — See Bummelo. 

Bombay Marine. This was the 
title borne for many years by the i 
meritorions but somewhat depressed , 
seryice which in 1830 acquired the 
style of the “Indian Nayy,” and on | 


'8 BOKITO. 

30th April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
known to their brethren of the * Hoy al 
Nayy, under the temptation of allitera- 
tion, as the “Bombay Buccaneers.” 
In their earliest employment against 
the pirates of Western Inciia and the 
Persian Gulf, they had been known as 
“ the Grab Seryice.” But, no matter 
for these names, the history of this 
Nayy is full of brilliant actions and 
seryices. We will quote two noble 
examples of public virtue I 

(1) In duly, 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore John Hayes, took two 
large Jimks issuing from Batayia, then 
under' blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden withDutch property, valued 
at £600, 000. But Hayes knewtiiat such 
a capture would create great difficulties, 
and embarrassments in the English 
trade at Canton ; and he ^ directed the 
release of this splendid prize. 

(2) 30th June, 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, cariying 
ten 18-pr. carronades, and four O-prs.) 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of-war 
‘ Peacock ’(539 tons, carrying twenty 32- 
pr. carronades, and two long 18-prs. ). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul domi his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal. The ‘ Peacock ’ opened &e, and 
a short but brisk action followed, in 
which Boyce and his fii’st lieutenant 
were shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a special pension from the Com- 
pany (£435 in all), and lived to his 93rd 
year to enjoy it.* 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Na^y by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. E. Low* 

1780. “The Hon. Company’s schooner. 
Carinjar, with Lieut. Murry CoiriTnanthn-, 
of the Bombay Marines is going to Archin 
{sic, see Acheen) to meet the Ceres and the 
other Europe ships from Madniss, to put 
on board of them the St. Helena stores.” — 
Hichfs Bengal Gazette, Apnl 8th. 

Bonito, s. A fish {Thgnnvs 
Belamys, Day) of the same family 
(Scomhridae) as mackerel and tunny, 
very common in the Indian Seas. 
The name is Portuguese, and appa- * 
rently is the adj. bonito, * fine.’ 

c. 1610. “On y pesche vne qiiantite 

Lieut. Low erroneously stated the iieusioii to 
be from the United States Govt. (//, o/Ind. Aar*/. 

I 294 ). 
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{idmirablc cle gros [)c)iHsons, de sept ou liuit 
sortes, <1111 sont rieaiitiiKiins quasi de mesme 
race et espece . . . eoiinne bonites, ^alba- 
chores, daurades, etautres.’’ — PyrardA^ 137. 

1615. “Bonitoes and albicores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow to be very large.”— 
Terr If, inPicrehas, ii. 1464. 
c. 1620. 

How many sail o! well-mannkl ships 
As the Bonito does the Flying-fish 
Have w’e pursued. . . 

Becmm. tC* FM., The Double MarHage, ii. 1. 

c. 1760. “The fish undoubtedly takes 
its name from relishing so ’well to the taste 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
Bonito, which answers in our tongue to 
delicious.”— i. 5. 

1764. 

“ While on the yard-arm the harpooner sits, 
Strikes the boneta, or the shark en- 
snares.”— 6" ra/nper, B. ii. 

1773. “ The Captain informed us he had 

named his ship the Bonnetta, out of gratitude 
to Providence ; for once .... the ship in 
which he then sailed was becalmed for five 
weeks, and during all that time, numbers of 
the fish Bonnetta swam close to her, and 
were caught f<>r food ; he resolved therefore 
that the ship he should next get, should be 
called the Bonnetta T — Bemvdf^ Journal c/f 
a Tour, Sc., under Oct. 10, 1773. 

BoEZe, s. A term long applied by 
Europeans in GMna to the Buddhist 
clergy, but origiiiatiiig with early 
yisitors to Japan. Its origin is how- 
eyer not quite clear. The Ohinese 
Fan-seng, ‘a religious person,’ is in 
Japanese proii. homi or honzS ; ^but 
K6ppen prefers fd-sze, ‘ Teacher of the 
Law,’ pron. in Japanese ho-ziX Lt 
will be seen that some of the old 
quotations favom* one, and some the 
other of these soiu’ces. On the other 
hand Bandhya (for Skt. vandFya, - to 
whom worship or reyerence is due, 
yery reyerend') seems to bo applied 
in Nepal to the Buddhist clergy, and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bonze 
(bonzO?) traceable to this, {Essays, 
1874, p. 03.) The same word, as 
haudhe or Jmnde^ is in Tibetan similarly 
applied. — (See Jaeschl^ts BkL p. 365.) 

The word first occurs in Jorge 
_'ilyarcz’s account of Japan, and next, 
a little later, in the letters^ of ^ St. 
Erancis Xavier. Cocks in his Diary 
uses forms approaching boze. 

1540. “ I find the common secular people 
here less impure and more obedient to rea- 
son than their |>rie.sts whom they call 
bonzos .”— of At. #. Xavier, In €oU- 
ridgds Fife, ii. 238. 

DL tPv' JUkidlnu 1- "'-b au<i also Bcliott’s 
Zur Liit. tk*- Chin. lUuldhisviw, 1873, p. 40, 


1552. “Eriibescunt enim, et incredibi- 
liter confundimtur Bonzii, ubi male co- 
haerere, ac pugnare inter sese ea, quae 
docent, palam ostenditur.” — Bcti. Fr. 
Xaverii Eputt. V. xvii., ed. 1667. 

1572. “. . . sacerdotes . . . qui ipsorum 
lingud Bonzii api^ellantur.” — E. Acosta, 58. 

1585. “They have amongst them (in 
Japan) many x->i’iests of their idols whom 
they do call Bonsos, of the wFich there be 
great convents.” — PaTkes\^ Tr. of MeJidoza, 
(1589) ii. 300. 

1590. “This doctrine doe all they em- 
brace, which are in China called €en, but 
with us- at lapon are named Bonzi.” — A% 
Exet. Treatise of the Kvngd, of China, etc., 
Hakluyt, ii. 580. 

c. 1606. “Ca|)t. Saris has Bonzees.” — 
PuTcJms, i. 374, 

1618. “And their is 300 boze (or pagoii 
pristes) have alowance and inentaynance for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as munkes and fryres use to doe amongst 
the Kornaii pai^istes.” — Cocks, ii. 75. 

He also spjells bosses (i. 143). 

1727. . . . “Or perhaps make him fadge 
ill a China bonzee in his Calendar, under 
the name of a Christian Saint.”— A. Ham, 
i. 253. 

1794-7. 

“ Alike to me encas’d in G recian bronze 
Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonze.” 
Pursuits of Biter ature, 6th ed. j). 33.5. 

c. 1814. 

“ While Fum deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, 
Bohea — 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum — are 
sacred to thee.” 

T, 3foore, Hum and Finn, 

Bora, s. Hind, and Guz. hohrd, 
and hoJiord, wbicb H. H. Wilson re- 
fers to the Sansk. vya/vahdrl, ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ from wMcb. are 
formed the ordinary Hind, words 
hyoliarvt, hyoliarhjd (and a Quzerati 
form wMeb comes yery near boliord). 
This is confiimed by tbe quotation 
from Nurullab below, but it is not 
quite certain. Dr. John Wilson (see 
below) gives an Ai'abic deriyatioii 
which we have been unable to verify. 

There are two classes of Bohras be- 
longing to different Mahommedan 
sects, and different in habit of life, 

1. The Slit a Bohras, who are es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congregate in Surat, Bmhanpiug Uj- 
jain, &c. They are those best known 
far and wide by the name, and are 
usually devoted to trading and money- 
lending. Their original seat was in 
Guzerat, and they are most numerous 
there, and in the Bombay temtory 
generally, but are also to be found in 
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various parts of Central India and the 
N -W. Provinces. The word in Bom- 
hav is often used as synonymous with 
pedlar or hoxwala (q-v.). They are 
aenoraUy weU-to-do people, keeping 
very cleanly and comfortable houses. 

These Bolhras appear to forin one of 
tTie numerous Slil’a sects, akin in 
character to, and apparently of the 
same origin as, the Ismailiyah (or As- 
sassins of the Middle Ages), and claim 
as their original head and doctor in 
India one Ya’kflB, who eimgi-ated 
from Egypt, and landed at Cambay 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, tiU that county wm con- 
quered by the Turks in loSS. 
large exodus of the sect to India then 
took place. Like the Ismailis thej 
attach a divine character to theu 
Mullah or chief Pontiff, who now 
resides at Surat. They are guided by 
him in aU things, and they ® 

percentage on their profits. But theie 
are several sectarian subdivisions . 
Bmcdi Bohi'as, Sulaimatil Bohras, iko. 

2. The Smini Bohras. These are 
very numerous in the Northern Con- 
can and Guzerat. They.are essentialh' 
peasants, sturdy, tlu-ifty, and excel- 
lent cultivators, retainmg much of 
Hinduhabit; andare, though theyhave 
dropt caste distinctions, vew exclu- 
sive and “ denominational (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it). Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan (in Baroda 
State) there is a rich and thriving 
community of trading Bohras of the 
Sunni section; they have no mter- 
ooursG with, their Shi’a namesakes. 

The history of the Bohras is stiU 
yei’Y obscure ; nor does it seem ascer- 
tained whether the two sections were 
orkinally one. Some things indicate 
that the Shf a Bohras may be, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable part of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are un- 
questionably of Hindu descent, 
haye been native converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 
brought over to Sunnism by the Guze- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
vsaid with much reserve. The history 
is worthy of investigation. 

The quotation from Ibn Batuta, 
which refers to Gandari on the Baroda 
river, south of Cambay, alludies most 
probably to the Bohras, and may per- 
haps, though not necessarily, indicate 


an origin for the name different from 
either of those suggested. 

c. 1343. “When we arrived at Kandahar 
^ ^ ^ w© r6C6iV6cl 3* visit from til© piinci|hil 
Mnsulmans dwelling at his {the ])agan^ 
King’s) Capital, such as the ahildrcn jo 
Khojah Bohrah, among wlioin was the Aa- 
khoda Ibrahim, who had dp^'essels beioiigmg 
to him .” — Ibn Batuta^ iv. oS. 

c. 1620. KiiruUah of Shuster, quoted 
by Colebrooke, speaks of this class as I laying 
been converted to Islam 300 years behin.'. 
He says also : “Most of them subsist by 
commerce and niechaiiical trades ; as i.s in- 
dicated by the name Bohrah, which signrhe.s 
‘ merchant ’ in the dialect of Gujerat.' In 
As. Ees., vii. 338. 

1673. . The rest(of theMahomme- 


dans) are adopted under the name of the, 
r Kingdom they are born in, . 


Province or ^ ---- • 

Mogul ... or Schisms they have niadt*, a< 
Biihim, Jemottec, and the lowest of all i- 
Borrah.”— i^rjf/er, 93. 

1810. “ The Borahs are an inferior set of 
travelling merchants. The inside of 
box is like that of an English country 
shop, spelling-books, prayer-books, lavender 
water, eau de luce, soap, tapes, scissors, 
knives, needles, and thread make but a 
small part of the variety .”— Grakaruy 
33. 

1825. “ The Boras (at Broach) in general 
are unpoxiular, and held in the same ostj- 
mation for parsimony that the^ Jews are in 
England.” — Reher, ed, 1844, ii. 119 ; also 
see 72. 

1853. “I had the pleasure of baptizing 
Ismail Ibraiin, the first Bohora who, as far 
as we know, has yet embraced Christianity 
in India. . . . lie appears thoroughly di- 
vorced from Muhammad, and from ^AH the 
son-in-law of Muhammad, whom theBo/^ord** 
or Initiated, according to the meaning of the 
Ai’abic word, from which the name is de- 
rived, esteem as an improvement on his 
father-in-law, havingahigherdegreeof inspi- 
ration, which has in good measure, as they 
imagine, manifested itself among his sue- 


wileh of Syria. . . ."—Ijetter of i)r, John 
WiUon, in Life, p. 456. 

1863. “ . . . India, between which and 
the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
able trade is carried on, cinefiy by Borah 
merchants of Guzerat and Cktch.”™iia.dp# /*, 
Introd. to Varthema, Hak. Soc. xlix. 


Borneo, n.p. This name, as applied 
to the great Island in its entirety, is 
taken from that of the chief Malay 
state existing on it when it became 
known to Europeans, Brune, BurM\ 
Brunai or Burnai, stiU existing and 
known as Brunei, 

1516. “In this island much camphor for 
eating is gathered, and the Indians value it 
highly. . . , This island is called Bomey.’* 
—Barbosa, 203-4, 
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1584. “ Camphora from Brimeo 

reading probably, iov Bxuneo)n^ve to 
China.”— Barrel!, m HaM., n. 41.^. 

1(314. In Sainsbury, i. 313, it is written 

Y»Y| CkO 

1707 ■ «The great island of Bornew or 
Bornei, the lareest except adi/orJ«», m 
the known world, Hrtwn ii. 44. 

Boro-Bodor, or -Buto, n-P- The 
name of a great BucMhistic monument 
of Indian character in the district ot 
Kadu in Java ; one of the most remark- 
able in the world. It is a quasi-pjua- 
midal structure occupying the sumnut 
of a hill, which apparently forms the 
core of the building. It is quadnm- 
gular ill plan, the sides however broken 
by successive iirojechons; each side of 
tie basement, 400 feet. Including the 
basement, it rises in six successive ter- 
races, four of them formmg corndon^ 
the sides of which are panelled mth 
bas-reliefs, which Mr. Fergusson calcu- 
lates would, if extended in a single line, 
cover three miles of 
present scenes in the lite ot bakyaMiuii, 
kenes from the Jatakas or pre-exis- 
tences of Sakya, and other sene.s oi 
Buddhistic groups. Above the corn- 
dors the structiu'c becomes cu-cular, 
rising in three shidlower stages, bor- 
dered with small da.gohas (72 in niun- 
ber), and a largo dagoba crowms the 
whole. The 72 dagohas are hollow, 
built in a kind of .stone. lattice, and 
oach contains, or has contained, mthm, 
a stone Buddha in the usual attitude. 
In niches of the conidors also a,re 
numerous Buddhas larger than 1 e 
and about 400 in mimber. .Mr. her- 
siisson concludes from various data 
that this wonderful structure must 
date from a.d. 650 to 800. . 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Talentii’n’s groat History of the Dutch 
Indies (1726), nor does its name e\xv 
seem to have reached Biiropo till on 
Stamford Eaffie.s. the British. Lieut..- 
Govornor of Java, visited the district m 
Janiiarv, 1814. The stmeture was then 
covered" with soil and vegetation, even 
with trees of considerable sisie. Kattles 
caused it to bo cleared, and dmwings 
and nieasiircinents to bo macte. 
History of Java, and Crawtui*d s 
of tbe Indian Arcbipelago 
known to tbo world. Ibe Bnteb 
Oovernment in 18T4 piiblisbed a ^reat 
collection of illustratiTO plates, witn a 
descrix>tiTe text. . 

Tbe meaning of tbe name by wmcjx 


tbis monument is known in tbe i;ioigb- 
bourbood bas been miicb 
Eaf9.es writes it Boro Bodo. Tbe most 
probable interpretation, and that ac- 
cepted by Eriedricb and other scbolars 
of weight, is that of ^Myriad Buddhas. 
Tbis would be in some analog}' to 
another famous Buddhist niomuneiit 
in a neighbouring district, at Bram- 
banan, which is called Chandl beuni^ 
or tbe Thousand Temples,” though 
tbe number bas been really 238. 


Bosh, s. and inter] . This is alleged 
to he taken from the Tm'kish hash 
signifying “ empty, vain .iiselep, void 
of sense, meaning or utility Uiva- 
houses Diet.). But we have not been 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. 

Bosnian, Boebman, s. Boatswain. 
Lascar’s Hind. {Roebuck). 

Botickeer, S. Port, bot^iaaro. A 
shop or stall-keeper. — See BoiLtiq[iie.^ 
1567. “Item, iiareceo qiie ... os boti- 
queiros niio tenhao as buticas apertas nos 
dias de festa, seiiao depois la messa da 
terca.”— Decree 31 of Council of Croa, m 
Ardhiv. Port. Orient., fasc, 4. 

1727. “ He past all over, and was 

forced* to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
Shopkeepers, who before could pay him 
Taxes.”— A. i. 268. 

Bo Tree, S. The name given in 
Ceylon to the Pippal Vee (see 
Pmml) as reverenced by tbe Buddhists. 
Sin"b. bo-gds. — Bqqtji Dmer son lennenty 
ii. 632 seqq,, a chronological series of 
nkices of tbe Bo-tree from b.g. 288 to 
A.D. 1739. 

1675. “Of their (the Veddas’) worship 
there is little to tell, except that like die 
Oiimaleze, they set round the high trees Bo- 
gas, which our people call Par/od-trees, \vit\i a 
stone base and put lamps upon 
Vtoi Goens in Valentijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681. “I shall mention but one tree 
more as famous and highly set bv as any of 
the rest, if not inore^ so, ^^bo it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in Uie 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gabab ; we the God-Tree.^^—Pnox, 18. 

Bottle-Tree, s. Qu. Adanse^^ 
digitata, or ‘baobab?’^ Its aspect is 
somewhat suggestive of tbe name, but 
we have not been able to ascertain. 

1880, ‘ * Look at tbis xirisoner slumbering 

peacefully under tbe suggestive bottle- 
tree.’* — A li JBcibcij 153. 

Boiitiq,ue, s. A common word in 
Ceylon and the Madras Presidency (to 
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■wMcli it is now peculiar) for a small 
native shop or booth : Port, hutica or 
Uteca. PromBluteau (Suppt.) it would 
seem that the use of hutica was pecu- 
liar to Portuguese India. 

1554. “ . . . nas quaes buticas nmguem 

pode vender senao os que se concertaiii com 
oEeiideiro.” — Botelho^ Toinho do Estado da 
Indict, 50. 

c. 1561. “ The Malabars who sold in the 

botecas.” — Qon'ca,, i. % 267. 

1739. '‘That there are many battecas 
built close under the Town-wall.” — Eemao'ks 
on Fortfm, of Fort St George, in Wheeler, 
iii. 188. 

1742. In a grant of this date the word 
ax^pears as Butteca. — Selections from Be- 
cords of S. Afcot District, ii. 114. 

1772. “ . . . a Boutique merchant 

having died the 12th inst. ,, his widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his body.”— 
Papers relating toE. I. Affairs, 1821, x>* 268. 

1780. “You must know that Mrs. Hen- 
peck ... is a great buyer of Bargains, so 
that she will often go out to the Eurox)e 
Shops and the Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 Ilux)ees in articles that we have riot the 
least occasion for.” — India Gazette, Dec. 9. 

1782. “ For Sale at No. 18 of the range 
Botiques to the northward of Lyon’s Build- 
ings, where musters (q.v.) maybe seen. . .” 
India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1834. “ The boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of the street.”-— Ceylon 
Gazetteei% 172. 

Bowla, s. A portmanteau. Hind. 
hdola, from Port, haul, and halm, ‘ a 
trunk.’ 

Bowly, Bowry, S. Hind. ICwU and 
hilort, Mabr. havadi. 0. P. Brown 
(Zillab Diet, s.v.) says it is tbe Tel. 
havidi; hdvt m.dhdvidi=^^'welV This is 
doubtless tbe same word, but in all its 
forms it is probably connected with 
Sansk. vavra, ' a bole, a well,’ or with 
vdjn, ‘ an oblong reservoir, a pool or 
lake.’ There is also in Singhalese 
veeva, ' a lake or pond,’ and in inscrip- 
tions vaviya. There is again Maldivian 
weu, ‘a well,’ which comes near the Grii- 
zerati forms mentioned below. A great 
and deep rectangular well (or tank dug 
down to the springs), furnished with 
a descent to the wnter by means of 
long flights of steps, and generally 
with landings and loggie where travel- 
lers may rest in the shade. ^ This 
kind of structure, almost peculiar to 
Western and Central India, though 
occasionally met with in NTorthern 
India also, is a favourite object of 
private native mnniflcence, and though 
chiefly beneath the leyel , of the ground, 


is often made the subject of most 
effective architecture. Some of the 
finest specimens are in Guzerat, where 
other forms of the WTjrd appear to 
be ivdo and wain. 

One of the most splendid c*f those 
structures is at Asarwai in the suburbs 
of xihmedabad, kiiowm as the Well of 
Dhai (or ‘the Nurse’) Harlr, ])nilt iii 
1485 by a lady of the liouseliold of 
Sultan Mahomined Bigara (that fa- 
mous ‘Prince of Cambay’ celebrated 
by Butler— see under Cambay), at a 
cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. 

There is an elaborate model of a 
great Guzerati hdo/7. in the Iiulia 
kluseum at S. Kensington. 

We have seen in the suburbs of Pa- 
lermo a regular hdoh, excavated in the 
tiifaceous rock that covers the plain. 
It w’as said to have been made at the 
expense of an ancestor of the present 
proprietor (Count Eanehibilo) to em- 
ploy ]:>eople in a time of scarcity. 

c. 1343. “ There w’as also a bain, a name 

by which the Indians designate a very 
spacious kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with steins for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side jjavilions of 
stone, wdth seats and benches. Hie Kings 
and chief men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that are not .supxilied with water,” 
— Ihii Batuta, iv. 13, * 

1775. “Near a village called Sevasee 
Contra I left the line of march to sketch a 
remarkable building . . on a nearaxqmoaeh 
I discerned it to be a w'ell of very sux>erior 
workmanship, of that kind which the 
natives call Bbouree or Bboulie.”— 

Or. Mem. ii. 102. 

1808. “‘Who-so digs a well deserves 
the love of creatures and the grace of God,’ 
but a Vavidee is said to value 10 Kooas 
(or wells) because the water is available to 
bipeds without the aid of a ro])e .” — It 
Dremmond, Ilhistrations of Gaicra ltd, 

1825. “These boolees are singular con- 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . . ” — Hchtr, ed. 
1844, ii. 37. 

1856. “The wao (Sansk. v'dpihi) is a 
large edifice of a picturest[ue and stately as 
well as peculiar character. Above the level 
of the gi’ound a ro%v of four or five ox>en 
Xmvilions, at regular distances from each 
other ... is alone visible. . , . The entrance 
to the wao is by one of the end pavilions,” 
&c., &;c. — Eds Mold, i. 257. 

1876. “To persons not familiar with the 
East such an architectural object as a 
bowlee may seem a strange perversion of 
ingenuity, but the grateful coolness of all 
subterranean a-xxirtments, especially when 
accomx^anied by water, and the quiet gloom 
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of these recesses, fully compensate in the 
eyes of the Hindu for the more attractive 
5 liiy^llificence of the ghdts. Consequently 
the descending flights of which we are now 
speaking, have often been more elaborate 
iunl exipensive pieces of architecture than 
any of the buildings above ground found in 
their vicinity.” — Fer(jimoti, Jndum and 
Bustern Architecture, 4S6.| 

Boxwallall, S. Hybrid Hind. Balms- 
{i.e. box) wdld. A natiye itinerant 
jiedlar, or pachmauy as he wonld be 
called in Scotland by an analogous 
term. The Bo,mudld sells cutlery, 
cheap iiiclx-iiaeks and small wares 
of all kinds, chiefly European. In 
former days he was a welcome 
Yisitor to small stations and solitary 
bmigal^ws. The Bortt of Bombay is 
often a boxwala, and the hoxwdiu in 
that region is commonly called Bora . — 
(See Bora.) 

Bojj s. a. A servant. 

In Southern India and in China a 
native 3 )ersoiial servant is so termed, 
and is haldtually smnmoned vith the 
vocative ‘ Boy ! ^ The same was 
formerly common in Jamaica and 
other W. I. Islands. Siniilar uses are 
familiar of pmr {c.g. in the Yulgate 
Dixit Giezi puer thW Dei. II Kings, 
V, 20), Ar. tmlad^ TraiMpLOP.^ garcon^ 
Imave (G-erm. Kaabe) ; and this same 
word is used for a camp-servant 
in Shakspeare, when Eluelen says': 
“Kill the Foys and the luggage! 
’tis expressly against the laws of 
arms.” — See also Groses Ji//. Antiqui- 
f /es, i, 1S3, and Latin quotation from 
Xavier xmder Conecopoly. The word 
however came to he especially used 
foi* * Slave-boy,’ and a 2 >plied to slaves 
of any age. The Portuguese used 
moco in the same way. In ‘ Pigeon 
English ’ ulst> " servant ’ is whilst 
‘ boy ’ in our ordiiiary sense is discri- 
minated as ^'s/nnUo-hog ! ’ 

b. A Palankin-bearer. 

Ero3ii the name oi the caste, Telug. 
and Mahiyrd. boi/i, Tam. bOvi, &c. 
Wilson gives hJwi as Hind, and Mahr. 
also. The word is in use northw^ard at 
least to the Xeihudda E. In the 
Konkan, people of this class are called 
Kahfir hhfn (see ImL Ant ii. 154, 
iii. 77). P. Ikiolino is therefore in 
error, as he often is, when he says that 
the word bog as applied by the ifinglish 
and other Europeans to the coolies or 
faccliini who curry the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 


guage,” In the first and thii'd quota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like a, 
but any connexion with English at the 
dates seems impossible. 

■a.— 

1609. _“I bought of them a Portugall 
Boy (which the Hollanders had given unto 
the King) . , . hee cost iiiee fortie-flve 
Hollers.” — Keeling ^ in Purchas, i. 196. 

„ “My Boy Stephen (Iravenor. ” — 
Haivkins, in Purchas^ 211. See also 267, 296. 

1681. “We had a hlach boy my Bather 
brought from Porto Xova to attend upon 
him, who seeing his Master to be a Prisoner 
in the hands of the People of his own Com- 
plexion, would not now obey his Com- 
mand.” — Knox, 124. 

1696. “Being informed where the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Hr. Brown) 
took his sword and pistol, and being fol- 
lowed by his hoy with another pistol, and 
Ms horse keeper. . . ” — In TF7ie<?fer, i. 300. 

1784. Eloped. From his master’s House 
I at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy.” — In Seton-Karr, i, 45. See 
also pp. 120, 179 . 

1836. “ The real Indian ladies lie on a 
sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy I 
in a very gentle tone.”—Lr^fcrs frmn 
Madras, 38. 

1866. “Yes, Sahib, I CMustian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.” — Trevelgan, The Daick Bungalom, 

p, 226. 

Also used by the French in the 
East : 

1872. “Mon boy m’aceompagnait pour 
me servir k roccasioii de guide et d’inter- 
]irete.” — Etv. des Deux Mondes, xcviii. 

937 . 

1875. “He was a faithful servant, or 
boy, as they are here called, about forty 
years of age .” — Thomsons Malacca, 228. 

1870. “A Portuguese Boy . . . from 
Bombay. ^^--BlacliiL'ood, Nov., p. 578. 

.K— . 

1554. (At Goa) “also to a naique, with 
6 j'-Jt’ous (piaes) and a rnocadam with 6 torch - 
' bearers {tockas), one umbrella boy {hnon boy 
do sombreiro), two w'ashermen {mahiatos), 6 
'water-carriers (boys Taguoa) all serving the 
governor ... in all 280 pardaos and 4 tangas 
aunuailjg or 84,240 reis.” — 8. Botcllw, Tomho, 
57. 

1501. A proclamation of the viceroy, 
Matthias d’Ai])oquerqiie, orders : “ that no 
person, of what quality or condition soever, 
shall go in a palanqidm without my express 
' licence, save they be over 60 years of age, to 
be firat proved before the Auditor-General 
of Police . . . and those who contravene 
, this shall pay a penalty of 200 cruzados, and 
; persons of mean estate the half, the 
; ^lanqiajs and their belongings to be for- 
i leited, and the bois or moucos who carry 
: such pakmqugs shall be condemned to his 

■ ' ‘C i ' /. i ' O' ? .7' „ 
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Majesty’s gaUeys.’’-^reAj^^^^ PoH. Orma., 
fasc. 3, 324. ’ 

1608-10. “ . . faisans les graiies et 

obseruans Je Sossiego a I’Espagnole, avans 
tousiours leiir boay qui porte leur parasol, 
sans leqiiel ils n’osent sortir de logis, ou 
antrement on les estimeroit joimros et miser- 
Miles, —Mocquet, Voi/ages, B05. 

'i'/ Gentils qui sont 

comma Crocheteurs et Porte-faix, qu’ils 
appellent Boye, c’est a dire Boeuf (!) pour 
pesat faix que ce soit.”— 
Pi/r‘ de la VaL, ii. 27. 

recite the Coolies . . . 
and Falenkecn Boys ; by the very Heathens 
^teemed a degenerate Offspring of the j 
Molencores.^ — Fryei\ 34. j 

Portuguese India are 
tiiose who carry the undores (see Andor). 
and in Salsete there is a village of them 
which pays its dues from the fish which 
they sell, buying it from the fishermen of 
the shores. Diet. s.v. 

• Palankin-hoys. /m?, 

1778. “Boys dc pakmquim, Kahar.” — 
Gramatica Indostana (Port.), Eoma, 86. 

. . . un bambou arque dans le 
milieu, qui tient au jialanquin, and sur 
les bouts duqnel se mettent 5 ou C poiteurs 

qu on appelle Bones. ’’-.S'oiMzeru?, V^iaye, i. 

^oys with Colonel Law- 
nfif r having straggled a little 

picked up by 

the Morattas.»-C«r. Life of alive, i. 207. 

palanquin boys will be laid 
on^the road on Monday. iii. 

1809. “My boys were in high spirits 
swittness. —Maria Graham,, 128. 


wS Ilk.' tit" .’’s SrLSSi 

Frym-, it® set upright. 

1759. “Brabb, so called at Bombay 
Palmira o-a the coast ; and Tall at Ben"-il ’’ 
—Ives, 4o8. 

c. 1760. “There are also here an,] 
there interspersed a few brab ■ 
™ther wild paln..tree« (the 
dern^d from Brabo, which in Portu'n, 
signifies wild . . . the chief m. if p 
that isthetoddy.”_g®,“;^^jgI"'** 

^1809- .^“The Palmm-a . . . he-e c-x’I«l 
the brab, furnishes the be^t ImW- f 
thatching and the dead ones smwe fo ■ fmd ’ ’ 
—Mana Graham, p. 5. 


^ Sea Hind. (jRcie- 

Brab, s. The Palmyra Tree or £o- 
ramis JiitbelHfm-mis. The Portuguese 
called tks Palmeira brava (‘^dld’ 
TOlm), whence the English corruption. 
Ihe term is unknown in Bengal, where 
tte treeis^ed ‘fan-palm,’ ‘palmjTa,’ 
or by the Hind. name m or tar. ^ 

faS of‘Sis c^^^rlfotlf^nnS® 
which is seldom or never used, but o/palm 
kaves, VIZ., of the leaves of that whici the 
Portuguese call palmum, brama S 
wild palm.”-i>. della Valle, ii. 6 ^' 
c. 1666. ‘- Tons les Malabares eerivpnf 
comme nous de gauche h droit sur les feui’lles 
des Falmeras 

^ See Halalcore. 


Braliiniii, Braliiiian, Bramiii s 
In some parts of India called Balmntn ' 
Sansk. Lralmam. This word ntmf 
means a meniher of the prio.stlv casty 
but the original meaning and nsp 
w^ro difterent. Hang {liral.aio lid 
die Brulimanen, pp. 8 - 11 'I 1 

wonl to the root 7 o 4, ‘ toiLrease/ aid 
show.s how it has come to have its 

pre.sent«gnifieation. Thooldor Emdiit 
toini IS Braolman, which como-i p. us 
thi'ongh the Greek and Latin authors. ' 

/Si 

forced theBrabli?sto®dreiifw^^ 

able thiip; nor h.we the®g„of 
suaded the rest of the (Indiansl tT,i, J - 

129b, Marco 3?olo writp^ /t-iT \ • 

man or Abraiamin, which .seeni ' t r^ 
an incorrect Arabic plural fe 4 1 1* V; " 

«iS'o,®;SK>rfe;sr 

their Kings wro?:\n'to” 

live a pure and simple life, led with’ / 

fermis lnstes of other mennes vanfe - 

W, ^Vaheman,FardlcofFacmui, 

1572. 

“Brahmenes sao os sens religiosns- 

D hum, <pie pnineiro jwz nome .-'usciencia.” 

Camuci^, vii. 40. 
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1578.. Acosta 1ms Bragmen. 

1582. “Castaneda, tr. iDy N. L.,” has 
Bramane. 

1630. “The Bramanes . . Origen, caj). 
13 & 15, affirmeth them to bee descended 
from Abraham by Chetiirah, who seated 
themselves in India, and that so they were 
called Ahrahmanes. ”—i/ord, Desc. of the 
Banmn Rel., 71. 

1676. 

“ Comes he to upbraid us 'with his inno- 
cence ? 

Seize him, and take this preacMng Brach- 
maii hence. ” 

Druden, Aurungzehe^ iii. 3. 

1688. “ The public ymrship of the 

pag'ods was tolerated at Goa, and the sect 
of the Brachmaiis daily increased in potver, 
because these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers.” — Driiden, Life of'\ 
Xavier. * | 

1714. “ The Dervis at first made some | 
scruple of violating his p>romise to tlie dying { 
brachman.” — The Spectator, ISTo. 578. ’ " | 

Brahminy Ball, s. A biiil devoted 
to Siva and let loose ; generallj^ found 
frecpieiiting Hindu bazars, and fattened 
by the run of the buiiyas’ shops. 

"The terra is sometiines used more 
generally (brahininy bull, ~ox, or 
-cow) to" denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species.. 

1872. “ He could stop a huge Brahmini 
bull, when ruiming in fury, by catching 
hold of its horns .” — Govimla Samanta , ' i. 
8,5. 

Brahminy Buck, s. The common 
Angio-Indiaii name of the handsome 
bird Casarca riitila (Pallas), or Buddy 
Shieidi’ake ’ ; coiistaiitiy seen on the 
sandy shores of the Gangetic rivers in 
single pairs, the pair almost alwaj^s at 
some distance apart. The Hindi name 
is chakwd, and the clitAlmd^chahivl 
' (male and female of the species) afford I 
a common-place eomjiarison in Hindi ' 
literatmo for faithful lovers and I 
spouses. “ The Hindus have a 
legend that two lovers for their 
indisci'etion were transformed into 
Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite hanks of 
tlie river, and that all night long each, 
in its turn, asks its mate if it shall 
corno across, but the question is always 
met by a negative — “ Chakwa, shall I 
comer'* “ No, Chakwi.** “Chakwi, 
shall I come!"*’ No, Chakwa.” — 
[Jerdou). 

The same author says the bml is 
occasionallj^ killed in Hnglarul. 


Brahminy Kite, s. The Milnis 
Fondicerianus . of Jerdon, Hal ia star 
Indus, Boddaert. The name is given 
because the bird is regarded with some 
reverence by the Hindus as sacred to 
Tishmi. It is found throughout 
India. 

c. 1328. “ There is also in this India a 

certain bird, big, like a Kite, liaviiig a 
white head and belly, but all red above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in- 
deed [the.se birds] go on just like dogs.” — 
Friar Joy'danus, 36. 

1673. “ . . . 'tis Sacrilege with them to 

kill a Cow or a Calf ; but highly piacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated to the Brachmins, 
for which Money will hardly pacify.” — • 
Fryer, 33. 

Brahmo-Somaj . The Bengali pron. 
of (Sansk.) Brahma Samdja, ‘ as- 
semblage of Brahmists * ; Brahma 
being the Supreme Being according to 
the Indian philosophic systems. The 
reform of Hinduism so called was 
heguii by Earn Mohun Eoy {Bdma 
Mohana Bdl) in 1830. Professor A. 
Weber has shown that it does not 
constitute an independent Indian 
movement, hut is derived from Euro- 
pean Theism. 

1876. “ The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
Church of India, is an expexlment hitherto 
unique in religious history.” — Collet, 
Brahmo Year-book, 5. 

Brandul, s. ^Backstay,* in Sea 
Hind. Port, branded {Boebiick). 

Brandy Coortee, or -coatee, s. 

Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruj)tion of ImrCim, ‘ a cloak,’ liter- 
ally gliwiale, from Pers. bardn, rain. 
Barani-knrti seems to be a kind of 
hybrid shaped by the English W'Ord 
coat, though hurta and hurU are true 
Pers. wm'ds for various forms of jacket 
or tunic. 

1788. “ Barrannee —a cloak to cover one 
from the rain,” — Ind. Vocab. (Stockdale). 

Brandypawiiee, s. Brandy and 
water. A specimen of genuine Urdd, 
i.€. Camp jargon, which hardly needs 
interpretation. Hind, pdnl, ‘water.* 
Williamson (1810) has brand y-slirauh- 
pawiy (F. M. ii. 123). 

' 1866. “The brandy pawnee of the 

I East, and the ‘sangaree’ of the West 
Indies, are happily now almost things of the 
past, or exist in a very modified form ” — 
Waring, Tropical Bcddcnt, 177. 
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Brass, s, A brace. Sea dialect. 
—{Boehuch,) 

Bratty, s. A word, used only in 
the South, for the cakes of dried cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or less all 
over India. It is Tam. varatH, ‘ dried 
dung.’ Various terms are current 
elsevvdiere, but in TJi)per India the 
most common is ttpla , — Vide Oopla. 

Brava, n.]3. A sea-port on the 
east coast of Africa, lat. P 7' N., long. 
44° 3', properly Barawa. 

1510, “ . . . a town of the Moors, well 
walled, and built of good stone and white- 
v/asli, which is called Brava ... It is a 
place of trade, which has already been des- 
troyed by the Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants . . . 
Barbosciy 15. 

Brazil-wood, s. This name is now 
applied in trade to the dye-wood im- 
ported from Pernambuco, which is 
derive cl from certain species of Ccescd- 
2^mia indigenous there. But it origi- 
nally applied to a dyewoocl of the 
samp genus which was imported from 
India, and wliich is now known in 
trade as Sappan (q.v.). The history 
of the word is very curious. For ' 
when the name was applied to the 
newly discovered region in S. America, 
probably as Barros alleges, because it 
produced a dye-wood similar in charac- 
ter to the brazil of the East, the trade- 
name gradually became appropriated 
to the S. American product, and was 
taken away from that of theE. Indies. 
See some further remarks in Marco 
Polo, 2nd eel. ii. 368-370. 

This is aUuded to also by (Jamoes 
(x. 140) : 

‘‘But here where Earth spreads wider, ye 
shall claim 

realms by the ruddy Dyc-ivood made 
renown’d : 

these of the ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 
the name : 

by your hrst Navy shall that world be 
found.” Burton, 

The medieval forms of hrazil were 
many ; in Italian it is generally verzi, 
vertim, or the like. 

1330. “And here they burn the brazil- 
wood [verzino) for fuel. . Odoric, in 

Cathay^ Jjc. p. 

1552. “ . . . when it came to the 3d of 
May,^ and Pedralvares was about to set 
sail, m order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, he ordered a very 
great Cross to be hoisted at the top of a tree, 
after mass had been said at the foot of the 


tree, and it had been set up with the solemn 
benediction of the priests, and then he gave 
the country the name of Sa/icfa Cruz. . . . 
But as it -was through the symbol of the 
Cross that the Devil lost his dominion t>ver 
us ... as soon as the red wood called 
Brazil began to arrive from that country, 
he wrought that that name should abide in 
the mouth of the peo])le, and that the name 
of Boly Cross should be hist, as if the name 
of a wood for colouring cloth were of more 
moment than that wood wliich imbues all 
the sacraments with the tincture of salva- 
tion, which is the Blood of Jesus Christ.”— 
Barros, I. v. 2. 

1554. “The baar of brazil contains 20 
faracolas, weighing it in a coir ro]>e, ami 
there is no ■picotaa.'"-— A. jS’uius, IS. 

1G41. “We went to see the Itasii-house 
where the lusty kna\-es are compell’d to 
labour, and the rasping of Erazili and Lug- 
wood is very hard labour .” — Bed y ids Diary, 
August. 

Bridgemaii, s. Anglo-Scpoyllind. 
hrijradit, denoting a military jaCsovior, 
of which word it is a quaint corrui?- 
tion. 

Brinjanl, s. The name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies tlio 
Bgg-j)hwf, and inore commonly known 
to the English in Bengal under that 
of hangun (prop, halugan). It is the 
Solarmm Melomjeua, L., very commonly 
cultivated on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not Ivnown 
in a wild state under this form, there 
is no reasoiiahlo doubt that 5. 
gena is a derivative of the common 
Indian H. insauum, L, The word in 
the form Irinfaul is from the Portu- 
guese, as we shall see. But probahh* 
there is no word of the kind which ha*s 
imdergone such an extraordinary va- 
riety of modifications, rAdht retaniing 
the same meaning, as this. 

The Sansk. is hhantald. Hind, hhfnityl , 
ha/igcin, hawgau, Pers. hffdimjd,?, Acl/V/- 
gdn, Arab, hadwjm. Span. alBreu^ 
(jena, herengenu, Port, htringda, Lrla- 
gida, bringella, Low Latin uidnagulus, 
‘nwTCL'iigolus, Ital. 'TiidiDigoht , ■ttuduazif ua , 
mela inmm, &c. — (See 1\ didia VnUf, 
below), Erench auherghw (from aliur'^ 
engena), mdongdie, vierangd/ie, and pro- 
vincially lelingem, (dhergaine, idUrglar, 
alhergame. (See Marcel Deck, p.'lO.) 
Littre, we may remark, explains 
{dormitante Hoviero .^) auhergCie as 
' espde de mordJe,' giving the etyia. 
as “dimiiiutif de auUnfe"' (in 'tlie 
sense of a kiiul of peach)'. Mdimgeua 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 
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rendering oi melanzcma^ or, as Marcel 
Bevic says, '' Latin du botaniste.” 

It looks as if tke Sansk. word were 
tke original of all. The Hind, haingan 
again seems to kave keen modified from 
the Pers. hadmgdn, and the latter also 
through the xirahic to have been the 
parent of the Spanish berengena and so 
of all the other European names 
except the English ‘‘ egg-plant.'* The 
Italian mela insana is the most curious 
of these corruptions, framed by the 
usual effort after meaning, and con- 
necting itself mth the somewhat indi- 
gestible reputation of the vegetable as 
it is eaten in Itah% which is a fact, 
l^en cholera is abroad it is considered 
(e.y. in Sicily) to be an act of folly to 
eat the melamcma. There is however, 
behind this, some notion (exemplified 
in the quotation from Lane's Egyjitians 
below) connecting the hadinjdn vdth 
madness. And it would seem that 
the old Arab medical vniters give it 
a bad character as an article of diet. 
Thus Avicenna says the hmUnjan 
generates melancholy and obstruc- 
tions. To the X. 0. Solcuiaceae many 
poisonous plants belong. 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegetable, to the Aivhipelago, pro- 
bably by the I'ortuguese, foi* the 
Malays call it berinjala. 

1554. (At Goa.) “ iind the excise from 
garden stuff under which are comprised these 
things, viz. : lladishes, beetroot, garlick, 
onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuces, coiihalinifuas (*'), ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbage, salted man- 
goes, brinjelas, lemons, gourds, citrons, 
cucumbers, which articles none may sell in 
retail except the Rendeiro of this excise, or 
some one who has got permission from him 
. . . — B. BotcUwj Ti'mbOf 49. 

c. 1580. ‘‘ Trifolium quoque v irons come- 
duntxl?*CT5c^.s, nientham crudam, . . . 

2 nala insana. . Pro,sj/c?* A/pmus, x. 65. 

1611. ‘‘We had a market there kept 
n]3ou the Strand of diners sorts of prouisions, 
to wit . . . Pallingeiiies, cucumbers ...” 
— W. Douuion, in Buirluui, i. 298. 

1016, “ It seems to me to be one of those 

fjaiits which are called in g<»)d Tuscan peifro??- 
ciani, but which by the Lombards are called 
melanzane, and by the vulgar at Rome 
mart g mm i ; and if mj memory does not 
deceive me, by the Js’'ea[>olitaiis in their 
patois niolcgmine.'' — Fmklla Valle, i. 107. 

1673. “The Garden .... plantedwith 
Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
idants . . . A~~Fr)ja\ 104. 

1738. “Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, val((h(ii<hm . . . bedin-janas, 
and tomatas.”— T,H{rc% 2d ed. 1757,. 
p. 141. 


c. 1740. “This man (BalaJiRao), who 
had^ become absolute in Hindostaii as well 
as in Decan, was fond of bread made of 
Badjx*ah ... he lived on raw Bringelas, 
on unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper.’’ 

— Beir ^lutakherm, 

1782. Sonnerat writes Beringedes. —1.186. 

1783. Forrest s^Dells brinjalles { V. to Mer- 
fjui, 40) ; and (1810) Williamson biringal 
(F. J£ i. 133). Forbes (1813), bringal and 
berenjal {Or. Mem., i. 32, ii. 50). 

1810. “I saw last night at least two 
acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solanum.”— JicM-ia Graham, 24. 

1826. “A plate of poached eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter; a dish of baaenjaiis, 
slit in the middle and boiled in grease.” — 
jkajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 150. 

1835. “ The neighbours unanimously de- 

clared that the husband ivas mad . . . * 
One exclaimed : ‘ There is no strength nor 
po'wer but in God ! God restore thee ! ’ 
Another said ; ‘How sad! He was really 
a worthy man.’ A third remarked : 

‘ Badingans are very abundant just now.’ ” 
— Lane, Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1860, 299. 

1860. “ Amongst other triumphs of the 

native cuisine were some singular, but^ by 
no means inelegant chefs d\mrre, brinjals 
boiled and stuffed with savt>ury meats, but 
exhibiting rii)e and undressed fruit growing 
on the same branch.” — Tcnne'nVs Ciglon, ii. 
161. 

This dish is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Xala. 'It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest is 
being cooked. 

Brinjarry, 8. AlsoBinjarreejBRR- 

jarree, and so on.' But the first form 
has become classical from its constant 
occurrence in the Indian Despatches 
of Sir xii'thnr Wellesley. The word is 
j)roperly Hind, banjdrd, and "Wilson 
derives it from Ski hanij, ‘ trad(}.’ It 
is i>ossible that the form hrinjara may 
have been suggested by a supposed 
connexion with the Pers. hirinj, " rice.’ 
(It is alleged in the Diet, of I Yards 
used in the E. Indies, 2nd ed. 1805, to 
be derived from hrinj, ‘rice,’ and ara, 

‘ bring ’ I). . The Brlnjarrks of the Dec- 
can are dealers in grain and salt, who 
move about, in numerous parties, vitli 
cattle, carrying their goods to different 
markets, and who in the days of the 
Deccan wars were the great resoiu'co 
of the commissariat, as they followed 
the armies with supplies for sale. They 
talk a kind of Mahi-atta or Hindi 
patois. 

Most classes of Banjdrds in the west 
appear to have a tradition of having 
first come to the Deccan with Moghul 
camps as commissariat carriers. 
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In a painplilet called Some Account 
of tU Burfjarrah Class, by N. E. 
Ouiiibeiiege, District of Police, 

Biisehi, Berar. Bombay, 1882, tbe 
autbor attempts to distingnisb between 
hr inf trees as ‘grain- carriers,’ and him- 
Jarrahs, from hunjar, ‘ waste land ’ 
(meaning hdnjdr, or hawfar). But tMs 
seems fanciful. 

In the IST.W. Provinces tbe name is 
also in use, and is applied to a nu- 
merous tribe spread along tbe sMrt | 
of tbe Himalaya from Hardwar to 
Gorakpur, some of wbom are settled, 
whilst tbe rest move about witb tbeir 
cattle, sometimes transporting goods 
for hire, and sometimes carrying grain, 
salt, lime, forest produce, or other 
mercbandize for sale. 

Yanjaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from Eaj- 
putana and Central India, witb large 
droves of cattle, laden witb grain, &c., 
taking back witb them salt for tbe 
most part. These were notmere carriers, 
but tbe actual dealers, paying ready 
money, and they were orderly in 
conduct. 

c. 1505. “As scarcity was felt in his camp 
(Sultan Sikaiidar Lodi’s) in consequence of 
the non-arrival of the Banjaras, he des- 
patched ’Azam Hum%un for the purpose 
of bringing in supplies.”— tJllah, in 
EUiot, V. 100 (written c. 1612), 

1516. “The Moors and Gentiles of the 
cities and towns throughout the country 
come to set up their shops and cloths at 
Oheul . . . . they bring these in great cara- 
vans of domestic oxen, with packs, like 
donkeys, and on the top of these long whbe 
sacks placed crosswise, in which they bring 
their goods; and one man drives 30 or 40 
beasts before him.”— EarSoso/, 71. 

1563. “ . . . . This King of Bely took 
the Balagat from certain very powerful 
gentoos, whose tribe are those whom we 
now call Veuezaras, and from others dwell- 
ing in the country, who are called dolles ; 
and all these, C()lles, and Venczaras, and 
Keisbutos, live by theft and robbery to this 
day.” — Garcm De 0. f. 34. 

c. 1632. “ The very first step which Mo- 
habut Khan [Khan iChanan] took in the 
Beccan, was to present the Buujaras of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths ; and he collected (by these concilia- 
tory measures) so many of them that he had 
one chief Bwijara at Agrah, another in 
Goojrat, and another above the Ghats, and 
established the advanced price of 10se^’s per 
rupee (in his camp) to enable him to buy it 
cheaper. MS. LifeofMokahiitKhan {Khan 
Khanan), in Briggs's paper quoted below, 183. 

1638. “ II y a dans le Boyaume de Cun- 
cam vn certain peuple qu’ils api>ellent Vene- 
sars, qui achettent le bled et le ris .... 


pour le reuendre dans .... ou 

ils vontaiiec des Catfilas^oii Caruraitcfs de 
cinq ou six, et quelque fois de neui due 

mille bestes de sonmio . . Jlia/idi-fslo, 

1793. “Whilst the army halted on the 
23d, accounts were received from Captain 
Bead . . that his convoy of brinjarries had 
been attacked by a body of horse. ’—JJirom, 

1800. “The Binjarries I look upon in 
the light of servants of the public, of whose 
‘■>’rain I have a right to regulate the sale 
r . . . always taking care that they have ^ a 
proi'>ortionate advantage.”—!. II dlesleg, m 
Life of Sir T. Munro, i. 264. 

„ “The Brinjarries drop ill by de- 
grees.” — Wellington, i. 175. 

1810. “ Immediately facing ns a trooiM:)f 

Brinjarees had taken up their residence for 
the night. These people travel from one 
end of India to the other, carrying salt, 
grain, and assafmtida, almost as necessary 
to an army as salt.” — Gntliam, 61, 

1813. “We met there ^a number of Yan- 
jarrahs, or merchants, with large droves of 
oxen, laden with valuable articles from the 
interior country, to commute for salt on the 
sea-coast.” — Forbes, Or. i. 206. ■ 

, , “ As the Becean is dev oid of a single 
navigable ri ver, and has no roads that admit 
of wheel-carriages, the whole of this exten- 
sive intercourse is carried on by laden bul- 
locks, the property of that class of people 
known as Bunjaras.”— Acc. of Origin, 
Hist., and Manners of . . .. . BunjarmJw 
Capt. John Briggs, in Tr. Lit Soc, Bo. i. 61. 

1825. “We passed a large number of 
Brinjarrees who were carrying salt . . . 
They . . . had all bows . . . arrows, 
sword and shield , . . Even the cliildreii 
had, many of them, bows and arrows suited 
to their strength, and I saw one young 
woman equipped in the same manner.” — 
Heber, ii, 94. 

1877. “They were brinjarries, or car- 
riers of grain, and were quietly encamped at 
a village about 24 miles off ; trading most 
unsuspiciousl ;7 in grain and salt.”— JJendoYfs 
Taylor, Life, 'ii. 17. 

Broach, 11. p* Blmroeh, an ancient 
and still surviving city of Guzerat, on 
the Eiver Nerbiidda. The original 
forms of the name are Bhrigii-hich- 
chlia, and Bharu-lcachchha, which last 
form appears in the Snimar Cave In- 
scription No. ix., and this was written 
with fair correctness by the Greeks 
as Bapvyd^a and Bapyoerrj, “Illiterate 
Guzerattees would in attempting to 
articulate BJireegJioo-Kshetra {sic), lose 
the half in coalescence, and call it 
BarigacheP — Dnmimond, III ns. of On- 
zerattee, c&c. 

c. B.C. 20. “And then lavighin^, and 
strii>t naked, anointed, and with his loin- 
cloth on, he leaped upon the pyre. And 
this inscri])tion was set upon his toinb^ 
ZarmanocMgus the India a from Bargose 
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having vendered himself bmnortal after the 
hereditary custom of the IndianSy lieth hered'^ 
—Meolinis Bamascenus in Stoxcho, xv. 72. 

c. A.D. SO. “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and nar- 
row strip of shoal . . . And if one succeeds 
in getting into the gulph, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Barygaza, owing to the land being^so low. 

. . . . and when found it is difficult to 
enter, owing to the ^shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there are at 
the entrance fishermen employed by the 
King .... to meet ships as far off as Sy- 
rastrene, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaza.” — Perijplus, sect. 43. 

It is very interesting to compare Hors- 
biirgh’ with* this ancient account. “Brom 
the sands of Swallow to Broach a continued 
bank extends along the shore, which at 
Broach river projects out about 5 miles . . . 
The tide flows here .... velocity 6 knots 
.... rising nearlj* 30 feet. .... On the 
north side of the river, a great way up, the 
town of Broach is situated ; vessels of con- 
siderable burden may proceed to this place, 
as the channels are deep in many places, 
but too intricate to be navigated without a 
pilot.”-— Directory {in loco). 

c. 718. Barus is mentioned as one of the 
places against which Arab attacks were di- 
rected. — See EllioU i. 441. 

c. 1300. . . . a river which lays be- 

tween the Sarsul and Oanges .... has a 
south-westerly course till it falls into the 
sea near Bahruch.”— in Elliot, i. 
49. 

A.D. 1321. “ After their blessed martyr- 

dom, which occurred on the Thimsday before 
Balm Sunday, in Thana of India, I ba])- 
tized about 96 persons in a certain city called 
Barocco, 10 days’ journey distant there- 
from . . . P—Friar Jordamis, in Dathay, 
&c., 220. 

1552. “A great and rich ship said to 
belong to Meleque Guxnj, Lord of Baroche. 
— Barros, II. vi. 2. 

1555. “ Sultan Ahmed on his xmrt 

marched u])oii Baruj .” — hiidl ‘^Ali, 85. 

1617. Cocks (i. 330) says: “We gave our 
host... a peece of hackari't) baroche to his 
children to make them 2 eoates.” 

1623. “Before the lumr of complines 

we arrived at the city of Barochi, 

« >r Behrug as they call it in 'Persian, under i 
the wails of which, <.?n the south side, flows 
a river called Kerheda.” — F, della Vedle, ii. 
529. 

1756. “ Bandar of Bhroch ^’—(Bird’s tr. 

of) Miraid'Akhiadi, 115. j 

1803. “I have the honour t(» enclose | 
.... paj)ei's which contain a detailed ac- 
count of the .... cax)ture of Baroach.” — 
Wiilington. ii. 289. 

Buck, V. To prate, to chatter, to 
talk much and eg*otistieally. Hind, 
halma. 

1880. ‘ ‘ And then .... he bucks with 


a quiet stubborn determination that would 
fill an American editor', or an Under Secre- 
tary of State with desirair. He belongs to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so perhaps he can’t 
help it .” — AU Baha, 164. 

Buckshaw, s. We have not been 
able to identify the fi.sh so called, or 
the true form of the name. Perhaps 
it is onty Ii. hrMliclm, Mahr. hewheha, 
(Pers. hacha, Skt. vedsa), ‘ the young 
of any creature.’ But the lionkani 
Dictionary gives ‘ boussa — p>eixe peque- 
no de qualqiier sorte,’ ‘ little fish of 
any kind.’ This is perhaps the real 
word ; hut it also may represent 
hachcJia, The practice of manuring' 
the coco-palms vith putrid fish is still 
rife, as residents of the Government 
House at Parell never forget. The 
fish in use is refuse bummelo (q.v.). 

1673. “ . . . Cocoe bTuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Fish, the 
Land-Breezes brought a x)oysonous Smell on 
board Shix).”—F'r^er, 55. 

1727. The Air is somewhat unhealth- 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
I dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
abounds in.” — A, Ham, i. 181. 

c. 1760. “. . . . manure for the cooo' 

nut-tree .... consisting of the small 
fry of fish, and called by the country name 
of Buckshaw.”— frrosc, i. 31. 

Buckshaw, s. This is also used in 
Cocks’s Diaiy (i. pp. 63, 99) for some 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know 
not what. 

Bucksheesh, Buxees, s. Pers. 
j through Pers. Hind, bakhshish, Buona 
I maiio, Tiinkgeld, j)ourboire ; we don’t 
i seem to have in England any exact 
equivalent for the word, though the 
thing is so general; * something for 
(the driver) ’ is a j)oor exxmession ; Up 
is accurate, hut is slang ; * gratuitj^ ’ is 
official or dictionary English. 

c. 1760. . Buxie money.” — Ives, 51. 

1810. “ . . , each mile will cost full one 

rupee (/.c., 2*'. ixf.), besides various little 
disbursements by way of buxees, or pre- 
sents, to every set of bearers.” — William- 
SQn„ V, M,„ ii. 235. 

1823. “ These Christmas-boxes are said 
to be an ancient custom here, and I ctmld 
almost fancy that our name of for this 
l^articular kind of jjresent . . . is a corrup- 
tion of huckshish,' a gift or gratuity, in 
Turkish, Persian, and Hindoostanee.” — 
Heher, i. 45. 

1853. “ The relieved bearers opened the 
shutters, thrast in their torch, and their 
Hack heads, and most unceremoniously de- 
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nianded buxees.”— TF. Ai'nold, OaJ^jield, I 
239. 


Biickaiii, s. Ar. Hind. hakMly ^ a> 
sliopkceper ; ’ a lunya (q. t. under 
Banyan). In Ar. it means ratker a 
^ second-hand ’ dealer. 

1800. . a buccal of this place told 

me he would let me have 500 bag's to-mor- 
row. i. 196. 

182G. ‘‘ Should I find our neighbour the 

Baqaul .... at whose shop I used to 
spend in sweetmeats all the copxDer money 
that I could ])url<un from my father.” — 
Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, 295. 


BxLCkyne, s. Hind, hahlymi, the 
tree iMeluc sempmireus^ Eoxb. (H. 0. 
Meliaceae), It has a considerable 
resemblance to the ‘nJm tree (see 
Heem); and in Bengali it is called 
riiaha-7i1m, -which is also the Skt. 
name {^malidnmib). It is sometimes 
erroneously called Persian Lilac. 


Buddha, Buddhism, Buddhist. 
These words are often written with a 
C|uite erroneous assumption of pre- 
cision, Bhudda, &c. All that we shall 
do here is to collect some of the earlier 


mentions of Buddha and the religion 


called by his name. 

c. 200. “ Ela-l Se Tb)v IvSiav 01 rots Bourra 

TretSof^evoi 7rapa.yyeXixa<rLV' ov 6t’ vrrGp^oK^v 
crep^voTfiTOS ets deov rert/^TiKacrt.”— CVt'OTCns AJex-' 
nndrinus, Stromaton, Liber I. (Oxford ed., 
1715, i. 359). 

c. 240. Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, in an- 
other by Zaradusht to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the West. Thereupon this revela- 
tion has come down, this i^rophecy in this 
last age, thr<nigh me, Manl, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Babylonia.” — The 
Book of Manl, called Bhahurkdia, quoted by 
Albirmu, in his Ghromlony, tv. by Sachau, 
p. 190. 

c. 400. “Apud Gymnosoi)histas Indiae 
quasi i)er manus hujus oijinionis auctoritas 
traditur, quod Buddani principem dogmatis 
eorum,^ e latere suo virgo generaret. Nee 
hoc minim de barbaris, quum Minervam 
quoque de capite J ovis, et Liberum jDatrem 
de femore ejus' procreates, docta finxit 
Graecia.” — St. Jerome, Adv. Jovinianam, 
Lib. i. ed. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

C. 440. “ . . . TrjVLKavra yap to 
TOv Trap’ ’’EXAijo-t ^tKocro^ov Saypa, Sia. tot) Mart- 
Xacov xP‘-<rri.a7/ia-fJLhy virt-KpCvaro ..... tovtov 6 e 
ToO 'SfKv&iavov yCverai BovSBa^, irpoTG” 

pov Tepe^Lveos KaXovpevo^ . . . /c, r. A. (gee the 
same matter from Georgius Cedrewus below). 
— Socratis, Mist. Bedes. Lib. I. cap. 22, 

c. 840. “An certb Bragmanorum geque- 


mur opinionem, iit qiiemadmodiim ilH sectae 
suae auctorem Buhdam, per virginis latus 
narraiit exortum, ita nos Ghristiini fuisse 
praedieemus ? Vel magis sic nascitur Bei 
sapientia de virginis cerebro, qiiomoclo Min- 
erva de Jovis vertice, tamquam Liber Pater 
de femore ? lit Christicolam de virginis 
jDartu non solennis natiira, vel auctoritas 
sacrae lectionis, sed superstitio Geiitilis, 
et commenta ]>erdoceant fabulosa.” — Ma- 
tramni Corheiensis L. de Natmtate Xti, ca|). 
iii. in B. DAchery, Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 
54, Paris, 1723. 


c. 870. “The Indians give in general 
the nanie of budd to anything connected 
with their worshij:), or . which fornp the 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called budd.''' — Bildduri, in Elliot, i. 123. 

. c. 904. “Budasaf was the founder of 
the Sabaean Religion ... he iireached 
tomanldnd reiiimciatioii (of this world ) and 
the intimate contemplation of the siijierirtr 
worlds . . . There was to be read on the 
gate of the Naobihar"’" at Balkh an inscrii.t- 
tion in tlie Per«<ian tnngue nf which this is 
the interpietation ; ‘Tin* wuid" < tf Eudasaf : 
In the courts of kings thiee thing" are 
needed, Sense, Patience, Wealth. BoOow 
had been wntten iiiAialuc * " Budasaf lies. 
If a free man }>o.sses,ses any one <4 the 
three, he will flee fiom tlie coiiits of Kings.'’''’ 

•Mas^udl, i\ . P) and 49 

1000. x^beudti-xaaq diets came for- 

ward, the number and history of whom it 
would be impossible to detail. . . Tlie first 
mentioned is Budhasaf, who came forward 
in India. ” — Alb i rd n ?, Chronologif, by Sachau, 

p. 186. 

This name given to Buddha is 
especially interesting tis showing a 
step nearer the true Bodldsaiica, the 
origin cf the name Tcodcrac^, -under 
which Buddha became a Saint of 
the Church, and as elucidating Ihoi. 


Max Muller’s ingenious suggestion 


of that origin (see CJnps, Ac., iv. 184 ; 
see also Academy, Sept. 1, lS8d, p. 146). 

c. 1030. “A stone was found there in 
the temple of the great Budda on which an 
inscrijition .... purporting that the tcin- 
X)le had been founded 50,000 years ago. . 
-ArUtbi, in Elliot, ii. 39. 

c, lOGO. ‘ ‘ This madman then, y iui i es (als< > 
called Scythianus) was by race aBraelnnau, 
and he had for his teaclier Budas, fnrinerly 
called Terebin thus, who having been brought 
ux) by Scythianus in the learning of the 
Greelcs became a follower the f-ect of 
Emx:>edocles (who said there were two first 
X>rincixjles oxiposed to one another), and 
when he entered Persia declared tliat be 
had been burn of a virgin, and been brought 
up among the hills . . . and this Budas 


Comp, 


(old « 


J59). 


Naobihar ™ nava-vilulra, (‘ New BudUlu.st 
Monastery’) is still tlie naine of a ilistrict udioin- 
ing Balkh. 
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This wonderful jumble, mainly copied, as 
we see, from Socrates {supra)^ seems to 
bring Buddha and Manes together. ‘ ‘ Many 
of the ideas of Manicheism were but frag- 
ments of Buddhism.” — E, B. Coivdl, in 
Smith’s Diet, of CIrist. Bi^^^ 

1610. . . . This Prince is called in 

the histories of him by many names ; his 
proper name wa.s Diumd Bajo ; but that by 
which he has been known since they have 
held him for a saint is the Biidao, which is 
as much as to say ‘ Sage ’ . . . . and to this 
name the Gentiles throughout all India have 
dedicated great and superb Pagodas.” — 
Gowio, Dec. V., Liv. vi. cap. 2, 

c. 1666. ‘‘There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Baute, whence 
do proceed 12 other different sects; but 
tills is not so common as the others, the 
Votaries of it being hated andMespised as a 
company of irreligious and atheistical iieo- 
ple, nor do they live like the rest.” — Bernier, 
(E. T.) ii. 107. 

1685. “ Above all these they have one to 

whom they pay much veneration, whom 
they call Bodu : his figure is that of a man.” 
— Itibeiro, f. 406. 

1728. “ Before Gautama Budhuni there 

have been known 26 Bo.filnnm — viz. : . . 

— ValentiJOjV. (Geyhai) 366. 

1770. “ Among the deities of the second 

order, particular hunoms are ]>aiil to Biid- 
dou, who descended uj^on e,arth to take ! 
uxion himself the office of mediator ])etween 
God and mankind.”“-Aoy/(f('// (tr. 1777), i. 
91. 

“The Binhoists are another sect of Jaj >an, 
of which Budzo was the founder . . . The 
siiirit of Bu.dzokm is dreadful.^ It breathes 
nothing but x>enitence,^exci?ssive fear, and 
cruel severity.” — Ibid., i. 138. 

Eaynal in the two preceding passages 
shows that he viis not aware that the reli- 
gions alluded to in Ceylon and in Japan 
were the same. 

1779. II y avoit alors dans ces ].)arties de 
ITiide, et princi]>alenient a la Cote de Coro- 
mandel etaCeylaii, un Culte dont on ignore 
absolmneut ies Dogmes ; le Dimi Baouth, 
dont on ne coiinoit aujourdlnii, dans ITiide 
<pie le Noin et r^Bjet de ce Culte ; inais il 
est toutii-fait aV)oii, si ce nVst, qu’ ii se 
trouve encore quebpies families dTndiens 
se]>a.rees et me]U‘iscc‘s d< “s a litres Castes, qui 
semt restees tidMes a Baouth, et qui ne re- 
connoissent pas la religion des Brarnes.” — 
Vomuie dr JI. ih'iitil, quoted 1;»y TV Chambers 
in RiS. i. 170. 

1801. “It is genemlly known that the 
religion (if Bouddliou is the religion of the 
people of (Jiidon, but no one is acquainted 
witli its forms and invcejits. I shall here 
relate what I have heard upon the subject.” 
— M. JoinviUc in As, Res, vii. 399. 

ISOO. “ . , . . the head is covered with 
the^cone that ever adin-ns the head of the 
Chinese deity Fo, who has often been sup- 
]>osed to bo' the same as Boudah.” — SrtU, 
Cares of Salsette, in Tr. Lit. Svc. Bo., i. 50. 


1810. “ Among the Bhuddists there are 

no distinct castes.” — Maria Grahavi, 89. 

Budgerow, S, A lumbering keel- 
less bai’ge, formerly much, used by 
Europeans travelling on tbe Gaiigetic 
rivers. Two-tliirds of tke length, aft 
was occuj)ied by cabins vutb Venetian 
windows. Wilson gives the word as 
Ii. and B. bajrd; Sliakesj)ear gives H. 
bcifrci and hajra witb an improbable 
suggestion of derivation from hajar, 
‘ hard or heavy. ’ Among Bloehmann' s 
extracts from Mahommedaii accounts 
of the conquest of Assam we find, in 
a detail of Mir Jumla’s fleet in his 
expedition of 1662, mention of 4 baj- 
ras [J. As. Soc. Ben, xli. pt. i. 73). 
The same extracts contain, mention of 
war-sloops called haeJiharis (pp. 57, 
75, 81), but these last must he different, 
Bafra may possibly have been ax>plied 
ill the sense of ‘thunderbolt.’ This 
may seem unsuited to the modern 
buclgerow, but it is not more so than 
the title of ‘ lightning darter ’ is to the 
I modern bnrkuildanze (q.v.) I We re- 
member how Joinville says of the 
axiproach of the great galley of the 
Count of Jaffa : — “ Semhlult (juc fond re 
cheist des ciexB It is however perha2)S 
more probable that hajrd may have 
been a variation of baghl. And this is 
esxiecially suggested by the existence 
of the Portuguese form jiajeres, and of 
the Arab, form hac/nra (see under 
Buggalow). Mr. Edye, Master Ship- 
wright of the Xavai Yard in Trinco- 
inalee, in a paper on the Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, speaks of the 
Baggala, or Budgerow, as if he had 
been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately (see J, B, A, S., 
voi. i. p. 12). 

c. 1570. “ Their harkes he light and 

armed with oares, like to Foistes . . . . 
and they call these harkes Bazaras and 
Patuas”' (in Bengal). — C(t;sar Fredericke, E. 
T. in Hak. ii. 358. 

1662. (Blochmann’s .Ext. as above.) 

1705. . des Bazaras qui sent de 

grands bateaux.” — LuUlicr, 52. 

1723, “ I^e lendemain nous passames sur 

les Bazaras cle la coinjiagnie de France.” — 
Lett, Edif. xiii. 269. 

1727. “. . . .fin the evening to recreate 

themselves in Chaises or Palankins ; . . , . 
or by Water in their Bndgeroes, which is a 
convenient Boat,” — A, Ham. ii. 12. 

1737, ** Charges, Budgrows .... Es. 
281. 6. 3.”— MS- account from Ft. William, 
in India Office. 
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1780. “A gentleman’s Bugerow was 
drove ashore near Ohann-paul U-atit . 

— Hickifs Bengal Gazette, M.&>y 13th. 

1781. “The boats used by the natives 
for travelling, and also by the Europeans, 
are the budgerows, which both sad and 

—Hodges, 39. 

1783. “ . . . . his boat, which, though in 
Kashmire (it) was thought magnificent, would 
not have been disgraced in the station of a 
Kitchen tender to a Bengal budgero.” — G. 
Forster, Journey, ii. 10. 

1784. “ I shall not be at liberty to enter 
my budgerow till the end of J uly, and must 
be again at Calcutta on the 22d of October.” 
— Sir W. Jones, in Mem. ii, 38. 

1785. “ Mr. Hastings went aboard his 
Budgerow, and proceeded down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, to embark for 
Eurorie on the Berrington.” — In Seton-Karr, 

i. 80. 

1794. “ By order of the Governor 
General in Council. .... will be sold the 
Hon’ble Comi3any’s Budgerow, named the 
JSonamookhee .... the Budgerow lays 
in the nullah opposite to Chitpore.”~7h/d. 

ii. 114. 

1830. 

“^Upon the bosom of the tide 
Vessels of every fabric ride; 

The fisher’s skiff, the light canoe 

* m 

The Bujra broad, the BhoUa trim, 

Or P/.n/7ftces that gallant swim 

Witli favouring breeze-— or dtill and slow, 

Against the heady current go . . . 

H. H. Wilson, in Bengal Annual, 29. 

Budgrook, s. Port, lazarucco. A 
coin of low denomination, and of vary- 
ing value and metal (copper, tin, lead, 
and tiiteiiague) formerly current at 
Goa and elsewhere on the Western 
coast, as well as at some other places 
on the Indian seas. It was also adopted 
from the Portuguese in the earliest En- 
glish coinage at Bombay . In the earli- 
est Goa coinage, that of Albuquerque 
(1510), the leal or hazaruceo was equal 
to 2 reis, of which reis there went 420 
to the gold cimado {Gerson da Oimha). 
The name appears to have been a 
native one in use in Goa at the time 
of the conquest, but its etymology is 
uncertain. In Van Noort’s Voyage 
(1648) the word is deiived from hazar, 
and said to mean ‘market-money,’ 
(perhaps l^dzdV’-Tuha, the last word 
being used for a copper coin in Cana- 
rese). 0. P. Brown (M§. notes) makes 
the yfOTdc=.hudaga--Tiika, which he says 

, . This {Soimmiklii, * Chrysostoma 0 has con- 
tmued to he the name of the Govemor-Oenerars 
river yacht (probably) to this day. It was so in 
Lord Cannings time, then represented by a barge 
adapted to be towed by ‘ 



would in Camireso be ‘base-penny,’ 
and he ingeniously quotes Sliakspeare’s 
“ beggarly clenier,” and Horace’s 
“vilem assem.” This is adopted in sub- 
stance by Mr. E. Thomas, who points 
out that ruJed or riiMca is in Mahratti 
(see MoIesworfhyS.Y.), one twelfth of an 
anna. But the wurds of Khafi Khan 
below suggest that the "word may be 
a corruption of the Persian huzurg, 

‘ big,’ and according to IVilsoii, bit- 
driM (s.v.) is used in Mahratti as a 
dialectic corruption of huzurg. This 
derivation may he partially corro- 
borated by the fact that at Mocha 
there is, or was formerly, a coin (which 
had become a money of account only, 
SO to the dollar) ca,Ued i.e. ‘ big’ 
(see Ovington, 463, and Milhurn, i. 98). 
If we could attach any value to P^ward’s 
spelling — hous ur ug ues — this woiiid be in 
favour of the same etjuiology ; as is 
also the form hesorg given by Mandelslo. 

1554. Bazarucois at Maluco (l^loliiccas) 
50=1 tariga, at 60 reis to tiie tauga, 5 tailgas 
=1 iiardao. “ Os quaes 50bazarucos .se faz 
comta de 200 caxxas ” {i.c. to the tanga),— 
A. Nunes, 41. ■ 

I ^ 1598. “ They pay two Basarukes, which 

is as much as a Hollander’s Boit. . . . It is 
molten money of badde TimiesJ^—LimM'hoten, 
52 & 69. 

1609. ‘ ‘ Le plus has argent, sont Basaru- 

cos . . . . et sont fait de mauvais Estain.” 
—Hoatniann, in Navigation des Holkmdois, 

I. o3 v. 

e. 1610. “ II y en a de piusieurs sortes. La 
]3remiere est appellee Bousuruques, dont il 
en faut 75 pour une Tangiie. II y a d’autre 
Bousuruques vieiiles, dont il en faut 105 
pour le Tangue. . . . Il y a de cette mon- 
noye qui est de fer ; et d’autre de mllin 
metal de Chine ” (see Calay). — Fyrard, ii. 
.39, see also 21. 

1611. “ Or a Viceroy coins false money ; 
for so I may call it, as the people i<3se by it. 
Eor copper is woi-th 40 xerajims the hundred 
weight, but they coin the liasaruccos at the 
rate of 60 and 70. The Motirs on the other 
hand, keeping a keen eye on «.)ur affairs, 
and seeing what a huge profit tlxere is, coin 
there on the mainland a great rpiantity of 
basarucos, and gradually smuggle them into 
Goa, making a jiitM of gold.’’— Dia- 
logo do Soldado Fratico, 138. 

1038. “ Th(w have (at Gombroon) a cer- 
tain Copper (join which they call Besorg, 
whereof 6 make a Pegs, and iO Feys make a 
Cyiay {SMh7) which is worth about 5f/. Eng- 
lish.” — V. and Tr. of J. A. Mandelslo into 
the E. Indies, E. T. 1669, p, 8. 

1672. “Their coins (at Tanore in Mala- 
bar) .... of Copper, a Buserook, 20 of 
which make a Fanam.” — Fryer, 53. 

1677. “Eupees, Pices, and Budgrooks.” 
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—Letters Patent of Charles II. in Charters 
of the B. I. Co., p. 111. 

1711. ‘ ‘ The Budgerooks (at Mnskat) are 

inixt Mettle, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have a Cross on one side, and were 
coin’d by the Portuguese. Thirty of them 
make a silver Mamooda, of about Eight 
Pence Value.”-— Locl'^er, 211. 

c. 1720-30. “ They (the Portuguese) also 

use bits of copper which they call buzurg, 
and four of these buzurgs pass for s^fuMsA 
--^Khdfl Khcm, in, Elliot^ v. 345. 

c. 1760. “At Croa the sceraphim is 
worth 240 Portugal rem^ or about 16d. 
sterling ; 2 reas make a basaraco, 15 basara- 
cos a vmtin, 42 vintins a tanf/aj 4 tangas a 
2 Kinif 2k parites a pagoda of gold.”— i. 
282. 

The hudgrook was apparently ciu'- 
rent at Muscat down to the beginning 
of this century (see Milhurn, i. 116). 

Budmash, s. One following evil 
-courses; (Er.) mmwais stijd, (It.) ma- 
landrino. Properly had’^mcdash^ from 
Pers. had, ‘ exdl,’ and Arab, ma^asli, 
‘means of livelihood.’ 

1844. .. . “the reputation which John 
Lawrence acriuired . . . by the masterly 
inanoeuvering of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a nest of gamblers and cut- 
throats, ‘ budmashes ’ of every description, 
and took them all prisoners.” — Bomcortii 
BmiWs Life of Lil. Lawrence, i. 178. 

1866. “The tnitli of the matter is that 
I was foolish enough to pay these budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown me over.” 
— TheDcmkBungaloii\hy G. O. Trevelyan, in 
Fraser, p. 385. 

Budzat, s. H. from P. hadzdt, 
“ evil-race,’ a low fellow, ‘ a bad lot,’ 


shops, ‘ huffalo humps, ’ (See also the 
quotation from Ovington). LAm huffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tongues iiro: 
another matter, and an old luxury as 
the first quotation shows. The ox hav- 
ing airprojniated the name of the buf- 
falo, tbe true Indian domestic buffalo 
was differentiated as the water hif- 
faloff a phrase still maintained by the 
British soldier in India. This has pro- 
bably misled Mr. Blochmann, who uses 
the term ‘ water-buffalo ’_in his excellent 
English version of the Am (e.g. i. 219). 
We find the same phrase in Barldeifs 
Five Years in Bulgaria,, 1876: “ Besides 
their bullocks every well-to-do Turk 
had a drove of water-buifaloes ” (32). 
Also in Ooliingwood’s Ba-mUes of a 
Naturalist (1868), p. 43, and in Miss 
Bird’s Golden Chersonese (1883), 60, 274. 

The domestic buffalo is ajrparently 
derived from the wild buffalo {Bifhaliis 
ami, Jex’d.), whose favourite habitat is 
in the swampy^ sites of the Sunder- 
hunds and Eastern Bengal, but whose 
haunts extend n. eastward to the head 
of the Assam valley, in the Tex'ai west 
to Oudh, and south nearly to the Grod- 
avery ; not beyond this in the Penin- 
sula, though the animal is found in 
the north and north-east of Ceylon. 

The domevstic buffalo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Maxiilla, in Mazanderan, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, Adheihijan, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Italy. It does not seem 
to be known bow or when it was in- 
troduced into Italy. — (See Helm.) 


a blackguard. 

1866. “ Oholmondeley. Why the shaitan 

didn’t you come before, you lazy old 
budzart 1 ” — The Bmvh Bungalow, 'p, 215, 

: ; Bllffalo, s. This ,' is of course oxi- 
ginally from the Latin Imbalus, which 
we have also in older English forms, 
httffle and hiff and hugle, through the 
Erench. The present form probably 
came from India, as it seems to be the 
Portuguese hvfalo. 

The proper meaning of huhalus, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was not an aiiiixial of 
the ox-kind {^ov^oKls was a kind of 
African antilope) ; but in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to hear the 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At axi eaxiy pexiod of our connexion 
with India the name of hitjfalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still sxnvi^dng misnomer of London 


c. A.D. 70. “Howbeit that country 
bringeth forth certain kinds of goodly great 
wild boeufes : to wit the Bisontes, mained 
with a collar, like Lions; and the Vri, a 
mightie strong beast, and a swift, which 
the ignorant people call Buffies (bubalos), 
whereas indeed the Bufflem bred in Affrica, 
and carieth some resemblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.” — Plhiy, by PA EoUande, 
i. 199-200. 

c. A.iJ. 90. 

“ Ille tulit gfeminos facili cervice juvencos 
Illi cessit atrox bubalus atque bison.” 

Martial, Be SpecUandis, xxiv. 

c. 1580. “Veneti mercatores linguas Bu- 
balorum, tanquam mensis optimas, sale con- 
ditas, in magna copia Venetias inittunt.”— 
Frosperi Alpini, Hist. Nat. Aegypti, P. 1. 

p. 228. 

1585. “ Here be many Tigers, wild Bufs, 
and great store of wilde Eoule. . — P. ^ 
Fitch, in HahL, ii. 389. 

“ Here are many wilde buffes and Ele- 
phants.”— 394, 

“ The King (Akbar) hath . . . , as they 
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doe credibly reix)rt, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tame deere, 800 concubines; 
such store of ounces, tigers, Bufiies, cocks 
and Haukes, that it is very strange to see.” 
—Ibid. 386. 

1589. “They doo plough and till their 
ground with kine, bufalos, and bulles.”— 
JIcndoza's China, tr. by Parkes, ii. 56. 

1598. ‘ ‘ There is also an infinite number of 
wild huffs that go wandping about the 
desarts.” — PiyaitWa, E. TAxiHarleian CoU. 
of Voyages, ii. 546. 

1630. “As to Kine and Buffaloes .... 
they besmeare the floores of their houses 
with their dung, and thinke the grouiul 
sanctified by such pollution.” — Lord, Bis- 
coi’crie of the Banian Religion, 60-61. 

1644. “We tooke coach to Livorno, thro’ 
the G-reat Luke’s new Parke, full of huge 
corke-trees; the underwood all myrtills, 
amongst which wex'e many buffalos feeding, 
a kind of wild ox, short nos’d, horns re- 
versed.”— Oct. 21. 

1666. . . . “ It produces Elephants in 
great number, oxen, and buffaloes ” [hii- 
■faros). — Faria y Souza, i. 189. 

1689. . . . “ both of this kind (of Oxen), 
and the Buffaloes, are remarkable for a big 
piece of Elesh that rises above Six 'Inches 
high between their Shoulders, which is the 
choicest and delicatest piece of Meat upon 
them, especially put into a dish of Palau.” 
— Ovington, 254. 

1808. “ . . . the Buffala milk, and curd, 
and butter simply churned and clarified, is 
in common use amoi^t these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the (Tow Dairy is prescribed 
to valetudinarians, as Hectics, and preferred 
by vicicous (s« c) ai^petites, or impotents alone, 
as that of the caprine and assine is at home.” 
— Bo'unwiond, III us. of Chuzerattee, d’C, 

1810. 

The tank which fed his fields was there. . . 
There from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat ; 

Only their nostrils raised to meet the air. 
Amid the shelt’ring element they rest. 

Curse of Eehama, ix. 7. 

1878. “ I had in my possession a head of 
a cow buffalo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumfex'ence, and 6 feet 6 inches be- 
tween the tips— the largest buffalo head in 
the world.” — Pollok, Sjpm't in Br. Burmah, 
do., i. 107. 

Buggalow, s. Mahr. haglcl, hagald. 
A name commonly given on tlie W. 
coast of India to Arab vessels of the 
old native form. It is also in com- 
mon use in the Bed Sea {hakald) for the 
larger native vessels, all built of teak 
from India. It seems a corruption 

of the Span, and Port, lajel, baxel, 
laixel, haxella, from the Jj^tvascelltm 
(see Diez, Etym. Worterb. i. 439, s.v.) 
Oobarruvias (1611) gives in his Sp. 
Diet. Baxel, quasi as a geneiic 
name for a vessel , of , apy kind going 
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on the sea, and quotes St. Isidore, 
who identifies it with jdmsehfs, and 
from whom we transcri])o the passage 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this word was introduced into the ]2ast 
by the Portiignese, or had at an earlier 
date past into Arabic marine use. The 
latter is most probable. ^ In CoiToa 
(c. 1561) this word occurs in^ the‘^ form 
■pujer, pi. pryVm {j and x being- inter- 
changeable in Sp. and Port.), See 
Lendas, i. 2, pp. 592, 619, &o. In 
Pinto we have another form. Among 
the models in the Fisheries Exhibition 
( 1883), there was “A Zaroogat or Baga- 
rah from Aden.^’ 

c. 636. ^^Phasrlas est navigium quod 
nos corrapte baselum dicimus. Be quo 
Virgilius : Pictisque phasclis." — Isklorm 
Hispalensis, Orlginain it Elynwl. lib. xlx. 

c. 1539. “Partida a nao pera Goa, 
Fernuo de Morais . . . seguio siia viage na 
volta do porto de Balnil, onde eliegoii ao 
outro dia as nove boras, e tomamlo uelle 
hiL paguel de ISlalavares, carregadoi de algi> 
dao e de pimenta, yor. log*) a tormeiito o 
Capitano e o piloto dello, us rpiaes cunfes- 
sarao. . . — Pinto, cli. viii, 

1842. As store and horse boats for that 
service, Capt. ^Oliver, I find, would prefer 
the large class of native buggaias, by which 
so much of the trade of this ettast with 
Scinde, Cutch. . . . is carried <tn,” — Sirif. 
Arthur, in Ind. Ad tnin. of Lord Elhnhorouqh, 
222 .. 

Buggy, s. In India this is a (two- 
wheeled) gig with a hood, like the gen- 
tleman’s cab that was in vogne in Lon- 
don about 1830-40, before broughams 
came in. patham puts a (?) after the 
■word, and the earliest examples that he 
gives are from the second quarter of this 
century (from Praed and I. L’lsnieli). 
Though we trace the word much f ur- 
ther back, w^e have not diseovered' its 
birthplace or etjmiology. The word, 
though used in England, has never 
been very common there ; it is better 
kiio-wn both in Ireland and in America. 
Littre gives hoglwl as Phench also. The 
American buggy is defined by JSToah Web- 
ster as “alight one-horscq /(>a'r-«c/a.'c? 
vehicle, usually with one scat, and 
with or without a calash-top.” Giith- 
bert Bede shows (N. and Q. ser. v. vol.|V. 
p. 445) that the adjective Muigg;^^’ is 
used in the Eastern Midlands for * con- 
ceited.’ TMs suggests a possible origin. 

1773. “Thursday 3d (June), At the 
sessions at Hicks’s Hall, two boys were 
indicted for driving a post-coach and four 
against a single horse-chaise, throwing out 
the driver of it, and breaking the chaise to 
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pieces. Justice the Chairman, took 

notice of the frequency of the brutish eiis- 
tom among the post drivers, and their in- 
sensibility in making it a msrtter oi sport, 
ludicrously denominating mischief of this 
kind ‘Eimiimg down tiie Buggies.’ The 
])risoners were sentenced to be confined in 
Newgate foiq 12 months.” — Ckntleimn^s 
3Ia{/azine, xliii. 297. , 

1780. 

‘‘ Shall D{onff?)d come with Butts and tons 

And knock down Epegrams and Puns ? 

With Chair.s, old Cots, and Buggies trick 
ye 2 

EoVbid it, Phcebiis, and f orbid it, Hieky !” 

Ill fficlci^s Bcmgetl Gazette, May 13th. 
,, . Go twice round the Race- 

course as hard as we can set legs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow b.y Bob Crochet’s 
Horses driven by Miss Paniiy Hardheart, 
who in her career oversets Tim Capias the 
Attorney in his Buggy . . . ” — In India 
Gazette, JDec. 2Srd. 

1782. “Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 15 Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an \-nmvL-~ India 'GaiGtc, Sept. 14. 

1784. “Por sale at Mr. IMannA Rada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spring’d Buggy, 
and a two-spring VI ditto. . , .‘'’—Calcutta 
Gazette, in Scteuf-Karr, i. 41. 

1793. “For sale. A good Buggy and 
Horse. . . — Boadmfi Courier, Jan. 20th. 

1824. “ , . . The x\.rclideacon’s buggy 

and hoi'se had every av»i)earance of issuing 
from the back -gate of a college in Cambridge 
on Sunday morning.’' — Hcher, L 192 {ed. 
1844). 

c. 1838, But substitute fov him an ave- 
rage ordinary, uninteresting Minister; 
obese, dumpy, . . . with a second-rate wife 
— dusty and "delkpiescent — . , . or let him 
he seen in one tIio.se Shem-Ham-and 
Japhet buggies, made on Mount Ararat 
soon after the siilisi deuce of the waters. . 

— Siffdncif iSmith, 3rd Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton. 

1848. “ ‘ Joseph wants me to see if hi.s — 

hi.s buggy i.s at the d<va*. 

“ ‘ What is a buggy, jiapa? 

“ 'It is a one-horse xmlanquin,’ said the 
old gentleman, who was a w'ag in his w'ay.” 
— Vanit}/ Fair, ch. iii. 

1872. “ He drove his charger in his old 

buggy.”— d. True Beformer, ch. i. 

1878. “ I don't like your new Bombay 
buggy. With mucli practice I have learned 
to get into it, I am hanged if T can ever get 
out .” — Overland Tinieet of India, 4th Feb. 

1879. “Driven by that hunger for news 
wiiich impels special correspondents, he had 
actually ventiiret.1 to drive in a 'sindei',’ 
apimrently a kind of buggy, from the 
iVigela to Gingliliovo.” — Spectator, May 
24th. 

Biigis, n. p. Xame given by tbe 
Malays to tlie dominant raco of the 
Island of Celebes, originating in the 
S. -western limb of the Island; tbe ' 


people calling themselves Witgi. But 
the name used to be applied in the 
Ai’cMpelago to native soldiers in Eu- 
ropean service, raised in any of the 
islands. Compare the analogous nso 
of Telinga (q . v. ) formerly in India. 

1656. “Thereupon the HollanderH 
solv’d to unite their forces with the Bou- 
quises, that w’^ere in rebellion against their 
Tavernier, Eng. transL ii. 192. 

1688. “These Buggasses are a sort of 
W'arlike trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of India. I kno\v not well wLence 
they come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes.”— -JOasupfer, h. 108. 

1758. “ The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Roussely,^a French soldier of for- 
tune. They consisted of nearly 700 Euro- 
peans, and as many buggoses, besides coun- 
try troo|3s.” — Ffarr. of Butch attenwt in 
Hooglif, in MaUolmh Clive, ii. 87. 

1783. “Buggesses, inhabitants of Ceh- 
hes.^'— Forrest, Voijage to hlergui, p. 69. 

„ “ The word Buggess has become 

amongst Europeans consonant to soldier, in 
the east of India, as Sepoy is in the West ” 
—Ih. 78. * 

1811. “We had fallen in with a fleet of 
nine Buggese ])rows, when we went out to- 
wards Pulo Mancap.”— 3Iinto in 
India, 279. 

^ 1878. “The Bugis are evidently a dis- 
tinct race from the Malays, anci come 
originally from the southern part of the 
Island of Celebes.”— JftWaw*, Perak, 130. 

Blilbiil, S. The wm'd lulhul is ori- 
ginally Persian (no donbt intended to 
imitate the bird’s note), and applied to 
a bird which does duty with Persian 
1 poets for the nightingale. Whatever 
I the Persian^ hullml may be correctly, 

I the application of the name to certain 
j species in India “has led to many 
' misconceptions about their powers of 
voice and song,” says Jerdon, These 
species belong to the family Brachi- 
podidae, or short-legged thrushes, and 
the true bulbuls to the sub-family 
Pyaionotinae, e.g, genera Ilypsipetes, 
Eemixos, Alcurns, Griniger, Ixos, Ke- 
laartia, Rnligula, Bradiipodim, Oto- 
mnpsa, Pymonotm. (P. pygaetts, com- 
mon Bengal Bulbul; P. ' haemorlious, 
common^ Madras Bulbul). Another 
sub-family, Flujllornithinae, contains 
vaiious species which Jerdon calls 
green Bulhuls. 

1784. “We are literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales, and cease to 
wonder that the Bulbul, with a thousand 
tales, makes such a figure in Persian poetry. ” 
— Bir W. Jones, in Memoirs, &c., ii. 37. 

: 1818. “The bulbul or Persian nightin- 
gale. ... I never heard one that possessed 
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the charming variety of 
in^'-ale . . . whether the Indian bulhul and 
that of Iran entirely correspond! have some 
doubts. Oriented Memoirs, i. 50. 

1848. “‘It is one’s nature to sing and 
the other’s to hoot,’ he said laughing, and 
with sucdi a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you must belong to the JBulDui 
faction.”’— h. ch. xxvn. 

Bnlgar, or Bolgar, s. Pers. lul- 
gMr, The general Asiatic name tor 
what we now call ‘ Bussia leather, 
from the fact that the region 'of manii- 
factiire and export was originally 
Bolghar on the Volga, a kingdom 
whi&i stood for many centuries, and 
gave place to Kazan in the beginning 
of the loth century. The word was 
usual ■ also among Anglo-Indians till 
the beginning of this century, and is 
still in native Hindustani use. A 
native (mythical) account of the^manu- 
facture is given in Baden FoiveWs Fun- 
jah Eandhooh, 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology : “as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pits {glidr), the 
leather is called Balghdr ” (p. 124). 

1298. “He besto-ws on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . .• likewise a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thread.” — Marco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 381. bee 
also the note on this passage. 

c. 1333. “ I wore on my feet boots (or 

stockings) of wool; over these a pair of 
linen lined, and over all a thin pair of Bor- 
ghali, i,e, of horse-leather lined with wolf 
skin.”— ii. 445. 

1623. Offer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr- 
Ooxe to furnish the Company with “BuP 
gary red hides.” — Court Minutes, in Sains- 
bury, iii. p. 184. 

1624, “Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to the E. I. Co., have bartered 
morse-teeth and “hulgars” for carpets.— 
Ibid, p. 208. 

1673. “They carry also Bulgar-Hides, 
which they form into Tanks to bathe them- 
selves,”— Fryer, 398. 

c. 1680. “Putting' on a certain di’ess 
made of Bulgar- leather, stuffed with cot- 
ton.” — Seiu Mutakherin, iii. 387. 

1759. Among expenses on account of 
the Nabob of Bengal’s visit to Calcutta we 

“ To 50 pair of Bulger Hides at 13 per 
pair, Rs.702 : 0 ; iiF-Long, 193. 

1786. Among “ a very capital and choice 
assortment of Europe goods ” we find “ Bul- 
gar Hides.” — Cal. Gazette,^ June 8, in Beton- 
Kam\ i. 177. 

1811. “ Most of us furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three quarts, made of bulghar . , . 
or Bussia-leather.” — TV. Ouselifs Travels, i. 
247. 

In Tibetan the word is bulhari. 


Bxiljlcut, s. A large decked tmj- 

boat; iTom Telug. ha I la, a board, (t. 
P. Brown.) 

Bnllumteer, s. Anglo-Sciv^y dia- 
lect for ‘ VolurdeerJ This distimdive 
title was applied to certain ivgriiamts 
of the old Bengal Army, whose terms 
of enlistment embraced semce beyond 
sea; and in the days of that army 
various ludicrous stories were current 
in connexion with the name. 

Bumba, S. Hind, harnlm,^ imm 
FoTtug.homha, ‘a pump.’ IIaex(l(i31), 
gives: ''Bomba, or^anum imeumati- 
cimi quo aqua hauritur,” as a Malay 
word. Tills is incorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, but it^ shows 
its early adoption into an Eastc*rii 
language. The word is applied at 
Ahmedabad to the water-towers, ljut 
this is modern. 

1572. 

“ ‘ Alija, disse o inestre rijamente, 

Alija tudoao mar, imo fait** acoi’do 
Vrio outros dar a bomba, nao ce.ssand* ; 
A' bomba que nos Imos alagando.' 

vi. 72. 

By Burton : . 

“‘Heave!’ reared the Master with a 
mighty roar, i, 4 . ^ 

‘ Heave overboard your all, together s 
the word ! \ , 

Others go work the pumps, and with a 
will : 

The riumps ! and sharp, look sharp, before 
she fib!’” 

Bummelo, S. A small fish, abound- 
ing on all the coasts of India and the 
Ai'chipelago ; Ilaryiodon QieJiereits ot 
Buch. Hamilton; the specific name 
being taken from the Bengali name 
nehare. The fish is a great deli<‘acy 
when fresh caught and fried. Vlicn 
dried it becomes the famous Bom- 
bay duck (q. V.), which is now im- 
ported into 'England. 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Moleswoilh gives the word as hlah- 
ratti, with the s]ieUing boHlbil, or 
bOHlbila (p. 595 a), Bumrneh o(‘eurs 
in the Supp. (1727)^ to Bluteau’s Dict. 
in the Portuguese form bambuliiB, as 
“the name of a very savoury fish in 
India.” The same word hamhullm is 
also exiilained to mean ‘ Jnirms pregm 
na say a a moda,^ ‘ certain plaits in thy 
fasHonahle ruff,’ but we know not if 
there is any connexion between the 
two. The form Bombay Buck has an 
analogy in JDigby chicks which 
in the London shops, also 
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dried fish, pilchards we believe, ^and 
the name may have originated in imi- 
tation of this or some similar English 
term. 

In an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, published by 
A. Balrymple, 1785) we find a pomt 
called Blimbello Point 

1673. ‘“ Up the Bay a Mile lies Massi- 
goimg, a great Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bmnbelow, the 
Sustenance of the Poorer sort.” — Fryer, 67. 

1785. “My friend General Campbell, 
Governor of Madras, tells me that they 
make Speldings in the East Indies, particu- 
larly at Bombay, where they call them 
Bumbaloes.” — ^ote hyBrmmllm his Tour 
to the ffebrides, under ilugust 18th, 1773. 

1810. “ The bumbelo is like a large sand- 

eel ; it is chied in the sun, and is usually 
eaten at breakfast witli kedgeree.” — Maria 
Graham, 25. 

1813. Forbes has bumhalo; Or. Mem., 
1. 53. 

1877. “Bummalow or BohU, the dried 
fish still called ‘Bombay Duck.’” — Burton, 
Bind Mevimted, i. 68. 

Buncus, Bunco, s. An old word 
for cheroot. Ap])urciitl 5 ’' from the Ma- 
lay hunghus, ‘ a wrapper.’ 

1711. “Tobacco . . . . for want of Pipes 
they smoke in Buncos, as on the i^oromaudel 
Coast. A Bunco is a little Tobacco wrapt 
np in the Leaf of a Tree, about tlie Bigiiess 
of one’s little Fingej-, they liglit one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ the other .... 
these are curiously made u]"), and sold 20 or 
30 in a bundle.” — Lockinr, 61. 

1726. “ After a meal, and on other occa- 

sions it is one of their gi'eatest delights, both 
men and women, old and young, to eat 
Plnang {&vqoq), and to smoke "tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
I'olled up, and the men with a Gorrcgorri (a 
little can or fiower pot}, whereby they both 
manage to i)aHs most of their time.” — 
Vaicntijn, v. Chorom., 55. 

„ (In the retinue of Grandees in 
Java) : 

“One with a cocon ixt shell mounted 
In gt>ld or silver to hold their tobacco or 
bongkooses (i.e. tobacco in rolled leaves).” 
—Valentijn, iv. 61. 

c. 1760. ^ “ The tobacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a finger's length, which 
they call a buncus, and is, I fancy, of the 
same make as what the West Indians term 
a segar ; and of this the Gentoos chiefly 
make use.” — Gro^e, i. 140. 

Bund, s. Any artificial embank- 
ment, a dam, dyke, or causeway. 
Hind, hand. The root is both Sansk. 
{handli) and Persian, but the common 
word, used as it is withoixt asi^irate, 
seems to have been taken from the 


latter. The word is common in Persia 
{e,g. see under Bendameer). 

It is also naturalmed in the Anglo- 
Chinese ports. It is there applied 
specially to the embanked quay along 
the shore of the settlements. In 
Hong Hong alone this is called (not 
hund, hut) praia (Port ‘ shore ’), pro- 
bably adopted from Macao. 

1810. ‘The great bund or dyke.” — 
i Wmiamson, K M. ii. 279. 
i i860. “ The natives have a tradition that 
I the destruction of the bund was effected by 
I a foreign enemy .” — Tennends Ceyloii, ii. 
504. 

1875. “ . . . It is pleasant to see the 
Chinese ... being propelled along the 
bund in their hand carts.” — Tko7nsQu\^ 
Malacca, &c., 408. 

1876. “ So I took a stroll on Tien- 
Tsin bund.” — Gill, River of Golden Band, 
i. 28. 

Bunder, s. Pers. bandar, a landing- 
place or quay ; a seaport ; a harbour ; 
(and sometimes also a custom-house). 
The old Italian scala, mod. scalo, is the 
nearest equivalent in most of the senses 
that occurs to us. We have (c. 1565) 
the Mir ^Bandar, or Port Master, in 
Sind. {Elliot, i. 277). 

The Portuguese often wrote the word 
Bandel (q. 

c. 1344. “The profit of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, consists in the 
right of buying a certain portion of all sorts 
of cargo at* a fixed j^iece, whether the goods 
be only worth that or more ; and this is calletl 
theXrtwof the Bandar. — IbnBatuta, iv. 120. 

c. 1346. “So we landed at the bandar, 
which is a large collection of houses on the 
sea-shore. ”~/6. 228. 

1552. “Coga-atar sent word to Affonso 
d’Alboquerqne that on the coast ^ of the 
main land opposite, at a port which is calleti 
Bander Angon . . . were arrived two am- 
bassadors of the King of Shiraz.” — Barros, 
II,, ii. 4. 

1673. “We fortify our Houses, have 
Bunders or Docks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
Stores.” — Fryer, 115, 

1809. “On the new bunder, or i)ier.”— 
Maria Graham, 11. 

Bunder, is in S. India the popular 
native name of Masulipatam (q.v.), 
or Macldi’-handar, 

Bxulder-hoat, s. A boat in use on 
the Bombay coast for communicating 
with ships at anchor, and also much 
employed by ojficers of the civil de- 
partments (Salt, &c.) in going up and 
down, the coast. It is rigged as Bp. 
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in a garden, on a terraced roof for 
sleeping in, &c. 

The word has been adopted also by 
the French in the East, and by Euro- 
peans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africru 

Wilson mites the word langla, 
giving it as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from = Bengal. 

This is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by Bp. Ileber in his Jounad 
(see below), and that etymology is 
corroborated by^ oim first quotation, 
from a. native liistoriaii, as well as by 
that from F. Buchanan. It is to be 
remembered that in Hindustan proper 
the adjective ‘ of or belonging to Ben- 
gal’ is constantly pronounced as ha ngtiUi, 
or hangld . Thus one of the eras used in 
Eastern India is distinguished as the 
Banglit era . The probahility is tha t , when 
Europeans began to build houses of 
this 'character i'u Behar and 'Upper 
India, these were called Bangld or 
‘ Bengal-fashion ’ houses; that the 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their ft^iiowers, and so 
was brouglit hack to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

A. H . 1041 = A. D. 1 033. ‘ ‘ Under the rule 
of the Bengalis {damhdd-BangCifltmn) a 
party of Frank merchants, who are inhabi- 
tants of Sundip, came trading to Sutganw. 
One kos above that ]»lace they occupied 
some ground on tlie banks of the estuary. 
Under the ju'etence that a building was 
necessary for their transactions in buying 
and selling, they erected several houses in 
the Bengali style/’ — BdihhCilmiima in 
Elliott "idi. 31. 

1758. “ I was talking with iriy friends in 
Dr. Fullerton’s hangla when news came of 
Rain Karain’s being defeated,” — Sdr Mida- 
qlierin, ii. 103. 

1780. “To be Sold or Let, A Commodi- 
ous Bui^alo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Road leading from the Hr»spital to 
the Burying Ground, and directly opposite t( ? 
the Avenue in* the front of Sir Elijah lui- 
])ey’s House . . . ” — The Indht (razdte, 
Dec. 23rd. 

1781-83. “Bungelows are buildings in 
India, generally I'aised c»n a base of l>rick, 
one, two, or three feet from the ground, and 
consist of only one story : the |>lan of them 
usually is a large room in the center for an 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at each 
comer for sleeping ; the whole is covered 
with one^ general thatch, which comes low 
to each side ; the spaces between the angle 
rooms are Tlraiidcrs or open porticoes . . . 
sometimes the center riranders at each end 
are converted into rooms.” — MotheSiTmt'clSt 
146. 

1784. “To be let at Chinsurah. . , , 


Ileber describes, with a cabin amid- 
ships, 

1825. “We crossed over . . . in a stout 
boat called here a bundur boat. I suppose 
from ‘ bundur ’ a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen sails . . T—Heher, ii. 121. 


Bimdobust, s. P. H.~—band-o~hast, 
lit. ‘ tying and binding.’ Any system 
or mode of regulation; discipline; a 
revenue settlement. 

c. 1843. ‘ There must be hahut aehch'hd 

handobasi (i.e., very good order or discip- 
line), in your country,’ said an aged 
Khansama (in Hindustani) to one of the 
jn’esent writers. ‘ When I have gone to the 
Sandheads to meet a young gentleman from 
Bildgatt if I gave him a cup of tea, Odnki 
tdnJci,^ said he. Three months afterwards 
this was all changed ; bad language, violence, 
no more tdnlci.^ 

1880. “There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, whose mind is a 
perfect blank regarding Faiijdari and Ban- 
dobast . . — Alt Baba, 181. 

Bundook, S. Hind. hcmdUk, from 
Arab, hunditk* The common Hind, 
teim for a musket or matchlock. The 
history of the word is very cmious. 
Bunduk, pi. hayiadik, was a name ap- 
plied by the Arabs to filberts (as some 
allege) because they came from Yenice 
{Banadik, comp. Grennan Venedig), 
The name was ti’ansferred to the nut- 
like xiellets shot from cross-bows, and 
thence the crossbows or arblasts were 
called hunduk, elliptically for kaus 
aUh., ‘pellet-bow.’ From crossbows 
the name was transferred again to 
fire-arms, as in the parallel case of 
arquebus. 

Bungalow, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
hangld. The most usual class of house 
occupied by Europeans in the interior 
of India; being on one story, and 
covered by a pyramidal roof, which in 
the normal bungalow is of thatch, 
but may be of tiles without impairing 
its title to be called a bungalow. Most 
of the houses of officers in Indian 
cantonments are of this character. 
In reference to the style of a 
house, hungal&w is sometimes em- 
ployed in contradistinction to the 
(usually more pretentious) pucka house; 
by which latter term is imj)lied a 
masonry house with a terraced roof. 
A bungalow may also he a small 
building of the l^e which we have 
described, hut of iWporary material, 
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That large and commodious House. . . . 
The outbuildings are— a warehouse and two 
large bottle-connahs, 6 store-rooms, a cook- 
room, and a garden, with a bungalow near 
the house.”— Gazette, in Seton-Karr, 

1787. ''‘At Barrackpore many of the Bun- 
galows much damaged, though none en- 
tirely destroyed.’’ — Ibid., p. 213. 

1793. “ . . . the bungalo, or Summer- 
house. . . ” — Birom^ 211. 

,, “For Sale, a Bungalo situated be- 
tween the two Tombstones, in the Island of 
Coulaba.” — Bombai/ Courier, Jan. 12. 

1794. “ The candid critic will not how- 

ever expect the parched plains of India, or 
bungaloes in the land-winds, will hardly 
tempt the Aonian maids wont to dis]3ort 
on the banks of Tiber and Thames. . . — 

Hugh Bond, 170. 

1809. “We came to a small bungalo or 
garden-house,^ at the point of the hill, from 
which there is, I think, the finest view I 
ever saw .” — Marla Graham, 10. 

c. 1810. “The style of private edifices 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of a hut with a pent roof constructed 
of two sloping iddes which meet in a ridge 
forming the ^segment of a circle. . . , This 
kind of hut, it Is said, from being peculiar to 
Bengal, is called by the natives Banggoio, 
a name which has been somewhat altered by 
Europeans, and ap|)lied by them to all their 
buildings in the cottage style, although none 
of them have the ]n*oper shape, and many 
of them are excellent brick houses.” — 
BmGiixnatdB Dinagepore (in Eastern India, 
11 922). 

1817. “The YorU-bangaia is made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, ijlaced 
side by side, . . . These temples are dedi- 
cated to different gods, but are not now 
frequently seen in Bengal.” — Ward'^B Hin- 
doos, Bk. II., ch. 1. 

c. 1818. “ As soon as the sun is down we 

will go over to the Captain s bungalow.”— 
Mrs. Skej'ieood, Sto7icti, &.C., ed. 1873, p. 1. 

The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “ TJie C?a]>tain’s Bungalow 
at Cawnpore” (c. 1811-12), which shows 
that no material change has occurred in the 
character of such (.hvelliiigs down to the 
present time. 

1824. “The house itself of Barrack- 
pore . . . barely accommodates I^ord Am- 
herst’s^ own family : and his aides-de-camp 
and visit<3rs .sleep in bungalows built at 
some little distance from it in the Park. 
Bungalow, a cornq vtion of Bengalee, is the 
general name in this country for any struc- 
ture in ^the cottage style, and only of one 
floor. Some of these are spacious and com- 
fortable dwellings. . . . ” — Heber, ed. 1844, 
i. 33. 

1872.^ ^ “ L’emplacement du bungalou 
avait ete choisi avec un soin tout par- 
ticulier.”— iZer. des Deux Monies, tom, 
xcviii. 930, 

187-5. “The little groups of officers dis- 


persed to their respective bungalows to 
dress and bx’eakfast.'—2%fi Dilemma, ch. i. 

Bungalow, Dawk-, s. A rest-house 
for the accommodation of trayellers, 
formerly maintained (and still to a 
reduced extent) by the paternal 
care of the Grovernment in India. The 
materiel of the accommodation was 
humble enough, hut comprised the 
things essential for a weary traveller- 
shelter, a bed and table, a bath-room, 
and a servant furnishing food at very 
moderate cost. On principar lines of 
thoroughfare these bungalows were at 
a distance of 10 to 15 miles apart, so 
that it was possible for a traveller to 
make his journey marches without 
carrying a tent." On some other less 
frequented roads they were at 40 or 50 
miles apart, adapted to a night’s run 
in a palankin. 

1853. “ Dak-bungalows have been de- 
scribed by some Oriental travellers as the 
‘Inns of India.’ Playful satirists I ” — Oak- 
held, ii. 17, 

1866. “The Dawk Bungalow; or, Is 
his Appointment Pucka?” By G. O. 
Trevelyan,in Frmefs 3£agazme, vol. 73, i,>. 
215. 

1878. “I am inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be very 
trifling.” — In my Indian Garden, 11. 

Bungy, s. Hind, hluingt. The name 
of a low caste, habitually employed 
as sweepers, and in the lowest menial 
offices. Its members are found 
throughout Northern and Western 
India, and every European household 
has a servant of this class. The collo- 
quial application of the term hwigy 
to such seiTants is however peculiar 
to Bombay. lu the Bengal Pry. he 
is generally called mehtar (q. v. j, and 
by politer natives halalkhor (q. v.), 
&e. In Madras toil is the usual word. 
Wilson suggests that the caste-name 
may he derived from hhang (see Bang), 
and this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating <&ugs. 

1826. “The Kalpa or Skinner, and th 
Buughee, or Sweeper, are yefc one step be 
low the Dher" — Tr. Lit, Soc. Bombay, iii. 
362. 

Bnnow, s. and v. Hind, hanao, 
used in the sense of ‘ preparation, 
fabrication,’ «S:c., but properly the 
imperative of landna, ‘ to make, pre- 
pare, fabricate.’ The Anglo-Indian 
word is applied to anything fictitious 
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or factitious, ‘ a cram, a sliave, a sliam ; ’ 
or, as a. verb, to the manufacture of tbe 
like. Tke following lines have been 
found among old pa^Ders belonging to 
an officer who was at tbe Court of tbe 
Nawab Sa’adat ’Ali at Lucknow, at 
tke beginning of this century : — 

“ Young Grant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had some Sport, 

But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 
Nor aught of Canine sort. 

A luckless Parry^ came most pat 
When Ford— SveVe Hogs enow ! 

Hqxq Maitre — Eawn aiir Doom ko Kant 
Jiild / Terrier hunnow ! t 

“ So Saadut with the like design 
(I mean, to form a Back) 

To t gave a Feather fine 

And Bed Coat to his Back ; 

A Persian Sword to clog his side, 

And Boots Hussar sub-nyah, X 

Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 
Crying Mctju' inim bunnayah ! ! ! ” ^^ 

“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
iVIosques, Mutts, Tuckeahs, or Eedgahs 
within the Eeserved Hoininions.”I| 

1853. “You will see within a week if 
this is anything more than a banau .” — OaD 
field, ii. 58. 

Burdwan, n.p. A town 67 m. N. W. 
of Calcutta — Bardwdn, but in its origi- 
nal (Skt.) form Vardhamdna, a name 
w^'Mck we find in Ptolemy (i?flrda?? 2 ana), 
tkougb in anotber i^art of India. Some 
closer approximation to tke ancient 
form must have been current till tke 
middle of last century, for Holwell, 
writing in 1765, speaks of “ Burdwan, 
tke principal town of Burdmnuan” 
{Hist. Events, <kc., i. 112; see also 122, 
125). 

Bnrgker. Tkis 'word kas two distinct 
applications. 

a. s. Tkis is used only in Ceylon. 
It is tke Dutck word himjer, ‘ citizen.’ 
Tke Dutck admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people were distinguished by tkis 
name from pure natives. Tke word 
now indicates any persons who claim 
to be of partly European descent, and 


* P<ariali dog. 

t “ Mehtar I Cut bis ears and tail, quick, fnhri- 
mic a Terrier ! ” 

All new. 

§ “ See, J bave/u&ricated a Major !” 

II Tlie writer of these lines is believed to have 
been Captain Robert Skiving, qf Groys, Gallo- 
way, a brother of Archibald Skirvmg,a Scotch 
artist of repute, and the son of Archibald Slcirving, 
of East Lotliian, the author of a once famous 
ballad on the battle of Preston-Paus. Captain 
Skixwing served in the Bengal amy fmm about 
1780 to 1806, aiMldtedAboutl^lO., ^ 


is used in tke same sense as ‘ Judf- 
caste^ and ^ Eur as urn ^ in India Proper. 

1807. “ The greater part of them were 

admitted by the Hutch to all the privileges of 
citizens under the denomination of Bur- 
ghers.”*— Coj-dfaer, Desc, of Ceylon. 

1877. “About 60 years ago ^ the^ Bur- 
ghers of Ceylon occupied a jxositicui similar 
to that of the Eurasians of India at the 
present moment.”— CcdcaWa Mevkw, cxvii., 
180-1. 

k. n.p. People of, the . Milgherry 
Hills, properly Badayas or “ North- 
eriiers.” — See under Badega. 

Bnrkimdaiize, s. ^ An armed re- 
tainer; an armed policeirian, or other 
armed unmounted employe of a civil 
department. From Arabo-Pers. bark- 
aitdUz, ‘ lightning- darter,’ a word of 
the same class Ja)(A<dz, ^S:c. 

1726. “ 2000 men on foot, called Bir- 

candes, ami 2000 pi<>neers tt> make the 
road, called BieldarsP — Ikle/dijn, iv., 
BuntUe, 276. 

1703. “ Capt. Welsli Ims succeeded in 

driving the liengal Berkendosses out of 
Assam.” — CornirnUi^, ii. 207. 

1794. “Notice is hereby given tluit all 
persons desirous of sending escorts t)f hur- 
kundazes or other armed men, with mer- 
chandize, are to apply for passports.” — in 
Setun-Karr, ii. 139. See Buxerry. 

Burma, or Burmak (with Bur- 
mese, &c.), n.p. The name hj -wkick 
we designate the ancient kingdom and 
nation occupying tke central basin of 
the Irawadi Piver. ‘ ‘ British Bimma ” is 
constituted of tke provinces conquered 
from that kingdom in tke two "wars of 
1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. (in tke first) 
Arakan, Martaban, Tenasserim, and 
(in tke second) Pegu. 

Tke name is taken from Mran-ma, 
tke national name of tke Burmese 
people, wkick they themselves generally 
pronounce Bam-md, unless wdien speak- 
ing formally and ein])katically. Bir 
Arthur Pkayre considers that this 
name was in all probability adopted by 
the mongoloid tribes of tke "Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Buddh- 
ism ^ ky missionaries from Gangetio 
India, and is identical with that 
[Brnm-rad) by 'which tke first and 
holy inhabitants of tke world are 
styled in tke (Pali) Buddhist Scriptures. 
Bralima-de-sa was tke term applied to 
tke coimtry by a Singhalese monk 
retuiuing thence to Ceylon, in conver- 
sation with one of tke present writers. 
It is however tke view of Bp. Bigandet 
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and of Prof. Porcliliaminer, supported 
by considerable arguments, that Jfmw, 
My an, or Myen was the original name 
of tbe Burmese people, and is trace- 
able in the names given to tbeiii by 
tbeir neighbours; e.r/. by Ciiiiiese Mien 
(and in Marco Polo); by Kakliyens 
Mym or Mren; by Sbaiis, Man; by 
Sgaw Earens, Payo ; by Pgaw Karens, 
Pay an; by Paloungs, Farm, etc.)* 
Prof. P. considers that Mran-wi« 
(with this honorific suffix) does not 
date beyond the 14th century. 

1516. Having passed the Kingdom of 
Bengale, along* the coast which turns to the 
South, there is another Kingdom of Gen- 
tiles called Berma. . . . They frequently 
are at war with the King of Peigu. We 
have no further information respecting this 
country, because it has no shipping.” — 
hosa, 181, 

c. 1545. BoiiJ the Kiny of Brama under- 
took the conquest of this kingdom of Bido 
(Siam), and of what happened till his 
arrival at the eify of OdiuP — F, 31. Pinto 
(orig.) cap. 185, 

1606. “ Although one’s whole life were 
wasted in describing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles—tlie Pegus and the Bramas 
—one could not have done with the half, 
therefore 1 only treat of some, in passing, 
as I am now about to do.” — Couto, viii. 
cap. xii. 

1727. “ The Dominions of Barma are at 
present very large, reaching from Morari 
near Tanacerm, to the Province of Ymian 
in CMnaP — ii. 41. 

1759. “The Buraghmahs are much 
more numerous than the Peguese and more 
addicted to commerce ; even in Pegu their 
Numbers are 100 to 1.” — Letter in Dai- 
ry mple, 0. R., i. 09. The wTiter appears 
desirous to convey by Ins unusual spelling 
some accurate reprocluction of the name as 
he had heard it. His testimony as to the 
predominance of Burmese in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

1793. “ Burmah borders on Pegu to the 
north, and occupies both banks of the river 
as far as the frontiers of Uhina.” — Remidl''s 
Memoir, 297. 

Burra-Beebee, 11. ‘Grande 
dame.’ This is a kind of slang word 
applied in Anglo-Indian societ 5 ’' to the 
lady who claims precedence at a party, 

1807. “At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of the higliest rank.” — 
LordMiuto on India, 2i.b 

1848. “ The ladies carry their burrah- 

biMsMp into the steamers when they go to 
England, . . . My Mend endeavoured in 


* Porchhamrner argues further tliat the original 
name was Ran or Yun, witli m\ ma, or pa as a pro- 
nominal pi-elix. 


vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social importance in the ‘ City of Palace^jj 
they would he but small folk in London.” — 
Chenv Clmc, by Viscomitess Fcdklemd, i. 92. 

Burra-khana. ‘ Big dinner ; ’ a 
term of the same character as tlie 
j^receding, applied to a yast and solemn 
entertainment. 

Burra-SaMh. Hind, hara, ‘ great ’ : 

‘ the great Bdhih (or Master),’ a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the eider brother, in a station to in- 
dicate the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may he the recog- 
nized head of the society, or in a depart- 
ment to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 

Barrampooter, n.p. Properly (>Skt.) 
Brahrmputra{A}xQ son of Bi'ahma),’ the 
great Biver Brahmpuir of which Assam 
is the valley. Eising yithin 100 miles 
of the source of the Ganges,these rivers, 
after being separated by 17 degrees 
of longitude, Join before entering the 
sea. There is no distinct recognition 
of this great liver by the ancients, but 
the Diardams or Oidanes, of Cuiiius 
and Strabo, described as a large river 
in the remoter parts of India, abound- 
ing in dolphins and crocodiles, pro- 
bably represented this river imder one 
of its Skt. names E lad hi. 

1552. Barros does not mention the name 
before u^, but the Brahmaputra seems to 
be his river of Oaor, which traversing the 
kingdom so called (see Gaur) and that of 
Comotay (q.v.), and that of Cirotc (Silhet) 
issues above Chatigao (Chittagong) in that 
notable arm of the Ganges which passes 
through the island of Sornagam (q.v.). 

c. 1590. “There is another very large 
river called Berhumputter, which runs 
from Khatai to Coach (see Cooch Behar) 
and from thence through Bazoohah to the 
sea .” — Ayeeii Akberry (Gladwin) ed. 1800, 
ii. 6. 

1726. “ Out of the same mountains we 
see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly one on account of its size is called 

the Great Barrempooter.”— v. 
154. 

1767. “Just before the Canges falls into 
ye Bay of Bengali, it receives the Baram- 
putrey or Assam Biver. The Assam Biver 
is lamer than the Ganges ... it is a per- 
fect Sea of fresh Water after the Junction 
of the two Bivers. . — MS. Letter of 
James Rmnell, d. 10th March. 

1793. “ . . . till the year 1765, the 
Burrampooter, as a capital river, was un- 
known in Europe. ; On tracing this river in 
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1765, I was no less surprised at finding it 
rather larger than the Ganges, than at its 
course previous to its entering Bengal . . . 
I could no longer doubt that the Burram- 
pooter and Sanpoo were one and the same 
river.”— iifemoiV, 3rd ed., 356. 

Burrel, S. H. hharal; Ovis nahura, 
Hodgson. The blue wild sheep of the 
Himalaya. 

Bursautee, s. Hind, harsatl, from 
larsdli, ‘ the Eains.’ 

a. The word properly is applied to 
a disease to which horses are liable^ in 
the rains, pustular eruptions breaking 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
body. 

b. But the word is also sometimes 
applied to a water-proof cloak, or the 
like; thus: 

1880. “The scenery has now been 
arranged for the second part of the Simla 
season . . . and the appropriate costume 
for both sexes is the decorous bursatti.” — 
Pioneer Mail, July 8th. 

Bus, adv. Pers.-H. has, ‘ enough.’ 
Used commonly as a kind of inter- 
jection : Enough ! Stop ! Ohe jam satis I 
Basta, hasta ! Eew Hindustani words 
stick closer by the retiuned Anglo- 
Indian. The Italian expression, 
though of obscure ek^^mologj^ can 
hardly have any connexion with has. 
But in use it always feels like a mere 
expansion of it! 

1853. ‘ * ‘ And, if you pass, ’ say my dear 
good-natured friends, ‘ you may get an 
appointment. Bus! (you see my Hindostanee 
knowledge already carries me the length of 
that emphatic monosyllable) . . . 
Oakjield, 2nd ed. i. 42. 

Bushire, n.p. The principal modern 
Persian seaport on the Persian Gulf; 

Abiishah7\ 

1727. “Bowchier is also a Maritim 
Town. . . . It stands on an Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade.”— Ham., i. 90. 

Bustee, s. An inhabited quarter, a 
village. H. hastl, from Skt. 

‘ dwell ’ Many years ago a native in 
Tipper India said to a European assis- 
tant in the Canal Department : “ You 
Eeringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole of yoii come from five villages” 
i^^dnch basti). The word is applied 
in Calcutta to the separate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation. 


Butler, s. In/the ^ Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies this is the title 
usually applied to the head-servant of 
any English or quasi-English hoiise- 
hoid. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic stores, 
and superintends the table. As his 
profession is one which affords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good caste. 

1616. “Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked ly cense to goe to his howse to take 
Ijhisick.”— Chc/tif, i. 135. 

1689. “ . . . the Butlers are injoiiTd to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
before thej?* depart home, that they (the 
Peons) might be examined before they stir, 
if ought 1)6 wanting.” — Ovington, 393. 

1782. “Wanted a Person to act as Stew- 
ard or Butler in a Gentleman’s House, he 
must understand Hairdressing^* — India 
zette, March 2. 

1789. “No person considers himself as 
comfortably accommodated without enter- 
taining a JDuhash at 4 pagodas per month, 
a Butler at 3, a l^eoir at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
Compradore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
pagoda. *^—3f unro*s Narratim. of Operatiom, 
p. 27. 

1873. “ Glancing round, my eye fell on 

the pantry department . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps,”— Life 
in India, Fraser* s Mag., June, 696. 

1879. “ . . . theniqinentwhenitocciirred 
to him {Le. the Nyoung-young Prince 
of Burma) that he ought really to assume 
the guise of a Madras butler, and be ofi to 
the Besidency, was the happiest Inspiration 
of his IHq** —S tandard, June 11. 

Butler-Euglish. The broken Eng- 
lish spoken by native servants in the 
Madras Presidency ; v^hich is not very 
much better than the Pigeon-Engiish 
of China. It is a singular diflcct ; 
the present participle {e.g.) being used 
for the future indicative, and the 
preterite indicative being foimed by 

done ; ” thus I telling =: ‘ I will tell ; ’ 
I done tell == ‘ I have told ; ’ do'ne corner 
‘ actually arrived.’ Peculiar meanings 
are also attached to words ; thus 
/am% — ‘wife.’ The oddest charac- 
teristic about this jargon is (or was) 
that masters used it in speaking to 
their servants as w^ell as servants to 
their masters. 

Buxee, s. A military paymaster; 
Hind, bakhshi. This is a word of com- 
plex and curious history. 

In origin it is believed to be the 
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Mongol or Turk! corruption of the 
hhikslm, ‘ a beggar/ and thence 
a Buddhist religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, bound by 
his discipline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* BaJcsM was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of GMngiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian winters 
of the ^ Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are quoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulakii and vith Batu 
Ehan ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably found chiefly 
among the baksMs^ the word underwent , 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our cleric, and came to signify a 
literatm, scribe, or secretary. Thus 
in the Latiiio~Perso-Tiu*kisli voca- 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and is j)reserved at Yenice, the word 
scriba is rendered in Gomanian, Le, 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
BacsL The change of meaning did not 
stop here. 

^ AbuT-Pazl in his account of Eashmir 
(in the Ain) recalls the fact that 
hakhshi was the title given by the 
learned among Persian and Arabic 
writers to the Buddhist priests whom 
the Tibetans styled lamas. But in the 
time of Baber, say circa loQO, among 
the Mongols the word had come to 
mean surgeon; a change analogous 
again, ^ in some measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The modem 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher,’ and 
appl3>" it to the most venerable or 
learned j^riest of a communify. Among 
the Ivirghiz Kazzaks, who profess 
Mahommedaiiism, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or less associates vdth it, and means a 
mere conjuror or medicine-man ; 
whilst ill Western Turkestan it signi- 
fies a ‘ Bard ’ or ‘ Minstrel.’ 

By a farther transfer of meaning, of 
which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Mahom- 


Iii a note witli which we were favoured by the 
late Pi'of. Anton Schiefiier, lie expressed doubts 
whether the of the Tibetans and Mongols 

was not of early introduetion througli the Uigurs 
from some other corrupted >Sanskrit word, or even 
of prui-buddliistic derivation from an Iranian 
source. We do not find the word in Jaeschke’s 
Tibetan Dictionary. ; , 


medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhsM was applied to an officer high 
in militaiy administration, whose 
office is sometimes rendered ‘Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to be 
remembered, tbe whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em- 
braced those of Pajmiaster-Greneral, 
as well as, in a manner, of comman- 
der-in-chief, or chief of the staff. 
More properly perhaps this was the 
position of the Mir BahhsJu, wffio had 
other bahhslm under him. Bahlislm 
in military command continued in the 
armies of the Mahrattas, of Hjffier 
Ali, and of other native powers. 
But both the Persian spelling and 
the nmdern connexion of the title with 
pay indicate a jirobahility that some 
confusion of association " had arisen 
between the old Tartar title and the 
Pers. bakhsli, ‘portion,’ bakhsMdan; ‘ to 
give,’ bakhshish, ‘ pajunent.’ In the 
earfy days of the Council of Port 
William we find the title Blixee 
applied to a European Civil officer, 
thi'ough whom all payments were 
made (see Long and Seion^Karr, 
passim). This is obsolete, but the word 
is still in the Anglo-Indian Army the 
recogmsed designation of a Paymaster. 

This is the best known existing use 
of the word. But under some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord- 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it has been 
used ill the JST. W. P. for ‘a collector 
of a house-tax’ (?) and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘a superintendent of peons ’ ; 
in ISfy^sore for ‘ a treasurer,’ &c. — See 
an interesting note on this word in 
Qimtremere, II. des Mongols, 184 seqq.; 
also see Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 61, 
note. 

1298. “There is another marvel per- 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom I have been 
speaking as knowing so many enchant- 
ments. . . . Polo, Bk. I. ch. 61. 

c. LSOO. “Although there are many 
Bakhshis, Chinese, Indian and others, 
those of Tibet are most esteemed.” — Rashid- 
uddin, quoted by D^Oksson, ii. 370. 

c. 1300. “Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam homines super omnes de raundo 
honorant : boxitas, scilicet quosdam ponti- 
fices ydolorum.”—Rieoldus de MontecruciS:, 
in Peregrinatores IV., p. 117. 

C. 1308. “Tavrayap KouT^tjtxjra|ts en-aj/jj/cwK 

irpbs gaiTiKia wpwro? rwi/ tepoftaywi/, 

Tovmpuit, TovTo €^isX.\r}pL^€Tat.'*-~G€org. Pachy- 
merm de Andronico Palaeologo, Lib. viii. 
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The last part of the name of this Kiitd- 
mpaxls, 'the first of the sacred magi,’ 
appears to be Bakhshi ; the whole perhaps 
to be /tV^o/a-BakhsM, or Kuchin Bakhshi. 

1420. " In this city of Kamcheu there is 
an idol temple 500 cubits square. In the 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
measures 50 paces. . . . Behind this image 
. . . figures of BaksMs as large as life. . . ” 
—Shah Bukh^s Mission to China, in Cathay, 
i. cciii. 

1615. "Then I moved him for his favor 
for an English Factory to be Kesidentinthe 
Towne, which bee willingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy, to draw a 
Firma both for their comming and for 
their residence, ’’—/Sir T. Jtoe, in Purchas, 
i. 541. 

c. 1660. " . . . obliged me to take^ a 

Salary from the Grand Mogol in the quality 
of a Phisitian, and a little after from 
Eancchnimd‘Kaoi, the most knowing man 
of Asia, who had been Bakchis, or Great 
Master of the Horse.”— Bcrn/er (Eng. Tr.), 

p. 2. 

1701. "The friendship of the Buxie is 
not so much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near the King.” — In 
Wheeler,! 37^, 

1706-7. " So the Emperor appointed a 
nobleman to act as the bakshi of Karri 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him. The 
bakshi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang.” — JDowson^s Elliot, vii. 385. 

1711. " To his Excellency Zulfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Sing (Ffasmt~Jang % 
Backshee of the whole Empire.” — Address 
of a Letter from President and Council of 
Fort St. George, ibid. ii. 160. 

1712. " Chan Djehaan . . . first Baksi 
general, or Muster-Master of the horse- 
men.” — Valenti jn, iv. (Suratte), 295. 

1753. " The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for theNegi’ais.” — In Lomj, 
43.^' 

1756. Barth. Plaisted represents the bad 
treatment he had met with for ".strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buxy-ship of 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kempe;” and "the 
abuses in the post of Buxy.” — Letter to the 
Hon. the CoiiH of Directors, Ac., i). 3. 

1763. ' ‘ The buxey or general of the army, 
at the head of a select body, clo.sed the pro- 
cession.” — Orme, i. 26 (reprint). 

1793. "The bukshey allowed it would 
be prudent in the Bultan not to hazaixl the 
event,”— JDi7’om, 50. 

1804. * ‘ A buckshee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man were opposed to 
me in the action of the 5th j whom I dare- 
say that I shall, have the pleasure of meeting 
shortly, at the Peshwah’s durbar.”— Tfc?- 
lington, iii. 80, 

1811. "There apjMar to have been dif- 
ferent descriptions of BuktsMes (in Tipi)oo’s 


service). The BuktsMes of Kushoons were 
a sort of commissaries and paymasters, and 
were subordinate to the sipahddr, if not to 
the Kesaladar, or commandant of a batta- 
lion. The Meer Buktshy, however, took 
rank of the Sipahdar. The Buktshies 
of the Ehsham. and Jyshe were, I believe, the 
superior officers of these corpsjespectively,” 
— Note to Tippoo's Letters, 165. 

1823. "In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is deemed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him is the Bukshee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the principal charge and 
responsibility, and is considered acccaintalde 
for all military expenses and dislmr.-e- 
ments.” — Malcohn, Central India, i. -?34, 

1861. " To the best of my memory he was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
peo]de of Dhar to rise against our Govern- 
ment, and several of the witnesses deposed 
tt> this effect : amongst these the Bukshi." — 
31 ( 0 ) 20 . on Dhar, by 3IaJor 3Ic3IuIlen. 

1872. "Before the dei^ositions were taken 
down, the gomasta of the planter drew 
aside the Bakshi, who is a police-officer 
next to the daroga.*'— S<T/nianta, 
ii. 235. 

Buxerry, A matchlock-man ; 
ap])ar(‘utlyiised in mncli the .sumesense 
as bnrkundauze, cpv. Now ohstdeto. 
The origin is obscure. Bticro is in I’^ort. a 
gun-barrel (Germ. Buchse) ; which 
suggests some possibh* word Imxeno. 
There is lioweTer none such in Blu- 
teau, who has on the other hand, 

Btdger os, mi Iiulinii term, urtiller^"- 
men, and quotes i'roiu Hist. 

Orient, iii. 7 : "^Butgeri suiit hi qui 
( piinque tormentis pratffieiuiitur . ’ ’ 
This does not throw light. Bajjar, 
‘thunderbolt,’ may have given vogue 
to a word in analogy to Pers. barhin- 
ddz, " lightning-darter, ” but we find 
no such word. 

1748. “We received a letter from . . , 
Council at Cossimbazar . . . advising of 
them having sent Ensign l^IcKion with all 
the Military that were a]>le to travel, 150 
buxerries, 4 field pieces, and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cutwaj-.'* — In Long, 

p. 1. 

1755. " Agreed, we despatch Lieutenant 

John Harding of a command of soldiers 25 
Buxerries in order to clear these boats 
stojjped in their way to this place.” — In 
Lo72g, 55. 

1761. "The 5th they made their last 
effort with all the Sepoys and Buxerries 
they could assemble.” — In Long, 254. 

„ “The number of Buxerries or 
matchlockmen wtis therefore augmented to 
1500.”— Omc (reprint), ii. 59. 

„ "In a few minutes they killed 6 
buxerries,”— 65 ; see also 27*9. 

1788. ‘ ‘ Buxerries— Foot soldiers, whose 
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comnioii arms are swords and targets or 
spears. They are generally employed to 
escort goods or treasure. ” — Imimn Vocabu- 
lary (Stockdale). 

1850. ‘■‘Another point tn -which Clive 
turned his attention . . . was the organi- 
sation of an efficient native regular force. . . 
Hitherto the native troops emidoj^ed at Cal- 
cutta . . . designated Buxarries were no- 
thing more than Bnrlcandax^ armed and 
equipped in the usual native luanneiv” — 
Broome, Hkt. of the Bine and Pru<jre,^s of the 
Bengal Army, i. 1)2. 

Byde or Bede Horse (?) A note 
l)y lui'kpatriciv to the i)assag‘e below” 
from Tippoo'.s Letters sayw Byde 
Horse arc ‘■'the same as Bindm-'ehs, 
Looties, and Kuzzdhs (see Pindarree, 
Bootee, ami Cossack). In the life 
of Ilydor Ali 1)5' Hussain ^Ali 
llhan. Kirmani, tr. by Miles, we read 
that IHder’s Iviizzaks were under the 
command of ‘‘Ghazi Khan Bede.” 
But wdiethor this leader wais called so 
from leading tlm “Bede” Horse, or 
gaye his name to them, does not 
appear. Miles has the highly intelli- 
gent note: ‘ Byde is another name for 
(luizzak) : lurkjjatriek sn])posed the 
w”ord Bede meant infantiy, w'hich, I 
helicye, it does not” (}).' 36). The 
quotation from the Life of Tippoo 
seems to indicate that it w’as the name 
of a caste. And we tiiul in Sherriny's 
Hindu. Tribes and Castes, among those 
of M 5 'sore, mention of the Bedar as a 
triho, probal)l 5 ’' of huntsmen, dark, 
tall, a]id w'ariike. Pormcrh” main' 
were emi>io 5 'cd as soldiei‘s, and served 
in H 5 ”der’s wars (iii. 153, see also the 
same tribe in the Mahratta eountiy, 
ii. 321). xissnmiiig -a?’ to bo a lAimil 
sign, we have h<‘re probabl 5 ' 

Bedes ” wdio gave name to these 
j)limderiiig* horse. 

1758. “ . . . The Cavalry of the Rao 
. . . received such a defeat from Hj'dur's 
Bedes or Kuzzaks that thej’- fled and' never 
looked behind them until they arrived at 
Goori Bundar.”•-™i7^'?^ of Hydur Eaik, 
]>. 120 . 

1785. “Byde Horse, out of cmploj”, have 
committed great excesses and de]>redations 
in the Sircar’s dominions.’’ — Letta'S of 
Tippoo SSultan, 0. 

1802. “The Kakur and Chapao horse 
. . . (Although these are included in the 
Bede thoj^ cany off the ])alm even 

from them in the arts oi robbeiy) . . . ” — 
ff. of Tip4 by Hussciu AH Khan Kv*mam\ 
tr. by Miles, p, 70. 


c. 

Cabaya, s. This \vord, though of 
Asiatic origin, w'as perhaps introduced 
into India h^' the Portuguese, whose 
writers of the Kith centuiy appl 5 ' it to 
the^ surcoat or long tunic of muslin, 
wffiich is one of the most common 
native garments of the better classes 
in India. The w'ord seems to he one of 
those w”hich the Portuguese had re- 
ceived in older times from the Arabic 
{ktiha, ‘a vestoe’). From Dozy’s 
remarks this would seem in Barbar}' 
to take the form h duty a. Wiiether 
j from Arabic or from Portuguese, 
j.thc w'ord has been introduced into 
I the Mala}' countries, and is in 
! common use in Java for the light 
cotton sui'coat w’orn hi' Euro- 
: peans, both ladies and gentlemen, 

I in dishabille. The -w'ord is not 
now” used in India Proper, unless b 5 ” 
the Portuguese. But it has become 
familiar in Dutch, from its use in 
Java. 

c. 1540. “There was in her an Embas- 
sador who had brought Eidakan, a very 
rich Cabaya . . . which he would not 
accept of, for that thereby he -would not 
acknowdedge himself subject to the 1 urk. ” — 
Gogan’s Pinto, pp. 10-11. 

1552. “ . . . he ordered him then to 

bestow a cabaya. iv. 438, 
See also Stanlej^'s Correa, 132. 

1554. “ And moreover there are given to 
these Kings (Malabar Rajas) when they 
come to receive these allow'ances, to each of 
them a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 4 
cubits, and a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives. Botelho, Tombo, 26. 

1572. 

“Luzern da fina purpura as cabayas, 
Lustram os paniios da tecida seda.” 

Cambes, ii. 93. 

“ Cabaya de damasco rico e dino 
Da Tyria cor, entre elles estimada.” 

Jhid., 95. 

In these two pjissages Burton translates 
caftan. 

1585. “The King is apjDareUed -with a 
Cabie made like a shirt tied with strings on 
one side.”— /tf. Fitch, in Hakh, ii. 386. 

1598. “ The 5 ” W’ear sometimes when they 
go abroad a thinne cotton linnen gowhe 
called Cabaia. . . . ” — Linschoien, 70, 

c. 1610. “ Cette jaquette on soutane, qu’ils 
^>pellent Libasse on Cabaye, est de toile de 
Cotton fort fine et blanche, qui leur va 
lusqu’anx talons-”— Py?'ar^){ de la VaL, L 
265. 

1645. “ Tne Cabaye qni est vne sorte de 
vestement comme Yue large soutane con- 
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verte par le dei^ant, k manches fort ’ 

—Cartlm, Bd. de la Proc. du Japm, 56. 

1689. “It is a distinction between the 
Moors and Bamiiam, the Moors tie their 
Caha’s always on the Right side, and the 
Baniiians on the left. . . . ’ Ovingtont 314. 

This distinction is still tnie- 

1860. “I afterwards understood that the 
dress they were wearing was a sort of native 
garment, which there in the country they 
call sarong or kahaai, but I found it very 
unbecoming. — Max HarelaaT^ 43. 

1878. “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown 
garment called the kahaya. This robe falls 
to the middle of the leg, and is fastened 
down the front with circular brooches. 
McNair, Perak, 151. 

Cabob, s. Ar.-H. This word 
is used ill Anglo-Indian households 
generically for roast meat. But speci- 
fically it IS applied to the dish^ des- 
cribed in the quotations from Biyer 
and Ovington. 

1673. “Cahoh is Bostmeat on Skewers, 
cut in little round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger and Garlick put be- 
tween each,” — Fryer, 404. 

1689. “Cahoh, that is Beef or Mutton cut 
in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and pei> 
ner, and dipt with Oil and Garlick, which 
nave been mixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put be- 
tween and stuff in them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all the vjliilQp— Ovington, 
397. . . .■ ■ 

1814. “I often partook with my Arabs of 
a dish common in Arabia called Kahoh or 
Kah-ah, which is meat cut into small pieces 
and placed on thin skewers, alternately be- 
tween slices of onion and green ginger, sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, and Kian, fried in 
ghee, to be ate with rice anddholl.” — Fo7'bes, 
Or. Mem. ii. 480. 


E 


Cabook, S. This is the Ceylon term 
for the substance called in India late- 
rite (q.Y.), and in Madras by the native 
name moorum (q.v.). Tho word is 
perhaps the Port, cahonco or cawnco, ‘ a 
quarry.’ It is not in Singh. Diction- 
aries. 

1834. “ The houses are built with cabook, 
and neatly whitewashed with chunain.”— 
Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 75. 

1860. “ A peculiarity which is one of the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Galie 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
streets and roads . . . and the ubiquity of 
the fine red dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every neg- 
lected article. Natives resident in these 
localities are easily recognizable elsewhere 

* There is some mistake liere, saxong (q.v.) and 
kahaya are quite distinct 


by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence . . . otiMertte, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, of oaDooK. 

Tennenfs Ceylon, i. 17. 

Cabul, Caubool, &c. n.p. 

name {Kabul) of the chief city of IN . 
Afghanistan, now so familiar, is perhaps 
traceable in Ptolemy, who gives iii 
that same region a people called 
KaiSoXZrat, and a city called Ka^ovpa, 
though both readings are questioned. 
Perhaps, however, one or both may be 
corroborated by the vdpbos Ka^akiri] of 
the Perijilus. The accent of Kabul is 
most distinctly on the first and long 
syllable, but English mouths are very 
perverse in error here. Moore accents 
the last syllable : 

. pomegranates Mi 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Cauhul 
In all its thousaiKl gardens bears.” 

Light of the Hareni. 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrab 
and llustam : 

“But as a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 
Gross underneath the Indian Cau- 
casus. . 

It was told characteristically^ of the 
late Lord Ellenborough that, after his 
arrival in India, though for months ho 
heal'd the name correctly spoken by 
his councillors and his staft*, he per- 
sisted in calling it Cahdol till he met 
Dost Mahommed IQiaii. After the 
interview the Governor-General an- 
nounced as a new discovery, from the 
Amir’s pronunciation, that GiibPl was 
the correct form. 

1552, Barros calls ifc^ 

Metropoli dos Mogoles.” 

1856. 

“Ah Cahul ! word of woe and bitter shmiie; 
Where proud old England’s flag, disho- 
noured, sank 

Beneath the Crescent ; and the butcher 
knives 

Beat down like reeds thebaytmcts that 
had flashed 

Prom Plassey on to snow-capt Caucasus, 
in trimnph through a hundred years of 
war.” 

The Banyan. Tree, a Poem. 

Cacouli, S. This occurs in the App. 
to the Journal JAnioine Gallund, at 
Constantinople in 1673 : “ Dragmes de 
Cacouli, drogue qu’qn use dans lo Ca- 
hue,” i'e. in coffee (ii. 206). This is 
Pers. xirah. hdkula for Cardainom, as 
in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remark that Kakula^ -was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, famous 


“a Cidade Cahol, 
MV. Vi. 1. 
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for its fine aloes-wood (see Ihn Batiita, 
iv. 240-244). And a l3astard kind of 
Oardamom appears to be exported from 
Siam, Ani07iLwm xanthoides, Wal. 

1563. ‘ ‘ 0. Avicena gives a chapter on the 
cacTiUa, dividing it into the bigger and the 
less . ... calling one of them cacoUd quebh\ 
and the other cacoUd ceguer, which is as 
much as to ssLy greater eanimnom and smaller 
{.’(irdamom.^'— Garda Be 0. f. 47 r. 

Caddj, s., i. e., teacaddy. Tliis is 
possibly, as Crawfiu'd suggests, from 
Catty; q.v., and may have been ori- 
ginally applied to a small box contain- 
ing a catty or two of tea. 

The suggestion is confirmed by tbis 
advertisement : 

1792. “By R. Henderson ... A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter Chests and Caddies, 
imported last season. . — 3Iadr as Courier, 
Dec. 2. 

Cadet, s. (From Prov. mpdet, and 
Low Lat. capitettuni, Skeat). This 
word is of course by no means ex- 
clusively Anglo-Indian, but it was 
in exceptionally coinnion and familiar 
use in India, as ail young officers ap- : 
pointed to the Indian army went out 
to that country as cadets, and were | 
only promoted to ensigncies and posted I 
to regiments after their arrival, — 
in olden days sometimes a considerable 
time after their arrival. In those days 
there was a building in Fort Wiiliam 
known as the * Cadet Barrack ; ’ and 
for some time early in this century the 
cadets after their arrival were sent to a 
sort of college at Baraset ; a system 
which led to no good, and was speedily 
aboHshed. 

1763. “We should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to be brought up as assistants in 
the Engineering branch, |but as we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you -will 
do well to employ any who have a talent 
that way among the cadets or others.’’ — 
Court's Letter, in Long, 290. 

1769. “Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin pro- 
miscuously ; ]:>ut finding they were trouble- 
some and quarrelsome, we brought a Bill 
into the house for their ejectment.” — Life of 
Lord Teigmnoutk, i. 15. 

1781. “The Cadets of the end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served in 
the country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket all the time.”— Letter 
in Bicky's Bengal Gazette, Sept. 29th. 

Cadjan, s. Jav. and Malay kdjdng, 
meaning ‘palm-leaves,’ especially those 
of the nipa (q.v.) pahn, dressed for 


thatching or matting. Favre’s Diet, 
renders the word /ewiY/es entrelmies. It 
has baen introduced by foreigners into 
S. and W. India, where it is used in 
two senses : 

a. Goco-paim leaves matted, the 
common substitute for thatch in S. 
India. 

1673. . . Flags especially in their Villages 

(by them called Cajans, being Co-coe-tree 
branches) upheld with some few sticks, 
supplying both Sides and Coverings to their 
Cottages,” — Fryer, 17. 

In his Explanatory Index, Fryer 
gives ‘ Oajan, a Bough of a Toddy- 
tree.’ 

c. 1680. “ Ex iis (foliis) quoque rudiores 
mattae, Cadjang vocatae, conficiuntur, qui- 
bus aedium muri et naviuin orae, quiim fni- 
mentum aliqiiod in iis deponere velimus, 
obteguntur.” — Rimphius, i. 71. 

1727. “ We travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
we came to his (the Cananore Raja’s) Palace, 
which was built with Twigs, and covered 
with Cadjans or Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves 
woven together.” — A. Ham. i. 296. 

1809. “The lower classes (at Bombay) 
content themselves with small^ huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan.” — Maria 
Graham, 4. 

1860. ‘ ‘ Houses are timbered with its wood, 
and roofed with its idaited fronds, which, 
under the name of cadjans, are likewise 
employed for constructing partitions and 
fences.” — Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 126. 

b. A strip of fan-palm leaf, i, e., 
either of the talipot (q-v.) or of the 
palmyra, prepared for writing on; 
and so a document vTitten on such a 
strip. 

! 1707. “The officer at the Bridge Gate 

bringing in this iiiorning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung upon a post 
near the Gate, which when translated seemed 
to be from a body of the Right Hand Caste.’ 
—In Wheeler, ii. 78. 

1716. ‘ ‘ The President acquaints the Board 
that he has intercepted a villainous letter or 
— In Wheeler, ii. 231. 

1839, “ AtRajahmundry . . . the people 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cad- 
j an leaves.” — Letters from Madras, Tib. 

Gael, n. p. Properly Kayal (mean- 
ing ‘lagoon ’ or ‘ backwater ’). Once 
a famous port near the extreme south 
of India, at the mouth of the Tamra- 
pami B., in the Gulf of Manaar, and 
on the coast of Tinnevelly, now long 
abandoned. Two or three miles higher 
;Up the river lies the site of Korhai or 
Kolhai, the ^6\xot ipTrogiov of ^ the 
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Greeks, each iwrt in succession hav- 
ing been destroyed by the retirement 
of the sea. Tutikorin, six miles N., 
may be considered the modern and 
humbler representative of those ancient 
marts, 

1298, Cail is a great and noble city... It 
is at this city that ail the ships toiicii that 
come from the west...”— Ifarco Po?o, Bk. 
hi. ch. 21. 

1442. “The Coast, which includes Cali- 
cut with some neighbouring points, and 
which extends as far as Kabel (read Kayel) 
a place situated opposite the Island of 
Serendib...” Ahdurrazzak, in India in the 

XVthCenLA^^ 

1444. “Ultra eas urbs est Cahila, qui 
locus margaritas. . . j)roducit. ” — Conti in Pog- 
giusy Be Var. Fortunac, 

1498. “ Another Kingdom, Caeli, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the people are 
Christian. It is ten days from Calecut by 
sea... here there be many pearls.” — Rotciro 
de V. da Gama, 108. 

1.514. “Passando oltre al Cavo Comedi 
(G. Comorin), sono gentili ; e intra e.s.so e 
Gael h dove si pesca le perle.’ — 67^/0 r. da 
FmpoU, 79. 

1516. “ Purther along the coast is a city 
called Gael, which also belongs to the King 
of Coulam, peopled by Moors and Gentoos, 
great traders. It has a good harbour, 
whither come many ships of Malabar; 
others of Charamandel and Bengiiala.” — 
Barhosa, in Lisbon Coll 357-8. 


_Caffer, Cafre, Cofifree, &c., n.p. 
Tlio word is properly the Arabic Kafir. 
pi. Kofm^ ‘ an infidel, an unbeliever in 
Islam.’ As the Arabs applied this to 
Pagan negroes, among othens, the Por- 
tuguese at an early date took it up in 
this sense, and our countrymen from 
them.^ A. further appropriation in one 
dii’cction has since made the name 
specifically that of the black tribes of 
>South Africa, whom we now call, or 
till recently did call, Caffres. 

It was also applied in the Philijijnne 
Islands to the Papuas of K. Guinea, 
and the^ Ahuras of the IMoluccas, 
brought into the slave-market. 

In another dix'ection the word has 
become a quasi-proper name of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
medan, tribes of Hindu-Kush, some- 
times called more specifically the Siah- 
posh or ‘ black-robed ’ Cafirs. 

The term is often applied malevo- 
lently by Mahommedans to Christians, 
and this is pi’obably the origin of a 
mstake pervading some of the early 
Portuguese narrarives, especially the 
Moteiro of Faaco? which de- 


scribes many of the Hindu and Indo- 
Chinese States as being Christian. * 
c. 1470. “ The sea is infested with pirate.'!, 
all of whom are Kofars, neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans ; thej^ pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ ” — Athmi. KiJdtin, in 
India, in the XVth Ceyit, p. 11. 

1552. “ . . he learned that the wliole peojde 
of the Island of S. Louren^o . . were Ijlack 
Cafres with curly hair like those of Mozam- 
bique.” — II- i. 1. 

1563. “In the year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a Caffre by 
nation, and he became a Christian.- 
Stanley\s Correa^ p. 8. 

1572. 

“ Verao os Cafres asperos e avaros 
Tirar a iiiida dama sens Ye.stido.s.” 

Cavides, v. 47 . 

By Burton : 

“ shall see the Gaifres, greedy race and fere 
“strip the fair Ladye of her raiment torn.” 

1582. “These men aie called Cafres and 
are Gentiles. '—Castaneda (by N.L.) f. 42 h. 

c. 1610.^ “ II e-^toit fils d vn Cafre d’Ethi- 
opie, et d vne feiiiiiie de ces isles, ce qu’on 
appelleMulafetie.*'™-P.v/Yovic/c^^f Val, i. 220. 

1614. That knave Simon tlie CajflTro, not 
wdiat the wudter took him for —he is a knave, 
and better io.st than io\\nA''—SaiHsbnrfi. i. 
356. 

1653. “. . . toy mesme qtii imsse pour vri 
Kiaffer, ou bomme sairs Bieu, parmi les 
Mausuimans.” iJe la Bimnamde-Gouz. 
310 (ed. 1657). 

1673. “They show their Greatne,s.s by 
their number of Siinibreeroes and Cofferies, 
w^hereby it is dangerou-s to walk late.”— ^ 
Fnjer, 74. 

„ ^ “ Beggars of the Musslemen Ca,st, 

that if they .see a Christian in good Clothes 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilios with 
God Almighty, and interrogate him, Why 
he suffers him to go afoot and in Hags, and 
this Cofiery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thiisr’— 
Fnier, 91. 

1759. ^ “ Blacks, whites, Goffries, and even 
the natives of tlie country (Peg-u) have not 
been exempted, but al! universally have 
been subject to intermittent Pevens ami 
Fluxe.s” (at Negrais).— In BedrvmpU' Or. 
Rep. 1, 124. 

,, Among expenses of the (”ounciI at 
Calcutta in entertaining the Xabob we find 
Purchasing a Cofire Boy, Ks. 500. ”~-In 
Long, 194. 

^ ‘‘ Fo be Sold by Private Sede. Two 

Comee Boys, who can play remarkably 
well on the French Horn, about 18 Years df 
Age : belonging to a Portuguese Faddrie 
lately deceased. For particulars enquire of 
the Vicar of t he Portuguese Cburdi, Cal- 

Tims : “ CJiomnndarJn (Le. Cormiiandel) he de 
Ghnstaijos c o rey Christaoo.’' lio alst) Cealmn 
tamatarra, Mchqua Pequo, etc., mi all 

described as Christian states with Christian kiniK, 
Also the smcalled Indian Christians who came on 
Oania at Meiiiide, seem to have been 
Hindu banians. 
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cutta, March 17th, 1781 .”— India da- 
zette or Fiiblic Adrertuer, No. 19. 

1781. ‘ ‘ Kini away from his Master, a 
good-looking Ooffree Boy, about 20 years 
old, and about ^ feet 7 inches in height. . . . 
Wien he went off he had a high tonpie.''— 
Ibid. , Fecr. 2mh. 

1782. ‘‘ On Tuesday next will be sold 
three Coffree Boys, two of whom play the 
Trench Horn. ..a three-wheel’d Buggy, and 
a variety of other articles.’ dazette, 
June 15th. 

1799. “ He (Tippoo) had given himself out 
as a Champion of the Faith, who was to 
drive the English Caffers out of India.”— 
Letter in Life of Sir T. Munro, i. 221. 

1800. “Tim Caffre slaves, who had been 
introduced for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, rose upon their masters, and 
seizing on the boats belonging to the island, 
effected their eBca>peff—Sgmes, Fmhassg to 
Am, p. 10. 

e. 1866. 

“And if I were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn’t be lectured by Kafirs, or 
swindled by fat Hindoos.” 

Sir A. C. Lyell, The Old Pindar ee. 

Cafila, s. Arab, kdfila; a body or 
-convoy of travellers, a caravan (<l.v.). 
Also used in the first quotation for a 
'iseaconvo3^ 

1552. “Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the Cafiias, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . , . for 
the country is very perilous because of both 
hill-people and plain -people, who haunt the 
roads to rob travellers.” — Barros, TV. vi. 1. 

1596. “The ships of Chaims (see Chetty) 
of these parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north excei}t inacafilla, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs. ^^—Proclama tion of Goa Viceroy 
in Archivio Port. Or., fasc. iii. 661. 

1598. “And thus they write to me that 
in the Custom-House at Ormuz there will 
be this year no revenue whatever, because 
the Cafiias from Persia and Ba 5 ora have 
not come thither .” — Archivio Port. Orient, 
fasc. hi. 808. 

1630. “ . . . . Some of the Eaiahs .... 
making Outroades prey on the Caffaloes 
passing by the Way . . — Lord, Bankings 

Pteligmi, 81. 

1673. “. . . Time enough before the Caph- 
alas out of the Country come with their 
Wares.”— 86. 

1727. “ In Anno 1699, a pretty rich Caffila i 
was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 viUains 
. . . which kruck Terror on ail that had j 
commerce at TattaJ' — A. Ham. i, 116, 

1867- “ It was a curious si^ht to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carriage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palemio preceded 
and followed by a laige convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila, ^ 


that nmuld have been more in place in the 
opening chapters of one of James’s romances 
than in the latter half of the 19th century.” 
-—Qimrterly 10H02. 

Cafiristan, n.p. Pers. Kdfirutdn, 
the county of Kafirs, i. e., of the pagan 
tribes of Hindu ICush noticed in the 
article Gaiffer. 

c. 1514, “In Cheghrmserai there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards ; but they 
bring ^the wines down the liver from Ka- 
feristaii...So prevalent is the use of wine 
among them that every Kafer has a khig, 
or leathern bottle of wine about his neclc ; 
they drink wine instead of water. 
AutoUog. of Baber, p. 144. 

1603. . . They fell in with a certain 

pilgrim and devotee, from whom they 
learned that at a distance of 30 days’ jour- 
ney there was a city called Cappers'tam, 
into which no Mahomedan was allowed to 
enter . . — Journey of Bened. Goes, in (7«- 

thay, &c., ii. oo4. 

Caique, s. The small sldff used at 
Constantinople, Turkish kdik. Is it 
by an accident, or by a radical connexion 
I through Tmhish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
kayak is so closely identical ? 

Cajau, s. This is a name given by 
: Sprengel {Oaf anus indicus, and by Lin- 
mBXLfi{Oytisits cctfan), to the legiuninous 
I slmih which gives dhall (q.v). A 
; kindi’ed plant has been called DoUchos 
catjang, Willdenow. We do not know 
the origin of this name. The Oaf an 
was introduced to America by the slave- 
traders from Africa. D e Candolle finds 
; it impossible to say whether its native 
I region is Indifi or Africa. See Dhall 
l and Calavauce. 

CajeputC s. The name of a fra- 
i grant essential oil produced especially 
I in Celebes and the neighbouring 
' island of Bouro. A large quantity is 
: exported from Singapore and Bata- 
' via. It is used most frequently as an 
external application, but also inter- 
nally, especially (of late) in cases of 
cholera* The name is taken from the 
M.^B.jKayu-xmU, i.e., ‘Lignum album.’ 
Filet (see p. 140) gives six different 
trees as producing the oil, which is de- 
rived from the distillation of the leaves. 
The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
ImimdmdTm, L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N. S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Eumphins, who died 1693. (See 
Mmh%(J^y and FUichiger, 247 . ) 
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Caksen, S. This is Sea Hind, for 
Goxioain (Eoehuck), 

Calalnz, s. A kind of swift rowing 
vessel often mentioned by the Portu- 
guese writers as used in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. We do not know the etymo- 
logy, nor the exact character of the 
craft. 

1525. “4 great lancharas, and 6 calaluzes 
and manchiias which row very 
branca, 8. 

1539. “ The King (of Achin) set forward 
with the greatest p>ossible despatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were lancharaa, jocmf/as, 
and calaluzes, besides 15 high-sided junks.” 
—F. M. Pinto, cap. xxxii. 

1552. “ The King of Siam .... ordered 
to be built a fleet of some 200 sail, almost 
all lanclutras and calaluzes, which are row- 
ing-vessels.” — Barros, II. vi. 1. 

1013. “ And having embarked with some 
companions in a caleluz^or rowing vessel . 

— Godinho de Eredia, f. 51. 

Calamander Wood, s. A beautiful 
kind of rose-wood got from a Ceylon 
tree (Diospyros qv.aesita), Tennent re- 
gards the name as a Dutch cor- 
ruption of Coromandel wood (i. 118), 
and Drury, we see, calls one of the 
ebony-trees (D. melanoxyhm) ‘‘Coro- 
mandel-ebony.” Korbes Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the wood Oahi- 
midinya, Kalumederiye, «fec., and the 
tonii Kalu-madlriya is given with this 
3 n eaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet . ; still, 
in absence of further information, it 
may remain doubtful if this be not a 
borrowed word. It may be worth while 
to observe that, according to Tavernier, 
the “painted calicoes ” or “ chites ” of 
Masulipatam were called ‘ ‘ Calmendar, 
that is to say, done with a pencil” 
[Kalam-ddr?), and possibly this ap- 
pellation may have been given by 
traders to a delicately veined wood. 

1813. ‘ ‘ Calaminder wood ” appears among , 
Ceylon products in Milburn, i. 345. 1 

1825. “ A great deal of the furniture in ; 
Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
Calamander tree .... which is become 
scarce from the improvident use formerly 
made of i\.P-~Heher (1844) ii. 161. 

1834. “The forests in the neighbourhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
oxcei)ted).”‘-“C/n‘^#7/, Ceylon Gazetteer, 198. 

Calambac, s. The finest kind of 
aloes-wood. Crawfurd ^ves the word 
as Javanese, but it perhaps 

came with the article from Champa 
(q.v.). ■ 


1510. “There are three sorts of aloes- 
wood. The first and most j^erfect sort is 
called Calampat.”“-Frir 235. 

1516. . It must be said that the very 

fine calemhuco and the other eagle-wood is 
worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the pound.” 
— Barbosa, 204. 

1539. “This Embassador, that was Bro- 
ther-in-law to the King of the Batas . , . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calamhaa, and 5 qiiintalsyif Benja- 
mon in flowers. ” — E. M. Pinto, in C\igan’s 
tr. p. 15 (orig, cap. xiii.). 

1551. (Campar, in Sumatra) “has nothing 
but forests which yield aloeswood, called in 
India Calambuco.”— quoted by 
Oravfurd, Des. Die. 7. 

1552. “Past this kingdom of Caniboja 
begins the other Kingdom called Campa 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloes- wood, which the Mooi's of 
those parts call Calambuc.” — Bari'os, I. 
ix. 1. 

1613. “And the Calamba is^the most fra- 
grant medulla of the said tree .'* — Godinho de 
Eredia, f. 15 v. 

1618. “We opened the ij chistes which 
came from Syam with callamback arid silk, 
and waid it ont.’^CbelVs Diany, ii. 51. 

Sec Eagle-wood and Aloes. 

Calavance, s. A kind of bean ; ace. 
to the quotation from Osbeck, Dolklm 
sinensis. The word w’as once common 
in English use, but seems forgotten, 
unless still used at sea. Sir Joseph 
Hooker writes : ‘ ‘ TOien I was in the 
ISTaxy haricot heans were in constant 
use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in 
Brazil and elsewhere, wore called Cala- 
vances. I do not remember whether 
they were the seed of Fhaseolus lunafus 
or vtdgaris, or of Bolichos sinensis, alias 
Cafjang (see Cajan).” The word comes 
from the Span, yarhanzos. w’hich De 
Candolle mentions as Castilian for ^pois 
chicJie,' or Cicer arietinum, and as 
used also in Basque under the form 
garbani::ua. 

1620. “ ...from hence they make their 
provition in aboundance, viz. beefe and 
iwrke, . . . garvances, or small ])eaze or 
beanes” . . . —Cocks' s Bianj, ii. 311. 

c. 1630. “ . . In their Canoo.s brought us 
. . . green pepper, caravance, BuffoLs, 
Hens, Eggs, and other things.”— T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 350. 

1719. “ I was forc'd to give them an extra- 
ordinary meal every day, either of P\irimt 
or calavances, which at once made a consi- 
derable consumption of our water and 
firing.” — Bheh'ockds Voyaeje, 62. 

1738. “But garvancos are prepared in a 
different manner, neither do they grow 
soft like other pulse, by boiling. *. , — 

Shinds Travels, ed. 1757, p. 140. 
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1752. “ . . . Callvanses (i>o?icAos siwewsis).” 
— Oishcck, L 304. 

1774. When I asked any of the men of 
Dory why they had no gardens of plantains 
and Kalavansas ... I learnt . . . that 
the Haraforas supply them.” — Forrest, V. 
to JV. Cruinea, 109. 

1814. “His Majesty is authorised to per- 
mit for a limited time by Order in Council, 
the Importation from any Port or Place 
whatever of . . . any Beans called Kidney, 
Drench Beans, Tares, Lentiles, Cailivances, 
and all other sorts of Pulse,’’ — Act 54 Geo. 
III. cap. xxxvi. 

Calay, s. Tin ; also y. , to tin copper 
Ycssels—H. kakth harna. Tlie word 
is Ar. kalcGi^ ‘ tin,’ wliicli accoi'ding 
to certain Arabic writers Y^as so called 
from a mine in India called ]cala\ In 
spite o.f the different initial and ter- 
minal letters, it seems at least possible 
that tbe place meant Yais tlie same that 
the old Arab geographers call Kedah, 
near which they place mines of tin 
{aLhakCi), and Y"hich Y^as certainly 
somcY^here about the coast of Malacca, 
possibly, as has been suggested, at 
Kadah* or as y'o YTite it, ftuedda 

The tin produce of that region isY^eli 
known. Kalang is indeed also a name 
of tin in Malay, which may have been 
the true origin of the word before us. 
It may be added that the small state of 
Salangor between Malacca and Perak 
YUS formerly knoYm as Wayrf Kalang, 
or the * Tin Country,’ and that the place ; 
on the coast where the British Resi- 
dent lives is called Klang (see Bird, 
Golden Chersonese, 210, 215). The Por- 
tuguese have the • forms calaim and 
calin, Yuth the nasal termination so 
frequent in their eastern borroYings. 
Blnteau explains calaim as ‘Tin of 
India, finer than ours.’ The old 
Yniters seem to have hesitated about 
the identity Yith tin, and the Y’ord 
is confounded in one quotation beloY'” 
Y-ith Tntenagne (q.v.). The Erench 
use ealin. In the Persian version of 
the Book of ISTumbers, ch. xxxi., v. 22, 
kala^i is used for ‘ tin.’ >See on this 
word Quatremero in the Journal des 
Savans, Dec. 1846. 

c. 920. “ KaJah is the focus of the trade 
in aloeswoocb in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
Kala’i. . — Jtdation des Vot/af/es, &c. i. 94. 


" It may "be obseiwed, however, that Mvdla in 
Malay indicates the estuary of a navigable river, 
and denominates many small ports in the Malay 
region. The Kalah of the early Arabs is probably 
the KwAt woAis of Ptolemy’s Tables. 


^ c. 1154. “ Thence to the Isles of Lankia- 
lius is reckoned 2 clays, and from the latter 
to the Island of Kalah 5. . . . There is in 
this last island an abundant mine of tin (al- 
Kala’i). The metal is very jjure and bril- 
liant.” — Edrisi, hy Jauhert, i. 80. 

1552. “ — ^Tin, wbich the people of the 
country GelemT-~Cmtcmhed(i, lit 213. 

It is mentioned as a staple of Malacca at 
ii. 186. 

1606. “That all the chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor of 
calaim, should be broken up and destroyed.” 
— Gouvea, Bpnodo, f. 29 h. 

1610. “ They carry (to Hormuz) . . clove, 
cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ginger, mace, 
nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin.”— 
de P. Teixeira, 382. 

c. 1610. . money , . not only of gold 

and silver, but also of another metal, which 
is called calin, Y^hich is white like tin, but 
harder, x>urer, and finer, and which is much 
used in the Indies.”— P7 /?yu*£^ de la Val (1679), 
i. 164. 

1613. “ Andhealso reconnoitred all the 
I sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
I or calem, and iron and other metals . . — 

I Godinko de Ercdia, i. 

1640. “ . . . il y a {Le. in Siam) plusieurs 
I minieres de calain, qui est vn metal metoy- 
I en, entre le plomb et restain.” — Cardim, 

I Eel. de la Prov. de Japon, 163. 

1726. “ The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver). , v. 128. 

1770. ‘ ‘ They send only one vessel (viz. the 
Dutch to Siam), which transports Javanese 
horses, and is freighted with sugar, spices, 
and linen ; for which they receive in return 
calin, at 70 livres 100 weight .” — Eayncd 
(tr. 1777) i. 208. 

1780. “ . . . the j>ort of Quedah ; there is 
a trade for calin or tutenague . . to export 
to different parts of the Indies.” — In Bunn, 
K* Birectory, 338. 

1794-5. In the Travels to China of the 
younger Deguignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca. — iii 367. 

Calcutta, n.p. B. KaliMtd, or 
KaliJsaUd, a name of uncertain etj"- 
mology. The first mention that we are 
aware of occurs in the Am-I-Akbari. 

c. 1590. “Kalikata-zm Bakoyaica Barlak- 
pur, 3 MalmV ^ — Am. (orig.) i. 408. 

1698. “This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the towns of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta, and Gooino]Dore, with their dis- 
tricts extending about 3 miles along the 
eastern bankof theriver.” — O'i'nie, repr. ii. 71. 

1702. “The next Morning we pass’d by 
the English Pactory belonging to the old 
Oompany, which they call Golgotha, and 
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CapiUle des feija-blissementg anglais dans le 
Bengale. . Xes J.nglau prmoncent et icrivmt 
0olgota *'.<!) , ! , r 


IS a handsome Building, to which they were 
adding stately Warehouses. ”-;~Foy«/7e to 
the. E, Indies by Le Sieur LxdlUery B. T. 
1715, p. 259. 

1726. “The ships which sail thither (to 
Hugh) first pass by the English Lodge 
in Collecatte, 9 miles (Dutch miles) dower 
down than ours, and after that the French 
■one called Chaxidarmgor . - — Valentipi, 
V. 162. 

1727. “The Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in to 
undergo the Penance of Physic,^ but few 
■come out to give an Account of its Opera- 
tion. . . One Year I was there, and there 
were reckoned in August about 1200 Eng- 
MsJh some Military, some Servants to the 
Company, some private Merchants residing 
in the Town, and some Seamen belong to 
Shipping lying at the Town, and before the 
beginning of January theve were 460 Burials 
regi,-;tred in the Clerk’s Books of Mortality.” 
— A. Ham., ii. 0 and 6. 

c. 1742. “I had occasion to stop at the 
city of Firashddnga (Chandernagore), which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on the other side 
of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of 
English who have settled there, is much more 
extensive and thickly populated . k46dzd 

Karim Khdn, in Elliot, viii. 127. 

1782. “Les Anglais pourroient retirer 
aujourd’hui des sommes immenses delTnde, 
s’ils avoient eu I’attention de mieux com- 
poser le conseil supreme de Calecuta.” ^ — 
Sonmerat, Voyage, i. 14. 

Caleefa, s. Ar. Khalifa, the Caliph 
or Yice-gerent, a word which we do 
not introduce here chiefly in its high 
Mahommedan use, but because of its 
quaint application in Anglo-Indian 
households, at least in Tipper India, 
to two classes of domestic servants, 
the tailor and the cook. The former 
is ahuays so addressed by his fellow- 
servants [Khalifa-jt! ). 

In South India the cook is^ called 
Maistry, L e., artiste, (see Misteri). 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Monsu ! an indication of what 
ought to be his nationality. 

The root of the word Khalifa, ac- 
cording to Prof. Sayce, means ^to 
change,^ and another derivative hhalif, 
^ exchange or agio,’ is the origin of the 
Greek koKKv^os (Frinc. of FMlology, 
2nd ed., 213). 

c. 1253. “ — vindrent marcheant en Tost 
qui nous distrent et conterent que li roys 
des Tartarins avoit prise la citei de Baudas 
et Papostole des Sarrazins . . iequei on ap- 
peloit le calife de Baudas. . — Joinville, 


1298. “ Baudas is a gi'eat city, which used 
to be the seat of the Calif of ail the Sa racens 
in the world, just as Rome is the seat of the 
Pope of all the Christians .” — ^farco Polu, 
Bk. L ch 6. 

1552. “ To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vassal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet IMaha- 
med, he could hold no comrnunication with 
jDeople who so persecuted his followers. . 

— Barros, II. i. 2. 

1738. “ Muzeratty, the late Ealeefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their drass (/. e. 36 inches) in lengtli.” — 
jSkaw’s Travels in Barba ry, ed. 1757, p. 30. 

1747. “As to the house, and tlie patrimo- 
nial lands, together with the appendages of 
the murdered minister, they were presented 
by the Qhaiif of the age, that is l')y the Em- 
peror himself, to his own daughter .’’ — ,'^eir 
MataJchcrin, iii. 37. 

c. 1760 (?). 

“I hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 
on. 

From the King of France to the Caliph 
of Britain.” 

These lines were found anmng the ]»upers 
of Pr. Charles Edward, and supposed to be 
his. But Lord Stanlio|)e, in the 2n<i ed. of 
his Misnlla nies, says he finds |they are 
slightly altered from a poem by Lord 
Rochester. This we cannot find. 

Caleeoon, Calyoon, Pers. 
Ityun, a water-i>ipo for smoking; tbe 
Persian form of tlie bubble-bubble 
(q.V.). 

1828. “The eider of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons umler the shade.” — 
The Kuizilhash, i. 51). 

Calico, s. Cotton clotli. ordinarily of 
tolerably fine texture, Tbe word a])- 
pearsin tbe 17tb century sometimes in 
tbe form of Calicut, but ])ossibly tbis 
may bave been a purism, for calicoe or 
caliico occurs m Englisli earlier, or at 
least more commonly in early voyages, 
Tbe word may have come to us tbroiigli 
tbe French calicot, which, though re- 
taining the t to^tho does not do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the 'word and its 
origin from Calicut. The fine cotton 
stufis of Malabar are already men- 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379). Pos- 
sibly they may have been all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as the Malabar 
cotton, ripening during the rains, is 
not usable, and the cotton stuffs now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 

i seo Fryer, below; and Terry under 
}alicut). The Germans, we may note, 
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call tlie tiirkey OuIecutucJie HaJm^ 
thoiigb. it comes no more from Cali- 
cut than it does from Turkey. 

1579. *^^ 3 great and large Canowes, in 
each whereof were certain© of the greatest 
personages that were about him, attired all 
of them in white Launie, or cloth of 
€alectit . -Brake, World Encompassed (Hak. 
Hoe.)139. 

1591. “The commodities of the shippes 
that come from Beiigala bee . , . fine Cali- 
cut cloth, Finteidos, and Rice.”^ — Barkers 
Bancaster in Hak. ii. 592. , 

1592. “The calicos were book-calicos, 
calico launes, broad white calicos, fine 
starched calicos,^ coarse white calicos, 
hrowne coarse calicos.’' — Bese. of the Crreat 
Earrack Madre dc Bios, 

1G02. “ And at his departure gaue a robe, 
and a Tiicke of Calico wrought with Goid.” 
^LanmsteEs Vormge in Piirchas, i. 153. 

1604. “ It dotli also appear by the abbre- 

viate of the Accounts sent home out of the 
Indies, that there remained in the hands of 
the Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calicos.” — III Middleton; s Voyage, Hak. 
Soc. xlpp. Iii. 13. ■ ' , ' 

„ “I can fit you, gentlemen, with 
fine callicoes too, for doublets ; the only 
sweet fashion now, most delicate and 
courtly : a meek gentle callico, cut upon 
two double affable taffatas ; all most neat, 
feat, and unmatchable.” — Bekker, The Mo- 
nest Whore, Act II. Sc. v. 

1605. . about their loynes they (the 
Javanese) weare a kind of Caliico-cloth.” — 
Ed7/i. Scot, Hid, 165. 

IGOS. ‘ ‘ They esteem not so much of money 
as of Calecut clothes, Pintados, and such 
like stuffs.” — John Bavin, Hid. 136. 

1612.^ “Calico copboord ciaiths, the piece 
. . xls.” — Mates and Vahiatiouns, &c. (Scot- 
land) p. 294. 

1616. “'Angarezia .... inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Easterne Hands with their Catteil and 
fruits, for Callicoes or other linnen to cover 
them.”— A7?‘ T. Boe, in Fiirchas, 

1627. “ Cnltcof, tela delicata Indka, H. 
Calicticl, dicta a Caleedt, Indiae regione uhi 
eonftcitar,^' — Minslieu, 2nd ed., s. v. 

1673. “Staple Commodities are Calicuts, 
white and jiainted.”— i?Vycr, 34. 

,, “Calecut for Spice .... and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Cale- 
cut to all in India, it being the first Port 
from whence they are known to be brought 
into Europe.”— 86‘. 

1707. “The Governor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company... over the Company’s Calicoes 
that lay a dyeiilg. ’ ’ — ^Minut e in Wheeler, ii. 48. 

1720. Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen 
and silk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual enmloying of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the use and Wear of, all 


printed, painted, stained or dyed Callicoes 
[ in Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 
I otherwise.”.... Stat. at Large, y. 229. 

1812. 

“Like Iris’ bowdown darts the painted clue. 
Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new.” 

liejected Addresses (“ Crabbe 

Calicut, n.p. In the middle ages 
the chief city, and one of the chief 
ports of Malabar, and the residence of 
the Zamorin (q.v.). The name Kdli- 
Mdu is said to mean the ^ Cock-For- 
tress.V 

c. 1343. “We proceeded from Faiidaraina 
to Kalikut, one of the great ports of !Mu- 
libar. The people of Chin, of Java, of 
Sailan, of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen and 
Fairs frequent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the wwld.”— J6n Batiita, iv. 89, 
c. 1430. “ Coilicuthiam deinceps petiit, 
urbem maritimam, octo millibus passuum 
ambitu, nobile totius Indiae emporium, 
pipere, lacca, gingibere, cimiamomo cras- 
siore,* kebulis, Jzedoaria feitilis.”' — Conti, 
in Foggius, Be Var, Fortmme. 

1442. “Calicut is a perfectly secure har- 
bour, which like that of Ormuz brings to- 
gether merchants from every city and from 
every country.” — Ahdumzzak [Indm in loth 
Cent.) IX 13. 

c. 1475, “ Calecut is a port for the whole 
Indian sea... The country produces pepper, 
ginger, colour plants, muscat [nutmeg'?], 
cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, adi'ach 
[green ginger].-- and everything is cheap, 
and servants and maids are very good.”— 
Atk.Mikitm {ibid.) 20. 

1498. “We dei>arted thence, with the 
pilot whom the king gave us, for a city which 
is called Qualecut.” — Moteiro de V. da Gama, 
49. : 

1572. 

“ JjC fdra de tormenta, e dos primeiros 
Mares, o temor vao do peito voa; 

Hisse alegre o Piloto Melindano, 

* Terra he de Calecut, se nrio me engano.’ ” 
Ganioes, vi. 92. 

By Burton : 

“now, ’scaped the tempest and the first 
sea-dread, ^ [cried 

fled from each bosom terrors vain, and 
the Melindanian Pilot in delight, 

‘ Oalecut-land, if aught I see aright ! ’ ” 
1616. “Of that wool they make divers 
sorts of Callico, which had that name (a.s I 
suppose) from Callicutts, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was first bought 
by the Portuguese.” — TeiTy in Furchas. 

Calingxila, S. A sluice or escape. 


* Not ‘ a larger kind of cinnamon,' or ‘ cinnamon 
whidi is known there hy the name of crassad 
(camllae qum grossae appellantur), as iVlr. Winter 
Jones oddly renders, but canelkt grossa, i.e., 

* eoarse’ cinnamon, alias cctss-ia. , i 
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l\iin. halingciL MucIl used in reports 
£)t‘ irrigation works in S. India. 

Calputtee, S. A caulker ; also the 
process of caulking. Hind, and Bong. 
kdlajjattl and haldpCdU, and these no 
doubt from the Port, calafate. But 
tldpS again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfat^Xh-Q ‘process of 
caulking,’ It is true that Dozy (see 
p. S76) and also Jal (see his Index, ii. 
oS9), doubt the last derivation, and are 
disposed to connect the Portuguese and 
Spanish words, and the Italian 
iare, &c,, with the Latin calefacere. 
The latter word would ap];)ly w^ell 
enough to the process of pitcMiig a 
vessel as practised in the Mediterra- 
nean, w'here we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great fire of 
thorns Idndled under it to keep the 
pitch^ fiuid. But caulking is not 
pitching ; and when both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
terms in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to be room for reasonable 
doubt in this case. 

ThePmperor Michael Y. (a.i>. 1041) 
was called Ka\a<pdTTj$, because he wnrs 
the son of a caulker (see Dweewiz/e, 
Cfhss. Graei\ .who quotes Zonaras). 

Bince writing what precedes we see 
that M. Marcel Devic also rejects the 
views of Dozy and Jal. 

1554. (At Mozambique) . . “ To two ca- 
laiFates . . of the said brigantines, at the 
rate annually of 20,000 reis each, with 9000 
re is each for maintenance and 6 measures of j 
millet to each, of which no count is taken.” ; 

Simdo BotelhOf Tomho^ 11. j 

c, 1020. “ S’il estoit besoin de calfader 
le Vaisseau .... on y auroit beaucoup 
de peine dans ce Port, piincipalement si on 
est constraint de se seruir des Oharpentiers 
et des Calfadeurs du Pays; parce qu’ils de- 
pendent tons du Grouyerneur de Bombain ” 

. . . — Moiitier . . des Indes Orknt-) i>ar 

Alcixo da Motta, in Thevenot’s Oollection. 

Caluat, s. This in some old. travels 
is used for Ai% khihva% ‘ privacy, a 
private interview’ ((7. F, Broim, MB,), 

■ Caliiete, Caloete, s. The punish- 
ment of impalement. MalayclL ha- 
luehki (pron. etti), 

1510. The said wood is fixed in the middle 
of the back of the malefactor, and passes 
through his body .... this torture is called 
‘ TXUCdX'veV—Varthmm, 147» 

1582. “ The Gapitaine General for to en- 
courage them^ the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch along staffe in the ground, 


the which ^vas made sharp at ye one end. 
The same amongst the Malabar.'^ is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the ]>uorest or vilest 
people of the county.-’ — Castaneda, tr. bv 
]ShL.,ff. 142 r, 143. 

160C. “The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she i >rdered 
the sorcerer to be delivere<l over for punish- 
ment, and to be set on the caloete, which 
i.s a very sharp stake, fixed firmly in the 
ground ” . . . etc. — Gourea, f. 47 v, see also 
f. 163. 

Galyail, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and B. 
India ; BMiXalydna^ ‘ beautiful, noble, 
propitious.’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalymi^ on thelTlas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, S3 miles N.E. of Bombay. This is 
a very ancient port, and is probably the 
one mentioned by Cosiiias below'. It 
appears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscription on the Kanheri caves 
ill Salsette {see FergitBSon and Burgess, 
p. 349). Another Kalyana w’as'the 
capital of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th— 12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district of Ntildrilg, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
by that name. A third Kalyana or 
Iialyani was a port of Canara, between 
Mangalore and Kundapiir, in hit. 13''" 
28' or thereabouts, on the saino river 
as Baccanore, q.v. 

The quotations refer to the first 
Calyan. 

c. A.B. 80-90. “The local marts -which 
occur in order after Barygaza are Akabani, 
Suppara, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saraganes, but, since Sandanes became its 
master, its trade has been put under restric- 
tions; for if Greek vessels, even by accident, 
enter its ports, a guard is put on board, and 
they are taken to Barygaza.”— 

c. A.D. 545. “And the most notable 
places of trade are these : Bindu, Orrhotha, 
Kalliana, Sibor. , . .''—Ckmiias (in C’atha\\ 
&c. p. clxxviii.) 

1673. “ On both sides are placed stately 
Aldeas, and Dwellings of the Portuqaf Fh 
dalgos; till on the Right, within a Alile or 
more of 0 ullea 2 i, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring Gi, at which (1ty 
(the key this way into that Rebel’s Country), 
Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed.’*— 
Fnjei\ p. 123. 

1825. “Near Candaulah is a itvaterfall... 
its stream winds to join the sea, neavh' 
opposite to.Tannah, under the name of the 
Callianee river.”— ii. 137. 

Prof. Eorchbammer lias lately des- 
cribed the great I'emains of a Pagoda 
and other buildings with inseri])tions, 
near the city of Pegu, called Kalyani. 
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Cambay, n.p. Written by Mabom- 
medan Avriters Kanhtcyat., sometimes 
Kiulayat. According to Col. Tod. tbe 
original Hindn nairie was Khambcmdi, 
‘ City of tlie Pillar.’ Long a yery 
famous port of Giizemt, at the bead of 
the Gulf to AvMcli it gwes its name. 
ITnder the Mahommedan kings of Gn- 
j^erat it Avas one of their chief resi- 
dences, and they are often called kings 
of Cambay. Cambay is still a feuda- 
tory staterimder a hfaAyab. The place 
is in decay, owing partly to the shoals, 
and the cxtraordinaiy rise and fall of 
the tides in the Gulf, impeding nayiga- 
tion. 

c. Ool. “Prom Kambaya to the sea 
al'joiit 2 parasangs. From Kambaya to 
Hiirabtiva (?) about 4 days. . — Istakhri, 
inPt/Ki. 30. 

1298. ‘ ‘ Cambaet is a great kingdom . . . 
There is a gi’eat deal of trade . . Mer- 

chants cuine here with many ships and 
oiirgoe.s. . . — 3Tttrco Polo^ hk, iii. ch. 28. 

1320. “ Hoc vero Oceaninn mare in illi.s 

partUms principaliter habet duos portus: 
tpiorum ^mus nominatin’ 3Iii.]mhai\ et alius 
Cambeth.” — Mavim^ati udo, near beginning. 

c. 1420. ‘ ‘ Cambay is situated near to the 
sea, and is 12 miles in circuit; it abounds 
in spikenard, lac, indigo, myrabolans, and 
sdk.” — Conti f in India m XVtli Cent. 

1408. “In which Gulf, as we were in- 
formed, there are many cities of Christians 
and ^^oors, and a city whicli is called 
Quambaya.”— 4*J. 

1500. In Combea e terra de Mori, e il 
suo He e Moro ; el e una gran tena, e 
li nasce turhiti, e spigonai’do, e inilo (read 
-nilo, see anil), lache, comiole, caleedonie, 
gotoni . . , ” — Bel. di Leonardo CeC 3Iamo\ 
in Arcldvio Star. Italkino, Ax:>p. 

..1674. 

“The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him haA^e so strong a breath, 
Each niglit he stinks a queen to death.” 

lludibya.% Pt. ii. Canto i. 

Butler had evidently read the stories of 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, inVar- 
tliema or Purchas. 

€ambays. In Forrost’.s Yoyage to 
Mergui Islands, 79. See Gomboy. 

Gamboja, n.p. An ancient king- 
dom in the eastern j^art of Indo-China, 
once great and pOAverfiil: noAV fallen, 
iind under the “ pxxitectorate ” of 
I^h’ance, whose Saigon colony it adjoins. 
Tlie name, like so many others of 
Indo-Ghina since the days of Ptolemy, 
is of Sanskrit origin, being apparently 
a transfer of the name of a nation and 
country on the N.W. frontier of India, 


Ah:m6q/a, "supposed to haTe been about 
the locality of OMtral or Kafiristan. 
Ignoring this, fantastic Chinese and 
other et\unologies haA"e been inA^ented 
for the name. In the older Chinese 
annals (c. 1200 B.c.) this region had 
the name of Fu-^nan ; from a period 
after our era, when the kingdom of 
Gamhoja had hecoine powerfnl, it was 
known to the Chinese as Chin-da. Its 
2 >ower seems to haA^e extended at one 
time westward, perhaps to the shores 
of the B. of Bengal. Enins of extra- 
ordinary A'astness and architectmal 
elaboration are numerous, and haA^e 
attracted great attention since M. 
Mouhot’s Ausit in 1859 ; though they 
had been mentioned by 16th centiuy 
missionaries, and some of the buildings 
when standing in splendour were de- 
scribed by a Chinese Ausitor at the end 
of the 13th eentiiiy. 

The Canihojans proper call them- 
selA’'es Khmer, a name which seems to 
liaA^e giA^en rise to singular confusions 
(see Comar). 

The gmn Gamboge so familiar in 
use, deiWes its name from this country, 
the chief soiu’co of supply. 

c. IIGI. “ . . . although , . . because the 
belief of the peox>le of EiimjCnya (Pegii) Avas 
the same as that of the Biiddha-believing 
men of Ceylon . . . Parakramatheking was 
living in peace Avith the King of Eamttnya — 
yet the ruler of Kamanya . . . forsook the 
old custom of providing maintenance for 
the ambassadors . . . saying, * These mes- 
sengers are sent to go to Kamboja,’ and so 
plundered all their goods and jmt them in 
luison in the Mala3’a country . . . Soon 
after this he seized some royal virgins sent 
by the King of CeAdon to the King of Kam- 
boja . , — Ext. from Ceylonese Annals, 

by T. Bit ns Davids in J. A. S. B., xli. Pt. i. 

p. 198. 

1295. “Le pays de Tcliin-la . . . Bes 
gens du pays le nomment Kan-phou-teki. 
Sous la dyhastie actuelle, les livres sacres 
des Tibetains nomment ce pays Kan-phou- 
tebi. . . . — Chinese Account of Chinla, 
in Ahel Bdmumt, Kovv. 31 cl. i. 100. 

c. 1535, “Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast Ave find the kingdom of 
Cambaia (read Camboia) . . . the people 
are great AA’arriors . . . and the country of 
Camboia abounds in all sorts of victuals . . . 
in this land the lords voluntarily burn 
themselves when the king dies. . . — Som- 
marii) dd Begni in Bamusio, i. f. 336. 

1552. “And the next State adjoining 
Siam is, the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of Avhich flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is in 
the I’^ons of China . . Bee. I» 

Liv. ix. cap. 1. 

I 2 
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1572. 

“ Ves, passa por Camboja Mecom vio, 

Que cai3itrio das aguas se iiiterpreta. . 

Camoes, x. 127. 

Cameeze, s. This word {kamls) is 
used in colloquial Hind, and Tamil 
for ^ a shirt.’ It comes from the 
Port, camisa. But that word is 
directly from the Arab, kamh, ‘ a 
tunic.’ Was St. Jerome’s Latin word 
an earlier loan from the Arabic, or the 
source of the Arabic word? The Mod. 
Greek Diet, of Sophocles has KafiiorLov. 

Camesa is, according to the Slang 
Dictionary, used in the cant of English 
thieves ; and in more ancient slang it 
was made into ^ commission.^ 

c. 400. “Solent militantes habere lineas 
qiias Camisias vocant, sic aptas membris et 
adstrictas corporibiis, nt expediti sint vel ad 
cursiiin, vel ad praelia .... quoeumqiie 
necessitas traxerit.”~;S'c^i. Hieronmni Epist. 
(Ixiv.) ad Fahiolam, § 11. 

1464. “to William and Richard, my 
sons, all my fair camises. . . — Will of 

Richard Strode, of Newnhain, Devon. 

1498. “That a very fine camysa, which 
ill Portugal would be worth 300 reis, was 
given here for 2 fanoiis, which in that 
country is the equivalent of 30 reis, though 
the value of 30 reis is in that country no 
small matter.” — Boteiro de V. da Gama, 77. 

1573. “ The richest of all (the shops in 

Fez) are where they sell camisas .” 

— Marmol. Desc. General de Africa, Pt. I. 
Bk. iii. f, 87'y. 

Camp , s. In the Madras Presidency 
an official not at his head-quarters is 
always addressed as “ in Camp.” 

Camphor, s. There are throe 
camphors : — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dryo'bulanojps aroniatica. 

b. The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Cinnammmtm Campliora. 

(These are the two chief camphors 
of commerce ; the first immensel 5 ^ 
exceeding the second in market value; 
see Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. Note 3.) 

C, The camphor of Blumea halsami- 
/era, D.O. , produced, and used, in China 
under the name of ngai camphor. 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as 5, 1 ; c, 10; a, 80. 

The first western mention of this 
drug occurs, as was pointed out by 
Messrs. Hanbrny ' and Eluckiger, in 
the Greek meffied, writer Aetius (see 
below), but it probably caffio through 
the Arabs, as is indicatediby the 
or / of the Arab. ^bsjire^nmng 


the Sanskrit harpura. It has ^ been 
suggested that the xvord was originally 
Javanese, in which langujige hap fir 
appears to moan both ^ lime ’ and 
‘ camphor.’ 

Moodeen Sheriff says that hafilr 
is used (ill Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘ amber.’ Tabasltlr (q.v.) is, according 
to the same writer, called bahs-Mfur, 
“bamboo-camphor;” and ras-hd/nr 
(mercury"- camphor) is* an impure sub- 
chloride of inercui*y . According to the 
same authority, the varieties of cam- 
phor now met with in the bazars of^ B. 
India are — 1. hafftr-i-kniplrl, which 
is in Tamil called paclCcliai {i. e., 
crude) haritjpjuj'am ; 2. Sfrrati hdftlr; 
3. Qlunl; P. Raiai (from the Batta 
country ?). The first of these names 
is a curious instance of thoj^erpetua- 
tion of a blunder, originating in the 
misreading of loose Arabic writing. 
The name is unquestionably 
which carelessness as to points has 
converted into kaisarJ (as above, and in 
Blochmann’s Aln\). 79). The camphor 
aPfamfiri is mentioned as early as by 
Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, and 
came from a 2 >lace called Pansdr in 
Sumatra, perha 2 )S the sairie as Bams, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batuta’s 
(iv. 241) that the camphor of Suiaatra 
(and Borneo) •was produced iii the inside* 
of a cane, filling the joints between 
knot and knot, may bo explained by 
j the statement of Barbosa (p. 204), that 
' the Borneo camphor as exported w’as 
packed in tubes of bamboo. This cam- 
2 >hor is by Barbosa and some other old 
writers called ‘eatable camphor^’ (c^a 
mangiare), because used in medicine, 
and with betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alainf or mid caofora, 
through the French cam jf ire. Dozy 
jioints out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name ca/wra, and aii old Ger- 
man one (Mid. High Germ.) is gaffer 
{Oosterl 41).^ 

c. A.D. 540. “Hygromyri cofectio, olei 
aalca lib. ij, dpobalsami lib. i., Kpicsenardi, 
folij siugii. line. iiii. carpobalsami, ama~ 
bonis, amomi, ligni aloCvS, sing. imc. ij. 
mastichae, moschi, sing, scriij). vi. tpiod si 
etia caphura non deerit ex ea nnc. ij ad- 
jicito ” . . . . Aetri Atnideni, Librormn xvi. 
Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitate donati, Basil, 
MDXXXv., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940. “ These (islaiids called al-Ramln) 

abound in gold mines, and are near the 
country of Kansur, famous for its camphor. 
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. . — Man'raX i- s'ame work at 

iii. 49, refers back to this passage as “ the 
country of Mam^tiraliA Probably Mas’ucli 
wrote correctly FauHarah. 

1298. “ In this kingdom of Famm‘ gvov!B 

the best cahiplior in the world, called Cam- 
fera FansuriF — Marco Polo^ bk. iii. ch, xi. 

1500. “ . . e de li (Tenasseriin) vien pevere, 
canella, .... camfora da manznr e de quclla 
own se ma)izcF..E> camphor to eat 

and cainijhor not to eat, or Sumatra and 
China camphor). — Leonai'do Ca' Masm\ . 

c. 1500. “ The Camphor tree is a large tree 
growing in the ghauts of Hindostan and in 
China. A hundred horsemen and upwards 
may rest in the shade of a single tree .... 
Of the various kinds of camphor the best is 
called Rihdhi or QaicuriF...hi .some books 
camphor in its natural .state is called... 
BhhnsinL — Ain, pp. 78, 79. 

1023. “ In this shipp we liave laden a 
small parcel! of camphire of JJarouse, being- 
in all i)0 catisF — Batavian- Letter, pubd. in 
Cockti\<i I>ia7'f/, ii. 343. 

1720. * ‘ The Persians name the Camphor 
of Baros, and also of Borneo to this day 
Kafur Canfuri, as it also appeals in the 
printed text of Avicenna . , and Bcllimensis 
notes that in some MSS. of the author is 
found Kafur Fansuri. . — Valenti jn, iv.67. 

1786. ^ “ The Camphor Tree has been re- 
cently discovered in this i)art of the Sircar’.s 
country. We have .sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use.” — 
Letter of Tippoo, Kirkpatrick, p. 231. 

1875. 

“Camphor, Bhimsaini (barus), valua- 
tion ...... lib. 80 r.s. 

Befined cake .... Icwt. 65r.s.” 

Table of Customs Duties on lonports into 
Br, India up to 1875. 

The first of these is the fine Sumatra cam- 
phor ; the secon'd at of fbe price is China 
camphor. 

Campoo, s. Hind, kampu^ corr. 
of the English ‘‘ ramp,” or more pro- 
perly of the Port, “campo.” It is 
used for ‘ a camp,’ but formerly was 
specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under Em'oj)ean 
commanders in the Mahratta service, 
thus 

1803. “ Begum Sumroo’s Campoo has 
come up the ghauts, and I am afraid .... 
joined Seindiah yesterday. Two deserters 
. . . declared that Pohlman’s Campoo was 
following it,” — Wellmgton, ii. 264. 

1883. “ . . its unhappy plains -were swept 
Oyer, this way and that, the cavalry of 
rival Mahratta powers, Mogul and Rohilla . 
horsemen, or campos saA pultuns (battalions) 
under European adventurers. — 

Qomrteo'hj Meview, April, p. 294. 

Cariara, n.p. Proj^erly Kanm^a. 
This name has long been given to that 
part of the West coast which lies belovsr 


the Ghauts, from Mt, Dely northward 
to the Goa territory ; and now to the 
two British districts constituted out of 
that tract, viz., N. and S. Canara. 
This appropriation of the name, how- 
ever, appeals to be of European origin. 
The name, probably meaning ‘ black 
country,’ from the black cotton soil 
prevailing there, was properly syno- 
nymous with Kcmidtaka {see Carnafk), 
and apparently a corruption of that 
word. Om* quotations show that 
throughout the 16th centurj^ the term 
was applied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sonietiines to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Yijayanagar 
(see Harsinga and Beejanugger). 
Gradually, and probably owing to local 
application at Goa, where the natives 
seem fi-oni the first to have been 
known to the Portuguese as Oanarijs,'^ 
the name became appropriated to the 
low country on the coast between Goa 
and Malabar, w^hich was subject to 
the kingdom in question, much in the 
same way that the name Oarpatic came 
at a later date to be misa2)plied on the 
other side of the Peninsula. 

The Kanara or Oanarese language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (see 
Caldwell, Introd, p. 33). It is only 
one of several languages spoken in 
the British districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz., near 
Kundapur. Ttdu is the chief language 
in the Southern District. 

Kanadam occurs in the great Tan- 
jore inscription of the 11th century. 

1516. ‘ * Beyond this river commences the 
Kingdom of Karsinga, which contains five 
very large j^rovinces, with each a language 
of its own. The first, which stretches along 
the coast to Malabar, is called Tulinatejt 
another lies in the interior . . . ; another 
has the name of Telinga, which confines 
with the Kingdom of Orisa; another is 
Canari, in which is the great city of Bis- 
naga; and then the kingdom of Chara- 
mendel, the language of which is Tamul.” — 
BarbosaA 

c. 1535. “ The last Kingdom of the First * 
India is called the Province Canarim ; it is 
bordered on one side by the Kingdom of 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and on the other side 
by Middle India or Malabar. In the inte- 
rior is the King of Narsinga, who is chief 
of this country. The sx^eech of those of 


* And this tern, in the old Portuguese works, 
means the K<mkani people and language of Goa. 

f, lev Tuin^tMu, or the modern District of 8 
Ofinsan. 

' . t This ' passage is exceedingly corrupt, and the 
version :(iti®<^ssanly imperfect) is made up from 

V ' J u i j ,Aij i ‘1 , 1.4 ? ; vV 
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Canarim is different from that of the King- 
dom of Decan and of Goa. ’’—Portuguese 
Summary of Mtstern Kingdoms^ in jRamusio, 
I f. 330. 

1552. ‘‘The third province is called Ca- 
nara, also in the interior. . — Oastanheda, 

ii. 50. 

And as applied to tlie language : — 

“The language of the Gentoos is Ca- 
nara.”— 75. 78. 

1552. “The whole coast that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut (Gate) mountain range 
.... they call Concan, and the people pro- 
perly Concanese (Conqucnija), though our 
people call them Canarese {Canarijii) .... 

“And as from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of the Decan all that stri]> is called 
Concan, [so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canara, always excepting that 
stretch of 46 leagues of which we have 
sjDoken [north of Mount Dely] which belongs 
to the same Canaydf the stri]i which stretches 
to Cape Comorin is called Malabar.’* — Bar- 
ros, Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

,, “. . . The Kingdom of Canara, 

which extends from the river called Gate, 
north of Ohaul, to Cape Comorin (so far as 
concerns the interior region east of the 
Ghats) . . ... and which in the east marches 
with the kingdom of Orisa ; and the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canara were 
those from whom sprang the present Kings 
of Bisnaga.”— 75R Dec. II. liv. v. cap. 2. 
1572.; 

“ Aqui se enxerga U do mar undoso 
Hum monte alto, que corre longamente 
Servindo ao Malabar de forte muro, 

Com que do Canara vive seguro.” 

Cajnoe, % viL 21, 

Englished : 

“ Here seen yonside where wavy winters 
play 

a range of mountains skirts the mur- 
muring main 

serving the Malabar for mighty mure 
who thus from him of Canara dwells secure.” 

Burton. 

1598. “ The land itselfe is called Decan, 
and also 49. 

1614. “ Its i>roper name is Charnathaca, 
which from corruption to corruption has 
come to be called Canara.” — Couto, Dec. 
VI. liv. V. cap. 5. 

In the following quotations the term 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
sively, to the territory which we noiu 
call Canara : 

1615. “ Canara, Thence to the Kingdome 
of the Cannarins, which is but a little one, 
and 5 dayes journey from Damans. They are 
tall of stature, idle, for the most part, and 
th^^fore the greater theeves.”-~i)f ITow/ar#, 

1623. “ Having found a good opportunity, 

three- viz., Stanley's English, from' a Sp. MS. 
<Hak. Soc.), p. 79 5 the Fomiguese of the Lishon 
P- 291 J and Kamusio’s Italian (i. t 


such as I desired, of getting out of Goa, and 
penetrating further into India, that is more 
to the south, to Canara. . .” — P. dcUa ValJv, 
ii. 601. 

1672. “ The strip of land Canara, the in- 
habitants of which are called Ganarins, is 
fruitful in rice and other food-stuffs. ” — Bah 
daeus, 98. 

There is a good map in this work, which 
shows ‘ Canara ’ in the modern acceptation. 

1672. ^^Description of Canara and Journey 
to Goa. — This kingdom is one of the finest 
in India, aU plain country near the sea, arul 
even among the mountains all peopled.” — P, 
Vincenzo Mari((, 420. 

Here the title .seems used in the modern 
sense, but the same writer applies Canara 
to the whole Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673. “At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came aboard. (margin), x>. 57. 

1726. ‘“rhelvingdom Canara (under which 
Onor, Batticala, and Garcopa are dependent) 
comprises all the we.stern lands lying between 
Walkan {Konkan'^i) and Malabar, two great 
coast countries.” — Vtdentijn, v. 2. 

1727. “ The country of Canara is gene- 
rally governed by a Lady, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called Bhydo/.a\ two Days 
Journey from the »Sea.” — ..4. Ham. i. 280. 

Canaut, Conaut, oven Connaxiglit, 
s. Hind, from Arab, hmeit, the side- 
wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure, 

1616. “ The King's Tents are red, reared 
on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Gamp, covering a large Compasse, 
incircled with Canats (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at eveiy breadth, stand- 
ing upright about nine foot high) guarded 
round every night with Souldiers.” — Terry ^ 
in PurchaSj ii. 1481. 

c. 1660. “ And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Indostan^ where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) I was so near 
to the Wife of this Prince (Dara), that the 
Cords of the Kanates . . . which enclosed 
them (for they had not so much as a poor 
tent), were fastned to the wheels of my 
chariot.”— Perme?’, E. T. 29. 

1792. “They passed close to Tippoo's 
tents : the canaut"*^ was standing, but the 
green tent had been removed,” — T. Munm, 
in 7//c, iii. 73. 

1793 . “The canaut of canvas . . . was 
painted of a beautiful sea-green colour.”— 
Diimi, 230. 

1817. “A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts.” — 31 ill ^ ii. 201. 

1825. Heber writes connaut. — Orig. ed, 
ii. 257. 

Candakar, ii.p* Kandahar. The 
application of tliis name now is ex- 
clusively to (a) the well-known city of 
"Western Afghanistan, wMcli is tlio 


" Misprinted mnmil. 
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object of so Biiicb political interest. But 
by the Ax. geographers of the 9th to 1 Itli 
centuries the name is a])plied to (b) 
the country about T-^eshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Gand- 
lidra, and the GaiuJaHtis of Strabo. 
Some think the nanie was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the people of Gandhara carr 3 ’mg 
with them the begging-pot of Budllha, 
believed by Sir IL Eawlinson to be 
identical ivith a large sacred vessel of 
stone preserved in a jmjsque of Ganda- 
har. Others think that Candahar 
inajr represent AlexandropoliB in 
ilinchosia. We find a third applica- 
tion of the nanie (c) in Ibn Batiita, as 
well as in earlier and later writers, to a 
former port on the east shore of the 
Gulf of Canibaj^ Gliaiidhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. — 1552. “ lliose who go from Persia, 
from the kingdom of Hin'a<,'ani (Khorasan), 
from Bohara, and till the. "Western Begions, ; 
tx'avel to the city ^^'luch tht^ natives cor- 
ruptly call Candar, instead of Scaiidar, 
the name by which the Persians call Alex- 
ander. , . — Bamjif, IV. vi. 1. 

h. — c. 1030. “ . . thence to the river Chan- 
driCha (Ghinab) 12 (i>ara.sangs) ; thence to 
Jailam on the West (,»f the Bil.vat (or Hydas- 
pes) 18 ; thence to Waihind, capital of Kan- 
dahar ... 20; thence to Parshawar 14*. 
~—Al-JBirmi in Elliot, i. (>3 (corrected). 

c.~c. 1343. “ Prom Ivinl jaya (Cambay) we 
went to the town of Kilwl {Kdnvi, opp. Gam- 
bay), on an estuary where the tide rises and 
falls . . thenceto'Kandahar, a considerable 
city belonging to the Iiihdels, and situated 
tm an e.stuary from the sea.” — Ihii Batuta, 
iv. '57, 58. 

1516. “ Purther on . . . there is another 
place, in the mouth of a small river, which 
is called Ouendari. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a seaport. . —Barbom, M.. 

Candareen, In Malay, to which 
language tlio word apparent^ belongs, 
kanduri. A term formerly applied 
to the hundredth of the Chinese oimco 
or weight, commonly called by the 
Malay name tdhil (see tael). Dryer 
(1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus: — 

1 Cattee is nearest 16 Tam 
1 Teoh (Taie ?) is 10 Mrm 
1 Mass in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Quandreen is 10 CVrs/i 
733 Cash make 1 Boyal 
1 grain English weiglit is 2 cash, 

1554. “ In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cate, contains 20 taels, 
each tael 16 mazes, each maz 20 cumduryns ; 
also 1 pauai 4 mazes, each maz 4 cupongs; 
each cupong 5 cumduryas.’'— A, Nunes, 


1615. “We bought 5 grt^ate square 
postes of the Jpnges master carpenter ; cost 
2 mas 6 condrins per peece.” — Oor/iS, i. 1. 

Candy, n,p. A town in the hill 
couiitiy of Cejdoii, which became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha, 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about 1592, Ohitty saj^s the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
|)laee If aha nwver'a, ‘ great cit^v’ Thi 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
I misapprehension bjr the Portuguese, 
which niaj^ be illustrated b}’* the quo- 
tation from Yalentijn. 

c. 1530. “And passing into the heart of 
the Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
Candia, a certain Priar Pascoal with two 
companions, who were well received by the 
King of the country J avira Bandar ... in 
so much that he gave them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a. 
church, and houses for them to dwell in.” — 
Conto, Bee. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

^ 1552. “ . . . and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance within this circuit (of moun- 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Cande. ” 
— Burros, Bee. III. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1645. “ jSTow then as soon as the Emperor 
was come to his Castle in Candi he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanders 
should be distributed throughout his coun- 
try among the peasants, and in the City.” 
— J. J, SaaYs 15-Jdhrige XriegsDienst, 97. 

1681. “The Ilrst is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the Christimis, probabl.y 
fi'oni Oonde, which in the Chingiilays Lan- 
guage signihes Mills, for among them it is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
Hingodagtd-neure, as much as to say ‘The 
City of the Ghingulay people, and Mauneiir, 
signifying the Chief or Boyal City.’ ” — R. 
Knox, J). 5. 

1726. “ Candi, otherwise €andm, ov named 
in Cingalees Oonde Ouda, i.e. the high moun- 
tain country .” — Yalentijn [Ceylon), 19. 

Candy, s. A weight used in S. 
India, wnicb maybe stated roughly at 
about oOOlbs., but varying much in dif- 
ferent parts. It corresponded broadly' 
with the Arabian bahaf (q*v.), and w^as 
generally equivalent to 20 maunds; 
vaiying therefore with the maund. 

ihe w’ord is Mahr. hJuindd, written 
in Tam. and Mai. kandi. The Portu- 
guese write it candiL 

1563. “ A candil which amounts to 522 
pounds ” {arrat€is).—Ga7rAa, f. 55. 

1598. “ One candiel is little more or less 
than 14 bushels, wherewith they measure 
Bice, Goriie, and all graine.” — Zmschoten',0d. 

1618. “ The Candee at this place (Batecala) 
oontaineth neere 500 pounds.”— IF. More in 
RurcJtas, i. 057. 



1710. ‘‘They advised that they have sup- 
pliecl Habib I&aii with ten candy of coun- 
try gunpowder,”— In Wheeler, ii. 136. 

c. 1760. Grose gives the Bombay candy as 
20 maimds of 28 lbs. each =560 lbs. ; the 
Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 37i lbs. =746| 
lbs.; the Anjengo ditto 560 lbs.; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the Coromandel ditto at 500 
lbs. &c. • 

Candy (Sug’ar-). This name of crys- 
tallized sugar, though it came no doubt 
to Eui’ope from the Pars. Arab, hand 
(Pers, also Sj). azncar 

cande ; It. cartdi and zucchero candiio ; 
Pr. sucre candi) is of Indian origin. 
There is a Skt. root Itliand, to break, 
whence Idianda, ‘ broken,’ also applied 
in yarious compounds to granulated 
and candied sugar. But there is also 
Tam. har-'handa, Malaj^al. handi ^nd 
haUhmuU, which may hare been the 
direct soiu’ce of the Persian and Arabic 
ado23tion of the word, and i)erhaps its 
original, from a Drayidian word = 

‘ lump.’ 

A German witer, long within this 
century, (as we learn Horn Mahn quoted 
in Diez’s Lexicon) api)ears to deriye 
candy from Candia, ‘‘because most of 
the sugar which the Yenetians im- 
ported was brought from that island ” 
—a fact j>robably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
ydseacre who (in the year 1829 !) cha- 
racterized the book of Marco Polo as 
a ‘ ‘ clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels ” 
(see Introduction to Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed., iDp. 112, 113). 

c. 1343. “A centinajo si vende gien- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, incenso, indaco .... 
verziuo scorzuto, zucchero . . , zucchero 
candi . . . porcellane . . , costo ...” 

Fegolotti, p. 134. 

1401. “ . , . Un anipoletto di balsamo, 
Teriaca bossoletti 15. Zuccheri Moccari (?) 
2 iamii 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattole 5 
- . — List of Presents frmn Sultan of Egypt 

to the Doge (see under Benjamin), 

c. 1596. “White sugar candy (kandi safed) 
* . . 51 dams per serP—Atn, i. 63. 

1627. “ cougar Candie, or Stone Sugar.” — 
Minshew, 2nd ed. s. v. 

1727. “The Trade they have to China is 
divided between them and Surat . . . the 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consists in 
Sugar, Sugar-candy, Allom, and some 
Drugs , . , are all for the Surat Market.” 
— A. JSmi» i 371. . . ' , 

Cangue, s. A square board, or 
portable pillory of wqod, psed in 
China as a pU3Q^|bip^|y'‘ ra^ther, as 
J)t, Wells oi 


censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs up to 30lbs., a v'eight 
limited by law. It is made to rest 
on the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, bnt so broad as to pim'ent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night ((j?7cs)_. 

The Oangtie was introduced into 
China- by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is first 
mentioned under A. D. 481. In the 
Kivang-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A.D. 1009) it is called hanggiai 
(modern mandarin Mang - Idai), 
i.e. ‘ Neck-fetter.’ Erom^ this old 
form probably the Anamites have 
derived their word for it, gong, and the 
Cantonese Idang-lm., ‘ to wear the 
Cangiief a suiiival (as frequently 
hapi)ens in Cliinese 'S'ci naculars) of an 
ancient term with a new oithogra 2 )hy. 
It is i)robable that the Poiticgueso 
took the word from one of these* Litter 
forms, and associated itvitbtheu own 
canga, an ‘ ox-yoke,’ or ‘ porters yoki* 
for carrjdng burdens.’ Thc^ thing is 
alluded to by E. M. Pinto and other 
early writers on China, who do not 
give it a name. 

Something of this Icind was in use 
in countries of ‘Western Asia, called 
in Persia doshdka {hlignuut). And 
this word is ajijilied to the Chinese cau- 
gue in one of our quotations, DosJtdka, 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Burhdn-'i-Jfati' as ‘a jneco of timber 
with two branches jilaced on the neck 
of a criminal’ {Quatremere, in Nat. ct 
Extr, xiv. 172, 173). 

1420. . made the ambassadors come f f or- 

ward side by side with certain prisoners . . 
Some of these had a doshdka on their necks.” 
— Shah Ruklds Mission to China, in Cathay, 
p, cciv. 

c. 1540. “ . . . Ordered us to be put in a 
horrid ’prison with fetters on onr feet, man- 
acles on our hands, and eolhtrs on our necks 
. . — F. M. Pinto (orig.) ch. Ixxxiv. 

1585. “ Also they doo lay on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein remainetli 
no 'more space of hollownesse than their 
bodies dotli make : thus they are vsed that 
are condemned to death.”— (tr. l)y 
Parke, 158t)) Hak. Soc. i. 117-118. 

1696. “He was im])risoned, congoed, tor- 
mented, but making friends with his hloney 
. . . was cleared, and made Under-Custo- 
mer. . J'o?.{?*nrir/atOochinCliina 

in Datrymple, Or. Rep. i. 81. 

1727. “ With ^ his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bam- 
boos.” — A. Ham. ii. 175, 
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1779. “AnssittH on les rnit tons ti-ois en 
prison, fles chaines aiix pieds, uiie cangue au 
con .” — Ldtres Edif. xxv. 427. 


1797. ‘‘The pniiisliment of the cha , nsnally 
called by Europeans the cangne, is generally 
inflicted for petty crimes.” — tfiatmton^ Eiti’- 
hciH.v/j &c. ii. 402. 

1878. “ . . . f rapper siir les jones ii I’aide 
d’une petite lame de cuir ; c‘est, je crois, la 
senle correction infligee anx femmes, car je 
n’en ai jamais vu auciine porter la cangue.” 
— Eeoii Boimet, A Travers la Chutc^ 124. 


OaniLaiiore, n,p. A port on tEe coast 
of northerii Malabar, famous in the 
early Portuguese history, and which 
still is the chief British military 
station on that coast, T^dth a European 
regiment. The name is Kami fir or 
Kannanur, ‘ Krishna’s Town.’ 


c. 1500. “In Cananor il siio E.e si h zentil, 
e qni nasce zz. {Le. xcnxari, ‘ginger’); ina 
li zz. pochi e non cnsi boni come cpieili de 
Ooicut .” — Leonardo CV Mamo\ in Archivio 
Skirh ‘0 ItaL, Api.>eiul. 


1510. “ Canonor is a line and large city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. . . This Clinonor is the port 
at which horses vdiich come from Persia 
disembark.” — Varthcnia^ 1 23. 


1572. 

“Ohamant o Saniorim mai.s gente nova 


Eanl que todo o Kayre em fim se mova 
Que entre Oalecut jaz, e Cananor.” 

CaindcSfX. 14. 

By Buidon : 

‘ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 


lo ! at his bidding every Xayr-inan hies, 
that dwells Twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 


- Canongo, s. Pers. kanfm-^go^ «.<?. 
‘ Law-utterer ’ (the first part being 
Arab, from Gr. Kavav). In upper 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a tahfd^ or other revenue 
subdiyisioii, who receives the reports 
of the pcitwdrls, or village registrars. 


1705. “I have to struggle with every diffi- 
culty that can be thrown in my way by mini- 
sters, mntseddics, congoes(!) &c- and their 
dependents.”— Letter from P. Sgkes, in CWr- 
racciolfs Life of Olive, i. 542. 


Canteroy, s. A gold coin formerly 
used in the S.E. part of Madras terri- 
tory. It was -worth 3 rs. Properly 
Kantliiravi liun (or pagoda) froniKatz- 
tliirma Raya, who mled in Mysore 
from 1638 (a R Broivn, ME.). See 
Birorrds Narrative, p. 279, where the 
revenues of the teiTitory taken from 


Tippoo in 1792 are stated in Canteray 


Cantoil, n.p. The great seapoib of 
Southern China, the chief city of the 
Province of Kwang-tung, whence w^e 
take the name, through the Portu- 
guese, whose older writers call it 
CantJXo. The pro])er name of the city 
is Kumng^chau-fu. 

c. 1535. . rpieste cose . . vaniio alia 

China con li lor giunohi, e a Camton, che b 
Citth grande. . — Eomuiario dd Rcgni, in 

Ramus to, i. f. 337. 

1585. ^“The Chinos do vse in their pro- 
nunciation to terme their cities with this 
sylable, Fu, that is as much as to say, citie, 
as Taybin fii. Canton fu, and their townes 
with thissj-llable, Oheu.’’ — Mendoza. Parke’s 
old E. T. (1588) Hale. Soc. i. 24. 

1727. “ Canton or Qaa.ntnng (as the Chi- 
nese express it) is the next maritime Pro- 
vince.” — A. Ham. ii. 217. 


Cantonment, s. (Pron. Oantoon-- 
meiit, -vith accent on penult.) This 
English word has become almost ap- 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constantly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is applied to mili- 
tary stations in India, built usually on 
a plan which is originally that of a 
standing camp or “ cantonment.” 

1783. “I know not the full meaning of 
the word cantonment, and a camp this sin- 
gular place cannot well be termed ; it more 
resembles a large town, very many miles in 
circumference. The officers’ bungalos on 
the hanks of the Tapii^ee ai*e large and con- 
venient, &c.” — Forbes, Letter in Oriental 
MeTnoirs, describing the “ Bengal Canton- 
ments near Surat,” iv. 239, 

1825. “ The fact, however, is certain . . . 
the cantonments at Luckiio-^w, nay Calcutta 
itself, are abominably situated. I have 
heard the same of Madras ; and now the 
lately-settled cantonment of Nusseerabad 
appears to be as objectionable as any of 
them.” — Heher, ed. 1844, ii. 7. 


1848. “ Her ladyshij^, our old acquaint- 
ance, is as much at home at Madras as at 
Brussels— in the cantonment as under the 
tents ,” — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. 8. 


Capel, *s. Malay al. Kapyal, ‘ ashij).’ 
This word has been imported into 
Malay and Javanese. 

1498. In the vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the Roteiro de V. de Gama 
we have — 

“Navo ; capell,” p. 118. 

1510. “ Some others which are made like 


e rs, that is in the bottom, they call capel.” 
VaT ' 


-Yarthema, 154. 


' Oapclan, n.p. This is a name 
which "was ^ven by several 16th-cen- 
ti^vcllers to the mountains in 
i, Irom whicK Hie rubies pur- 
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chased at Pegu were said to come ; tlie 
idea of their distance, <S:c., being very 
vague. It is not in our power to say 
what name was intended. The real 
position of the ruby -mines” is 60 
or ,70 miles N.E. of Mandalay. 

1506. “ . . . e h uno porto appresso 
uno loco che si chiama Acaplen, dove li se 
trova molti rubini, e spinade, e zoie d’ogni 
sorte .” — Leonardo di Ccd Masser^ p. 28. 

1510. “The sole merchandise of these 
]ieople is jewels, that is, rubies, which come 
from another city called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (Pegu) 30 days’ journey.” 
— Varthcnw, 218. 

1516. “ Purther inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at 5 days journey to the 
vsouth-east, is another city of Gentiles . . . 
called Capelan, and all round are likewise 
found many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and fair of Ava, and 
which are lietter than those of Ava.” — Bar- 
hosa, 187. 

c. 1535. “ This region of Arquam borders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangam, where are many places 
inhabited by a not very civilized people. 
These carry musk and rubies to the great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Arquam. , .” — Sommario de 
Rcgni, in Ranimio, i. 334 r. 

c. 1660. “ . .A mountain 12 days journey 
or thereabouts, from Biren towards the 
Korth-east; the name whereof is Capelan. 
In this mine are found great quantities of 
Kilbies.”— ITrtrcrJAier (E. T.) ii. 143. 

Pbillips’s Mineralogy (according to 
Col. Eurney) mentions tne locality of 
tbe ruby as “ tbe Capelan moun- 
tains, sixty miles from Fegiie^ a city in 
Ceylon!” (/. As. jSoc. Btngaf ii. 75). 

TKis wiiter is certainly very loose in 
bis geograj)by, and Dana (ed. 1850) is 
not much better : 

“The best ruby sap j)hires occur in the 
Capelan mountains, near Syrian, a city of 
Pegu.” — Mineralogy, 

Capucat, n.p. Tlie name of a place 
on tlie sea near Calicut, mentioned by 
several old authors, but which has 
now disappeared from the maps, and 
probably no longer exists* The proper 
form is uncertain. 

1498. In the Roteiro it is called Capua. — 
P. 50. : 

1510. “. . . another place called Capo- 
gatto, which is also subject to the King of 
Calecut. This place has a very beautiful 
]:)alace, built in the ancient style.”— -F cmn 
tkema. 133-134. 

1516.. “ Eurther on . ... is another town, 
at which there is a smalT river, which is 
called Capucad, where there are many 
country-born Moors, and much shipping.” — 
Bmrbom, 152. v ,, , , ■ 


! 1562. “ And they seized a gi'eat number 

I of grabs and vessels belonging to the people 
of Kabkad, and the new port, and Calicut, 
and Eunan [f.e. these all being sub- 

ject to the Zamorin. 

tr. by Kowlandson, p. 157. 

The want of editing in this last book is 
deplorable. 

Caracoa, Oaracolle, &c., s.' Malay 
Jatra-kura, but said to be Arab, kura-- 
kiira which Dozy says (s.'v. Oarraca) 
was, among the Ai*abs, a merchant 
vessel, sometimes of very great size. 
Crawfiird describes the Malay 
kura, as ‘ a large kind of sailing 
vessel ; ’ but the quotation from Jariic 
shows it to have been the Malay galley, 
Marro (Kata-Kata Malayou, 87) says : 

• “ The Malay kora-kora is a great row-- 
boat; still in use in the Moluccas. 
Many measure 100 feet long and 10 
wide. Some have as many as 90 
rowers.” 

c. 1330. “We embarked on the sea at 
Liidhikiya in a big Ipirkum belonging to 
Genoese people, tlie iiiaster of v'hi’ch was 
called Martalamin.” — JIm Batata, ii. 254. 

1349. “ I took the sea^ on a small 
I'ura belonging to a Tunisian.” — Ibid! iv. 
327. 

1606. “The formost of these Galleys or 
Caracolles recovered our Shippe, wherein 
■was the King of Tarnata.” — JUddletoirs 
Voyage, E. 2. 

„ “. . . Kave eonscensA quam lingua 

liatrijl caracora nuncuxiant. Kavigii genus 
est oblogiim, et angustum, trireniis instar, 
veils simul et remis impellitur.”— 
Thesaurus, i, 192. 

1659, ‘ ‘ They (natives of Ceram, cSrc. ) hawked 
these dried beads backwards and forwards 
in their korrekorres as a special rarity.” — 
Walter Sehultieids Ost-Indbsvhc Reise, &c., 
p, 41. , 

1711. “Les Phihipines nomnientces bati- 
mens caracoas. C’est vne espece de petite 
galore h rames et a voiles .” — Ltttres Edif. 
iv. 27. ' ■ ■ ■' 

1774. “A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with outriggers, having a higli arched 
stem and stern, like the points of a half 
moon. . . The Dutch have fieets of them at 
Amboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costas.'”— Eorrosf, Voyage to W. Uainea, 23. 
Eorrest has a plate of a corocoro, 64. 

Caraffe, s. ^ Dozy show’s that this 
word, which in English «w’e Uvse for a 
water-bottle, is of Arabic origin, and 
comes from a root gliaraf, * to draw * 
(wmter), through the Span, garrd/a. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries (see under Carboy), 

Carambola, s. The name given by 
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Tarious old writers, on ' Western India 
to the beautiful acid fruit of the tree 
[N. 0. OxaJideae), called by Linn, from 
this word, Averrhoa caruu'ihjla. This 
name was that used b^' the I'ortuguese. 
be Orta tells us that it was the Malabar 
name. The word kanthlxtl is also 
given by Molesworth as the Mahratti 
„„,name., . In Upper India the- fruit 'is 
called kamranga, kararah'h, or hlmmrak 
{^i^tAarmaraAurrfum 
marangu). * See also under Blimbee. 
Why a cannon at billiards shotild be 
calMbj^ the Prcaich carcmboJagewe do 
not know. 

.C..15S0. ^vAnother fruit .is the Kermerik.' 
It is fluted with .five sides,” k.c.—JSrskine's 
Baber, ^i25. 

1563. ‘*0. Antonia, pluck me from that 
tree a Garambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and we have adojited the 
yialavar name, because that was the first 
region vljcrewe yot acquainted with them), 
A. Here they are. 

“ih They are beautiful ; a sort of sour- 
sweet, not irrg acitl. . . 

‘‘0. They are called in Caiuirin and ui 
Decan aamari':, and iji ^lalay hafunha , . . 
they make with suga.r a very itleasaiit con- 
serve of these . . . Antonia! bring’ hither 
a preserved caramhola.”— ff. 40 r, 
47. 

1598. “Thei'e is another friiite called 
Caramboias, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, 
is bigge as a snial aple, sower in eating, like 
vnripe plums, and most vscd to make Con- 
serues. {Note by Pahidanm) The fruite 
which the Malabars and Portingales call 
CaramholaSj is in Deean called Cainarix, in 
Oanar. Camarix and Cambell ; in , 

Bohvuiba., and by the Persians Chamaroch.” ! 
—Llnsdioten, 00. 

1072. The Garambola . . as large p a 
]>ear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently in iise.” — JP, 
Vince/izo Maria, 352. 

1878. ‘b . . the oxalic Kamrak.”~™Di «?// 
Jadiatb Carden, 50. 

Carat, s. Arab, kirrat, w'hich is 
taken from the Greek Kepdriov, a bean 
of the Kepareia or caroh tree (Oeratonia 
siliqua, L.). 

This bean, like the Indian mti (see 
ruttee) "was used as a weight, and 
thence also it gave name to a coin of 
account, if not actual. To discuss the 
curat fully would be a task of extreme 
complexity, and would occup^^ several 
pages. 

Under the name of silujua it was 

Sir J. Hooker olserces that tlie iaet that; 
tkere is au acid and a sweet-fruited variety (blwibee) 
of this plant indicates a veiy* old ciiltivatiottb ', 


the 24th pait; of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which again was = -J of an 
ounce. Hence the carat was = of 
an ounce. 

In the passage from St. Isidore^ 
quoted below the cerates is distinct 
from the siliqua, and — 1? Slliquae. 
This we cannot explain,** ])ut the 
siliej im Graem was the Kepdreov ; and 
the siliqua as of a solidus is the 
X>arent of the carat in all its uses, 
j Thus w-e find the carat at Constantly 
j nople in the 14th century = of the 
I /i^perjwra or Greek bezant, which Avas 
a debased rejiresentative of the solidus; 
and at Alexandria gk of the Arabut 
dZwar, which was a |)ui*er representative 
of the solidus. And so, as the Eoman 
W 2 cia signified ^ of any unit (compai’c 
ounce, inch) so to a certain extent caru/ 
came to signify Dictionaries gh’e 
Arab, klrrdt as “ of an ounceA Of 
this we do not know the evidcnc(\ 
The English Cyclopedia s. v. again 
states that ‘‘the carat was originally 
the 24th part of the marc, or half- 
pound, among the French, from -whoiu 
the word came.” This sentence per- 
haps contains more than one error; 
hut still both of these allegations 
exhibit the carat as g\th part. Among 
our goldsmiths the term is still used to 
measure the proportionate quality of 
gold; jnme gold being xuit at 24 carats, 
gold with tV alloy at 22 carats, with I 
alloy at 18 carats, &c. And the word 
seems also (like anna, q.v.) sometimes 
i to have been used to express a x>i'o- 
' portionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, quoted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As of an ouiico 
troy this ought to make it grains. 
But these carats really run loT^ to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 3^ gTS, nearly. This %ve xu’csume 
was adopted direct from some foreign 
system in which the carat teas of 
the local ounce. 

c. A.D. 636. “Siliqua vigesima qiiarta 
pars solidi est, ab arboris semine vocabulum 
tenens. Cerates oboli pars media est siliqua 
habeas unam semis. Hanc latiiiitas semi- 
obulu vocat : Cerates auteiii Graece, Latine 
siliqua cornuu inter] )retatur. Obulus sili- 
quis tribus appenditur, habens cerates duos, 
calcos quatuor.”— Aric/ori Ilispalensis Opet'a 
(ed. Paris, 1601), x^- 224. 

1298. “The Great Kaan sends his com- 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
five hundred ... of the most beautiful 
young women, according to the scale of 
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beauty enjoined upon them. The commis- 
.sioners . . assemble all the girls of the pro- 
vince, in presence of appraisers api)ointed 
for the purpose. These carefully survey 
the points of each girl. , . Thej^ will then 
set down some as estimated at 16 carats, 
some at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, accord- 
ing to the sum of the beauties or defects of 
each. And whatever standard the Great 
ICaan may have fixed for those that are 
to be brought to him, whether it be 20 
carats or 21, the commissioners select the 
required number from those who have at- 
tained that standard.” — Marco Folo, 2nd 
ed. i. 350-351. 

1G73. ‘‘A stone of one Carrack is worth 
mF —Fryer, 214. 

Caravan, s. P. harwCm; a convoy 
of travellers. The Arab, kafila ivS 
more generally used in India. The 
word is found in Prench as early as 
the 13th century [Litt7''e). A quota- 
tion below shows that the English | 
transfer of the word to a wheeled con- 
versance for travellers (now for goods 
also) dates from the 17th century. 
The abbreviation mn in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
analogous is still looked on fis 
slang. 

c. 1270. “Meanwhile the convoy {la oara- 
vana) from Tortosa . . . armed seven ves- 
sels in such wise that any one of them could 
take a galley if it ran alongside.”— 67/ ?'o- 
nicle of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, i. 
379. ■ . 

1330. “De haccivitaterecedenscumcara- i 
vanis et cum quadam societate, ivi versus i 
Indiam Superiorem.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c. ii. App. iii. 

1384. “Eimonda che Tavemo, vedenio 
venire una guvandissiina carovanadi cammelli 
e di Saracini, che recavano spezierie delle 
parti d’ li\difx>F—Frcscohaldi, 64. 

c. 1420. “ Is adolescens ab Bamasco Sy- 
riae, ubi mercaturae gratia erat, perceptd 
priip Arabum lingu^, in coetu inercatorum 
—hi sexcenti erant— quam vulgo caroanam 
dicunt . . — iV. Cont4, in Foggiiis de Varie- 

tate Fortmiae. 

1627 . “A Caravan is a convoy of souldicrs 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
East Countreys.”— 2nd ed, s. r, 

1674. “ Caravan or Karavan (Fr. cam- 
mm) a Convoy of Souldiers for the safety 
of Merchants that travel by Land. Also of 
late corruptly used with its for a kind of 
Waggon to carry passengers to and from 
liondonJ—Glomgraphia, &c. by J. E. 

Caravanseray, s. T, haHodrmrai ; 
a seray (q. v. ) for the reception of cara- 
vans (q.T.). 

1554. “ I’ay h parW aouheht de ce noni de 
Carbachara : 1^ nommer 


autrcnient en Francois, sinon vn Gar- 
bachara : et pour ie s^auoir donner a en- 
tendre, il fault supposer qu'il n’y a ])omt 
d’hostelleries es pays ou domaine le Turc, 
ne de lieux pour se logcr, sinon dedens cedes 
maisons publiques appellee Carbachara. . 

— Obserirdiojis par F, JJeloa, f. 59. 

1564. “Hie divert! in diversorium xmbll- 
ciim, Caravasarai Turcae vocant . . . vas- 
turn est aedificium . . .in cujus medio 
patet area ])onendis sarcinis et camelis.” — 
Ei')ist. i. (p. 35). 

1619, . a great bazar, enclosed and 

roofed in, where they sell stuffs, cloths, &c. 
with the House of the Mint, and the great 
caravanserai, which bears the name of Lala- 
JBeig (because Lala Beig the Treasurer gives 
audiences, and does his busine.ss there) and 
another little caravanserai, calle<l that of 
the GJiilac or i^eoxde of Ghilan.” — F. della 
Valle (from Ispahan) ii. S. 

1627. “At Bam! Ally we found a neat 
Carravansraw or lime . . . bin It by mens 
charity, to give all civill passengers a rest- 
ing place gratis ; to keepe them from the in- 
jury of theeves, lieasts, weather, koF—Mer- 
bert, p. 124. 

Caravel, s. This often occurs in the 
old PortugiiosG nari*ativos. Tlie word 
is alleged to be not oriental, but Celtic, 
and connected in its origin with the old 
British coracle ;^see the quotation from 
Isidore of Seville, the iudication of 
which we owe to Bluteau, s.v. 

The Poi'tnguese caravel is described 
by the latter as a ‘ round vessel ’ (7. e., 
not long and sharp like a galley), with 
lateen sails, ordinarily of 200 tons 
burthen. 

The character of swiftness attributed 
to the caravel (see both Damian and 
Bacon below^) has suggested to ns 
■whether the word had not come rather 
from the Persian Gulf— Tnrki, hara- 
Will, La scout, an outpost, avangiiard.’ 
I)oubtles.s there are difficulties. Thus 
the word is found in the following 
passage, quoted from the life of St. 
Nilus, who died c. 1000, a date 
hardly" consistent with Turkish origin. 
But the Latin translation is by Chrdinai 
Siiiet, e. 1550, and the w^ordniaj^ have 
been changed or modified: 

“Cogitavit enim in unaqiiaque Oalabriae 
regione perficere navigia. . . Id autem non 
ferentes Kussani cives . . . simul imientes 
ac tumultuantes navigia cornbuBseriint et 
eas quae Caravellae apjiellantur secuenint.’^ 
— In the Collection of Martcne and Durand., 
vi. col. 930. 

c. 638. “ Carabus, x)arua scafa ex vimiiie 
facta, quae contexta crude corio genus navi- 
gii praebet.”— Zs/Wor/ HispaL Omra (Paris, 
1601) p. 255. 

1492. “So being one day importuned by 
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the said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
persuaded by him that nothing should keep 
him from making this ex^ieriment ; and so 
effectual was this persuasion that they fitted 
out for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning r)f August 1492, with 
120 men, sail was made from Cades.” — Sum- 
■imr}!(yftheJE[. oftheWemm ImUes, hjFietro 
3fartire in Bmrmsio, iii. f. 1. 

150G. “ Item traze della Mina d’oro de 
Ginea ogn anno ducati 120 mila che vien 
ogni mise do’ caravelle con ducati 10 mila.” 
—Leonardo di Ca^ 3£mser, -p. 30. 

1549. “Viginti et quinque agiles naiies, 
(-[lias et caravellas dieimus, quo genere 
nauium soli Lusitani utiintur .” — Damiani 
a GoeSf Liensis Oppugnatio, ed. 1602, p. 289. 

1552. “ Ils lacherent les borddes de ieurs 

Karawelles; orndrent Ieurs vaisseaux de 
pavilions, et s’avancbrent sur nous .” — Sidi 
Mi, p. 70. 

c. 1615. “She may sixu’e me her mizen 
and her bonnets ; I am a carvel to her.” — 
Bmum. th FUt., Wit without Money, 1. 

1624. “Sunt etiani naves quaedam nun- 
ciae quae ad officium celeritatis apposite 
exstructae sunt (quas caruellas vocant).” — 
Bacon, Hist Ventonem. 

1883, “ The deep-sea fishing boats called 
Machods . . , are carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . F-— Short Aceoimt 
of Bomhag Fisheries, by D. C. Mfacdonald, 

M.D. 

Carboy, s. A large glass bottle 
bolding several gallons, and generally 
eovered with mcker- work, well-known 
in England, where it is chiefly used to 
convey acids and corrosive liquids in 
hulk. Though this is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
kardha) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
has pointed out. Kaempfer, whom we 
quote from his descrijition of the vine 
trade at Shiraz, gives an exact etching 
of a carboy. Littrd mentions that the 
late M. Mohl referred caraffe to the 
same original ; hut see that word. 
Karttha is no doubt connected with 
Ar. kirha, ‘ a large leathern milk- 
bottlA’ 

1712. “Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, 
amimllacea et circumdiicto scirpo tunicata, 
{|uae vocant Karab^ . . Venit Karaba una 
apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro ca- 
rius.” — Kaempfer, Amoen. Fxot 379. 

1800. “Six corabahs of rose-water.”— 
Sifiiies, Emh. to Ava, p. 488. 

1813. “Carboy of Eosewater. . — MiU 
hum, ii. 330. 

1875. * ‘ People who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
generally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called “Kuraba” holding 
.about a dozen quarts. ” — Macgregor, Jf ou/rmy . 
thrdugh Khm^assan, (&c. 1870, ; 


Careana, Carconna, s. H. from 
P. hdrhlidna, a i)lace w^here business 
is done ; a •workshop ; a deqjartmental 
establishment such as that of the com- 
missariat, or the artillery park, in the 
field. 

c. 1756. “ In reply, Hydur pleaded his 
poverty , , . but he promised that as soon 
as he should have established his power, 
and had time to regulate his de]:>artments 
(Karkbanajat), the amount should be paid.” 
— Hussem All Khan, History of Hydur 
iV«.a*, p. 87. 

1800. “The elephant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may as well keep him till we 
meet.” — Wellington, i. 144. 

1804. “If the (bullock) establishment 
should be formed, it should be in regular 
Karkanas.”— iii. 512. 

Garcoon, s. Mahr. hdrlnui, ‘ a 
clerk,’ which is an adoption of tho 
Persian Mr-hm (faciendorum factor) 
or ‘manager.’ 

1826. “ My benefactor’s chief car coon or 
clerk, allowed me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Sa%vant 
Bmd^~~Fandiiirang Hari, 21. 

Carical, ii.p. ^ Etymiology doubtful. 
Kamiklidl (Tamil). Era Paolino says 
it means ‘ Black rock.’ A French 
settlement •within the limits of Tanjore 
district. 

Carnatic, n.p. Karnataka and 
KCmidtaha, Skt. adjective forms from 
Karndta or Kdrndta, This -word in 
native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Telugu and Canarese peo- 
ple and their language, but in process 
of time became specially the aj)pella- 
tion of the peoi^le sj^eaking Canarese 
and their language.* TheMahomme- 
dans on their arrival in S. India found 
a region which embraces Mysore and 
part of Telingana (in fact the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara), called the Karnd- 
taka country, and this was identical in 
application (and probably in etymo- 
logy) ■with the Oanara country (q.v.) 
of the older Portuguese writers. The 
Karmtahahecmiie extended, especially 
in connection with the rule of the 
hfahohs of Arcot, who jDartially oc- 
cupied the Vijayanagara territory, 
and were known as isTawabs of the 
Karifidtaka, to the country below the 
G-hauts, on the eastern side of the Pe- 
j&isula, just as the other form Ganara 
had become extended to the country 

; * BmvUim Gm'ximar, 2n(l ed,, Introd., p. B4. 
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below the western Gbauts ; and eyen- 
tually among tbe English the term 
Carnatic came to be understood in a 
sense more or less restricted to tbe 
eastern low country, tbougb neyer 
quite so absolutely as Oanara bas be- 
come restricted to tbe western low 
country, Tbe term Carnatic is now 
obsolete. 

c. A. D. 550. In the Brihat-Scmhitd of Vara- 
hainihira, in the enumeration of peoples and 
roj^ions of the south, we have in Kern’s trans- 
lation (J. JR. As. Sac. N.S. v. 83) Karnatic ; 
the original form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Karnata. 

c. A.o. 1100. In the later Sanskrit Htera- 
ture this name often occurs, e.fi. ^ in the 
KatMasaritsdr/ara, or ‘Ocean for Kivers of 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in vei’se) of 
the beginning of the 12th Century, by 
Somadeva, of Kashmir ; but it is not pos- 
sible to attach any very precise meaning to 
the word as there used. 

A. D. 1400, The word also occurs in the in- 
scriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, e.g. 
in one of a.d. of S. Indian 

Pnlatographif, 2nded. j)l. xxx.) 

IGOS. ‘ ‘ 111 the land of Karnata and Vidy- 
finagara was the King Mahendra.”^ — Tara- 
uathaJsH. of Buddhism, by ScMefiier, p. 267. 

c, 1610. “The Zamindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and Karnatak came up with their 
forces and expelled *Sheo Rai, the ruler of 
the Dakhin .” — JRlrishtn in Elliot, vi. 540. 

1014. See quotation from Couto under 
ikinara. 

c. 1052. “ Gandicot is one of the strong- 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Garnatica,’’ — 
E. T. ii. 98, 

c. 1060. “ The Rafs of the Karnatik, Mah- 
ratta (country), and Telingana, were subject 
to the Rai of Bidar.” — Amal-i-Bdlih, in 
Elliot, vii. 120. 

1673. “ I received this information from 
the natives, that the Canatick country 
reaches from GoTigola to the Zamerhhds 
Country of the Malahars along the Sea, 
and inland up to the Pepper Mountains of 
f^iinda. . . Bedmure, four Days Journey 
hence, is the Capital Fryer, 162, in 

Lf'tter IV,, A Relation of the Canatick 
Goiiniry. — Here he identifies the “Cana- 
tick ” with C^anara below the Ghauts. 


‘ So also the coast of Canara seems 
meant in the following : 

c. 1760. “Though the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or se ven degrees. . 
— Ch'ose, i. 232. , 


c. 1760. “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in. 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Habobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to’ the north; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 


Tanjore, and Maissore to the south : the 
sea bounds it to the east.” — Ibid. II. vii. 

1762. “ Siwaee Madlioo Rao . . with 
this immense force ... made an incursioii. 
into the Karnatic Balaghaut .” — Hussein 
All KImu, History of ffydur Ffalk, 148. 

1792. “I hope that our acquisitions by 
this peace will give so mueh additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier of 
our possessions, both in the Carnatic, and 
on the coast of Malabar, as to render it 
difficult for any power above the Ghauts to 
invade us .” — Lord CornwalUs^s Despatcli 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr, il. 96. 

1826, “ Camp near Chillimibnim (Carna- 
tic), March 21st.” This date of a letter of 
Bp, Heber’s is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of the term in a natural 
way. 


Carnatic Eashion. 
nighted. 


See under Be- 


Carrack, n.p. An^ island in the 
upper part of the Persian Gulf, which 
has been more than once in British oc- 
cupation.^ Propmdy Kharak. It i,s so 
written in Jaube7 fs Edrisi (i. 364, 
372). But Dr, Badger gives the mo- 
dern Arabic as d-Khdrif, which would 
represent old Persian Khdrig. 

Q. 830. “Kharek . . cette Isle qiii aim 
farsakh en long et en lai’ge, produit dii bl^ 
des palmiers, etdes vignes .” — Ibn Khurdad-^ 
ba, in J. -.4.s*. ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 1563. “Partendosi da Basora si passa 
200 miglia di Golfo col mare a banda destra 
sino che si giunge nelF isola di CaricM. . 

— G. Federici, in Rainusio, iii, 386 r. 

1727. The Islands of Carriek ly, about 
West Kortli West, 12 Leagues from Bov:~ 
chie-r.'^—A. Ham. i. 90. 

1758. “The Baron . . immediately saileil 
for the little island of Karec, where he safely 
landed: having attentively surveyed the spot 
he at that time laid the plan, which he after- 
wards executed with so mueh success.” — Ires, 
212 . 


Carrack, s. A kind of vessel of 
burden from the middle ages down to 
the end of the 17th contuiy. The 
character of the earlier carrack cannot 
be precisely defined. But the larger 

— XX. . 


cargo-ships of the Portuguese in the 
' -ade 


trade of the IGth centey were generally 
so styled, and these were sometimes of 
enormous tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. 
Charnock {Marine Architecture, ii., ]>. 
9) has a plate of a Genoese carrack 
of 1542. He also quotes the descrixi- 
tion of a Portuguese carrack taken by 
Sir John Barrough in 1592. It was 
of 1,600 tons burthen, whereof 900 
merchandize; carried 32 brass pieces 
and between 600 and 700 passengers (?) ; 
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was built -witli 7 decks, TJie word (L, 
Lat.) carram is regarded by Skeat as 
properly carHca^ from mfricare. It. 
caricare, to lade, ‘ to cliarge.’ TMs 
is possible; but it would be well to 
examine if it be not from the Ar, Jta^ 
mhthy a word wkick the dictionaries 
explain as ‘ fire skip;’ tlioiig*k tkis is 
certainly not always the meaning. Ibn 
Eatuta uses it, twice at least, for a 
state barge or sometking of tkat kind 
(see Gcithmj and the Wcit/ Thither, p. 
499, and. Ihn Bat, iL 116 ; it. 289). ^ 

The like use occims vseveral times in 
Makrizi, c. g., I. i. 143 ; I. ii. 66; and 
II. i. 24. Quatremere at tke place 
first quoted obseiwes tkat the Jiarakah 
was not a fire skip in our sense, but a 
vessel witk a Mgk deck from wkick fire 
could be thrown ; but tkat it could 
also be used as a transport vessel, and 
was so used on sea and land. 

Since writing tkis we observe tkat 
Dozy is inclined to derive carraca, 
(wkick is old in Spanisk lie says) from 
%arithi}\ tke plural of kurkur or 
kurkura (see Caracoa). And kurkura 
itself ke tkinks may kave come from 
carTicare, wkick already occurs in Bt. 
Jerome. So tkat kli*. Skeat’s origin is 
possibly correct. 

1338. “. . . after that we embarked at 
Venice on board a certain car rack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea ,” — Friar Pets- 
qaed in Geithem, &c. 231. 

1383, “Eodem tempore venit in magnd 
tempestate ad Sandevici portmn navis quam 
diennt carika (mirae) inagnitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae^ facile^ inopiam totins terrae 
relevare potuisset, si incolarum iiividia per- 
misisset.” — T. Wedsingham, Hist, Anqlk,, 
by H. T. Eiley, 1SC4, ii. 83-84. 

1548. ‘‘De Thesauro nostro mnnitiontim 
artillarionini, Tentorum, Pavilioniini, pro 
Equis navibus caracatis, Galeis et aliis navi- 
bns quibuscumque. . — ^Act of Edw. VI. 

in Rginer, xv. 175. 

1552. “ILs avaient 4 barques, grandes 
comme des I'fOTa/tY? . . ’A/q p. C7. 

156G-G8. “ ... . about the middle of the 
month of Eamazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Eunan and Eandreeah \i,e., , 
Fonany and Pandarani, q. v.], having 
sailed out of the foraier of these ports in a 
■fleet of 12 grabs, captured a caracca be- 
longing to tile Franks, which had arrived 
from Bengal, and which was ladenVith rice 
and sugar ... in the year 976 another 
party ... in a fleet of 17 ^abs . . . made 
capture off Shaleeat (see Ckalia) of a large 
caracca, which had sailed from Cochin, 
having on boai'd nearly 1,000 Franks ...” 
— Tohjid-ul-Mujahideen, p. 159. 

1596. “It comes as farre short as . . . 
a cocke-boate of a Carrick.”-~2^, Nash, Have 


with you to Sa0ron Walden, repr. by J. F. 
Oollyer, p. 72. 

1613. “They are made like carracks, only 
strength and storage. A Flet, The 
Coxcomb, i. 3. 

1615. “ After we had given her chase for 
about 5 hours, her colours and hulk disco- 
vei'ed her to be a very great Portugal car- 
rack bound for Goa.” — Te^i'y in Purchas, 

1620. “The harbor at Nangasaque is the 
best in all Japon, wheare there may 1,000 
seale of shipps ride landlockt, and the 
greatest shipps or carickes in the world . . 
ride before the towne within a cable’s length 
of tke shore in 7 or 8 fathom water at least.” 
— Cocks, Letter to Batavia, ii. 313. 

c. 1620. “ II faut attendrela des Filotes 
du lieu, que les Gouverneurs de Bombaim 
et de Marsagiio ont soin d’envoyer tout a 
rheiire, pour conduire le Vaisseau k 
Turumba [i.e,, Trombay] oti les Caraques 
ont coustume d’hyverner.” — RottUer . , . des 
Indes Ot\, by Aleixo da Motta, in Theveiiot. 

c. 1635. 

“The bigger Whale, like some huge car rack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 
play . . .” 

Waller 1 Battle of the Bummer Islands. 

1653. “ . . . pour moy il me vouloit loger 
en son Palais, et que si i’auois la volpnte de 
retourner a Lisbone par. rner, il me feroit 
embarquer sur les premieres Karaques. . 

— Le la Boidlayede-Oo'uz, ed. 1657, p. 213. 

1660. “And further, That every Mer- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
Goods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall imy to your Majesty all manner 
of Customs, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien born out of the Eealm.” — Act 
12 Car. II. cap. iv. s. iv. (Tonnage and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680. “To this City of the floating , , . 
which foreigners, with a little variation from 
carrocos, call carracas.” — F/rnYf, quoted by 
Bluteau, 

1684. “. . . there “was a Carack of Portu- 
gal cast away upon the Eeef having on board 
at that Time 4,000,000 of Guilders in Gold . . 
a present from the King of Siam to the King 
of Portugal.” — Cowley, 32, in Dampm*'’sVoy- 
ages, iv. 

Carraway, s. This word for tke sGe<l 
of Carum carid, L., is (probably tkrou|;k 
Bp), alcaravea) from Amhio kardwiyd. It 
is cnrioits tkat tke English form is thns 
closer to tke Arabic than either the 
Spanish, or tke French and Italian 
caw, which last has passed into Scotch 
as carvy. But tke Arabic itself is a 
corruption of Lat. careum, or Grr. mpov 
{Doz^, 

Cartmeel, s. .This is, at least in the 
Punjab, the ordinaiy form tkat ‘ mail- 
cart ’ takes among the natives. Buck 
inversions are not uncommon. Thus 
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>Sir David Ocliterlony was always 
called by tbe Sepoys Loni-ohlitar. In 
oui' memory an qfficer named Holroyd 
was always called by tbe Sepoys 
Boydal. 

Cartooce, s. A cartridge. Kdrfus, 
Sepoy Hind. 

Cash, s. A name applied by Euro- 
peans to sundry coins of low value in 
various parts of the Indies. The word 
in its original form is of extreme an- 
tiquity, “ Sansk. harsha ... a weight of 
silver or gold equal to ^ TuW^ 

( Williams^ Skt. Diet. ; and see also aNote 
on the Jearsha, or rather kdrsMjjana, as 
a copper coin of great antiquity, in E. 
Thomas’s Patlidn Kings of Dehliy 361, 
362). Erom the Tamil form kasu, or 
j)erhaps from some Konkani form 
which we have not traced, the Portu- 
guese seem to have made cai-xa^ whence 
the English cash. In Singalese also 
ketsi is used for ‘coin’ in general. 

The English term was appropriated 
in the monetary system which pre- 
vailed ill S. Inma up to 1818; thus 
there was a copper coin for use in 
Madras struck in England in 1803, 
which bears on the reverse, ‘ ‘ XX , 
Cash.”* IJnderthis system 80 cash— 

1 fanam, 42 fanams=l star pagoda. I 

But from an early date the Portu- | 
guese had applied caixa to the small | 
money of foreign systems, such as i 
those of the Malay Islands, and espe- ' 
cially to that of the Chinese. In China 
the word cash is used, by Euiopeans 
and theii* hangers-on, as the synonym 
of the Chinese le and isien, which ane 
those coins made of an alloy of copper 
and lead with a square hole in the 
middle, which in former days ran 
1000 to the or tael (q.v.), and 
which are strang in certain numbers 
on cords. Bouleaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the sur- , 
viving bank-notes of the Ming Dynasty 
(a.d. 1368 onwards), and probably were 
also on the notes of their Mongol pre- 
* decessors. 

^ The existence of the distinct Eng- 
lish word cash may probably have 
affected the form of the coiTuption 
before us. Tins word had a Euro- 
pean origin from It. cassa^ Erench 
missCy ‘ the money-chest; ’ this word in 
book-keeping having given piame to the 

^ A figure of this coin is m Mw^vng. 


heading of account under which actual 
disbursements of coin wei^e entered (see 
Wedg^wod, s.v.). In Minsheu (2nd 
ed. 1627) the present sense of the word 
is not attained. He only gives ‘ ‘ a 
tradesman’s or Counter to keepo 
money in.” 

1510. ‘ ‘ They ha ve also another coin called 
cas, 16 of which go to a tare of silver.”— 
Vartlmna, 130. 

„ “In this country (Calicut) a great 
niiinber of apes are produced, one of which 
is worth 4 casse, and one casse is worth a 
quattrinoJ^^Ibid, 172. 

(Why a monkey should be worth 4 casse 
is obscure). 

1598. “You must understand that in 
Smida there is also no other kind of money 
than certaine copper mynt called Caixa, of 
the bignes of a HolLades doite, but not half 
so thicke, in the middle whereof is a hole to 
hang it on a string, for that conimonlie they 
put two hundreth or a thousand vpon one 
string.” — Limehoten, 34. 

1600. “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
caxas, whereof 1600 make one mas.”— /o/dii 
DaviSy ill FurcJuu% i, 117. 

1609. “ Ils (les Chinois) apportent la mon- 
noye qui a le cours en toute lisle de lava, 
et Isles circonvoisines, laquelle en lague 
Malaique est appellee Cas. . . Cette rhon- 
noye est jettde en moule en Chine, a la 
Ville de Chincheu .” — Hoatmumy in Kav. dcs 
HollandoiSy i. 30, h. 

1711. “Doodos and Cash are Copper 
Coins, eight of the former make one Pan- 
ham, and ten of the latter one Doodo.” — 
LockiteCy 8. 

1718. “Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Fano ).” — Bropagation of 
the Gospel in the EaM, ii. 52. 

1727. ^^At Atcheen they have a small 
Coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
12 to 1600 of them goes to one Mace, or 
Masscie.” — A. Ham. ii, 109. 

c. 1750-60. “At Madras and other ]5arts 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 casches make 
a fanam, or 3d. sterling ; and 36 fanams a 
silver x^agoda, or 7s. 8d. sterling.*' — Grose, i. 
282. 

1790. “ So far am I from giving credit to 
the late Government (of Madras) for econo- 
my, in not making the necessary prex)ara- 
tions for war, according to tlie positive 
orders of the Supreme Government, after 
having received the most gross insult that 
could be offered to any nation ! I think it 
very jDOSsible that evm’y Cash of that ill- 
judged saving may cost the Company a 
crore of rupees.”— Letter of Lord CormcaUls 
to E. J. Hollond, Esq., see the Madras 
Courier, 22nd Sept. 1791. 

1813. At Madras, according to Milburii, 
the coinage ran : 

“10 Cash— 1 doodee; 2doodem-=l pice; 8 
doodees^l single fanam,” &:c. 
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The following shows a singular cor- 
ruiDtion, probably of the Chinese tsim, 
and illustrates how the striving after 
iiieaning shapes such corrui:>tions : — 

1870. “All money transactions (at Man- 
wyne on tlie Burman-Cliinese frontier) are 
effected in the coj^per coin of China called 
^‘ehanffcA of which about 400 or 500 go to 
the rupee. These coins are generally striing 
on cord," &c.—E^’po}'i on the (Jountrii through 
u^hich the Force pusml to 'mett the Gocernor, 
by W. J. Charlton, M.B. 

An intermediate step in this trans- 
formation is found in Cocks’s Japan 
Journal, passhn, e.g. ii. 89, 

“But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalitee and devotion of these 
1 leathern people, who thronged into the 
Paged in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel chajiell before the 
idalles, most parte .... being gim or 
lirass money, whereof 100 of them may 
vallie soil! lOd. str., and are about the 
hignes of a 3d. English money.” 

Cashew, S. The tree, fruit, or nut of 
tho Anacard'iiwi occklenfak, an Ameri- 
can tree which must have been intro- 
duced early into India by the Portu- 
guese, for it was widely diffused as 
an apparently wild tree long before 
the end of the .17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree" by Acosta, 
who wi*ote in 1578. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
Ai'chipelago, oil the" coast of Camboja 
{Emh, to 8 km, &c., i. 103), 

The name app>ears to be S. American, 
acajou, of which an Indian form, 
hOjv, has been made. 

The so-called fruit is the fleshy top 
of the peduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
ai'c qiute bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of 
Oadju gum. 

1578. “ This tree gives a fruit called com- 
monly Caiu ; which being a good stomachic, 
and of g'f >od flavour, is much esteemed by all 
who know it. . . . This fruit does not grow 
eyerywliere, but is found in gardens at the 
city of Santa Cruz in tlie Kingdom of Co- 
chin.” — C, Acosta, Tractado, 324 seqq.' 

1598. “ Cajus gixnveth on trees like apple- 
trees, and are of the bignes of a Peare. ” — 
Linschoten, p. 94. 

1658. In Piso, Be Indiae utriusqtie Be 
FFaUmtli et Medial, Amst. we have a good 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called Ami- 
baa “ et fructus ejus Acaju.” 

1672. . il Cagiu. . . Questo b PAman- 

dola ordinaria delT India, per ii ohe se ne rac- 


coglie gypidissima quantity, essendo lapian- 
ta fertilissima e inolto frequente, ancora 
nelli liioghi pih deserti et inculti.” — Fi?i- 
cen£o3faria,SM, ♦ 

1673, Fryer describes the Tree under the 
name Cher use (apparently some mistake), p. 
182. 

1764. ^ “..Yet if 

“The Acajou haply in the garden blooni...” 

Grainger, iv- 

c. 1830. “The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at, but acrid to the taste, to which the 
fai'-famed nut is appended like a bud.” — 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1875. “ Cajoo kernels.” — Table of Customs 
Buties imposed in Br. India up to 1875. 

Cashmere, n.p. The famous valley 
province of the Western Himalaya, 
H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
Ka'smJra, and sometimes Kdsmlra, 
alleged by Burnonf to he a contrac- 
tion of Kasyapamme, Whether or not 
it he the Kaspatyrus or Kaspapyrus of 
Herodotus, we believe it undoubtedly 
to be the Kaspeiria (kingdom) of 
Ptolemy. 

Several of the old Arabian geo- 
graphers wiite the name with the 
guttural K, hut this is not so used in 
modern times. 

c. ^630. “The Kingdom of Kia-shi-mi-lo 
(Kasmira) has about 7000 li of circuit. On 
all sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
mountains ; these are of in’odigious height ; 
and although there are paths affording access 
i to it, these are extremely narrow .” — Himi 
[ Tkang iP^, Bouddh.) ii. 167. 

c. 940, “ Kashmir ... is a mountainous 
i country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villages. It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate.”’ 
--MciFudi, i. 373. 

1275. “ Kashmir, a province of India, ad- 
joining the Turlcs ; and its jieople of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty.” — Eakarlya Kazmnlm. Giidemeister, 
210 . 

1298. “Keshimur also is a xirovince inha- 
bited by a people who a^e idolaters and have 
a language of their own . . . this country 
is the very source from which idolatry has 
spread abroad.”— 3/arco Poh, i. 175. 

1562. “The Mogols hold especially to- # 
wards the N. E. the region Sogdiana, which 
they now call Queximir, and also Mount 
Caucasus which divides India from the 
other Provinces.” — Barovs, IV. vi. 1. 

1615. Chishmeere, the chiefe Citie is. 
called Si'Hncbkm'F — Terry in Puovhas, ii.l467. 

1664. “From all that hath been said, one 
may easily, conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with Kachemire, and that I pre- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so; small a kingdom.”— jBemter, E. T. 128. 
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1670. 

“ A trial of your kindness I must make ; 

Though not for mine, so much as virtue’s 
sake, *■ 

The Queen of Cassimere. ...” 

Bri/den^s A urungzebe, iii. 1. 

1814. “The shawls of Cassimer and the 
silks of Iran.”-“i?b?te, Or. Mem. in. 177.— 
See Kerseymere. 

Casis, Caxis, Caciz, &c., s. This 
Spanish and Portuguese word, though 
Dozy gives it only as ^iretre chretien^ is 
frequently employed hy old travellers, 
and writers on JEasterii subjects, to 
denote Mahominedan divines {^mullets 
and the like). It may be suspected to 
have arisen from a confusion of two 
Arabic terms — Mdl (see Cazee) and 
Inshlsh or kasis, ‘a Christian Pres- 
byter ’ (from a Syriac root signifying 
sermit). Indeed we sometimes find the 
precise word kasMsJi (Oaxix) used by 
Christian writers as if it were the 
special title of a Mahommodan theo- 
logian, instead of being, as it really 
is, the special and technical title of a 
Christian ])riest (a fact which gives 
Mount Athos its common Turkish 
name of Kashlsh Ddgh) . In the first 
of the following quotations the word 
appears to bo appHed by the Mussul- 
man historian to pagan priests, and the 
word for churches to pagan temples. 
In the others, except that from Major 
Millingen, it is applied by Christian 
writers to Mahommedan divines, wkich 
is indeed its recognised signification in 
Spanish and Poiiiuguese. In Jarric’s 
Tlmaurns (Jesuit Missions, 1606} the 
word Oacizius is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310. “There are 700 churches 
resembling fortresses, and every one of them 
overflowing with presbyters (kasMshan) 
without faith, and monks without religion.” 
— Description of the Chinese City of Khamai 
(Hangchau) in Wasdfs History (see also 
Marco Polo, ii. 196). 

1404. “The town was inhabited by Moor- 
ish hermits called Caxixes ; and many people 
came to them on pilgrimage, and they 
healed many diseases .” — Markliands Clavijo, 
79. j 

1514. “And so, from one to another, the i 
message passed through four or five hands, 
till it came to a Gazizi, whom we should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at the King’s 
feet. . .’’—Letter of Giov. de Empol% in 
Archiv. Stor. Jtal. Append., p. 56, 

1538. “ Just as the Cryer was offering to 
•deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very Cacis Moulana, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
tCacis his Inferiors,- all Priests like himself 


of their wicked sect.” — F. M. Pinto (tr. bv 
H. a)p. 8. 

1552. Caciz in the same sense used in 
Barros, II. ii. 1. 

1561. “ The King sent off the Mooi*, and 
with him his Casis, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal })riest of 
his Mosque. ” — Correa, by Ld. Stanley, 113. 

1567. “. . . The Holy Synod declares it 
necessary to remove from the territories of 
I His Highness all the infldels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the cacizes of the Moors, and the 
preachers of the G-entoos, joynes. sorcerers 
(feiticeiros), jouiiis, (jrous {i.e. Josh is or astro- 
logers, and y fir us), and whatsoever others 
make a business of religion among the infi- 
dels, and so 'flfio the bramaiis and' paibusF-^ 
— Decree 6 of ‘the Sacred Council of Goa, in 
Arch, Pori. Or. fasc. 4. 

1580. “. . e ff)i sepultado no canipo per 
Cacises,” — Primor e Honru, Sec,, f. 13 v. 

1582. “And for pledge of the same, he 
W(mld give liiin Ins stnine, and one of his 
chief chuplaines, tlie which they call Cacis.*' 
—Castaneda, by X. L. 

1603. “And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called (Jashishes (Casciscis) wer<', 
endeavouring to lay violent liands ujxm Ins 
property. >’—Beu edict GoiX m Cathay, &c., 
ii. 568. 

1648. “Here is to lie seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was the Pedayoyur or Tutor of 
a King of Gnzwratte.^- — Van' Tidst, 15. 

1672. “They call the coinnion juiests 
Casis, or by another name, Schierif, who 
like their bishops are in mt way‘ distin- 
guished in- dress from .siinple laymen, ex- 
ce]:>t by a bigger turban . . . and a longer 
mantle. . P. Vincenzo Maria, do. 

1688. ^ ‘ While they were thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor of the law, joined com- 
pany with them.^'—Diy/denfL. of Xacicr, 
Works, ed. 1821, xvi. 08. 

1870. “A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the i)eo]'jle (Xestorians) under tlie 
names of Kieshishes and Abunas, is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both sxriritual and temporal powers.” 
— Mill inyen, Wild Life amony the Hoards^ 
270. 

Cassanat, Oattauar, xi priest of 
the Syrian Church of Ma labar ; Malay fil. 
Rattan dr, meaning originally ‘ a chief,* 
and formed eventually from the Sansk. 
Kartri. 

1606. “The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Cacanares.”— f. 
28 h. * 

This author gives Catatiara and Caca- 
neira as feminine forms, “ a Cassanar’s 
wife.’ The former is Malayal. Kattatti, the 
latter a Portuguese formation. 

1612. “ A few years ago there arose a dis- 
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}mte between a Brahman and a certain €as- 
sanar on a matter of jurisdiction/'— P.Fm- 
ccico Maria, 152, 

Oassay, n.p. A name often given 
ill foianer days to tlie people of 
Mimniporc (Manipur), on tliG eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this people, Kase, or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, KatM. It must 
not be confused with Cathay (q. v.) 
with which it has nothing to do. 

1759. In JDalrympleh Orienial Mepertorif 
we find Cassay (i. 116). 

1795. *‘A11 the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 
iimch better horsemen than the Burinans,” 
— Bpmes, p. 318. 

Cassowary, s. The name of tliis 
great hhd, of which the first species 
knovm {Castiariiis galeatus) is found 
only in Ceram Island {3Ioluccas), is 
hlalay KasavitrJ or KasudrJ, Other 
species have been observed in N. 
Guinea, K. Britain, and Nth. Australia. 

1659. “This aforesaid bird Cosseb ares 
also will swallow iron and lead, as we once 
learned by ex|:)erience. For wlien oiir Con- 
nestabel once had been casting bullets on 
the Admiral’s Bastion, and then went to 
dinner, there came one of these Cosseb ares 
on the bastion, and swallowed 50 of the 
bullets. And . . . next day I found that 
the bird after keeping them a %vhile in his 
maw had regularly cast up again all the 
50.”—/. /. .SWcr, 6!6. 

1705. “The Cassawaris is about the big- 
ness of a large Virginia Turkey. His liead 
is the same as a Turkey’s ; and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his Breast before, like 
a Turkey. . . — Fumicl, in DampAer, iv. 
266.' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Caste, s. ^‘The artificial dmsions 
of society iu India, first made knowm 
to us by the Portuguese, and described 
by them under their term caste, signi- 
fying ‘ breed, race, kind,’ which has 
been retained in jEnglish under the 
supposition that it was the native 
name” {Wedcjivood, s. v.). 

Mr. Elphinstone prefers to wilte 
Cast.” 

"We do not find’ that the early Portu- 
guese writer Barbosa (1516) applies the 
Tyoixl casta to the divisions of Hindu 
society. He calls these divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so many Ms 
de gentios, f. e., ‘ laws ’ of the heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word casta in a less 
technical way, which shows us how it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, speaking of 


the Kang of Calicut : “ This King 
keeps 1000 women, to whom he gives 
I regular maintenance,- and they always 
go to his court to act as the sweepers 
of his palaces , . . . these are ladies, 
and of good family ” [estas saom fidaJgas 
e de casta. In GolL of Lislon Accc^ 
demy, ii. 316). So also Castanheda : 
“There fled a knight who was called 
Fernuo Lopez, limienn dehoa casta” (iii. 
239). Ill the quotations from Barros, 
Correa, and Garcia De Orta, we have 
the word in what we may call the tech- 
nical sense, 

c. 1444. “Whence I conclude that this 
race (casta) of men is the most agile and 
dexterous that there is in the world.” — 
Cadaramto, Navegacxio, i. 14. 

1552. “ The Admiral . . . received these 
Naires with honour and joy, showing great 
contentment with the King for sending iiis 
message by such jiersons, saying that he ex- 
pected this coming of theiils to prosper, as 
there did not enter into the business any 
man of the caste of the Moors* ” — Barros, 1. 
vi, 5. 

1561. “ Some of them asserted that they 
were of the caste of the Christians.” 

— Correa, Lemlas, i. 2, 

1563. “ One thing is to be noted . . that 
no one changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the caste {casta) of shoemakers 
are the same.”— f. 2136.’ 

1567. “ In some ].)arts of this Province (of 
Goa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 
distinct races or castes (castas) of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so superstiti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or drink with those of a lower. . .” — Decree 
2nd of the Sacred Council of Goa, in Archil. 
Port. Orient., fasc. 4. 

1572. . 

“ Dons inodos ha de gente ; porque a nobre 
Nairos chamados sao, e a meiios dina 
Poleas tern ijor nome, a quern obriga 
A lei nao misturar a casta antiga.” 

* CamOes, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

“ Two modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 

Caste 

Poleas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher strain.” 

1612. “As regards the castes (castas) the * 
greatest impediment to the conversion of 
the Gentoos is the superstition which they 
maintain in relation to their castes, and 
which prevents them from touching, com- 
municating,. or mingling with others, whe- 
ther superior or inferior; these of one obser- 
vance with those of another.” — Conto, Dec. 

V, vi.4. , 

, Bee also as regards the Portuguese use of 
the word, CouvecL, ff. 103, 104, 105, 1066, 

&:c. , 
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1613. “ The Banians kill nothing ; there 
are thirtie and odd severall Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not eat ^idth each other.” — N. Whithington 
in Purchas, i. 485. 

See also Pilgrimage^ pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. “ The common Bramane hath 

eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves the name -of that Tribe. . . .” — 
LoviVs Display of the Banians^ p. 72. 

1673. “The mixture of Casts or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the differ- 
ent modes of binding their Turbats.” — 
Eryer, 115. 

c. 1760. “The distinction of the Gen- 
toos into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable object of their religion.” — Cfrosc, 
i.201. 

1763. “The Casts or tribes into which the 
Indians are divided, are reckoned by travel- 
lers to be eighty-four. ” — 07'me (ed. 1803), i. 4. 

1878. “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of those so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for the conception is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away.” — F. Jagor, Ost-Lidische 
Hitndioerh Lmd Gcwcrhe, 13. 

Castes are, according to Indian social 
views, either high, or low. 

1876. “Low-caste Hindoos in their owm 
land, are to all ordinary apprehension, slo- 
venly, dirty, ungraceful, generally unaccep- 
table in person and smroundings. . . . Yet 
offensive as Is the loto-easte Indian, were I 
estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my colony.” — W. G. Palgixive, in 
Fortniglithj Rer,, cx. 226 (ed. 1657). 

In the Madras Presidency castes are 
also ‘Eight-hand’ and ‘Left-hand.’ 
This distinction represents the agricul- 
tural classes on the one side, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out by P. W. 'Ellis. In the 
old days of Port St. George faction- 
fights between the two were very 
common, and the terms and 

left-hand castes occur early in the 
old records of that settlement, and 
frequently in Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s 
extracts from them. These terms are 
literal translations of the Tamil mlan- 
hai, idan-hai. They are mentioned by 
Couto. 

1612. ‘ ‘ From these four castes are derived 
196 ; and those again are divided into two 
parties, which they cdlAValanga and Elange, 
which is as much as to say *the right hand ' 
and ‘the left hand. u. s. 

S' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

The word is current, in Prench. 

1842. “II est clair qtie les castes n’ont I 


jamais pii exister solidement sans une veri- 
table conservation religieuse. ” — Comte, (Jours 
de Phil. Positive, yI. 

1877. “ Nous avoiis aboli les castes et les 
privileges, nous avons inscrit partout le prin- 
cipe de I’egalitf? devant la loi, nous avons 
donne le suffrage a tous,^ mais voilk qu’on 
reclame maintenant I’egalite des conditions.” 
— F. de Laveleye, De la Propriete, p. iv. 

Caste is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘'a Mgh-caste Arab.’ In 
such cases the usage may possibly 
have come directly from the Portu- 
guese alta casta, casta baixa, in the 
sense of breed or strain. 

Castees, s. Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portnguese formed from casta the 
word castigo, which they used to de- 
note children born in India of Portu- 
guese parents ; iiinch as creoie was 
used in the W. Indies. 

1599. “Liberi vero nati in Indik, utroque 
parente Lusitano, castisos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fere Lusitanis similes, colore tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad gihuim non 
nihil deflectant. Ex castisis deinde nati 
magis niagisque gilvi fiimt, a ivaientdms et 
mesticis magis deliectentes ; pou'o et mesticis 
nati per omnia indigenis res})ondent, ita ut 
in tertia generatione Lusitani relaiuis India 
sunt simillimi.”— De Brg, il 7(} (Linschoten), 

1638. “Les habitans sont ou Castizes, 
e’est a dire Portugais naturels, et nez de 

ere et de mere Portugais, ou MPestizes, e’est 

dire, nez dVnpere Portugais et d’vne mere 
Indienne.” — Maitdelslo, 

1653. “Les Castissos sontceux qui sont 
nays de pere et merereinols (see Eeynol) ; ce 
mot vient de Casta, qui signifie Race, ils sont 
mesprizez des Reynols. . Gouz, Voy- 

ages, 26 (ed. 1657). 

^ 1661. “Lie Stadt (Nega])atam) ist ziin- 
lich volksreich, doch mehrentheils von 
Mastycen Castycen, imd Portugesichen 
Christen. W alter Sell ulze, 108. 

1699, “Castees wives at Fort St. George.” 
— Census of English on the Coast, in Wheeler, 
i. 356. 

1726. . . or the offspring of the same 

by native women, to wit Mistiees and Casti- 
ces, or blacks . . . and Moors.”— 
v. 3. 

Catamaraii, s. Also Cutmurram, 
CutmurdJ, Tam. Katfii, ‘ binding/ 
marara, ‘wood.’ A raft formed of 
three or foui- logs of wood lashed to- 
gether. The Anglo-Indian accentua- 
tion of the last syllable is not correct. 

1583. “Seven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbex's five form the bottom; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and another makes a poo]) ■w'^hich 
IS under water, and on which a man sits. . . 
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These boats are called 0atameroni.”— 

Fe«.ryf/w, f. 82. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Coasting along some Cattamarans 
(Logs lashed to that advantage that they 
waft off all their Goods, <jnly having a Sail 
in the midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after iis. . d’ — Fryer, 2A. 

1698. ‘‘ Some time after the Cattamaran 
brought a letter. . .”~In TF7ircfer, i 334. 

1700. “Unpecheur assis sur ini catima- 
ron, c’est-a-dire sur quelques grosses pieces 
de bois lides ensemble en manihre de 
radeaii.”-— Ed If. x. 58. 

c. 1780. “The wind was high, and the 
ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
forenoon parted from that by which she was 
riding, before that one which was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could reach 
her.” — Orme, iii. 300. 

1810. Williamson ( F. Jf. i. 65) applies the 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher- 
men. 

1836. “None can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful people that man- 
age them . . . each catamaran has one, 
two, or three njien . . , they sit crouched 
upon their heels, throwing their paddles 
about very dexterously, but very unlike 
rowing .” — Lettera froin''Madr(m, 

1860. “The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel.”— Ceylon, 
I 442. ' 

Catecliu, also Cuteli and Cant, s. An 
astringent extract from the wood of 
several species of Acacia {Acacia 
catechu, Willd., the hlmir, and Acacia 
siwia, Kiirz, Ac, simdf'a, D. C., and 
probably more). The extract is called 
in Hind, hath, but the two first com- 
mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, e. g., Canarese 
Kdchu, Tam. Kasha, Malay Kiichu. 
De Orta, whose judgments are 
always worthy of respect, considered 
it to be the lycium of the ancients, 
and always applies that name to 
it; but Dr. Eoyle has shown that 
lyciam wms an extract from certain 
species of berher is, known in the bazars 
as rasOt. Cutch is first mentioned by 
Barbosa, among the drugs imported 
into Malacca. But it remained un- 
known in Europe till brought from 
Japan about the middle of the 17th 
century. In the 4th ed. of Schroder’s 
Fharmacop. Aledico-^chymica, Lyons, 
1654, it is briefly desciibecl as Catechu 
or Terra Japonica, genus terrae ex-;- 
oticae ” {Ilanbury and Fliichiger, 214). 
This misnomer has long survived. 

1516. . drugs from Cambay ; amongst 

which there is a drug which we do not pos- 
sess, and which they call puch6 (see Putch- 


ock) and another called cacli6.”—EfO’5o6vr, 
191. 

1554. “ The bahar of Cate, which here (at 
Ormuz) they call cacho, is the same as that 
of rice.” — A.Ffimes,22. 

1563. “ Colloqiiio XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate; and con- 
taining profitable matter on that subject.”— 
Garcia, f. 125. 

1578. “The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Areca, and with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture. Tract. 150, 

1585. Sassetti mentions catu as derived 
from the Khadira tree, i.e. in modern Hindi 
the Kkair (Skt. khadir). 

1617. “ And there was rec. out of the 
Adviz, viz. . . 7 hhds. drugs cacha ; 5 ham- 
pers pochok ” (see Put chock) . — Cocks’ s Dla ry, 
1.294. 

1759, y Moi'tal, and Cotcli, Earth-oil, and 
Wood-oil .” — List of Burma Prod acts Ui 
Oriental Bepert. i. 109. 

c. 1760. “To these three articles (betel, 
areca, and chunam) is often added for luxury 
what they call cachoonda, a Japan-eartH, 
which from perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives such 
improvement as to be sold to advantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated per- 
fumed composition. . -Grose, i. 238. 

1813. “. . . The peasants manufacture 
catechu, or ter?'a Japonica, from the Keiri 
tree {Mimosa catechu) which grows wild on 
the hills of Kankana, but in no other part 
of the Indian Peninsula.”^ — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. i. 303. 

Cathay, n.p. China; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 

In the 16th century, and even later, 
from a misunderstanding of the me- 
dieval travellers, Cathay -was supi^osed 
to be a country north of China, and is 
so represented on many maps. Its 
identity with China -was fully recog- 
nised hy P. Martin Martini in his 
Atlas Sinensis ; also by Yalentijn, iv. 
China, 2. 

1247. “Kitai autem . . . homines sunt 
pagani, qni habent literam specialem . . . 
homines benigni et humani satis esse vide- 
antur. Barham non habent, et in disposi- 
tione faciei satis concordant cum Mongalis, 
non tamen sunt in facie ita lati . . . meli- 
ores artifices non inveniuntur in toto mundo 
. . . terra eorum est opixlenta valde.” — J. 
de Flam Cmpini, Hist. Mongalorum, 653-4. 

125A I ‘Ultra est magna Cataya, qiii 
antiquitus, ut credo, dicebantur Seres . . . 
Isti Catax.sunt parvi homines, loqxxendo 
multumaspirantespernares et . . . habent 
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parvam aperturam ociilorum, etc.” — Jtin. 
Wilhelmi dc Rubruk, 291"2. 

c. 1330. “ Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which extendeth over more than c, days’ 
journey, and it hath only one lord. . . 

Friar Jordmvus, p. 54. 

1404. “E lo mas alxofar qtte en el mundo 
se ha, se pesia e falla en aql mar del Catay.” 
—GlwvijOii.Z2. 

1555. The Yndians called Catheies have 
ech’e man many wines.” — Wakehnan, Far die 
of Faciouns, M'. ii. 

1598. “In the lande lying westward 
from China, they say there^are white i^eople, 
and the land called Cathaia, where (as it is 
thought) are many Christians, and that it 
should confine and hoi'der upon FersiaF — 
Linschoten, 57. 

Before 1633. 

“ I’ll wish you in the Indies or Cataia. . 
Beaum. Fletek. The Womcm'a Frhe, 
iv. 5. 

1634. 

“ Domadores das terras e dos mares 
. ISTao so ini Malaca, Indo e Perseu streito 
Mas na China, Catai, Japao estranho 
Lei nova introduzindo em sacro banho.” 

Mcdaca, Gonqimtada. 

1842. 

Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay.” — Tennpson. 

1871. “ For about three centuries the 
jSTorthern Provinces of China had been de- 
tached from native mle, and subject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the JDiitan ... 
whose rule subsisted for 200 years, and 
originated the name of Khitai, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1,000. yeans 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, and to those whose acquaint- 
ance with it was got by that channel.”— 
Marco Polo^ Introd. ch. ii. 

- Cat’s-eye, s. A stone of value found 
in Ceylon. It is described Dana as 
a form of . chalcedony of a greenish 
grey, vdth glowing internal reflexions, 
whence the Portuguese called it Olho 
de f/ato, which our word- translates. It 
appears from the quotation below from 
Dr, Eoyle that the Beli oculus of Pliny 
has been identified with the cat's eye, 
which may well be the case, though ' 
the odd circmnstance noticed by Eoyle ; 
may be only a curious coincidence. 

c. A.D. 70. “ The stone called Belas eye is ' 
white, and hath %nthin it a black apple, ' 
the mids whereof a man shall see to glitter ■ 
like gold. . F—HoUand's PUnie, ii. 025. ' 

1516. “There are found likewise other - 
stones, such as Olho de gato, Chrysolites, 
and amethysts, of which I do not treat be- 
cause they are of little value.”— in , 
Lisbon Acad, ii. 390, ' 

1509. “Lapis insuper alius ibi vulgaris > 
est, quern Lusifcani oihos de gatto, id est ' 
ocukmfelinum vocant,.,pr 9 pterea quod cum J 
eo et colore et facie cbhvdniat. Nihil autem £ 


aliud quain achates eat,"— Be Bry/iw 84 
(after Linschoten). 

1837. “Beli oculus, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. c. 55, is considered by Hardouin to 
be equivalent to ceil de chat — named in 
India ke ankh." — Moyle’s Mmdn MIedi- 

cine, p. 103. 

Catty, s. 

a. A weight used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the Archi- 
pelago. The word MM or hatl is 
Malayo- Javanese. It is equal to 16 
taels, i. e.,, l-J-lh. avoird. or 625 
grammes. 

1598. “Everie Catte is as much as 20 Por- 
tingall ounces.” — Linschoten, Si, 

1604. “Their pound they call a Cate, 
which is one and t wen tie of our ounces.” — ■ 
Capt. John Davis, in Purclias, i, 123, 

1609. “ Offering to enact among them the 
penaltie of death to such as Avould sel one 
cattie of sj^ice to the Hollanders.”— 

in ditto, i. 199. 

1610. “ And (I prayse God) I have aboord 
one hundred thirtie nine Tunnes, six 
Cathay es, one quarterne two pound of 
nutmegs, and sixe hundred tw’o and twenty 
siickettes of Mace, whicli makefch tlnrtie 
sixe Tunnes, fifteene Cathayes one quar- 
terne, one and twentie pound .” — "Bamd 

\ Midleton, in ditto, i. 247. 

I 111 this passage however OathmiCB 
I seems to be a strange blunder of Pur- 
i chas or his copyist for Owt, BmkeUe 
I is probably Malay “ a measure, 

' a stated quantity.” 

l b. The word catty occurs in another 
sense in the following passage. A 
note says that “ Catty or more literally 
KiiUoo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta ’’ (q. V.). But may it not rather 
be a clerical eri'or for laity ^ 

1659. “If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty.”— Letter in 
Wheeler, i. 162. 

Catnr, s. A liglit roving vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar in the 
early days of the Portugi lese. We have 
not been able to trace the name to any 
Indian source. Is it not ]>robably the 
origin of our entter ? ' Since those 
v^ords were written we see that Capt. 
Burton in his Commentary on Camoens, 
vol. iv. p. 391, says: “ Caittr is the 
Arab. ILatireJi, a simill craft, our 
‘ cutter, ’ ” 

We cannot say when cutter was in- 
troduced in marine use. We cannot 
find it in Dampier, nor in Eobinson 
Crusoe ; the first instance we have 
found is that quoted below from 'An- 
son’s Yoyage.’ 
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Blutoaii giyes ccttwr as an Indian 
term indicating a small war-yessel, 
wliicli in a calm can be aided bj" oars. 

Jal {xirchhlogie Navale^ - ii. 259) 
quotes Wit, sen as saying that tbe Ca- 
furt or AlmacUas y'ere Calicut yessels, 
baying a length of 12 to 13 paces (60 
to 65 feet), sharp at both ends, and 
curying back, using both sails and 
oars. I3tLt there was a larger kind, 80 
feet long, with only 7 or 8 feet beam. 

1510. “There is also another kind of 
vessel . . .These are all made of one piece . . . 
sharp at both ends. These ships are called 
Chatiiri, and go either with a sail or oars 
more swiftly than any galley, or 

brigantine.” — Va7*tkerMi,W‘^’ 

1.544. “ . . . navigiimi majns quod vocant 
mtiiTemA'—SctL F 2 Y.tm\ Xar. Ephtolae, 121. 

1549. “Naves item duas (quas Incli eatn- 
res vocant) snmniil celerifcate armari jiissit, 
orain inaritiinam legentes, hostes com- 
meatii prohiberent.” — Goes, de Bello Gam- 
haico, 1331. 

1552. “ And this winter the Governor 
Hent to have built in Cochin thirty Catures, 
which are vessels with oars, but smaller 
than lirigantines.’’ — Casfanheda, iii. 271. 

15SS. “Cainbaicam orain Jacobus Lac- 
teus diioVais caturihus tueri jussus, . . — 

Mlafei, lib. xiii. ed. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. “Biremes, seu Cathuris quam plu- 
rimae conduntur in Ijassaon, Javae civi- 
tate. . .” — De Brp, iii. 100 (where there is a 
plate, iii. No, xxxvii.). 

^1088. “No man was, so bold to contra- 
dict the man of God ; and they all went to 
the Arsenal. There they found a good and 
sufficient bark of those they call Catur, be- 
sides seven old foysts.” — Dnnlen, Life of 
Xavier, in JForAs, 1821, xvi. 200. 

^ 1742. “ . . , to prevent even the jiossibi- 
iity of the galeons escaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Gentiirkm 
and the Gloucester were both manned and 
sent in shore. . — Anson s Voyaue, 9th ed. 
1756, p. 251. 

Cutter also occurs pp. Ill, 129, 150, and 
other places. 

Cauvery, n.p. The great riyer of 
>S. India. Properly Tam. Kdviri, and 
Shnskritized Kdverl. The earliest men- 
tion is that of Ptolemy, who writes the 
name (after the Skt. form) Xd^rjpos (sc. 
TTOTapos), The Kapdpa of the Periplus 
(c. A.D. 80 — 90) probably, howeyer, 
represents the same name,^ the Xa^r]pls 
ipcKopiov of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
several plausible but unsatisfactory 
exj>lanations have been given. Thus, 
the Skt. form Kaveri has been ex- 
plained from that language by 
^ safeon. ’ A riyer in the Tamil country 1 


is, howeyer, hardly likely to have a 
non-mjijhological Sanskrit name. The 
Cauyeiy in flood, like other S. Indian 
rivers, assumes a reddish hue. And the 
form Kdveri has been explained by 
Bishop Caldwell as possibly from the 
Bravidian hlvl, ‘red ochre,’ or Jm 
(Ka-ya) ‘a grove,’ and er-u Tel. ‘a 
river , erA Tam. ‘ a sheet of water ; ’ 
thus either ‘ red river ’ or ‘ grove river ’ 
{Gomp, Grammar, 450), 

Kd-riri, howeyer, the form found in 
inscriptions, affords a more satisfactory 
Tamil interpretation, viz., Kd-viri, 

‘ grove-extender,’ or developer. Any 
one who has travelled along the river 
will have noticed the thick groves all 
along the banks, which form a remark- 
able feature of this stream. 

C. 150 A.B. 

“ X a jS 17 p o V TToragou eKpo \ai 
XaPi 7 p I? epiiroptoj',” — Pfcoleill. lib. vii. 1, 

The last was probably represented by 
Kaveripatan. 

C.545. “Then there is Sieledsba, ?'.(?. Tapro- 
bane. . , and then again on the Continent, 
and further back, is Marallo, which exports 
conch-shells ; Kaber, which exports alaban- 
dinum.”— Topoy. Ghrist, in Gathap, 
&;c, clxxviii. 

1310-11. “After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
river Kanobari, and bivouacked on the 
sands.” — Amir Kfiusru, in Elliot, ii. 90. 

The Cauvery seems to he ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

Cavally, s. This is mentioned as 
a fish of Ceylon by Ives, 1755 (p. 57), 
It is no doubt the same that is des- 
cribed in the quotation from Pyrard. 
This would appear to represent the 
genus Equula, of which 12 spi>. are 
described by Bay (Fishes of India, 
pp. 237-242), 'two being named bj’' 
different zoologists E. caballa* Many 
of the 8i)p. are extensively sun-dried, 
and eaten by the poor. 

c. 1610. “Ces Moucois pescheurs pren- 
nent entr’autres grande quantittS aVne 
sorte de petit poisson, qui n’est i)as phus 
gprande que la main et large comine vn petit 
bremeau. Les Portugais I’appellent Pesche 
cauallo. II est le plus coinmim de toute 
ceste coste, et e’est de qiioy ils font le plus 
^rand trafic ; car ils le fendent par la moitid, 
ils le salent, et le font secher an soleil.”— - 
Pyrard de lu VaL i. 278 ; see also 309. 

1626. “The lie inricht us with many 
good things : Buffols, . . . oysters, Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of other fish.” — SirP. 
Herbert, 28. 

Cagney, Cawny, s. Tam. hdm. 
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‘property,’ hence ‘land,’ and so a 
measure of land used in the Madras 
Presidency. It varies, of course, but 
the standard Gaivny is considered to be 
=24 onmmi or ‘GroXlllds’ (q.v.) of 
2,400 sq. f. each, hence = 57,600 sq. f. 
or Ac. 1*322. This is the only sense 
in which the word is used in the 
Madras dialect of the Anglo-Indian 
tongue. The ‘Indian Yocabulary’ of 
1788 has the word in the form 
Couuys, but with an unintelligible 
explanation. 

1807. “ The land measure of the Jc^ghire 
is as follows : 24 Adies square =1 Culy ; 
100 Culiesrrl Canay. Out of what is called 
charity however the Culy is in fact a Bam- 
boo 26 Adies, or 22 feet 8 inches in length 
. . . the Ady or Malabar foot is therefore 
l^Afo inches nearly; and the customary 
canay contains 51,375 sq. feet, or- l-jVfo acres 
nearly ; while the jn’oper canay would only 
contain 43, 778 feet.” — F, Buchanan, llysore, 
&c. i. 6. 

Cawnpore, n.p. The correct name 
is Ranhpur, ‘ the town of Xanh or 
Krishna.’ The city of the Doab so 
called, having in 1872 a population of 
122,770, has grown up entirely under 
British rule, at first as the bazar and 
dependence of the cantonment esta- 
blished here under a treaty made with 
the Nabob of Oiidh in 1766, and after- 
wards as a great mart of trade. 

Cayman, s. This is not used in 
India. It is an American name for an 
alligator ; from the Carib acayuman 
{Littre), But it appears formerly to 
have been in general use among the 
Dutch in the East. 

1530. “ The country is extravagantly hot; 
and the rivers are full of Caimans, which are 
certain water-lizards [lagaHi).’'’’ — Numio de 
Guzman, in Ramusio, iii. 339, 

1598. “In this river (Zaire or Congo) there 
are living divers kinds of creatures, and in 
particular, might5^ great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call Caiman.” — 
Pigafetta, in Harleian Coll, of Voyages, ii. 
533. 

This is an instance of the way in 
which we so often see a word belong- 
ing to a different quarter of the woidd 
undoubtingiy ascribed to Africa or Asia, 
as the case may he. In the next quo- 
tation we find it ascribed to India. 

1631. “Lib. V. cap. iii. De Crocodile 
qui per totam Indiam cayman audit.” — 
Bontius, Hist, Nat.- et Med, 

1672. “The figures so represented in 
Adam’s footstep were . . 41. The King 
of the Caimans or Crocodiles.”— 

{Germ, ed.) 148. 


1692. “Anno 1692 there were 3 newly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain gibbet 
that stood by the river outside the boom, so 
sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst the creature standiiig up on his hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very to]> 
of the gibbet. . — Vakntijn, iv. 231. " 

Cayolaque, s. (.^). wood,’ 

in Malay. Laka is given in Craw- 
furd’s Malay Diet, as “name of u 
red wood used as incense, Myristira 
iners. In his JDescr. Did. he calls it 
the ‘ ‘ Tanarins major ; a tree Vvitli u 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of considerable nativ(^ 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China ” (p. 204). 

1510. “There also grows here a ver\' 
great quantity of lacca for making i*e«l 
colour, and the tree of this is formed liko 
our trees which produce walnuts.” — Var- 
therm, p. 238. 

c. 1500. “ I being in Cantan there was n 

rich (bed) made wrought with luorie, anr! 
of a sweet wood which they call Cayolaque, 
and of Sandahm, that was jalzea at 1500 
Crownes.” — Gaspir .Da Cruz, in Purdufi, 
iii. 177. 

1585. “Euerie morning and euening they 
do offer vnto their idolles frankensence, 
benjamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque, 
the which is maruelous sweete, . — Men- 
d.Qza\ China, i. 58. 

Cazee, &e.., s. Arab. Ixuli, ‘a 
judge,’ the letter ravdti with which it 
is spelt being always in-onounced in 
India like a z. The form Cadi, fa- 
miliar from its use in the old version 
of the Arabian Nights, comes to us 
from the Levant. The word vuth th<;^ 
article, aDkadl, becomes in Sj)anish 
alcalde;* not alcaide, which is from 
MCtd, ‘ a chief ; ’ nor ahjiiacAl, which 
is from wazJr. So Dozy and Engel- 
mann, no doubt correctly. But in 
Pinto, cap. 8, we find “ ao guazil da 
justiga q cm elles he conio corregedor 
entre nos ; ” whore gua.zil seciii.s to 
stand for kdz2. 

1338. “They treated me civilly and .set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from ^divers quarters a number of tbeir 
Cadini, i.e. of their bisho|,)s.” — Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in Cathay, &c. 235. 


* Dr. R. Rost ol‘)se] ves to us that the Ai-abio. 
letter zwdd is jiroiioiuieed by tlie Malays like If. 
(see also Crav'fimVs Malay (hammay, p. 7). And 
it is curious to find a transfer of the stime letter 
uto Spanish as Id. In Malay kddj becomes kdlli. 
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0. 1461. 

“ Au terns qiie Alexandre . regna 
Ung lioin, nomnn^ Diomedes 
Devant luy, on luy ainena 
Engrillon^ p< nilces et detz 
Coinine nng larron ; car il fut des 
.Escuinenrs Ciue vnyons cqurir 
Si fut inys devant le cades, 

Four estre jnge a mourir,” 

Gd. Testament de F)\ Villon, 

1648. “The government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surroiinding villages rests 
with the G-overnor Goideimel, and the 
Judge (whom they call Casgy ).'* — Van Timt, 
15.. 

1673. “Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended; the Governor hearing; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining every Morn- 
ing.” — Fryer, 32. 

,, “The Cazy or Judge .... marries 
them.” — Ibid. 94, 

1683. “. . . more than 3000 poor men 
gathered together, complaining with full 
mouths of his exaction and injustice to- 
wards them: some demanding liupees 10, 
others Iliipees 20 per man, which Bulchund 
very generously paid them in the Cazee’s 
imesence, . — Hedyes, Nov. 5. 

1689. “A Cogee . . . who is a Person 
skilled, in their Law” — Orington, 206. 

Here there is iierhaps confusion with 
Khoja. 

1727. “ When the Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeks, Months,^ or Years, and 
then appear befoi^e the Cadjee or Judge.” — 
A. Ifam. i 52. 

1763. “The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried all disputes of propei'ty.” — On/ic, 
i. 26 (ed. 1803). 

1824. “Have you not learned this com- 
mon saying — ‘Everyone's teeth are blunted 
by acids except the cadi's, which are by 
sweets .’” — Fajjl Baba, ed. 1835, p. 316. 

1880. “. . . whereas by the usage of the 
Muhammadan community in some parts of 
British India the presence of Kazis appoint- 
ed by the G-overnment is required at the 
■celebration of marriages. . — Bill intro- 

duced into the Council of Gov. Gen., 30th 
January, 1880. 

Ceded Districts, n.p. A name ap- 
plied familiarly at the beginning of 
this century to the territory south of 
the Tungahhadra river, which was 
ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This teriitory embraced 
the present districts of Bellary, Cudda- 
pah, and ICaimfil, with the Palndd, 
which is now a subdivision of theKistna 
District. The name perhaps became 
best known in England from Gleig’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Munro, that great 
man haying administered these pror 
Vinces for 7 years. - ; ; 


1873. “We regret to announce the death 
of Lieut, -General Sir Hector Jones, G.C.B., 
at the advanced age of 86. The gallant officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta- 
blishment of theE. I. Co.’s forces, and bore 
a distinguished i.)art in many of the great 
achievements of that army,* including the 
celebrated march into the Ceded Bistricts 
under the Collector of Canara, and the cam- 
})aign against the Zemindar of Madura.”— 
The True Beformer, p. 7 (“wrot serkes^* 
tick”). 

Celebes, n.p. According to Craw- 
furd this name is unknown to the 
natives, not only of the great island 
itself hut of the Archi]')elago generally, 
and must have arisen from some Portu- 
guese misunderstanding or corruption. 
There appears to be no general name 
for the island in the klalay language, 
unless Tanuh Bitgis, ‘ the Land of the 
Bugis People.’ It seems sometimes to 
have been called the Isle of Macassar. 
In form Celebes is apparently a Portu- 
guese plmnl, and several of their early 
writers S23eak of Celebes as a group of 
islands. Crawfiird makes a sugges- 
tion, hut not very confidently, that 
Fulo sdkihih, ‘the islands over and 
above,’ might have been vaguely 
spoken of by the Malays, and under- 
stood by the Portuguese as a name. 

1516. “Having passed these islands of 
Maluco ... at a distance of 130 leagues, 
there are other islands to the west, from 
which sometimes there come white i)eople, 
naked from the waist upwards. . . . These 
people eat human flesh, and if the King of 
Maluco has any i^erson to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, just as one would 
ask for a pig, and the islands from which 
they come are called Celehe. ” — Barbosa, 
202-3. 

c. 1544. “In this street (of Pegu) there 
were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
two and forty different Nations, namely. . . 
Papuaas, Selebres, Mindtmaos . . and many 
others whose names I know not.” — F. M. 
Pinto, in Cogan’s tr. p. 200. 

1552. “ In the previous November (1529) 
arrived at Ternate D. Jorge de Castro who 
came from Malaca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going astray passed along 
the Isle of Macaear. . — Barros, Dec. IV. 

i. 18. 

,, “ The first thing that the Saniarao 

did in this was to make Tristao de Taide 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the Macac^ares and in that of Mindinao, 
there was much gold.”— 76'id, vi. 25. 

1579. “ The 16 Day (December) wee had 
sight of the Hand Celebes or Silebis.” — 
Brake, World Fnconipassed (Hak. Soc.), i). 

m , 

, 1610. “ At the same time there were at 
Ternate certain ambassadors from the Isles 
of the Maca^ds (which are to the west of 
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those of Maliico — the nearest of them about 
()0 leagues). . . These islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in the sea-charts 
thrown into one veryjDig island, extending, 
as the sailors say, jSTorth and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to o-i- degrees) is formed b ;7 the Cellehes [sXto 
on Cellehes)^ which have a King over them . . 
These islands are I'uled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and cus- 
toms. . .” — Couto, Dec. Y- vii. 2. 

Centipede, s. This word was per- 
haps borrowed directly from the Por- 
tuguese in India [cento2oea). 

1062. “There is a kind of worm which 
the Portuguese call U7i centope, and the 
Dutch also ‘thousand-legs’ {tmisend-bem).” 
—T.8aal,m. 

Ceram, n.p. A large island in the 
Molucca Sea, the Berang of the Malays. 

Cerame, ^arame, &c., s. The Ma- 
layalim Srfimbi, a gatehouse with a 
room oyer the gate, and generally for- 
tified. This is a feature of tem};)les, 
ifcc., as well , as of iniyate houses, in 
Malabar. The word is also aj)j)lied to 
a chamber raised on four posts. 

1551. . . where stood the carame of 

the King, which is his temple . — Gas- 

ianhedttf iii. 2. 

1552. “ Pedralvares . . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an andor 
(q.v.) till he was set among the Gentoo 
Princes whom the ^amorih had sent to re- 
ceive him at the beach, whilst the said 
Camorin himself was standing within sight 
ill the cerame awaiting his arrival.” — 
ros, I. V. 5. 

1557. The word occurs also in D’ Albuquer- 
que’s Commentaries (ifn/n Boc. Tr. i. 115), but 
it is there erroneously rendered “jetty.” 

1506. “Antes de entrar no Cerame vierao 
receber alguns senhores dos que ficarao com 
el Rei.” — Dcnu, de Goes, Chron. 70 (ch. 
Iviii.). 

Ceylon, n.p. This name, as apphed 
to the gi-eat island which hangs from 
India like a depen^dent jewel, becomes 
usual about the 13th century. But it 
can be traced much earlier. Por it 
appears undoubtedly to be formed 
from Sinhala or Bihala, ‘lions’ abode,’ 
the name adopted in the island itself at 
an early date. This, with the addition 
of ‘ Island,’ Bihala'^dMpa, comes down 
to us in Cosmas as There was 

a Pali form Bihaldn, which, at an early 
date must have been colloquially short- 
ened to Bihmi as appears from the old 
Tamil name Ham (the Tamil having 


no proper sibilant), and probably from 
this was formed the BarmoMp and 8a- 
rancllh which was long the name in use 
by mariners of the Persian Gulf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Tan 
der Tuuk that the name Bailan oT Bilan 
was really of Javanese origin, as sela 
(from Skt. slid, a rock, a stone) in 
Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘a 
precious stone,’ hence Fido Selan would 
be ‘Isle of Gems.’ The island was 
really called anciently Matnadripay 
‘Isle of Gems,’ and is termed by an 
Arab historian of the 9th ceiitimy Ja^ 
uniUaHyakut, ‘Isle of Rubies.’ So 
that there is considerable plausibility 
in Tan der Tuuk’s suggestion. But the 
genealogy of the name from Sihala is 
so legitimate that the utmost that can 
he conceded is the jiossibility that 
the Malay form Beldn may have been 
shaped by the consideration suggested, 
and may have influenced the'generai 
adoption of the form Baildn, through 
the predominance of Malay navigation 
in the middle ages. 

c. .362. “irnde nationibus ludicis certatim 
cum donis optimates mittentibus ante tern- 
puvS, ab usque Divis et Serendivis.” — Ammi- 
aiim Mareellimis, XXI. vii. 

c. 430. “The island of Lanka was called 
Sihala after the Lion ; listen ye to the nar- 
ration of the island wliich I (am going to) 
tell: “The daughter of the Tanga King 
cohabited in the forest with a lion. ” — 
Dipamnso, IX. i. 2, 

c. 545. ^ “ This is the great island in the 
ocean, lyin|- in the Indian Sea. By the 
Indians it is called Sielediha, but by the 
Greeks Taprobane.”— Bk. xi. 

851. “Near Sarandih is the pearl-fishery. 
Sarandlh is entirely surrounded by the sea.” 
— Relation des Voyaftes, i. p. 5. 

c. 940. “ INIas’ridl proceeds : In the Lslanci 
Sarandih, I niyself witne.ssed that when the 
King was dead, he was placed on a chariot 
I with low wheels so that his hair dragged 
I upon the ground.” — In Gildcmeistcr, 154. 

! c. 1020. “There you enter the country of 
Larjin, where is Jaimfir, then Malia, then 
Kanji, then Dariid, where there is a gi'eat 
gulf in which is Siiikaldlp {BinhaJa dnpa),i)T 
the Island of Sarandip.”— Birunl, as 
given by Rashidiiddin, in EUht, i. (56. 

1275. “ The Island Sailan is a vast island 
between China and India, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. . . It produces wonderful things, 
sandal-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brazil, and various spices. . — Kazvlni, in 

Gildemeister, 203, 

1298.^ ‘‘ You conic to the Island of Seilan, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
size in the world .” — Marco Polo, Book. III. 
Ch. 14. 

c. 1300. “Thei’e are two courses .... 
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from this place (Ma’bar) ; one leads by sea to 
Oluu and Macliln, passing by the island of 
Silan.” — Mashiduddin, in Ellht, L 70. 

1330. “ Thei'e is another island called 
Sillan. . . In this . . . there is an ex-ceed- 
iiig great mountain, of which the foUt relate 
that it •w'as npon it that Adam mourned for 
his son one hundred years .*’ — OdoriCy in 
Cathay^ i. 98. 

c. 1350. . I proceeded to sea by Seyl- 

lan, a glorious mountain opxK)site to Para- 
dise. . . 'Tis said the sound of the waters 
falling from the fountain of Paradise is 
heard there.” — Marifimlli, in Cathay^ ii. 
346. . 

c. 1420, “In the middle of the Gulf there is 
a very noble island called Zeilam, which is 
3000 miles in circumference, and on which 
they find by digging, rubies, saffires, garnets, 
and those stones which are called cats’- 
eyes.” — N. Contii in India in the XVth 
Century y 7. 

1498. “. . much ginger, and x^epper, and 
cinnamon, but this is not so fine as that which 
comes from an island which is called Cillam, 
and which is 8 days distant from Calicut.” 
— Eoteiro de V. de Gama, 88. 

1514. “Passando avanti intra la terra e il 
mare si tniova Tisola di Zolan dove nasce la 
caiinella. . — Giov. da Empoli, in xirehir. 

Star. Ital., Apx>C!nd. 79. 

1516. “Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . , there is a very large and beauti- 
ful island which the Moors, Arabs, and 
Persians call Ceylam, and the Indians call 
it Ylinarim.” — Barlma, 166. 

1586. “This Ceylon is a brave Hand, very 
friiitfull and faire. ” — Mak. ii. 397. 

1682. . having run 35 miles North 

without seeing Zeilon.” — Hedges, MB. Jour- 
nrd,July7. 

1727. A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 340, 
&c.), and as lat(^ as 1780, in Dunn’s Naval 
Directory, we find Zeloan throughout. 

Chabee, s. II. cJuihi, ‘a key,’ from 
Port, chare. In Bengali it becomes 
sdht, and in Tam. sdtl. In Sea-HincL 
‘a fid.’ 

Chabootra, s. Hind, chahutra and 
chahutara^ a x)J^*>Tod or x>las^terecl ter- 
race or xfif^tform, often attached to a 
house, or in a garden. 

c. 1810, “It was a burning evening in 
J une, when, after sunset, I accompanied . 
iVl'r. Sherwood to Mr. Martin’s bungalow. . 
We were conducted to the Cherbuter . . . 
this Cberbnter was many feet .sfxuare, and 
chairs were set for the guests .” — A utohioff, of 
Mrs. Bherivood, 345. 

1811. “ . . The Cbabootab or Terrace.”— 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 114. 

1834. “We rode up to the Chabootra, 
which has a large enclosed court before it, 
and the Darogha received us with the re- 
spect which my showy escort claimed.”— 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 133. 


Cbacknr, — cliuhar, a ser- 

vant. The word is never now used in 
Anglo-Indian households except as a 
sort of rhyming amplification to 
Nauhar {vide ITokur) : “ Naukar- 

clidlmr” the whole following. But in 
a i)ast generation there was a distinc- 
tion made between a a aAiar, the superior 
servant such as a munslu, a gorndshta, 
B.. chobdar, a Mumsama, &c., and 
ebakar, a menial servant. ‘William- 
son gives a curious list of both classes, 
showing wliat a large Calcutta house- 
hold embraced at the beginning of this 
century ( V. M. i. 185-187). 

1810. “Such is the superiority claimed by 
the ao/cYr.'?, that to ask one of them ‘whose- 
ebauker he is?’ w’ould be considered a gross 
insult.” — WiUiarnson, i. 187. 

Chalia, Chale, n.p. Ohahjam or 
Chdlayatn; an old x)ort of Malabar, on 
the south side of the Beypxir B., 
and^ opposite Beypnr. The terminal 
station of the Madras Eailway is in 
fact where Chfilyam was. A x^lato ivS 
given in the Lendas of Correa, which 
makes this plain. The x^bice is in- 
correctly alluded to as Kalydn in hap. 
Gazetteer, ii. 49; more correctly on next 
Xmge as Chalium. 

c. 1330. See in Ahulfeda “Sbaliyat,acity 
of Malabar.” — Gildemeister, 185. 

c. 1344. “ I went then to Sbalyat, a very 
X>retty town, where they make the stuffs 
that bear its name [see under Sballee]. . . . 
Thence I returned to Kalikut,” — XbnBatnta, 
iv. 1G9. 

1516. “ Beyond this city (Calicut) towards 
the south there is another city which is 
called Cbalyani, where there are numerous 
Moors, natives of the country, and much 
shipx>mg.” — Barbosa, 153. 

c. 1570. “ And it was during the reign of 
this prince that the Pranks erected their 
fort at Sbaleeat ... it thus commanded 
the tx’ade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Bhaleent the dis- 
tance was scarcely 2 parasangs.” — Tohfut- 
td-Midakideen, i). 129. 

1.572.. V . 

“A Sampaio feroz snccedera 

Oimha, que longo temxxe tern o leme : ' 

De Cbale as torres altas erguerjf 

Em quanto Dio illustre delle treme.” 

Cambes, x. 61; 

“Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio’s 

X>owei’& 

Cunha, and hold the helm for many a year, 
building of Cbale-town the lofty towers, , 
while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
, hear.” Burton. 

> ■ 1672, Fassammo Cinacotta situatajtlla 
bocca del fiume Ciali, done li Portughesi 
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hebbero altoe volte Fortezza.”— P. Vincenzo 
Ilaria, 129. 


Champa, n.p. The name of a king- 
dom at one time of great power and 
imj)ortance in Indo-China, occupying 
the extreme S.E. of that region. A 
limited portion of its soil is still known 
hy that name, hut otherwise as the 
Binh-Thuan province of Cochin China. 
The race inhabiting this portion, Churns 
or Tsiams, are traditionally said to have 
once occupied the whole breadth of 
that peninsula to the Gulf of Siam, 
before the axrival of the Khmer or 
Kambojan i>eople. It is not clear 
whether the peoj)le in question took 
their name from Champa or Champa 
from the people ; but in any case the 
form of Champa is Sanskrit, and pro- 
bably it was adopted from India like 
Karahoja itself and so many other 
Indo-Chinese names. The original 
ChampL was a city and kingdom on 
the Ganges, near the modern Bhagal- 
pur. And we find the Indo-Chinese 
Champa in the 7th century called 
Mahu-clicvmyd, as if to distinguish it. 
It is probable that the Zdpa or Zd^ai 
of Ptolemy represents the name of this 
ancient kingdom; and it is certainly 
the Hanf or Qhanf of the Arab navi- 
gators 600 years later; this form repre- 
senting Champ as nearly as is jpossible 
to the Arabic alphabet. 

c. A.D. 640. . . plus loin a Test, le roy- 

aume de Mo-}io-tchempo'‘^ (Mahachampa). 
— Hwefih Thmncf, in Pklerms Bouddh. in, 83. 

851. Ships then ])roceed to the place 
called Sanf (or Chanf) .... there fresh 
water is jn'ocured ; from this place is ex- 
ported the aloes- w(Jod called Chanfi. This 
is a Kingdom.” — Belathn des Voyages. &c. 
i. 18. 


1298. . You come to a country called 

Chamba, a very rich region, having a King 
of its own. The people are idolaters, and 
pay a yearly tribute to the Great Kaan. . . 
there are a very great number of Elephants 
in this Kingdom, and they have lign-aloes 

5? nr. T>1.- 


in great abundance.” — Marco Boh, Bk. iii. 
ch. 5. 


c. 1300. “Passing on from this, you come 
to a continent called Jampa, also subject to 
the Kaan. . B--RashldwidmfmBUiotiLll. 

c. 1328. “There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work. 
Jordanus,^7. 

1516. ^ ‘ Having passed this island (Borney) 
. . . towards^ the country of Ansiam and 
China, there is another great island of Gen- 
tiles called Champa ; which has a King and 
languiige of its own, and many elephants. . , 


There also grows in it aloes- wood. 
hosa, 204. 

1552. “ Coiicorriam todolos navegaiites 

dos mares Occidentaes da India, e dos 
Orientaes a ella, quo sao as regioes di Siao, 
China, Choampa, Cambhja . . Barron, 
II. vi. 1. 


“ Yes, corre a costa, que Champa se chama 
Cuja mata lie do pao cheiroso ornada.” 

Gctimes, x. 129. 


“Here courseth, see, the called Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous wood ’tis deckt 
and dight.” Burton. 

1608. . . Thence {from Assam) east- 

ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata [f.c. Naga] lands, the Land 
of Pukham lying on the ocean, Balgu [Baiguf 
i.e. Pegu], the land Eakhaiig, Hamsa- 
vati, and the rest of the realm of Miinyang ; 
beyond these Champa, Kamboja, etc. All 
these are in general named KokL’’^ — Tara- 
natha (Tibetan) Hist of Buddhism, by 
Schiefner, p. 262. 

The iireceding passage is of great interest 
as showing a fair general knowledge of the 
Buddhist kingdoms of Indo-China on the 
part of a Tibetan priest, and also as show- 
ing that Indo-China was recognised under a 
general name, viz., /sTo/jo 

1696. “Mr. Bowyear says the Prince of 
Champa whom he met a,t the (Joehm Ohinese 
Court, was very jiolite to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him to introduce the English 
to the dominions of CVaowpa.” — In Dalrym- 
plds Or. Rqm't. i. 67. 


Champaiia, s. A kind of small 
vessel. Bee Sampan. 


Cliandaill, s. Hind. Chandcd, an 
outcaste, ‘ used generally for a man of 
the lowest and most despised of the 
mixt tribes’ [Williams); ‘properly one 
sprung from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother ’ (inYso/?.). 

712. “You have joined these Chandals 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them-^^—Chach-Ndmah, in Elliot, i. 193. 


Chandernagore, n.p. Tlio name of 
the Erench settlement on the Hoogly, 
24 miles hy river above Calcutta, ori- 
ginally occupied in 1673. The name is 
alleged by Hunter to bo properly Chan-- 
dan[a)-na(jara, ‘ Sandal-v'ood City.’ 
but the usual form points rather to 
ChandrU’-nagara, ‘ Moon City.’ 

1727. “ He forced the Ostenders to quit 
their Eactorjq and seek Protection from the 
French at Charnagur. . . They have a few 
private Families dwelling near the Factory, 
and a |,)retty little Church to hear Mass in, 
which is the chief Business of the French in 
Bengal.” — A. Ham. ii. 18. 


Chank, S. Hind. Banhh, Skt. Banhh, 
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ii large kind of siiell {Ttf,rhmeJla rajya) ^ 1813. “ A ckank opening to the rigkt hand 
pnzeci by the Hmdus, and used by them highly valued . . . always sells for its 

for offering libations, as a horn to blow ^^®^sht m gold. i. 357. 


at the temples, and for cutting into ^ , 

armlets and other ornaments. It is 

found especially in the Gulf of Manaar, White live ^ 6 

and the Chunk fishery was formerly, „ ’dead. ;; ;; 3 ;; 

like that of the pearl-oysters, a Go- TahU of Gimtoim Duties on Imports 

Teniinent inonopol^^ (see Tenne 7 ifs into British India up to 

(7 c?//o? 2, ii. dob, and the references). tt- A 7 ~ - C 

The alenornial chanh^ wdtli its spiral Hind, chdrpdl^ ivom 

opening to the right, is of exceptional (^Miar-pai {u e.^ foim-feet),^ the 

value, and has been sometimes iiriced, Iiidian bedstead, sometimes 

it is said, at a lakh of rupees ! of vepr ruae materials, but _ in other 

,, cases handsomely wrought and painted, 

e ;)4o. Ihen there is hmlediU t.e. la- is correctly described in the quota- 
probane . . . and then again on the conti- ^ Tui p«.(- ^ 

nent, ;md fin-ther back is if which tion. iiom Ion -Datuta. 
exports conch-shells (KoxXtous).” — Cos7nas, m a. 1350. “The beds in India are very 
(Mhay, i. clxxviii. light. A single man can carry one, and 

(S51. “ They find on its shores (of Ceylon) should have his own bed, 

the pearl, and the shank, a name by which slave carries about pn his head, 

thej' designate the great shell which serves f consists_ of four conical legs on 

for a trumpet, and which is much sought staves aie laid ; between these 

^ , ^ . w hen yon he on it you need nothing else to 

156b. ... i-liid this chanco is a ware render the bed sufficiently elastic,” — iii. 380. 

e.a540. “Husain Khan Tashtd^ir was 
duced moi e pi ofit than now . . And tneio g^^t bn some business fx'om Bengal. He 
was ^formerly a custom in Lengal that no qji travelling night and day. When- 

virgin in honour and esteem could be cor- j came over him he himself 

’ f lfnro"nn bed‘(chahar-paif and thi Tiil4L car- 

)f chanco on hu aims . but since the Patans along on their shoulders.” — MS, 

laine in this iisage^ has more or less ceased ; quoted in A'Wfoi, iv. 418. 

m/i cm tha ta 1**3 foH Irwitrap y^r\xxr ^ ^ 


1875. 

Chanks. 


came in this usage has more or less ceased ; i*n tp/ 

and so the c/ianco is rated lower now. .. .” , 

'—Garcia f, 141. lon2, “ lurhans, long coats, trowsers, . 

7 XI 1 • ^ 1 »•’ /^ ■ shoes, and sleeping on charpais, are quite 

“What they chiefly bring (from „„usual.”— J?. of Jlir Jimiln’s Inmioii of 
Ttiticorm) are cloths called mchm* . . . Asmm, transl. by Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 
a large quantity of Ghan^uo ; these are pt. i. 80. 

large shells which they fish in that sea, and ' x .re i • 

which supply Bengal where the blacks A syce at Mozuffernuggar, lying 

make of 'them bracelets for the arm; also f ieep on a charpoy . . .^was^lledby a 


the biggest and best fowls in all these buck^ goring him in the side . . it was 


Easterlf parts. ’’-.BomiTO, MS. 316. play,”--BaWi(;m, Large and 

-,,.-1 , A , 11 1 . . Small Game of Bengal. 1 ^ 0 . 

“Garroude new in ail haste to -.qqo <« Arx n x i 

Brahma, and brought to Kisna the chianko, , ^ter a gallop across country, he 
or twisted to the right.”-~.SatoE«s, ^ charpoy, or country bed, 

Germ ed impromptu letee of all the vil- 

* XI xi n T... Uge Baikes hi L. of L. Lam'en<ce, 

1673. “ There are others they call chan- p 57^ 

quo ; the shells of which are the Mother of 

^ ^.T*" r qi 1 . 1 Chatta, s. An umbrella. Hind. 

l<2i. “It admits of some Trade, and pro- jt. . 

duces Cotton, Corn, coars Cloth, and Chonk, chliatT,^^o., Sansk. chhatra, 

a Shell-fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as c. 900. “ He is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
large as a Man’s Arm above the Elbow. In and holds in his hand a thing called a Jatra; 
BenfKtl they are saw’d into Kings for Orna- this is an umbrella made of peacock’s fea- 


luents to Women’s Arms.” — A. Ha^n. i. 
131. 

1734. ‘ ‘Expended towards digging a f oun- 
dati(.»n, where chanks were buried with ac- 
customed ceremonies.” — InWheeler, iii. 147. 

1770. “Upon the same coast is found a 


' thers,” — Beinaud, Relation &c. 154. 

c. 1340. “They hoist upon these elephants 
as many chatras, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with precious stones, and with 
; handles of pure gold .” — Ihn Batata, iii. 228. 
c. 1354. “But as all the Indians com- 


sheil-fishcalledxanxus, of which the Indians ®®dnly go naked, they are in the habit of 
atBengalmake bracelets.”— i2aynu/(tr. 1777) caiTymg a thing like a little tent-roof, on a 
p 216. ' , cane handle, which they open out at will as 

a protection against sun and rain. This 

These are probaWy tlie same as Milbnm, , “all o^atyr. I brought one home to 
untler Tiiticorin, calls ketchies. We do.notJvnow Florence with me. , . — John Mmngnoll%^ m 
the pmpor name. ,■ &c, p. 381. ,pt 


These are probably the same as Milhum, 
untler Tiiticorin, calls ketchies. We do.not imow 
the xwoper name. - 
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1073. . “ Thus the chief Naik with his loud 
Musick ... an Ensign of lied, Swallow- 
tailed, several Chitories, little but rich Kit- 
mils (which are the Names of several Coun- 
tries for Umbrelloes). . — Fryer^ 160. 

Cliatty, s. All eai‘th.eii pot, sphe- 
roidal ill shape. It is a S. Indian 
word, but is tolerably familiar in the 
xVnglo-Indian j)aiiaiice of N. India 
also, though the Hind, ylnirra {gharra) 
is more commonly used there. The 
word is Tamil, shati (which appears in 
Pali as chddi), 

1781. “In honour of His Majesty’s birth- 
day we had for dinner fowl cutlets and a 
dour ijudding, and drank his health in a 
chatty of sherbet.” — Karr, of an Officer of 
BailUe^s Detachment^ quoted in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 285. 

1829. “ The chatties in which the women 
carry water are globular earthen vessels, 
with a bell-mouth at top.” — 2[ein. of Col. 
Mountain, 97. 

Chaw, s. Por chd, i.c. Tea (q.v.)* 

1616. “I sent , . . a silver chaw pot and 
a fan to Gapt. China wife.” — Cocks’s Diar a, 
ti. 215. 

Chawbuck, S. and v. A whip ; to 
whip. All obsolete vulgarism from 
Pers. chdhitJc, ‘alert’; in Hind, ‘a 
horse- whip.’ It seems to be the same 
word as the sjamhoh in use at the Cape, 
apparently carried from India (see the 
quotation from Van Twist). 

1648. . Poor and little thieves are 

dogged with a great whip (called Siamback) 
several days in succession.” — Van Tidst, 
.29.. 

1673. “Upon any suspicion of default he 
has a Blade Guard that by a Chawbuck, a 
great Whip, extorts Confession.” — Frifcr, 
98..' 

1673. “The one was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wine.’’— /6/d. 97. 

1682. . Eamgivan, our Vekeel there 

(at Hugly) was sent for by Perinesuradass, 
Bulchund’s servant, who immediately clapt 
him in iirison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slippered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbuckt, and ye 4th di-ub’d'till he could ^ 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to jiay Bupees 50,000 for custome of 
ye Silver brought out this year.” — Hedges, 
Nov. 2. 

1688. “ Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuck.”— ii. 138. 

1699. “The Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed up and chaw- 
bucked.”— from General and Council 
at Bombay to E, 1. 0. (in Eecord OiBfice), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 


1726. “ Another Pariah he chawbucked 
2r> blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.” — Wheeler, ii. 410. 

1750. “ . . a letter from Mr. Hastings . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
Vaqidlh with the Chaubac.”— In Long, 79. 
1784. 

“ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our security bail ; 

With IVIuskets and Chaubueks secure, 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 
^ong, by a Gentleman of the Kavy 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton- 
Karr, i. 18. 

1817. “ . . ready to prescribe his favourite 
regimen of the Chabuk for every man, 
woman, or child who dared to think other- 
wise,” — Lalla Rookh. 

Cbawbuckswar, s. Hind, from 
Pers. chdhiik-suwdr, a rough-rider. 
Obsolete. 

Chebuli. The denomination of one 
of the kinds of ni3rrabolans (q.v.) ex- 
ported from India. The true etymologj- 
is probably as stated ’by The- 

venot, /. e., ‘from GabnL’ 

c. 1343. “Chebuli miraholani.''’ — List of 
Spices, &c., in Fcgolotti (Della Deeirna, iif. 
303). 

c. 1605. “ De la Province de Caboul . . . 
les Mirabolans croissent dans les Montagues 
et c‘est la^ause pounpioi les Orienbaux les 
appelent Cabuly.”— v. 172. 

Cheechee, adj. A disparaging teiin 
rq^plied to half-castes or Eurasians 
(q.v.) (corresponding to the lipAap of 
the Dutch in Java), and also to their 
manner of speech. The word is said 
to he taken from cht (Fie I), a common 
native (B. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance or rej^roof, supposed to he 
much used by the class in (piostion. 
The term is however, perhaps, also a 
kind _ of onomatopoeia, indicating the 
mincing inonunciation whicli often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, however, be added that there 
are many well educated blast Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781. 

“ Pretty little L(^okiug Glasses, 

Good and cheap for Chee-chee Misses” 
Hickfs Bengal Gazette, March 17th. 
1873. “ He is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he speaks as his 
own in addition to the hybrid ininced Eng- 
lish (known as chee-chee), which he also 
employs.”— Magazine, Oct. 437. 

1880. “ dhe Eurasian girl is often x.>retty 
and graceful. . . ‘What if upon her liiis 
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there liiiiig The accents of her tchi-tcM 
tongue.’”— >SV?’ AU Baba, 122. 

1881. There is no doubt that the ‘^Chee 
Ohee twang,’ which becomes so objection- 
aide to every Englishman before he has 
been long in the East, was originally learned 
in the convent and the Brothers’ school, and 
will be clung to as firmly as the queer turns 
of speech learned in the same place.” — SL 
James’s Gazette, Ang. 26th. 

ClieeEar, S. Pers, Clundr, tbe Ori- 
ental Plane {Platemus orunialis) and 
^jlatanm of thie ancients ; native trom 
Oreece to Persia. It is often by 
English, travellers in Persia mis- 
called si/ca7no7'e, from eonfiision vtitb 
the common Britisb tree {Ace?^ pseudo- 
plcitamis), wMcli Englisb people also 
liabitnally miscall sycamore, and Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree! Our quo- 
tations show^ how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine chtmlrs in Kash- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
of the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the jMoghul emperors. The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2iid 
ed. vol. i. 131, 132). ^ 

Clilnars of espocitil vastness and 
beauty arc described by Herodotus 
and idiny, by Chardin and others. 
At Buyulidereh near Constantinople, is 
still shown the Plano under which 
Godfrey of Boulogne is said to have 
encamped. At Tejrish, N. of Tehran, 
Sir. H. Pawlinson tells us that ho 
measured a great chinar which had 
a. girth of 108 feet at 5 feet from the 
ground. 

c. 1628. “The gardens here are manj^ . . 
.abounding in lofty x>yrainidall cypresses, 
broad-spreading Chenawrs. J—Sir T, Her- 
136. 

1677. “We had a fair Prospect of the City 
(Ispahan) filling the one half of an ample 
Plain, few Buildings . . shewing themselves 
by reason of the high Chinors, or Sicamores 
shadingthe choicest of them...” — Friier, 259. 

,, “We in our Ketnrn cannot but take 
notice of the famous Walk bet\veen the two 
Cities of JGfa and Ispahaitn ; it is plpited 
with tw’o Kows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of ABm?*}A — 
Ibid, 286. 

1682. “At the elegant villa and garden at 
Mr. Bohun’s at Lee. He shewed me the 
.Zinnar tree or plataiius, and told me that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the* Chtty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
. . . had exceedingly abated of its mortal 
•effects.” — Evelyn’s Dieiry, Sept. 16. 

1726. “. . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Sennaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.”— v, 208. , , , . . 


1783. “ This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia is called the Chinaur, grows to the size 
of an oak, and has a taper straight trunk, 
with a .silver-coloured bark, and its leaf, not 
unlike an exjmnded hand, is of a pale green.” 
— G. Forster’s Journey, ii, VI, 

1817. . . they seem 

Like the Ohenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O’er all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 

Molcanna. 

Chmar is alleged to be in Badakhshau 
aj)plied to a species of po|)lar. 

Cheeny, s. See mider Sugar. 

1810. “ The sui^erior kind (of raw sugar) 
wdiich may often be had nearly white . . 
and sharp -grained, under the name, of 
cheeny.” — Williamson, V. M. ii. 134. 

Cheese, s. This word is well knomi 
to be used in modern English slang 
for “ anything good, first-rate in 
quality’, genuine, pleasant, or advan- 
tageous” {Slang Dictionary), And the 
most probable source of the term is 
Pers. and H. cluz — ' thing.’ Eor the 
expression used to he common among 
young Anglo-Indians, e. y., “ My new 


Arab is the real cldz 


‘ These che- 


roots are the real cluz,’^ i, e., the real 
thing. The word may have been an 
Anglo-Indian importation, and it is 
difficult otherwise to account for it. 

Cheeta, s. Hind, clutd, the Felis 
juhata, ScMeher, or ‘HuntingLeopard/ 
so called from its being commonly 
trained to use in the chase. From 
Sansk. chitraha, or cMtrakdya, lit. 
‘ having a speckled body.’ 

1563. “ . . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him Rdo ; as 
for example Chita-Rao, whom I am acquain- 
ted ■with ; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ‘Ounce ’(or panther) and this Ghita- 
Rao means *King as strong as a Panther.” 
—Garcia, f. 36. 

c. 1596. “ Once a leopard (chIta) diad 

been caught, and without previous training, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it brought 
in the prey, like trained leopards.” — Aln-i- 
Akharl, i. 286. 

1610. Hawkins calls the Cheetas at Ak- 
bar’s Court ‘ounces for game.’ — In Furckas, 
i. 218. 

1862. “The true Cheetah, the Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exist in Ceylon.” 
— Tennent, i. 140. 

1879. “Two young cheetahs had just 
come in, from Bombay ; one of these was 
tame as a house-cat, and, like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked.” — Jam- 
rack’s,” iri Sat. Review, May 17th, p. 612. 

If has been ingeniously suggested 
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by Mr. Aldis WrigM that tbe^ word 
cheater, as used by Sbakspere, in tbe 
following passage, refers to tbis 
animal : — 

Fahtaff : He’s no swaggerer, Hostess; a 
tame cheater i’ faith; you may stroke him 
' gently as a puppy greyhound ; he’U not 
swagger. — 2nd Part King Henry IV. ii. 4. 

Compare tbis with tbe passage just 
quoted from tbe Saturday Ee’view ! 
And tbe inter'[)retation would rather 
derive confirmation from a parallel 
passage in Beaumont and Fletcher : 

“ . . .if you give any credit to the jugg- 
ling rsiscal, you are worse than simple wid- 
geons, and will be drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this tame cheater.” — The 
Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any possible soui’ce from which Sbak- 
spere could have derived tbe name of 
the animal at all, to say nothing of 
the familiar use of it. 

Cbeling, Cbeli, s. This word is ap- 
l^lied by some Portuguese vniters to 
the traders of Indian origin who were 
settled at Malacca. It is not found in 
the Malay dictiona,rieSj,bnd it is just 
possible that it originated in some 
confusion of Quelin (Kling) and Cliuli 
(Cboolia) orratber of Quelin and Chetin 
^seoChetty). 

1567. ^‘^Prom the cohabitation of the 
Chelins of Malaqua with the Christians in 
the same street (even although m divers 
houses) spring great offences against God 
our Lord.” — Fecrees of the Sacred Council of 
Goa, in Archiv. Fort. Orient., Bee. 23. 

1613. ‘‘E depois daquelle porto aberto e 
franqueado aportarao mercadores de Choro- 
mandel ; mormente aqiielles chelis comrou- 
pas. . — Godinho de Eredia, 4i ’r. 

,, ‘‘This settlemeiit is divided into 
two parishes, S. Thome and S. EstevSio, and 
that part of S. Thome called Ghelim 

extends from the shore of the Jaos Bazar to 
the H. W. and terminates at the Stone Bas- 
tion ; in this part dwell the Chelis of Clio- 
romandel.” — Ibid. hr. See also f. 22. 

Cbelingo, s. From Arab, dhalwndl. 

This seems an unusual word. It is 
perhaps connected through the Arabics* 
with tbe medieval vessel cJielandia, ! 
chelandria, chelindrns, clielande, &c., 
used in carrying troops and horses. 

1726. “ . . . as already a Chialeng (a sort 
of small native row-boat, which is used for 
discharging and loading cargo). , — Valen- 

tijn, V. Chor. 20. 

1761. “Ho more than one frigate hath 
escaped; lose not an instant in sending 
cbelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with 
rice.” — CarraccioWs Life of OUvCt i. 58. 


Cheroot, s. A cigar. But the term 
has been appropriated specially to 
cigars truncated at both ends, as the 
Indian and Manilla cigars always were 
in former days. This word is Tamil, 
sJmruttU; ‘ a roll (of tobacco).’ In the 
South ’ cheroots are chiefly made at 
Trichinopoly and in the Grodavery 
Delta, the produce being known re- 
spectively as TricMes and Liinkas. 

The earliest occurrence of the word 
that we know is in Father Beschi’s 
Tamil story of Parmartta Guru (c. 1725). 
On p. 1 one of the characters is de- 
scribed as carrpng a firebrand to light 
his pugaiyilai shshllTHttU, ‘ roll (c7/e- 
roo^) of tobacco.’ 

Grose (1750 — ■60), speaking of Bom- 
bay, whilst describing the chei’oot does 
not use that word, but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz., bUECllS (q.v.). 

1759. In the expenses of the Nabob's en- 
I tertainment at Calcutta in this year we 
! find : 

“60 lbs. of Masulipatam cheroots, Rs, 
500.”— In 194. 

1781. “ . . . am tonneiited every day by 
a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoke cheroots 
—advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me.” — Hon. 
J. Lindsay (in Lives of the Lmdsays), iiL 
297. 

„ “ Our evening amusements instead 
of your stupid Harmonics, was plajdng 
Cards and Backgammon, chewing Beetle and 
smoking Cherutes.”— Count7'y Captain 
in India Gazette, Feby. 24tli. 

1782. “ Be tabac y reussit trks bien; les 
chiroutes de Manille sont renominees dans 
toute rinde par leur gofit agrdable ; aussi 
les Barnes dans ce pays fument-elles toute 
la journ4e.” — Sonnerat, Voyage, iii. 43, 

1792. “At that time (c. 1757) I have seen 
the officers mount guard many’s the time 
and oft . . . neither did they at that time 
carry your fusees, but had a long Pole with 
an iron head to it. . . With this in one 
Hand and a Chiroot in the other you saw 
them saluting away at the Main Guard.” — 
Madras Courier, April 3. 

1810. “The lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives . . . fre(iuently smoke 
cheroots, exactly corresponding with the 
Spanish segar, though usually made rather 
more bulky.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 499. 

1811. ‘ ‘ Bire qu e le T’ cherout est la cigarre, 
e’est me dispenser d’en faire la description.” 
Solvyns, iii. 

1875. “The meal des])atehed, all who 
were not on duty lay down . . . almost too 
tired to smoke their cheroots before falling 
asleep.” — The Dilemma, ch. xxxvii. 

Chetty, s. A member of any of the 
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trading castes in S. India, answering 
in every way to tiie Banians of W. and 
N. India. MalayaL Chefti^ Tamil slieui^ 
in* Ceylon mdtli; and see also Sett* 
These" have all been supposed to be 
forms from the Sanslc. Sreshfi ; but 
C. P. Brovm (MS.) denies tbis, and 
says, “ SheUty a sbop-keoper, is plain 
Tcdugu,” and quite distinct from 
Sresbti. MTience then the Hind, Seth ? 

c. 1349 . Tlie word occurs in Ibn Batuta 
(iv, 259 ) in the form sati, which he says was 
given to very rich merchants in Ckiria; and 
this is one of his questionable statements 
about that country. 

1511. “The great Afonso Dalboquerque 
... determined to appoint Niiiachatu, be- 
cause he was a Hindoo, Grovemor of the 
Quilins and Chetim^—Oomment of Af 
Dalbcq., Hak. Soc. iii. 128. 

1516. “Some of these are called Chettis, 
•who are Gentiles, natives fd the province of 
Cholinender. — Barhom, 144. 

1552. “ . . . whom our people commonly 
call Chatis. These are men with such a 
genius for merchandise, and so acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our people 
when they desire either to blame or praise 
any man for his Hii}.)tlety and skilHn mer- 
chant’s traffic they say uf him, die is a Cha- 
tim ; ’ and they use the word chatinar for 
‘to trade,’ — which are words now very 
commonly received among us.”— Ba?Tos, L 
ix. 3. 

c. 1566. “Ui sono uomini periti die si 
chiamano Chitini, ii quali metteno il prezzo 
alle perle.” — Cemre Federici, Bam, iii. 390. 

1596. ‘ ‘ The vessels of the Chatins of these 
parts never sail along the coast <)f Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a eafiUeif 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are continually roving 
those seas.” — YiceroFs Prodamation at Goa, 
in Archil', Port. Or., fase. 3, 661. 

1598. “The Souldier.s in these dayes give 
themselves more to be Chettijns and to deale 
in March andise, than to serve the King in 
his Armado,” — Linschoten, 58. 

1651. “The Sitty are merchant folk.”— 

Bofjerius^ 8. 

1086. . And that if the Chetty Bazaar 

people do not immediately oiien their shops, 
and sell their grain etc. as usually, that the 
goods and commodities in their several ships 
be confiscated.” — In Wheeler, i. 152. » 

1726. “ Hie Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. . — Valentijn, Choro, 88. 

„ “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge ; the strength of a King is 
Courage ; the strength of a Bell ale (or Cul- 
tivator) is Revenue ; the strength of a 
Chetti is Money.” — Apophthegms of Geglon, 
tr. in Valenfijii, v. 390. 

c. 1754. “CMtties are a particular kind 
of merchants of Madras, and are generally 
very rich, but rank with the left-hatid cast, i 
—Ives, 25. ' - 


1796, ^“Getti, mercanti astuti, diligenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, friigali, ricchi.” — FmPao- 

Uno,m 

^ Chiamay, n.p. Tbe name of an ima- 
ginary lake, which in the maps of the 
16 tb century, followed by most of those, 
of tbe ITtb, is made tbe source of most 
of tbe great rivers of Purtber India, in- 
cluding tbe Brabmaputra, tbe Irawadi, 
tbe Saiwen, and tbe Menam. Lake 
Cbiania^^ was tbe counterpart of tbo 
African lake of tbe same period wMcb 
is made tbe source of all tbe great rivers 
of Africa, but it is less easy to suggest 
wbat gave rise to tbis idea of it. Tbe 
actual name seems taken from tbe State 
of Zimme (q.v.) or Cbiang-mai. 

^ c. 1544. “ So proceeding onward, he ar- 
rived at the Bake of Singlpamor, which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . — P. 31. 

Pinto (Cogan’s Tr.), p. 271. 

1552. “The Lake of Chiamai, Which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues in the 
interior, and from whicli issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining 'with 
others form the great river which passes 
through the midst of Siam, wbilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of Bengaia.” — 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1572. 

“ Olha o rio Menao, que se derrania 

I)o grande lago, que Chiamai se chama.” 

CamoeSyT.VlTx 

1652. “The Countrey of these Brames 
, . . extendeth Northwards from the neer- 
est Peguan Kingdomes . , . "watered with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, issuing 
from the Lake Chiamay, which though 600 
miles from the Sea, and emptying itself 
continually into so many Channels, con- 
tains 400 miles in compass, and is neverthe- 
less full of waters for the one or the other.” 
— P, HcylirCs Cosmographie, ii. 238. 

CHcane, CMcanery. These Eng- 
I Hsb words, signifying pettifogging, 

I' captious contention, taking every pos- 
I sible advantage in a contest, have 
been referred to Spanish cJiico, ‘ little,’ 
and to Er. chic, chicquet, a little bit, as 
by Mr. Wedgwood in bis Diet, of 
Eng. Etymology, See also quotation 
from Saturday Bemiew below. 

But there can be little doubt that 
the words are really traceable to tbe 
game of chaiigdn, or borse-golf. 
Tbis game is now well knovm in Eng- 
land under tbe name of polo (q.v.). 
But the recent introduction under that 
name is its second importation into 
Western Euroi)e. For in tbe middle 
ages it came from Persia to Byzan- 
tium, where it was popular under a 
modibcatioiL of its Persian name (verb 

L ‘ 
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r^vmvi(€Lv, playing ground T^vKavLcrrr]- 
ptov)y and from Byzantium it passed, 
as a pedestrian game, to Languedoc, 
wliere it was called, by a further 
modification, chicane (see Eucange, Bis-- 
sertations sut VEistoire de St, Louis, 
viii., and bis Olossarmm Graecitatis, 
s. V, T^vKavL^av ; also Ouseleg’s Travels, 
i. 345). The analogy of certain periods 
of the game of golf suggests bow tbe 
figurative meaning of chicaner might 
arise in taking advantage of tbe petty 
accidents of the surface. And this is 
tbe strict meaning of chicaner, as used 
by military writers. 

jDucange’s idea was that tbe Greeks 
bad borrowed both tbe game and tb© 
name from Franco, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of tbe Persian cliaugun. But be ex- 
plains well bow tbe tactics of tbe^game 
should have led to tbe appKcation of 
its name to ‘ ^ those tortuous i^roceedings 
of pleaders which we old px'actitioners 
call 5arre.s.” Tbe indication of tbe Per- 
sian origin of both tbe Greek and tbe 
French words is due to 'W. Ouseley and 
to Quatremere. Tbe latter has an inte- 
resting note, full of bis usual wealth of 
Oriental reading, in bis translation of 
Makrizi’s Mameluhe Sidtans, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp. 121 se^q, 

Tbe preceding etymology was put 
forward again ^ in Notes upon kir. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary pubnsbed by 
one of tbe present writers in Ocean 
Highicays, Sept. ,1872, p. 186, Tbe same 
etymology has since been given by 
Littz'6 (s.v.), who says: “D^s lors, la 
serie des sens est: jeu de mail, puis 
action de disixuter la partie, et enfin 
manoemTes processives.” 

Tbe Persian forms of tbe name are 
chaugdn and chatiigdn; but according 
to the Bahdri ^Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) tbe 
Xprimitive form of tbe word is chuJgdn 
from chul, ‘bent,’ which (as to tbe form) 
is corrobomted by tbe Arabic sawljdn,*^ 
Tbe meanings are according to Yullers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drum-stick; (3) a 
crook from which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of tbe royal 
insignia, otherwise called Eaukaba; 
(4) (The golf-stick, and) tbe game of 
borse-golf. 

, ^ On the other hand, a prolbablo origin of cJiau- 
gWii would be an Indian (Prakrit) word, meaning 
four-corners,” viz., as a name for the polo-ground. ; 
The cJiulg&n is possibly a ^ striving after meaning,’ 


The game is now quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, survhing 
only in certain regions adjoining 
India, as is specified under Polo. But 
for many centuries it wms the game of 
kings and courts over all Maliomnie- 
danAsia. Tbe earliest MLibomniedan 
historians represent the game of cbau- 
gan as familiar to tbe Sassaniaii kings ; 
Ferdusi puts tbe c/?.aw^a?i-stick into 
the bands of Siawusb, tbe father of 
Kai Kbusrn or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may be mentioned Nu- 
rixddln tbe Just, Atabek of Syria and 
tbe great enemy of tbe Crusaders. He 
was so fond of tbe game that be used 
(like Akbar in after days) to play it 
by lamp-light, and w'as severely re- 
buked by a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted to a mere amusement. 
Other zealous chaugd}i-]AaYevs were 
tbe great Saladin, jalrduddiu Mank- 
barni of ICbwririzm, and Malik Bibars, 
Marco Polo’s “ Bendocquedar Soldan 
of Babylon,” -who wus said more than 
once to have played ebaugan at Da- 
mascus and at Cairo within tbe same 
week. Many illustrious persons also 
are mentioned in Asiatic liistory as 
having met their death by accidents in 
tbe maiddn, as tbe cbaugan-beld w^as 
especially called ; e,g, Hutbuddin Ibak 
of Debli, who wus killed by such a fall 
at Lahore in (or about) 1207. 

In Makrizi (I. i. 121) wo read of an 
Amir at the Mameluke Goui-t called 
Husamuddin Lajin ’Azizi tbe Jukm- 
ddr (or I^ord High Polo-stick). 

It is not known when tbe game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than tbe 
beginning of the 8tb century.'^ Tbe 
fullest desciixxtion of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190), who does not 
however give tbe baibarian name : 

“The winter nowbeing over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus) devoted hunself to a cei-tain 
sober exercise which from the first bad been 
tbe custom of the Emx)erors and their sons 
to practise. This is tbe manner thereof. A 
party of young men divide into two equal 
bands, and in a flat space which has been 
measui'ed out xmiposely they cast a leather 
ball in size somewhat like an aiqJe ; and 
setting this in the middle as if it were a 


The court for chaugdn is ascribed by Codinus 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly be the sou of Arcadiiis (a.d. 40S-450), but 
rather Theodosius III. (716-718). 
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prize to be contended for they rush into the 
contest at full speed, each grasping in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes suddenly to a broad rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dried catgut. Then each party strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond the goal 
planted conspicuousty on the opposite side, 
for whenever the ball is stinick with the 
netted sticks through the goal at either 
side, that gives the victory to the other 
side. This is the land of game, evidently a 
slippery and dangerous one. For a player 
must be continually throwing himself right 
back, or bending to one side or the other, as 
he turns his horse short, or suddenly dashes 
olf at speed, with such strokes and twists as 
are needed to follow up the ball. . . And thus 
as the Em|;)eror was rushing round in furious 
fashion in this game, it so happened that 
the horse which he rode came violently to 
the ground. He was iDrostrate below the 
horse, and as he struggled vainly to extri- 
cate himself from its incumbent weight his 
thigh and hand were crushed beneath the 
saddle and much injured. . — In Bonn ed. 

pp. 263-264. 

"We see from tliis passage that at 
Byzantium the game was played with 
a kind of racket, and not with a |)olo- 
stick. 

We haye not been able to find an 
instance of the medieval Evendh chicane j 
in this sense, nor does Littre’s Dictionary j 
give any. ButDiicange states positively 
that in his time the word in this sense 
survived in Languedoc, and there 
could be no better e^^ddence. From 
HenscheFs Diicanc/e also we borrow a 
quotation which shows clmca, used for 
some game of ball, in French-Latin, 
surely a form of chaiigan or chicane. 

c. 820. “If a man dream that he is on 
horseback along with the King himself, or 
some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the chnkan. (^rot 
r^vKavL^^i) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to the success of 
his ball and the dexterity of his horse.” 
Again: ‘ ‘ If the King dream that he has won 
in the chukan. (oTt Ir^vKavi^ev) he shall find 
things prosper with him .” — The Dream^ 
Judgments of Achmct Ihn Sehdm, from a 
MS. Greek vei'sion quoted' by JDucange in 
Gloss. Graecitatis. 

c. 940. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
speaking of the rapids of the Danapris or 
Dnieper, says: “o Se rovro ^payfxos rocrov- 
rov ecTTL o-rei^b? b(Xoi' to rrXdro^s rov T^vfcaPtCTTrfpCov ” 

The defile in this case is as narrow as the 
width of the chukan^growid ”). — De Admin. 
Imp.^ cap. ix. (Bonned. iii. 75). 

969. “ Oumque inquisitionis sedicio non 
modica petit pro Constantino . . ex ea 
parte qua Zucanistri magnitude portendi- 
tur, Constantinus crines solutus per cancel- 
los caput exposuit, suaque ostensione populi 
mox tumultum sedavit.” — ZiudpraTidue, in 
Mon. fii. 333, » , ^ ' 


. . he selected certain of his medi- 
cines and drugs, and, made a goff-sUeJc (jau- 
kan ?) with a hollow handle, into which he 
introduced them j after which . . , he went 
again to the King . , . and directed him to 
repair to the horse-course, and to play with 
the ball and — Lmie’s Arabian 

Nights, i. 85-86, 

c. 1030-1040. “ Whenever you march . . , 
you must take these people with you, and 
you must ... not allow them to drink 
wine or to play at ckaughan.” — Baihaki in 
ElUot, ii. 120. 

1416. _ “Bemardus de Castro novo et non- 
nulli alii in studio Tholosano stiidentes, ad 
ludum lignobolini sive Chucarum luderunt 
pi'o vino et volema, qui Indus est quasi lu- 
dus billardi,” ke. — MS. quoted in Henschers 
Ducange. 

c. 1420. “TheT^vKa j/t crr^ p lov wasfoimded 
by Theodosius the Less . . . Basilius the 
Macedonian extended and levelled the 
Ti^vKapio-TTjptovT — Gc07\(/ms Oodmus de 
Antiq. Co7istant., Bonn. ed. 81-82. 

c. 1590. “His Majesty also ];)lays at 
chaugan in dark nights . . . the balls which 
are used at night are set on fire. . . For the 
sake of adding si^lendour to the games . . . 
His Majesty has knobs of gold and silver 
fixed to the tops of the ckaugdn sticks. If 
one of them breaks, any player that gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them.”— Ain -f- 
Akharl, i. 298. 

1837. “ The game of Choughan mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet; 
it is nothing but ‘hockey on horseback, ’and 
is excellent fun.” — Vigne, inJ, A. S. Bengal, 
vi, 774. 

1881. “One would at first sight be in- 
clined to derive the French chic from the 
English ‘cheek;’ but it appears that the 
English is itself the derived word, chic being 
an old Bomance word signifying finesse, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.” — ^at. Bev., Sept. 10, p. 
326 (Essay on French Slang). 

GMok, s. 

a. Hind, cliik; a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-split bamboo, 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer side. It is hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, both 
in houses and in tents. The thing may 
probably have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefsld’s Mon- 
gol. Diet. (2174) “ TcMk = Natte. ’ ’ The 
Ain (226) has cMgh. Chicks are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan. 

1673. “ Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaseable , . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latises.” — Fryer, 92. 

The pron. cheek is still not uncommon 
among English people. 

**The Coach where the Women were was 

: . : ; . , ^ i ^ n 2 ' , 
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covered with Cheeks, a sort of hanging Cur- 
tain, made with Bents variously Coloured 
with Lacker, and Checquered with Pack- 
tlired so artificially that you may see ail 
without, and yourself within unperceived.” 
’-Ibid. 83. 


1810. “Cheeks or Screens to keep out the 
■Williamson^ F. M, ii. 43. 


1825. “The check of the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
passes within. . d^—Heber, i. 192, ed. 1844. 


b. Short for cMckeen, a sum of fom* 
rupees. This is the Venetian zecchino, 
ceccJdno» or sequin, a gold coin long 
current on the shores of India, and 
which still frequently turns up in 
treasure-troYo, and in hoards. In the 
early jiart of the loth century Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
India Venetian ducats, i. e. sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fact to our o'wn day, chick was a term 
in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e. g. 

I’ll bet you a chick.” 

The word zeccJiino is from the Zecca, 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from sikka, ‘a coining 
die.’ The double history of this word 
is curious. TVe have just seen how 
in one form, and by what circuitous 
secular journey, through Egypt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a place 
in the Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. By 
a director route also it has found a 
distinct place in the same repository 
under the form sicca(q.v.), andinthis 
shape it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Ofhce. It is 
remarkable how first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilization, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of Eng- 
lish commerce and power, should thus 
have brought together two woi'ds iden- 
tical in origin, after so widely divergent 
a career. 

The sequin is sometimes called in 
the South “ shanarcash,” because the 
Eoge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shan dr, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree I See also Venetian. 

We apprehend that the gambling 
phrases ‘ chicken-stakes ’ and ‘ ckicken- 
hazard ’ originate in the same word. 


1583, ‘ ‘ Chickinos which be pieces of Golde 
woorth seiien shillings a piece, sterling.” — 
Caesar Frederid, in Hak. ii. 34k 
1608. “When I was there (at Venice) a 


chiqniney w^as worth, eleven livers and 
'eb 


twelve sols.”— Crudities, ii. 68. 
1609. “Three or four thousand chequins 
as pretty a proportiGn to live; quietly 


on, and so give over,” — Pericles, P. of Tfjre, 
iv. 2. ... " '. 


1612. “The Grand Signiors Custome f)f 
this Port I>Ioha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 chicQueiies.” — Saris, in Pitrchas, i. 
348. 

1623. “jShall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knock’d at an outcry.” — Beaum. tO 
Flet, The Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 

1689. “Four Thousand Checkins he pri- 
vately tyed to the flooks of an Anchor under 
W ater . ” — Ovi ar/ton, 418. 

1711. “He (the Broker) will charge 32 
Shahees per Chequeen, when they are not 
worth 31 -i in the Bazar.” — Lock}jer,2'21 . 

1727- “When my Barge landed him, he 
gave the Cockswain five Zequeens, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Fruit. ” — 
A. Ham. I 301, 


1866. 

“Whenever master spends a chick, 

I keep back two rupees. Sir.” 

Trevehian, The Daivk Bungalow. 


1875. “‘Can’t do much harm by losing 
twentj’- chicks,’ observed the Colonel in 


Anglo-Indian argoV — The Dilemma, ch. x. 


CMcken, s. Embroidery. CMckeu- 
walla, an itinerant dealer in embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs, 2 ^<-fficoats, and 
such like. From Pers. chikin or chiklUy 
‘ art needlework.’ 


^ Chickore, s. The red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Caccahis cliu- 
kor, (iray.- It is common in the West- 
ern Himalaya, the FT. Punjab, and in 
Afghanistan. The franco! in of Moor- 
croft’s Travels is really the chickore. 
The name ap 2 )ears to he Sansk. chakora, 
and this disj^oses of the derivation 
formerly suggested hy one of the 
present winters, as from the Mongol 
tsokhor, ‘ dajqiled or pied ’ (a word, 
moreover, which the late Prof, 
Schiefner informed us is only ap- 
plied to horses). The name is some- 
times applied to other birds. Thus, 
according to Cunningham it is applied 
inLadak to the Snow-cook ( 
Himalayensis, Gray), and he appears to 
give chd-kor as meaning ‘ white-bird ’ in 


meaning 

Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘ snow chnkor 


and ‘ strath-chukor ’ as sj)ortsmen\s 
names for this fine bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
hy local English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge [Orlygornis. 
gidaris, Tern.) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in Hind, kaiyah or ban-iltar (‘forest 
partridge ’). See Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 
67 o. 

Also the birds described in the ex- 
tract from hli*. Abbott below do not 
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appear to have been caccahis (which he 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘ red- 
legged partridge’). And the use of 
the word by Persians (apparently) is 
notable ; it does not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is probably some 
mistake. The birds spoken of may 
have been the Large Sand-grouse 
{Pterochs ctrenarius, Pal.), which in 
both Persia and Afghanistan is called 
by names meaning ‘ Black-breast.’ 

The belief that the chichore eats fire, 
mentioned in a quotation below, is 
probably from some verbal misconcep- 
tion (quasi citish-Mdr ?). Jerdon states 
that the Afghans call the bird the 
^ Pii’e- eater.’ 

c. 1190. “. . . plantains and fruits, Koils, 
Chakors, peacocks, Sarases, beautiful to be- 
hold .” — ThQ Prithirdja Mdsaii of Chand 
Barddlf in Ind. Ant, i. 273. 

In the following passage the word 
cator is supposed by the editor to be a 
clerical error for ^cmr or cliacor, 

129$. “The Emperor has had several little 
houses erected in which he keeps in mew a 
huge number of cators, which are what we 
call the Great Pai'tridge .” — Marco Polo, i. 
287 {2nd ed.). 

1520. ‘ ‘ Haidar Alemditr had been sent by 
me to the Kafers. He met me below the 
Pass of Bildij, accompanied by some of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins 
of wine. While coming do^vn the Pass, he 
saw prodigious numbers of Chikurs. ” — Baber, 
282. 

1814, “. . . partridges, quails, and a bird 
which is called Cupk by the Persians and 
Afghauns, and the hill Chikore by the In- 
dians, and which I understand is known in 
Europe by the name of the Greek Part- 
ridge.” — BlipMnstone's OanbooL i, 192 (ed. 
1839). 

c. 1815.- “One day in the fort he found a 
hill-partridge enclosed in a wicker basket... 
This bird is called the ckuckoor, and is said 
to eat fire.” — 3Xrs. Sherwood, Autobiog, 
440. 

1850. “A flight of birds attracted my at- 
tention ; I imagine them to be a species of 
bustard or grouse — black beneath and with 
much white about the wings, — they were 
beyond our reach; the people called them 
Chukore.” — K. Abbott, Notes during a 
Journey in Persia, in J. E, Geog. Boc* 
XXV. 41. 

CMlaw, n.p. A place on the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
pearl-fishery. The name is a corrup- 
tion of the Tamil saldhham, ‘ the 
diving,* ’ in Singhalese it is Hedavatta. 
The name was commonly applied by 
the Portuguese to the whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals {Baixoa de Chllao) in 


the Gulf of Manaar, between Ceylon 
and the coast of Madura and Tinne- 
velly. See for example quotation from 
Correa under Beadala. 

1610- “La pesqueria de Chilao . . . i^or 
hazerse antiguamente in un puerto del mis- 
mo nombre en la islade Seylaii . . . llamado 
asi por ista causa; por que cMlao, en lengua 
Chengala, . . . quiere dezir yesqueriaJ — 
Teixeira, Pt. ii. 29. 

CMllum, s. Hind, chilam; “the 
part of the JinMa (see Hooka) which 
contains the tobacco and charcoal balls, 
whence it is sometimes loosely used for 
the pipe itself, or the act of smoking 
it ” (Wilsoji). It is also applied to the 
replenishment of the bowl, in the same 
way as a man asks for “another glass.” 
The tobacco, as used by the masses in 
the hubble-bubble, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with ffoor, i, e., 
molasses, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keej) it alight. 

1781. “Dressing a hubble-bubble, i^er 
week at 3 chillums a day, 

fan 0, dubs 3, cash 0. 

Prison Experiences in Captiritg 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, in Lives 
of Lindsays, iii* 

1811. “ They have not the same scruples 
for the Chillumas for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . . whereas the very 
in'oi^ositioii for the Hooka gives rise fre- 
quently to the most ridiculous quarrels. — 
Bolvyns, iii. 

1828. “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, %vhich had just been 
furnished with another cMllum.” — The Kuz- 
zilbash, i. 2. 

1829. “Tugging away at your hoolph, 
find no smoke ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and s'mpoose.^^ — John 
Bhipp, ii. 159. 

184k “Jos however . . . could not 
think of movingtillhis baggage was cleared, 
or of travelling until he could do so with his 
chillum.” — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. xxiii. 

CMllumbriim, n.p. A town in S. 
Arcot, which is the site of a famous 
temple of Siva, properly SMdambu- 
ram. Etym. obscure. 

CHllnmcIiee, s. Hind. chiJmncM, 
alsosiJfcJii, and silpclil, of which cMlain-^ 
chi is probably a corruption. A 
basin of brass (as in Bengal), or tinned 
copper (as usually in the West and 
South) -for washing hands. The form 
of the word seems Turkish, but we 
cannot trace it. 

- ,1715. “We prepared for our first present. 



1848. “'Try a cliili with it. Miss 
Sharpe,’^ said Joseph, really interested. 
‘A chili V said Kebecca, gapping. ^Oh 
yes How fresh and ™en they 

look,* she said, and put one intoher month. 
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viz., 1000 gold mohurs . . . the unicorn’s 
horn . . . the astoa (?) and chelnmgie of 
Manilla work. . . ”“In ii. 246. 

1833. “ Oiir supper was a peelatu , . . 
when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
and each washed his hands and mouth,” — 
P. Gordon, Fragment of the Jourmlofa Tour, 
&c. 

1851. “When a chilumchee of water sans 


soap was provided, 'Have you no soap?’ 
Sir G. Napier asked ” — Mawson, Indian 


Command of Sir G. Mapkr, 

There is an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not yonch for, that 


It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer .” — Vanitg 
Fair, ch. iii. 


CMmney-glass, S. Gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the 
■flower and 2 flant Allavianda cathartica 
{Sir G. Birdwood). 


one of the orators on the great Hast 


ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as ' ' grasping his cML 
him in one hand and his cMllninchee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is nsed chieflj’' by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants. In Bombay 
the article has a different name. And 
it is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“Presidential” iDrejudices, that on 


hearing the Bombay army commended 


China, n.p. The European ■ know- 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
and^ Sinae goes back nearly to the 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhajDs, the similar 
a 2 )plication of the name of Ohinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 
probable origin of the name — wiich 
is essentially a name aiijflied by 
foreigners to the country, — as yet sug- 
gested, is that j)ut forward by Baron 
F. von Eichthofen, that it conies from 
Jili^nan, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only j)ort 


T. -u ~ AT CG 1 1 ‘1 A • • ^ A ^ ■which was open for foreign trade with 

by a brotbei; officer, he broke out in just ; cffina at the beginning of our ora, and 

that ^ that province was then included 


wi’ath : “ The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ! They 

call a chillumchee a gindy I the 

Beasts I ” 


Chilly, s. The popular Anglo-Indian 
name of the pod of red pepper {Capsi- 
cum fruticosimi and 0, annumii, Nat. 
Ord. Solanaceae). There can be little 
doubt that the name, as stated by 
Bontius in the quotation, was taken 
from Chili in S. America, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

1631. . . eos addere fructum Eicini 

Americani, quod lada Chili Malaii vocant, 
quasi dicas Piper e Chile, Brasiliae conter- 
mina regione.”-— Jac. Bontii, Dial. Y. p. 10. 

^ Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon- 
tius calls it ^ piper Ghilensis/ and also 
‘Eicinns Braziliensis.’ But his com- 
mentator, Piso, observes that Eicinus 
is quite improper ; ' ' vera Piperis sive 
Oapsici Braziliensis species apparet.” 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable. 


adniirdstratively wdthin the limits of 
China Proper {see Richthofen, Chrna, i. 
504-510 ; the same author’s papers in 
the Trans, of the Berlin Geog. Soc. for 
1876 ; and a paper by one of the pre- 
sent wTiters in Proc. E. Geog. Soc. 
November, 1882). 

(After tins w^as in our friend 
M. Terrien de la Couj)erie communi- 
cated an elaborate note, of which w'-e 
can but state the general gist. Wliilst 
he quite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking, anciently called 
Kiao-ti, was the Kattigara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
have been the original of Sinae. This 
he does on two chief grounds: (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Eiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal further south, 
corresponding to the modern province 
of An {NgM Ane, in the map of M. 
Dutreuil de Ehins, the capital of 
wdiich is about 2° 17' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). ^ This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geograj)hy of Annam. A 7 i 
was one of the twelve provinces of 
Cochin China jwoper till 1 820-41 , wffien, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Chen- 
Ching, i.e. Cochin-China. (2) That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
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as indicated by tlie Ohineso antborities 
of tbe Han period, was Nit-fiam. It 
is still pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
(tbe most arcbaic of the Gbinese 
dialects) Nhui^namf and in Cantonese 
Yat-nam. M. Terrien fnrtber points 
out that tbe export of Gbinese goods, 
and tbe traffic with tbe south and 
west, was for seyeral centuries b.g. 
monopolised by tbe State of Tsen 
(no-w pronounced in Sinico-Anammite 
Vhe7i, and in Mandarin Tien)^ which 
corresponded to tbe centre and west of 
modern Yun-nan. Tbe 8he-hi of Sze- 
ma Tsieii (b.c. 91), and tbe Annals 
of tbe Han Dynasty aftbrd inters 
esting information on this subject. 
When the Emperor AVu-ti, in con- 
sequence of Cbang-Kien’s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent enyoys 
to find tbe route followed by the 
traders of Sbub {ie. Sze-cbuen) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Tang-Iviang, Xing of Tsen, who ob- 
jected to then- exploring trade-routes 
through bis territory, saying haughtily: 
* Has tbe Han a greater dominion 
tbaix oui’s ? ^ 

M. Terrien conceives that as ' tbe 
only communication of this Tsen State 
with tbe Sea would be by tbe Song- 
Xoi E., the emporium of sea-trade 
with that state would be at its mouth, 
viz., at Xiao-ti or Xattigara. Thus, 
be considers, tbe name of Tse?!^ this 
powerful and arrogant State, tbe 
monoj)oliser of trade-routes, is in all 
probabibty that which spread far and 
wide tbe name of Chm^ Sm^ Sinae, 
Thinae, and jDreserved its i^redomin- 
ance in tbe mouths of foreigners, even 
when, as in tbe 2nd century of our 
era, tbe great Empire of tbe Han had 
extended over the Delta of tbe Song- 
Koi. 

This tbeoiy needs more consideration 
than we can give it whilst this work is 
passing through tbe press. But it 
will doubtless have discussion else- 
where. And it does not disturb Eicbt- 
bofen’s identification of Xattigara). 

c. A.D. 80-89. “Behind this country 
{Chryse) the sea comes to a termination 
somewhere in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is a 
very peat city called Thinae, from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs fare 
brought overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gaza, as they are on the other hand by the 
Ganges Eiver to Limyrice. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 
ar between are those who come from it. . 


'--Yenplus Maris Erythraei , — See Muller, 
Creog. G7\ Min. i. 303. 

c. 150. “ The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the IJnkhpwn 
Land which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Asia Minor, the 
Sinae and the natives of Serice . . , 
Claudius Ftoleiny, Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

^ c. 545. “The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, ^bnt avast distance further off than the 
Persian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediba, and the Greeks Taprobane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tzinista) is the name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left. Just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barbari {i.e. the Somali Country) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo- 
sophers called Brachmaiis tell you that if you 
were to stretch a straight cord from Tzinitza 
through Persia to the Eoman territory, you 
would just divide the world in halves.” — 
Cosmas, Topog. Christ., Bk. II. 

c. 641. “In 641 The Xing of Magadha 
(Behar, etc.) sent an ambassador with a let- 
ter to the Chinese Court. The emperor . . . 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the Xing . . . and to invite his submission. 
The King Shiloj^-to (Siladitya) was all aston- 
ishment. ‘ Since time immemorial, ’ he asked 
his officer, *did ever an ambassador come 
ivomMohocMnian ?' . . . The Chinese author 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called MohodiAxitan 
(Maha-Chinasthilna).” — From Cathay, &c., 
Ixviii. 

781. “Adam Priest and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthan . . . The preachings of our 
Fathers to the Xing of Tzinia .” — Syriac Fart 
of the Inscription of Singanfu. 

11th Century. The “King of China” 
(Shinaiftoras/ia/i) appears in the list of 
provinces and monarchies in the great In- 
scription of the Tan j ore Pagoda. 

1128. China and Mahdchma. appear in a 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
in the AbhUashitdrthachintdmayd of the Cha- 
lukya Yrng.— Somesvaradiva [MS.]* Bk. HI. 
ch. 6. 

1298. “You must know the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of Chin . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, ’tis Manzi 
they mean .” — Marco Folo, Bk. III. ch. iv. 

c. 1300. “Large ships, called in the lan- 
guage of Chin ‘junlcs,’ bring vaidous sorts of 


* It may "be well to append liere the whole list 
which I find on a scrap of paper in Dr. BurneU’s 
handwriting (Y) ; 

Pohalapiira. Anitavuta (AiiMlvdd). 

Ghinavaill. Sn'niipura.. 

Avantikshetra (UJjatn'). Mulasthiina (Multan}. 

Hagai>attaiia Toi tidesa. 

Pan4ya^’e^ (Madura). Pahehapattana. 
Allikakara. China. 

Simhaladvipa (Ceylon). Mahacluna. 

OoiJiS/i'asthana (1*0- Kalingaclesa (Tehigw 

Gnjaiiastliana. Country). 

ThSgito {Thana ?). Vaiigadeaa (Bengal). 
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choice mercliandize and cloths. . — Rashi- 
diiddin in Elliot, i. 69. 

1516. . there is the Kingdom of 

China, which they say is a veiy extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . . ” — Barhosa, 204. 

1563: Then Knelins and Mathiolns of 

Siena say that the best camphor is from 
China, and that the best of all Camphors is 
that pnrihed by a certain barbarian King 
whom they call King (of) China. 

‘‘ 0. Then you may tell Ruelius and Ma- 
thiolus of Siena that though they are so well 
accj[uainted with Greek and. Latin, there’s no 
need for them to make such a show of it as to 
call every body ‘ barbarians ’ who is not of 
their own race, and that besides this they are 
quite wrong in the fact . . . that the King 
of China does not occupy himself with mak- 
ing camphor, and is in fact one of the greatest 
Kings known in the world .” — Garcia Be Ona, 

i. 45 b. 

c. 1500, “Near to this is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting this 
to be the capital city .” — Ay ecu, ed. 1800, 

ii. 4.— See Macheen. 

philia, s. In the sense of porcelain 
this word {Chlni, &c.) is used in Asi- 
atic languages as well as in English. 
In English it docs not occur in Min- 
shew (2nd ed. 162.7), though it does in 
some earlier publications. 

The phrase Chinci’-dislies as occurring 
in Drake and in Shakspeare, shows 
how the word took the sense of porce- 
lain in our own and other languages. 
The phrase China’-dishes as firstused was 
analogous to But in the , 

latter we have never lost the geogra- 
phical sense of the adjective. In the 
w^ord turquoises, again, the phrase 
was no doubt originally pierres tur- 
quoises, or the like, and here, as in 
china dishes, the specific has super- 
seded the generic sense. The use of 
arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china, 

851. “There is in China a very fine clay 
with which they make vases transparent 
like bottles; water can be seen inside of 
them. These vases are made of clay.’*— 
Meinaiid, Relations, i. 34. 

c. 1350. “China-ware {al-faJchlchdr dl- 
Siniy) is not made except in the cities of 
Zaitim and of Sin Kalan. . Batata, 

iv. 256. 

c. 1530. “I was passing one day along a 
street in Damascus, when I saw a slave boy 
l^t fall from his hands a great China dish 
{sahfat min al-hakhkhar al-Siniy) which they 
call in that country sakn. It broke, and a 
crowd gathered round the little Mameluke.” 
— Ihn Batata, i. 238. 

c. 1567. “ Le mercantie ch’andauano ogn’ 
anno da Goa a Bezeneger erano molti caualli 


Arabi . . . e anche di China, zafa- 

ran, e scarlatti.”' — Cesare dd Federici in Ram, 
iii. 389. 

1579. . we met with one ship more 

loaden with linnen, China silke, and China- 
dishes . . .” — Dr ake, World Encompassed, iix 
Hak. Soc. 112. 

c. 1580. “ITsum vasorum aiireorum et 
argenteorum Aegyptii rejecerunt, iibi mur- 
rhina vasa adinvenere ; quae ex India affe- 
rimtur, et ex ea regione quam Sini vocant, 
ubi conficimitur ex variis la 3 .)idibus, praeci- 
]3ueque exjaspide.” — Prosp. Alpinas, Pt. I., 
p. 55. 

c. 1590. “ The gold and silver dishes are 

tied up in rod cloths, and those in Copper 
and China (chlnl) in white ones.” — Ain, i. 
58. 

c. 1603. “ . . . as it were in a fruit-dish, a 

dish of some threepence, jmur honours have 
seen such dishes ; they are not China dishes, 
but very good dishes.” — Pleasure for Mea- 
sure, ii. 1. 

^lGOS-9. “ A faire China dish (which cost 
ninetie Rupias, or forty-five Reals of eight) 
was broken.”— mPurchas, i. 220. 

1609. “He has a lodging in the Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch -when ladies 
are gone to the China-house, or the Ex- 
change, that he may meet them by chance, 
and give them presents. ...” 

“Ay sir: his wife was the rich China- 
woman, that tlie courtiers visited so often.” 
—Beji Jonson, iSilent Woman, I. i. 

1615. 

“ . . . Oh had I now niy Wishes, 
Sure you should learn to make their China 
Dishes.” 

Doggrel prefixed to Coryafs Crudities, 
c. 1690. Kaempfer in his account of the 
Persian Court mentions that the dej)art- 
ment where porcelain and plate dishes, &c., 
\vere kept and cleaned ^vas called Chin- 
khana, ‘ the China-closet ’ ; and tho.se ser- 
vants who carried in the dishes were called 
Chinikash. — Amoen. Exot, p. 125. 

1711. “ Purselaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good In.structions 
I are as necessary for Package as Purchase.” 

I — LQckye7% 126. 

1747. “The Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Easy ; which far Exceeds any Thing <.>f 
the Kind yet Published. By a Lady. 
London. Printed for the. Author, and Sold 
by Mrs. Asburn a China Shn]> Wonivan, 
Corner of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVII.” 
This is the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Glass’s Cookery, as given by G. A. 
Saia in Illd. Ffews, May 12th, 1883. 

1876. Schuyler mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turke.stan is called 
Chini, and bears a clums^^ imitation of a 
Chinese mark.— (See Turkestan, i. 187.) 

For tlio following interesting note 
on the Aiubic use ■wo are indebted to 
Professor Robertson Smith ; — 

Siniya is spoken of thus in the Lataifo’l- 
inaTirif of al-TiiTilibi, ed. De Jong, 
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Leyden, 1867, a book written in A. D. 990. 
“ The Arabs were wont to call all elegant 
vessels and the like Siniya {i.e,, Chinese), 
whatever they really were, because of the 
specialty of the Chinese in objects of 
vert a ; and this usage remains in the 
common word smvdnd (pi. of slmi/a) to 
the present day.” 

So in the Tajm'iho%Omam of Ibn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
at the wedding of Mamun with Buran 

her grandmother stre\ved over her 1,000 
pearls from a siniya of gold.” In Egypt 
the familar round brass trays, used to dine 
off, are now called siniya (vulgo sa7iiya), 
and so is a Buropean'saucer. 

The expression s Inly at al A Chinese 
sintyaG is quoted by De Goeje from a 
poem of Abul-shibl Agani, xiii. 27. 

CMna-Bnekeer, n.p. One of tbe 
cMef Delta-mouths of the Irawadi is 
so called in marine charts. We have 
not been able to ascertain the origin 
of the name, further than that Prof. 
Forchhaminer, in his Rotes on the Early 
Eist, and Geog, of Br. Burma (j). 16), 
states that the country between Bun- 
goon and Bassein, i.e. on the west 
of the Bangoon Biver, bore the name 
of FohJiara, of which Buckeer is a cor- 
ruption. This does not ex|)lain the 
China, 

China-Boot, s. A once famous 
drug, known as Radix Gliinae and 
Tuber Ghinae^ being the tuber of 
various species of Bmilax (N, 0. Bmi- 
laceaoy the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
used vdth good effect on Charles Y. 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
a great repute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem in the native phar- 
macopoeias of China and India. 

15G3. I wish to take to Portugal 

some of the Boot or Wood of China, since 
it is not a contraband drug. , . . 

0. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on the 
confines of Muscovy .... and because in 
all those regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the mo^'honapolitano, the 
merciful God hath willed to give them this 
root for remedy, and with it the good physi- 
cians there know well the treatment.” — 
Garcia, f. 177. 

c. 1590. Sircar Silhet is very moun- 
tainous .... China-Boot (chob-chml) is 
reduced here in great plenty, w^hich was 
ut lately discovered by some Turks,” — 
Ayeen Akh., by Gladwin, ii. 10. 

1598. “ The roote of China is commonlie 
vsed among the Egyptians. , . , specially 


for a consumption, for the which they seeth 
the roote China in broth of a henne or cocke, 
whereby they become whole and faire of 
face.” — JDr. FaUida^ms, m Limehoten, 124. 

c. 1610. “Quant h la verole. ... Ils la 
guerissent sans suer avec du hois d’Es- 
chine. , , — Pyrard de la FaL ii. 9 (ed* 

1679). 

^ CMnapatam, n.p. A name some- 
times given by the natives to Madras. 
The name is now written Sliennaipp^t- 
tanam, and the following is the origin 
of that name according to the state- 
ment given in W. Hamilton’s Emdos- 
tan. 

On “this part of .the Coast of Coroman- 
del . , , the English . . . possessed no 
fixed establishment until A.r). 1639, in which 
year, on the 1st of March, a grant was re- 
ceived from the descendant of the Hindoo 
dynasty of Bijanagur, then reigning at 
C'handergherry, for the erection of a fort. 
This document from Sree Bung Bayeel 
expressly enjoins, that the town and fort to 
be ei'ected at Madras shall be called after 
his own name, Sree Rimr/a Rayapatam; but 
the local governor or Naik, Bamerla Ven- 
catadri, who first invited Mr. Francis Day, 
the chief of Aimagon, to remove to Madras, 
had i>reviously intimated to him that he 
would have the new English establishment 
founded in the name of his father ChennajD- 
pa, and the name of Ohenappapatam con- 
tinues to be universally applied to the town 
of Madras by the natives of that division 
of the south of India named Di’avida,” — 
(Yol. II., p. 413).^ 

CMneliew, CMnclieo, u.p. A port 
of Eubkien in China. Some ambiguity 
exists as to the application of the 
name. In English charts the name is 
now attached to the ancient and famous 
port of Chwan-chau-fu {Thsiouan- 
cheou-fou of French writers), the Zay- 
ton of Marco Polo and other medieval 
travellers. But the Chincheo of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese to this day, 
and the CMnchew of older English 
hooks, is, as Mr. G. Phillips pointed 
out some years ago, not Chwan-chau- 
fu, but Gliang-cliau’-fu, distant from the 
former some 80 m. in a direct line, and 
about 140 by navigation. The province 
of Eubkien is often called Qhinclieo by 
the early Jesuit writers. Changchau 
and its dependencies seem to have con- 


* A note of Dr. Burnell's on this subject has un- 
fortunately been mislaid. He doubted this origin 
of the name, and considered that the actual name 
could hardly have been formed from that of Chen- 
appa. It is possible that some name similar to 
Chinapatan was borne by the idace previously. It 
will bfe seen under Madras that Barros curiously 
connects the Chinese with St. Thome. 
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stituted the ports of Puhkien with 
which Macao and Manilla communi- 
cated, and hence apparently they ap- 
plied the same name to the port and 
the province, though Chang-chan was 
never the official capital of Pnhkien 
(see Fncyc. Britcmn.^ 9th ed. s.v. and 
references there). 

CMncheos is used for ‘‘people of 
Pnhkien” in a quotation nnder Com- 
pound, q.v. 

1517. “ . . . . in another place called 
Chinclieo, where the people were much 
richer than in Canton {Caiitdo). I’rom that 
city used every year, before oiir people came 
to^Malaca, to cometoMalaca4junks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India.” — Correa j ii. 529. 

_ Chin-chin. In the “pigeon Eng- 
lish” of Chinese ports this signifies 
‘ salutation, comj)liments,^ or ‘ to 
salute,’ and is much used by English- 
men as slang in such senses. It is a 
corruption of the Chinese phrase 

Pekingese eliding -eliding, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘thank-you,’ 
‘adieu,’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious worship 
of any kind (see Joss). It is cuiious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint story 
told to William of Eubruck by a 
Chinese priest whom he met at the 
Court of the^ Great Khan (see be- 
low). And it is equally remark- 
able to find the same story related 
with singular closeness of correspond- 
ence out of “the Chinese books of 
Geography ” by Francesco Carletti, 
350 years later (in 1600). He calls 
the creatures Zinzin (Bagionamenti di 
F. C., pp. 138-9). 

1253. “One day there sate by me a cer- 
tain priest of Cathay, dressed in a red cloth 
of exquisite colour, and when I asked him 
whence they got such a dye, he told me how 
in the eastern parts of Cathay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not bend. . . , 
The huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and these creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin ChinF^—Itinerarium. 
in Bee. de Voyages, iv. 328, 

Probably some form of this phrase 
m intended in the word used by Pinto 
^ the following passage, which Cogan 
letaves untranslated : . 

c. 1.540. “So after we had sauted one 
another .after the manner of the Ooxmtry, 


they went and anchored by the shore ” (in 
’ orig. ^\despois de se fazerem as suas e as 
nossas salvas a Charachina c&mo entre este 
gente se custimaJ^) In Cogan, p. 56; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1795. “ The two junior members of the 
Chinese deputation came at the ajjpointed 
hour. ... On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt stop, 
and resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them, 
until I should first be seated; in this 
dilemma Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
China, advised me what was to be done ; I 
immediately seized on the foremost, %vhilsfe 
the Doctor himself grappled with the 
second ; thus we soon fixed them in their 
seats, both parties, during the struggle, re- 
peating CMn Chin, Chin Chin, the "Chinese 
term of salutation.” — Symes, Umbassy to 
A va, 295. 

1829. “One of the Chinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you come down.’”-~T/te Banhime at 
' Canton, p. 20. 

1880. “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface our beautiful language, the 
English seem to glory in its distortion, and 
wfili often ask one another to come to 
‘ chow-chow ’ instead of dinner ; and send 
their ‘chin-chin,’ even in letters, rather 
than their conqidiments ; most of them ig- 
norant of the fact that ‘ cfmu-ehom * is no 
more Chinese than it is Hebrew ; that 
though an expression used by 
the Chinese, does not in its true meaning 
come near to the ‘good-bye, old fellow,’ for 
which it is often used, or the compliments 
for which it is frequently siibstitated.” — W. 
Gill, Biver of Golde7i Band, i. 156. 

CMnsura, ii*p- A town on the 
Hoogly Eiver, 26 miles above Calcntta, 
on the west bank, ■which was the seat 
of a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 1824, when it was ceded to 
us by the Treaty of London, under 
which the Dutch gave up Malacca and 
their settlements in continental India, 
whilst we withdrew from Sumatra. 

1705. “ La Loge appellt^e Chamdernagor 
esfc une trhs-belle Maison situee sur le bord 
d’nn des bras du fieuve de Gauge. . . A une 
lieue de la Loge il y a une grande Ville a] )- 
pell4e Chinchurat. . f'—Ltdlliej', 64-65. ’ • 

1726. “The jfiace where otir Lodge (or 
Factory) is is properly called Sinterim [?.c. 
Chinsura] and not Hoogli (which is the 
name of the village).”— v. 162, 

1727. “ Chincliura, ■where the Dutch 
Emporium stands .... the Factors have 
a great many good Houses standing jfiea- 
santly on .the Eiver-Side; and ail of them 
have pretty Gardens.”—^. Barn, ii. 20. 

Chints, Chinch, s. A hug. This 
word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England, It is a corrup- 
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tion of tie Portuguese chi ache, wliich 
again is from cimcx. Mrs. Trollope, 
in iter once famous book on tbo Do- 
mestic Manners of tlic ximericans, 
made much of a supposed instance of 
affected sqiieaini.shncss in American 
ladies, -who used the word c'hi)ttses in- 
stead of hugs. Put she was ignorant 
of the fact that c/oh fs was an old and 
proper name for the _ objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘ bug ' being originally 
but a ffguratiTO (and perhaps a polite) 
term, an obj eet of disgust and 
horror’ {WedgiuoutiX Thus the case 
was exactly the oi^posito of what 
she chose to imagine; chints was the 
real name, hwj the more or less 
affected euphonism. 

1616. “In the night we were likewise 
very much disquiete< I with another sort, 
called Musqucctoc.i, like oiir Gnats, but 
some-what less ; and in that season w^e 
were very much troubled with Ciunches, 
another sort of little truuidesome and offen- 
sive creatures, like little Ti/cf-.^ : and these 
annoyed us two waves ; as first by their 
biting and stinging, and then by their 
stink .” — Terrify ed. 1065, p. 372. 

1645.^ “. . . . ft)!' the nutst part the bed- 
steads in Italy are af ftn-goil iron gilded, 
since it is impossible to keepe the wooden 
ones from the chimices.” — ii’/'c/y/Pa Diarm 
8ept. 29. 

1673. “ . . . . Our Bodies broke out 
into small fiery Pimples .... augmented 
by Muskeetoe-Bites, and Chinees raising 
Blisters on ns.” — 35. 

„ “ Chints are venomous, and if 

squeezed leave a most Poysonous Stench.” 

— m 

Chintz, s, A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth; Port, chita; Mahr. chU, \ 
and Hind, clunt. The word in tMs- 
last form occurs (c. 1590) in the 
i-'AJehari (p. 95). It comes aj^parently 
from the Sansk. chitra, “ yariegated, 
speckled.’ The best chinizes^eie bought 
on the Madras coast, at Masulipatam 
and Badras. 

The Prench form of the word is chitSy 
which has suggested the 2 )ossibility of 
our sheet being of the same origin. 
But cliite is apparently of Indian origin, 
thi'ough the Portuguese, whilst sheet 
is much older than the Portuguese 
communication with India. Thus 
(1450) in Sir T. Cimiberworth’s will 
he directs his “wreched body to be 
beryd in a chiite with owte any kyste ” 
{Academy^ Sept, 27, 1879, p. 230). 
The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is ycry curious. 


1614, . . . cMuts and chadors . . . .” 

— Peyto7iy in Purchas, i. 530. 

1653, “ Chites en Indou signifie des 
toilles impriinees.”— jDc la Boiillcuje-le-Gouz. 
ed. 1057, p. 530. 

c. 1666. “ Le principal trafic des Hol- 
landois li Amedabad, est de chites, qui sont 
de toiles peintes.” — Thevenoty v. So. 

In the English version (1687) this is writ- 
ten schites (iv., ch. v.). 

1676. ‘ ‘ Chites or Painted Calicuts, which 
they call Calmendar, that is done with a 
pencil, are made Jn the Kingdom of Gol- 
conda, and pai'ticularly about JlasiiUjpa- 
— Tavernier, Eng. Tr., p. 126. 

1725. “The returns that are injurious 
; to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
. country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 

silks, stuffs, of herba, and barks.”— 

JTeio Voyage round the World. Works, Ox- 
ford, 1840, p. 161. 

1726. “ The W arehouse Keeper reported 
to the Board, that the chintzes, being 
brought from painting, had been examined 
at the sorting godown, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the 
paintings were w'orse than the musters.” — 
In Wheeler, ii. 407. 

o. 1733. 

“ Ko, let a channing chintz and Brussels 
lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my life- 
less face.” 

Po 2 >e, Moral Pssays, i. 248. 

“ And, when she sees her friend in deep 
despair, 

Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 
Mohair . . . 

Do. ii. 170. 

1817. “ Blue cloths, and chintzes in 
particular, have always formed an extensive 
article of import from Western India.” — 
JRaffies, JS. of Java, i. 86. 

In the earlier books about India some 
kind of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q. V.). See the phraseology in the 
quotation from "^Tieeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
has long ceased. When one of the 
present writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1 866 — 67) , chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Sadras, who had been taught by the 
Dutch, the cambric being fnrnished to 
him by a Madras chetty (q.v.). He is 
now dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be had.* The former 


* I leave tliis passage as Dr. Burnell vu’ote it. 
But though limited to a specific locality, of which 
I douht not it was true, it conveys an idea of the 
entire extinction of the ancient chintz in-oduction 
which I find is not justified by the facts, as shown 
in a most interesting letter from Mr. Purdon 
Caarke, C,SJ,, of the India Museum. One kinil 
is still made at Masulipatam, under the superinten- 
dence of Persian merchants, to su.i>plythe Ispalian 
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chintz manufactures of Pulicat' are 
mentioned by Correa^ Lendas,^ ii. 2, p. 
567. IlaYart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
gives a good description of tlie process 
of painting these cloths, which he calls 
chltsen (iii. 13). There is also a yeiy 
complete account in the LeUre$ £diji- 
antes, xiv. 116 segq. 

In Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very peculiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of hdtik, 

Chipe, s. In Portug. use, from 
Tamil skippi, ‘ an oyster.’ The pearl- 
oysters taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Manar. 

1685. “ The chipe, for so they call those 
oysters which their boats are wont to fish.” 
— Bibeiro, f. 63. 

1710. “ Some of these oysters or chepls, 

as the natives call them, produce jDearls, but 
such are rare, the greater part producing 
only seed pearls (aljofres ).”— Oriente 
Conquist. ii. 243. 

Chiretta, s.. Hind. Mahr. 

Idraltd. A Himalayan herbaceous 
plant of the order Gentianaceae (Siuertia 
Ohirata, Plam. ; Ophelia Ohirata, 
Griesbach; GentianaQhirayita,'B> 0 'xb. ; 
Agatliotes chirayta, Don.), the dried 
twigs of which, infused, .afiord a pure 
bitter tonic and febrifuge. Its Sansk. 
name Icirdta-tiMa, ‘ the bitter plant of 
the Kir Mas,'’ refers its discovery to that 
people, an extensively diffused forest 


market and the “Moghul” traders at Bombay. 
At Pulicat very peculiar ehiutzes are made, which 
are entirely Kalaui KUrl work, or hand-painted 
(apparently the word now used instead of the Cal- 
metidar of Tavernier,— see above, and under C^a- 
mander). Tliis is a work of infinite labour, as the 
ground has to l»e stopped off with wax almost as 
many times as there are coloius used. At Gomba- 
coniun Sarungs (q. v.) are printed for the Straits. 
Very bold printing is done at Wiilajapet in N. 
Arcot, for sale to the Moslem at Hyderabad and 
Bangalore. 

An anecdote is told me by Mr. Clarke which 
indicates a caution as to more things than chintz 
printing. One particular kind of chintz met with 
in_ S. India, lie was assured by the vendor, was 

printed at W ; but lie did not recognize the 

locality. Shortly afterwards, lisiting for the 
second time the city of X. (we will call it), where 
he had already been assured by the collector’s native 
aids that there was no such manufacture, and 
showing the stufi, with the statement of its being 

made at W . ‘ Why,’ said the collector, ‘ that 

is where I live!’ Immediately behind his 
bungalow was a small bazar, and in this the 
work was fomicl going on, though on a small scale. 

Just so we shall often find persons “who have 
been in India, and on the spot” — asseverating that 
at such and such a place there are no missions or 
no converts ; ^whilst those who have cared to know, 
know better.— (H.Y.) ’ 


tribe, east and nortb-east of Bengal, 
the Kippa^ac of tbe Periplus, and the 
people of tbe Kippadia of Ptolemy. 
There is no indication of its having 
been known to G. De Orta. 

1820. “ They also give a bitter decoction 
j of the neem {Melict azadirachta) and che- 
I reeta.” — Acc. of the Toiumhip of Luny, in 
Trans. Lit. Soc. of Bombay, ii. 232. 

1874. ‘‘Chiretta has long been held in 
esteem by the Hindus. .... In England 
it began to attract some attention about 
1829 ; and in 1839 was introduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopcnia. The plant was 
first described by Koxburgh in 1814.” — 
Eanhury and FlUckiger, 392. 

Chit and CMtty, s. ^ A letter or 
note ; also a certificate given to a ser- 
vant, or tbe like; a pass. Hind. cliiUln; 
Mabr. chiM. The Indian Portuguese 
also use chito for escrito [Bliiteau, Sup- 
plement). Tbe Tamil people use slat 
for a ticket, or for a playing card. 

1673. “ I sent one of our Guides, with 
his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the (gover- 
nor, who received it kindly.” — Fryer, 126. 

1785. . . . Those Ladies or Gentle- 

men who wish to be taught that piolite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terms 
by sending a Chit . . . .’’--In SetonKarr, 
i. 114. 

: 1786. “You are to sell rice, &c. , to every 
merchant from Muscat who brings you a 
chitty from Meer Kdzim.” — Tippods Letters, 
284. 

1794. “ The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
h.eTQF—Eugh Boyd, lil . 

1829. “He wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven ; the very Drum-major writes 
me a note to tell me about the mails.” — 
Mem, of Col. Mountain, 2nd ed., 80. 

1839. “ A thorough Madras lady .... 
receives a number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin with 
Mrs. 0., unless Mrs. D. comes to tiffin with 

her, and writes some dozen of chits 

These incessant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies seem to like 
them.” — Letters from Madras, 284. 

Cbitcbky, s. A curried vegetable 
mixture, often served and eaten with 
meat curry. Proi)erly, Hind, clihen-- 
cilia, 

1875. _ “ , . . Chhenchki, usually called 

tarhdri in the Vardhainana District’, a sort 
of hodge-podge consisting of potatoes, 
brinjals, and tender stalks . . . — Govinda 

Samanta, i. 59, 

Chittagong, n.p, A town, port, 
and district of Eastern Bengal, propeidy 
written Chatgdmv, See Porto Grande. 
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GHttagong appears to be tbe City of 
Benyala of Vartbema and some of tbe 
eariy Portuguese. 

c. 134G. “ Tbe first city of Bengal that 
we entered was Sudkawin, a great place 
situated on tbe shore of the great Sea.”— 
Jhn Batuta, iv. 212. 

1552. “ In the mouths of the two arms 

of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the east, and one on the west side, both 
bounding this kingdom (of Bengal) ; the 
one of these our people call the liiver of 
Cbatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which is the most famous and 
%vealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Eastern region.” — I)e Barros^ Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

1591. “So also they inform me that 
Antonio de Sousa Goudinho has served me 
well in Benigualla, and that he has made 
tributary to this state the Isle of Simdiva, 
and has taken the fortress of Chataguao by 
force of arms.” — Khitfs Letter^ in Archivio 
JPm't. Orient., faac. iii. 257. 

1598. “Prom this Paver Eastward 50 
miles lyeth the towne of Chatigan, which 
is the chief towne of Beiigala .” — Linschoteny 
ch. xvi.* 

c. 1610. Pyrard de la Val has Cbartican, 

i. 234. 

1727. “ Chittagoung, or, as the Portu- 
guese call it, Xatigam, about 50 Leagues 
below Dacca.” — A. Ham. ii. 24. 

17 — . “ Chittigan ” in Orme (reprint), 

ii. 14. 

1786. “ The province of Chatigan (vul- 
garly Chittagong) is a noble field for a 
naturalist, it is so called, I believe, from 
the chatagA which is the most beautiful little 
bird I ever saw.” — Bit W. Jones, ii. 101. 

Elsewhere (p. 81) he calls it a “Mont- 
pelier,” The derivation given by this 
illustrious scholarf is more than ques- 
tionable. The name seems to be really 
a form of the Sanskrit Ohaturgruma 
{=zTetrapolis), and it is curious that 
near this position Ptolemy has^ a 
BentapoUs, very probably the same 
place. 

CMttledroog, n.p. A fort S.W. 
of Bellary; properly Chitra Bur gam. 


* There is no reason to suppose that Linselioten 
had himself been to Chittagoiig._ My friend, Dr. 
Burnell, in his (posthumous) edition of Linschoteii 
for the Hakluyt Society, has eonfounded Chatigam 
in this passage with Adgaon — see Porto Piq,ueno 
(H. Y.) 

t The cMitak which figures in Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, Cucvlus melanoZeucos, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coccystes •mlamh 
leucQS, Om., in Jerdan ; but this surely cannot be 
Sir William’s “ most beautiful Tittle bird he ever 
saw ” ? 


Eed Hill (or Hill-Port) called by the 
Mahommedans Chltaldurg (C. P.B.). - 

Chittore, n.25. Chltor, or Oliltorgarli, 
a very ancient and famous rock fortress 
in the Eajpiit state of Mewar. It is 
almost certainly the TidTovpa of Ptolemy 
(Yii. 1). 

1533. “Badour [i.c,, Bahadur vShilh) 
.... in Champanel .... sent to carry off 
a quantity of popvler and shot and stores for 
the attack onChitor, which occasioned some 
delay because the distance was so great.” — ■ 
Correa, iii. 506. 

1615. “The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas Coryat, who had passed into 
India on foote, fine course to Cytor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appeares a Toinbe (Towne ?) of wonderful! 
magnificence. . . J—Bir Thomas Eoe, in 
Purchas, L 540. 

Chohdar, s. Hind, from Pers. 
choib^dtir, ‘ a stick-bearer.’ A frequent 
attendant of Indian nobles, and in 
former days of- Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. They are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts. The chol~ 
dars carry a staff overlaid with silver.' 

1442. “At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdars . . . drawn up inline,” — Ahdur^ 
Razzak, in hidia in the XV. Cent, 25. 

^1673. “ If he (the President) move out of 

his Chamber, the Silver Staves wait on 
him.” — Fryer, OS. 

1701. , Yesterday, of his own 

accord, he told ofir Linguists that he had 
sent four Chohdars and 25 men, as a safe- 
guard.” — In Wheeler, i. 371. 

1788. “Chuhdar .... Among the Ka- 
I bobs he proclaims their ^maises aloud, as he 
! runs before theii* x^alankeens.” — Indian Vo- 
cabulary. 

1793, “They said a Chuhdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the Sultan’s messengers 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to the imblio 
Bazar, where their hands were cut off.” — 
Hirom, JSfarrative, 235. 

1798. “ The chief’s Chohedar . . . . also 
endeavoured to imiDress me with an ill 
opinion of these messengers.”— 6^. Fo7'ste7'^s 
Travels, i. 222. 

1810. “Wliile we were seated at 
breakfast, we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a Choahdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at the doors of tlieir apart- 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name.”" — Maria Ch^akam, 57 
. This, usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-ddr, 
‘silence-keeper,’ a hardly jpossible hybrid. 
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CllOga, s. Turld Ghogha.^ A long 
sleeyecl garment, like a dressing-gown 
(a 2 '>nrpose for wMcli Europeans often 
make use of it). It is properly an 
Aigkan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on tbe sleeves and 
sboulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe. 

1883. ' ^ We do not hear of ‘ shirt-sleeves ’ 
in connection with Henry (Lawrence), so 
often as in John’s case; we believe Ms 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan choga, 
which like charity covered a multitude of 
sins.” — Qu, Mevieio, Ho, 310, on Life of Lord 
Lawrence, p. 303. 

Chokidar, s. A watchman. Deri- 
vative in Persian form, from the pre- 
ceding Hindi word. The word is 
usually applied to a private watchman ; 
in some parts of India he is generally 
of a thieving tribe, and his employ- 
ment may be regarded as a sort of 
black mail to ensure one’s prox^erty. 

1689. “And the Day following the Cho- 
cadars, or Souldiers, were remov’d from 
before oiu* G-ates.” — Ovington, 416. 

1810. ‘ ‘ The chokey-dar attends during the 
day, often performing many little offices, 
.... at night parading about with his 
spear, shield, and sword, and assuming a 
most terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep; when he goes to sleep too.” — 
Williarnmn, V. M. i. 296. 

c. 1817. ** The birds were scarcely begin- 
ning to move in the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting the 
chockedaurs, stirring about any house in 
the neighbourhood, it was so early,” — Mrs. 
Slier wood^s Stories, &c. (ed. 1873, 248). 

1837. “ Every village is under a pofail, 
and there is a pursau or priest, and chou- 
keednop (sic !) or watchman.” — Phillips, 
Million of Facts, 320. 

1864. The church hook at Peshawar 
records the death there of “The Revd. 

I L -who on the night of the — th 

, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar ” — ^to which 
record the hand of an injudicious friend has 
added : “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant I” (The exact words will now be 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s 
Panjdb Bandhooh, p, 279,) 

Chokra, S. Hind. Ghhohra. ‘Ahoy, a 
youngster ; ’ and hence, more specifi- 
cally, a boy employed about a house- 
hold, or a regiment. Its chief use in 
S. India is with the latter. See 
Chuokaroo. 

Choky, s.^ Hind. chauMi which in 
all its senses is probably connected with j 


Skt. chatur, ‘four;’ whence chatushha, 
‘of four,’ ‘four-sicleci,’ &c. a. (Perhaps 
first a shed resting on four posts) ; a 
station of police ; a look-up ; also a 
station of palankin bearers, horses, &c. 
when a post is laid ,* a customs or toll- 
station. The act of watching or guard- 
ing. 

c. 1590. “Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi ChauM.” — Ain, 257. 

1608. “ The Kings Custome called 

Ghukey, is eight bagges upon the hundred 
bagges.” — >S'«m in Pwn-te, i. 391. 

1673. “We went out of the Walls by 
Broach Gate .... where, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Emperor . , . .^^-—Fryer, 100. 

,, “And when they rest, if they have 
no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees .... unless they happen on 
a Chowkie, i. e., a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom.” — Ib, 410. 

1682. “ About 12 o’clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after we had shown our 
Dxistick and given our present, we were dis- 
missed immediately.”— Dec. 17. 

1774. “ II pit difficile per viaggiare nelP 
Indostan sono certi posti cli guardie chia- 
mate Cioki . . . questi Cioki sono insolen- 
tissimi.”— Tomha, 33. 

^ 1810. “ . . . . Chokies, or patrol sta- 
tions.” — Williamson, V. M., i. 297. 

^ This word has passed into the Eng- 
lish slang vocabulary in the sense of 
I ‘prison.’ 

' b. A chair. This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir cites it in this sense, as a Hindi 
word which has no resemblance to any 
Sanskrit vocable. Mr. Grouse, how- 
ever, connects it with chatur, ‘four’ 
{Ind. Anti^., i. 105). See also begin- 
ning of this article. 

Ohau is the common form of ‘ four ’ 
in composition, e.g, cliauhandi {i.e., 

‘ four fastening ’) the complete shoeing 
of a horse; cJiaupahra (‘ four watches’) 
all night long ; chaupdr, ‘ a quadruped ; ’ 
chauhat and cliauhkat (‘ four timber ’), 
a frame (of a door,’ &c.). So ckauhi 
seems to have been used for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772. ‘ ‘ Don’t throw yourself back in your 
hurra chokey, and tell me it won’t do. . 

— W. Bastings to G. VaiisiUaid in Gleig, i, 
238. 

Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, s. 
The Disease. The term ‘cholera,’ though 
employed by the old medical writers, no 
doubt came, as regards its familiar use, 
from India. Littre alleges that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the word c/io?em 
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{xo^^pcL)is aderiYative from ‘ bile/ 

and tbat it really means ‘ a gutter/ 
tlie disease being so called from tbe 
symptoms. THs sbonld, bowever, 
rather be dwo rSyv ;!{;oXd5a)Z/, the 
latter word being anciently used for 
the intestines (the etym given by 
the medical writer, Alex, Trallianus). 
But there is a discussion on the sub- 
ject in the modern ed. of Btephani 
Thesaurus, which indicates a conclusion 
that the derivation from is Pro- 
bably right; it is that of Celsus (see 
below). For quotations and some 
particulars in reference to the histoiy 
of this terrible disease, see under 
Mort-de-cHen. 

c. A.D. 20. “ Primoque faciendamentio est 
cholersB ; quia commune id stomachi atque 
intestinorum vitium videri potest .... 
intestina torquentur, biiis supra iiifraque 
erumpit, primum aquas similis: deinde ut in 
ea recens caro tota esse videatur, interdum 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel varia. Ergo 
eo nomine morbum hunc G-rseci 

nominitrunt . . . .” &c. 

A, C, Celsi Med. Lihri VIII. iv. xi. 

C. A.D. 100. “ nEPI XOAEPHS. ; • • 

fiavaros CTr&iSvi'O? /cat ot/CTtcrroff or7ra(r/x<^ koX nviyX 

Kallixecriti Kev<^."~-Aretaeus,De Causis et signis 
acutorum morborum, ii. 5. 

Also BepairsCa XoAepijy, in Bc CuraUone 
3forb. Ac. ii. 4c, 

1563. “ i2. Is this disease the one which 
kills so quickly, and from which so few re- 
cover ? Tell me how it is called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

“ 0. Among us it is called Collerica 
passio . . . — Garcia, f. 74^. 

1673. “ The Diseases reign according to 
the Seasons. , ... In the extreme Heats, 

Cholera Morbus.”— 113-114. 

1832. “Le Cholera Morbus, dont vous 
me xmlez, n’est pas inconnu h, Cachemire.” 
— Jacquemontf Oorresp., ii. 109. 

Cholera Horn. See Collery. 

Choola, s. Hind, chulhd^ cliulln, 
chula, fr. Skt. clmlli. The exte 2 nx:) 0 - 
rized cooking-place of clay which a 
native of India makes on the ground, 
to ]3repare his own food; or to cook 
that of his master. 

1814. “ A marble corridor filled up with 

choolas, or cookingqdaces, composed of 
mud, cowdung, and unburnt bricks.” — 
Forbes, 0. M., iii. 120. 

Choolia, s. Chulia is a name given 
in Ceylon and in Malabar to a particu- 
lar class of Mahommedans, and, some- 
times to Mahommedans generally. 
There is much obscurity ^out the 


origin and proper application of the 
term. According to Sonnerat (i. 109), 
the Ohulias are of Arab descent, and 
of Shia |)rofession. 

c. 1345. ... The city of Kaulam, 

which is one of the finest of Malibiir, Its 
bazars are splendid, and its merchants are 
known by the name of Siilia (i.e. Chulia)d^ 
—Ibn Bat, iv. 99. 

1754. ‘‘ Chowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general are merchants.” — Ives, 
25. 

1782. ^ “We had found .... less of that 

foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intercourse in the Choliars of the coun- 
try, who are Mahommedans and quite dis- 
tinct in their manners . . . — JSuyh Boyd, 

Journal of an Embassy to Candy, in Misc. 
Works (1800), i. 155. 

1783. “During Mr. Saunders’s govern- 
ment I have known Chulia (Moors) vessels 
carry coco-nuts from the ISTicobar Islands to 
Madras.” — Fon’est, V, to Mergui, p. v. 

„ “ Chulias and Malahars (the ap- 

pellations are I believe synonymoas).” — 
Ibid, 42. 

1836. “Mr. Boyd . . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation LubUes. These epithets are, 
however, not admissible, for the former is 
only confined to a x^articular sect among 
them, who are rather of an infeiior grade ; 
and the latter to the priests who officiate.” 
— Casie Chitty, in J. M. A , Boc. , iii. 338. 

1879. “There are over 15,000 Klings, 
Chuliahs, and other natives of India.” — 
Bird, Golden Chersonese, 254. 

_Cliop, s. Properly a seal-impres- 
sion, stamp, or brand; Hind, chlidp; 
the verb (chMpnd) being that whichis 
now used in Hindustani to express the 
art of printing (books). 

The word chhap seems not to have 
been traced hack with any certainty 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has been thought possible (at least till 
the history should be more accuiutely 
traced) thafe it might be of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Port, word chapa, 

‘ a thin plate of metal, ’ which is no doubt 
the original of the old Fnghsh chapeiov 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries ; hut we find ‘ ‘ homem cha- 
pado,^^ explained as ‘ a man of 


* Thus, is Shakspeare, “ This in Monsieur Pa- 
rolles, the gallant militarist . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in tiie knot of his scarf, the 
practice in the chaye of Ins dagger.’'~AZra Well 
Hmt Ends Well, iv. 3. And, in tli,e Scottish Bates 
and Valmtiovm, under 1612 : 

**Ik>ckattis and Chains for daggers,'^ 
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notable wortb or excellence/ and 
Ehiteau considers this a metapbor 
‘taken from tbe c/irtj^as or plates of 
metal on -wliicli tbe kings of India 
caused tbeir letters jpatent to be en- 
graven.’ Thus be -would seem to bave 
regarded, tbougb perhaps erroneously, 
tbe cbbapa and tbe Portuguese chajpa 
as identical. On tbe other band, 
Mr. Eeames entertains no doubt 
that tbe word is genuine Hindi, and 
connects it with a variety of other 
words signifying striJcing, or pressing. 
And Thompson in bis Hindi Dictionary 
says that cbbappa is a technical term 
used by tbe Yaisbnavas to denote tbe 
sectarial marks (lotus, trident, <S:c.), 
which they delineate on their bodies. 
Pallon gives tbe same meaning, and 
quotes a Hindi verse, using it in this 
sense. We may add that Drummond 
(1808) gives clihUpainya, chhapara, as 
words for ‘ Stampers or Printers of 
Cloth ’ in Guzerati, and that tbe pas- | 
sage quoted below from a Treaty made 1 
with an ambassador from Guzei'at by 
tbe Portuguese in 1537, uses tbe word 
cbapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb^ cbbapna 
might be used.* Chop, in writers 
prior to this century, is often used for 
the seal itself. “Owen Cambridge 
says tbe Mohr was tbe great seal, but 
tbe small or privy seal was called a 
^ chop ’ or ‘ stamp ’ ” (0. P. Brown). 

Tbe word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it got a permanent 
footing in tbe ‘ Pigeon English ’ of tbe 
Chinese ports, and thence bas^ come 
back to England and India, in the 
phrase “j^rs^-cbop,” of tbe first 
brand or quality. 

Tbe word chop {chap) is adopted in 
Malay, and has acquired the specific 
sense of a passport or license. The 
word has also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in tbe lingna franca of foreigners 
in tbe China seas. Yan Braam applies 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which be and bis fellow 
envoys made kotow on tbeir first land- 
ing in China ( Voyage, Paris, An vx. 
(1798J i. 20 — 21). Again, in the same 


* “ . . . e quanto inioeda, s&c cha'pctda de $m 
simQyj error printed $ifa), pois jilhe concedea, que 
todo 0 provey to serya del Rey de Portuguall, como 
soya a ser dos Reis dos Guzarates, e ysto nag terras 
que nos tiiierinos ein Canbaya, e a ii6s quisennos 
bater.*' — ^Treaty (1587) in ib', BoUlho, Tambo, 226, 


jargon, a chop of tea means a cereixm 
number of chests of tea, all beaiing 
the same brand. * Chop -hoicses are 
customs stations on the Canton Eiver, 
so called from the chops, or seals, used 
there.* Ch-op ^dollaris a dollar chopped, 
or stamped with a iDiivate iiiai'k, as a 
guai'antee of its genuineness.* (Dollars 
similarly stamped had currency in 
England in the first quarter of this 
centuiy, and one of the present writers 
can recollecttbeir occasional occurrence 
in Scotland in bis childhood.) The 
grand chop is tbe ixortcleai'ance granted 
by the Chinese customs when all dues 
have been paid.* All these have ob- 
viously the same origin ,* but tbei’e are 
other uses of tbe word in China not so 
easily explained, e.g, chop, for ‘ a 
bulk ; ’ chop-boat for a lighter or cai^go- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
confeired on him by the King of Acbin, 
is called a cbapp (p. 55). The portrait 
of Eorrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated : “ Capt. Thomas Eorrest, 

Orancayo (q-V-) of the Golden Sword. 
This cbapp was conferred as a mark 
of honour in the city of Atcbeen, be- 
longing to tbe Faithful, by tbe bands 
of the Sbabander (q.T.) of Atcbeen, on 
Caixt. Thomas Forrest.” 

1537. “And the said Nizamamede 
Zamom was present and then before me 
signed, and swore on his Koran {motpfo) to 
keep and maintain and fulfil this agreement 
entirely .... and he sealed it with his 
seal” (e o chapo de sua chapa). —Treaty 
above quoted, in B. Botellio, Tomho, 228. 

1552. “ . . , , ordered . . . . that they 
shoxild allow no person to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 
.... And this chapa was, as it were, a 
seal.”— Castaneda-, iii. 32. 

1614. “ The King (of Achen) sent us his 
Chop Jfdward, m Pm'chas, i. 526. 

^ 1615. “ Sailed to Acheen ; the King sent 
his Chope for them to go ashore, without 
which it -was unlawful for any one to do 
so.” — Sainsbury, i. 445. 

1618. “ Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May {sic), in the Yeare of our Pro- 
phet Mahomet 1027.” — Letter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Fiirchas, i. 625. 

1673. “ The Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bemnd.” — Fryer, 98. 

1678. , sending of our Vuckeel this 


* Giles, Glossaiy. 
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day to Compare the Copx)ys with those 
sent, in order to y® Chaup, he refused it, 
ailed, i^ing that they came without y® Visiers 
€haiip to him. . y—LeUer (in India Office) 
frcmi Dacca PactoTif to Mr. Matthias Vin- 
cent (Ft. St. George ?). 

ir>89. “Upon their Chops as thej’- call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, ai^e only 
Characters, generally those of their Kaine.” 
— Ovington, %1. 

1711. “This (Oath, at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabander . . - ^ . liftm.g, 
very respectfully, a short Dagger in a Gold 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heads ; and it is called^receiving the Chop 
for Trade.”— Z'OrZ.y/r?’, 35. 

1715. “ It would be ■ver.y prosier also to 
put our chop on the said Books.” — In 
FAee/er, ii. 224. 

1727. “On niy Arrival (at Acheen) I 
took the Chap at the great Eiver’s Mouth, 
according to Custom. This Chap is a Piece 
of Silver about 8* ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we .... put to our T'ore-heaci, 
and declare to the Officer^ that brings the 
Chap, that we come on an honest Design to 
trade.”— A. Ham. ii. 103. 

1771. . . with Tianio or jmssports.” 

---OshecI, i. 181. 

1782. . le Pilote .... a])porte avec 
lui leur cliappe, ensiiite il adore et consulte 
son Poiissa, ]mis il fait lever lancre.” — 
Sonnerat, ii. 233. 

1783. “ The bales (at Acheen) are imme- 
diately opened ; 12 iii the hundred are 
taken for the King's duty, and ^ the re- 
mainder being marked with a certain mark 
(chapp) may he carried where the owner 
pleases.”— jPor?'es^, V. to Mergid, 41. 

1785. “ The only ywetended original pro- 

duced was a manifest forgerjg for it had not 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en- 
graved the name of the Mogul.” — Carrac- 
cioU's Clive, i. 214. | 

1817. “ ... so great reluctance did he i 
(the jNTabob) show to the ratification of the i 
Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is said to have seized i 
his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
ills Hist, hi. ^0. 

1876. ^ chop I tremendously pretty 

too,’ said the elegant Grecian, w’ho had 
been paying her assiduous attention.” — 
Daniel de Honda, Bk. I. ch. x. 

1882. “On the edge of the river facing 
the ‘ Pow-shan ’ and the Greek Hongs, were 
Chop houses, or branches of the Hoppo’s 
department, "whose dutg it was to jmevent 
smuggling, but whose interest it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks .... at 
a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff.” — The Fankicae at Canton, j). 25. 

The writer last quoted, and others 
Before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, e.g., as “ from chnli, 

‘ an official note from a superior ’ -or 
chah, ‘ a contract, a diploma, (S:c./ both 


haying at Canton the sound cli dp , and 
between them coyering most of the 
‘pigeon’ uses of cAop” {FI otehy Bishop 
Motile). But few of the words used ]>y 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that c/i op conies from India. 

Chop-chop. Pigeon-English (or 
-CMnese) for ‘ Make haste I look shaiq) I ’ 
This is suj)posed to be from the Can- 
tonese, imon. hdp~Mp, of what is in the 
Mandarin dialect kip-hip. In the 
iSTorthern dialects himi-hwai, ‘quick- 
quick,’ is more usual [Bisltop Moide). 

Chopper, s. Hind, chhappjaf, ‘a 
thatched roof.’ 

1780. “ About 20 Diiys ago a VilHan was 

detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the Tickeea ^ of liis Hooka on tlie 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 

to the Phoiizdars Prison * On his tryal 

.... it ai:)pering that he had more than 
once before committed the same Nefarious 
. and abominalde Crime, lie was sentenced to 
hav'e his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 

. . It is needless to ex|.iatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemplary Punishments would 
be of to the Publick in general, if adojitetl 
on all similar occasions . . . — Letter 
fi'om Moorshedabad, in Hkhfs Bengal 
Gazette, May 6th. 

1782. “ With Mr. Francis came the 
Judges of the Su]jreme Court, the Laws of 
lilngiand, partial opi>ression, and licentious 
liberty. The common felons were cast loose, 
.... the merchants of the jdace told that 
they need not pay duties .... and the 
natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what x^art of the 
town they pleased,” — Price, Some Observa- 
tions, 61. 

ISIO. “Chuppers, or grass thatches.” — 
Williamson, V. M., i. 510. 

c. 1817. “These cottages had neat chop- 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about.”— Sher- 
wood, Bt07des, ed. 1873, 258. 

Chopper-eot, s. Much as ibis looks 
like a European concoction, it is a 
genuine Hind, term, chhappar Mat, 

‘ a bedstead with, curtains.’ 

^ 1778. “ Leito com arma 9 ao. Chapar 
catt.” — Gira'nmmtica Indostana, 128. 

c. 1803. “ Bedsteads are much more 
common than in Puraniya- The best are 
called Palang, or Chhapar Khat .... they 
have curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a 
sheet . . • d^—Buehanan, Eastern India, ii. 
92 . 

c. 18X7. “ My husband chanced to light 


* H. TiUyd is a little cate of charcoal placed in 
the bowl of the hooka, or Imbble-bubble, 
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upon a very pretty chopper-cot, with cur- 
tains and everything comjdete.” — Mrs. Sher- 
wood's Stories, ed. 1873, 161. See Cot. 


Chopsticks, s. The sticks used in 
pairs by the Chinese in feeding them- 
selves. ^ The Chinese name of the 
article is ‘ hiocii-tsz,^ ‘ speedy-ones.’ 
“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase chop-chop for ‘ speedily,’ 
used chop as a translation” (Bishop 
Moule). ^ ^ 


c. 1540. “ . . . his young daughters, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the custome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of Ohma, 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of Cizers ” (this is the 
translator’s folly ; it is really com duos paos 
feitos C07720 fuses— “ like spindles 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, p. lOk 
c. 1610. “ . . . ont comme deux petites 
spatules de hois fort bien faites, qu’ils tien- 
nent entre leurs doigts, et prennent avec 
cela ce qu’ils veulent manger, si dextrement 
que rien plvis."—Mocquet, 346. 

1711. ‘‘They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which 
serve them instead of Forks.”— 

1876. “ Before each there will be found 
a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy ... . and a pile of small 
pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required .”— Chinese Sketches, 15a-4. 


Chota-liazry, s. Hind. Chhon- 
^ dm, ‘ little breakfast,*’ refreshment 
taken in the early morning, before or 
after the morning exercise. The term 
(v. hazry) was originally peculiar to 
the Bengal Presidency. In Madras 
the meal is called ‘ early tea.’ Among 
the Dutch in Java, this meal consists 
(or did consist in 1860) of a large cup 
of tea, and a large piece of cheese, pre- 
sented by the servant who calls one 
in the morning. 


1853, “After a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which is called in India ‘a little 
breakfast ’) at the Fuston Hotel, he pro- 
ceeded to the private residence of a man of 
lawJ'—Oakiield, ii. 179. 

^ 1866. “There is one small meal .... 
at is that commonly knf>wn in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-haziri, and in 
our English colonies as ‘Early Tea’ . , , 

— Wmdng, Tropiced Mesidmt, 172, ’ ' 

1875. “We took early tea with him this 
mornmg.”-5^;ifi DilemTna, ch. iii., 

Choul, Chanl. n.p. A seaport of 


the^ Concan, famous for many cen- 
turies under various forms of this 
name, Gheiwal properly, and pro- 
nounced in Konkani Tsemiual.'^ It 
may be regarded as almost certain 
that this was the ^LfivXka of Ptolemy’s 
Tables, called by the natives, as he 
says, Ti/iouXa. It may be fairly con- 
jectured that the true reading of 
this was TufiovXa, or TiipovXa. We 
find the sound ch of Indian names 
apparently rejiresented in Ptolemy by 
Tt (as it is in Dutch by ^/). Thus TLarovpa 
— Ghitor, TiaaraT^s^Ghashtana ; here 
T£^ouXa= Chen wal ; whilst Ttdyoupa and 
Ttauo-Tra probably stand for names like 
Chagura and Chaiispa. Still ' more 
confidently Ghemual may be identified 
with the Saimur (Ohainiur) or Jaimur 
of the old’ Arab Geographers, a port at 
the extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. 

At Ghoul itself there is a tradition 
that its antiquity as a harbour goes 
back beyond that of Suali (see Swallv), 
Bassein, or Bombay. Therb were 
memorable sieges of Ghoul in 1570—71, 
and again in 1594, in which the Portu- 
guese successfully resisted Mahonime- 
dan attempts to capture the place. 

^Dr. Burgess identifies the ancient 
2rjpvXXa rather with a place called 
Chemhur, on the island of Trombay, 

^ which lies immediately east of the 
island of Bombay; but till more evi- 
dence is adduced we see no reason to 
adopt this.f 

Ghoul seems now to be knovni as 
Eevadanda.^ Even the name is not 
to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer* 
Eetvadanda has a place in that work 
but without a word to indicate its con- 
nexion with this ancient and famous 
port. 

^ Mr. Gerson d’Acunha has published 
in the J. Bo. Br. As. Soc., vol. xii 
Notes on II. and Ant. of Ghaul. 


A. JU. 


' ' .~Z y' KaAAiauJ^ aAAa €/x- 

Peri^U^' Kal UavSayopa . . . . " 




t > sfiTTopLov (/caAovueiw 

wo ru>v evxwptwi/ Ti>ovAa) . Piol, i, caja. 17. 

^ A.D. 91G. ^ “The year 304 I found myself 
m the territory of S^i^nhr (or Chaimur), 
belonging to Hind and forming part of the 
province of Liir. . . . There %vere in the 
fdace about 10,000 Mussulmans, " both of 
those called baidsirak (half-breeds), and of 

* See Mr. Sinclair, in Ind. Ant iv. 2S3 

Can Ttmples, pp. 
168 349. See also Mr. James Campbell’s excel- 

lent Bonibay Gazetteer, xiv. 52, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Br. Burgess. 
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natives of Siraf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad, 
ii. 86. 

c. 1150, “Saimtr, 5 days from Sindan, 
is a large, well-built town.’’ — Ed^'isi, in 
Elliot, i. 

c. 1470. *‘We sailed six weeks in the 
tarn till we reached CMvil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
This is.an Indian country.” — Ath. Nikitin, 
0, in India in XVth Cent. 

1510. Departing from the said city of 
Conabeia, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevul), which 
is distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and the country between the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
Gruzerati.”^ — Varthema, 113. 

1546. Under this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freire d’Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 pardaos (q. y.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of Choul sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to be applied to this particular 
service. 

1554, “The ports of Mahaim and 
Shetil belong to the Deccan .” — The Mohit, 
mJ,A.S.B.,Y.4Ql. 

1584. ‘ ‘ The 10th of November we arrived 
at Chaul which standeth in the firme land. 
There be two townes, the one belonging 
to the Portugales, and the other to the 
Moores.” — K. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 384. 

c. 1630. “After long toil. ... we got 
to Choul; then we came to Daman .” — Sir 
T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635. “ Chfval, a seaport of Deccan.” — 
Sddik Isfahdni, 88. 

1727. “ Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is miserably i 
poor.”~A. Ham., i. 243. 

CllOiiltry, s. Peculiar to S. India, 
and of doubtful etymology ; Malayal. 
chdioaU, Tel. chdwadi. In W. India the 
form used is cJiotvry, or choiuree (Dakh. 
cJiCiorl). A hall, a shed, or a simple 
loggia, used by trayellers as. a resting- 
place, and also intended for the trans- 
action of public business. In the old 
Madras Archives there is frequent 
mention of the “ Justices of the 
Choultry.” ’ A building of this kind 
seems to have formed the early Court- 
house. 

1673. “Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
were welcomed by the Deputy President. . . 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries.”— 82. 

„ “ Maderas . . . enjoys some 

Choultries for Places of Justice.” — Ibid. 
39. 

1683. * he shall pay for every slave 

so shipped . . * 50 pagodas to be recovered 


of him in the Choultry of Madraspat- 
tanam.” — Order of Madras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689. “Within less than half a Mile 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber.” — Ovington, 164. 

1711. “Besides these, five Justices of 
the Choultry, who are of the Council, or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians.” — Lockyer, 7. 

1727. ^ “There are two or three little 
Choultries or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.” — A. Ham. ch. ix. 

1782. “Les fortunes sont employees a 
b^tir des Chauderies sur les chemins.” — 
Sonnerat, i. 42. 

1809. “He resides at present in an old 
Choultry which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Besident.” — Zd. Valentia, i. 
356. 

1817. “Another fact of much import- 
ance is,, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultries.” — 
Miirs Hist., ii. 181. 

1820. ^ “ The Chowree or town-hall where 
the public business of the to^viiship is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row of square wooden 
posts.” — Acc. of Toionship of Loony, in Tr. 
Lit. Soc, Bombay, ii. 181. 

1833. “ Junar, 6th Jan., 1883. ... We 
at first took up our abode in the ChawadJ, 
but Mr. Escombe of the C. S. kindly in- 
vited us to his house.”-— Life of Dr. 
John Wilson, 156. 

1836. “The roads are good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns ” (!) — 
Phillips, Million of Facts, 319. 

1879. “ Let an organized watch. ... be 
established in each village. . . . armed with 
good tulwars. They should be stationed 
each night in the village chouri.”— 
kind Times of India, May 12th, Suppl. 7 6, 

See also Clmttrixm. 

Clioiiltry Plain, n.p. This was the 
name given to the open country for- 
merly existing to the S. W. of Madras, 

‘^ Choultry Plain’’ was also the old 
designation of the Hd, Quarters of the 
Madras Army ; equivalent to “Horse 
Gruards” in Westminster (0. P, B. 
MS.). 

^ 1780. “ Every gentleman now possess- 

ing a house in the forfc, was hapi)y in ac- 
commodating the family of his friend, who 
before had resided in Choultry Plain. Note. 
The country near Madras is a perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, a small choidtryf* — Hodges, 
Travels, 7. 

Chouse, s. and v. This word is 
originally Turk, chemsh, informer days 
a sergeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
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like. Its meaning as ‘ a ckeat ’ or ‘ to 
swindle ’ is, apparently "beyond doubt, 
(leriTcd f rom tlie anecdote thus related in 
a note of W. Gifford’s upon tbe passage 
in Een J onson’s Alchemist, wMcb is 
quoted below. ^'In 1609 Sir Eobert 
Shirley sent a messenger or chiems (as 
our old writers call him) to this coun- 
tiy, as his agent, from the Grand 
Signor and the Sophy, to transact 
some preparatory business. Sir Eobert 
followed him, at his leisure, as am- 
bassador from both these princes ; but 
before he reached England, his agent 
had chiavsed the Turkish and Persian 
merchants here of 4000/., and taken his 
flight, unconscious perhaps that he 
had enriched the language with a 
wa:>rd of which the etymology w'ould 
mislead Upton and puzzle Ilr. John- 
son.” — Ed. of Ben Jousoii, iv. 27. 

1560. “Cum vero me taederet inclu- 
.sionis in eodem diversorio, ag'O cum ineo 
CMauso (genus id est, ut tibi scripsi alias, 
multi] >licis n]3ud Turcas oilicii, quod etiani 
ad oratorum custodiam extenditur) ut mihi 
liceat aere ineo domum coiiducere. . . — , 

Busheq. Epid. iii. p. 149. | 

ICIO. Dapper. . . . What do you think , 
of me, that I am a chiaus *? 

Bate. What’s that ? i 

Dapper. The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a | 
Turk? ; 

Face. Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’s 
prevail,; 

This is the gentleman, and he’s no chiaus.” 

Ben Jonmn, The Alchemist^ Act I. sc. i. 
1638. 

Fulgoso. Gulls or Moguls, 

Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 
Sldp-jack or chouses. Whoo ! the brace 
are flinched. 

The pair of shavers are sneak’d from us, 
Don . . . 

Ford, The Lady' 8 Trial, Act II. sc. i. 

1653. “Chiaoux en Turq est vn Sei-gent 
du Dinan, et dans la campagiie la garde 
d’vne Earauane, qui fait le guet, se nomme 
aussi Chiaoux, et cet employ n’est pas 
autrement honeste.” — Le Gouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 536. 

1659. 

“ Conquest. We are 

In a fair way to be ridiculous. 

What think you ? Chiaus’d by a scholar.” 
Shirley, Honoria <t Mammon, Act II. sc. iii. 

1663. “ The Portugals have choused ua, 
it seems, in the Island of Bombay in the 
East Indys ; for after a great charge of our 
fleets being sent thither with full commis- 
sion from the King of Portugal to receive it, 
the Govemour by some pretence or other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man. Dia/ry, May 15th. 


I 1674. 

“ When g'eese and pulleii are seduc’d 
I And sows of sucking pigs are chows’ d.” 

Hudibras, Pt, II. canto 3. 

1674. 

“Transform’d to a Prenchman by my art ; 

Ho stole your cloak, and ]>ickM your 
pocket, 

Chows’d and caldes’d ye like a b](>ck- 
head.” Jb. 

1826. “ We started at break of day from 

the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
chaonshes of the pilgrimage. . . .’'—HaJJi 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 6. 

ChoW' chow, s. A common appli- 
cation of this -English term ii\ 

China is to mixed 2 >reserYes ; but, as 
the quotation shows, it has many 
uses ; the idea of mixture seems to 
prevail. It is the name gi%’en to a 
book by Tiscoimtess Ealkland, whose 
husband was Goyernor of Bombay. 
There it seems to mean * a medley <ff: 
trifles.’ Chow is in ‘ pigeon ’ applied 
to food of anj’ kind. 

I 1858. “Theword chow-chow is suggestive., 
es]iecial]y to the Indian reader, ef aioixtuiv 
of things, ‘good, bad, and in different,’ <>? 
sweet little oranges and ].)its of bamboo 
stick, slices of sugar-cane and rinds of un- 
ripe fruit, all concocted together, and matle 
upon the whole into a very tolerable con- 
fection ... 

“Lady Ealkland, by her happy selection 
, of a name, to a certain extent deprecates 
and disarms criticism. We cannot com- 
plain that her work is without plan, uncon- 
nected, and sometimes trashy, for these are 
exactly the conditions implied in the word 
chow-chow. Quarterly Itevkiv, 

January, p. 100. 

1882. “The variety of uses to which the 
compound word ‘ chow-chow ’ is X)iit is 
almost endless .... A ‘ No. 1 ehow~ehov' ’ 
thing signifies utterly worthles.s, but when 
applied to a breakfast or dinner it meana 
‘ unexceptionably good.’ A.khow<'how ’ carg<.5. 
is an assorted cargo ; a ‘ general sho]) ’ is" a 
^ chow-choto' shop .... one (factory) was 
called the ‘ chow-chouC from its being in- 
habited by divers Parsees, ^Moormen, or 
other natives of India.” — The Fanktcac,, 
p. 63. 

Chowdry, s. Hind. Clunidhari, lit. 

‘ a holder of four ; ’ the cxjjlanation 
of which is obscure. The usual appli- 
cation of the term is to the headman 
of a craft in a town; formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a Tillage ; 
to certain holders of lands; and hi 
Cuttack it was, under iiative rule, 
applied to a district Eevenue officer. 

c. 1300. . The people wei-e brought 

to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty .... chaud- 
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liaris together by the neck, and enforce 
payment by blows /’-— Barnl in 
iii. 183. 

c. 1343, ‘‘The territories dependant on 
the capital (Dehli) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which. has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus. 

JBatu^ta, iii. 388. 

1788. “Chowdry. — A Landholder or 

Tanner. Properly he is ^ above the Ze- 
mindar in I'ank; but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
Ijrincipal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps. Vocabulari/. 

€llOWk, s. Hind. Oliauk. An open 
place or wide street in the middle of 
a city where the market is held. It 
seems to be adopted in Persian, and 
there is an Arabic form Buk, which, it 
is just possible, inaj' have been bor- 
rowed and Ai’abized from the present 
word. The radical idea of chauh seems 
to be “four ways,” the crossing of 
streets at the centre of business. Com- 
IDare the Quattro Canfoni of Palermo. 
In that same city there is a market 
place called Piazza Baliarc), which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
Seggehalkmtth, or as Amari interprets, 
,6'«7^-Balhara. 

Chowringhee, n. p. The name of 
a road and quarter of Calcutta, in 
which most of the best European 
houses stand ; Ohaicrangl. 

1789. “The houses .... at Chowringee 
also will be much more healthy.” — ^'eton- 
Karr, ii. 205. 

1790. “ To dig a large tank opposite to 
the Cheringhee Buildings.” — Jd. 13. 

1791. “Whereas a robbery was com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first instant, 
on the Chowringhy Eoad. 54. 

Chowry, s. 

(a.) See Choulirg, 

(b.) Hind, i'licvhioar, chcmnri, and : 
cJiauJirl; from Skt. oltamara, and c7a?- 
mara. The bushy tail of the Tibetan Yak 
(q.v.), often set in a costly decorated 
handle to use as a fiy-fiapper, in which 
form it was one of the insignia of 
ancient Asiatic royalty. The tail was 
often also attached to the horse-trap- 
pings of native warriors; whilst it 
formed from remote times the standard 
of nations and nomad tribes of Central 
Asia. 

The Yak-tails and their uses are,, 
mentioned by Aelian, and by Cosmas 
(see under Yak). Allusions to the ' 
chamara, as a sign of royalty, are I 


frequent in Skt. books and inscriptions, 
e.g. in the Poet Kalidasa (see traiisL 
by Dr. Mill in J. As. Soc. Beiig. i. 
342; the Amarahoslia, ii. 7, 31, &c.). 

^ The common Anglo-Indian exjnes- 
sion in last century appears to have 
been ‘ ‘ cow-tails ’ ' (q.v.) . And hence 
Bogle in his Journal, as published 
by Mr. Markham, calls Yaks by tho 
absurd name of '^cow-tailed anys,” 
though “horse- tailed cows ’’would have 
been more germane ! 

C. A.D. 250. “Bow!-* fie yevh'] Svo, Spo^iLKOvs re 
Kcu aAAovs aypiov^ fieim? * e/c rovroiv ye rw ^ooiv kcu 
TOL? /xvtocro|3as ffotouvrat, /cat to jub' crw/x,a7ra/xjU,eAat'e? 
eio'ii.' otSe * TOL? fie oupds exovcn XevKag Icrxvpoig.’'—' 

Aelian. de Nat. An. xv. 14. 

A.D. 634“5. . with his armies which 

were darkened by the spotless chamaras 
that were waved over them.”— AiAoZe Jn- 
scription. 

c. 940. “ They exxjort from this country 
the^ hair named al-zamar (or al-chamar) of 
which those flj^-flaps are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants held 
over the heads oi kings when giving audi- 
ence.” — Mas^Mi, i. 385, 

The exx)ressions of Mas udi are aptly 
illustrated by the Assyrian and Perse- 
poiitan sculptures. 

See also Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 18 ; 
and Nic. Conti, p. 14, in India in the 
XVth Century. 

1023. “Tor adornment of their horses 
they carried, hung to the cantles of their 
saddles, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which they told me were the 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 602. 

1809. “He also presented me in trays, 
which were as usual laid at my feet, two 
beautiful chowries.” — Lord Valentia, i. 
428. 

1810. “Near Brahma are Indra and 
Indranee on their elephant, and below is a 
female figure holding a chamara or ehow- 
ree,” — Maria Graham, 56. 

Chowryburdar, s. The servant 
who carries the chowry. Hind. Pers. 
cliauhribardCir. 

1774. “The Deb-Eajah on horseback 
... a chowra-hurdar on each side of him.” 
— Bogle, in Markkain^ Tibet, 24. 

Chowt or OllOTlt, s. Mahr. cJiautJi, 

‘ one fourth part,’ Tho black-mail 
levied by the Mahrattas from the 
provincial governors as comx^ensa- 
tion for leaving their districts in im- 
munity from plunder. The term is 
also applied to some other exactions of 
like ratio (see Wilson). 

1644. “ This King holds in our lands of 
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Daman a certain j^ayment which they call 
Chouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our power the pay- 
ment continued to be made, and about these 
exactions and payments there have risen 
great disputes and contentions on one side 
and another.” — Bocarro (MS.). 

1674. ‘‘ Messengers were sent to Bassein 

demanding the chout of all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts. The chout means 
the fourth part of the revenue, and this is 
the earliest mention we find of the claim.” 
— Orme^s Fragments, p. 45. 

1763-78. “ They (the English) were . . . 
not a little surprised to find in the letters 
now received from Balajerow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
Nabob, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tribute due to the King of the Morattoes 
from the Nabobship of Arcot.” — Or?ne, 
ii. 228-9. 

1803. The Pesh wall . . . cannot have 
a right to two choutes, any more than to 
two revenues from any village in the same 
year. ton Desp. (ed. 1837), ii. 
175. 

1858. ^‘. . . They (the Mahrattas) were 
accustomed to demand of the provinces they 
threatened with devastation a certain por- 
tion of the public revenue, generally the 
fourth part ; and this, under the name of 
the chout, became the recognized Mahratta 
tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.”— TFMney, Oriental and 
Ling, Studies, ii. 20-21. 

Choya, Chaya, or Chey, s. A root 
{Hedyotis umbellata, Lam., Oldenlandia 
mnb,, L.) of the Nat. Ord. Omchon- 
aceae, affording a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘ Indian Madder ’ ; from Tam. 
shdya. It is exported from S. India, 
and was so also at one time from 
Ceylon. There is a fignre of the plant 
in Lettres Edif. xiy. 164. 

c. 1566. “Also imraS, Tome they lay d 
great store of red yarne, of bombast died 
with a roote w^hich they call saia, as afore- 
sayd, -which colour will never out.” — Caesar 
Frederike, in Sak. 

1672. ‘ ‘ Here groweth very good Zaye. ” 
—Baldaeus, Ceylon. 

1726. “ Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
the Coast for. painting chintzes).”— Fafen- 
iijn, Chor. 45. 

^ 1727. “ The Islands of Liu (near Masu- 
lipatam) produce the famous Lye called 
Shaii. It is a Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides.” 
—A. Ham. i. 370. 

1860. “The other productions that con- 
stituted the exports of the Island were 
sapan-wood to Persia ; and choya-roots, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
. . . for transmission to Surat. i 

Ceylon, ii, 54-55. See also CMtty^s Ceulon ; 
Gazetteer (1834), p. 40. , | 


ChXLckaroo, S. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra, q.Y. 

Chucker. Erom Hind, clialmr and 
chahr, Skt. chakra, a wheel or circle. 

fa) s. A quoit for playing the 
English game. But more properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
AMll, generally encircling their peaked 
turbans. The thing is desexibed by 
Tayeimier (E. T. ii. 41) as cariied by 
a companjr of Mahommedan Eakirs 
whom he met at Sherpur in Guzeiut. 

1516. “In the Kingdom of Dely . . . 
they have^ some steel -wheels which they call 
chaearani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right band, and make it spin roimd many 
times, and so they hurl it at their enemies. ” 
—Barbosa, 100-101. 

1630. “ In her right hand shee bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and shaip edged in the super- 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
quieknesse of his motion, it is able to 
deliuer or coniiey death to a farre remote 
enemy.”— Xonf, Liscov. of the Banian Meli' 
gion, 12. 

(b) T. and s. To lunge a horse. 
Hmd. cliaharnd or cJialcar karnd. Also, 

‘ the lunge.’ 

1829. “ It w-as truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows chuckering their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
post .” — John Shij)]'), i. Wd. 

^ Ghuckerbutty, n.p. This yulga- 
nzed Bengali Bi'ahmin family name 
is, as Wilson points out, a coi'- 
ruption of chakrarartU, the title 
assumed by the most exalted ancient 
Hindu sovereigns, an uniyersal Em- 
peror, whose chariot w^heels rolled 
oyer all (so it is explained by some). 

c. 400. Then the Bikshnni ITtliaia began 
to^ think thus with herself, ‘ To-day the 
King, ministei's, and people are all going to 
meet Buddha, . . . but 1 — a woman— how- 
can I contrive to get the first sight of him?’ 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her intoaholy Chakravartti Raja.” 
'Travels of Fah-hian, tr. hy Beale, p. 63, 
c. 460. “ On a certain day (Asoka), 
having. . . . ascertained that the sux^er- 
naturally gifted. . . . Ndga King, whose 
age extended to a Kappo, had seen the four 
Buddhas. . thus addressed him: 

* Beloved, exhibit to me the person of the 
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omniscient being of infinite wisdom, the 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine.” — The Maha~ 
wan so, p. 27. 

1856. ‘‘The importance attached to the 
possession of a white elephant is traceable 
to the Bnddhist system. A white elephant 
of certain -wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, the possession of 
which marks the Maha Chakravartti Raja 
.... the holj^ and universal sovereign, a 
character who appears once in a cycle.” — 
Mission to the Court of Am (Major Phayre’s), 
1858, p. 154. 

Chlickler, s. Tamil and Malayal. 
sliahkili, the name of a yery low 
caste, members of which, are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Ghamdrs 
(see Ohiimar) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are rejmted to be a 
very dark caste, the CJmcJders are fair 
(see Elliot’s Glos. by JBeames, i. 71, and 
CaldivelTs Gram. 574). Colloquially 
in S. India OhucMer is used for a 
native shoemaker. 

c. 1580. “ All the Gentoos {Gentios) of 

those parts, especially those of Bisnaga, 
have many castes, which take precedence 
one of ^another. The lowest are the Cha- 
qnivilis, who make shoes, and eat all un- 
clean flesh. . . — Frimor e Honra, ho., 
f. 95. 

1759. “ Shackelays are shoemakers, and 
held in the same despicable light on the 
Coromandel Coast as the Niaddes and Pul- 
lies on the 26. 

1869. “ The Jr(9??2ai5is or mercantile caste 
of Madras, by long established custom, are 
required to send an offering of betel to the 
chncklers, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their marriages. ’—/S'fr TP. EllioL ixL 
J, Etlm. Soc,, U. S., vol. i. 102. 

Chlickruin, s. An ancient coin 
once generally cuiTent in the S. of 
India, Malayal. cliakram, Telug. 
mmu ; from >Sansk. chakra (see under 
Clmcker).^ It is not easy to say 
what was its value, as the statements 
are inconsistent,* nor do they con- 
firm Wilson’s, that it w’as equal to 
one- tenth of a pagoda. The denomi- 
nation survives in Travancore. 

1554. “And the fanoms of the place are 
called chocroes, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they are worth 12.7 or 121 to the 
pardao of gold, reckoning the pardao at 360 ' 
reisF — Ifunez, Livro dos Fesos, 36. 

1711. “ The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless we consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which we take to be 16,600 and 
odd imgodas.”~In Wheeler, ii. 165. 

1813. Milburn, under Tan j ore, gives 
the chTickrunias a coin equal to 20 Madras, 
or 10 gold fanams. 20 Madras fanams 
would be ^ of a pagoda. 


Chudder, s. Hind, chadar, a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any kind ; 
the ample sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in Bengal, It is 
also applied to the cloths spread over 
Mahommedan tombs. 

1516 and 1598. Barbosa and Linschoten 
have chautars, chautares, as a kind of cotton 
piece-goods, but it is certain that this is not 
the same word. Chowtars occur among 
Bengal piece-goods in Milhurn, ii. 221. 

1525. “Chader of Cambaya.” — 
'branca, 56. 

1614, “ Pintados, chints and chadors.” — 
Peyton in Furchas, i. 530. 

1832. “ Chuddar ... a large i^iece of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in xtF EerTdots, Qanooii-e- 
Islam, xii.-xiii. 

1878. “Two or three women, who had 
been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ‘ chadders ' 

. , . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” — Life in the Mo'^ 
fussil, i. 79. 

Eampore. A kind of shawl, 

of the Tibetan shawl- wool, of uniform 
colour without pattern, made origin- 
ally at Eampur on the Sutlej ; and 
of late years largely imported into 
England. 

Clmmpxik, s. A highly ornamental 
and sacred tree (Jf’fc/ze?mc/ia?77paca, L., 
also jM". Bheedii), a kind of magnolia, 
whose odorous yellow blossoms are 
much prized by Hindus, offered at 
shrines, and rubbed on the body at 
marriages, &c. Hind, champak, Skt. 
clmmpaha^ Drury strangely says 
that the name is ‘ ‘ derived from 
Ciampa, an island between Cambogia 
and Cochin China, where the tree 
grows.” Champa is not an island, 
and certainly dorived its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did owt give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
HepM, eastward; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travancore. 

1623. “ Among others they showed me 
a flower, in size and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a sweet and powerful scent, and which they 
can ehampa.” — P. della Valle, ii. 517. 

1786. “The walks are scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of pepper and coffee are 
equally new and pleasing.” — Sir W. Jones, 
in Mem. &c., ii. 81. 
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1810. “Some of these (birds) build, in 
the sweet-scented champaka and the 
mango.” — 3faria Graham, 22. 

1819. 

“The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 

And the chump ak’s odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream. ” 

fSheUey, Lines to mi Indian Air. 

1821. 

“ Some chumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet divine.” 

Mcdwin, Sketches in Hindoostan, 73. 

ClmiiaDl, s. Prepared lime ; also 
specially used for fine polished plaster. 
.Forms of this word occur both in 
Dravidian languages and in Hind. In 
the latter clinnd is from Skt. cliurna, 
‘ powder ’ ; ’ in the former it is some- 
what uncertain whether the word is, 
or is not, an old derivatiTO from Sans- 
krit. In the first of the following 
quotations the word used seems taken 
from the Malaj^fil. form clnurnamha. 

lolO. “And they also eat with the said 
leaves (betel) a certain lime matle from 
oyster shells, which thej’ call cionama.” — 
Yarthenm, 144. 

1563. “. . . so that all the names you 

meet with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar; such as hetre (hotel), chuna, 
which is lime. . .'^—Garda, f. 37*:/. 

c. 1610. “. . . I’vn porte son eventail, 

Tautre la boete d’argent pleine de betel, 
I’autre une boete . ou il y a dii chunan, qui 
est de la chaux .” — Pyrard dc la VaL ii. 
84, ■ 

1614. “ Having burnt the great idol into 
chunah, he mixed the powdered lime with 
pan leaves, and gave it to the Eajprits that 
they might eat the objects of their wor- 
nhiv.'^’—Firishta, quoted by Qnatremere, 
JSfot. ct Ea't., xiv. 510. 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Natives chew it (Betel) with 
Cliinam (Lime of calcined Oyster Shells).” 
— Fryer, 40. 

1687. “That stores of Biuck, Iron, 
Stones, and Clienam be in readiness to 
make up any breach.”— ATwims Consulta- 
tions, in Wheeler, i. 168. 

1080. “ Chinam is Lime made of Cockle- 
shells, or Lime-stone ; and Pawn is the 
Leaf of a Tree.”— Orn?//^07?., 123. 

1750-60. ‘ ‘ The flooring is generally com- 
jiosed of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chunam, being a lime made of burnt shells.” 
— Grose, i. 52. 

1763. “ In the CkucMeh of Silet for the 
.space of five years ... my phoasdar and 
the Company’s gomastah shall jointly pre- 
pare chunam, of which each shall defray 
all expenses, and half the chunam so made 
shall be given to the Company, and the 
other half shall be for my use .” — Treaty . of 
Mir Jaffir with the Company, in CarraccioWs 
L.ofClh'e,i.U. ' ' , 


1809. ‘ ‘ The row of chunam pillars which 

supported each sitle . . . were of a shining 
white.” — Ld. Valent la, i. 01. 

, To, T. To .set iu ]>iortar ; or, 

more frequently, to planter over with 
chunam. 

1687. “. . . To get what great jars he 

can, to put wheat in, and chenani them up, 

I and set them round the fort curtain. — In 
Wheeler, i. 108. 

1809. . having one . . . room . . , 
beautifully ehunamnied.*' — Ld. Vukntia, L 
386. 

Both noun and verb are used also 
in the Anglo-Chinese settlements. 

Chlipatty, s. Hirxd. cla.pmi, an 
unleavened cake of bread (generally of 
coarse wheaten meal), patted flat with 
the hand, and baked upetn a griddle ; 
the usual form of native bread, and 
the staple food of Uj>per India. 

1615. Parson Terry w'ell describes the 
thing, but names it iiot : “ The (jrslinary 
sort of pe{>]de eat bread made of a coarse 
grain, but both toothsome and windesome 
and hearty. They make it up in broad 
cakes, thick lilce our oaten cakes ; ami then 
bake itiipon snaill round iron Iieartbs which 
they carry wfitli them.” — In Parc has, ii. 
1408. 

1810. “Chow-patties, or bannocks.” — 
WUliaMson, V. M., ii. 348. 

1857. “From village to village brought 
by one messenger and sent onward by 
another passed a mysterious token in the 
.shape of one of those fiat cakes made from 
flour and water, and forming the common 
bread of the people, wdiich, in their lan- 
guage, are called enupatties .”— poy 
War, i. 570. 

There is a tradition of a noble and 
gallant Governor-General wko, w'hen 
compelled to rough it for a day or 
two, acknowledged that chaj^i^assies 
and musaidcliies were not such bad 
diet,” meaning chiipatties and musala 

(q.y.)- 

Chupknil, s. Hind, chapkan. The 
long frock (or cassock) wdiich is the 
usual dress in Upper India of nearly 
all male natives vdio are not actual 
labourers or indigent persons. The 
word is 2 :»robably of Turki or Mongol 
origin, and is perhaps identical with the 
of the Ain (p. 90), a w'ord still 
used in Turkestan. Hence Beames’s 
connexion of chaphan with the idea of 
chap as meaning compressing or cling- 
ing, “ a ti ghtly-fitting coat or cassock, ' * 
is a little fanciful [Com-p. Gram. i. 
212, 213), Still this idea may have 
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shaped the cormption of a foreign 
•word. 

1883. “He was, I was going to say, in 
his shirt-sleeves, only I am not sure that he 
wore a shirt in those days — I think he had 
a chixpkun, or native nnder-garinent.” — C. 
Bailees^ in L. of Jj. Lawrence, i. 59. 

Chlipra, n.p. CliapB, a town and 
. head- quarter station of the District 
Saran in Bahar, on the north bank of 
the Ganges. 

1726. “ Sjoppera (Chnpra).” — Yalentijn, 
Ckorom., 

Chnprassy, s. Hind, chaprasi, the 
bearer of a chaiwds, i*.e. a badge-plate 
inscribed with the name of the office 
to which the bearer is attached. The 
cliapoLm is an office-messenger, or 
henchman, bearing s-nch a badge on a 
cloth belt. The term belongs to the 
Bengal Presidency. In Madras Peon 
(q.Y.) is the usual term ; and in Bom- 
bay Futtyiuala (Hind, pattjwdld) or 
‘‘man of the belt.” The 'etymology 
of cJiaprds is obscure ; but see" Beam.es, 
Comp* Oram* i. 212. This miter 
gives buckle as the original meaning. 

1865. ‘ ‘ I remember the days when every 

servant in my house was a chuprassee, 
with the exception of the Khansaumaun 
and a Portuguese Ayah.”— Dak Bun- 
ged ow, p. 389. 

c. 186f 

“ The big Sahib’s tent has gone from under 
the Peepul tree, 

With his horde of hungyy chuprassees, 
and oily sons of the quill— j 

I paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Sheitan will settle the bill,” 

A. €* Lyall, The Old Pindar ee. 

1877. “ One of my chuprassies or mes- 
sengers , , , , was badly wounded.”— 
Mmdmm Taylor, Life, i. 227. 

1880. ‘ ‘ Through this refractory medium 
the people of India see their rulers. The 
Chuprassle paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Every 
lie he tells, every insinuation he throws 
out, every demand he makes, is indorsed 
with his master’s name. He is the arch- 
slanderer of our name in India .” — All 
Baha, 102-3. 

Clmrr, s. Hind. cAar. “A sand- 
bank or island in tbe current of a 
river, deposited by tbe water, claims 
to wbicb were regulated by tbe Bengal 
Eeg. xi. 1825 ” ( ]F7?so?i). 

A char is ne-w alluvial land deposited 
by tbe great rivers as tbe floods are 
sinking, and. covered with grass, but 
not necessarily insulated. 

It is remarkable tbat Mr. Marsb 


mentions a very similar word as used 
for tbe same tiling in Holland , “ H ew 

sandbank land, covered with grasses, 
is called m Zeeland sclior ” {Ma.n and 
Nature, p. 389). Tbe etymologies are, 
however, probably quite apart. 

1878. “In the dry season all the various 
streams . . . arc merely silver threads 
winding among innumerable sandy islands, 
the soil of which is especially adapted for 
the growth of Indigo. They are called 
Churs.” — Life in the Mofimil, ii. 3-4. 

Cbnrruck, _ s. A wbeel, or any 
rotating niacbine ; particularly ajiplied 
to simple machines for cleaning cotton. 
Pers. cliarkli, ‘ tbe celestial si)iiere,’ ‘ a 
wheel of any kind, Ac.’ Beng. charah 
is apparently a coiTuptioii of tbe Per- 
sian word, facilitated by the nearness 
of tbe Sansk. chakra, Ac. 

Poojab. Beng. Qliarnh-pnjd 

(see Poojab). Tbe Swinging Pestival 
of tbe Hindus, held on the sun^s 
entrance into Aries. Tbe performer 
is susi)ended from a long yard, travers- 
ing round on a mast, by books passed 
through tbe muscle over tbe blade- 
bones, and then whirled round so as to 
fly out centrifugally. Tbe chief seat 
of this barbarous display is, or latterly 
was, in Bengal, but it was formerly 
prevalent in many^ parts of India. 
Tbex'e is an old description in Purebas’s 
Pilgrimage, p. 1000; also (in Malabar) 
in A. Hamilton, i. 270; and (at Cal- 
cutta) in Heber’s Journal, quoted 
below. 

1824. “The Hindoo Pestival of ‘Churruck 
Poojah’ commenced to-day, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her jour- 
nal, I shall only add a few particulars.” — 
ed. 1844, i. 57. 

Cburrus, a. s. Hind, charas, Tbe 
resinous exudation of tbe hemp-plant 
{Cannabis Indica), which is the basis 
of intoxicating jireparations (see Bang 
and Gunja). 

b. Hind, charas, A simple appa- 
ratus worked by oxen for drawing 
water from a well, and discharging it 
into irrigation channels by means of 
pulley ropes, and a large bag of bide 
(Hind, charsd, a bide ; Skt, charma), 

Cbiitkarry, s. (S. India). A half- 
caste ; Tam. sha.tti-kar, ‘ one who 
wears a waist-coat ’ {C* P. B.)* 

Cbutny, s. Hind, chapn. A kind 
of strong relish, made of £i number of 
condiments and fruits, Ac., used in 
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India, Biore especially by Mabomme- 
dans, and the merits of which are now 
well known in England. Eor native 
Gliutny recipes, see EerJdots, Qanoon^ 
eEslam, 2d ed. xlvii.—xhiii. 

1813. “The Chatna is sometimes made 
with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies, and with the pickles is placed in 
deep leaves round the large cover, to the 
number of 30 or 40 .” — Forbes j Orient. Mem., 
il 50-51. 

1820. “ Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
hot spices made into a paste, by being 
bruised with water, the ‘ kitchen ’ of an In- 
dian peasant.” — Aec. of Toivnshqo of Loony, 
in Tr. Lit. Boc. Bombay, ii, 194. 

Chutt, s. Hind. chJiat. The proper 
meaning of the vernacular word is ‘ a 
roof or platform.’ But in^ modem 
Anglo-Indian its usual application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses ; properly 
chddar-‘CJihat, ‘ sheet-ceiling.’ 

Chuttanutty, n.p. This was one of 
the three villages purchased for the 
East India Company in 1686,^ when 
the agents found their position at 
Hugli intolerable, to form the settle- 
ment which became the city of Calcutta. 
The other two villages were Calcutta 
and Govindpdr. Dr. Himter spells it 
Butdmtl, but the old Anglo-Indian 
orthography indicates Ghatdnatl as 
probable. 

In the letter-books of the Factoiy 
Council in the India Office the 
earlier letters from this establishment 
are lost, but down to 27th March, 1700, 
they are dated from ^‘Chnttaniltte ; 
on and after June 8th, from “Cal- 
cutta ; ” and from August 20th in the 
same year from “Eort William” in 
Calcutta. According to Major Ealph 
Smyth Chatanati occupied “the site of 
the present native town,” f.e. the 
northern quarter of the city. Calcutta 
stood on what is now the European 
commercial part; and Govindpur on 
the present site of Fort William.* 

Chuttrimi, s. (S. India). Tam. 
sJiattimm, which is a corruption of 
Skt. sattra, ‘ abode.’ A house where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two. 

1807. “ There are two distinct kinds of 


* Stat and Geog. Rep. of the 24 Pergunmhs Dis- 
irict. Cal. 1S57, p. 57. 


buildings confounded by Europeans under 
the conniaon name of Choultry . The first is 
that called by the natives Chaturam, and 
built for the accommodation of travellers. 
These . . . have in general pent roofs . . . 
built in the form of a square enclosing a 
court. . . . The other kind are properly 
built for the reception of images, when these 
are carried in procession. These have flat 
roofs, and consist of one apartment only, 
and by the natives are called Mandaixm. 
. . . Besides the Chaturam and the Jfaw- 
daparn, there is another kind of buildiiig 
which by Europeans is called Choultry ; in 
the Tamul language it is called Tany Pun^ 
dal, or Water Shed . . . small buildings 
where weary travellers may enjoy a tem- 
porary repose in the shade, and obtain a 
draught of water or milk.” — F. Buchanan, 
3fyso7’c, i. 11 and 15. See Choultry. 

Cinderella’s Slipper. A Hindu 
story oil the like theme appears among 
the Hala Hanara MSS. of the Mac- 
kenzie collection : 

“ Buvarna4evi having dropped her 
slipper in a reservoix', it was found by a 
fisherman of Kusitmakcsari, wlio sold it to 
a shopkeeper, by whom it was presented to 
the King Ugrahdku. The Prince, on seeing 
the beauty of the slipper, fell in love with 
the wearer, and offered large rewards to any 

erson who should find and bring her to 

iin. An old -woman undex’took me task, 
and succeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
owner . . — Mackenzie Collection, by H. 

H. Wilson, ii. 52, 

Cintra Oranges. See Orange and 
Simgtara. 

Circars, n-p. The territory to the 
north of the Coromandel Coast, for- 
merly held by the Hizam, and now 
forming the districts of Kistna, Goda- 
vari, Yizagapatam, Ganjam and a 
part of Nellore, was long known by 
the title of “ The Circars or “ Norths 
ern Cfrcars” (/,e. Governments), now 
officially obsolete. The Circars of 
Chicacolo (now Yizagapatam Dist.), 
Eajamandri and Ellore (these two em- 
braced now in GodiivarlDist.) with Coii- 
dapilly (now embraced in Kistna Dist. ), 
were the subject of a grant from the 
Great Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1 7 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam in 
1766. Gantur (now also included in 
Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually by 
the same treaty (but did not come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803). C. P. Brown says the expres- 
sion “ The Circars” was first used by 
the French, in the time of Bussy. 

1758. “ II est a remarquer qu’aprhs mou 
ddpart d’Ayder Abad, Balabet Ziugue a 
nomme un Phosdar, ou Gouveriieur, x^our 
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les qiiatre Cerkars.”— -ilfmoM'e, by Bussy, 
in Lcttres de MM. de Bussy, de Lally et 
autres, Paris, 1766, p. 24, 

1789. “ The most important public trans- 
action . . . is the surrender of the Gun- 
toor Circar to the Company, by which it 
becomes possessed of the whole Coast, from 
Jaggernant to Cape Comorin. The Nizam 
made himself master of that province, soon 
after Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, as 
an equivalent for the arrears of peshcush, 
due to him by the Company for the other 
Oircars.” — Letter of T. Mum'o, in Life by 
Gleig, i. 70. 

1823. ‘‘ Although the Sirkars are our 
earliest possessions, there are none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
ledge in everything that regards the condi- 
tion of the peoxole.”— >$7r T. Munro, in 
Selections, &c., by Sir A. Arhuthnot, i. 204. 

We know from the preceding quotation 
what Munro’s sx^elling of the name was. 

1836. ‘‘The district called the Circars, 
in India, is x)art of the coast which extends 

from the Carnatic to Bengal The 

domestic economy of the people is singular ; 
they inhabit villages (!!}, and all labour is 
performed by i^ublic servants paid from the 
public stock.” — BhilHxiS, Million of Facts, 
320. 

1878. “ General Sir J. C., aB.,K.C.S.L 
. . . He entered the Madras Army in 1820, 
and in 1834, according to official despatches, 
displayed ‘ active zeal, intrepidity, and 
judgment ’ in dealing with the savage tribes 
in Orissa known as the Circars” (!!!). — 
Obituary Notice in Homeicard Mail, April 
27th. See also Sirkar. 

_ Civilian, S. A term wMcK came 
into use about 1760 — 70, as a designa- 
tion of the coTenanted European ser- 
vants of the E. I. Company, not in 
military employ. It is not used by 
Grose, c. 1760, who was himself of 
such service at Bombay. In Anglo- 
Indian parlance it is still ax>prox)riated j 
—to members of the covenanted Civil 
Service. The Service is mentioned 
in CarraccioWs Life of Olive (c. 1785), 
iii. 164. 

^ Erom an early date in the Company’s 
history^ up to 1833, the members of 
the Civil Service were classified, during 
the first five years as Writers (<l.v.), 
then to the 8th year as Factors; in 
the 9th and 11th as Junior Merchants; 
and thenceforward as Senior Mer- 
chants.^ These names were relics of 
the original commercial character of 
the E. I. Company’s transactions, and 
had long ceased to have any practical 
meaning at the time of their abolition 
in 1833, when the Charter Act (3 &' 4 
Will. IV., c. 85), removed the last 


traces of the Company’s commercial 
existence. 

1872. “ You bloated civilians are never 
satisfied, retorted the other.” — A True Be- 
former, i. 4. 

Classy, Clashy, s. Hind, hhalau, 
usual etjTQi. from Arab, hhalas. A 
tent-pitcher ; . also (because usually 
taken from that class of servants) a 
man employed as chain- man or staff- 
man, &c., by a surveyor; a native 
sailor; or matross (q.v.) Khalas is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 
sense of ‘ liberation ; ’ thus, of a 
prisoner, a magistrate says ^Khalas 
haro, ’ ‘ let him go. ” But it is not clear 
how hhalasi got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also written hhaldslu, and 
Yullers has an oldPers. word hhaldsha 
for 'a ship’s rudder.’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may he the real 
origin of Jchalcm in its Indian use. 

1785. ‘^A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the presence.” — Tippoo's 
Letters, 171. 

1824. “ If the tents got dry, the clashees 

' (tent-pitchers) allowed that we might pro- 
ceed in the morning prosperously. 
ed. 1844, i. 194. 

Clearing Hut, s. The seed of 
Stryclinos potatorum, L. ; a tree of S. 
India. It is so called from its property 
of clearing muddy water, if well rubbed 
on the inside of the vessel which is to 
hefiHed. 

Clove, s. The flower-bud of Cargo- 
phyllum aromaticum, L., a tree of the 
Moluccas, The modern English name 
of this spice is a kind of ellipsis from 
the French clous de girofles, ‘ Nails of 
Girofles,’ i.e. of garof ala, caryophylla, 
&Q., the name by which this spice was 
known to the ancients; the full old 
English name was similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
floui'e,’ a name which, cut in two like 
a polypus, has formed two different 
creatures, the clove (or nail) being as- 
signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flower. The comparison to nails runs 
through many languages. In Chinese 
the thing is called ting-hiang, or ‘ nail- 
spice ; ’ in Persian onehhah, ‘ little 
nails,’ or ‘ nailkins,’ like the German 
Nelhen, Ndgelchen, and Oewiirtz-nagel 
(spice nail). 

Coast, The, n.p. This term in hooks 
of the last century means the ‘ Madras 
or Coromandel Coast,’ and often ‘ the,. 
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Madras Presidency.’ It is curious to 
find UapaXla, “the Shore,” applied in 
a similar specific way, in Ptolemy, to 
the coast near 0 a 2 '>e Comorin. It mil 
he seen that the term “ Coast Army ” 
for “Madras Army,” occurs qiiite 
recentlj'. The Persian rendering of 
Coast Army by Bandarl below is 
curious. 

^ 1^*93. “ Unseduced by novelty, cand un- 
influenced by example, the belles of the 
Coast have courage enough to be unfashion- 
able .... and we still see their charming 
tresses flow in luxuriant ringlotaE^Buph 
Boyd, 78. 

1800. “ I have only 1802 Coast and 1200 
Bombay ^^voyBE—Wellington, i. 227. 

1802, “Prom Hydiirabtd also, Colonels 
Koberts and Palrymple, with 4000 of the 
Biindtiri or coast sipahees. . E~H. ofReUm 
of Tipu Saltan, E. T. by Miles, p. 253. 

1879. “Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it is never eni}>loyed, as an army 
should be, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers ? ''—Follok, Sx>ort 
in Br. Burmah, d'C., i. 26. 


Cobang. See Kobang. 

Cobily Mash, s. This is the dried 
bonito (q.v.), which has forages been a 
staple of the Maidive Islands. It is 
still esjiecially esteemed in Achin and 
other Malay Countries, The name is 
explained below by Pjward as ‘ black 
fish,’ and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon C. S., in the Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, p. 291; see 
also Mr. Bell’s Eeport on Maidive 
Islands, Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation. 
It is the Maidive Kalu-hili-mdsf black- 
bonito-fish.’ The second word corres- 
I)onds to the Singhalese halayd. 

c. 1345. “Its flesh is red, and without 
fat, but it smells like mutton. When caught 
each flsh is cut in four, slightly boiled, and 
then placed in baskets of palm-leaf, and 
hung in the smoke.^ When perfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it is exported 
tr China, and Yemen. It is called 

(on Maldives), 
IV. 112, also 311. ” 

j a sort of 

dried fish, which comes from the Islands of 
Malediyia, and resembles jerked beef, and 
It is called Comalamasa.”— 103 . 

^ c. 1610. “Ce poisson qui se prend ainsi, 
s apelle generalement enleur langue cobolly 
masse, e’est ^ dire du poisson noir . . 

11s le font cuire en de Fean de mer, et puis 
le font secher au feu sur des cslayes, en sorte 


qu’estant sec il se garde fort loiig-temps.’’~ 
Pymrd de hi Val, i. 138 ; see also 141. 

1727. ‘ ‘ The Bonetta is caugh t with Hook 

and Line, or with nets .... tliey cut the 
Fish from the Back-bone on each Side, and 
lay them in a {Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea 'W'ater. When tliey are 
dry enough .... they wrap theiii lip in 
Leaves of Cocoa-nut Tj’ees, and jmt them a 
Foot or two under tlie Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
homAtchecn . . . and purchase them with 
Gold-dust. I have seen Gomelamash (for 
that is their name after they are dried) 
sell at Afchcen for 8L. Stcrl.’mv 1000.” — 
A. Ram. L 347. 

1783. “i^fany Mai di via boats come 
yearly to_ Atcheen, and bring c]iiefl 3 ’ dried 
honneiia in small pieces about two (U' three 
ounces; this is a sort of staple article of 
commerce, many shops in the Bazar deal in 
it onh% having large quantities piled up, 
put in matt bags. It is when properly 
cured, hard like liorn in the middle ; when 
kept long the worm gets to it. ''^Forrest, 
V. to Jleryfin, 45. 

1813. “The flsh called Commel mutch, 
so much esteemed in IMahdiar, is caught at 
Minico.y.’‘— i. 321, also 336." 

1841. “Tlie Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government Cif Ceyh'ni with 
presents consisting of .... a considerable 
quantity of dried fish, consisting of honitos, 
alhicores, and a fish called by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comholi 
mas.” — J. B. yLs‘. &oc. vi. 75. 

The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulaxy, in which we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch .... kannclimas^' (p. 49). 
Thus we have in this one paper three corrupt 
forms of the same expression, viz,, comholi 
mas, kanueli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attempts at the true Makiivian term kalu- 
bili-mas, ‘black bonito fish.’ 

Cobra de Capello, or simj-jly Cobra, 
s. The venomous snake Raja tripu- 
dians. Cohra is Port, for ‘.snake;’ 
colra eh capello, ‘ snake of (tbo) boocL’ 

1523. “ A few days before, cobras de 
capello had^ been secretly ijitroduced into 
the fort, which bit some black people wLo 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when^ this news bec;ame known it was 
perceived that they must have been intro- 
cluced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard Correa, ii. 776. 

2539. “ Vimos tfibe aquy grande soma 
de cobras djp capello, da grossura da coxa 
de hii home, tao pec^onhentas eni tanto 
estremoj^ que diziao os negros que se che- 
garao co a baba da boc.a a qualquer cousa 
viva, logo em proviso cahia morta em terra 
. . , — PiMo, cap. xiv. 

j, “. . . Adders that were coj-xx^ed 
on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 


COBRA LILT, :- . . COCEIJSr. 


man’s thigh, and so venomous,- as the 
Negroes of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within the reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently . . , 
CofjaNsTrmid.ylyAl. 

1563. “ In the beautiful island of Ceylon 

, . . . there are yet many serpents of the 
kind which are vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello ; and in Latin we may call them 
reyalus aerpens.'' — Garcia, f. 156. 

1672. “ In Jafnapatam, in my time, there 

lay among others in garrison a certain High 
German wlio -u'as coiiummly known as the 
Snake-Catcher ; and this man was sum- 
moned by our Cnimnander .... to lay 
hold of a Cobre Capel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seizing 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I had my suspicions that this -ivas done by 
some devilr.y , . . but he maintained that 
it was all 'b}’ natural means . . -BuZ- 
dacai* (Germ, ed.), 25. 

Some thirty-five or thirty-six years ago a 
staff-sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that 
used to catch cobras much like this High- 
Dutchnian. 

1711. Bluteau, in his great Port. Diet., 
explains Cobra de Capello as a “reptile 
{biehei) of Brazil.” But it is only a slip ; 
%vhat is further said shows that he meant to 
say India. 

1883. “ In my w'alks abroad I generally 
carry a strong, sui.)ple walking cane. . . . 
Armed with it, y<)U may rout and slaughter 
the hottest-tempered cobra in Hindustan. 
Let it rear itself u'pand spread its spectacled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one rap 
on the side of its head will bring it to rea- 
son. . . — Tribes on m?/ Frontier, 198-9. 

Cobra Lily, s. The flower Arum 
camjKinuhituni, whicli stands on its 
curving’ stem exactly like a cobra with 
reared head. 

Cobra Manilla, or Minelle, s. 
Another 2 ->oi)ular name in S. India for 

species of venomous snake, perhaps 
a little uncertain in its application. Dr. 
Bussell says the Bimgarus caeruleus-wsis 
sent to him from Masulijmtam, with 
the name Cobra JlIo7iil, whilst Giinther 
says this name is given in S. India 
to the DaloiallusadJii, or Tic-polonga 
(q.v.) (see FayreFs Thanaterphidia, 
pp. 11 and 15). One explanation of 
the name is given in the quotation 
from Lockj^er. But the name is really 
Mahr. mamr, from Skt. mani, ‘ a 
jewel.’ There are judicious remarks 
in a book lately quoted, regarding the 
popular names and i>opular stories of 
snakes, which appty, w^e suspect, to all 
the quotations under the following 
Beading : 

“There are names in plenty . y , but 


they are applied promiscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of po iise. The fact is", that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no one who does nut 
make a study of them can know one from 
another.” Tribes on my Frontier, 197. 

1711. “ The Cobra Manilla has its name 
from a W’-ay of Expression among the Nears 
on the Malabar Coast, who speaking of a 
quick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase ])eculiar 
to themselves, Before they canpnlj a Atanilla 
from their Ha.nds. A Person bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or behwe one can 
take a Manilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
! piece of Gold, of two or three ounces 
I Weight, worn in a Bing round the Wrist.” 

I — Loclcyer, 276. 

1780. “The most dangerous of those 
' reptiles are the coverymanil and the green 
snake. The first is a beautiful little crea- 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inches 
long. It cree])s into all private corners of 
houses, and is often found coiled u^^ betwixt 
the sheets, or perhaps under the pillow^ of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to indict imme- 
diate death, though I must confess, for my 
o^vn jDart, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occasioned by it.” — Munro^s Nar- 
rative, 34. 

1810. “ . . . Here, too, lurks the small 

bright speckled Cobra manilla, ^vhose fangs 
convey instant death.” — Maria Graham, 23. 

1813. ‘ ‘ The Cobra minelle is the smallest 
and most dangerous ; the bite occasions a 
speedy^ and painful death.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. i. 42. 

Cochin, n.p. A famous city of 
Malabar, Kochcld, which the nasalising, 
so usual vith the Portuguese, con- 
verted into CocMni or Cochin. AYe 
say “the Portuguese” because we 
seem to owe so many nasal termina- 
tions of w^ords in Indian use to them ; 
hut it is evident that the real origin of 
this nasal ■was in some cases anterior 
to their arrival, as in the present case 
(see the first quotations), and in that of 
Acheen (q^v.). Padre Paolino says 
the town was called after the small 
river “Cocci” (as he writes it). It 
will be seen that Conti in the loth 
century makes the like statement. 

c. 1430. “Belictil Coloenfl ad urheni 
Cocym, trium dierum itinere transiit, quiii- 
que laillibus x)assuum ambitu supra ostium 
miminis, a quo et nomen.” — N. Conti in 
Foyglus, de VarieL Forturiae, iv. 

1503. “ Inde Franci ad urbem Cocen ju'c- 
fecti, castnim ingens ibidem construxere, 
et trecentis praegidiariis viris belHcosis 
munivere . . . . ” — Letter of Nestor ian 
Bishops from India, in Assemani, iii. 596. 


* I have seen more snakes in a coxiple of months 
at the Bagni cli Lucca, than in any two years 
passed in India.— H. Y. 
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1510. “ And truly he (the K. of Portugal) 

deserves every good, for in India and espe- 
cially in Cucin, every fete day ten and even 
twelve Pagans and Moors are baptised.” — 
Viirthema^ 296. 

1572. 

<« Vereis afortaleza sustentar-se 

De Cananor con pouca forca e gente 
* ^ 

E vereis em Cochin assinalar-se 

Tanto hum peito soberbo, e insolente * 

Que cithara ja mais canton victoria, 

Que assi mere§a eterno noine e gloria.” 

Camoes^ ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

Thou shalt behold the Fortalice hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 

ijf ^ 

shalt in Cochin see one approv’d so 
stout, 

who such an arr’gance of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 

digne of e’erlasting name, eternal glory.” 

CocMn-China, n.p. This country 
ms called by the Malays Kiiclii^ and 
apparently also, to distinguish it from 
Kuclii of India (or Cochin), KucM- 
CMna, a term which the Portuguese 
adopted as Canchi-China ; the Dutch 
and English from them. Kuolii occurs 
in this sense in the Malay traditions 
called Bijara Malayu (see J. Ind, 
Archip., y. 729). In its origin this 
name Kuchi is no doubt a foreigner’s 
form of the Annamite Kuu^chon (Chin. 
Km^Gliing^ South Chin. Kau-^Ohen)^ 
which was the ancient name of the 
province Thanh’ -hoa, in which the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 
1398.t 

1516. And he (Fernao Peres) set sail from 
Malaca .... in August of the year 516, 
and got into the Gulf of Concam china, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals.” 

, , . . ” — Correa, ii. 474. 

c. 1535. “This King of Cochinchina 
keeps always an ambassador at the court 
of the King of China ; not that he 
does this of his own good %vill, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
vassal.” — Sonvmavio de’ Regni, in Rarnusio, 

1 336r. 

c. 1543. “Now it was not without much 
labour, pain, and danger, that we passed 
those two Channels, as also the river of 
Ventinau, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually are encountred there, nevertheless 
we at length arrived at the Town of Mam- 


* Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 
Fort at Cochin (c. 1504) against a great array of 
the Zainoriu’s, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. 

t MS. communication from Prof. Terrien de la 
Couperie. 


quileiif which is scitiiated at the foot of the 
Mountains of Chomaif iComhay in orig.), 
upon the Frontiers of the two Kingdoms of 
China, and Cauchenchina {da China e do 
Cauchim in orig.), where the Ambassadors 
were well received by the Governor thereof.” 
— Pinto, E. T. p. 166 (orig. cap. cxxix.). 

c. 1543. “ Capitulo CXXX. Do rccehi- 
mento que este Rey da Cauchenchina fez ao 
Enibaixador da Tartana na villa de Fanau- 
grem.’^ — Pinto, original. 

1572. 

“ Ves, CauchicMna esta de oscura fama, 

E de Ainao ve a incognita enseada. ” 

Camoes, x. 129, 

By Burton : 

“See Cauchichina still of note obscure 
and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 
1598. “This land of CaucMnchina is 
devided into two or three Kingdomes, 
which are vnder the subiection of the King 
of China, it is a fruitful! countrie of all 
necessarie prouisioiins and Victuals.” — 
Linschoten, ch. 22. 

' 1606. “Xel Ptegno di Coccincina, che 

. . . , b alle volte chiamato dal nome di 
Anan, vi sono quattordici Provincie 
piccole. . . .” — Yiaggi di Carletti, ii. 138. 

1652. “ Cauchin-China is Abounded on the 
West with the Kingdomes of Brama ; on 
the East,^w'ith the Great Eealm of China; 
on the North extending towards Tartary ; 
and on the South, bordering on CamboiaT"’—- 
P. Heylin, Cosrnograpkie, iii. 239. 

1727. “Couchin-china has a large Sea- 
coast of about 700 Miles in Extent .... 
and it has the Conveniency of many good 
Harbours on it, tho’ they are not frequented 
by Strangers.”— A. Ham. ii. 208. 

Codlin Leg. ^ A name formerly 
given to elephantiasis, as it i)i‘eTailed 
in Malabar. 

1757. “We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of a great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs.” — Ives, 193. 

1781. . my friend Jack Griskin, 

enclosed in a bucln.*am Coat of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Aliemand 
. . .’’—Letter from an Old Country Captain, 
in India Gazette, Feb. 24. 

1813. “ Cochin-leg, or elephantiasis.” — 
Forbes, Or. Meni. i. 327, 

Cockatoo, s. This word is taken 
from the Malay hakdiriwcu According 
to Orawfurd the word means properly 
‘ a vice,’ or ‘ gripe,’ but is applied to 
the bird. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the name, which is asserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
pelago, and the name of the tool may 
have been taken from the bird. This 
would be more in accordance with 
usual analogy. 
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1638. ^M1 y en a qm sont Wanes . , 
et sont coeff^s dVne houpe incarnate . , . . 
Ton les appelle kakatou, k cause de ce mot 
qu’ils prononcent en ieur chant assez dis 
tinctement.”— (Paris, 1669), 144, 

1654. ^**Some rarities of naturall things, 
but nothing extraordinary save the skin of 
s^jaccallj a rarely colour’d jacatoo or prodi- 
gious parrot. . , .” — Rvelyiii’s Diary, July il, 

1673. . . . Cockatooas and Newries 

(see Lory) from Ban tern.” — Fryer, 116, 

1705. “The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, §pme being as big as a Hen, 
and pthers no mgger than a Pidgeon. They 
are in all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore ; for which reason they go by 
that name.” — Funnel, iuDampier, iv. 265-6. 

1719. “Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours.” — Shelvocke^s Voyage, 54-55. 

1775. “At Sooloo there are no Loories, 
but the Cocatores have yellow tufts,” — For 
rest, F. to JSf, Guinea, 295. 


may be a corruption, we know not of 
what ; or may be given from the erect 
sharp spines of the dorsal hn. It is 
Dates calcarifer (Gunther) of the group 
Percina, family Percidae, and grows to 
an immense size, sometimes to eight 
feet in length. 


Cockroach, s. This objectionable 
insect (Blatta orientalis) is called by 
the Portuguese cacalacca, for the reason 
given by Bontius below; a name 
adopted by the Butch as Jcahherlah, 
and by the French as cancrelat The 
Butch also apply their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to come from the Spanish 
cucamcha. The original application 
of this Spanish name appears to have 
been to a common insect found under 
water- vessels standing on the ground, 
Oniscus^ or woodlouse); 
but as cucaracha de Indias it was ap- 
plied to the insect now in question 
(see Dice, de la Lengua Castellana, 
1729). 

1631. '^ Scarabaeos autem hos Lusitaui 
Cacadaecas’vocMLt, quod ova quae excludunt, 
colorem et laevorem Laccae factitiae {i.e. of 
sealing-wax) referant.”~/ae. DontiL lib. v. 
cap. 4. 

,^ 1764 . 

. . . from their retreats 
Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad. ” 
Gh’ainger, Bk, i, 
c. 1775. “Most of my shirts, books, &c., 
were gnawed to dust by the hlatta or cock- 
roach, called cackei'lakke in Surinam.” 

Stedman, i. 203. 

Cockup, s. An excellent table-fish, 
found in the mouths of tidal rivers in 
most parts of India. In Calcutta it is 


breakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that city. The name 


Coco, Cocoa, Cocoa-imt, and(vulg.) 
Coker-nut, s. The tree and nut Cocos 
midfera, L. ; a palm found in all 
tropical countries, and the only one 
common to the Old and New Worlds. 

The et}rmology of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in passages quoted below. 
Eitter supposes, from a passage in 
Pigafetta’s Yoyage of Magellan, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
mdigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
which that passage refers, and that it 
was fii'st introduced into Europe by 
Magellan’s crew. This is however a 
mistake, as we find the term used 
earlier, not only in Barbosa, but in 
the Roteiro of Yasco da Gama. 

On the other hand the late Mr. 0. 
W. Goodwin found in ancient Egyp- 
tian the word Kuku used as “the 
name of the fruit of a palm 60 cubits 
high, which fruit contained water 
(Ohahas, Mela7iges Bgyptologigues, ii. 

^ IS hard however to conceive 
how this name should have survived to 

reappear in Europe in the later 
Midme Ages, vdthout being known in 
any intermediate literature. * 

The more common etymology is that 
which IS given hy Barros, Garcia de 
Grta,_ Lmsohoten, &c., as from a 
bpamsh word applied to a monkev’s 
or other grotesque face. But after all 
may the term not have originated in 
shell’ (presum- 
ably Lat. conc/w), which we have also 
m French comm t properly an egg- 
shell, but used also for the shell of mv 

^ mu o ® under Copra. ) 

_ The Skt. nariUla has originated the 
Pers._KajY/t?, which Oosmas grecizes 
into apyfXXioi/. 

Medieval writers generally Csuch as 
Jordanua, &c.) call the 
frmt the hidmn Nut, the name hv 
which it WM known to the Ai-abs dl 
jam-al- Htndi). There is no evidence 


“ Theophrastro rtescrilw. 
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of its having been known to classical 
wnitors, nor are we aware of any Grreek 
or Latin mention of it before Cosmas. 

A.D. 545. “Another tree is that which 
hears tlie ArgcU, i.e., the great Indian 
ITnt.” — Cosimtb' {ixi CatJiay, &c,, clxxvi). 

1292. “The Indian lEuts are as big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leaves and branches are like those of 
the date- tree.” — John of Monte Oo7'vmo, in 
do., j). 213. 

c. 1328. “ Tirst of these is a certain tree 

called Ntmjil; which tree every month in 
the year sends out a beautiful frond like 
[that of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch in'oduces very large fruit, as big 
as a man’s head, ... And both flowers 
and fruit are jiroduced at the same time, 
beginning with the first month, and going 
up gradually to the tw'elfth ^ . The 

fruit is that which we call nuts of India.” 
— Friar Jordamis, 15-16. 

c. 1350. “Wonderful fruits there are, 
which we never see in these parts, such as 
the Ffargil. Now the Nargil is the Indian 
Nut.” — John Marignolli, in do., p. 352. 

1498-99. “And Ave Avho w'ere nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but jn’o visions and arms ; and the pro- 
Ausions consisted of coq.nos and of four jars 
of certain cakes of palm-sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast.” — 
Eoteiro de Vasco da Gama, 94. 

1510. Varthema gives an excellent ac- 
count of the tree ; he uses only the Malay- 
alam name tenga. — Pp. 163-164. 

151G. “These trees haA^e clean smooth 
stems, Avithout any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst Avhich 
grows a large fruit which they call tenga. 
... We call these fruits quoquos.” — Bar- 
bosa, 154 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Academy, p. 346). 

1519. “ Cocas (coehe) are the fruits of 

palm-trees, and as we have bread, Avine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree/’ 
— Figafetta, Viaggio intorno il Mondo in 
Jiaviusio,i. f. 356. 

1553. “Our people have given it the 
name of coco, a word applied by Avomen to 
anythi2ig Avith Avhicli they try to frighten 
children ; and this name has stuck, because 
nobody kneAV any other, though the proper 
name was, as the Malabars call it, tenga, or 
as the Canarins call it, naTled'‘ — Barros, 
Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

, c. 1561. Correa Avrites coquos.— I. i. 
115. 

1563. “. . . . We have giA'-en it the name 
of coco, because it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal.” — Garcia, 
66 b. 


* The wonder of the coco-palm is so often 
noticed in this form by medieval Avriters, that 
doubtless in their minds they referred it to that 
“tree of life, Avhich bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fimlt every monthd' (Apocal. 
ixii. 2). 


“ That Avhich Ave call coco, and the IMala- 
bars Temga.’''' — Ihkl. 67 6. 

1578. “The Portuguese call it coco (be- 
cause of those three holes that it has).” — 
Acosta, 98. 

1598. “Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called Coecos, because they liaA^e AAdthin 
them a certain shell that is like an ape ; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
shoAV their children a Coecota AA'lien they 
would make them afraid,”— English transi. 
of Pigafettah Congo, in Sarlekm Coll. ii. 
553. 

The parallel passage in Le Bry runs: 
“Bias quoque quae niices Indicas* coceas, 
id est Simkis (intus enim siiniae caput re- 
feruiit) dictas palrnas appellant.”— i. 29. 

Purchas has various forms in different 
narratives: Cocus (i. 37); Cokers, a form 
that still holds its ground among London 
stall-keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
502) ; coquer-nuts (Terry, in ii. 1466) ; coco 
(ii. 1008) ; coquo {Pilgrimage, 6Q7), &c. 

c. 1690. Eumphius, aaLo has cocus in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as tlnit of Lin- 
schoten and many others, but proceeds : — 

“Meo vero judicio A'erior ac certior vocis 
origo invenienda est, pliu*es eniin nationes, 
quibus hie friictus est ndtiis, nucem appel- 
lant. Sic dicitnr Arabicl‘ Gauzoz-Indi vel 
Geuzoz-Indi, h. e. Nux Indica. . , . Turcis 
GockPndi eadem signifleatione, unde sine 
dubio gEtiopes, Afrlcani, eonimque Auemi 
Hi.spani ac Portugalli coquo deflexerunt. 
Omnia vero ista nomina, originem suam 
debent Hebraicae voci Egoz quae nucem 
significat.”— iird’r5. Amhoin, i. p. 7. 

,, “. . . in India Occident ali Koker- 

noot vocatus . . — Ibid., p. 47. 

One Avould like to know Avhere Eumphius 
got the term Cock-Xndi, of Avhich Ave can 
find no trace. 

1810. 

“ Wliat if he felt no AAuncl ? the air Avas 
■ still. 

That Avas the general Avill 

Of Nature . ' . ... . 

Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 

The shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand. ” 

Cm'se of Kclumia, ia^ 4. 

1881, ‘ ‘ Among the popular French slang 

Avords for ‘ head ’ Ave may notice the term 
‘coco,’ given — like onr own ‘nut’ — on ac- 
count or the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull : — 

‘ Mais de ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable, 

Sans vous alourdir le coco, 

J e m’en f oiirre a gogo. ’ — IT. VALfeuE. ” 
l^at. Peview, Sept. 10, p. 326, 

The Diet. Mist. P Argot of Loredan 
Larchey, from Avhich this seems taken, ex- 
plains picton as ‘ via supMeur.’ 

Coco-de-Mer, or BouMe Coco-imt, 

s. The curious twin fruit so called, 
the produce of the Lodoicea Bechellarumj 
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a palm growing only in the Seyclielles 
Islands, is cast up on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, most frequently on the 
Maidive Islands, but occasionally also 
on Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts *of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Malay Islands. 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fruits, 
and extravagant 23rices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting to make his for- 
tune, took a cargo of these nuts from 
the Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, but 
the only result was to destroy their 
value for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm grow- 
ing below the sea, whose fronds, 
according to Malay seamen, were some- 
times seen in quiet bights on the 
Sumatran coast, especially in the 
Lampong Bay. According to one 
form of the story among the Malays, 
which is told both b}^ Pigafetta and by 
Eumphius, there was but one such 
tree, the fronds of which rose above an 
abyss of the Southern Ocean, and were 
the abode of the monstrous bird Ga- 
ruda (or Eukh of the Arabs).* The 
tree itself was called Pausengi^ which 
Euniphius seems to interpret as a cor- 
ruption of JBiiiva-zangi, “Pruit of 
Zang ” or E. Africa. They were cast 
up occasionally on the islands off the 
S. W. coast of Sumatra ; and the wild 
people of the islands brought them for 
sale to the Sumatran marts, such as 
Padang and Priamang. One of the 
largest (say about 12 inches across) 
would sell for 150 rix dollars. But 
the Malay pidnces coveted them 
greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
alleged) give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India the best known source 
of supply was from the Maidive 
Islands. 

The medical virtues of the nut were 
not only famous among all the people 
of the East, including the Chinese, 
hut are extolled by Piso and by 
Eumphius, with many details. The 
latter, learned and laborious student 
of nature as he was, helieved in the 
submarine origin of the nut, though 

This mythical story of the unique tree pro- 
ducing this nut curiously shadows the singular 
fact that one island only (Prasliii), oHhat secluded 
group the Seychelles, hears the Lodoicea as an 
indigenous and sporxtaneous product. (See Sir L, 
Peily, in J. R. G. $., xxxv. 282.) 

t 


he discredited its growing on a great 
palm, as no traces of such a plant had 
ever been discovered on the coasts. 
The fame of the nut’s virtues had 
extended to Europe, and the Emperor 
Eudolf II. in Ms latter days offered in 
vain 4000 florins to imrcliase from the 
family of Wolfert Hermaiiszen, a 
Dutch Admiral, one wMich had been 
presented to that commander by the 
Iling^of Bantam, on the Hollander’s 
relieving his capital, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 1602. 

It will be seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva’-kiirin, 
The latter word is ‘ coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of tava> does not ajipear from 
any Maidive vocabulary. EumjDhius 
states that a book in 4to (totum opus- 
culim) wms j)ublished on this nut, at 
Amsterdam in 1634, by xiiigeriiis 
Clntius, M.D. 

1522. ^‘They also related to us that be- 
yond I ava Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named Campcmganghk in which dwell 
certain birds named" Garuda, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an elei.)hant, t<> 
the place of the tree. . . . The fruit of this 
tree is called BuajMnganghi^ and is larger 
than a water-melon . . . it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that place.” — Piga- 
fetta, Hak. Soc., p. 155. 

1553. “ . . . it appears . , . that in some 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
another kind of these trees, which gives ‘a 
fruit bigger than the coco-nut ; and experi- 
ence shows that the inner husk of this is 
much more efficacious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone.” — Banjos, HI. iii. 7. 

1563. “The common story is that those 
islands were formerly part of the continent, 
but being so low they were submerged, 
whilst these palm-trees continued situ; 
and growing very old they x^roduced such 
great and hard coco-nuts, buried in the earth 

which is now covered by the sea 

When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugal, and 
anything that I can discover here, if God 
grant me life ; for I hope to learn all about 
the matter when, please God, I make my 
journey to Malabar. And you must knoiV 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
just like the hind quarters of an animal,”— 
(rama, f. 70-71. 

1572. 

“ Has ilhas de Maldiva nasce a planta 
Ho profundo das aguas soberana, 

Cujo porno contra o veneno urgente 
He tido por antidote excellente.” 

CamOes, x. 136. 

C. 1610. “ II est ainsi d’vne cerfcaine noix 
que la mer iette quelqiies fois a bord, qui 
est grosse comme la teste d’vn homme qu’on 
pourroit comparer h deux gros melons ioints 
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ensemble. IIs la noment et ils 

tiennent qne cela vient de qnelques arbres 
ui sent sous la mer . . . quanci qxxelqu’vn 
euient riche tout ^ coup et en peu de 
temps, on dit communement qu’il a trouu^ 
du l^marcarrc ou de l’ambre.” — Pyrardde 
la Val, i. 163. 

? 1650. In Piso’s Mantissa A romatiea^ etc. 
there is a long dissertation, extending to 23 
pp., De Tai'arcare seu Huce Medica Mal- 
divensium. 

1678. “P.S. Pray remember y® Coquer 
nutt Shells (doubtless Coco-de-BIer) and long 
nulls (?) formerly desired for y® Prince,” — 
Letter from Dacca, quoted under Chop. 

c. 1680. * ‘ Hie itaque Calappus marinus * 
non est fructus terrestris qui casu in mare 
procidit . . . uti (Jarcias ah Orta persuadere 
voluit, sed fructus est in ipso crescens mari, 
cujus arbor, quantum scio, hominum oculis 
igp'iota et occulta est.” — Rmiphius, Liber 
xii. cap. 8. 

1763. “ By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawab, as per 
Order of Consultation, the 14th October/ 
1762. 

iif * 

1 Sea cocoa nut.... Ks. 300 0 0.” 

In Long, 308. 

1777. “ Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or as they are called the Zee Calappers, are 
said to be annually brought hither (to Co- 
lombo) by certain messengers, and presented 
among other things, to the Governor. The 
kernel of the fruit .... is looked upon 
here as a very efficacious antidote or a sove- 
reign remedy against the Plux, the Epilepsy 
and Apoplexy. The inhabitants of the Mal- 
dives call it Tavarcare, . . P-^Travels of 
Charles Peter Thunhergf M.D» (E. T). iv, 
209. 

1882. ‘ • Two minor products obtained by 
the islanders from the sea require notice. 
These are ambergris (M, goma, mdmharu) 
and the so-called ‘ sea-cocoanut ’ (M. tdva- 
kdrhi) . . rated at so high a value in the 
estimation of the Maidive Sultans as to be 
retained as part of their royalties.” — R. 0, 
P. Bell (Ceylon C. Report on the Maldire 
Islands, p. 87. 

1883. “ . , . . sailed straight into the 
coco-de-mer valley, my great object. Eancy 
a valley as big as old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars ! It was almost 
too good to believe. ... Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for me. The outside husk is 
shaped like a mango .... It is the inner 
nut which is double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside ; there must have been 
enough of it to fiU a soup-tureen— of the 
purest white, and hot bad,”— (J/m 

in) Pall Mall Gazette, 3m. 21, 1884. 

Codavascani, n.p. A region witb 
this puzzling name ap)pears in the 
Map of Blaen (c. 1650), and as Ryh 


* Kalapa^ or Klape, is the Javanese word for 
coco-nut palm, and is that commonly used by the 
Dutch, 


mn Codavascan in the Map of Bengal 
in Yalentijn (voL v.), to the B. of 
Chittagong. Wilford has some Wil- 
fordian nonsense abont it, connecting 
it with the ToKoordwa E. of Ptolemy, 
and with a Touascari which he says 
is mentioned by the “Portuguese 
miters” (in such case a criminal 
mode of expression). The name was 
really that of a Mahommedan chief, 
“hum Principe Monro, grande Sen- 
hor,” and “Yassalo del Eey de Ben- 
gila.” It was probably “Khodabakhsh 
Khan.” His territory must have been 
south of Chittagong, for one of his 
towns was Ohacurid, still known as 
GliaUrla on the Chittagong and Ara- 
kanEoacl, in lat. 21° 45'. (See Barros, 
lY. ii. 8, and lY. ix. 1 ; and Couto, lY. 
iy. 10, also Correa, in. 264-266, and 
again as below) : 

1533. “But in the city there was the 
Eumi whose foist had been seized by 
Dimiao Bernaldes; being a soldier {las- 
carym) of the King’s, and seeing the^present 
(offered by the Portuguese) he said: My 
Lord, these are crafty robbers ; they get 
into a country with their wares, and pretend 
to buy and sell, and make friendly gifts, 
whilst they go spying out the land and the 
people, and then come with an armed force 
to seize them, slaying and burning .... 
till they become masters of the land. .... 
And this Captain-Major is the same that 
was made prisoner and ill-used by Coda- 
vascao in Chatigao, and he is come to take 
vengeance for the ill that was done him.” — 
Conm, iii. 479, 

Coffee, s. Arab. Kahwa, a word 
which appears to have been originally 
a term for wine.* It is probable, 
therefore, that a somewhat similar word 
was twisted into this form by the usual 
propensity to strive after meaning. In- 
deed, the derivation of the name has 
been plausibly traced to Kaffa, one of 
those districts of the S. Abyssinian high- 
lands (Enarea and Kaffa) which appear 
to have been the original habitat of 
the Coffee plant ( Coffea ara hica, L. ) ; 
and if this is correct, then Coffee is 
nearer the original name than Kalnoa. 
On the other hand, or some 

form thereof, is in the earliest men- 
tions appropriated to the drink, whilst 
some form of the word Bunn is that 
given to the plant, and Biin is the 
existing name of the plant in Shoa. 
This name is also that applied in 
Yemen to the coffee-berry. There is 


* It is curious that Ducange has a D. Latin 
word cah^{a, ‘ vinuiu album et debile. ’ 
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very fair evidence in Arabic literature 
that the use of coffee was introduced 
into Aden by a certain Sbeikb Shibab- 
uddin Dbabbani, -wbo bad made ac- 
quaintance with it on tbe African 
coast, and wbo died in tbe year H. 875, 
ie. A.D. 1470, so that tbe introduction 
may be put about tbe middle of tbe 
loth century, a time consistent with 
the other negative and positive data.* 
Prom Yemen it spread to Mecca (where 
there arose after some years, in 1511, 
a crusade against its use as unlawful),’ 
to Cairo, to Damascus and Aleppo, and 
to Constantinople, where tbe first 
coffee-house was established in 1554, 
Tbe first European mention of coffee 
seems to be by Eauwolff, wbo laiew it ' 
at Alej)po in 1573, It is singular that 
in tbe Observations of Pierre Belon, wbo 
was in Egypt, 1546--1549, full of 
intelligence and curious matter as they 
are, there is no indication of a know- 
ledge of coiffee. 

1558. Extrait du Livre intitule : “Les 
Preiives le plus fortes en faveur de la 
legitimit^ de Tusage du Cafe [Kahwal; par 
le beheikh Abd-Alkader Ansari Djdzeri 
Haaibali, tls de Mohammed.” — In Ee 
Smy, Chrest. Arabe, 2nd ed. i. 412. 


1573. ‘ ‘ Among the rest they have a very 
good Drink, by them called Cliaube, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Ill- 
ness, chiefly ^ that of the Stomach; of this 
they drink in the Morning early in open 
places before everybody, without any fear 
or regard, out of Ohina cups, as hot as they 
can ; they put it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at a Time, and let it ffo 
round as they sit. In the same water they 
^ke a Pruit called JBunru, wdiich in its 
Digness, Shape, and Colour, is almost like 
unto a Ixay-beriy, with two thin Shells . . . 

in the Virtue, Eigure, Looks, 
and ISame with the Funcho of Avicen,t and 
Mancha of Masts ad Alrmtis. exactly ; there- 

Art them to be the same.” — Man- 
woljf-, 92. 

XT®; vidi in viridario 

ilalydei Turcae, cujus tu iconem nunc 
spectabis, ex qua seinina ilia ibi vulgatis- 
sima. Bon vel Baoi appellata, producuntur : 
ex his turn Aegyptii, turn Arabes paraiit 
decoctum vulgatissimum, quod vini loco 
ipsi^potant, venditurque in publicis oeno- 
poliis, non secus quod apud nos vinum : 
mique ipsum vocant Caova. . . . Avicenna 
de his seniinibus meminit. ” f —Prosper Alpi- 
nus, 11 . 36. ^ ^ 


^ ^ helow. Plaj'fair, in Ids Idstory of 
introduced from 
Jainaluddlu Ibn Abdalla, Kadi of 
Akn, in til e middle of the 15th century:’ the 
person differs, hut the time coincides. ^ 

T iliere seems no foundation for this. 


the use of tea in 
hnfrV says : “The Turkes 

the same maner of drinking of 
theiT Chaona {read Chaoua), which they 
make of a certaine fruit, which is like unto 
by the Egyptians called 

^ a little 

then sieth them in twentie 
tv consumed 

tastmg in their chambers, out of an eai-then 
pot, being verie hote, as we doe here drinke 
morning ; and they 
say that it strengtheneth them and maketh 
them warme, breaketh wind, and openeth 
any stopping. — In Linschoten, 46. 

-1 boisson la plus commun© 

c est de 1 eau, ou bien du vin de Cocos tir4 
le mesme lour On en fait de deux autres 
sortes plus dehcates : I’vne est chaude, com- 
tie Cocos, avec 
quantite de poivre (dont ils vsent beaucoup 
en toutes leurs viandes, et ils le nomment 
Pasme) et d vne autre graine appellde 
uahoa. . . . —Pyrard de la Val, i. 128. 

r have in steed of it (wine) a 
certaine drmke called Caahiete as black as 
Inke, which they make with the barke of a 

^ ^et as they can endure 

It. — Monfart, 28. ’ 

. passano tutto il resto della 
notte con mills feste e bagordi ; e particolar- 
mente in certi luoghi pubblici . . . bevendo 
cli quando in quando a sorsi (per chb b calda 
cue cuoce) pih d’lmo scodellino di certa loro 
acqua nera, che chiamano cahue ; la quale, 
nelle conversazioni serve a loro, appunto 
corne a noi il giuoco dello sbaraglino” (i,e. 
backgammon).— Pietro della Valle {from 
Constant.), i. 51, See also pp. 74-76. 

T t)f the people there .(in 

India), who are strict in their Eeligion, 
drink no -Wme at all; but they use a 
Liqimr more wholesome than pleasant, they 
call Coffee ; made by a black Seed boyld in 
water, which turnes it almost into the same 
colour, but doth very little alter the taste 
Of the water (!) : notwithstanding it is very 
good to help Digestion, to quicken the 
ecrof 1665^ Blood.”— Terry, 

1623. “Turcae habent etiam in usu 
iierbae genus quam vocant Caphe .... 
quam dicunt baud parvum praestans illis 
vigorem, et in animas {sic) et in ingenio ; 
quae tamen largius sumpta mentem movet 
et turbatP—P. Bacon, Hist. Vitae et Mortis, 

c. 1628. “ They drink (in Persia) .... 
above all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahua : a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
toick, and bitter : destraiird from Bunchy 
Bunnu, or Ba;f berries; wholsome they 
say, II hot, for it expels melancholy ... 
but not so much regarded for those good 
properties, as from a Eomance that it was 
invented: and brew’d by Gabriel .... to 

* i.e. BaccaLauri; laurel herry. 
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restore the decaj^’ccl radical Moystnre of 
kind hearted Mahomet . . T, Her- 

hert, Travels, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

my time to the 
Collar (Lalhol) one IS^athaniel Conopios out 
of Greece, from Cyrill the Patriarch of 
Constantinople ... He was the first I 
ever saw drink coffee, which custom came 
not into Pngland till 30 years after,” — 
Javelin’s Diary, 

“^very one pays him their con- 
gratulations, and after a Dish of Coho or Tea, 
inounting, accompany him to the Palace.”— 
Fnjer, 225. 

5, Oependant on I’apporta le cave, 
le parfum, et le sorbet, 

Galland, ii. 124. 

. Tea and Coffee which are 

judgd the privileg’d Liquors of all the 
Mahometans, as well Turks, as those of 
Persia, Imlia,' o.m{ other parts of Arabia, 
are condemn’d by them (the Arabs of Mus- 
catt) as unlawful Befreshments, and abomi- 
nated as Bug'bear Liquors, as well as 
Wine.”— 427. ® 

1726. “Ascertain gentleman, M. Pas- 
cnius,^ maintains in his Latin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that the parched corn 
(1 feam. XXV. IS) which Abigail presented 
with other things to David, to appease his 
'wjath, was nought else but Coffi-beans.”— 
Valentijn, v. 192. 


c. 1030. The other islands are called 
pirn Kanhdr from the word kanbar signify- 
ing the cord plaited from tlie fibre of the 
coco-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.” — Al-Biruui in J, As., Ser. IV, 
tom. viii. 266, 


Coimbatore, n.p. N'ame of a Dis- 
trict and town in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, Koyammuturu, 

_ Coir, s. The fibre of the coco-nnt 
husk, from which rope is made. But 
properly the word, which is Malayalam 
laajaT, from v. Myaru, ‘to be 
twisted,’ means ‘cord’ itself (see 
the accurate AUBirum helow). The 
loimex’ use among Eiu’opeans is very 
early; and both the fibre and the 
rope made from it appear to have 
been exported to Europe in the middle 
of the 1 Gth century. The word appears 
in ^ early Arabic writers in the forms 
Jy unbar and Kanhdr, arising probably 
from some misreading of the diacritical 
points (for Kdhjar, 2aid Kaiyar), The 
Portuguese adofited the word in the 
form Cairo. 

’ form coir seems to have been 
introduced by the English in the last 
f It was less likely to be used 

by the Portuguese because coiro in 
their language is ‘leather.’ And 
JJotos (-wliere quoted below) says 
allusively of tbe rope: ‘<parece fJto 
rte cm.ro (leather) encolbendo e esten- 
dendo a vontade do mar,” oontractina- 
and stretching with the movement of 
the sea. 


c. 1346. “ They export .... coimes 

and kanbar ; the latter is the name which 
they give to the fibrous husk of the coco* 
nut .... They make of it twine to 
stitch together the planks of their sliips, 
and the cordage is also exported to China, 
India, and Yemen. This kanbar is belter 
than hemp.”— 12 , Paiztiftq iv. 121. 

1510. “The Governor (Alboquerque) . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa Paver ; ordering that all 
should be made of coir (two), 'of which 
there was great abundance in Cananor; be- 
cause a Moor called Mamalle, a chief trader 
there, held the whole trade of the Maidive 
islands by a contract path the kings of the 
isles . . . so that this Moor came to be 
called the Lord of the Maldives, and thafe 
all the coir that was used throughout India 
had to be bought from the hands of this Moor 
... I he Governor, learning this, sent for 
the said Moor and ordered him to abandon 
this island trade and to recall his factors . . 

I he Moor, not to lose such a iirohtable 
business . . . finally arranged with the 
Governor that the Isles should not be taken 
tiym him, and that he in return would fur- 
nish for _ the king 1000 bahars (bares) of 
coarse coir, and 1000 more of fine coir, each, 
bahar weighing 4| gicintals ; and this every 
year, and laid down at his own charges in 
Cananor and Cochym, gratis and free of all 
charge to me Xing (not being able to endure 
that the Portuguese should frequent the 
Isles at their jileasure).” — Govrea, ii. 129- 

lol6. These islands make much cordage 
m jjalm-trees, which they call cayro ” — 
Barboset, 164. 

^ c. 1530. ‘ ‘ They made ropes of coir, which 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco-nuts have 
outside. —Correa, by Stanley, 133. 

1553. They make much use of this 
Cairo m place of nails; for as it has this 
quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling in the sea-water, tJiey stitch with 
it of a ship’s sides, and reckon 

them then very secure. De Burros, Dec. III. 
liv. 111 . cap. 7. 

fiom It IS made Cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from ■which is made 
of aU kinds of 

vessels. — Garcia, f. 67 

Dwellers therein are Moore.s ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cayro. — Castaneda (by H. L.) f. 14 h. 

c. 1610.^ ‘‘This revenue consists in . . 
C/airo, which is the cord made of the coco- 
tree.’ —Pyrard de la Val, i. 172. 
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1073. They (the Surat people) have not 
-only the Gair-yarn made of the Cocoe for 
coidage, blit good Flax and Hemp. 

121 . 

c. 1690. “ Externus nucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, quimi exsiccatus, et stupae smiilis 
. . . . dicitur . . . Malabarice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
gallica est in usu. . . J'^'—Rwnphi%s, i. 7. 

1727. “Of the Hind of the Nut they 
make Gayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Shipping.” — 
A. Ham. L 296. 

Ooja, s. KliojaliioT KhwajaJi, 

a respectful title api^lied to yarious 
classes : as in India especially to 
eunuchs; in Persia to wealthy mer- 
chants ; ill Turkestan to jiersons of 
sacred families. 

; c. 1343. “ The chief mosque (at Ivaulam) 
is admirable ; it was built by the mer- 
chant Khojah Muhaddhab.”— Batutci, 
iv. 100. 

1786. “ I also beg to acquaint you I sent 
for Ketafit Ali Khdn, the Cojah, who has 
the chai'ge of (the women of Oude Zenanah) 
who informs me it is well grounded that 
they have sokl everything thej^ had, even 
the clothes from their backs, and now have 
no means to subsist.” — Capt. Jaques in 
Articles of ChargCf Burke ^ ,vii. 27. 

1838. “About a century back Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kashgliar 
iind Yarkand,^ eminent for his sanctity, 
having been di'iven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badaldishan.” — 
Wood’s Oxus, ed. 1872, p. 161. 

Coleroon, n.p. The chief mouth, or 
delta-branch, of the Kaveri Eiver (see 
Camery), It is a Portuguese corrup- 
tion of the proper name vulg. 

Kolladcm. This name, from Tamil 
Kdl, ‘ to receiTe,’ and idamj * place,’ 
jierhaps answers to the fact of this 
channel having been originally an 
escape formed^ at the construction of 
the great Tanj ore irrigation works in 
the llth century. In full flood the 
Coleroon is now, in places, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kaveri disappears before reach- 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
and the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is {quantum valeat) an indication 
of its modern origin. 

^ As the sudden rise of floods in the 
rivers of the Coromandel coast often 
causes fatal accidents, there seems a 
curious popular tendency to connect 
the names of the rivers with this fact. 
Thus Kollidam, with the meaning 


that has been exqflained, has been 
commonly made into KoUidam , ‘ ‘ Kill- 
ing-place.’ Thus also the two rivers 
Fetpiar are popularl^^ connected with 
pinam, ^corpse.’ 

Pra Paolino gives the name as pro- 
perly Coldrru^ and as meaning ‘ the 
Eiver of Wild Boars,’ But his ety- 
mologies are often as wild as the sup- 
posed Boars. 

1553. Be Barros writes Coloran, and 
speaks of it as a place (7it^ccr) oa the coast, 
not as a river. — Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1672. “ From Trangebar one passes by 

Trinilwaas^ to Colderon ; here a Sandbank 
stretches into the sea which is very 
dangerous.” — Baldaeits, 150. (He does not 
speak of it as a Birer either. ) 

c. 1760. “. . . the same ilver being written 
Collarum, byM, la Croze, and Collodham by 
Mr. Ziegenbalg.” — Grose, i. 281. 

1780. “ About 3 leagues north fx’om the 
I river Triminious (?) is that of Coloran. Mr. 

' Michelson calls this river Banecotta.”— 
Dunn, If. Directory, IBS. 

The same book has “ Coloran or Colde- 
roon,” ih. 

1785. “Sundah Saheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
upon the river Kaldaron, Mr. Clive knew 
there was no danger in investing it.” — 
CarracciolVs Life of Olive, L 20. 

Collector, s. The chief adminis- 
trative official of an Indian Zillah or 
District. The special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Eeveniie; but in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bengal Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
has been a small pro-consul, or kind 
of prefet. This is, however, much 
modified of late years by the greater 
definition of powers, and subdivision 
of dnties everywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
fahsildur. It w^as introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings, but 
the Collector’s duties were not formally 
settled till 1793, when these appoint- 
ments were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Civil Service. 

1772. “The Company having deter- 
mined to stand forth as dewan, the Super- 
visors should now be designated Collec- 
tors.”— Keg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. “Do not laugh at the formality 
with which we have made a law to change 
their name from supervisors to collectors. 
You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion isgovernedby names. *’ — W. Hastings 
to Josias Dupre in Gleig, i. 267. 
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1785. “The nmnerous Collectors with 
their assistants had hitherto enjoyed very 
moderate allowances from their employers.” 
— Letter in Colehrooke's Life, j). 16. 

1838. “ As soon as three or four of them 
pt together they speak about nothing but 
employment’ and ‘promotion’ ... and 
If left to themselves, they sit and conju 
gate the verb to collect ’ : ‘ I am a Collec- 
tor— He was a CoUcctor-^AYe shall be Coh 
You ought to be a Collector—Tney 
would have been Collectors. 

Madras, 146. 

1848. “Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look up to such a 
magnihcent personage as the Collector of 
j3og%dey wallah. ” — Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
ch. IV. ’ 

A871.^ “There is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
inclia. . . .it may be taken for granted 
that in earlier days Collectors and Commis- 
sioners changed their rules far oftener than 
does the Legislature at present.”— il/ufnc. 
Village Communities, 214. 

1876. ‘‘These ‘distinguished visitors’ 
are becoming a frightful nuisance : they 
think that Collectors and Judges have 
fi? + as their guides, and 

that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from ennui, that even ordi- 
nary thanks for hospitality are unneces- 
sary ; they take it all as their right,” — Ext 
of a Letter from India, 

College-Pheasant. An ahsurd 
enongh eoiTniption of halij; the name 
m the Himalaya about Simla and 
Mussooree for the birds of the genus 
Qalhphasn of Hodgson, intermediate 
between the Pheasants and the Jungle- 

IX A gi’oup is composed of at 
least three species, two being found 
in the Himalayas, and one in Assam, 
Chittagong and Arakan ” {Jerdon), 


language signifies Thieves, and jn.stly de- 
scribes their general character, ’’—Orkc, i, 
208. 

c. 1785. “Colleries, inhabitants of the 
woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man.”— Gar. Life of Clive, iv. 561. 

1790. “The country of the Colleries 
. . . extends from the sea coast to the con- 
fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five.”— Monthly Register or 
India Repository, i. 7. 

Oollery-IIorn, s. This is a long 
brass horn of hideous sound, which is 
often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enough. Cholera-horn ! 

1879. “. . . an early start being neces- 
sary, a happy thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar’s Cho- 
lera-horn men out at that hour to sound 
the reveille, making the round of the 
campP— Madras Mail, Oct. 7th. 

Collery-Stick, s. This is a kind of 
thiwing-stick or boomerang used bv 
the Colleries. 

“ It w’^as he also who first taught 
me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery. 
stick, a weapon scarcely known elsewhere, 
out in a skilful hand callable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100 
ya^s. — Welsh s Reminiscences, i. 130, 

IN elson calls these weapons Vallari 
Lhadis{‘i) or boomerangs.”— Pt. ii. 
44. bee also Sir Walter Elliot in J, of the 
Etlmol, SoG., N. S., i. 112-113 ^ 


Collery, Callery, &c., s. Properly 
Bengali 6? a salt-pan, or place 
for making salt. ^ 

\ 1 Cfohector-general be 

desired to obtain as exact an account as he 
possibly can, of the number of colleries in 

Collery, n.p. The name given 
to a non-A^an race inhabiting part 
of the country east of Madura. Tamil 
mllar, thieves.' They are called in 
Nelson’s \Madura,^ Kalians; Kalian 
being the singular, Kallar plural. 

1763. “The Polwar Tondiman . . 

Colleries; these are a 
several petty chiefs, in- 
rtnA p® between Trichmopoly and 
Cape Comorin; their name in tfieir own 


Colombo, u.p. TTo-pevlj Kohtmhu, 
the modern capital of Ceylon,’* but a 
place of considerable antiquity. The 
derivation is very uncertain ; some 
pppose it to be connected with the ad- 
2ommgTiYeT,Kalam-gaxxga, The name 
Columhum, used in several medieval 
narratives, belongs not to this place 
but to Kaulam ; vide duilon. 

c. 1346. “We started for the city of 
Kalanbu, one of the finest and largest 
cities of the island of Serendib. It is the 
residence of the Wazir Lord of the Sea 
Jalasti, who has with him 
about oOO Habshis.” — Ibn Batata, iv. 185. 

next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week j and they, well remembering 
this, an^d mspyed^ with valour, said to the 
Emg that in fighting the Moors they would 
be msensible to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors^ 

and sound for battle. And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which he 
saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Elag, 
under which they should march deliberately 
a^amst Coluniho, where the Moor was with 
his forces.”— Correa ii. 521. 
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1553. The King, Bon Manuel, because 
... he knew . . . that the King of Co- 
lumbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin- 
namon, desii'ed to possess our ^ peace and 
friendship, wrote to the said Affonso 
d’Alboquerque, who was in the island in 
person, that if he deemed well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Columho, 
so as to make sure the offers of the King.” 
— Barros^ Bee. III. liv. ii. ca];). 2. 

Colui!ll)0 Root (or Calumha T 00 t\ is 
stated by MilWrn (1813) to be a staple 
export from Mozambique, beingin great 
esteem as a remedj^ for d^^sentery, &c. 
It is JateorMza palmatciy Miers; and 
the name Kalimib is of E. African 
origin (see Hanlury and Flikhiger, 
23). Tbe following quotation is in 
error as to tbe name. 

c. 1779. “Eadix Colombo . . . derives 
its name from the town of Columbo, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Europe (?) ; 
but it is well known that this root is neither 
found near Columbo, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon. . . — Thunherg^ Travels, 

iv. 185. 

Comar, n.p. This name (Ar. al- 
Kumar), which appears often in the 
older Arab geographers, has been the 
subject of much confusion among 
modern commentators, and probably 
also among the Arabs themselves; 
some of the former (e.g. the late M. 
Eeinaud) confounding it with 0. 
Comorin, others with Kamrfip (or As- 
sam). The various indications, that 
it was on the continent, and facing the 
direction of Arabia, i.e. the west ; that 
it produced most valuable aloes-wood ; 
that it lay a day’s voyage, or three 
days’ voyage, west of Sanf or Champa 
(q.v.)> from ten 'days to twenty 
days’ sail from Eabaj (or J ava), together 
with the name, identify it with Camloja, 
or Khmer as the native name is (see 
Eeinaud, Eelation des Arabes, L 97, 
ii. 48, 49; Gildemeisfer, 156 seqq.; Ihi 
Batuta, iv. 240; Abulfeda ; Cathay 
and the Way Thither, 519, 569). 

Even the sagacious De Orta is mis- 
led by the Arabs, and confounds aU 
comari with a product of Cape Comorin • 
(see OoUoquios, f. 120r)* 

edmaty, s. Telug. and Canar, 
homati, ^ ‘ a trader.’ This is a term • 
used^ chiefly in the north of the Madras ^ 
Presidency, and corresponding to 
Chatty, q.v. j 

1627; The next Tribe is there termed i 
Committy, and these are generally the ^ 
Merchants of the Place who by themselves 


i or their servants, travell into the Countrey, 

• gathering up Oallicoes from the weavers, 

• and other commodities, which they sell againe 
[ in greater parcels.” — Furchas, Filgrmiage, 
> 997. See also quotation under Chuekler. 

[ ComhaconTim,n.p.,writtenArtin2j3a“ 

. honam. Eormerly the seat of the 
Chola dynasty. Col. Branfill gives, as 
the usual deiivation, Skt. iTtimSAa- 
hoiia, ‘ brim of a water-pot ; ’ and this 
form is given in Williams’s Skt. Diet, 
as * name of a town.’ The fact that an 
idol in the Saiva temple at Combaco- 
nam is called Kumhhekvaran (‘ Lord 
of the water-pot’] may possibly be a 
jnstification of this etymology. But 
see general remarks on S. Indian 
names in the Introduction. 

Comboy, s. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singhalese of 
both sexes, much in the same way as 
the Malay sarong. The derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent gives of the 
word is qnite inadmissible. He finds 
that a (5hinese author describes the 
people of Ceylon as wearing a cloth 
made of hoo-jgei, i,e, of cotton ; and he 
assumes therefore that those people 
call their own dress by a Chinese name 
for cotton ! 

The word, however, is not real Sin- 
ghalese; and we can have no doubt 
that it is the proper name Cambay 
(q.v.). PaAosde Cabaya are mentioned 
early as used in G&ylQn [Gasianheda, 
ii. 78). In fact, since writing the 
preceding words, we find in the Govern-’ 
meat List of Native Words (Ceylon, 
1869), that the form used in the Island 
is actually Kambaya. 

A picture of the dress is given by 
Tennent ((7ey?ow, i, 612]. It is now 
usually of white, hut in mourning 
black is worn. 

1726. In list of cloths purchased at 
Poi’to Novo are “ Cambay en.”-~See Valen- 
tin, Ohorom, 10. 

Commercolly, n.p. A small but 
well-known town of Lower Bengal in 
the Nadiya District ; properly Kumar- 
hhdll, 

Commercolly Feathers. See Ad- 
jutant. 

Commissioner, s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 

f ade in the ordinary administrative 
erarchy; it does not exist in Madras. 
The Commissioner is over a Bivision 
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soTeral Districts or Zillabs, 
niid stiinds between the Collectors and 
Magisti'ates of these Districts on the 
one side, and the Eoyenue Board (if 
there is one) and the Local Goyern- 
moiit on the other. In the Begulation 
Provinces ho is always a member of 
the Covenanted Civil Service ; in Non- 
regulatic)]! Provinces he may be a 
military officer ; and in these the Dis- 
trict officers immediately under him 
are termed ‘ Deputy Commissioners.’ 

^ Commissioner, Chief. A high offi- 
cial, governing a province inferior to 
a Lieutenant-governorship, in direct 
subordination to the Governor General 
in Council. Thus the Punjab till 1859 
was under a Chief Commissioner ; . as 
was Oudhtill 1877 (and indeed, though 
the offices are united, the Lieut- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces still 
holds also the title of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh) . The Central Provinces, 
Assam, and British Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

Comorin, Cape, n.p. The extreme 
southern point of the Peninsula of 
India ; a name of great antiquity. No 
doubt ‘Wilson’s explanation is perfectly 
correct; and the quotation from the 
Peidplus corroborates it. He says : 
^^Kumurl ... a young girl, a princess ; 
a name of the goddess Durga, to whom 
a temple dedicated at the extremity of 
the Peninsula has long given to the 
adjacent cape and coast the name of 
KitmCti% corrupted to Comorin . . 

The Tamil pronunciation is Kummu 

c. 80-90. “Another place follows called 
Ko/xap, at which place is (* * *) and a port f 
and here those who wish to consecrate the 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. Por it is related that the 
goddess there tarried awhile and bathed.”-— 
Periplus, in Miiller’s Geog, Gr. Min. i. 
oOO. 

C, 150. “ Ivopapta aKpov /cal TToA-tj .” — PtoL 
1298. “ Comari is a country belonging 
to^ India, and there you can see some- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to see from the Lesser Java thus 
far.”— ifaw Palo, Bk. III. ch. 23. 

c. p30. “ The country called Ma’bar is 

said to commence at the Cape Kumhari, a 
name applied both to a town and a moun- 
tain. --Abulfeda, in Gildemeiister, 186, 


There is here a doubtful reading. The next 
paragraph shows that the word should be Ko/iapel. 


1572. ■ ■ 

“ Ves corre a costa celebre Indiana 
Para o Sul ate o cabo Comori 
Ja chamado Cori, que Taprobana 
(Que ora he Ceilao) de f rente tern de 
si.” Ccmides^x. 107. 

Here Camoes identifies the ancient Ktopv 
or KwAt? with Comorin. These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Kory appears to 
be the point of the Island of Ramesvaram 
from which the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Kalis, appears in various 
forms in other geographers as the extreme 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra- 
lihical poem of Dionysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards as the 

turning point of the Indian coast, and 
even in Ptolemy’s Tables his Kory is fur- 
ther south th&n Komaria, and is the point 
of departure from ivhicli he discusses 
distances to the further East (see Ptolemy, 
Bk. I. capp. 13 and 11 ; also see Bishop 
Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar, Introd. p. 103). 
It is thus intelligible how comparative 
geographers of the 16th century identified 
Ao/v/ with C. Comorin. 

^ In 1864 the la.te venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited 0. Comorin in company with two of 
his clergy (now both missioriarv bishops). 
He said that having bathed at^Hardwar, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu sacred 
places, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplains took 
one of the bishop’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which was heavy ; so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was torn from him, and 
had not the other been able to hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have escaped.* 
1817. 

_ “ • • * Lightly latticed in 
With odoriferous woods of Comorin.” 

Lalla Rookh, JMokanma. 
This probably is derived from D’Herbe- 
lot, and involves a confusion often made 
between Comorin and Gomar (q. v,)— the 
land of aloes-wood. 

Comotay, or Comaty, n.p. TMs 
name appears prominently in some of 
tbe old maps of Bengal, e.g., that em- 
braced ill the Magni Mogolls Imperium 
of Blaen’s great Atlas (1645-1650). 
It represents Kdmata, a state, and 
Kdmatapur, a city, of wbicli most 
extensive remains exist in tbe terri- 
tory of Koch Bihar in Eastern Bengal 
(see Coocb Bebar). These are de- 
scribed by Dr. Erancis Buchanan, in 
the book jiiiblished by Montgomery 
Martin under the name of Eastmi 
India (voi. iii. pp. 426 segq.). The city 
stood on the west bank of the E. 
Darla, which formed the defence on the 
east side, about 5 miles in extent. The 
whole circumference of the enclosure 

„ Hiad tliis from oae of the party, my respected 

friend Bishop Caldwell.- H. X. 
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is estimated by Biiclianan at 19 miles, 
tbe remainder being formed by a ram- 
23art wbicli -was (c. 1809) ‘‘in general 
about 130 feet in width ' at the base, 
and from 20 to 30 feet in j)erpendicular 
height.” 

1553. “Within the limits in which we 
comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
Comotaij.” — Barros, IV. ix. 1. 

1873. “During the 15th century, the 
tract north of Bangpitr was in the hands of 
the Rjijahs of Kamata. . . . Kamata was 
invaded, about 1498 A.D., by Husain ShiCh,” 
—Blochmmmf in J. As. Soc. Bengal, xiii., 
jjt. i. 240. 

Competition- wallah, s. A hybrid 
of English and Hindustani, apiDlied in 
modern Anglo-Indian colloquial to 
members of the Civil Sermce who have 
entered it by the comioetitive system 
first introduced in 1856. The phrase 
was jDrobahly the invention of one 
of the older or Haileybiu’y members 
of the same service. These latter, 
whose nominations were due to inte- 
rest, and who were bound together by 
the intimacies and esprit cle corps of 
a common college, looked with some 
disfavour upon the children of Inno- 
vation. The name was readily taken 
up in India, but its familiarity in 
England is probably due in great part 
to the “ Letters of a Competitioa- 
wala,” written by one who had no real 
claim to the title/Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan, 
now M.P. for Hawick Burghs, the able 
Irish Secretary, and author of the excel- 
lent Life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. 

The second portion of the word, 
mlia, is properly a Hindi adjectival 
affix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -cirius. Its usual employ- 
ment as affix to a substantive makes it 
frequently denote agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakes 2 )ear vamly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian 
usage is poj)ulariy assumed to be its 
meaning. But this kind of denotation 
is incidental ; there is no real limita- 
tion to such meaning. This is demon- 
strable from such usual 2 )brases as 
KCthuFwCila ghord, ‘ the Kabulian 
horse,’ and from the common form of 
villagenomenclature in the Panj ab, e.g. 
Mlr^EhCm^imlci, Qanda - Bingh - ivdla, 
and su forth, imphung the village 
established by Mir-Xhan or Gancla- 
Singh. In the three immediately fol- ; 


lowing quotations, the second and 
third exhibit a strictly idiomatic use of 
wdld, the first an incorrect English 
use of it. 

1785. 

“ Tho’ then the Bostonians made such a 
fuss, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
byus,^ 

But I wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . .’’-—In, yS'etoTi-Xfxrrj'i. 93, 

„ In this year Tippoo Sahib addresses 
a rude letter to the Nawab of Shanur (or 
Savanur) as “The Shahnoorw^lah.”— 
Select Letters of Tippoo, 184. 

1853. “ ‘No, I’m a Suffolk- walla.’”— 

Oakfield, i. 65. 

^ 1864. “ The stories against the Competi- 
; tion- wallahs, which are told and fondly 
believed by the Haileybiiry men, are all 
more or less founded on the want of savoir 
faire. A collection of these stories would 
be a curious loroof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of class against 
class.” — Trevelyan, p. 9. 

1867. “Prom a deficiency of civil ser- 
vants , . . . it became necessary to seek 
reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, 

. . . but from new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained .... under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since celebrated list of 
Competition-wallahs.”— Biog. Notice pre- 
fixed to vol. i. of Dowsonh Jbd, of Elliots 
Historians of India, j). xxviii. 

The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo. IV. cap. 56. But it did not in- 
volve competition ; it only authorised a 
system by which writershix>s could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailey- 
bury College, on theii* passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in passing such ex- 
aminations, but below tbe writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. "The first examination under 
this system was held 29th JMarch, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. Elliot headed the list. The 
system continued in force for five years, the 
last examinaticjii being held in April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in this 
way, and, among well-known names, the list 
included H. Torrens, Sir H. B. Harington, 
Sir -E. Montgomeiy, Sir J. ■ Cracroft Wil- 
son, Sir T. Pycroft, W, Tayler, the Hon, 
E. Drummond. 

1878. “The Competition-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu- 
ally into our ears the greatness of India. 
.... We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far 
exceeds that of the United Kingdom.” — 
Sat. Mev,, June 15, p. 750. 
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Ooniponnd, s. The enclosed gimmcl, 
whether garden or waste, which sur- 
rounds an Anglo-Indian house. Vari- 
ous deriTations have been suggested 
for this word, but its histoi'y is very 
obsciue. The following are the prin- 
cipal suggestions that have been 
made: — 

(cl) That it is a corruption of some 
supposed Portuguese word. 
(&.) That it is a corruption of the 
French cam 2 )agne, 

(c.) That it is a corruption of the 
Malay word hcmipimg^ as 
first (we believe) indicated 
by Mr. J ohn Orawdurd. 

((X.) The Portuguese origin is as- 
sumed by Bishop Ileber in joassages 
quoted below. In one he derives it 
from campana (for which, in modern 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
cam 2 Mnha) ; but ccmipctnha is not used 
in such a sense. It seems to be used 
only for ‘a campaign,’ or for the 
Eoman Campagna. In the other 
passage he derives it from campao (sic)\ 
but there is no such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Tennent (mfm)^ who suggests cam- 
pinlio; but this, meaning a * small 
plain,’ is not used for compound. 
Neither is the latter word nor any 
word suggestive of it, used among 
the Indo-Portuguese. 

In the early Portuguese histories 
of India (e.g, Casianheda, iii. 436, 
442 ; vi. 3) the w^ords used for what 
we term compoundy OkTQ jardwiy patiOy 
hortcL An examination of all the 
passages of the Indo-Portuguese Bible 
where the word might be expected to 
occur, affords only liorta. 

There is a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Eoma, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous: ‘*0ionti alia 
porta della citta (Aleppo) ... arrival 
al Campo de’ Erancesi; done h la 
Dogana” . . . (p. 475). We find also 


* On the origin of this word for a long time 
different opinions were held by iny lamented 
friend Burn ell and by me. And when we printed a 
few specimens in the Indian A-ntimary, our dif- 
ferent arguments were given in brief (see I. A. , J iily, 
1879, pp. 202, 208). But at a later date he was 
much disposed to come round to the other view, 
insomuch that in a letter of Sept. 21, 1881, he 
says : “ Corwponnd can, I think, after all, be Malay 
Kampong ; tak^ these lines from a Malay poem 
then giving the lines which I have transcribed on 
the foHowing page. I have therefore had no scruple 
m giving the same unity to this article that had 
been unbroken in almost al|. other mes.— H. Y. 


in Eauwolff’s Travels (c. 1573), as 
published in English by the fauious 
J ohn Bay : ‘ ‘Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it” . . . and 
again : “ When . . . the Turks have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Chaj)pells, which are in 
the Middle of their great Gamjos or 
Oarvatscliars ”... (p. 84 and p. 259 of 
Bay’s 2nd edition). This use of 
Campo, and Champ, has a curious kind 
of analogy to compotmcl, hut it is pro- 
bably only the translation of Maiddii 
or some such Oriental word. 

(&.) As regards campagne, w^hich 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to the word in Littre. 

The word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean always, or nearly always, a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound, but in this its real meaning 
is ‘ site ’ : “ queymou a cidade toda 
ate nao ficar mais quo ho campo em 
que estevera.” (They burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood, Castanheda, 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
by the Portuguese in the Eurther East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s ‘ Siam,’ but that we shall see 
to be only a representation of the 
Malay Kampung, We shall come back 
upon it. 

(c.) The objection raised to kampung 
as the origin of compound is chiefiy 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of ‘ Max Plavelaar ’ ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese woacl at all (pp. 360-361). 
Erfi^ the usaal word among the Dutch. 
In Java kampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
towm. 

But it is impossible to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlements compound is used in this 
sense in speaking English, and ham-^ 
pung in sjDeaking Malay. Kampung is 
also used by the Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the modern dictionaries that we have 
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consulted i>iye this sense among others. 
The old. pictionarmm Malaico-- Latinum 
of David Ilaex (Bomae, 1631) is a 
little vague : 

Campon, coniunctio, vel conuen- 
tus. Hinc viciniae et parua loca, 
campon etiam appellantur.” 

OraivfuTd (1S52) : ‘‘ Kampiing . . . 
an enclosure, a space fenced in ; a 
village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
town. ’ 

Mivre (1875): ‘‘Maison avec un 
terrain qui Pentoure.” 

Pifnappd (1875), Maleiscli-^Eollan- 
disch W oordenhoeh : ‘ ‘ Kaill'DOeilff’- 
Omheind Erf, Wijh, Buurt, KainV 
%.e, Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, campP 

And also, let it be noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz {Javaansch^ 
Mederkmdsch Woordenhoeh Samarana- 
187 6) : ‘ ‘ Kampoeng Omheind erf 
van Wonmgen; wijk die onder een 
hootd staat,” f.e. ‘‘ Enclosed ground 
of dwellings; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his Kata-Kata Malayou 
’aris. 1875V olvAa 
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and 


(Baris, 18 /o), gives the following ex- 
ed definition: “ Tillage palissade, 

lartfl nriA Tnll/n 1 / ; 


panded .. — rixiagc|ja,ussaae, 
ou, dans ime ville, quartier separe et 
gen6ralement clos, occupe par des gens 
de memo nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Ohmois, Bouguis, &c. Cemotsignifie 
proprement un enclos, une enceinte, 
et par extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village palissad6. Le mot 
Kampong designs parfois aussi une 
maison d une certaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en depend, et qui 


Pentoure” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last (Malay Bic^ 
tear;/ 1812) because he gives an 
illustration: ‘‘Kampong, an en- 
closui’e, a place surrounded with a 
paling; a fenced or fortified village : 
a quarter, district, or suburb of a 
City ; a collection of buildings. Jfem- 
mat [to make] rumali [house] serta 
dangan [together with] kampong-mh 
[compound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosui'e . . . Ber-Kamponq, 
to assemble, come together ; meLait 
J^ng, to collect, to bring together.” The 
Beverse Dictionary gives: “Yard, 
alaman, Kampong.” 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind, ArcMpelaqo. vol. i. 
p. 44, we have these words : — 

kampong s’ orange SauddgarP 
L Bassed to the kampong of a Merchant.”] 


^klh hdgindd oxijd sidtdnt 
r<* ^Idpd ffardngun mV’ 

1 J-bus said the Prince, the Baja 
Sultani, ■ 

Whose kampong may this be ? ”] 

These explanations and illustrations 
rena^ it almost unnecessary to add in 
COToboration that a friend who held 
office in the Straits for twenty years 
assines us that the word kampuig is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian ' 
compound. If this was the case 15 D 
j^ears ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it was so 
^ ^^o), it does not matter 

whether such a use of Icarnpxmg was 
correct or not, compound will have 
|)een a natural English corruption of 

It is not difficult to pppose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Mala,y factories and settlements, 
^ould have spread to the continental" 

Bresidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of om’ settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 
GJuna and to the missionary and mer- 
cantde stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may be observed that it is 
possible that the word hampung was it- 
self originally a corruption of the Port. 
campo, taking the meaning first of 

camp, and thence of an enclosed area, or 

rather that in some less definable way 
toe two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia— 
Baring Tzina—iB commonly called 
in Dutch ^let Ohinesclie Kamp’ or 
Kamp der Ghinezend Kcmpu7)g 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in. 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
quotation from Godinho de Eredia 
shows. We have found no Anglo- 

^ * Mr. E. C. Baber, "wliol lately spent some time 

""V from China, 
tells me that the frequency With which he heard 
apptod to the ‘oompouna,’ convinced 
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Liflian examj^le of tiie word Compound 
prior to l'?72; but tbe exainj)lo of that 
year shows that the word had general 
diffusion bj^ that time. In a quotation 
from Danipier under Cot, whex’e com- 
pound would come in natimally, if in 
use, he says 

1G13. (At Malacca). “And this settle- 
ment is divided into 2 parishes, S. Thomd 
and S. Stex)hen, and that X)art of S. Thomd 
called Campon Chelim extends from the 
shore of the Jaos bazar to N.W., terminat- 
ing at the Stone Bastion ; and in this dwell 
the Chelu of Coromandel. . . . . And the 
other i')art of S. Stephen’s, called Campon 
Ohinif^ extends from the said shore of the 
J aos Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
ISl.E., . . . and in this pai’t, called Campon 
China ^ dwell the Chmckeos . . . and foreign 
traders, and native fishermen .” — Godinlw 
de Amb'a, f. 6. 

,^Iii the ])lans given by this writer we find 
different jjarts of the city marked accord- 
ingly, as Campon Chelim, Campon China, 
Campon Bmdara (the quarter where the 
native magistrate, the Bendara, (q.v.) lived. 
See also Chelin. 

1772. “ Yard (before or behind a house), 
Anngdnn. Commonly called a Compound.” 
— Vocabulary in Hadlees Grammar ^ 129. 
(See under Moors). 

1781. 

“ In common Usage here a chit 
Serves for our business or our wit. 
BankshaVs a place to lodge onr ropes, 

And ]\Iango orchards all are Topes. 

Godoim usurps the ware-house j)lace, 
Compound denotes each walled space. 

JJufterkkanna, Ottm\ Tanks, 

The English language owes no thanks ; 
Since Office, Essence, Eish-pond shew 
"We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words expose, 

"But Ghauts and Daiuks the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before.” 

Ridia Gazette, March 3rd. 

5 , , will be sold by Public 

Auction .... all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound...”— / 62 ci 5 . 
April 21st. 

1788. “Compound — The court-yard be- 
longing to a house. A corrupt word.” — 
The Indian Vocabulary, London, Stockdale, 

1793. “ To be sold by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
etc . — Bombay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1810. “ The houses (at Madras) are 
Usually surrounded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised.”— ATnrm Graham, 124. 

,, “When I entered the great gates, 
and looked around for my palanlceen . . ♦ . 
and when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound .... I thought that I was 
no longer in the world that I had left in the 
East.”— A 2 ^ Account of Bengal, and of a 


Visit to Government Eouse (at Calcutta) by 
Ibrahim the son of Oandu the Merchant, ibid. 
p. 198. This is a Malay narrative trans- 
lated by Dr. Leyden. Very probably the 
word rendered compound was but 

that cannot be ascertained. 

1811. “ Major Yule’s attack W’'as equally 

spirited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further.” — Sir 8. Auch-‘ 
muty’s Report of the Capture of Fort Cor- 
nelis. 

c. 1817. “ When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting. ” — Mrs. Sher- 
woods Stories, ed. 1863, p. 6. 

1824. “He then proceeded to the rear 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 
‘It is a tiger, sir.’” — Seely, Wonders of 
Ellora, ch. i. 

,, “ . . . The large and handsome 

edifices of Garden Beach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘ compound* ’ 
they call it here, by an easy coiruption from 
the Portuguese word campaha , . . .)” — 
ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1860. “ Even amongst the English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinhod — 
Emerson Tennent, ii. 70. 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed, in a passage extracted from a 
modern novel : 

1877. “When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost.”— /Sai. Revietv, Eeb. 3, p. 148. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 

Compradore, Compodore, &c., s. 
Foxt. comprador, ‘pui'cliaser,’ from 
comprar, ‘ to purcliase,’ This word was 
formerly in use in Bengal, where it is 
now quite obsolete; but it is perhaps still 
remembered in Madras, and it is com- 
mon in China. In Madras the comp>ra- 
dore is (or was) a kind of house-steward, 
who keeps the household accounts, and 
purchases necessaries. In China he is 
much the same as a bntler (q.v*)* 

1533. “Antonio da Silva kept his o'wn 
counsel about the (threat of) war, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time buying and 
selling by means of his compraiiores.” — 
Correa, iii. 562. 

' 1711. “Every l"’actory had formerly a 
Compradore, whose Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessarys. But 
the Ho^jpos have made them all such 
E-naves . . — Lockyer, 108. 

A, 1754. “ Compidore. The ofiice of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &c.” — Ives, 50. 

1760-1810. “All river-x)ilots and ships’ 
Compradores must be registered at the 



Tung-che at Macao.”— 

at Canton 

(1882), p. 28. 

1782. “ Le Comprador est celui qui 
fourmt generaleinent tout ce dont on a 
besom, except© les objets cle cargaisoix* il 
y en a mi pour cha(|ue Nation : il appro- 
■visioiiiie la loge, et tieiit sous lui plusieurs 
commis charges de la fourniture des vais- 
seaux. Sonnerat (ed. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785. “Compudonr .... SicoaEs. 3.” 
—In Heton-Karr, i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

TQ1A <«rnr _ o /* 


^ i'Ompaaore, or Kurz-hurdar 

or Butler-Ronnah^Sircar, are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be con- 
sidered iis appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should possess all the 
cunnmg.^ — Williamson^ V. M. i. 270. 

See Sircar. The obsolete tQxm Kurz^ 
hurdar above represents Kharach-hardar 
111 charge of (daily) expenditure.” 

1840. “About 10 days ago ... . the 
C/hinese, having .kidnapped our Compendor 
parties were sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him. Col. Mountain, 164. 

educated 

classes, and not of ‘boys’ and compradores 
who learn m a short time both to touch 
tlieir caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters pocket - handkerchiefs.” Gilp<i 
Chinese Sketches. ^ * 

1876. 

“ An’ Massa Coe feel velly sore 
An’ go an’ scold he compradore.” 

Leland, Pidgin English Sina- 
Song, 26. ^ 

important Chinese 
within the I actory was the Compradore 
C,.!, Chinese employed in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, nooks, or coolies, were 

® people.”— 

Conbalingua, s. This word^widcli 
we could not interpret in a quotation 
nnder Bnnjal, indicates evidently a 
large gourd, as these quotations from 
Varthema and Eumpliius show : 

fn Ia ^ pumpkin m colour, is two spans 
m eno^h, and has more than three lingers 

• * * ‘li ^ '^^^y curious thing, 

and It IS called Comolanga, and grows on 

the^groundhke melons.”— Fart/itma, 161. 

c. 1690. “In Incliae insulis ouaedam 
quoque Cucurbitaeet Cucumerisreperiuntur 
species abliuropaeisdiversae , . . haruinque 
SI snS q^ae maxTma 

mrb?I;2 V sir™® cuourbitarum.”- 

Concan, n.p. Sansk. Konhana, in tie 
Panranio lists tiie name of a people : 
Jlmd. Hmkan and Kokan. The low 

th^Pb f India between 

the (xhauts and the sea, extending 


roughly- speaking, from Goa norfhwaril 
to. Guzerat.. But the modern Com- 
mssionership, or Cml Division em- 
Ws a so North Canara (south 

freSentN Citings we find 

fas^^h® h- “■ Asiatic 

iashion ot coupling names, liol-cin- or 

Aon^an~Tam; Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Eonkan. 

in J. P. A. S., N. S.'v. ss! 

and\l°L;‘b®;rd^tTtt“™ 

Mah.bar.’’~JiasAid/cd-diii, in iT/'io/’T'cif 

Idii Batata, iii. 335. “““ 

totf-Sea,rn^?e trt 

coSnIy 

Cunkan.”-: 

thf iih. uLn"he™“biIrt c^Th2f 

of 3 Ereneh officers in th?Koiik.n ? 

1813. . . Coneau or Colni-n 

Porbes, Or. Alem. 1 189. ' ’ ’ * 

iIt* ir”‘ 

whoS&d'of £ .pSta.°nK.°S 

pernjanent. In the Bengal Presidenev 

Ueve it, mS Cholmondlw 
been confirmed. y-l has not even 

“ Oholm. The young heathen ! ” 

Conicopoly, s. Literally “Ac- 
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Indian example of tiie word compoiLlld 
j)ri()r to 1772; but the example of that 
year shows that the word had general 
diffusion by that time. In a quotation 
from I)ami)ior under Cot, where com- 
pound would come in naturally, if in 
use, he says 

1G13. (At Malacca). '‘And this settle- 
ment is divided into 2 parishes, S..Thora4 
and S. Stephen, and that pax’t of S. Thom^5 
called Campon Ohclim extends from the 
shore of the Jaos bazar to N.\V., terminat- 
ing- at the Stone Bastion ; and in this dwell 
the Chclis of GoromandeL . . . . And the 
other part of S. Steijhen’s, called Campon 
China^ extends from the said shore of the 
Jaos^ Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
N.B., . . . and in this part, called Campon 
China ^ dwell the Chincheos . . . and foreign 
traders, and native fishermen.” — Godinho 
de Ercdia, f. 0. 

In the plans given by this writer we find 
different parts of the city marked accord- 
ingly, as Campon Chelim, Campon China, 
Campon Bemlara (the quarter where the 
native niagistjaite, the Bendara, (q.v.) lived. 
See also Chelin. 

1772. “ Yard (before or behind a house), 
Aungaun. Commonly called a Compound.” 
—Vocabulary in Hadley'' s Crixtmmar, 129. 
(See under Moors). 

' 1781. I 

'' In common usage here a c/rit I 

Serves for our business or our wit. 
BanksliaVs a place to lodge our ropes, 

And Mango orchards all are To^m. 

Godown usurps the ware-house place, 
Compound denotes each walled sioace. 

Buftcrkhaiina, Ottor, Tanks, 

The English language owes no thanks * ; 

Since Office, Essence, Eish-pond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words expose, 

"Ent Ghauts and Dawks the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before,’’ 
India Gazette, M-nxek 3rd. 

5 j “* . . . will be sold by Public 
Auction .... all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound...”— 

Aiu’il 21st. 

1788. “Compound — The court-yard be- 
longing to house. A corrupt word.” — ^ 
The Indian ’Vocabulary, London, Stockdale, 

1793. “To be sold by Public Outcry . * . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
Qtc,,— Bombay Courier, Nov, 2, 

1810. “ The houses (at Madras) are 
usually surrounded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is witli 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised. ’’—Ifnnh G^'aham, 124. 

,, “ When I entered the ^eat gates, 

and looked around for my palankeen , * . . 
and when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound .... I thought that I was 
no longer in the world that I, had left in the 
Bast,” — An Account of Bengal, and of a 


Visit to Government House (at Calcutta) by 
Ibrahim the S07i of Candu the Merchant, ibid. 
p. 198. This is a Malay narrative trans- 
lated by Dr. Leyden. Very probably the 
word rendered compound was but 

that cannot be ascertained. 

1811. “Major Yule’s attack was equally 
spirited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malay o, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further.”— S. Auch~ 
mutps Be^oort of the Capture of Fort Cor-’ 
nelis. 

c. 1817. “When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting.” — Mrs, Sher- 
wood^ s Stories, ed. 1863, p. 6. 

1824. “He then proceeded to the rear 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 
‘It is a tiger, sir.’” — Seely, Wonders of 
Bllora, ch. i. 

,, “ . . . The large and handsome 

edifices of Garden Beach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘ compound ’ 
they call it here, by an easy corruption from 
the Portuguese word campaua . . . .)” — 
Heher, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1860. “ Even amongst the English, the 

number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinlioP — 

I Emerson Tennent, ii. 70. 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed, in a passage extracted from a 
modern novel : 

1877. “When the Eebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
: compost.” — Sat. Bevieio, Eeb. 3, p. 148, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing I 

Compradore, Gompodore, &c., s. 
Port, comprador, ‘purchaser,’ from 
comprar, ‘ to purchase.’ This word was 
formerly in use in Bengal, where it is 
now quite obsolete; but it is perhaps still 
; remembered in Madras, and it is com- 
mon in China. In Madras the compra-^ 
dore is (or was) a kind of house-steward, 
who keeps the household accounts, and 
purchases necessaries. In China he is 
much the same as a butler (q.v.)* 

1533. “Antonio da Silva kei>t his own 
counsel about the (threat of) war, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time bu.ying and 
selling by means of his comprador es.” — 
Coma, iii. 562, 

' 1711, “Every Factory had formerly a 
Compradore, whose Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessarys. Biit 
the Hoppos have made them all such 
Enaves . . — Lockyer, 108. 

^ 1754. “Compidore. The office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &;c.” — lees, 50, 

1760-1810. “All river-pilots and ships’ 
Compradores must be registered at the 
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office of the Tung-che at Macao.”— 
MegnlatiomA imm the Fankioae at Canton 

(1882), p. 28. 

1782. “ Le Comprador est celui qui 

fournit generalement tout ce dont on a 
besoin, exceptd les objets de cargaison ; il 
y en a im pour cha^ue Nation : il appro- 
visioiine la loge, et tienb sous lui plusieurs 
commis charges de la fourniture des vaxs- 
seaux.”— 8'o32%eTOi5 (ed. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785. “ Compudour. . . , Sicca Es, 3.” 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810. ‘ ‘ The Compadore, or Kurz-burdar, 
or Butler-Konnah-Si7'ca7\ are all designa- 
tions for the sanie^ individual, who acts as 
imrveyor. . . . This servant may be con- 
sidered as appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should possess all the 
cunning.’ ~Willtnmso7i, V. M. i. 270. 

See Sircar. The obsolete term Kiirz- 
hurdar above represents Kharach-bardar 
charge of (daily) expenditure.” 

1840. “About 10 days ago .... the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
parties were sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him. Col. Moimtain, 164. 

1876. “ We speak chiefly of the educated 

classes, and not of ‘boys’ and compradores 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters’ pocket - handkerchiefs.” •— Giles 
Chinese Sketches, * 

1876. 

“ An’ Massa Coe feel velly sore 
An’ go an’ scold he compradore.” 

Leland^ Pidgin JSnglish Sing^ 
Song, 26. 

1882. “The most important Chinese 
within the Factory was the Compradore 
, . . all Chinese employed in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
the Compradore’s own ■peopled— The Fa?i- 
kwae, p. 53. 


Oonbalingua, s. TMs word, wMch. 
we could not interpret in a quotation 
under Brinjal, indicates evidently a 
gourd, as these quotations from 
Tarthema and BunipMus show : 

1510. . “ I saw another kind of fruit which 
resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three fingers 
of pulp . . and it is a very curious thing, 
and it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the^ ground like melons.”— 161. 

c. 16 W. “ In Indiae insults quaedam " 
quoque Cucurbitaeet Cucumerisreperiuntur 
species ab Furopaeis diversae . . . harumoue 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
est species Indicarum cucurbitarum.” — 
Merb. Amb. v. 395. 

Goucau, n.j). Sansk. KonJeana, in the 
Pauranic lists the name oi a people ; 
idind. Fonhetn and JFoleot/n, The low 
country of Western India between 
the G-hauts and the sea, extending, 


rougUy speaking, from Goa northward 
to_ Guzerat. , But the modern Com - 
mssionership, or Civil Division, em- 
brares also North Ganara (south of 
Goaj. in medieval mitings we find 
freq^ntly, oy a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, KoUn- or 
Tana having been a 

chief place and port of Konkin. 

Cooondae of Pliny are 

perhajis the ^ontoas. 7 aie 

® f® (Lanka) 

c. 1300. “ Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
^:hem the country of 
Malibar^ —Pashiduddin, in FlHot, i. 68. 

_ C.J3S5. “ When he heard of the Sultan 

bra, who lived in the inaccessible inountain ‘4 
between Baiilatabad and Kukan-Wia”- 
Ibji Batata, Hi, 335, aana. ^ 

T Portidano Mediceo in the 

that strip IS called Concan, so Aso h orn till 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Ganara 

^-J^d SIX leagues just 
spoken of which are also part of this slme 
Oanara), that strip which extends to Se 
Comorin . , . is called Malabar. \ 
Barros, I. ix. 1. ♦ t . 

1726. “ The kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoer, after its capital, 

V-h/lA- ^ properly called Cunkaii.”— 
Valentijn, jv. (Suratte), 243. 

Kokan.” 

Khaf i A lain, in Elliot, vii. 211. 


the^^fh ’^®®f7®‘i your letter of 

h ^ f k™*’ th?Kmkanf Sf 

1813. “ . Concan or Cokun . 

Forbes, Or, Man. i. 189. 

^'^•.I'^skine, in his Account 
^ Elepbanta, writes Kokan . — Tr Lit 
Bomb,, L 249, Lit. hoc, 

P- Applied to an officer 
■wbose hold of an appointment is made 
pewaiient. In the Bengal Presidency 

m the Public Works, who (would ySu be- 

&coifmed? ®^®« 

Oholm. The young heathen ! ” 

Tt'evelgan, The Lawk Bungalotv, 

p. 220. 

Comcopoly, s. Literally “Ac- 




coimt-Man.” from Tam. Jcanakka, ‘ac- 
count or ‘ TOiting,’ and piJlai, < child’ 

or ‘person.’ A natiye clerk or writer 
(Aladras use). vviii,©! 

. 1544. e6 tecum .... domeshVnc 

tnos ; imeros et aliquem ConacapS^ nnf 

Fianc. Xavier^ 160-161. 

day at a certain time and place, and 

m the Camara del bey at l^aJor Zh! 
every day used to eat to the wefeht 
*acWs (of opium), which he woSd tekf 
m my presence.”— ^costo, Tractado, 415 . 

0. 1580. “One came who worked « 
nolle’ ‘wl*^ a, poor canaqua- 

^£Oi?«prffi^032, 0 / the Gospel in the Hast, Pt. ii. 


UMAJbL, 


nifement' du ^“luilstT"’^'’ 
epaisse.”-i)cZfoa, 

the EnVoplanf 

, e.^peuees?rorder telf/ir ® 

S°“e^eragf ’’-P ^ and whok^ 
I oeveiage. -p. j=a«fe,ms, royape, 

awly “Itt fe'f. throw 


teSary'tenfof?® 


a a! 'q“uoted‘’?”S||-*“”fT tSl 


Consoo House, n.p. At Oon+o,, 

this was a rano>A rt-p -t t , ^‘i’Htoii 

fk- 


the foreign P° „r ■“’ttttoigs adjoin 


M«. it^ S, ~SiVtT 




plac; of mS "Tth ’ tlte 

I among thmseivl o ‘H® merchants 

of With the chiefs 

p. 23) rpi i^ezn- 

a corruption of ' CouncS^ Probably 


. s. In use all over India 

foi the water in which t'ipa T^no t-, 
Med. The articre 

appM to sometimes 

SArs.^,." '”>“ * 

aqSd;;foF^S®:^|j*;i^^the water 
mm (which they call 

isra “.•. . Canj? wH 


from the bkiug opfce; 

ip acid . , ,»» 


v/xaA vxiv^ UUlIlXil 

some hours tiu iz 
Acosla, Tractado, 56. 

"'■' 'T'A79 "'''"'‘*' ■■' '■' t' ■:.*■,.*■. 

mal cotto.”-^.. rmc.Va^f&d ed^ 
• : ‘.a^rcat smooth 

*io'i»» j ••it 


aMj-s a Mahommedam^ mie Htf T 
with khluan, ‘a tray ’ as^Wir*""®®^®*^ 

1^ “»tsi 

te“5“SS2'L'sn.‘»*™ 

tor.pr.b.bij,rtti A spS’o'ris: 

ow.ta,S 

Calcutta in 1759 ^ were at 

M in 1785, 8 to lO ruSef 


stone in which they beat .theSaUh°?i 

them 


rircuit on the lii'^r to^^Se Ch* ^ 

-^?t.’S;ss»s*sa'j 


.riJiiWl U1 

clean ; and if for j? amilv 

with Congee. 2dk 


Hii 


■' ' ’ 'ii'iixlll liMlln il'-ivi ^ ^ 
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COOCE BEHAK 


COOLICOT. 


SonoiiTobU Company's holding the King’s 


Bahar country from that of the Deb Ralah 

s! &s“Vik' 


[f.t’.j the Great Mogul’s] fleet. 


(But Mr. Markham spoils all the original 
hmda) ^ ^ -«»/«»•” as Mr. M. makes 


“At the back of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caun Bahadour, who is 
€aun Samaun, or Steward to his Majesty, 
whose prerogative it is to grant this Order.” 
—iS. Oivm Cambridge, pp. 231-2. 

1788. “ After some deliberation I asked 
the Khansaman, what quantity was re- 
maining of the clothes that had been brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 15,000 jackets, and 12,000 
IDair of long drawers.”— ATem. of Khojeh 
Abdu,lkim'eem, tr. by Gladwin, 55. 

1810. “The Xansamah may be classed 
with the house-steward, and butler j both of 
which offices appear to unite in this ser- 
vant.”— TF■^7^wtr/^so^^, K M.t i. 199. 

1831. “I have taught my khansama to 
make very light iced punch.”— 

Letters, E. T., li. 104. ’ 


Coocll Beliar, n.p. Koch Bihar, a 
native tributary state on the N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhotan and the 
Province of Assam. The first part of 
the name is taken from that of a tiibe, 
the Koch, apparently a forest race who 
founded this state about the loth cen- 
tury, and in the following centur5’’ 
obtained dominion of considerable ex- 
tent. They still form the maj ority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
mrcumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
MmhmsL The site of the ancient 
Monarchy of ICamrup is believed to 
have been hi Koch Bihar, within the 
limits of which there are the remains 
of more than one ancient city. The 
second part of the name is no doubt 
due to the memory of some important 
V'lliara, or Buddhist Monastery, but 
we have not found information on the 
subject. 

1585. “ I went from Bengala into the 
countrey ^of Conche, which lieth 25 dayes 
l^orthwards from Tanda.” — ^. 
PiifcA in Hak. ii. 397. 

c. 1596. _ “ToAhe north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the Chief of which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. Kam- 
also called ICamroo and 
llamtah (see Comotay) makes a part of his 
dommions.”-Ayec?i (by Gladwin], ed. 1800, 


Cooch Azo, or Azo simidy, n.p. 
Koch Hajo, a Hindu kingdom on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra E., to the 
- Hoch Bihar, annexed by Jahan- 
1637. See Blochmann 

S of: and slii. 

pt. I. 23o. In Valenti] n’s map of 
Bengal (made o. 1660) we Lave Cos 
Assam with Azo as ca23ital, and T^Byk 
van Asoe, a good way south, and E. of 
oilhet. 


Cooja, s. Pers. huza^ An eai’then- 
ware^ water-vessel (not long-necked, 
like the siirm, see Serai). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefiy. 

(tree-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water cooja 


Cook-room, s. EitoLen; in Anglo- 
Indian establishments always detached 
from the house. 


1758. “We will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the Com- 
pany either under the head of cook-rooms 
^rdens, or other expenses whatever ’'—The 
Courts Letter, March 3, in Long, 130. 

folvl?’ *1 was one day watching an old 
female monkey who had a young one by her 
side to whom she was giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room. "-Zijc in the 
Mofussil, 11 . 44. j 


Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
me King of which IS sometimes subject to 
the Great Mogol, and sometimes throws 
his yoke on:’—Valention, v. 159. 

1774. “The country about Bahar is low. 
Two Us beyond Bahar we entered a 
micket .... frogs, watery insects and 
dank air .... 2 miles farther on we 
crossed the river which separates the Kuch 


,, Coqlcurnee, s. This is the title of 

the village accountant and writer in 
central and western parts 
of India. Mahr. Kulkaranl, apparently 
* tribe, ’ and Karana, a 

■writer, &c. (see under Cranny). 

O.1590. “ . . . in this Soobah (Berar) 

. a chowdry they oaU Deysmuck;. a 
CaMongou with them is Deyspmideh j a 
Mq^dem ... they style JPutid ; and a 
rutwaree they name Knlkurnee.”— 
mn’s Ageen Akbery; ii. 57. 


Coolicoy, s. _A Malay term, properly 
k^ht^hayu ( skin-wood ’) exT)lained in 
the quotation : 
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1784. “ The coolitcayo or coolicoy . . . 

This is a hark procured from some parti- 
cular trees. (It is used for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunnage in 
pepper cargoes. if arsdeii s H. of Swmatm, 
2nd ed. 51. 

Cooly, s. A liired labourer, or 
burden-carrier; and, in modern days 
especially, a labourer induced to emi- 
grate from India, or from Obina, to 
labour in tbe plantations of Mauntius, 
Eeunion, or tbe West Indies, some- 
times under circumstances, especially 
in ErciKib colonies, -wbicb bave brought 
tbe cooly’ s condition very near to 
slavery. In Upper India tbe term bas 
frequently a specific application to tbe 
lov-er class of labourer wbo carries 
cartb, bricks, &c., as distinguislied 
from tbe skilled wrliman, and even 
from tbe digger. 

Tbe original of tbe word appears to 
bave been a mmeii gentile, ^ tbe name 
(Koli) of a race or caste in Western 
India, wbo bave long performed sucb 
offices as bave been mentioned, ibe 
application of tbe word would thus be 
analogous to that wbicb bas rendered 
tbe name of a Slav, captured and made 
a bondservant, tbe word for sucb 
a bondservant in many European 
tongues. According to Dr. H. Y. Carter 
tbe KoUs proper are a true bill-peopm, 
•wbose especial locality lies in tbe 
Western Gbats, and in tbe nortbern 
extension of that range, between lb 
and 24° N. lat. They exist in large 
numbers in Guzerat, and 
ban, and in tbe adjoining districts ol ^ 
tbe Deccan, but not beyond those 
limits (see Ind, Antiquary, ii. lo4). 
Tn tbe Rds Maid tbe Koolees are spoken 
of as a tribe wbo lived long near tbe 
Indus, but wbo were removed to tbe 
country of tbe. by tbe goddess 

^Tbougbtbis explanation of tbe gene- 
ral use of tbe term Cooly is tbe most 
probable, tbe matter is perplexed by 
other facts wbicb it is difficult to trace 
to tbe same origin. Tbus in S. India, 
there is a Tamil word IcuH in common 
use, signifying ‘hire’ or * wages,’ w^cb 
Wilson indeed regards as tbe true 
origin of Cooly. Also in both Oriental 
and Osmanli Turkisb Kol is a word 
for a slave, whilst in tbe latter also 
Kuleh means ‘ a male slave, a bonds- 

* The Null (or mor^roperly Nat) is a brackish 
lake some 40 miles 3.W. of Ahinedahad, 


man’ (Bedhonse). Kiwi is in Tiboteii 
also a wcl for sen'ant or slave (ISote 
from A. ScHofnor). * Tlie familiar uso 
of Cooly bas extended to tbe fotraits 
Settlements, Java, and China, as well / 
as to all tropneal and sub-troj)icai • 
colonies , whether En gli sb or f orei gn . - 

In tbe quotations following, those m 
wbicb tbe race is distinctly intended 

are marked with an 
*1548. ‘ ‘ And for the duty from the Coles 

who fish at the sea-stakes and on the ruer 
of Bacaim. . . Botdho, Tomho, 15d. 

*1553. “Soltan Badnr . , . . ordered 
those pagans to be seized, and if they wonicl 
not become Moors, to be flayed jjbve, say- 
ing that was all the black-niail the Collijs 
should get from Ghampanel.”— Dec. 

IV. liv. V. cap. 7. 

*15(33. “These Colies . . . live by robbing 
and thieving at this day.” — Garcia, f. 34. 

*1584. “ I attacked and laid waste nearly 
fifty villages of the KoHs and G' assias, and 
I built forts in seven different phicestokeep 
these people in check,” — Tahakdt-i-AlcbarJ, 
inm’oif, V. 447. 

*1598. “Others that yet dwell within 
the coimtrie called Colies : which ColUs . . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing . . . — 
Linschoten, cb. xxvii. 

*1616. “Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolees ; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle.” Terry, in 
Furchas, 

* “The people called Colie es or Q,uillees.'’ 

In Purchas, i. 436. 

1630. “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of peopfie called the Coulies .” — Lords Dis- 
play, &c., cb. xiii. 

1638. ‘ ‘ He lent us horses to ride on, and 

Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
goods.”— IF. Bruton, in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form perhaps there was an in- 
definite suggestion of the coiii-staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644. “ In all these lands of Damam the 
peoTffe wbo dwell there as His Majesty s 
Vassals are heathen, whom they call 
Collis ; and all the Padres make great com- 
plaints that the owmers of the a Ideas do not 
look with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen Collis, nor do they consent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is 
rendered by them %vhen they remain 
heathen .” — Bocarro {Port. MS.). 

*1659. “To relate howl got a-vvay from 
those Robbers, the Koullis . . . how we 
became good Friends by the means of my 
Profession of Physick . . . I^ must not in- 
sist upon to describe.” — Bernier, E.T., 30. 

*c. 1666. “Hons rencontrilmes quantity 
de Colys, qui sont gens dMne Caste on tribut 
des Gentils, qui n’ont point dliabitation 
arrdtee, mais qui vont de village en village 

* See also JascJikds Tibetan Diet. (1881), p. 59.' 
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et portent avec eux tout lenr menage.” — 
Thevenot, v. 21. 

‘^‘1673. ‘‘The Inhabitants of Pianinagnr 
arc the Salvages called Coolies . . .” — Fryer, 
161. 

,, “ Coolies, Frasses, and Hoi encores 

are the Dregs of the People. 104. 

1680. . . It is therefore ordered 

forthwith that the drum be beat to call all 
soolies, carpenters. . . .” — Official Memo. 
m Wheeler,!. VIQ. 

■*c. 1703. ‘‘The Imperial officers . . . sent 
, . , ten or twelve sardws, with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolis of that country.” — Khdfl Khcm, in 
FJliot, vil. 

1711. “The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry’d by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Plire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day each.” — Lockyer, 
26. 

1726. “GoelPs. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods, Andols, and Palankins 
. . .^^—Valentijn, vol. v., Ncihien, kc., 2. 

^'1T27. “Gop'a . . . has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
froni the Insults of their Neighbours the 
Coulies.” — A. Ham, i. 141. 

1755. “ The Families of tlie Coolies sent 

to the Negrais complain that Mr. Brook 
has paid to the Head Cooley what money 
those who died there left behind them.” — In 
Long, 54. 

1785. , . the officers w'ere obliged to 

have their baggage transported upon men’s 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/. per month for every 
couley or porter employed .” — GarraccioWs 
L. of Clive, i. 243-4. 

1780. “If you should ask a common 
cooly or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
ans\rer, the same as Master, parkir-castY — , 
Munro’s Hnrvative, 29. i 

1791. . . . deux relais de vigoureux 

coniis, on ])orteurs, de quatre hommes 
chacun, . . .” — 2^. de St, Flerre, La Chan- 
miere Indienne, 15. 

M813. “Gudgerah, a large populous 
town surrounded by a wall, to }:)rotect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a very insolent set among the numerous 
and ];>roba]5ly indigenous tribes of free- 
booters and robbers in this part of India.”— 
Forbc\% Orient, Mem. iii. 63. 

1817. “These (Chinese) emigrants are 
usually emidoyed as coolees or labourers on 
their first arrival (in Java).” — Baffics, H, of 
Java, i. 205. 

■^1820. “ In the profession of thieving 

the Koolees may be said to act con anwre, 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defence- 
less person in a lane abont dusk, would no 
inore think of allowing him to pass un- 
plundered. than a Frenchman would ,a 
woman without bowing to her ; it may be 
considered a point of honour of .the caste.” — 
Tr, Lit. Soc. Bo., iii. 355. 

* 1825. “The head man of the village 


said he was a KJiolee, the name of a degene- 
rate race of Rajpoots in GuzerS.t, who 
from the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed, have (under the cor- 
rui^t name of Coolie) given a name, proba- 
bly through the medium of the Portuguese, 
to bearers of burdens all over India.” — 
Hehei% ed. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867. “Bien que de race differente les 
Coolies et les Chinois sent comportes a 
peu-pres de m^nie,” — Quatrefages, Rapport 
sur le Pror/res de V Anthropologic, 219. 

1871. “I have hoi^es for the Coolies in 
British Guiana, bnt it will be more sure 
mid certain when the immigration system 
is based on better laws.” — Jenkins, The 
Coolie. 

1873. “ The appellant, the Plon. Julian 
Pauncefote, is the Attorney-General for the 
Colony (Hong Kong)^ anct the respondent 
Hwoka-Sing is a Coolie or labourer, and a 
native of China.” — Report of Case before 
J'ud, Com. of Privy Coimcil, 

,, “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
I wrought such wonders with means so modest 
! as a levy of Coolies , . . needed, we may 
be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
I to show how just those wei’e who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not besuriiassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol.” — Sat. Review, Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875. ‘ ‘ A long row of cottages, evidently 

pattern-built . . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.” — Palgrave, 
Dutch Guiana, ch. i. 

The word Cooly has passed into English 
thieves’ jargon in the sense of- ‘a soldier’ 
(v. Slang Dictionary). 

CooliiEg, Coolen, find in W. India 
Cnllnin, s. Properly the great grey 
crane {Grits cinerea), Hind. Kulang 
(said by the diction«aries to be Persian, 
but Jerdon gives Mahr. Kallcim, and 
Telug. K-alangi, wMch vscoin against 
Persian origin). Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, esj^ecially on the sands of the 
less frequented rivers ; and their 
clanging, trumpet-like call is often 
heard as they pass high over head at 
night. 

“Illegruum . . . 

Clamor in aotherieis disjpersus nubibus 
austri.” {Lucr. iv. 182-3.) 

The name, in the form Coolen, is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
(Anthropoides virgo, L.), which is one. 
of the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon, ed. 1817, ii. 667, and 
last quotatioriL below). The true Coo- 
Img, though inferior, is tolerably good 
bating. This bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 15th 
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century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain- 
ments (see Accts. of L. H, Treasurer of 
Scotixmd, i. ccv. 

1698. “Peculiarly Brand-geese, ColtLin, 
and iicrass, a species of the former. 

117. 

1813. “Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and green-pigeons supplied our table, 
and with the addition of two stately birds, 
called the Sahras and cullum, added much 
to the animated beauty of the country.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 29. 

1883. “iSTot being so green as I was, I 
let the tempting herd of antelopes pass, 
but the kullum 1 cannot resist. They are 
feeding in thousands at the other end of a 
largo held, and to reach them it will only 
be necessary to crawl round behind the 
hedge f( )r a quarter of a mile or so. But what 
will one not do with roast kullum loomiiig 
in the vista of the future ?” — Tribes mi my 
Frontier, p. 1G2. 

“ ]Sr.B. — I have applied the word 
kullum, as everybody does, to the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
the Kullum, but the KoonjaJ'^ — Ibid, p. 171. 

Coomkee, adj., used as suh. This 
is a derivative from Pers. humah, ‘ aid,’ 
a,nd must have been very rudely dif- 
fused in India, for we find it specialized 
indifferent senses in the extreme West i 
qnd East, besides having in both the 
general sense of ‘ auxiliary.’ 

a. —Kuinaki, in N. ana S. Canara, 
is applied to a defined portion of forest, 
f mm which the proprietor of the village 
or estate has the privilege of suppljdng 
himself with wood for house-building, 
&c. (except from the reserved kinds of 
wood), with leaves and twigs for ma- 
nure, fodder, &c. See under Coomry. 

b. — Koomkee,^ in Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a male. 

1807. “ When an elephant is in a proper 
state to be removed from the Keddali, he is 
conducted either by koomkies {i.e. decoy 
females) or by tame males. 

Oriental Field Sports, folio ed,, j). 30. 

Coomry s. Kumari cultivation is 
the S. Indian (especially in Canara) 
appellation of that system pur- 
sued by hill-people , in many parts of 
India and its frontiers, in which a 
certain tract of forest is cut down and 
burnt, and the ground planted wdth 
•crops for one or two seasons, after 
which a new site is similarly treated. 
This system has many names in cliff er- 
< ent regions ; in the east of Bengal it is 
known as jitm Jhoom) ; and in 


Burma as to-umjgyan. We find kum- 
ried as a quasi-English participle in a 
document quoted by the High Court, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1883. KuonaJd and Kumari privileges 
stand on a very different platform, llie 
former are perfectlyreasonable, and worthy 
of a civilized country .... As for Kumari 
privileges, they cannot be defended before 
the tribunal of reason as being really good 
for the country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
a wise government even when it is in- 
defensible.”— JTr. Grant DuFs Reply to aii 
Add^'ess at Mangalore, Ibth October. 

Coonoor, n.p. A hill-station in the 
HeilgheiTies. Xunnur = ‘ Hill-Towui. 

Coorg, n.p. A small hill state on 
the west of the table-land of Mysore, in 
w^hich lies the source of the Cauvery, 
and which was annexed to the British 
Grovernment, in consequence of cruel 
misgovernnient in 1834. The name 
is a corruption of Kildagu, of which 
Griindert says; “perhaps from hodu, 

‘ steep,’ or Tamil hmlaga, ‘ west.’ ” 

Coorg is also used for a native of 
the country, in which case it stands 
ior Kdduga. 

Coorsy, s.H. — from Ar. — Kursl. The 
word usually employed in Western 
India for ‘a chair.’ Choky (q*v.) 
(c/mJa) is alw^ays used in the Bengal 
Presidency, Kursi is the Arabic form, 
borrowed from the Aramaic, in w^hich 
the emphatic state is karseyd. But 
in Hebrew^ the word possesses a more 
original form with ss, for rs {kisse, the 
usual word in the 0. T. for 'a throne’). 
The original sense seems to be ‘ a 
covered seat.’ 

Coosnmba, s. II. kusum and hmtm^ 
Ilia = safflower, q. v. But the name 
is applied in Eajputana and Giizerat 
to the tincture of opium, wEich is used 
freely by Eajputs and others in those 
territories ; also (according to Shake- 
spear) to an infusion of bang (q.v.). 

Cootub, The, n. p. The Kuth 
Mindr, near Delhi, one of the most 
remarkable of Indian architectural 
antiquities, is commonly so called by 
Europeans. It forms the minaret of 
the Great Mosque, now long in ruins, 
which^ Kutb-uddin Ibak founded A.D. 
1191,^ immediately after the capture of 
Delhi, and which v/as built out of the 
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materials of mmeroiis Hinclix temples, 
as is still manifest, xiccording to the 
elaborate investigation of Gen. A. 
Cunningham, the magnificent Minar 
v^as begun by Kutb-udclin lbak about 
1200, and completed by his successor 
Shamsuddin lyaltimish about 1220. 
The tower has undergone, in its upjxer 
part, various restorations. The height 
as it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. 

The traditional name of the tower 
no doubt had reference to the name of 
its founder, but also there may have 
been a reference to_the contemporary 
Saint, Kutb-uddin Ushi, whose tomb is 
close by;* and |)ezhaps also to the 
meaning of the namelG4f5- w<fcf?n, ‘ The 
Pole or Axle of the Faith,’ as appro- 
jDiiate to such a structure. 

c. 1330. “Attached to the mosque (of 
Delhi) is a tower for the call to prayer which 
has no equal in the whole world. It is 
built of red stone, with about 360 steps. It 
is not square, but has a great number of 
angles, is very massive at the base, and very 
lofty, equalling the Pharos of Alexandria.” 
■—Ahvlfedci; in Gildemektery 190. 

c. 1340. “In the northern court of the 
mosque stands the minaret {al-miwicda), 
■which is without a parallel in all the countries 
of Islam . . . It is of surpassing height; the 
pinnacle is of milk-white marble, and the 
globes which decorate it are of pure gold. 
The aperture of the staircase is so wide 
that elephants can ascend, and a person on 
whom I could rely told me that when the 
minaret was a-building, he saw an elephant 
ascend to the very top -with a load of 
stones .” — Ihn Batutn, iii. 151. 

The la,tter half of the last quotation is 
fiction. 

1663. “ At two Leagues off the City on 

Agra’s side, in a place by the Mahumetans 
called Koja KoUibeddine^ there is a very 
ancient Edifice which hath been a Temple 
of Idols. . . E. T. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
not then visited the ^ufh. 

1825. “I will only observe that the 
Cuttab Minar . . . is really the finest 
tower I have ever seen, and must, when its 
spire was complete, have been still more 
beautiful. ed. 1844, i. 308. 

Copeck, s. This is a Eiissiuii copper 
coin, of a ruble. The degeiLeration 
of coin denominations is often so groat 
that wo may suspect this name to 
preserve that of the dinar Kopeki 
often mentioned in the histories of 
Timur and his family. Kopek is in 
Turki ~ dog, and Channoy explains 
the term as equivalent to Ahil-kalb 

' SeeCunRUiiz/utro, .fi/'c/ifU'o?. i. pp. 
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( “ F ather of a clog ” ) , formerly applied 
in Egypt to Dutch crowns {Ldwen- 
tlialm') bearing* a lion. There could 
not be Dutch coins in Timur’s time, 
but some other Frank coin bear- 
ing a lion may have been so caliocl, 
probably Venetian. A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Macarius^ quoted below, 
p. 169). Another etjmiology of kop)ch 
suggested (in Chaudoir,^^ Apergu des 
Mminaies Busses) is from Euss. kopi/^ a 
jiike, many old Eussinn coins repre- 
senting the Prince on horseback with 
a spear. Kopeks are montioned in the 
reign of Vassili III., about the middle 
of the loth century, but only became 
regularly established in the coinage c. 
1536. 

1390. (Timour resolved) “ to visit the 
venerated tomb of Sheikh Maslahat . . . 
and with that intent^ proceeded to Tiish- 
kand . . . he there distributed as alins to 
I woitby objects, 10,000 db? drs kopaki ...” 

! — Skarlfuddlni in Extracts by M. Chcmnoy^ 
Alemi. Acad. St. P., vi. S., tome iii. p. 363, 
also note, p. 135. 

1535. “It was on this that the Grand 
Duchess Helena, niother of Ivan Yassilie- 
yitch, and regent in hi.s ziiinority, ordered, 
in 1535, that these Dengui should be melted 
do'wn and new ones struck, at the rate of 
300 demguh or 3 Eoubles of Moscow a la 
grivenka, in Kopeks. . . From that time 
accounts continued to be kept in Eouhku 
kopeks, and Fengid.” — Chaadoir, Aperru. 

c. 1655. “ The pension in lieu of pro- 
visions was, for our Lord the Patriarch 25 
copecks daily .”— of the Patriarch 
Macarius, Or. Tr. Funti, i. 281. 

1783. “The Copeck of Eussia, a copper 
coin, in name and apparently in value, m 
the Bame which was current in Tartary 
during the reign of Timur.”— Eh? 
Journey, ed. l8QByii. B32. 

Coppersmith, s. Popular name 
both in Hind, {tambayat) and English, 
of the crimson-breasted barbet {Xan- 
tholaema mdtca, Latham). Sec the 
quotation from Jerdoii. 

1862. “It has a remarkably loud note, 
which sounds like took4ook4od!c, and this it 
generally utt^*s when seated on the top of 
some tree, nodding its head at each call, 
first to one side and then to another .... 
This sound and the motion of its head, ac- 
comi)anying it, have given origin to the 
name of * Coppersmith. ’ . ed. 

1877, i. 316. 

1879. 

. In the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his greert 
forge 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. . 

The Light of Asia, p. 20., 
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1883. * ‘ Por the same reason mi/nas seek 
tlie tope, and the ‘blue jay,’ so-called, and 
the little green coppersmith, hooting ventri- 
loquistically. ” — Tribes on. Frontier, 154. 


Coprall, s. The dried kernel of the 
coco-nut, much used for the expres- 
sion of its oil, and exj^orted largely 
from the Malabar ports. The Portu- 
guese probably took the word from the 
Malayalani /coppam, which is however 
ap])arently borrowed from the Hindi 
I'hoprd, of the same meaning. The 
latter is connected by some with 
hJnqmrf, ‘to dry up.’ Shakesi)ear 
however, more probably, connects 
hhoi^rd, as -well as Jehopo'i, ‘a skull, 
a shell,’ and hha/ppar, ‘a skull,’ 


is really from the cocoa-nut.” — Wilfred 
Potoell, iVemderings in a Wild GowUrij, p. 37. 


Coral-tree, s. Erythrina indka, 
Lam., so called from the rich scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 


with Sansk. Idiarpara, having also 


the meaning of ‘ skull.’ Compare 
with this a derivation which we have 
suggested (s. v.) as possible of COCO from 
old Pr. and Sj)an. cogue, coca, ‘ a shell; ’ 
and vitli the slang use of coco there 
mentioned. 


1563. “And they also dry these cocos 
. . . and these dried ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormuz, and to the 
Balaghat.” — Garcia, GoUoq. f. 6Sh. 


1578. “The kernel of these cocos is 
dried in the sun, and is called copra. . . . 
Prom this same ropru- oil is made in p)r esses, 
as we make it from olives.”-— A cosfe, 104. 


1584. 
bar . . 


“ Chopra, from Cochin and Mala- 
’’--Barrel, ii, 41^^ 


1598. “The other Oyle is prest out of 


the dried Cocus, which is called Copra . 

— Linseboten, 101. See also (1602), Couto, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 8 ; (1606) f. 

626 ; (c. 1690) JtumpMiis, Herb. Amh. i. 7. 


1727. “That tree (coco-nut) prodiiceth 
, . . Copera, or the Kernels of the Kut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil exprest,”— A. Ham, i. 307. 

1860. “The ordinary evStimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna -will 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oil.” — Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 531. 

1878. It appears from Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Sunbeam {5th ed. 248) that 
this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 


1883. “I suppose there are hut few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra is ; I will therefore explain it 
is the white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at Kew Britain) in 
baskets varying from 3 to 20 lbs. in weight ; 
the payment , . . was a thimbleful of 
beads for each pound of copra. . . The nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Europe the 
copra is crushed in milj^, and the; oil pressed 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘olive-oil ’ 


Corcopali, s. This is the name of 
a fruit described by Varthema, Acosta, 
and other old writers, the identity of 
which has been the subject of much 
conjecture. It is in reality the G-ar- 
cinia indica, Choisy (N*. 0. Gutti ferae), 
a tree of the Concan and Canara, which 
belongs to the same genus as the inan- 
gosteen, and as the tree affording the 
gamboge of commerce. It produces an 
agreeable, acid, purple fruit, which 
the Portuguese call hinddes. Prom 
the seeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
as kokim luUer. The name in Mala^qi- 
1am is hodvMa, and this possibly, with 
the addition of gndi, ‘ acid,’ gave rise to 
the name before us. It is stated in the 
E^iglish Cyclopaedia (Nat. Hist. s. v* 
Garcinia) that in Travancore the fruit 
is called by the natives Gharha piiUi, 
and in Ceylon goraha, * The Cyclo- 
poedia also contains some interesting 
particulars regarding the uses in Cey- 
lon of the goraha. But this Ceylon 
tree is a different species [G, (darn-, 
hogia, Desrous.). Notwithstanding its 
name it does not produce gamboge; 
its gum being insoluble in water. A 
figure of G. mdiea is given in 
domds Flora Syhatica, pi. Ixxxv. 

1510. “ Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like a melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it is cut, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
birdcherries, are found inside. The tree 
winch bears this fruit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner. This fruit is called Corcopal ; 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent as a medicine.” — Varthema (traiisL 
modified from) Hak. Soc. 167. 


1578. “Carcapuli is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick ; its fruit is in size and as- 
]ject like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. , Ams*q Traetado, 357. 

(This author gives a toleralde cut of the 
fruit ; there is an inferior plate in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.), 

1672. “The plant Carcapuli is peculiar 
to Malabar. . , , Tlie rii)e fruit is used as 
ordinary food ; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 


f' Porbes Watson’s ‘ List of Indian Productions’ 


«ives as synonyms of the Garcinin, eanibogia tree 
^^KaTlca-pvJkwnrrm. Krrl'a-2ndie,” Mai. 

and C'eyl. 
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tfimarind, having an excellent flavonr, of a 
tem]iered acidity, and of a ^'ery agreeable 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an apx^le, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitlet attached to the extremity, which is 
perfectly round,” &c., &C.—P. Yincenzo 
3£aria, 356. 

Gorge, Goorge, s. A mercan- 
tile term for ‘ a score.’ The word is 
in use among the trading Arabs and 
others, as well as in India. It is estab- 
lished in Portuguese use apparently, but 
the Portuguese word is almost certainly 
of Indian origin, and this is expressly 
asserted in some Portuguese Diction- 
aries (e.g. Lacerda^s, Lisbon, 1871). 
Kori is used exactly in the same way 
by natives all over tipper India. In- 
deed, the vulgar there in numeration 
habitually say do kori, tin kori, for 40 , 
60, and so forth. The first of our quota- 
tions shows the word in a form very 
closely allied to this, and explaining the 
transition. Wilson gives Telugu A;/ior- 
jam, a hale or lot of 20 pieces, com- 
monly called a cor go But, unless a 
root can he traced, this may easily be a 
corruption of the trade-word, Littre 
explains cor go or courge as Paquet de 
toile de coton des Indes ; ” and Marcel 
Devic says C’est vraisemhiablement 
FArahe khordj” — which means a saddle 
bag, a portmanteau. Both tho defini- 
tion and the etymology seem to miss 
the essential meaning of c&rge, which 
is that of a score, and not that of a 
p)acket or bmidle, unless by accident. 

1510. ‘‘If they be stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they be jewels. 
By a curia is understood twenty.” — Var- 
tkcma, 170. 

1525.^ “A corja dos quotonyas grandes 
vale (250) tamgas .” — Lenibranza das Oousas 
da India, 48. 

1554. ‘ ‘ The nut and mace wdien gathered 
were bartered by the natives for eonimon 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of these 
. . . they gave a bakar of mace . . . and 
seven bakars of the nut.” — Castanheda, vi. 8. 

1012. “White callicos from twentie to 
fortie _ Boyals the Gorge (a Gorge being 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie .” — CapL 
iiims, in Piirchas, i. 347. 

1012-13. ‘ ‘ They returning brought doune 
the Mustraes of everie sort, and the prices 
demanded for them per Gorge.” — Bounton, 
in Purchas, i, 299. 

1615. 

6 pec. whit baftas of 16 and 17 Rs.-.-Corg. . 

6 pec. blew byrums, of 15 Rs corg. 

6 pec. red zdas, of 12 Rs corg.” 

Cockis Diary, i. 75. 


1622. Adam Denton . . . admits that 
he made “00 corge of Pintadoes” in their 
house at Pataiii, but not at their charge.— 
tSainsbury, iii. 42. 

1644. “ To the Ikiars of St. Francis for 
their regular yearly allowance, a cow every 
\yeek, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
girasol, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
(qu. sevo, ‘tallow,’ ‘ grease,’ ‘?) j candy 
of coco-nut oil, G maiinds of butter, 4 
corjas of , cotton stuffs, and 25,920 res for 
dispensary medicines {mezinhas de botica)P 
— JBocarro, 3IS. f. 217. 

c. 1670. “ The Ohites . . which are made 
at Lalior , , . ai*e sold by Gorges, every 
Gorge consisting of twenty pieces. . .” — 
Tavernier, On the Commodities of the Damns, 
of the Great Mogul, &g., B. T. p. 58. 

^c. 1700. “At Madras . , . 1 gorge is 22 
IDieces.”— i. 284. 

,, “No washerman to demand for 1 
corge of pieces more than 7 7 nm of cowries.” 
—In Lone/, 239. 

1784. In a Calcutta Lottery-list of prizes 
we find “ 55 corge of Pearls.”— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 33. 

1810. “ I recollect about 29 years back, 
when marching from Berhampore to Cawn- 
pore with a detachment of European re- 
cruits, seeing several coarges (of sheep) 
bought for their use, at 3 and 3^ rupees ! 
at the latter rate 6 shee]5 were x)urchased 
for a rupee . . . five pence each.” — Willidm- 
son, Y.M., i. 293. 

1813. “Corge is 22 at Judda.”— 711^76 wrw, 
i. 93. 

Coringa, n.p. Koringa. Probably 
a coiTuptioii of Kalinga (q.v.). The 
name of a seaport in Grodavari List, 
on the northern side of the Delta. 

Corle, s. Singh, korale, a district, 

1726. “A Coraal is an ovei'seer of a 
Corle or District . . — Yalcntijn, Names 

of Native Oncers in the Villages of Ceylon, 1, 

Cornac, s. This word is used, by 
French writers especially, as an 
Indian word, and as the equivalent 
of mahout (q.v.), or driver of the 
elephant. Littre defines : Nom epdon 
donne dans les Indes au conducteur dhin 
elephant, <S:c., &g., adding: Etym. 
Sanskrit Karnildn , elephant. ” “ Dans 
les Indes ’’ is happily vagne, and the 
etymology is •worthless. Blnteau gives 
Goruaea, hut no etymology. In 
Singhalese Knrawa— ‘ Elephant Stnd.’ 
pt IS not, in the Singhalese Diet., but 
is in the official Glossary of Terms, &c.), 
and' our friend Dr. Rost suggests 
KHruwa^nttyaha (‘ Chief of the Kur>- 
awd^) as a probable origin. This is 
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confirmed by' the form Goimuihea in 
Yalentijn, and by another title which 
ho gires as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, xva, Gagi-^ 
wvkke (Names, e%c., p. 11), i*e. Gaji- 
nayaka, from Gaja, ‘ an elephant/ 

1672. “ There is a certain season of the 

year when the old elephant discharges an 
oil at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their carnac or 
driver.’’ ^—Baldaeus, Germ, ed., 422. 

1685. “0 cornaca C\ estava de jDaixo 
delle tinha hnm la^o qne metia em hua das 
maos ao bravo.” — Miheiro, f. 406. 

1712. ‘‘The aforesaid author (P. Er. 
Caspar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary)^ 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the ju'oeession of 
Corpus JDomitn, because of the calm 
Aveather. ' I doubt not that the Cornacas of 
tliese animals had taught them to x’orform 
these acts of apparent adoration. But at 
the same time there appears to be Keligion 
and Piety innate in the Elejihant.” t — In 
Blutemi, s. v. Mepliante. 

1726. “After that (at Mongeer) one 
goes over a great walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great stone elejAant with a 
Carnak on it, ” — Valentipi, v. 167. 

, , “ Cournakeas, who stable the new- 
caught elephants, and tend them.” — Valen- 
ti jn, Names, tke,, 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. “As he was one Morning going to 
the B;,iver to be washed, with his Carnack 
or Bider on his Back, he chanced to jmt 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s WindoAV.” — A. 
pfem. ii. 110. 

This is the only instance of English use 
that AA^e knoAv (except Mr. Carl Bock’s; and 
he is not an Englishman, though his booli . 
is in English). It is in the famous story 
of the Elex:>hant’s revenge on the Tailoi*. 

1884. “The carnac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the beast, Avhich roared 
and trumpeted AAUth indignation.” — G.Bock, 
Temples and Elephants, p. 22. 

Coromandel, n.p. A name whicb 
bas been long ajAplied by Europeans 
to the ISTortbern Tamil Country, or 
(more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt. Calimere northward to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa. 
It corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Maahar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 


8ee Must. 

f “This Elephant is a A’-ery pious aniiuar’—a 
German friend once .observed in India, misled by 
the double sense of his vernacular /romw (‘ harm- 
less, tame ’ as well as * pious or innocent *.) 


hommedan writers of his ago, though 
that is defined more accurately as from 
0. Comorin to Nellore. _ 

Much that is fanciful has been 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Knrfi-mandaJa, the 
Bealm of the Kiirus. — Trans, E. As. 
Soc, iii. 157. 

Bj). Caldwell, in the first edition of 
his Dravidian Grammar, ^suggested 
that Eiu'opean traders might have 
taken this familiar name from that of 
Karurnanal (‘black sand’), the name 
of a small village on the coast north 
of Madras, which is habitually pro- 
nounced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. The 
learned author, in his second edition, 
has given uja this suggestion, and has 
accepted that to AA^hich we adhere. 
But Mr. 0. P. Brown, the eminent 
Telugu scholar, in repeating the former 
suggestion, ventures positively to 
assert: “The earliest Portuguese 
sailors pronounced this Coromandel, 
and called the whole coast by this 
name, which Avas unknown to the 
j Hindus”;* a x)assage containing in 
i throe lines several errors. Again, a 
I AAuiter in the Ind. Antiquary (i. 380) 

I speaks of this siij)posod origin of the 
I name as “ pretty generally accepted,” 

' and proceeds to gh’e an imaginative 
explanation of how it was proj^agated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupted form of the name, and the 
same remark would apply to Khar a-’ 
mandalam, the ‘hot country,’ which 
Bp. Cakhvell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paoliiio gives the name 
more accurately as Ciola (ix. Cliola) 
mandalam, but his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Gliolam (or 
juwem, — Borglmra mdgare, Pers.) is 
erroneous. 

An ^ absurd etymology is gh^en by 
Teixeira (JReldcion de Ilarmu::, 28 ; 
1610). Ho AAU'itcs : “ Chormnddel or 
Choro Baclel, i.e. Bice Port, because of 
the great expert of rice from thence.’" 
He apparently compounds OTind.) 
cJmuI, ‘cooked rice’ (!) and bandel, 7,c. 
bandar (fici-v.) ‘harbour.’ This is a 
verj’' good tyi^e of the AA^ay etymologies 
are made by some people, and then 
confidently repeated. 


Journ. li, Soc., N.B., a^oLa". 14S. Heliadsaid 
tbe same in earlier Avritiiigs, and was aj>pareutly 
tlie original antlior of this suggestion. 
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The name is in fact Choramandala, 
the Eealm of Chora; this being the 
Tamil form of^ the very ancient 
title of the Tamil Kings who reigned 
in Tanjore. This correct explanation 
of the name was already given by 
W. Hamilton in 1820 (ii. 405), by 
Eitter quoting him in 1836 {Erdkande, 
yi. 29 6J ; by the late M. Eeinaud 
ill 1845 (Re/atw7if &c., i. Ixxxvi.) ; 
and by Sir Walter Elliot in 1869 (J. 
EthioL Soc., N. S., i. 117). And the 
name occurs in the forms Cholaman- 


century), and in an inscription of a.b. 
1101 at a temple dedicated to Varahas- 
vami near the Seven Pagodas. We 
have other quite analogous names in 
e^vly inscriptions, e.g, Ilamandakm 
(Oeylon), Cheramandalam, Tondaimwn- 
dalam, &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil peoiile 
and of their pyal djTiasty appears as 
C hoda in one of Asoka’s inscri 2 itions, and 
m the Telugu inscriptions of the Ohalu- 
kya dynasty. Nor can we doubt that 
the same name is represented by 2a>pa 
o± Ptolemy who reigned at ’ApmroS 
jAzwtj, Sap-vai reigned at 

Op(9ovpa( Warim'),andthe 2S>pcu vouddes 
who dwelt inland from the site of 
Madras.*^ 

The word Soli, as ap2ilied to the 
ianjore comtry, occurs in Marco 
Polo (Bk. in. ch. 20), showing that 
Ulola in some form was used in his 
Indeed Soli is used in Ceylon.f 
And though the Choro^nmidel of Bal- 
daeus and other Dutch writers is, as 
pronounced in their language, am- 
biguous or erroneous, Yalentijn (1726) 
calls the country SJola, and defines it 
as ^ extending from Hegajiatam to 
Urissa, saying that it derived its name 
iToni a certain kingdom, and adding 
thtit mcmdalmi is ‘ kingdom.’ J So 
that this respectable writer had abeady 
disbnctly indicated the true etymologv 
of Coromandel. 

Some dociments in Yalentijn speak 
of the ‘ old City of Coromandel.’ It is 
not absolutely clear what place was so 


+ w vF' Gram., 18, 95, etc. 

T bee Em. 1 ennent, i. 895. 

■*' lieays cioiumoiily the cormntprt 

and is now called only thus : 
B after 

a knigdoin, one tliat used ni the old tinxes to 
ho an mdeixendeut and mighty emph'e.”--Val.v. *2. 


calM (probably by the Arabs in their 
lashion of calling a chief town bj’^ the 
name of the country), but the indica- 
tions point almost certainly to Fega- 

The oldest European mention oMhe 
name is, we believe, in the Roleiro de 
Vasco da Gama, where it appears as 
Chomandarla. The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronymo da Sto. Stefano 
IS however perhaps earlier still, and 
he curiously enough gives the name 
in exactly the modern form ‘^Coro- 
mandel ” though perhaps his C had 
originally a cedilla [Ramusio, i. f. 345 y). 
Ihese instances suffice to show that 
the name was not given by the Portu- 
guese. Da Gama and his comjianions 
knew the east coast only by hearsay, 
and no doubt derived their information 
chiefly from Mahommedan traders, 
through their “Moorish” interpreter. 
Xhat the name was in familiar Mahom- 
medan use at a later date may be seen 
Translation of the 
dohfaUid-MiijdhkUn, where we find it 
stated that the Pranks had built for- 
tresses ‘ ‘ at Meelapoor (/. e. Mailapur or 
ban Tome) and Nagapatam, and other 
ports of Solmondnl,” showing that 
the name was used by them just as we 
use it (p. 153). Again (p. 154) this 
writer says that the Mahommedans of 
Malabar were cut ob‘ from extra- 
Indian trade, and limited “to the 
ports of Guzerat, the Ooncan, SoL 
mondul, and the countries about 
Ivaeel.” At j). 160 of the same work 
we have mention of “Coromandel 
and other parts,’’ but we do not know 
how this is written in the original 
Arabic. Yarthema (1510) has Cior- 
mandel, f.<?. Chormundel, but which 
Eden in his translation (1577, which 
probably affords the earliest English 
occurrence of the name) deforms into 
Cyromandel (f. 396 5). Barbosa has 
in the Portuguese edition of the 
Lisbon Academy, Charamandel ; in 
tile Span. MS. translated by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Cholmen&el and 
Chohnender. D’Alboquerque’s Com- 
mentaries (1557), Mendez Pinto (c. 
1550) and Barros (1553) have Choro- 
mandel, and Garcia De Orta (1563) 


c. 1675, “ Hence the country . . . has ho- 
conie very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were in- 
duced to huiM a town on the site of the old Gentoo 
city CMol'mmdelan." — Rex^ort on the 
Dutch Conquests in Ceylon and S. India, hyAy7j?oo/ 
Van Goens in Valmtijn, v. (Ceylon) 234. 
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Cliaraiiiandel. The ambiguity oi^ the 
ch, soft in Portuguese and Spanish, 
but hcai'cl in Italian, seems to have led 
early to the corrupt form Qcromandel, 
which we find in Parkes’s Mendoj^a 
{U%9), and Coromaudyll, among 
other spellings, in the English ver- 
sion of Castanheda (1582). Oesare 
Pederici has in the Italian (1587) 
€hiaramandei (probably pronounced 
soft in the Yenetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Coromandel. 
This form thenceforward generally 
prevails in English works, but not 
without exceptions. A Madras docu- 
ment of 1672 in Wheeler has Cormail- 
dell, and so have the early Bengal 
records in the India Office; Dampier 
(1689) has Coromondel (i. 509); Lock- 
yer (1711) has “the Coast of Corman- 
del: ’’ A. Hamilton (1727) Cliorinon- 
del (i. 349); and a 2-)ai3er of about 1759 
published by Dalrymple has “ Choro- 
maildel Coast” {Orient Bepert i. 120 
— 121). The poet Thomson has Cor 
mandel: 

“ all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch’d through gor 
geous Ind 

Pall on CormandcVs Coast or Malabar.” 

Summer. 

The Portuguese appear to have 
adhered in the main to the corrector 
form Choromandel ; e.g. Archivio Port. 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 480, and 
A Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at Tranquebar in 1713 for the 
rise of Portuguese schools in India has : 

na costa dos Malabaros que se chama 
Cormandel.” Bernier has “la cote 
de Koromandel ” (Amst. ed. ii. 322). 
W. Hamilton says that it is written 
Uioramandel in the Madras Eecords 
until 1/79; but this can hardly be 
correct in its generality. 

In the Erench translation of Ibn 
Batuta (iv. 142) wo find Goromandel, 
but this is only the perverse and mis- 
leading manner of Erenchmen, who 
make Julius Coesar cross from 
“Erance” to “England.” The word 
IS Maihar in the oiiginal. 


Corral, s. An enclosure as used in 
Ceylon for the capture of wild ele- 
phants, corresponding to the Keddah 
of Bengal. The word is Sp. corral, a 
court, &c., Port, carral, ‘a cattle 
pen, a paddock. ’ The Americans have 
the same word, direct from the Spanish, 
in common use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verb ‘to corral," 
i,e. to enclose in a pen, to pen. 

The word Kraal applied to native 
camps or villages at the Gape of Good 
Hope appears to be the same word 
introduced there by’' the Dutch. 

The word corral is explained by 
Bluteaii : “A receptacle for any kind 
of cattle, with railings round it and no 
roof, in which respect it differs from 
Corte, which is aPuilding witha roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 
specially in churches for aeptmn qio-> 
Vdiiirn ferninariim, a pen for ladies. 


c. pro. “ When morning came, and I rose 
and imd heard mass, I proclaimed a council 



lep. “About Mature they catch the 
Elephants with Coraals” [Conden, but 
sing. Goraal). — Bcddcmis, Ceiflon, 168. 


p60.^^ In Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, 
Ek. vin. ch. iv., the corral is fully de- 
scribed. 


; 1880. “ A fe\y hundred pounds expended 

the erection of corails in the 
neighbmirhood of a permanent stream will 
form abasis of operations.” (In Colorado.) 
--Boidnightly Bev., 


“Corporal Forbes.” A soldier’s 

pimly jesting name for Gholera Mor- 
bus. 


Corimdam, s. This is described 
by pana under tbe species SapiDbire 
as including tbe grey and darker 
coloured opaque crystallized speoiniens. 
Ihe -word appears to be Indian, 
bbakespear giyes Hind. Iturand, Dakb. 
kurund. Littre attributes the origin 
to Skt. hurwvinda, w'hich TVilliams 
gups as the name of several plants, 
but also as ‘a ruby.’ In Telugu we 
have hunmndam, and in Tamil hunm- 
clam for the substance in present ques- 
tion; the last is probably the direct 
origin of the term. 


1829. “ We are all pretty well, only the 
regiment is sickly, and a great quantity are 
m hospipi with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
dm, or say who comes there.’Vln Shipp\s 
Memoirs, ii. 218. 


c. 16G{>. “Get emeri blane se trouve par 
pierres dans un lion particulier du Roiaume, 
^ s apelle Cormd en langue Telengui.”™ 
Thevemt, v. 207. 




Cosmin, n.p. This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
1 / th centuries to a port on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
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have been near Bcmein, if not identical 
•with it. Till quite recently this was 
all that could be said on the subject, 
but Prof. Forchhammer of Eangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
borne by Bassein,^ viz. Kusima or 
Ktisumanagara, a city founded about 
the beginning of the 5th century. 

Ivusima-mandala was the western 
province of the Delta Kingdom which 
we know as Pegu. The Bimmese cor- 
rupted the name of Kusuma into Kus- 
mein and Kothein, and Alompra after 
his conquest of Pegu in the middle of 
last century, changed it to Bathein. 
So the facts are stated substantially by 
Porchhamnier (see Fotes on Early 
Hist, and Geog. of Br. Burma, Ko. 2, 
p. 12); though familiar and constant use 
of the word Fersaim, which appears to 
be a form of Bassein, in the English 
writings of 1750—60, published by 
Dalrymple (Or. Repertory, 2:)assim), 
seems hardly consistent with this state- 
ment of the origin of Bassein. The 
last publication in which Oosmhi 
appears is the “ Draught of the Eiver 
Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Symes’s 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
both Gosmin, and Fersaim or Bassein, 
.some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was probably taken from an 
•older chart, and from no actual know’- 
ledge. 

c. 11G5. “Two ships arrived at the har- 
bour Kusuma in Atamana, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the port 
itsapattota, over which Kurttipurapam was 
■governor.”— A A. 8*. Benmd, vol. xli. pt. 1, 
p. 198. 

1516. “ Anrique Leme set sail right well 
equipped, with 00 Portuguese. And pur- 
suing Jiis voyage he captured a junk 
belonging to Pegu merchants, which he 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
so make a great profit. But on reaching 
the coast he could not make the i^ort of 
IMartaban, and had to make the mouth of 

the Eiver of Pegu Twenty leagiies 

from ^ the _ bar there is another city called 
€osniim ,7 in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business. , . . ” — Correa, 'ii. 474. 

1545. . and 17 persons only out 

of 83 who were on board, being saved in the 
boat, made their way for 5 days along the 
coast intending to put into the river of 
Cosmim, in the Mngdam of Pegu, there to 
embark for India {Le. G-oa) in the king’s 
lacker shq3. . . F—F. M. Pinto, ch. cxlvii. 

1554. “Gosmym . . the currency is the 
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samedn this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu.”— A. Huncz'l 38. 

1566. “In a few days they put into 
Cosmi, a port of Pegu, where ju’e^^ently 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
Talapoiiis came in haste, and the j^eeple 
who were dwelling there.”— Dec. viii. 
cajj. 13. 

c. 1570. “They go it vp the riuer in 
foure daies .... with the flood, to a City 
called Cosmin .... whither the Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or inarkes 

of euery man Nowe from Cosmin to 

the citie Pegu .... it is all plaine and a 
goodly Country, and in 8 dayes you may 
make your voyage.” — Camr Frederihe, in 
■.Sfflfrq/i, ii. 366-7. 

1585. “ So the 5th October we came to 
Cosmi, the territory of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures.”— f. 94. 

1.587.^ “We entered the barre of Kegrais, 
which is a braue barre, and hath 4 faclomes 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and standeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnished^ with ^all things .... 
the houses are all high built, set vpon great 
high jiostes .... for feare of the Tygers, 
which be very many.”— i2. PiiJc/i* in Hak^ ' 
liipt, ii. 390. 

Cospetir, mp. This is a name 
which used greatly to p)erj)lex us on 
the 16th and 17th century maps of 
India, e.g. in Blaeii’s Atlas (c. 1650), 
ap|)earing generally to the west of the 
Granges Delta, Considering how the 
geograjjhical names of different ages 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed uj) in old majis, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the KacrTrampo^ of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield I The difficulty was solved 
by the sagacity of the deeply lamented 
Prof. Blochmann, who has pointed out 
{J. As. /Soc. Beng., xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of Gajpati, ‘ Lord of Elephants,’ 
the traditional title of the lungs of 
Orissa. The title Gajpati was that one 
of the Pour Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no Chahravartti, or Universal Mo- 
narch (see Chttckerbutty). Gajapati 
ruled the South; Ahapati (Lord of 
Horses) the North ; Ohliatrapatl (The 
Lord of the Umbrella) tlie West; 
Nampaii (Lord of Men) the East. In 
later days those titles were variously 
appropriated (see Lassen, ii. 27-28), 
And Akbar, as will bo seen below, 
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adopted tliese names,, mth others of 
his own devising, for the suits of his 
pack of cards. 

There is a Eaja Gajioati, a chief 
Zamindar of the coiintiy north of 
1 atna, who is often mentioned in the 
wars of Akhar (see Elliot, 399 and 
passim, vi. 55 &c.) who is of course 
not to be confounded with the Orissa 
Erince, 


when there was no 
(maJcy^amrtti Kmg ... Ohen-pu {/Sam&a- 
uvi,pa) was divided among four lords. The 
southern was the Lord of Elephants (Gaja- 
pati}&c. . .”™Introd. to Bi^yu-ki in Pelerms 
SouikUu, 11 . Ixxv. 

1553. “Gn the other, or western side, 
over a,gamst the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis (o^ Bengcdos) hold the Kingdom of 
oospetir, whos^e plains at the time of the 
risings of the Ganges are flooded after the 
fashion of thoseof the River Kile. ’’—.garm? 
Lee. IV. IX. cap. 1. ’ 

+ 1 , passage compared show 

that Earros was not aware that Gosuieifr and 
were the same. 

^ this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Gen- 
^ toos and Moors of those parts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift : to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
most sMful in the nse of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Bely multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to Cou a vast number of 
horses. ^ And so naming them in this order 
^ey give them these other names, viz. : 
mMty, Gaspaty, Noropaty, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty.”--~BmTO,^W. . 

[These titles appear to be AsmirntL “ Lord 
r “Lord of 

Majesty (Akhar) plays 

with the following suits of cards. 1 st. As/i- 

loapati, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a Kmg on horsebacfcrrWbling 
fe King of Dihli. . . 2nd. Gaipati, thi 
^ng whose power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. . . . 3rd. 

a King whose power lies in his iu- 
fontry, as is the case with the rS of 
JBijiipdr, etc.”~Am, i. 30fi. * 


popular 

measure of d^tance in India, but like 
the ,mle in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile withm the British Islands up 

Jhff^tKaHS: much in 

The Skt. word is Ttrosa, ■which also is 
a measure of distance, but originally 


signified u cull,’ bouco tbo (listaucc 
at wbich a man’s call can be beard.* 
Ill tbe Pali vocabulary called Ablii^ 
dhanappadiplM, wbicb is of tbe 1 2tb 
centuiy, tbe word appears in tbe foim 
koss ; and nearly this, Ims, is tbe ordi- 
nary Hindi. Euroh is a Persian form 
of tbe word, wbicb is often found in 
Mabommedan authors and in early 
tmveliers. These latter (EnglisbS 
often wiite coiirse. It is a notabli 
circumstance that, according to Wran- 
gell, tbe Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
distance by Jdosses word which 
considering tbe Russian way of wTit- 
ing Turkish and Persian words, must 
be identical mtb With them 

this measure is “= indicated by the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat.” # 
Jvtoss is = to about 5 versts, or 1| miles 
in billy or marshy country, but on 
plain ground to 7 versts, ox 21 m.f 
Ibe Yakuts are a Turk people"*, and 
tbeir language a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whether the form 
kos may not have come with tbe Mon- 
gols into India, and modified the pre- 
mous /ijrosa ? But this is met by the 
existence of tbe word kds in Pali, as 
mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measui’ement, or 
estimation, 4 Jerosas 'went to tbo yojmia. 

Sir H. M. Elliot deduced fiAm dis- 
tances in the route of tbe Gbineso 
pilgTim Ea-bian that tbe yerjana of bis 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 74 or 8, Eergus- 
son 64; but taking; Elliot’s estimate 
as a mean, tbe ancient hos would be 
If miles. ■ 

The hos ,as laid down in tbe Ain 
was of oOOO guz, Tbe official decision 
of tbe Bzitisb Government has as- 
signed tbe length of Akbar’s lUlu gaz 
as 33 inches, and this would make 
Akbar s ^’05 = 2 ni. 4 f. 1834 yards. 
Actual measurement of road distance 
between 5 pair of Akbar’s kos 

-rnirt drs 


f region (central 

foiests oi Ceylon) that hi traversing the forest 
they calculate their march, not hy tiie eye, or hv 
]ueasm*eM nf '! i. 


’ soinetinng more ; and a ‘‘Iwo " im- 
plies the space over which a man can he heard 
when shoiymg that particular monosyllable at the 
pitch ol his voice.”— Ceylon, ii. 582. In 
fe- Camim also to this day such expressions as “a 
honi s blow, ‘ a man’s call,” are used in the es- 
timation ot distances, 
t La JLord de la Siheeie, i. 82. 

1: “ . . . that Royal Alley of Trees planted by 
the command of Jehan-Guire, and coiitiiined l)V 
the same order for 160 leagues, with little Pyni- 
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near DeMi, gave a moan of 2 m. 4 f. 
158 yds. 

In the greater part of tho^ Bengal 
Presidency the estimated Jcos is about 
2 miles, hiit it is much less as you 
approach the jST.'W.^ In the upper part 
of the Doab, it is, with fair accuracy, 1 J 
miles. In Bundelkhancl again it is 
nearly 3 m. or, according 

to Beames, even 4 m. Eeference may 
be made on this subj eot to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Prmsep^s Essays, ii. 129 ; and 
to Mr. Beames’s ed. of Elliot’s Glossary 
{“ The Bam of the K. W. Provinces f 
ii. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that in several parts of the countiy 
there are two kinds of Iws, dupahhCi and 
a hacha hos, a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world ; see 
s.v. Pucka. 

c. 500. “A f/avyutih (or league, see goio) 
is two krosas.” — AmarakosJm, ii. 2, 18. 

0 . 600. “ The descendant of Kukiilstha 

(/.f., Rrima) having gone half a krosa . .” — 
Jtagkuvcmm,, xiii. 79. 

c. 1340. “As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-Kuruh .” — Km Batuta, 
in. 95. 

■ , „ “The Sultan gave orders to assign 
me a certain number of villages. ..... 
They were at a distance of 16 Kuruhs from 
I)ihli.”-I5. 388. 

e. 1470. “ The Sultan sent ten viziers to 
encounter him at a distance of ten Kors (a 
is equal to 10 versts). . . — Ath. Ni~ 

kitln, 2% in India in the XVth Gent. 

,, “Erom Ohivil to Jooneer it is 
20 Kors; from Jooneer to BederlO; from, 
Beder to Kulongher, 9 Kors ; from Beder 
to Koluberg, 9.” — Ibid. p. 12. 

1537. “ . . . . that the King of Por- 
tugal should hold for himself and for all his 
descendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 21 coucees round about 
. . .” — Treaty in S. Botdho, Tomho, 225. 

c. 1550. “Being all unmanned by their 
love of Eaghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted .” — Rdmdyana of 
TnUlDds, by Crvoicse, 1878,119. 

^1616. “The three and twentieth I ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Bram- 
poore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea .” — Sir T. Boe, 
in Furch(os, i. 541. 

“ The length of those forenamed 
Provinces is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 


micls or Turrets erected every lialf league.*’—' 
Mrnier, E. T. 91 , 


being two English miles.” — 2^erry in Pur- 
ehaSf ii. 1468. 

_1623. “ The distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos, or corn, which 
is all one ; and every cos or corU is half a 
ferseng ov league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little less than two Italian 
miles.” — P. della Valle, ii. 504. 

1648, “. . . which two Coss are equiva- 
lent to a Butch mile.”— Ticist, Getu 
Beschrijr.2. 

1666. “ une cosse qui est la nie- 

sure des Indes pour I’espace des lieux, est 
environ d’une deniidieue.” — Themiot, v. 
12 . 

Cossack, s. It is most probable^ 
that this Enssian. term for the mili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire- 
has come originallyfrom a word, 

of obscure origin, but which from its. 
adojition in Central Asia we may ven-‘ 
tiire to call Turhi, It apjiears in 
Pa vet de Oourteille’s Did. Tmh^- 
Oriental as “ mgabond ; amnturier . . . ; 
onagre que ses coinj^agnons chassent lorn 
cVenx.^^ But in India it became com- 
mon in the sense of ‘ a predatory 
horseman ’ and freebooter. 

1366. “On receipt of this bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans ; 1st. That I should turn' Cos- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place,, 
and x>liinder all that came to hand.” — Mem., 
of Timur, tr. by Steimri, p. 111. 

1618. “ Cossacks [Cosacchi] . . . you 
should know, is not tne name of a nation,, 
but of a collection of peoxJe of various. 

I countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedience 
to no prince; but dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses amon^ the woods or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their 
swords ... employ themselves in perpetual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. . . As I 
have heard from them, they x^romise them- 
selves one day the cajitureof Constantinople, 
saying that Pate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that they 
have clear prox^hecies to that effect.”— P. 
della Valle, i. 614-615. 

0.1752. “Hiskuzzaks .... were like- 
wise appointed to surround and xdunder the. 
camp of the Erench . . . — Hist. ofHydur 

liaik, tr. by Miles, x>‘ ^6. 

c. 1823. “ The term Cossack is used be- 
cause it is the one by which the Mahrattas 
describe their own sj^ecies of warfare. In^ 
their language, the word Cos sakee(bon’o wed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory .”— Central 
India. 31 ed. i. 69. 
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Cossid, s. A conrier or running 
messenger. Arab, ka,nd, 

1082. “I received letters by a Cossid 
from Mr, Johnson and Mr. Catchpoole, 
dated ye 18th instant from Muxoodavad, 
Bnlchnnd’s residence. Dec. 20th. 

1690. ‘‘Therefore December the 2d. in 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of a Cosset’s Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Vaci- 
Slavish, injoyning our immediate Release.” 
^Orin{/t07ij 416. 

1748. “The Tappies [ddk runners] on 
the road to Gan jam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
ill, being convinced that our packets may 
be forwarded much faster by Cassid's 
{mounted postmen*.”] — In Lonri, p. 3. 

1803. “I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of cossids with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur.” — 
WdliiKjtou, ii. 159. 

Cossinibazar, n.p. Properly Arls/'m- 
hazilr. A town no longer existing, 
which, closely adjoined the city of 
Miirshidabad, but preceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the most im- 
portant factories of the East India 
'Company in their mei’cantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen- 
tury. Eryer (1673), by an odd cor- 
ruption, calls it Castle-'Buzzar (p. 38) ; 
«e 0 quotation under Badny. 

^1670. “ Kassemhasar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengala, sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bales of 
ISilk ; every Bale weighing a hunder’d 
pound.”— Itermcr, E.T., ii. 126. 

Cossya, n.p. More properly Kdsia, 
but now officially Khmi ; in the lan- 
:guage of the people themselyes B- 
ifdsb^the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
-occiipjdng the mountains immediately 
north of“ Silhet in Eastern Bengal. 
Many circumstances in relation to thivS 
people are^ of high interest, . such as 
iheir practice, down to our own day, 
of erecting rude stone monuments of 
the menhir and dolmen kind, their law 
of succession in the female line, <S:c. 

Shillong, the modern seat of ad- 
ministration of the Province of Assam, 
and lying about midway between the 
proper valley of Assam and the plain 
of Silhet, both, of which are comjDre- 
hended in that, government, is in the 




Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. 

The Kasias seem to be the people 
encountered near Silhet by Ibn Batiita 
as mentioned in the quotation : 

, c. 1346. “ The people of these mountains 
resemble Turks {l.e. Tartars), and are very 
strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of another nation.”— 
Ibn Batutc^ iv. 216. 

1780. “ The first thing that struck my 

observation on entering the arena was the 
singularity of the dresses worn by the diffe- 
rent tribes of Cnsseahs or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came.” — Hon. R. Lindmy, in 
hires of the \%% 

1789. “We understand the Cossyahs 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very daring 
acts of violence.” — In Seton-Karr, ii. 21S. 

Costus, see Putcliock. 

Cot, s. A light bedstead. There 
is a little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word. It is universal 
as a sea- term, and in the South of 
India. In N ortherii India its place has 
been very generally taken by cliarpoy 
(q.v.), ^and cot, though well under- 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro- 
pean use as it formerly was, excepjt as 
applied to barrack furniture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
from the south. There are, however, 
both in north and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have Hind. 
hhat and hhatwa, both used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit; in 
the south, Tamil and Malay al. hattil, 
a form adopted by the Portuguese. 
The quotations show, however, no 
A?i^?o-Indian use of the word in any 
form but cot. 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perplexed by the use of quatre 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see 2^om below). A Spanish 

lady tells us that ratre, or catre de 
(‘' scissors-cot”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X-trestles. Oatre is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
.origin; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
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than the 16 th century. The form 
qifutre has a ciirions analogy (pi’ohably 
accidental) to 

1553. “ The Gamarij (Zamorin) who was 
at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle . , . F—JDe Bmros, 
Doc. I. liv. iv, cap. viix. * 

1557.^ “ The king commanded his men 
to famish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpeted 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken QloihF—Albocjuerque, Hak. Soc, ii. 

156G. “ The king was set on a catei (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold . . 
Bm/iian de Goes, Chroiu del M, DomMmmucl, 
4S. 

IGOO. “ He retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm-mats. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thom4, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a catre of coir, with a stone for pillow ; and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
of that house.”— V. do P. P, Xavier, 

1G4S. “Indian bedsteads or Cadels.”— 
Van T'wist, 64. 

im. . . where did sit the King in 
btate on a Cott or Bed.”— IS. 

c f bus abused the said 

teerjeai^ Waterhouse commanded the cor- 
poi’al, Edward Short, to tie Savage down 
on Ins cot.”— In Wheeler, i. 106. 

1685. “I hired 12 stout fellows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion) . . X~~£[edges,A\ilY 2d, 

1688. “In the East Indies, at Port Bt. 
(reorge, also Men take their Cotts or little 
J^ieid-Beds and ])ut them into the Yards 
and go to slee]) in the Mi'X-~~J)ampm4 
1' oj/ages, ii. Pt. in. 

1600. “ . . . the Cot or Bed that was by 

, * d —Ovington, 211. 

1 Canton Price Current : “ Bam- 

boo Cotts for Servants each ... 1 mace ” 
—Lockger, 150. 

1794 . “Notice is hereby given that sealed 

ju’oposals will lie received . . . for supxdy- 
ing . . the different General Hospitals 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding.”— In 
Monmtrv, ii. 115. ^ 


.Cotia, s. A fast-saiUng vessel. 
Tvith two masts and lateon sails em- 
ployed on tlie Malabar coast. li>ftn/a 
IG-df “ MaWalam, yet the word 

hardly appears to be Indian. Bliiteau 

(ffiTIgo) it as such 

1652. “.toong the little islands of Goa 
he embarked on board his fleet, which con 
s^ted of about a dozen cotias, taking \rith 
aX iif 25 soldiers. "-dcs-fro!.- 

aeaa, xn. 2o. bee also pp. 47, 48, 228 &c 

c. 1580. “In the gulf of Nagumi T 
saw ^some Cutias.”™p.rn;ia e Bonra, 

n * * ^^barking his pronertv on 

Cotta, s. Hind. Xa«&e. A small' 
land-measure m use in Bengal and 
Bahar, bemg the twentieth jjart of a 
Bragal hffaA (see Beegah), and con- 
taming eighty square yards. 

1784. “. . . An upper roomed Hrm-ie 
standmg upon about 5 cottahs of ground 
• . . —Seton-Kmr, i, 34. fa.ouuu 

Cotton-Tree. Silk. See Seemnl. 


I found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying * me the first 
stage, and had despatched their camp-cots.” 
Seelg, Mlova, ch. iii, 

o. 1830. “After being .... furnished 
With food and raiment, we retired to our 
quatres, a most primitive sort of couch 
being a siinxile wooden frame, with a piece 
ot canvas stretched over it F —Tom Cnnglds 
Log, ed. 1863, 100. 

Bad an was too poor to have 
a KJiat, that is, a wooden bedstead \vith tester 


Hotwal, Cntwanl, s. A police- 
officer ,v superintendent of police - 
mtave tow magistrate. Proni Pers’. 
Kotml, a, seneschal, a commandant 

1 looks as if 

It had b^n first taken from an Indian 
word, Kof-wala ; but some doubt 
arises whether it may not have been a 
mki ierm. In Turki it is written 
Kataid Kotawal, and seems to be 
regm-ded by both Vambery and Pavet 
w 9 °Sp1®^11o «■ genuine Turki word., 

V, defines it as “ Ketaul, garde do for- 
teresse, chef de la gai-nisoii ; nom d’un 
tribu d’Ozbegs ; ”, P. “ Kotawcd, KoK~ 
wal, gardien d une oitadelle.” There. 

are many TurH words of analogoua 
foim as a vedette, lalSmal, 

a table-steward, yasawal, a chamber- 
Min, a patrol, &c. In modem 

Bokhara Kataid is a title conferred on 
a person who superintends the Amir’s 
buildmgs 241). ^ 

probable that 
onginally Turki, but was 
Shaped by Indian associations. 

“ Western and 
Southern Ma, technically speaking 
ce^ed about 1862, when -the new 
pohee system (under Act, Tnflin y. 
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1861, and corresponding local Acts) wa 
introduced. In Bengal the tei’m has 
hecn long obsolete. 

c. 1040. “ BiT-Ali Kotwal (of Ghazni) 
returned from the Khilj expedition, having 
.adjusted matters.” — JBcdhctki, in Elliot^ ii. 
151. 

140G-7. “ They fortified , the city of 

.A!starabrid, where Abul Leith was placed 
with the rank of Kotwal.” — Ahdtui'TUzzcik, 
in Not. et Extr. xiv. 123. 

1.553, “ The message of the Camorij ar- 
riving, Vasco da Gama landed with a dozen 
followers, and was received by a liobie per- 
son whom they called Catnal , . Bcirvos^ 
Dee. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

Na prayahum regedor do Regno estava 

Que na sua lingua Catual se chama.” 

CamoeSy vii. 44. 

There stood a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance ‘ Cat’ual ’ 
bight.” Burton's Tr. 

•also the plural: ^ ^ . 

“ Mas aquelles avaros Catuais 
Que 0 Gentilico povo governavam. 

Id. viii. 56, 

1016. Roe has Cutwall passim. 

1727. “ ^Ir. Boucher being bred a Drug- 
-gist in his Youth, presently knew the 
Poison, and carried it to the Cautwaul or 
Sheriff, and showed it.”— A. HctTn. ii. 199. 

1703. *‘The Catwal is^ the judge and 
•executor of justice in criminal cases, 

(ed. 1803), i. 26. 

1812. “. . . an officer retained from the 

•.former system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city and 
•regulation of the market was entrusted. 
Eifth Beporty 

1847. ‘ ‘ The Kutwal ... seems to have 
done his duty resolutely and to the best of 
hi.s judgment.”— <?. 0. by Sir G. Napier, 
121 . 

Country, adj. This term is u.sed 
'Colloquially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish, articles pro- 
duced in India (generally with a sub- 
indication of disparagement), from 
such, as are imported, and especially 
imported from Europe. IndeedEurope 
(q.Y.) was, and still occasionally is, 
used as the contrary adjective. Thus, 

country harness ’ is opposed to 
" Europe harness ; ’ ‘ country - horn 

people are persons of European descent, 
hut horn in India ; ‘ country horses 
are Indian-bred in distinction from 
Arabs, Walers (a-v.), English, horses, 
and even from ‘ stud-hreds,^ which are 
horses reared in India, hut from fo- , 
reign sires; ^country ships’ are those 
which are owned in irndian ports, 


though often officered by Europeans : 

bottled beer is beer im- 
ported from England in cask and 
bottled in India. The term, as well 
as the Hindustani desl, of which 
country is a translation, is also especi- 
ally used for things grown or made in 
India as suhstUutes for certain ; foreign 
articles. Thus the Qicca disUcM in 
Bombay gardens is called ‘ Country 
gooseberry ; ’ OonvolincMs batatas, or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
‘ country potato.’ It was, equally with 
our quotidian root which has stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but 
was introduced and familiarized at a 
much earlier date. 

Thus again desl badtmi, or ^ coim.tr y 
almond,’ is applied in Bengal to the 
nut of the Terminalia Gatappa. Gn 
desl, which is applied, among other 
things, to silk, the great Ritter {dor- 
mUans Homerus) makes the odd remark 
that desi is just Beide reversed ! But 
it would be equally ai)posite to remark 
that Tfigon--omBtvY is just Coimtry-- 
ometry reversed I 

Possibly the idiom may have 
been taken iq') from the Portuguese 
who also use it, e.g. ‘ agafrao da terra,’ 
^ coimtry saffron,’’ 'i.e. sa'filower (q.v.), 
otherwise called bastard saffron, the 
term being also sometimes applied to 
turmerick. But the source of the 
idiom is general, as the use of desl 
shows. Moreover the Arabic hakidi, 
having the same literal meaning, is 
applied in a manner strictly analogons, 
including the note of disparagement, 
insomuch that it has been naturalised 
in Spanish as indicating ‘ of little oi' 
no value.’ Illustrations of the mer- 
cantile nse of heUdi {i.e. haladl) will he 
found in a note to Marco Polo, 2iid ed. 
ii. 370. For the Spanish use we may 
quote the Diet, of Ooharruvias (1611) : 
‘‘ Baladi, the thing which is pro- 
duced at less cost, and is of small 
duration and j)rofit.” See also Bozg 
and Engelmann, 232 — 3. 

1516. Beledijn ginger grow>s at a dis- 
tance of two or three leagues all round the 
city of Calicut. ... In Bengal there is also 
miich ginger of the country [Gengitrc Be- 
ledi)J' — Barbosa, 220-1. 

1582. “ The Nayres :naye not take anye 
Conntrie women, and they also doe not 
inarrie.” — Castaneda (by N. L.), f. 36. 

1619. “ The twelfth in the morning 
Master Methwold came from Messcdipatani 
in one of the Countrey Boats.”— Prwy, in 
Purchas, i. 638, 
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1685. “The inhabitants of the Gentoo 
Town, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-dnmis, and all the Coun- 
try music.” — Wheeler, I 140. 

1752. “Captain Clive did not despair 
. . . and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, 
a Serjeant who spoke the country languages, 
^\dth a few sepoys to reconnoitre.”— Orme. 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). ^ 

1769. “ I supped last night at a Country 
Captain’s ; where I saw for the first time a 
specimen of the Indian taste.”— Telr/miouth, 
Mem. i. 15. 

1775. “The Moors in what is called 
Country ships in East India, have also 
their chearing songs ; at work in hoisting, 
or in their boats a rowing.”— F io 
N Gwinea, 305. 

1793. “^The jolting springs of country- 
made carriages, or the grunts of country- 
made carriers, commonly called 
hoys.”S[tigh Bogd, 146. 

1809. “The Eajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Di^aftsman of great merit.”— Vcdentia, 


I a. covenaat 

: With the East India Company, and do 
so now wnth the Secretary of State for 
India. JManj^ other classes of servants 
now go out to India under a variety of 
contracts or covenants, but the tm*in 
in question continues to be appro- 
priated as before. 


l7o7. There being a great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta, we imvo 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly wrSe? 
.... aiKl beg to recommend him to be 
covenanted upon this Establishment”^ 
Letter in Long, 112. 


See also Civilian, and Fncove- 
nanted. ^ 


,, . split country peas . . 

3faria Graham, 25. 


Covid, s. Pomex-ly in as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally m value, in Em-opean settle- 
ments not only m India but in China, 
n VI a oorruiition, pro- 

bably an Indo-Portuguese fom, of the 
i ort. covado, a cubit or ell. 


1817. “Since the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on bv 
the English in country ships.”— J?. 
of Java, L 210. ‘ 


1672. Measures of Surat are only two • 
the Lesser and the Greater Coveld rnro’ 
bably mispi'int for OoireU], the formlPof 

fnSi” 


CoTintry-Captain. This is in Bengal 
the name of a peculiar dry kind of 
curry, often served as a breakfast 
dish. We can only conjecture that it 
was a favourite dish at the table of 
the skippers of ^ country ships,’ who 
were themselves called country cap- 
tains,’ as in our first quotation. In 
Madras the term is applied to fi spatch- 
code dressed with onions and curry stuff, 
which is probably the original form. 

^ 1792. “ But now, Sir, a Country Captain 
IS not to be ^kno wn from an ordinary man, 
a Christian, by any certain mark what* 

ever. ; —i/rtdms CoimVi?’, Axn-il 26th. 

c. 1825. “ The local name for their busi* ■ 

ness, mhs the ‘Country Trade,’ the ships 
were ‘ Country Ships,’ and the masters of 
them -Country Captains.’ Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
vessels at Whampoa, viz. ‘Country Can- 
Fankwae at Canton (1882), 


1720. “Item, I leave 200 nao>odfls 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 

to mrtk Jr' each 

to (be SIX covids high, and six covUh dis- 
tance one from the other; the top to be 

TrSrif £>» 


c. 1760. According to Grose the covid 


1794. “To be sold, on very reasons KT p 
terms, About 3000 covits of 2-inch 
Courier 


measure has long been forgotten 
under tMs name in Bengal, tlou-h- 
used under the native name hath. PrSn 
Mdhum (i. 334, 341, &c.) it .seems to 
have survived on the West Coast in 
the early part of this contury, and 
possibly may still linger. 


Courtalliim, n.p. The name of a 
town in Tinneveliy; w.ritten in ver- 
nacular Ivuttdlani. "We do not know 
its etjmiology. 


. Covenanted Servants. This term 
apiDlied to the regular 
Civil Service of India, whose members 


Cova, s. Tanul. ho-v-il, <God- 
hous& a Hmdu temple; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace. In colloquial use 
in S. India and Ceylon. In S. India 
It 18 xised, especially among the Prenoh 
for a chm*ch ; ’ also among the un- 
educated English. 


CowcoUy, n.p. The name of a- 
weU-kaown hght-house and landmark 
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jj,t tlio entrance of tlio Hoogly, in Mid- 
iiapiir District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, GeonhliCdl. 

Cow-itell, n. TIlg irritating hairs 
on the pod of the common Indian 
climbing herb Miicuna pnirienSy D. C., 
hr. 0. Ijeguminosae, and the plant it- 
self. Both pods and roots are used in 
native practice. The name is doubtless 
the Hind, knudnch (Skt. JcapiJcachcJiIm) 
modified in Hobson- Jobson fashion, 
by the ‘ striving after meaning.’ 

Cowle, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing; a safe- conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any ■wi'itten engagement. The 
Emperor Sigisinund gave Ooiole to 
John Huss — and broke it. The word 
is Arab, kaid, ' word, promise, agree- 
ment,’ and it has become technical in 
the Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahommodan Law. 

1688. “ The President has by private 
correspondence procured a Cowle for rent- 
ing the Town and customs of S. Thome.” — 
Wheeler: I 176. 

1780. “ This Caoul was confirmed by 
another King of Gingy ... of the Bramin 
Caste.” — Dunn, New Directory, 140. 

Sir A. Wellesley often irses the word 
in his Indian letters : Thus : 

1800. “ One tandah of brinjames . . . 
has sent to me for cowle . . .” — Welling- 
ton Desp. (ed. 1837), i. 59. 

1804. “ On my arrival in the neighbour- 

hood of the pettaJh I offered cowle to the 
inhabitants.”— Do. ii. 193. 

Cowry, s. Hind, kauri {haiifl), 
Mahr. kavadl, Sansk. kaparda, and 
kapardika. The small white shell, 
Oypraea mmieta, current as money ex- 
tensively in parts of S. Asia and of 
Africa. 

By far the most ancient mention of 
shell currency comes from Chinese 
literature. It is mentioned in the 
famous ‘ ‘ Tribute of Yii ” (or Yii-Kimff ) ; 
in the Bhu-Kwg (ahout the 14th cent. 
B.c.),* and in the ‘‘Book of Poetry” 
{Ski-King), in an ode of the 10th cent. 
B.c. The Chinese seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they extended the sys- 
tem to tortoise-shell, and to other 
shells, the cowry remaining the unit. 
In 338 B.C., the King of Tsin, the 
supply of shells failing, suppressed the 
cowry currency, and issued copper 
coin, already adopted in other states 
' of China; ^ The 

. ' Hi ■ f'i'H j 'fiihM-si', ft' V. - ‘ 


•wilo ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to rerive 
the old systems, and issued rules in- 
stituting, in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
five of smaller shells, the value of all 
based on the coiury, which was worth 

3 cash.'' 

The currency of cowries in India 
does not seeih to he alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author. It is men- 
tioned by Mas’udi (c. 943), and their 
use for small change in the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly S 2 )oken 
of by Marco Polo, who calls tlieim 
pourcelames, the name by which this 
kind of shell was known in Italy (por- 
ceJIane) and Prance. When the Ma- 
hommedans conquered Bengal, early 
in the 13th century, they found the 
ordinary currency composed exclu- 
sively of coivries, and in some remote 
districts this continned to the begin- 
ning of the present century. Thus, 
up to 1801, the whole revenue of tlio 
Silhet District, amounting then to 
Es. 250,000, was collected in these 
shells, but by 1813 the whole was 
realised in specie. Interesting details 
in connexion with this subject are 
given by the Hon. Eobert Lindsay, 
who was one of the early Collectors of 
Silhet {Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 170). 

The Sansib’it^ vocabnlaiy called 
Trikandaseslia (iii. 3, 206), makes 20 
kapardika (or kauTls)z=:^ pana; and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
constant. The cowry table given by 
Mr. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees with that given by 
Milbium as in Calcutta use at the 
beginning of this century, and up to 
1854 or thereabouts it continued to be 
the same : 

4 kauris =1 ganda 
20 ga7idas=l pan 

4 jian = 1 ana 

4 anas =1 kalian, or about rupee. 

This gives ahout 5120 cowries to the 
Eupee.^ We have not met with any 
denomination of currency in actual 
use below the cowry, but it will bo 
seen that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
Parkes, tiuo such are indicated. It is, 
however, Hindu idiosjmerasy to in- 
dulge in imaginary snbmnlti 2 )les as 
well as imaginary multiples. See a 
parallel under Lack. 


* Note cominanicatea Professor Terrica de la 
Coxiperie. 
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In Bastar, a secluded inland state 
bet'v^een Orissa and the Godayery, in 
187 0, the following was the prevailing 
table of cowry currency, according to 
Dr. Hunter’s (gazetteer : 

20 Zmtm =1 

12 l)ovl8 =1 dug Uni 

12 dugmls-^^X Eupee, ue. 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both the 
g)an in Bengal, and the diiganl in this 
secluded Bastar, were originally the 
names of pieces of money, though now 
in the respectiye localities they repre- 
sent only certain quantities of cowries. 
Eor see under Eanainr and as 
regards dugdru see Thomases Fakm 
Kings of Lehli, pp. 218, 219. 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England in considerable quanti- 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 

‘‘Eor this purpose,” says Mlburn, 
‘‘they should be small, clean, and 
white, with a beautiful gloss ” (i. 273). 
The dut}^ on this importation was 
^53 16-3. 3d. per cent, on the sale 
value, vith J added for war-tax. In 
1803, 1418 cwt. wme sold at the E. I. 
auctions, fetching £3,626; but after 
that few were sold at all. In the 
height of slave-trade, the great mart 
for cowries was at Amsterdam, where 
there wore spacious warehouses for 
them (see the Voyage^ &c., quoted 
1747). 

c. A.D. 943. “Trading? affairs are carried 
on with cowries {<.thimd<C), which are the 
money of the country.” — Mas'‘udli i. 385. 

c. 1020. “ These isles are divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of their 
chief products. The one are called Dewa- 
Kawllm, ‘the Isles of the Cowries,’ because 
of the cowries that they collect on the 
branches of coco-trees planted in the sea.” 
— Albinml, in J, As., Ser. IV. tom. xv. 2C6. 

c. 1240. “It has been nai^rated on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] is current in place of silver, 
the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of 
kauris. The Almighty xnitigate his punish- 
ment [in hell] ! ”—fabaMt-iKdsirI, by Ma- 
verty, 555-6. 

c. 1350.^ “ The money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consists of eoivries {al-wadai). 
They so style creatures which they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are called 
^yah, and 700 fdl ; 12,000 they call hutta ; 
and 100,000 hustU'. Bar-gains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 bustd for a 
gold dinar.* Sometimes the rate falls, and 


Tiiis would be about 40,000 for a rupee. 


12 hustu are exchanged for a gold dinar. 
The islanders barter them to the peo^de 
of Bengal for rice, for they also form the 
currency in use in that country. . . . . 
These cowries serve also for barter with the 
negroes in their own land, I have seen 
them sold at Mali and Gugu [on the Niger] 
at the rate of 1150 for a gold dinar.” — Jbn 
Batuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. “ A man on whom T could rely 
assured me that he saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the Said employ as cur- 
I’ency, in the purchase of low-priced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as wada, just as people in Egypt use 
falsF—Mcikrizi, S. de Sacy, Chrest. Arahe, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

1554. At the Maldives ; “ Cowries 12,000 
make one cote ; and 4| cotas of average size 
weigh 1 quintal; the big ones something 
more.” — A. Kmies, 35. 

,, “In these isles . . . . are certain 
white little shells which they call cauris. ” 
—Castanheda, lY. 7. 

1561. “"SVIiich vessels (<l7?P2dm.?, or palm- 
wood boats from the Maldives) come loaded 
with coir and caury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in 
such abundance that whole vessels are laden 
with them, and which make a great ti-ade 
in Bengala, where they are current as 
money.” — Correa, I. i. 341. 

1586. “ In Bengal are current those little 

shells that are found in the islands of Mai- 
diva, called here courim, and in Portugal 
BiizioF — Bassetti, inDe Criihcrnatis, 205. 

c. 1610. “ Les marchandises qu’ils portent 
le plus soiivent sont ces petites coquilles des 
Maldives, dont ils char-gent tons les ans 

f rand nombre de nauires. Ceux des Mal- 
ives les appellent J5o7?/, et les autres Indiens 
Caury.” — Fyrardde la Veil, i. 517 ; see also 
p. 165. 

1672, “Cowreys, like sea-shells, come 
from Siam, and the Philippine Islands.”— 
Fryer, 86. 

1683. ‘ ‘ The Ship Britannia— from the 

Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Fac- 
tory ... at their first going ashore, their 
first salutation from the natives was a 
shower of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 
of their Men were wounded, which made 
them immediately return on board, and by 
ye mouths of their Guns forced them to ti 
complyance, and permission to load what 
Couries they would at Markett Price ; s()> 
that in a few days time they sett sayle from 
thence for Surrat with above GO Tunn of 
Cowryes.” — Hedges, July 1. 

1705. “ . . . Coris, qui sont des i>etits' 
coquillages. ’—'Luillier, 245. 

1727. “ The Couries are caught by put- 
ting Branches of Cocoa-nut trees ^vith 
their Leaves on, into the Sea, and in 
five or six Months the little Shell-fish 
stick to those leaves in Clusters, which 
they take off, and digging Pits in the Sand, 
put them in and cover them u]), and leave 
them two or three Years in the Pit, that the 
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Pish may putrefy, and then they take them 
out of the Pit, and barter them for Bice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which SMj)ping bring 
from Bcdhmre in Orisa near Bemjal^ in 
whifjh Countries Conries pass for Money 
from 2500 to 3000 for a Bupee, or half a 
Crown English^ — A. Ham, i, 349. 

1747. “Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowries would purchase a cargo of five or 
six hundred Negroes : but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and the Negroes 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

“As payments in this kind of specie are 
attended with some intricacy, the Negroes, 
though so simple as to sell one another for 
shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly 108 pounds, which is a 
great dispatch to business.” — AVoyage to the 
Id, of Ceylon on hoard a Dutch Indimnanin 
the year 1747, &c., &c. Written by a Dutch 
Gentleman. Transl. &c. London, 1754, pp. 
21-22. 

1753. “Our Hon’ble Masters having ex- 
pressly directed ten tons of couries to be 
laden in each of their ships homeward 
bound, we ordered the Secretary to prepare 
a protest against Captain Cooke for refus- 
ing to take any on Ijoard the Admiral Ver- 
non.” — In Long^ 41. 

1762. “The trade of the salt and 
wood in the Chucla of Sillet, has for a long 
time been granted to me, in consideration of 
which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 camws * 
of cowries. . , .” — Native Letter to Nabob 
inVcm Sittar%L‘2IiZ, 

^ 1770. “ . . . . millions of millions of 

lires, pounds, rupees, and cowries.”-— JT. 
Walpoys Letters^ v. 421. 

1780. “We are informed that a Copper 
Coinage is now on the Carpet . . it will 

be of the greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally abolish the trade of Cowries, 
which for a long time has formed so exten- 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
greviance {sic) the.]>oor has long groan’d 
under.” — Hkhfs Bengal Gazette, April 
29th. 

1786. In a Calcutta Gazette the rates of 
payment at Pultah Ferry are stated iii 
Bupees, Annas, PunSi ^^'^d Gimdas {i.e., 
of Cowries, see above). — In Seton-Karr, i. 
140. 

1803. “ I will continue to i)ay, without 
demur, to the said Government, as my 
annual peshkush or tribute, 12,000 of 

cowries in three instalments, as specied 
herein below,” — Treaty Engagement by the 
Bajah of Kitta Keonghur, a Tributary 
subordinate to Cuttack, 16th December, 
1803. 

1833.' “ May 1st, Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Messrs. Gould and 
Campbell would pay a dividend at the rate 
of nine gundahs, one cowrie, one cawgy and 
eighteen teely in every sicca impee, on and 
after the 1st of June. A curious dividend, 

, , * Kaharij see above s= 1280 cowries. 


not quite a farthing in the rupee ! ” ^ — The 
Pilgrim {hg Fanny Parkes), i. 273. 

c. 1865. “ Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not to 
be found.” — ZeUki’s Fortune^ ch. iv. 

1883. “Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
walking on a rock, with its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
mth chenille fringe.” — Letter (of Miss 
North’s) /rom Seyckelle Islands in Pall Mall 
Gazette, Jany. 21, 1884. 

Cowry, s. Used in S. India for the 
yoke to- carry burdens, the hhangi 
(q.y.) of Northern India. In Tamil, 
&c., havdcll, 

^ Cowtails, s. The name formerly 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously call chowries, q.T. 

c. 1664. “These Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at their 
Ears l&e great Mustachoes. , — Bernier, 

E.T. 84. 

1774. “To send one or more i}air of the 
cattle which bear what are called cowtails.” 
— Warren Eastings s Instruction to Bogle, 
in Markhani^s Tibet, S, 

,, “There are plenty of cowtailed 
cows (!), but the weather is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal.”— ibid, 52, 

“ Cow-tailed cows ” seem analogous to 
the “dismounted mounted infantry” of 
whom we have recently heard in the ^uakin 
campaign. 

1784. In a ‘ List of Imports probable from 
Tibet,’ we find “Cow Tails.”— In jSeton^ 
Ea?T, i. 4, 

„ “From the northern mountains 
are imported a number of articles of com- 
merce. ... . The principal . , . are , . . 
musk, cowtails, honey . . . .’’—Gladivi/i^s 
Ayeen Akbery (ed. 1800), u- 17, 

CraB, s. PerSt A modem 

Persian silver coin, worth about a 
franc, being the tenth part of o. toman, 

1880. “A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the court-yard, diiven by one mule- 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled ifleasantly as they were placed 
on the ground. These sacks were afterwards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35,000 silver krans. The one 

* A Kdg would seem here to be equivalent to J 
of a cowry. Wilson, with (?) as to its origin, explains 
it as “ a small division of money of account, less 
than a ganda of Kauris.” Td is properly the 
sesainum seed, applied in Bengal, Wilson says, 

“ in account, to of a kauri.” The Table would 
probably thus run : 20 tU = 1 Mg, 4 kag = I kauri, 
and so forth. And 1 rupee = 409,600 til I 
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miileteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.” — ^MS. Letter from Col. Bateman- 
Champam^ E.E. 

Craneliee, s. Beng. harrmcM. This 
appears peculiar to Calcutta. A kind 
of ricketty and sordid carriage resem- 
bling, as Bp. Hebei* says below, the 
skeleton of an old English hackney- 
coach of lSOO-^35 (which no doubt 
was the model)j drawn by ^^uetched 
ponies, harnessed with rope, and 
standing for native hire in vaxious 
parts of the city, 

1823. . a considerable number of 

‘carancMes,’ or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our oum 
country .” — Hebert i. *28 {ed. 1844). 

1834. “ As Lady Wroughton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the right, a 
kuranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
passed her at full speed.”— 57ic Baboo, i. 
228. 

Cranganore, n.p. Properly (ac- 
cording to I)r. Gundert), Koduhrtlur, 
more generally Kodungcdur ; an ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical 
with the MUyiridihodii. of an ancient 
copper-plate inscriiition,* with the 
Mouftpiff of Ptolemy’s Tables and the 
Periplus, and with the Mttziris fTbrmm 
emporium Indiae of Pliny, f ‘ * The tra- 
ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of the Kerala Ulpatti (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodungalur the residence of the Peru- 
mals (ancient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the first resortof Western shijiping ” 
(Dr, Gundert in Madras Journal^ vol. 
xiii. p, 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of Jew and Chris- 
tian immigrants. It is prominent in 
all the earlier narratives of the 16th 
century, especially iu connexion with 
the Malabar Christians; and it was 
the site of one of the 7 churches alleged 
in the legends of the latter to have 
been founded by St. Thomas.J Cran- 
ganor was already in decay when the 
Portuguese arrived. They eventually 
established themselves there with a 
strong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1662. This fort 
was dismantled by Tippoo’s troops in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldaeus {Malahar mid 
Coromandel, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 

Madras Jownal, vol, xiii. p. 137. 

t Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26. 

X Tml, Antiquary, iii. 309. 


are several good views of Cranganore 
as it stood in the 17 th century. 

c. 774. “ We have given as eternal 

possession to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within the river-mouth of Codanga- 
lur .” — Copper Charter, see Madr.Journ. xiii. 

(Before 1500). f “ I Erveh Barmen . . . 
sitting this day in Canganur. . , (J/rt- 
dras . Journal, xiii. pt. ii p. 12). This is 
from an old Hebrew translation of the 8th 
century copper grant to the Jews, in which 
the Tamil has “ The king . . . Sri Bhaskara 
Bavi Varman . . . on the day when he was 
pileased to sit in Muyiri-k<5du. . . thus 
identifying Muyiri or Muziris with Oran- 
ganore.J 

^ 1498. “Quorongoliz belongs to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Christian ; it is 3 
days distant from Calecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
men ; here is much pepper. . , J—Boteiro 
de Vasco da Gama, 108. 

^ 1503. “ JSTostra autem regio in qua Chris- 
tiani commorantur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urbevS, qiiarum tres 
celebres sunt et firm®, Carongoly, FaJor, 
et Colom, et alise illis proximae sunt.” — 
Letter of Nestor ian Bishops on mission to 
India, in Assemani, iii. 594. 

1516. “. . . . a place called Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
Jews, and Christians of the doctrine of St, 
Thomas.” — Barhosa,!^!. 

c. 1535. “ Crancanor fu antichamente 

honorata, e buon porto, tien molte genti . . . 
la citth e grande, ed honorata con gra traf- 
fico, auati che si facesse Cochin, c5 la venuta 
di Portoghesi, nobile.”— ddltegm, 
ke. Bamusio, i. i. ZZ%v. 

1554. “Item, . . . paid for the mainte- 
nance of the boys in the College, which is 
kept in Cranguanor, by charter of the King 
our Lord, annually 100,000 reis . , , — 8. 

Botelho, Tombo, &c. 27. 

c. 1570. . prior to the introduction 

of Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadungaloor.” — ■ 
Tohfat-yd-Muyakideen, 47. 

1572. 

“ A hum Cochin, e a outre Cananor, 

A qua! Chale, a qual a ilha da pimenta, 

A qual CouEo, a qual da Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quern o mais serve e con- 
teiita ...” Camoes, vii. 35. 

1614, “The Great Samorine’s Deputy 
came aboord . . . and . . . earnestly per- 
suaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send to the Samorine, then at Crangelor, be- 
sieging a Castle of the Portugals.”— Peyton-, 
in Furchas, i. 531. 


* This date is given by Dr. Burnell in Imliati 
Antiquary, iii. 315. 
t As above, p. 334. 

J An idenfiticatiott afterwards verified by tra- 
dition ascertained on the spot by Dr. Burnell. 
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c. 1806. “In like manner the Jews of 
Kranghir (Cranganore), observing the 
•weakness of the tSamuri . , . made a great 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom . . {writing of 

events in 10th century) in Elliot, viii. 388. 

See Shinkaii (which article should be 
read with this). 

Cranny, s. In Eengal commonly 
used for a clerk writing English, and 
thence yulgarly applied generically to 
the East Indians, or half-caste class, 
from among whom English copyists 
are chiefly recruited. The original is 
Hind, larartl, w’-hich Wilson deidves 
from Skt. karan, a doer.’ Karanai^ 
also the name of one of the (so-called) 
mixt castes of the Hindus, sprung 
from a Sudra mother and Yaisya 
father, or (according to others) from a 
pure Kshatriya mother by a father of 
degraded Kshatriya origin. The occu- 
pation of the members of this mixt 
caste is that of writers and accountants. 

The word was probably at one time 
applied by natives to the junior mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service — 
“■^haters” as they were designated. 
See the quotations from the Seir 
Mutafjltenn'' and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
Writers’ Buildings'” in Calcutta, 
where those young gentlemen at one 
time were quartered (a range of apart- 
ments which has now been transfigui'ecl 
into a splendid series of public offices ; 
hut, wisely, has been kei)t to its old 
name), was known to the natives as 
Kardnl la BCtrih. 

c. 1350. “ They have the custom that when 
a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, the 
slaves of the Sultan . . . carry with them 
complete suits . . . for the E((hhart, or skip- 
per, and for the kirani, who is the ship’s 
clerk. ”~I6n Botuta, ii. 198. 

,, “ The second clay after our ar- 

rival at the port of Kailukari, the princess 
escorted the {or skipper), the ki- 

rani, or clerk. . . .” — Ih. iv. 250. 

c. 1590. “The Karrani is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
<nit the water to the passengers.”— 
[Bloclmami), i. 280. 

c. 1610. “Le Secretaire s’apelle carans. 
. , ♦ .” — Pijrard de la Val, i. 152. 

c. 1781. “ The gentlemen likewise, other 

than the Military, who are in high offices and 
emidoyments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge ; but the 
whole of them collectively are^ called 
Carranis.” —The Seir Mutagkenn, ii. 543. 

1793. ^ ‘ But, as Gay has it, example gains 
where precept fails. j*As an encouragement 


therefore to my brother crannies, I will offer 
an instance or two, which are remembered as 
good Company’s jokes.” — HiKjh Boyd, The 
Indian Observer, 42. 

1810. “The Cranny, or clerk, may ])e 
either a native Armenian, a native Portu- 
guese, ora Bengallee.” — Williamson, I.Ji. 
i. 209. 

1834. “Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Gr any will write your evidence, 
Oajptain Forrester.” — The Bahoo^ i. 311. 

Crape, s. This is no oriental w^ord, 
though crape comes from China. It 
is the French cripe, Le. crespe, Lat. 
crispus, meaning frizzed or iiiinately 
curled. As the word is given in a Kith, 
centnry quotation by Littrc, it is pro- 
bable that the name was first applied 
to a European texture. 

“ I own perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere- 
Some narrowy crapes of China silk,^ 
Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.” 

0. W. Holmes, ‘ Contentment.^ 

Crease, Cris, &c. A kind of dagger,^ 
which is the characteristic weapon of 
the Malay nations ; from the Javanese 
name of the weapon, adopted in Malay, 
viz. krJs, kirls, or kres (see Havre, 
Diet. Javanais-Francais, 137 b., Cravj- 
furd's Malay Did. s.v., Ja7i$z, Jav- 
aansch-Nedeod. Woordenhoek, 202). The 
word has been generalised, and is often 
applied to analogous weapons of other 
nations, as ‘ an Arab crease,^ &c. It 
seems probable that the Hind, word 
kiricli, applied to a straight sword, and 
now almost specifically to a sword of 
European make, is identical with the 
Malay word Iris. See the form of the 
latter word in Barbosa, almost exactly 
kiricli. Perhaps Turki ktlleli is the 
original. 

If Pteinand is right in his transla- 
tion of the Arab llelations of the 9th 
and 10th centuries, in correcting a 
reading, otherwise unintelligible, to 
film, we shall have a very early adop- 
tion of this word by western travellers. 
It occurs, however, in a passage relat- 
ing to Ceylon. 

c. 910. “ Formerly it was common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in his hand 
a khri, te., a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to the finest edge. The man would lay 
' hands on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he found, take him by the throat, 
brandish hi.s dagger before his eyes, and 
finally drag him outside of the town. . . 
Relation, d,'c., par Reinaud, p. 126; and see 
Arabic text, "p. 120, near bottom. » 
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1516. “They are girt with belts, and 
carry daggers in their waists, wrought with 
rich inlaid work, these they call querix. ” — 
Barbosa, 193. 

1552. “And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the son of 
Timuta raja to be standing over the Captain 
Majorwith a crishalf drawn.” — Castanheda, 
ii. 363. 

1572. 

“ .... assentada 

La no gi-einio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 

Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 

As settas venenosas que fizeste ! 

Os crises, com que te vejo arimCda,^’ . . 

Camdes,x.ii. 

Thus Englished : 

“ . . . so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight ! 
The poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the krises thirsting, as I see, for fight. . 

Burton. 

1580. A vocabulary of “Wordes of the 
natiirall language of laua ” in the voyage of 
Sir Er. Drake, has Cricke, * a dagger. ’ — 
Bakluyt, iv. 246. 

1586-88. “ The custom is that whenever 

the King (of Java) doth die . . . the wives 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
a crese, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the heart.” — Cavendish, in 
ffakL iv. 337. 

1591. “Furthermore I enjoin and order 
in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
servant go armed whether it be with staves 
or daggers, or crisses, Prod, of Viceroy , 
3'Iathicts dAlhoquerque in Archie. Port. 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 325. 

1598. “In the Western pai-t of the Island 
(Sumatra) is Manancabo where they make 
Poinyards, which in India are called Cryses, 
which are very well accounted and esteemed 
oV^—Liaschoten, 33. 

1602. “. . . . Ohinesische Dolchen, so 
sie Gris nennen.” — Ruhius, i. 33. 

c. 1610. “ CeiTX-lh, ont d’ordinaire a leur 
coste vn poignard ond^ qui s’ajDelle cris, et 
qui vient d’Achen en Sumatra, de laua, et 
de la Chine.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 121 ; also 
see ii. 101. 

1634. ‘ ‘ Malayos crises, Arabes alfanges. ” 
— Malaca Oonquistceda-, ix. 32. 

1686. “The Cresset is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
or Peace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the poorest or meanest person.” — 
Bampier, i. 337. 

1690. “And as the Japanners . , , rip 
up their Bowels with a Cric , . .” — Ovinnton, 
173. 

1727. ^ “A Page of twelve Years of Age 
. . . (said) that he would shew him the Way 
to die, and with that took a Cress, and 
ran himself through the body.” — A. Bam. 
ii. 99. 


1770. “The people never go without a 
poniard which they call cris.” — Ray ml 
(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

c. 1850-60. “They (the English) chew 
hashish, cut themselves with poisoned 
creases . . . taste every jDoison, buy every 
secret,” — Emerson, English Traits. 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a cris (see Cas- 
tanlieda, iii. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to ‘ crease ; ’ see in Pur- 
chas, i. 532, and this : 

1604. “This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but crysed him.” — 
Scot^s Discourse of lava, in PiLixhas, i. 175. 

Also in Braddel’s Abstract of the 
BiyaraMalayu: 

“ He was in consequence creased at the 
shoj) of a sweetmeat seller, his blo6d 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
appeared miracizlously.”— in 
J. Ind. Arch, v. 318. 

Credere, Bel. An old mercantile 
term. 

1813. ^ “Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods 
were sold, — commission per cent.” — Mil- 
hum, i. 235. 

Creole, S. This word is never used 
by the English in India, though the 
mistake is sometimes made in Eng- 
land of supposing it to be an Anglo- 
Indian term. The original, so far as 
we can learn, is Span. crioUo, a word 
of uncertain etymolog 3 % whence the 
Erench creole, a person of European 
blood but colonial birth. See Skeat, 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
corruption of criadilJo, dim. of criado, 
and is = * little nursling.’ 

Crocodile, s. This word is seldom 
used in India ; alligator (q-T.) being 
the term almost invariably employed. 

c. 1328. “There be also coquodriles, 
which are vulgarly called calcatix* . , , 
These animals be like lizards, and have 
a tail stretched over all like unto a 
lizard’s,” etc. — Friar Jordamis, p. 19. 

1590. “ One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an AUhamha, that 
is a chained company of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the indigestible Iron paid him his wages, 
and murthered the murtherer.” — Andrew 
Battel (West Africa) in Ptirchas, ii, 985. 

Crore, s. One hundred lakhs, i.e,, 
10,000,000, Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 


* Lat. mlmtrix, ‘ a cockatrice." 
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liacl once been a good deal more, and 
has now been for some years a good 
deal less ! 

The Hind is Jcaror, Sansh, hoti, 

0 , 1315. “Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma’bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous life , . . 
His coifers were replete with wealth, inso- 
much that in the city of Mardi (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold deposited, 
every a*ore being equal to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thousand 
dimlrs.” — Wmmf, in Mliot, hi. 52. 

N.B. — The reading of the word crore is 
however doubtful here (see note by Elliot, 
in loco). In any case the value of crore is 
misstated by Wassiif. 

c. 1343. “They told me that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulatabad) for 17 karor . . . 
as for the karor it is equivalent to 100 lakSj 
and the lak to 100,000 dinars .’’ — Ihn BaUita^ 
iv. 49. 

c. 1350. “In the course of three years 
he had misappropriated about a krbr of 
te/i-ws from the revenue.” — Zid'iLddin- 
Barm, in Elliot, iii. 247. 

c. 1500. “ Zealous and upright men were 
put in charge of the revenues, each over one 
Kror of dams.” (These, it appears, were 
kror~is.)~Aimi-Ahhari, i. 13. 

IGOO. “The King’s yeerely Income of 
his Crowne Land is hftie Grou of Rupias, 
every Cron is an hundred Leckes, and every 
Leek is an hundred thousand RupiasJ'-^ 
Hawkins in Purckas, i. 216. 

1628. “ The revenues of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Dehli amounts, ac- 
cording to the Hoyal registers, to six arhs 
and thirty krors of dams. One arh is equal 
to a hundred krors (a kror being ten 
millions) and a hundred Krors of dams are 
equivalent to two krors and fifty ?acs of 
rupees.” — Muhammad Bharif HanaU, in 
Elliot, vii. 138. 

1690. ‘ ‘ The Kaboh or Governour of JBenr/al 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty Courous of Roupies: A 
kourou is an hundred thousand lacks.” — 
Oi'ington, 189. 

1757. “In consideration of the losses 
which the English Company have sustained 
. . . I will give them one crore of rupees.” — 
Orme, ii. 102 (ed. 1803). 

c. 17Sl “The revenues of the city of 
Decca, once_ the capital of Bengal, at a 
low estimation amount annually to two 
kherore.”-~Carracci:o?i’s Life of Clive, i. 172. 

1797. ^ “An Englishman, for H.E.’s amuse- 
ment, ^ introdticed^ the elegant European 
diversion of a race in sacks by old women: the 
Kabob was delighted beyond measure, and 
declared that though he had spent a crore 
of rupees ... in procuring amusement, he 
had never found one so pleasing to him.” — 
Teigrmiouth, Menn. i. 407. 

1879. 

* Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 

gates/ . . 



Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 
Prince ! 

^ ^ 
And next King Bimbasaras realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with crores on crores 
of folk.’” 

E. Arnold, The Ligld of Asia, iii. 

Crotcliey. See Kuracliee. 

Crow - pheasant, s. The popular 
Aiigdo-Indiari name of a somewhat 
ignoble bird (Fain. Qucididae), com- 
mon all over the plains of India, in 
Bui'ma, and the Islands, viz., {7e?2- 
rufi,pemiis, liliger. It is held in 
S. India to give omens. 

1878. “The crow-pheasant stalks past 
with his chestnut wings drooping by his 
side.” — PMl. BoUmo7i, In Mg Indian 
Garden, 7. 

1883. ‘ ‘ There is that ungainly object the 
I coucal, crow-pheasant, jungle-crow, orwhat- 
I else you like to call the miscellaneous thing, 

I as it clambers through a creei>er-laclen bush 
1 or si:>reads its reddish-bay wings and makes 
a slow voyage to the next tree. To judge by 
its appearance only it might he a crow de- 
veloping for a i:)eacock, but its voice seems 
to have been borrowed from a black-faced 
monkey.” — Tribes on mg Erontier, 155. 

Cubeh, s. The fruit of the Bipier 
Cubeha, a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region. 

The word and the article were well 
known in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
the former being taken directly from 
the Arab. Jeababah, It was used as a 
spice like other peppers, though less 
common. The importation into Europe 
had become infinitesimal, when it re- 
vived in tliis century, owhig to the 
medicinal power of the article having 
become known to our medical officers 
during the British occupation of Java 
(1811-1815). Several particulars of 
interest will be fonnd in Hanbury and 
FliichigePs Fharmacog. mid in the 
notes to Marco Folo, ii. 380. 

c, 943. “ The territories of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of Slices and aromatics . . , The . exports 
are cam]'dior, lign-aloes, clove, saudal-wood, 
betel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, cubeh («?- 
kabdbah) . . .”—Mas^udi, i. 341-2. 

13th cent. 

“ Theo canel and the licoris 
And swete savoury meynte I wis, 

Theo gilofre, quybibe and mace ...” 

King Alesaiinder, ill Weber's Metr. 

Pom., i. 279. 

1298. “This Island (Java) is of sur- 
passing wealth, producing black pepper, 
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nutmegs, spikenard, galingale, cubebs, 
cloves. . . Poto, ii. 254. 

c. 1328. “There too (in Jana) are pro- 
duced cubebs, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest spices except pepper.” — 
Eriar Jordamts, 31. 

c. 1340. The folloiving are sold by the 
■pound, Ea%- silk; saffron; clove-stalks 
and cloves; cubebs; lign-aloes . . . — 

TegolotUy Va. Cathay, &c. p. 305. 

c. 1390. “ Take fresh ^ pork, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it ireli ; i)ut to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole.” — 
Mecipe in WrigMs Bomestk Manners, 350. 

1563. “P. Let us talk of cubebs; al- 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
use them alone ; and only in compounds. 

“ 0. Tis not so in India ; on the contrary 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wdiie ... and in their native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for cold- 
ness of stomach ; you may believe me they 
hold them for a very great medicine.” 

Garcia, f. 80-S0r. 

1572. ‘ ‘ The Indian xDhysicians use Cub ebs as 
cordials for the stomach . . — Acosta, p. 138. 

1612. “ Cubebs, the pound.. ...... xvi.s.” — 

Rates and Vctluatioim (Scotland), 

1874,^ “ In a list of drugs to be sold in the 
, . . city of Ulin, a.d. 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . . . the i)rice for half an ounce 
being 8 hreuzers.’’ — Ranh, A Flilck. 527. 

Cubeer Burr, n.p. This was a 
famous banyan-tree on an island in 
the Nerbudda, some 12 ni. N.E. of 
Baroch, and a favourite resort of the 
Englisb there in last century. It 
is described by Eorbes in bis Or, 
Memoirs, i. 28. He says it was thus 
called by the Hindus in memory of a 
favourite saint (no doubt Habm Pantb). ' 
Possibly, however, the name was i 
merely the xlrab. fesJ'Zr, ‘great,’ given , 
by some Mahonimedan, and misinter- | 
preted into an allusion to the sectarian | 
leader. 

1818. “The popular tradition among 
the Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth, 
as^ is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is.” — Copland, 
in Tt, Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 200. 

Cucuya, Ciicuyada, s. A cry of 
alarm or warning; Malay al. Kukhmja, 
to cry out ; not used bj- English, hut 
found among Portnguese writers, who 
formed cmuyada from the native word, 
as they did crisada from kris. See 
Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 926. See also 
Tennent under Coss. Compare the 
Australian cooey. 


Cuddalore, n.p. A place on the 
marine backwater 16 m. S. of Pondi- 
cherry, famous in the early Anglo- 
Indian history of Coromaiiclel. It w^as 
settled by the Company in 16S2-3, and 
Fort St. David’s was erected there 
soon after. Probably the correct name 
m Kadal-ur, “ Sea-Town,” 

Cuddapah, n.p. Kadapa, a chief 
town and distiict of the Sladras Presi- 
dency, The proper form is said to bo 
Kripa, 

It . is always written Kurpah in 
Kirkpatrick’s Tr. of Tippoo’s Letters. 
It has been suggested as possible that 
it is the KAPirH (for KAPinH) of 
Ptolemy’s Tables. 

Cuddoo, s. ^ A generic name for 
j)umpkins. Hind. Kuddu, 

Cuddy, s. The public or captain’s 
cabin of an Indianiaii or other pas- 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the same with the 
I Dutch and Germ. Kgjute, w’hich has 
the same signification. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw. in 
hajuta, Dan. Imlnjt, and Grimm 
quotes Kajute, “ Casteria,” from a 
vocabulary of Saxon words used in 
the first half of loth century. It is 
perhaps originally the same with the 
Fr. cahute, ‘ a hovel,’ which Littr6 
quotes from 12th century as chahvte, 
and 14th centuiy as qnaliute, Du- 
cange has L. Latin cahua^ ‘ casa, 
tuguiium,’ but a little doubtfully. 

1726. “Neither will they go into any 
.ship’s Cayuyt so long as they see any one in 
the Skipper’, s cabin or on the half-deck.” — 
Valenti jn, Chorom. {and Pegu), 134. 

1769. “It was his (the Captain’s) in- 
variable practice on Sunday to let down a 
canvas cui*tain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service, — a 
duty which he considered a complete clear- 
ance of the sins of the preceding week.” — 
Ll/e of Lord Tcignmouth, i. 12. 

Culgee, s. A jewelled jfiume sur- 
mounting the sirpesh or aigrette upon 
the turban. Shakespear gives h.dglil 
as a Tui’ki word. We have not found 
it in any other dictionai?y. 

1715. “ John Surman received a vest and 
Uulgee set with precious stones.” — Wheeler, 

1786. “ Three Kulgies, three Snrpaishes 
(see Sirpech), and three Puduks (?) of the 
value of 36,320 rupees have been despatched 
to you in a casket.” — Tippod’s Letters, 263, 
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Cnlmureea, Koorimireea, s. Nauti- 
cal Hind, kalmarlya, ^ a calm,’ taken 
direct from Port, calmaria {Moehuch), 

Culsey, s. According to the quota- 
tion a weight of about a candy (q.y). 
We have traced the word, wnich is 
rare, also in Prinsep’s Tables (od. 
Thomas, p. 115), as a measure in use 
in Ehuj, Jcalsl. And we find E. 
Drummond gives it; ^^Kulsee or Ouhy, 
(Guz.). A weight of sixteen maunds ” 
(the Guzerat maunds are about 401bs., 
therefore Kalsi — about 640 lbs.). 

1813. “So plentiful are mangos . . . . 
that during my residence in Guzerat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupee the culsey ; or GOO pounds in English 
weight.” — Furhes, Orient. Mem. i. 30. 

Cnmbly, Cnmly, Cummul, s. A 

blanket; a coarse woollen. Sansk. 
kamhala, appearing in the vernaculars 
in slightly varying forms, e.y., Hind. 
hcmll. Uur first quotation shows a 
ciuious attempt to connect this word 
etymologically with the Arab, ham-- 
mal, ‘ a porter ’ (see Hummaul),* and 
with the earners hair of John Baj)tist’s 
raiment. The word is introduced into 
Portuguese as camhoUnij ‘ a cloak.’ 

c. 1350. “It is customary to make of 
those fibres wet-weather mantles for those 
rustics whom they call camalls^^ whose 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
palankins [lectim). ... A garment, such 
as I mean, of this camall cloth (and not 
camel cloth) I wore till I got to Florence. 
... No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist was of that kind. For, as regards 
carneVs hair, it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could have 
been meant . . . — John MarigmlU, in 
Cathay, 3G6. 

1606. “We wear nothing more fre- 
quently than those cambolins.” — Gowvca, 
f. 132. 

1673. “ TiCaving off to wonder at the 
Natives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair- 
Cloth. 54. 

1690. “ Camlees, which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Persia . , — Ovington, 

456. 

1718. “But as a body caUed the Cammul- 
or blanket wearers, were going to 
join (^handaoran, their commander, they 
fell in with a body of troops of Mahratta 
horso, who forbade their going further.” — 
Bcir Mutaqherin, i. 143. 

1781. ‘ One comley as a covering . , . 


mlU(-facolunt) survives from the Arabic 
i parts of Sicily. ^ i , _ . • 


ifemmns, 6 dubs, 0 ras/i.” — Prison Expenses 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Lives of Lindsays, iii. 

1798. “ . . . a largo black Kummul, or 

blanket.” — G. Foster, Travels, i. 194. 

1800. “ One of the old gentlemen, ob- 

serving that I looked very hard at his cumly, 
was alarmed lest I should think he possessed 
numerous flocks of sheep.” — Letter of Sir 
T. Mitnro, in Life, i. 281. 

1813. Forbes has cameleens.— Or. Mem. 
i. 195. 

Cummerbund, s. A gMle, Hind, 
from Pers. hamar-hand, i.e. ‘ loin- 
band.’ Such an article of dress is 
habitually worn in an ornamental form 
by domestic servants, peons, and ir- 
regular trooj)s ; but any waist belt is 
so termed. 

1552. “ The Governor arriving at Goa 

received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is called comarbados, being 
of gold and silk.” — Castankeda, iii. S9G. 

1616. ‘ ‘ The nobleman of Xaxma sent to 
have a sample of gallie pottes, jugges, po- 
dingers, lookinglasses, table bookes, chiiit 
bramport, and combarbands, with the 
prices.” — Cocks' s Diary, i. 147. 

1638. “Ils serrent la veste dVne cein- 
ture, qu’ils appcllent Commerbant.”— 
delslo, 223. 

1648. “In the middle they have a well 
adjusted girdle, called a Commerbant,” — 
Van Twist, ^ 0 . 

1727. “ They have also a fine Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a fine Cummerband, or Sash.”-— 
A. Bam. i. 229. 

1810. “ They generally have the turbans 

and cummer-hunds of the same colour, by 
way of livery.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 274.* 

1880. “ . , . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at Uniritsur . . . describes the 
effects of a shower of rain on the English- 
made turbans and Kummerbunds as if their 
heads and loins were eii'v'eloped by layers of 
starch.” — Pioneer Mail, June 17th. 

Cumquot, s. The fruit of Citrm 
japonica, a miniature orange, often 
sent in jars of preserved fruits, from 
! China, Kiimhwat is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of hin-ldi, ‘ gold orange,’ 
the Chinese name of the fruit. 

Cumra, s. Hind, hamra, from Port. 
camara ; a chamber, a cabin. 

Cumruuga, s. See Carambola. 

Cumsliaw, s. Chin. Pigeon English 
for bucksheesh (q.v.), or a present of 
any kind. According to Giles it is the 
Amoy pron. (ham-sia) of two charac- 
ters signifying ‘ grateful thanks.’ 
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1879. . they pressed upon us, block- 

ing out the light, uttering discordant cries, 


and clamouring with one voice, Kum-sha, 
i.e. backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men.” — Bh'd’s Golden Chersotiese, 
70. 

1882. As the ship got under way, the 
Compradore’s cumshas, according to ‘olo 
custom,’ were brought on board . . . dried 
lychee. Nankin dates . . . baskets of 
oranges, and preserved ginger.” — The Fan- 
Icivae, 103. 


Cunclmiiee, S. H. Kancham, A 
dancing-girl. According to Shake- 
spear, this is the feminine of a caste, 
Kanclian, whose women are dancers. 
But there is a doubt as to this. Kan^ 
chan is ‘ gold ; ’ also a yellow pigment, 
which the women may have used. 
See quot. from Bernier. 

c. 1660. “But there is one thing that 
.seems to^me a little too extravagant . . . 
the publick Women, I mean not those of 
the Bazar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
at the houses of the Omrahs and Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kenchen, as if you should s&j the f/uilded, 
the Uomming ones . . . ” — Bernier^ E. T. 
88 * 

c. 1661. “ On regala dans le Serrail, 
toutes ces Dames Etrangeres, de festins et 
des dances des Quenchenies, qui sont des 
femmeSj,et des filles d’une Caste de ce nom, 
Qui n’ont point d’autre profession que cede 
de la danse.” — Thevenot^ v. 151. 

1689. “ And here the Dancing Wenches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if you 
Ijlease .” — Ovingtoni 257. 

1799. “ In the evening the Canchanis , . 
have exhibited before the Prince and court.” 
— Diary in Life of Colebroolce, 153. 

1810. “ The dancing- women are of diffe- 
rent kinds . . . the Meemseens never per- 
form before assemblies of men. . . . The 
Kunchenee are of an opposite staraj) ; they 
dance and sing for the amusement of the 
male sex.” — WilUa'imoii, K M, i. 386. 

See Bancing Girl. 


Curia Muria, n.p. The name of a 
group of islands off the S.E. coast of 
Arabia {Kharyan Maryan^ of Ediisi). 

1527. “ Thus as they sailed, the ship got 
lost upon the coast ^ of Fartaque in (the 
region of) Curia Muria ; and having swum 
ashore they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to Calayata, and thence on 
to Ormuz.” — Corea, iii. 562 ; see also i. 366. 

c. 1535. “Dope Adem b Fartaque, e le 
isole Curia, Muria . . . f^—Sommario de' 
Bcyni, in Bammio, f. 325. 

1540. “We letted not to discover the 
Isles ^ of Curia, Muria, and A vedalcuria 
(in oiA^.Abedcdcuria)." — Mendez Pinto, E. T. 

p. 4. 


1554. “. . . it is necessary to come 
forth between Sdkara and the islands Khur 
or Muria {KhOr Moriyd)." — The Mohit, in 
Jour, As. Boc. Beny. v. 459. 

1834. “The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Moorya Bay.”— t/". B. Geoy. Soc. iii. 
208. 


^ Curnum, s. Telug. haranam ; a 
village accountant, a town-clerk. 
Acc. to Wilson from Skt. karana; 
see Cranny. 


Curonnda, s. Hind, karawnda. A 
small plum-like fruit, which makes 
good jellj and tarts, and which the 
natives pickle. It is borne by Oarissa 
carandas, h,, a shrub common in many 
parts of India (N. 0. Ajiocynaceae). 


Curry, ^ s. In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, either (as 
in N. India) in the form of flour balced 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
grain, as rice is. Such food having 
little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or ‘kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the proj^er office of citrry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of bruised spices and turmeric; 
and a little of this gives a flavour to a 
large mess of rice. The word is Tamil, 
kart, i.e. ‘ sauce.’ The Oanaxese form 
karil was that adopted by the Portu- 
guese, and is still in use at Goa. It 
is remarkable in how many countries 
a similar dish is habitual ; is the 
analogous naess in Persia, and Imskvssu 
in Algeria ; in Egypt a dish well known 
as ruzz mufalfal or “pei)pered rice.” 
In England the proportions of rice and 
“kitchen” are usually reversed, so 
that the latter is made to constitute 
the bulk of thp dish. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though not a very 
precise one, is cited by Athenaeus from 
Megasthenes : “Among the Indians, 
at a banquet, a table is set before each 
individual .... and on the table is 
placed a golden dish on which they 
throw, first of all, boiled rice .... 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
dressed after the Indian fashion” 
(Athen., by Tonge, iv. 39). The 
earliest precise mention of curry is in 
the Mahavanso (o. A. D. 477), where it is 
stated of Kassapo that ‘ ‘ he partook of 
ricp dressed in butter, with its full 
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accompaniment o£ cwmes.” This is 
Tumour’s translation, the original Pali 
being su2)a. 

It is possible, ho-wever, that the kind 
of cwrr?/ used by Europeans and Ma- 
hommedans is not of purely Indian 
origin, but has come doTO from the 
spiced cookery of medieral Europe 
and Western ^ Asia. The medieval 
spiced dishes in question were even 
coloured like curry. Tuimeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta Indian saffron, 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was represented by saffron and sandal- 
wood, A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Eichard, 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen— 


“ soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 
And with saffron of good colour.” 


Moreover, there is hardly room for 
doubt that capsicum or red pepper (see 
Chilly), was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see 

m&r, 407); and this sj)ice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries.^ The Sanskrit books 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre- 
dient. A recipe for cimry (can'Q is 
given, according to Eluteau, in the 
Portuguese Arte de QozinJia, p. 101. 
This must be of the KVIIth century. 
It should bo added that hari was, 
among the people of S. India, the 
name_ of only one form of ‘ kitchen ’ 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of the 
earlier quotations indicate. Europeans 
have applied it to all the savoury con- 
coctions^ of analogous spicy character 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three classes— viz. (1), that iust 
noticed; (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish, or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Euro|)eans ‘ dry cuiTy.’ 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In J ava the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curr^^ keep much nearer to 
the original ^ Indian practice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid. 


According to the Fankwae at Canton, 
1882, the word is used at the Chinese 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the form kaarle* 

(p. 62). 

15C0. Then the Captain-major com- 
nianded them to cut off the hands and ears 
of all the crews, and put all that into one of 
the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar» also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strun**' 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
{caril) made to eat of what his friar brought 
him."*— Cm-rea, Three Voyages, Hak. Soc. 
o31. 


^ 1563. “ They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call caril.”— torn, f. 68. 

c. 1580. The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous people ; 
that of Moors all hringe ; that of Gentoos 
rice-carnl.”— Pnwor e Hour a, &c., f. 9v. 
^1598. ^ “Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in broth, which they 
put ip>on the rice, and is somewhat soure, 
as if it were sodden in gooseberries, or un- 
npe grapes, but it tasteth well, and is called 
I Camel, which is their daily meat.”-~-ii?i,- 
schoten, 88. 

This is a good description of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. India. 

1^6. ‘ ‘ Their ordinary food is boiled rice 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
they pour upon it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called CAiiV^—Gouvea, 616. 

1608-1610. . me disoit qu’il y auoit 

plus de 40 ans, qu’il estoit esclaue, et auoife 
gagne bqn^ argent h celuy qui le possedoit ; 
et toute fois qu’il ne luy donnoit pour tout 
viure qu vne mesure de riz cru par iour sans 
autre chose . . , et quelquefois deux 

baseruqnes, qui sent quelque deux deniers 
(see Buttgrook), pour auoir du Caril d mettre 
auec le Tv/F—Moequet, Voyages, 337, 

I 1623. “ In India they give the name of 
I caril to certain messes made with butter, 

' with the kernel of the coco-nut {in place of 
which might be used in our part of the 
world milk of almonds) . . . with spiceries 
ot every kind, among the rest cardamom 
airi ginger . . . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a tnousand other condiments of sorts ; . . . 
and the Christians, who eat everything, put 
m also flesh or fish of every kind, and some- 
times eygs . . . with all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of our 
(mtzzetti {or hotch-potches) . . . and this 
broth with all the said condiments in it 
they pour over a good quantity of rice boiled 
simply with water and salt, and the whole 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
mess.”— P. della Valle, ii. 709. 

1681. “ Most sorts of these delicious 
prints they gather before they be ripe, and 
boyl them to make Carrees, to use the 




^ * Tlie “Friar” was a brahman, in tiie dress of a 
niar, to whom the odious rumau Vasco da Gama 
had given a safe-conduct ! 
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Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Kxee . ” — KimXy p, 12. 

This perhaps indicates that the English 
mrrii is formed from the Portuguese cam, 
plural of can?. 

c. 1690. “ Ciu’cuma in Indht tarn ad 

cibum guam ad medecinam adhibetur, Indi 
eniin . . . adeo ipsi adsxieti^sunt ut ^cum 
cunctis admiscent condimentis et piscibiis, 
praesertim autem isti quod karri ipsis vo- 
catur.’’~i?a??ip/wa6‘. Pars Vta. 166. 

c. 1750-17 60. • ‘ The cmrrees are infinitely 
various, being a soii; of fricacees to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables.”— 
Grose, i. 150. 

1781. “To-day have curry and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it, as C , my 

messmate, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his share.” — Hon, J\ Lindmif s Im^mson.^ 
ment, in Lives of Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1794-1797. 

“ The Bengal squad he fed so wondi’ous 
nice, 

Baring his Currie took, and Scott his 
rice.” 

jPursidts of Literatim, 5th ed., jx. 287. 

This shows that curry was not a domesti- 
cated dish in England at the date of publi- 
cation. It also is a sample of what the wit 
was that ran through so many editions ! 

c. 1830. “ J’ai substitud le lait h I’eau 
pour boisson . . . c’est une sorte de contre- 
j)oison pour I’essence de feu que forme la 
sauce enragt^e de mon sempiternel cari.” — 
Jacquemont, Correspondance, i. 196. 

1848. “ Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had prepared a fine curry for her 
son.” — Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

1860. “. . . Vegetables, and especially 
farinaceous food, are especially to be com- 
mended. The latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhalese in the preparation of in- 
numerable curries, each, tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed from the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut, after it has been re- 
duced to a pulp.” — Tcnnent'^s Ceylon, i 77. 

IST.B. Tennent is misled in supposing (i. 
437) that chillies are mentioned in the 
Mahavanso. The word is which 

simply means “ pepper,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874. “The craving of the day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not less highly pep- 
pered than the curries which gratify the 
faded stomach of a returned Nabob.” — 
JSlackivood's Magazine, Oct. 434. 

The Butch use the word as Kerrie 
or Karrie ; and Kari d VIndienne has 
a place in French cartes. 

Gurry-stujff, s. Onions, chillies, 
&c. ; the usual material for preparing 
curry, otherwise mussala (q.v.), repre- 
sented in England by the preparations 
called curry -powder and cim'y-paste, 

1860. “ . . . with i)lots of esculents and 


curry-stuifs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet potatoes.” — 
Tennends Ceylon, i, 

Cusbahj/s. Ar. — ^H. kasala; tho 

chief place of a perguiinah. (q.v.). 

1548. “And the cacahe of Tanaa m 
! rented 4450 pardaos/~^\ Botelho, Tomho, 

150. 

1644. “ On the land side are the houses 
of the Yazador (?) or Possessor of the 
Casabe, which is as much as to say the town 
or aldea of Mombaym (Bombay), This 
town of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
affair. ”—J5ocafro, MS, foL 227. 

e. 1844-45. “In the centre of the large 
Cusbah of Streevygoontum exists an old 
mud fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet 
high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of people calling themselves Kotie 
Vellalas, — that is ‘ Fort Veil alas.’ Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant, or Peoq 
ever enters. . . . 'The females are said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.” — Reijort by Mr. E. 
B. Thomas, Collector of Timievelly, quoted 
in Lord Stanhope's Miscellanies, 2nd Series, 
1872, p. 132. 

Cuscuss and Cuss, s. Pors.— H. 
Khasklias, Proper Hindi names are 
mw and lala. The roots of a grass 
which abounds in the drier parts of 
India, viz., Anatherum muricatum 
(Beauv.), otherwise Androppgon mu- 
ricatus (Eetz), used in India during 
the hot dry winds to make screens, 
which are kept constantly wet, in the 
window openings, and the fragrant 
evai)oration from which greatly cools 
the house ; see Tatty. This device 
seems to be ascribed by Abul Eazl to 
the invention of Akbar. These roots 
are well known in France by the name 
vetyver, which is the Tamil name vetti- 
reru (ver ==root). In Mahr. and GKxz. 
hhashhas is ‘poppy- seed. ^ 

o. 1590. “But they (Hindus) were 
notorious for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate . . . His 
Majesty remedied all these evils and defects. 
He taught them how to cool water by the 
help of saltpetre . , . He ordered mats to 
be woven of a cold odoriferous root called 
Kbuss . . , and when wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a jdea- 
sant cool air in the height of summer.”— 
Ayeen {Gladioin, 1800), ii. 196. 

1810. “ The Kuss-Kuss . . .when fresh, 
is rather fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what terraceous.” — Williamson, V. M,, i. 
235. 

1824. “ We have tried to keep our rooms 
cool with ‘tatties,’ which are mats formed 
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of the Kuskos, a peculiar sweet-scented 
grass . , .^'"—Hcher, eel. 1844, i. 59. 

(It is curious that the coarse grass which 
covers the more naked parts of the Islands 
of the Indian Archipelago ai^pears to be 
called Kusu-Kusu, (see Wallace, 2nd ed., ii. 
74). But we know not if there is any 
community of origin in these names). 

Cuspadore, s. An obsolete term 
for a spittoon. Port, cuspadeira, from 
ciispir, to spit. Cuspidor 'would pro- 
perly be (lui multimi spuit 

1735. In a list of silver plate we have 
^ ‘ 5 cuspadores. Wheeler, hi. 139. 

1775. Before each ])erson was placed a 
large brass salver, a black earthen pot of 
water, and a brass cuspadore.” — Forrest, F. 
to N, Guinea, <bc. (at Magindanao), 235. 

Custard- Apple, s. The name in 
India of a fruit { Anona squamosa, L.) 
originally introduced from S. America, 
but wMch spread over India dming the 
16th century. Its commonest name in 
Hindustan is sharifa, i.e. ‘noble’; 
but it is also called by the Hindus 
Bltaplial, i.e, ‘the Fruit of Sita,’ 
whilst another Anona (‘bullock’s- 
heart,’ A. reticulata, L., the custard- 
apple of the W. Indies, where both 
names are applied to it) is called in 
the south by the name of her husband 
Eama. And the 8Uap' hal mA EdnifiJial 
have become the subject of Hindu 
legends (see Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 
iii. 410). A curious controversy has 
arisen from time to time as to whether 
this fruit and its congeners* were really 
imported from the New World, or were 
indigenous in. India. They are not 
mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. a.d. 1530), but the trans- 
lation of the Ain (c, 1590) by Mr. 
Blochmann contains among the 
* ‘ Sweet Fruits of Hindustan,” Custard-- 
apple (p. 66). On referring to the 
original, however, the word is saddj/hal 
{fructus peremiis) a Hind, term for 
which Shakespear gives many appli- 
cations, not one of them the anona. 
The hel is one (Aegle marmelos), and 
seems as probable as any (see Bael). , 
The custard-apple is not mentioned 
by (jarcia Be Oi'ta (1563), Linsohoten 
0597), or oven by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in Piso’s commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 
product in the West Indian part of 
Piso’s book, under the Braziilian name 
Aratku. Two species are described 
as common by P. Tinoensso Maina, 


whose book was published in 1672. 
Both the Custard-apple and the Sweet- 
sop are fruits nowgenerally difcsedin 
India; but of their having been im- 
ported from the New World, the name 
Anona, which we find in Oviedo to have 
been the native West Indian name of one 
of the species, and which in various cor- 
rui)ted shapes is applied to them over 
different parts of the East, is an indi- 
cation. Omwfurd, it is true, in his 
‘ Malay Dictionary ’ explains 7iona or 
buah- (“ fruit”) in its application 
to the custard-apple sls fructus virgi- 
nalis, from nona, the term applied iu 
the Malay countries (like missy in 
India) to an unmarried European 
lady. But in the face of the Amexican 
word this becomes out of the question. 

It is, however, a fact that among 
the Bhai’hut scxilptures, among the 
carvings dug up at Muttra by General 
Cunningham, and among the copies 
from wall-paintings at Ajanta (as 
pointed out by Dr. Birdwood’in 1874,’*^) 
there is a fruit represented which is 
certainly veiy like a custard-apple 
(though an abnormally big one), and 
not very like anything else yet pointed 
o-ut. (General Cunningham is con- 
vinced^ that it is a custard-apple, and 
urges in corroboration of his view that 
the^ Portuguese in inti'oducing the 
fruit (which he does not deny) were 
merely bringing coals to Newcastle; 
that he has found extensive tracts in 
various parts of India covered with the 
wild custard-apple ; and also that this 
fruit bears an indigenous Hindi name, 
dtd or dt, from the Sanskrit dtripya. 

It seems hard to ]^i*onounce about 
this dtripya. A very high authority, f 
to whom we once referred, doubted 
whether the word (meaning “delight- 
ful”) ever existed in real Sanskrit. 
It was probably an artificial nam.e 
given to the fruit, and he compared it 
aptly to the factitious Latin of aureum 
malum for “ orange,” though the 
latter word really comes from the 
Sanskrit ndranga. On the other hand, 
is quoted by Eaja Eadhakant 
Deb, in his Sanskiit dictionary, from 
a medieval work, the ‘ Dravyagima.’ 

And the question would have to be 
considered how far the MSS. of such a 
work are likely to have been subject 
to modern interpolation. Sanskrit 


See Athancmnii, Oct. 2Cth. 
t Prof. Max Muller, 
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naines liavo certainly been inYeiited 
for many objects wMcb Y^ere nnkno-vm 
till recent centuries. Thus, for example, 
'VYilliains giyes more than one word 
for cactus, or i^rickly pear, a class of 
plants wliicli was certainly introduced 
from America (see Virkmt and 
msarah.i, in bis Skt. Dictionary). 

A new difiiculty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of atu, wliicb 
is a name for the fruit in Malabar as 
well as in Upper India. Dor, on tmm- 
ing for light to tlie splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Eheede and Bum- 
phiiis, we find in the former (‘ hlortus 
Malabaricus,’ part iy.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Eecchus de Plantis 
Mexicanis,’ as giving a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was aliate or aU, “fructu 
apud Mexicanos pimcellenti arbor 
nobilis” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the most popular Hindu- 
stani name of the fruit is sharlfa = 

‘ ‘ nobilis ’ ’) . W e find also in a Manilla 
Vocabulary that ate or atte is the name 
of this fruit in the Philippines. And 
from Eheede we learn that in Malabar 
the^ atd was sometimes called by a 


native name meaning “the Manilla 
jack-fruit;” whilst the Anona reticu- 
lata, or sweet-sop, was called by the 
Malabars “the Farangi (i.c., Firmgi 
or Portuguese) jack-fruit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
probably the dtd and its name came to 
India from Mexico vid the Philippines, 
whilst the anona ivnA its name came to 
India from Hispaniola md the Cape. 
In the face of these probabilities the 
argument of Geneial Cunningham 
from the existence of the tree in a 
wild state aoses force. The fact is un- 
doubted, and may be corroborated by 
the following passage from “ Ohser- 
mtions on the nature 'of the Food of the 
Inhalitants of South ' India F 1861, n. 
12 : . ^ 

“ I have seen it stated in a botanical 
work that this ])lant {Ano 7 ia sq,) is 
not indigenous, but introduced from 
America, or the W. Indies. If so, it 
has taken most kindly to the soil of 
the Deccan, for the jungles are full of 
it.” The author adds that the wild 
custard-apples saved the lives of many 
during famine in the H5’‘derabad 
country. But, on the other hand, the 
Argemone Mexicema, a plant of unques- 
tioned American origin, is now one of the 
most familiar of "weeds all oyer India. 
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*d The cashew {Anacardmm occidentale ) , 
n also of American origin, and carrying 
3, Its American name with it to India 
■d not only lorms tracts of jungle now 
1 Bxrdwood has stated) in Canara 

a and the Ooncan (and, as we may add 
- Irom personal knowledge, in Taniore), 
but ^ was described by P. Vincenzof 
Maria, two hundred and tw^enty years 
as then abounding* in the wilder 
s tracts of the western coast. 

Z ^ question raised by General 
I Ounnmgham is an old one, for it is 
alluded to by Eumphius, who ends by 
s leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
I that we have seen any satisfactory 
3 suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
as that represented in the ancient 
I sculpture of Bharhut. But it is well 
^ to get rid of fallacious arguments on 

• either side. 

In the Materia Medka of the 

• midus by Udoy Chand Dutt, with a 
Glossary by G. King, M.B., Calc. 

' 1 8 / 7 , ” we find the following s wionyms 
given : 

Anona squaniosci : Skt. Ocindagcdra ’ 
Bong. Ata; Hind. Sharif a, and Sltd- 
pial, 

“ Anona reticulata : Skt. Lavali ; 
Bong^LonaF* 

1672. “The plant of the Atta in 4 or 5 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fnut , . . under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, corresponding to the external 
compartments . . , The pulp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it unites- 
to agreeable sweetness a most delightful fra^^- 
rance like rose-water . . . and if presented 
to one unacquainted with it he would cer- 
tainly take it for a blamange , . . The 
Aiiomt,” etc., etc. — P. Vincenzo Maria. 
ijp. 346-347. ’ 

^'^They (Hindus) feed likewise 
upon Pme-Apples, Custard-Apples, so called 
because they resemble a Custard in Colour 
and Taste. . F^Ovington, 303. 

c. 1830. , . the custard-apple, like 

russet bags of cold pudding.”— Onn- 
gle's Log, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

^ 1878. “ The gushing custard-apple with 

its crust of stones and luscious pulp.” — Ph, 
RoUnson, In mg Indimi Gardm. 

Custom, s. Used in Madras as the 
equivalent of dustooree (q.v), of wkicli 
it is a translation. Both words illus- 
trate the origin of inthe solemn 

revenue sense. 

Sir Josepli Hooker observes that tlie use of 
tlie terms Custard-apple, Bullock’s heart, and 
Sweet-sop 1ms been so indiscriminate or iiucertain 
that it is hardly possible to use them with un- * 
questionable accuracy. 
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Customer, s. Used in old books of 
India trade for the native official who 
exacted duties. 

1G82. “The several affronts, insolences, 
and afiuses dayly i)iit upon us by Eoolchund, 
our chief Customer.” — Hedges, Journall, 
October. 

Cutch, s. See Catechu. 

Cutch, n.p. Properly KacJicJih, a 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Eajpnt 
ruler of which is termed the lido. 
The name does not occur, so far as we 
have found, in any of the earlier Portu- 
guese writers, nor in Linschoten. The 
Skt. word hachchha seems to mean a 
morass, or low flat land. 

0 . 1030. “At this place (Mansura) the 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea in the nei^dibour- 
h<jod of the city of Luhilrani, and the other 
branches off to the east to the borders of 
Kach .” — AUBirnnl in Elliot, i. 49. 

Again, “Kach, the country producing 
gum ” {Le., inukal or bdellium), 66. 

The port mentioned in the next two 
extracts was probably Mandavi (this 
name is said to signify “ Custom- 
House”). 

1611. “ Cvut^-nagore, a place not far from 

the Kiver of Zinde.”— Eounton, in 
Bitrehas, i. 307. 

c. 1615. “ Francisco Sodre . . . who was 
serving as captain-major of the fortress of 
X)io, went to Cache, with twelve ships and 
a sangiiiccl, to inflict chastisement for the ! 

A cutcha Brick is a sundried brick. , . . 

,, House is built of mud, or of sun- 
dried brick. 

,, JRoad is earthwork only. . . . 

,, Appointment is acting or tem- 
porary. ^ 

,, Settlement is one where the land 
is held without lease. 

,, Account, or Estimate, is one which 
is rough, superficial, and un- 
trustworthy. 

,, Maund, or Seer, is the smaller 
where two weights are in use, 
as often happens. 

, , Major is a brevet or local Major . 

,, Colour is one that won’t wash . 

,, Fever is a simple ague or light 
attack. 

„ Fice generally means one of those 
amorphous coppers, current in 
up-country bazars at varying 
rates of value. 

„ Coss-— see analogy under J^Taitn^ 

above. 


arrogance and insolence of these blacks,*' 
thinking that he might do it as easily as 
Caspar de Mello had j)unished those of 
For.”— Eomrro, 257. 

1727. “The first town on the south side 
of the Indus is Cixt(!ilii-naggenF-~A, Ham, i. 
131. 

Cuteli Gundava, n.p. Kmlichh 
Ganddva or Kachc/d, a j)rovince of 
Biliichistan, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
adjoining our province of ^ Sind ; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
simum. Across the northern part of this 
plain runs the railway from Siikknr 
to Sibi, Gandam, the chief place, has 
been shown by Sir H. Elliot to be the 
I lOmdalil or Kandlidhel of the Arab 
geographers of the 9th and lOth cen- 
turies. The name in its modern shape, 
or what seems intended for the same, 
occurs in the Persian version of the 
OhacJmdmah, or II. of the Conquest of 
Sind, made in A.D. 1216 (see Elliot, i. 
166). 

Cutclia, Kutcha, adj. Hind, 7^?ac7^- 
clui, ‘raw, crude, unripe, uncooked.’ 
This word is, with its opposite pucka 
q. V. [palikd), among the most constantly 
recurring Anglo-Indian colloquial 
terms, owing to the great variety of 
metaphorical applications of wbiebbotb 
are susceptible. The following are a few 
examples only, but they will indicate 
tbe manner of use better than any 
attempt at comprehensive definition. 

A pucka Brick is a propeidy kiln-burnt 
brick. 

„ House is of burnt brick or stone 
with lime, and generally with 
a terraced jfiaster roof. 

,, Hoad is a macadamised one. 

„ Appointment is perrn^ent. 

,, Settlement is one fixed for a term 

of years. 

„ Account, or Er^tlmate, is carefully 

made, and claiming to be relied 
on. 

„ Maund, or Seer, is the larger of 
two in use. 

„ Major is a regimental Major. 

,, Colour is one that will wash. 

„ Fever is a dangerous remittent 

or the like (what the Italians 
call pernizziosa). 

„ Fice; a double copper coin for- 
inerly in use; also a proi>er 
pice (= I anna) from the 
Govt. Mints. 

„ ■ Coss—see under 3faund above. 


. . pela soherUu e demjbros d’estes negros . of these niggers 1 
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A cutclia Foof. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, &c. 

,, Scoundrel^ a limp and fatuous 
knave. 

„ Beam {midi) is a tailors tack for 
trying on, 

17G3. “II parait que les catcha cosses 
sont plus en usage que les autres cosses dans 
le gouvernement du Becan.”— Adores Fdifi- 
antes, xv. 190. 

18G3. “ In short, in America, where 

they cannot get a pucka railway they take 
a kutcha one instead. This, I think, is 
what we must do in India.” — LordElgin^ 
in Letters and Journals, 432. 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated Aug. 
26th, 1879, and printed in the “ Academy” 
(p. 177), explains the gypsy word goi'gio, for 
a Gentile or non-Koniinany, as being 
kachha or cutcha. This may be, but it 
does not carry conviction. 

Cutcha-pTicka, adj. This term is 
applied in Bengal to a mixt kind of 
building in which burnt brick is used, 
but which is cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

Cuteherry, and in Madras Cnt'chery, 
s. An office of administration, a 
court-house. Hind. Kaclialiri, Used 
also in Ceylon. 

The word is not usually now, in 
Bengal, applied to a merchant’s count-^ 
ing-house, which is called dnfter, 
but it applied to the office of an 
Indigo-Planter or a Zemindar, the 
business in which is more like that 
of a Magistrate’s or Collector’s Office. 

In the service of Tippoo Sahib 
cherry was used in pecuKar senses be- 
sides the ordinary one. In the civil 
administration it seems to have been 
used for something like what we should 
call I)q}artn%ent{Bee e,g, Tippoo^ s Letters, 
292) ; and in the army for a division or 
large brigade {€,g, ib*, 332 ; and see 
under Jyshe). 

1610. “Over against this seat is the 
Cichery or Court of Bolls, where the King’s 
Viseer sits every morning some three 
houres, by whose hands passe all matters 
of Bents, Grants, Lands, .Firmans, Debts, 
&cJ— Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 439. 

1673. “ At the lower End the Boyal Ex- 
change or Queshery . . , opens its folding 
doors.” — Fryer, 261. 

1763. “ The Secretary acquaints the 

Board that agreeably to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cuteherry, and acquainted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance.”— In Long, 316. 


A pucka Poof ; sL terraced roof made with 
cement. 

„ Beoimdrel, one whose motto is 
“ Thorough.” 

,, Beam is the definite stitch of the 
garment, 

1763. “ The protection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from the oppression and juris- 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
cherries has ever been found to be a liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation.”— From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Van Bittart, i. 
247. : 

c. 1765. ^ ‘' We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that we presided in the 
Cntehexy Court ^ oi Calcutta, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramin was 
at the bottom of itP—Hotwell, Inter estinq 
Historical Brents, Pt. II. 152. 

1783. “The moment they find it true 
that English Government sliall remain as 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the people in the Cutcheree ; 
then every body will speak sweet words.” 
—JSfatke Letter, in Forbes, Or, Mem, iv. 
227. 

1786. “ You must not suffer any one to 

come to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
our Kuchurry.”— Letters, 303. 

1791. “At Seringapatarn General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown him to explain ; he 
saw on. them words to this purport, ‘lam 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 Bs. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Es, ; 
I have taken Poison and am now within a 
short time of Death p whoever communi- 
cates this to the Bombay Govt, or to my 
wife will be amply rewarded. (Signedl 
Bichard Matthews.’ ” — Narrative of Mr, 
William Drake, and other Pidsoners (in My- 
sore), in Madras Gourier, 17th Nov, 

c. 1796. . . . the other Asof Mir^n 

Hussein, was a low fellow and a debauchee, 

. . . . who in different .... to’vvns was 
carried in his pilkf on the shoulders 
of dancing girls as uglyas demons to his 
Kutcheri or hall of audience.”— JET, of Tipd 
Bultdn, E. T, by Miles, 246. 

„ the favour of the Sultan 

towards that worthy man (Duudia Wiigh) 
still continued to increase, .... but al- 
though, after a time, a Kutcheri, or brigade, 
was named after him, and orders were issued 
for his release, it was to no purpose , . , 
—Ib, 248. 

1834. “I mean, my dear Lady Wrough- 
ton, that the man to whom Sir Charles is 
most heavily indebted, is an officer of his 
own Kucheree, the very sircar who cringes 
to you every morning for orders.”— 
Baboo, ii, 126, 

1860. “ I was told that many years ago. 
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what remained of the Dutch records were 
removed from the record-room of the 
Colonial Office to the Cutcherry of the 
Government Agent.” — Teniimt^s Geijlon^ i. 
xxviii, . 

1873. “ I’d rather be out here in a tent 

any time . . . than be stewing all day in a 
stuffy Kutcherry listening to Ham Buksli 
and Co. ]3erjuring themselves till they are , 
nearly white in the face.” — The True i?e- 
/omer, i. 4. 

1883. “Surrounded by what seemed to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three 
dogs at his feet, talking, writing, dictating, 
— in short doing Cutcherry.”— 61 Jlaikes, in 
jBom-orth Smithes Lord Laivrenvc, i. 59. 

Clltclinar, S. Hind. Kachnar, the 
beautiful flowering tree Bauhinia 
mmegata, L., and aonic other si)ecies 
of the same genus (N". 0. Legimi- 
msae). 

1855. “Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited. . . among the best was a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with quivering 
flowers of jmrple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the Kachnar of the Burmese 
forests.” — Mission to Ava, 95. 

Cuttack, n.p. The chief city of 
Orissa, and district immediately at- 
tached. Prom Skt. hataka^ ‘ an army, 
a camp, a royal city,’ This name AL 
JcataJm is applied by Ibn Batuta in the 
14th century to Deogir in the Deccan 
(iv. 46), or at least to a part of the 
town adjoining that ancient fortress. 

c. 1507. “ Oitta di Catheca.”— Cesare Fede- 
rid, in Eamus. iii. 392. 

1033. “ The 30 of April we set forward in 
the Morning for the City of Coteka (it is aij 
City of seven miles in compasse, and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy where the 
Court is kept.”— in ffakJ. v. 49. 

1720. CB.ttek.--Valentij7h, v. 158. 

Cuttauee, S. Some kind of piece- 
goods. See Contenijs under Alcat'if; 
Cuttanees under AUeja; Cuttaiuiees 
in hlilburn’s list of Calcutta piece- 
goods : Kuttan (Pers.) is flax or 
linen- cloth. This is perhaps the word. 

Cuttry, s. The Miattn, or properly 
{Skt) kshatriya, the second of the four 
normal or theoretical castes. 

1630. “And' because Cuttery was of a 
martiall temper God gave him power to 
sway Kingdomes with the scepter.” — Lord, 
JBaniems, 5, ^ 

1673. “ Opium is frequently eaten in 
great quantities by the KashpootSj Quete- 
ries, and Fskt&m.'’— Fryer, 193, 


Cyrus, Syras, Sarus, s. A common 
corruption of Hind, sciras, or (corruptly) 
sdrhans, the name of the great gray 
crane, Grtts Antigone^ L., generally 
found in pairs, held almost sacred in 
some parts of India, and whose “ fine 
trumpet-like call, uttered when alarmed 
or on the wdng, can be heard a couple 
of miles off ” {Jerdan). 

1072. “ . . . peculiarly Brand-geese, 

Colum, and Serass, a species of the former.” 
— Frijer, 117. 

1807. “ The argeelali as well as the cyrus, 
and all the aquatic tribe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they .... swallow clown 
their long throats with great despatch.” — 
Williamson, Oriental Field Sports, p. 27. 

1813. In Porbes’s Or. Memoirs (ii. 277, 
seqq.), there is a curious story of a sahras 
(as he writes it) which Forbes had tamed in 
India, and which nine years afterwards 
recognised its master when he visited 
General Conway’s menagerie at Park Place 
near Henley. 


• , 1 ). ■ 

Babul, n.p. Ddhhol, In the later 
middle ages a famous port of the 
Konkan, often coupled with Choul 
(q.y.), carrying on extensive trade with 
the West of Asia. It lies in the modem 
dist, of Patnagiri, in lat. 17° 34', on the 
north bank of the An j anwel or Y ashishti 
E. In some maps {e,g,, A. Arrow- 
smith’s of 1816, long the standard map 
of India), and in W. Hamilton’ .s Gazet- 
teer, it is confounded with Dapoli, 12ni. 
north, and not a seaport. 

c. 1475. ‘ ‘ Dahyl is also a very extensive 
seax)ort, where many horses are brought 
from Mysore,^ Babast ” [Arabistan ? i.e, 
Arabia], “Khorassan, Turkistan, Negho- 
stan.” — Nikitin, p. 20. “ It is a very large 

town, the great meeting-place for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia.”— 30. 

1502. “The gale abated, and the cai'avels 
reached land at Babul, where they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their artil- 
lery.” — Correa, Three Voyages of V. da Gama 
(Hak. Soc.), 308. 

1510. “Having seen Cevel and its cus- 
toms, I went to another city, distant from 
it two days journey, which is called 
Babuli There are Moorish mer- 

chants here in very great numbers.” — Var- 
tJiema, 114. 


Mjisore is nonsense. As suggested by Mr. J. 
Oanii)l)ell in the Bombay Gazetteer, Misr (Egyx^t) is 
jirobably the word. 
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1516. “ This Dabul has a very good har- 
hour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various parts, and 
especially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country.’ 72. 

1554. '‘23d Voyage, from Babul to 
Aden.’^— Mohitj in J. As. Soc. Beng.^ 
V. 464. 

15/2. See CamoeSy x. 72. 


dacoity or murder in the Village. ’’ 
Scmianta, i. 264. 


Dacca, n.p* lh*operly jD7/dM. A 

city ill the east of Bengal, once of 
great importance, especially in the 
inter Mahomniedan history; famous 
also for the Dacca muslins ” "woven 
there, the annual advances for which, 
prior to 1801, are said to have amounted 
toi£250,000. 

c. 1612. “ . . . liberos Osmanis asseciitus 
vivos cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omni- 
bus thesauris defuncti, post quam Baeck 
Bengalae metropoiim est revei'sus, misit 
ad regem.” — Be Laet, quoted by Blochmamij 
Ain, i. 521. 

c. 1660. “The same Robbers took 
,Sujak at Baka, to carry him away in their 
Graleasses to Makan. . .” — Berniei\ E.T. 55. 

1665. “Baca is a great Town, that ex- 
tends itself only in length ; every one 
coveting to have an House by the CTanges 
side. The length ... is above two leagues. 
...» These Houses are proi:)erly no more 
than paltry Huts built up with Banibotic'Sy 
and daub’d over with fat Earth.” — Taver- 
nier^ E. T., ii. 55. 

1682. “The only expedient left was for 
the Agent to go himself in person to the 
Nabob and Buwn at Becca.” — Hedges, MB, 
Journal, October. 


i Badny, s. Di. dadm ; an advanca 
I made to a craftsman, a weaver, or the 
like, by one who trades in the goods 
produced. 

1678. “Wee met with Some trouble 
About ye Investment of Taffaties w^^ hath 
Continued ever Since, Soe y* wee had not 
been able to give out any daudne on Muxa- 
davad Side many weauours absenting them- 
selves. . . . — MS, Letter of 3d June, from 
Qassunibazar Factoj'y, in India Office. 

1683. ‘ ‘ Chuttermull and Deepchund, two 
Cassumbazar merchants, this day assured 
me Mr. Gharuock gives out all his new 
Sicca Mupees fov Badny at 2 per cent,, and 
never gives the Company credit for more 
than IJ rupee— by which he gains and putts 
in his own pocket Rupees | cent, of all 
the money he pays, which amounts to a great 
Summe in ye Yeare : at least <£1,000 
sterling.” — Hedges, MS, Journal, Oct. 2d. 

1772. “ I observe that the Court of Di- 

rectors have ordered the gomastahs to be. 
withdrawn, and the investment to be pro- 
vided by Badney merchants.” — Warren 
Hastings to J. Purling, in Gleig, i. 227. 


Dagbail, s. Hind, from Pers. dagh- 
i-hel, ' spade-mark.’ The line dug to 
trace out on the ground a camp, or a 
road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
road it is the equivalent of English 
‘ lockspit.’ 


Dacoit, also Bacoo, s. Hind. 
daJcait and dakayat, dakil ; a robber be- 
longing to an armed gang. The term, 
being ciuTont in Bengal, got into the 
Penal Code. By law, to constitute 
dacoify, there must be five or more in 
the gang committing the crime. Beames 
derives the word from diikna, ‘ to 
shout,’ a sense not in Shakespear’s Diet. 

1810. “Deceits, or water-robbers.” — 
WilUamson, V.M., ii. 396. 


1812. “ Dacoits, a species of depredators 

who infest the country in gangs.” — Fifth 
Jieport, p. 9. 


1817. “ The crime of dacoity ” (that is, 
robbery l)y gangs), says Bir Henry 
btrachev, . . . “has. I bebV.vo. i'np-j'Ofl.sorl 


btrachey,^ . . . “has, I believe, increased 
greatly^ since the British administration of 
justice.” — 3IiU, H. of B. I., v. 466. 

1834. “It is a conspiracy ! a false war- 
rant ’—they are Bakoos ! Dakoos ! l”~~Tke 
Baboo, ii. 202. 


1872. “ Daroga ! Why, what has he 
come here for ? I have not heard of any 


Bagoba, s. Singhalese dagaha, from 
Pali dhdtitgahhha, and Sansk. dhatu- 
‘ Reiic-rece|)tacle’ ; applied to 
any dome-like Buddhist shrine (see 
Tope andPagoda). Gen. Cunningham 
alleges that the Chaitya was usually 
an empty tope dedicated to the Adi- 
Bucldha (or Supreme, of the quasi- 
Theistic Buddhists), whilst the term 
Bluita-garhha, or Dhagoha, was pro- 
perly applied onlj^ to a tope which was 
an actual relio-shrine, or repository of 
ashes of the dead (Bhilsa Topes, 9). 

We are unable to say who first in- 
troduced the word into European use. 
It was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Eittor; but it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in Porgusson’s Hist, 
of Architecture, 

The only surviving example of the 
native use of this term on the Con- 
tinent of India, so far as we know, is 
in the neighbourhood of the remains 
of %ie . great Buddhist establishments 
at Nalanda in Bohar, See quotation 
below. 
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1806. ‘‘ In this irregular excavation are 

left two dhagopes, or solid masses of stone, 
beariiigtlie form of a cupola . of 
iSahettCy in Tr, Lit. 80 C. B 0 ., ii 47, ’pub, 1819. 

1823. “ . . . from the centre of the screens 
or walls, projects a dagliope.”--i>es. of Caves 
near WasieJc, by Lt.-Gol. Delamaine in As. 
Journal, N.S. 1830, voL iii. 276. 

1834. . , . Mihindu-Kuinara , ... 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Keligion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid King, 
built Bagobas (Dagops, i.e. sanctuaries 
inider which relics or images of Buddha are 
deposited) in various places.” — Bitter, Asien, 
Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835. “The Temple (cave at Nasik) . . . 
has no interior support, but a rock-ceiling 
riclily adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
lions, and in the end-niche a Bagop . * . . ” 
— Ih. iv. 683. 

1836. ‘ ‘ Although the Bagop s , both from 
varying size and from the circmn stance of 
their being in some cases independent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different asjjects, yet their character is 
universally recognised as that of closed 
masses devoted to the preservation or con- 
cealment of sacred objects.” — W. v. Mum- 
boldt, Kau’i-Sprache, i. 144. 

1840. “We performed 'pradaTi.sMna round 
the Bhagohs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan.” — Letter of Dr. 
Johi JVilson, in Life, 282. 

1853. “At the same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a dagoba would be erected to 
Kantaka on the spot. . . , Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, WO, 

1855. “Ail kinds and forms are to be 
found .... the bell-shaired pyramid of 
dead brickworlc in all its varieties .... 
the bluff knob-like dome of the Ceylon 
Bagobas ^'‘-—Missmi to Ava, 35. 

^ 1872. “ It is a remarkable fact that the 
line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of * dagop ’ bj the country 
peo]de. Is not this the dagoba of the 
Pill i annals ? ^^—Broadley, Buddh. Remaim 
of Bihar, in J. A. S. B. 3di., Pt. i. 305, 

Eagon, n.p. A name often given 
by old European travellers to the place 
now called Eangoon, from the great 
Eelic-shrino or Dagoba there, called 
Slme (Golden) Dagfdw. Some have 
suggested that it is a corruption of 
dagoha, but this is merely guesswork. 
In the Taking language tafklmn sig- 
nifies ^ athwart,’ and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend had grown up con- 
necting the name with a story of a 
tree lying ‘ athwart the hill-top,’ 
which supernaturally indicated where 
the sacred relics of one of the Budolias 
had been deposited (see J* An 8. B,, 

. j ‘.xxnii. 477}.” \ ■ > 

i,' 


Prof. Forchhamnier has recently 
{see Notes on Early Mist . and G-eog. of B, 
Burma, No. 1) explained the true origin 
of the name. Towns Ijdng near the 
sacred site had been known by the suc- 
cessive names of Asitamia^nagara and 
Ukkalanagara. In the 12th century the 
last name disappears and is replaced by 
Trikimihha-nagara, or in Pali form 
Tihim hlia-^nagara, signif }dng ‘ 3 -Hill- 
city.’* The Kalyani inscriptions near 
Pegu contain both forms. Tikumhha 
gradually in popular utterance became 
Tikum, Tdhum, and Tdhim, whence 
Bagon. The classical name of the 
gi’eat Dagoba is Tilmmhha-clieft, and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 
■\¥hen the original meaning of the 
word Tdkmn had been effaced from 
the memory of the Takings, they in- 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
connexion with the word tWhlmyi. 

c. 1546. “He hath very cerfcaine intelli- 
gence, how the Zemindoo bath raised an 
army, with an intent to fall upon the Towns 
of Cosmin and Balaa (qq.v.), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Bigon and Meidoo, the 
whole Province of Danaphm, even to An-* 
sedaa (hod. Donabyuand Henzada).-— E. M, 
Binto, tr. by H. C'. 1653, p. 288. 

c. 1585. “After landing we began to 
walk, on the right side,- by a street some 50 
jDaces wide, all along which we saw house.s 
of wood, all gilt, and set off with beautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are their Briars, and 
the rulers of the Fagode or Varella of 
Bogon.”— Balbi, f. 96. 

c. 1587. “About two dayesiourney from 
Pegu thei’e is a Varelle (see Varella) or 
Pagode, whicli is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues : it is called Bogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse, and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe.”— -i?. Fitch in Ealdn 
ii. 398. 

c. 1755 . Bagon and Bagoon occur in a 
paper of this period in Dalriihiph's Oriental 
Repertory, i. 141, 177. 

Baihiil, mp. See BMsind, 

Daiseye, s. This word, represent- 
ing Desai, repeatedly occurs in Kirk- 
2 iatrick’s Letters of Tippoo [e.g. 196) 

for a local chief of some class. See’ 

Bessaye. 



K'lmbhff means an cartlien pot, and also the 
“ frontal globe on the upper part of the forehead of 
the elephant." The latter meaning was, aceording 
to Prof. Forchhamnier, that intended, being a])- 
l.)lied to the hilloeks on which the toWn stood, 
because of their form. But the Burmese applied 
it to ^alms-bowls,’ and invented a legend of 
Biiddlm and two disciples having buried their 
alms-bowls at tins spot. 


; 






town on tlie fortieth part of a rupee. Afc first 
^langoon, this coin was called Faisali, and also 
bho name Baliloli ; now it is known under this 
proYince name {dam). On one side the place is 
the Ean- given where it w’as struck, on the 
other the date. Ifor the purpose of 
calculation, the dam is divided into 25 
j came to which is called a jHaL 

her things imaginary dmsion is only used 

its, whiSi accountants, 

charge of 2. The adlielah is half of a dam. 
F—Gasp. S. The Pdulahis a quarter of tiddm, 
4. The damri is an eighth of a dam 

he CoiU'* 

y. Oa- curious that Akbar’s revenues 

and ^®^’®.^®gistered in this small currency, 
dhcda=z dams. We may com- 

pare the Portuguese use of reis (q-T.). 

The tendency of denominations of 
dfpjf is always to sink in value. The 

Arcoma- which had become au 

dmentiini ipiagin ary money of account in Akbar’s 
rD. time, was, in the 14th century, a real 

>111 f|u^oii eoin, which ISfi’, E, Thomas, chief ot 
ijourdhni Indian nimiismatologists, has un- 
Keine.”— earthed. And now the dam itself is 
. 173 and imaginary. According to Elliot the 
people of the N. W. P. not long ago 
r^nUnUQ^T 7 calculated 25 dfims to a paisa, which 
.or had I IbOO to a rupee. Carnegy 

iween the gives the Oudh popular currency table 
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value of tliat ancient coin. And this 
leads to the suggestion that a like ex- 
pression, often heard from coarse 
talkers in England as well as in India, 
originated in the latter country, and 
that whatever profanity there may be 
in the animus there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out ‘‘I don’t care a dto/” in 
other words, “I don’t care a brass 
farthingl” 

If the Gentle Eeader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer 
(The Miller’s Tale) : 

ne ranght he not a Z;m,” 

which moans, “he recked not a cress ” 
(jic flocci qiiiilem ) ; an expression which 
is found also in Piers Plowman : 

‘ ‘ Wisdom and witte nowe is not worthe 
a I'cnc, ” 

And this we doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “ I 
don’t care a curse ; ” — curiously paral- 
lel in its corruption to that in illus- 
tration of which w^e quote it. 

1C)28. “The revenue of all the territories 
■under the Emperors of Dehli amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal register’s, to 6 arhs and 
SO h'ors of dams. One arb is equal to 100 
krors (a kror being 10,000,000), and 
a hundred krors of dams are equal to 2 
krors and 50 lacs of rupees. ’’“Mwfeamyjiad 
SkaHf Hanafl, in Elliot, vii, 138. 

1881. “A Bavarian irrinter, jealous of 
the influence of caintal, said that ‘ Gladstone 
haid millions of money to the heebie to fote 
for him, and Boegonsfeel would not bay 
them a tarn, so they fote for Gladstone.’ ” — 
A Socialist Picnic, in St. James's Gazette, 
July 6th. 

Daman, 3i.p. Daman, one of the 
old settlements of the Portuguese 
which they still retain, on the coast of 
Guzerat, about 100 miles north of 
Bombay ; mitten by them Bamao. 

1554. “ . . . the pilots said : '' We .are 
here between Biu and Daman ; if the ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape ; we must 
make sail for the shore.”-— ASVdi Ali, 80. 

^ 1623. ‘ ‘ II ca] )itano . . . sper ava che potes- 
simo esser vicini alia citth di Daman ; 
laqual estadentro il golfo di Cambaiaaman 
-destra P. delict Valle, ii. 499. 

Damani, s. Applied to a kind of 
■squall. See Elephanta. 

Dammer, s. This word is .applied 
to various resins in different parts of 
India, chiefly as substitutes for pitch. , 
The word appears to be Halayo- | 


Javanese clamaf, used genericalty for 
resins, a class of substances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertain. 
To one of the fZa^7^mcr-producmg trees 
of the Archipelago the name Dammara 
alba, Eumph. (N. 0. ConifeTae),h.m been 
given, and this furnishes the ' East 
India Eammer ’ of English varnish- 
inakers. In Burma the dammer used 
is derived from at least three different 
genera of the IST. 0. Dipterocarpeae ; 
in Bengal it is derived from the Srd 
tree (Sho^^ea rohusta) and other SJwreae, 
as well as by imi3ortation from trans- 
marine sources. In S. India “white 
dammer,'^’' “ Dammer Pitch,” or Piney 
resin, is the produce of Vateria indka, 
and “black dammer Canarmm 
strief um ; in Gutch the dammer used 
is stated by Lieut. Leech (Bmnhay 
Selections, No. xy., pp. 215-216) to 
be made from chandruz (or chan- 
dras = copal) boiled wuth an equal 
quantity of oil. This is probably 
Eryer’s ‘ rosin taken out of the sea ’ 
{infra). Some of the Malay dammer 
also seems, from Major M'Nair’s 
statement, to be, like copal, fossil. 

The word is sometimes used in India 
for ‘ a torch,’ because torches are 
formed of rags dipped in it. This is 
perhaps the use which accounts for 
Haex’s explanation below. 

1584. “ Dewmar (for demmar) from Siacca 
and BHnton” {i.e. Siak and Billiton). — 
Barret in Hakluyt, ii. 

1631. In Haex’s Malay Vocabulary : 
“Damar, Lumen quod accenditur.” 

1673. “The Boat is not strengthened 
vdth Knee-Timbers as ours are, the bended 
Planks are sowed together with Rope-yarn 
of the Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin taken out of the sea).” — 
Fryer, 37. 

,, “ The long continued Current from 

the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the 
vast Wildernesses of huge Woods and 
Eorests, wafts great Rafts of Timber for 
Shipi^ing and Building: .and Damar for 
Pitch, the finest sentecl Bitumen (if it be 
not a gum or Rosin) I ever met with.” — 
76. 121. 

1727. “ Damar, a Gum that is used for 

making Pitch and Tar for the use of Shi])- 
ping.” — A. Ham. ii. 73. 

0.175.5. “A Demar-Boy (Torch-boy).’’ 
-^-Ives, 50. 

1878. “This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
the jungle.” — McNair, Perak, &c., 188. 

Dana, s. Hind, dana; literally 
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^ grain,’ and tlierefore the exact trans- 
lation of gram in its original sense 
(q.v.)* It is often used (in Bengal) as 
s^Tionjnnons with gram, thus: “Griye 
the horse his dmza.” We find it also 
used in this specific way by an old 
trayeller: 

1616* “A kind of graine called Donna, 
somewhat like our Pease, which they boyle, 
and when it is cold give them mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise or thrise in the 
weeke, Butter to secure their Bodies.’^ — 
Terry ^ in Pttrehas, ii. 1471. 

Dancing-girl, s. This, or among 
the older Anglo-Indians, Banting- 
WencJi, was the representative of the 
(Portuguese Bailadeira) Bayadere or 
Mantch-giii (qq. Y.), also Cnnchiinee, 
&c.)» 

In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindu,* in N. India they are both 
Hindu, called {mQlhmjohnny), 

and Mussulman, called Kancliam (see 
Ounchnnee). In Hutch the phrase 
takes a very plainspoken form, see 
quotation from Yalentijn. 

1606. See description by Gouvea, f . 39. 

1673. After Supper they treated us 
with the DancingWenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and Helf Beer, till it was late 
enough.” — Fryer, 152. 

1701.^ “The Governor conducted the 
Nabob into the Consultation Boom. . . . , 
after dinner they 'were diverted with the 
Dancing Wenches.”— -In Wheeler, i, 377. 

1726. “Wat de dans-Hoeren (anders 
Betmtaseki* . . . . genaamd, eii an de Goden 
hunner Pagoden als geti’ouwd) belangd.”— 
Valentijn, Chor. b4i. 

1763-78. “ Mandelslow tells a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the heads of a set of 
dancing girls ... - because they did not 
come to his palace on the first summons.”— 
Ome, i 28 (ed. 1803). 

1789 “ dancing girls who display 

amazing agility and grace in all their 
motUmsT—Mumv, Warratire, 73. 

c. 1812. “I often sat by the open win- 
dow, and there, night after night, I used to 
hear the songs of the unhappy dancing 
girls, accompanied by the sweet yet melan- 
choly music of thecithdraP—3£rs.Sherivood-s 
Autobiog. 4:2S. 

1815. “ Dancing girls were once numer- 

ous in Persia; and the first poets of that 
country have celebrated the beauty of their 
jjersons and the melody of their voices.” — 
Malcolm; H. of Persia, ii. 587. 

1838. “The Maharajah sent us in the 
evening a new set of dancing girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw.” 


" i,e. Dcradcisi, (j[.v. 


Oshorne, Court and Camp of Pumeet 

1843. “We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. We provided the dancing- 
^Ided and painted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down. ” 
— Macaulm/s Speech on the Somnwath Pmcla- 
mation. 

Dandy, s.^ (a). A boatman. The 
term is peculiar to the Gangetic rivers. 
Hind, and Beng. ddndi, from dand or 
dand, * a staff, an oar.’ 

1685. “ Our Dandees (or boatmen) boyled 
their rice, and we supped here.”— 

Ian. 6. 

1763. “The oppressions of your officers 
were carried to such a length that they put 
a stop to all business, and plundered and 
seized the Dandies and Mangles' vessel.”— 
TF. Bastings to the Nawab, in Long, 347. 

1809. “'Two naked dandys paddling at 
the head of the vessel.”— Zd. Valentia, i‘ 07. 

1824. “I am indeed often surprised to 
observe the difference between my dandees 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
pot) and the generality of the i 3 easants 
whom we meet.”— Beber, i. 149 (ed. 1844). 

— - (b). Akind of ascetic -who carries 
a staff. Same etjTnology. See Solvyns, 
who gives a plate of such an one. 

— — (c). Hind, same spelling, and 
same etymology. Akind of vehicle used 
in the Himalaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slmig like a hammock to a bam- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. The^ traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his back. It is much 
the same as the Malabar muncheei 

1876. “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.” — 
Kmloch, Large Game Shooting in Thibet, 2nd 
S., p. vii. 

Darjeeling, or Darjiling, n.p. A 

famous sanitarium in the Eastern 
Himalaya, the cession of which was 
purchased from the Baja of Sikkim in 
1835; a tract largely added to by an 
annexation in 1849, following on an 
outrage committed by the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Hr. (now* Sir) 
Joseph Hooker and the late Hr. A. 
CampbeU, Superintendent of Harjeel- 
ing. The sanitarium stands at 6500 
to 7500 feet above the sea. The 
popxilar Tibetan spelling of the name 
is, according to Jaeslicke, rDo-r-rje-glin, 

‘ Land of the Borje,' r.e, ‘ of the Ada- 
mant, or thunderbolt,’ the ritual 
sceptre of the Lamas. But ‘ accord- 
ing to several titles of books in the 
Petersburg list of MSS, it ought pro- 
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peiiy to be spelt j(9ar“r^3/as-5f?m’ (rf&v 
Bngi. Diet. i), 2Sl)» 

Daroga, s. Pers. and Hind, daroglicu 
This word seems to be originally 
Mongol (see Kovalevsky'' s Diet, No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomen- 
clature it was applied to the Governor 
of a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
and his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value; and' that of dtimglia has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 
of humbler persons. Wilson defines the 
wm’d thus: ‘‘The chief native officer 
in various departments under the na- 
tive government, a superintendent, a 
manager: but in later times he is 
especially the head of a police, cus- 
toms, or excise station.” Under the 
British police system, from 1793 to 
1862-63, the Daroglia was a local 
Chief of Police, or Head Constable. 

The word occurs in the sense of 
Governor in a Mongol insciiption, of 
the year 1314, found in the Chinese 
Province of Shensi, which is given by 
Pauthier in his Marc Pol, p. 773. The 
Mongol Governor of Moscow, during 
a part of the Tartar domination in 
Eussia, is called in the old Eussian 
Chronicles Doroga (see Hammer, Golden 
Horde, 384). And according to the 
same vuiter the word appears in a 
Byizantine writer (unnamed) as Aapnyas 
(15.238-9). 

c, 1220. “ Tuli Khan named as Baragha 
at Merv one called Barmas, and himself 
marched upon Nishapnr.”—J.5it/^;f^s^, by 
Des7iiaiso)is, 135. 

1441 “I reached the city of 

Kerman. .... The deroghah (governor) 
the Emir Hadji Mohamed Kaiaschirin, being 
then absent. . . . — Ahdmmtzmk, in India 

in the XVth Genp., p. 5. 

c. 1590. “The officers and servants 
attached to the Imperial Stables. 1. The 
Athegi. . . . . 2. The Baroghah. There is 

one appointed for each stable 

1 137. 

1621. “The 10th of October, thedaroga, 
or Governor of Ispahan, Mir Abdulaazim, 
the King’s son-in-law, who, as was after- 
wards seen in that charge of his, was a 
downright madman.. dellaVaUe,illG(j. 

1673. “The Broger, or Mayor of the City, 
or Ca]:)tain of the Watch, or the Eonnds ; 
It is his duty to preside with the Main 
Guard a-nights before the Palace-Gates.”— 
Pryer, 339. 


1673, “ The Broger being Master of his 
Science, persists ; what comfort can I reap 
from your Disturbance f’ — 15.389. 

1682. “ I received a letter from Mr. Hill 
at Eajemaul advising ye Broga of ye Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but required at 
least a sight of ye Originall.” — Hedges,.. 
Dec. 14. 

e. 1781. “ About this time, however, one 

day being very angry, the Darogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself j, and 
asked the Nawaub what devieehe would have 
struck on his new copper coinage. Hydur, 
in a violent passion, told him to stamy) an 
obscene figure on it .” — Hydur Maik, tr. by 
Miles, 488. 

1812. “Each division "is guarded by a 
Barogha, with an establishment of armed 
men.” — Fifth Eejwrt, 44. 

BatcMn, s. This word is used in 
old books of Travel and Trade for a 
steelyard employed in, Obina and the 
Archipelago, It. is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘balance,’ in his 
Oomp. Vocal), of Barma, Malay and 
Thai, Serampore, 1810 . It is also given 
by Grawf urd as clachm, a Malay word 
from the Javanese. There seems to 
be no^ doubt that in Peking dialect 
ch'eng is ‘to weigh,’ and also ^steelyard'; 
that in Amoy a small steelyard is called 
ch'in ; and that in Canton dialect the 
steelyard is called fohch'mg. Some of 
the Dictionaries also give ta ^clSng, 
‘ large steelyard.’ Datchin or dotchin 
way therefore possibly be a Chinese 
term ; but, considering how seldom 
traders’ words are really Chinese, and 
how easily the Chinese 'monosyllables 
lend themselves to plausible combina- 
tions, it remains probable that the Can- 
ton word was adopted from foreignei's. 
It has sometimes occurred to us that it 
might have been borx’owed from Achin 
{d' A chin) ; see the first quotation. 

1554. At Malacca. “The 6af«" of the 
great Bachem contains 200 cates, each cate 
weighing two arratels, 4 ounces, 5 eighths, 
15 grains, 3 tenths. . . . . The Baar of the 
little Bachem contains 200 cates ; each cate 
weighing two arratels.” — A. Kunes, 39. 

1096. “For their Botchin and Bcdlancc 
they use that of J ay)an. ” — Bo wyeafs Journal 
at Cochin-CMna, m Dalry^nple, 0. It., i. 88- 

1711. ‘ ‘ N ever weigh your Silver by their 
Botehins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the other to pay by.” — 
Lockyer, 113. 

,, “In the Botchin, an expert 
Weigher will cheat two or three cent. 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion of the Pole only.” — 
lb. 115. 
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1711. “ . . . every one has a and 

Dotchin to cut and weigh silver.”— 141. 

1748. ‘‘These scales are made after the 
manner of the Eoman balance, or our 
English Stilliards, called by the Chinese 
ZitiUKj, and by us Dot-cMu .” — A Voyage to 
the E'. Indies in 1747 «?2/iT748, &c., London, 
1702, p. 324. 

The same book has, in a short vocabulary 
at p. 265, “ English scales or dodgeons. . . . 

1 Chinese Litang.” 

Datura, s. This Latin-like name is 
really Bsiusk. dhattimt, and so lias past 
into the derived vernaculars. The 
•widely sjiread Batura Stramonium, or 
Thorn-apple, ^ is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as indi- 
genous to India ; though it appears 
to be wild in the Himfilaya finm itash- 
mxr to Sikkim. The Indian species, 
from which our generic name has 
been borrowed, is Batura alba, ISTees* 
(D. fiistuosa, L.). Grarcia de Orta i 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its effect on the victim 
waste produce temporary alienation of 
mind, and violent laughter, permitting 
the thief to act unoiiposed. He de- 
scribes his own practice in treating 
such cases, which he had always found 
successful. Batura was also often 
given as a practical joke, whence 
the Portuguese called it Burladora 
(‘Joker’). De Orta strongly disapproves 
of such pranks. The criminal use of 
datura by a class of Thugs is rife in 
om* own time. One of the present 
writers has judicially convicted many. 
Coolies returning vdth fortunes from 
the colonies often become the victims 
of such crimes. 

1563. MaidsevranL A black woman 
of_ the house has been giving datura to my 
mistress ; she stole the keys, and the jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has made off with a black 
man. It would be a kindness to come to 
her help.”— CoUoqinos, f. 83. 

1578. ‘‘They call this plant in the 
Malabar tongue mwiata raya .... in 
Oanarese Datyro AcvszfcV, 87. 

1598. “They name likewise an hearhe 
called Beutroa, which beareth a seede, 
whereof bruising out the sap, they xnit it 
into a cup, or other vessell, and give it to 
their husbands, eyther in meate or drinke, 
and presently therewith the Man is as 
though hee were halfe out of his wits.” — 
Liiuchoten, 60. 

1608 -TO. “Mais ainsi de mesiue les 
femmes quand elles sgauent que leurs inaris 
cii entretiennent queh^u’aiitre, elles s’en 
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desfont par poison ou autrenient, et se 
seiuent fort a cela de la semence de Datura, 
qui est dVne estrange vertu. Ce Batura 
ou Duroa, espece de Stramonium, est vne 
X>lante grande et haute qui porte des fieurs 
blanches en Campane, comine le Cisampelo, 
niais plus grande. ”—Trocg«ei5, Fo//fff/r.?, 312. 

1673. “Dutry, the deadliest sort of 
Solai’ium {Sokmum) or JTightshade, ^^—Fryer, 

1676. 

“Make lechers and their punks with 

dewtry 

Commit fantastical advowtry.” 

Hudihras, Pt. hi. Canto 1. 
1690. “And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink ... . which will intoxi- 
cate almost to Madness. ” — Ovington, 235. 

1810. “The datura that grows in every 
part of India.”--WiUiamsoti, V. 31, il 135. 
1874. “ Datura. This iTant, a native of 
I the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
■ than a century ago had si^read as a natural- 
ized iTant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy quacks, who used 
the seed as anti-spasmodics, or for more 
questionable purxDoses.” — JR,.Broim, in Geog*, 
Magazine, i. 371. 

-The statements derived from 
Hanbury and Pluckiger in the be- 
ginning of this article disagree vdth 
this view, both as to the origin of the 
European datura and the identity of 
the Indian plant. The doubts about 
the birthi>lace of the various species of 
this genus remain in fact undetermined. 

Datura, Yellow, and Yellow 
TMstle. These are Bonibaj^ names 
for the Argemone mexicana,~-~fico del 
inferno of Spaniards, introduced acci- 
dentally from America, and now an 
abundant and pestilent weed all over 
India. 

Dawk, s. Hind, and Mahr. tjCih. 

‘ Post,’ i.e. jDroperly transport by relays 
of men and horses, and thence ‘the 
mail’ or letter-post, as vnll as any 
arrangement for travellirig, or for 
transmitting articles for such relays. 
The institution was no doubt imitated 
from the harul, or post, established 
throughout the emjxire of the Caliphs 
by Mo’awia. And harld is itself con- 
nected with the Latin veredus, and 
mredius. 

0 . 1310. “It was the ja-actise of the 
Sultan ( Ala-uddfn) when he sent an army 
on an exx)edition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever posts could be maintained. 

. ... At every half or quarter runners 
were posted .... the securing of accurate 
iiitelligence from the court on one side and 
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the^ army on the other was a great imblic 
benefit. Baryii, m -Mlioty iii. 
203. 

a. 1340. “The foot-post (in India) is thus 
arranged : every mile is divided into three 
c(iiml intervals which are called Dawah, 
which is as much as to say ‘ the third part 
of a mile ’ (the mile itself being called in 
India Koruh). At every third of a mile 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 
which are three tents where men are seated 
ready to start ” — Ihn Batutci, iii. 95. 

„ “So he wrote to the Sultan to an- 
nounce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the dawah, which is the foot jDost, as we 
have told you.”— J&fcf. 145. 

,, “At every mile {i,€. Koruh or coss) 
from Dehli to I) aulatabiid there are three 
dawah or posts.”— /6n4 191-2. 

It seems probable that this dawah is some 
misunderstanding of dak. 

„ “There are established, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the diffe- 
3’ent territories, jjosts placed at certain 
tli stances from each othei-, which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and Syria .... 
but the distance between them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
i)f these posts ten swift runners are .sta- 
tioned .... as soon as one of these men 
receives a letter he runs off as rapidly as 
possible At each of these post sta- 

tions there are, mosques, where prayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and 
markets . . so that there is very little 

necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents .” — Shahabaddln DimislilcL in Elliot, 
iii. 581, 

c. 1612. “ He (Akbar) established posts 
throughout his dominions, having two horses 
and a set of footmen stationed at every five 
coss. The Indians call this establishment 
* Dak — Eirislita, by Brum, ii. 

280-1. 

1G57. “ But -wdien the intelligence of his 
(I)ara-ShekoIi’s) officious meddling had 
spread abroad through the provinces by the 
dak chanki, . , — KhdftKhdn, in Elliot, yH, 
214. 

1727. “ The Post in the Mogul's Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-roads, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 

Men, very swift of Boot, are kept ready 

And those Curriers are called Dog Cho uckics. ” 
-A. mtvu i. 149. 

1771. “ I wrote to the Governor for per- 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks ” 

— Letter in the Intr iff ues of a Nabob, &c., 76. 

1781, “ I mean the absurd, unfair, irre- 

®dar and. dangerous Mode, of suffering 
eople to paiv over their Neighbour’s Letters 

at the Dock .’’—Letter in Brickys 

Bengal Gazette, Mar. 24. ■ 

17 06. ^ ‘ The H onble, the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to order the 
re-establishment of Dawk Bearers up6n the 
new road from Calcutta 'to Benares and 


Patna. .... The following are the rates 
fixed. , . . . . 

“ Prom Calcutta to Benares .... Sicca 
Eupees 500.” 

—In' Beton-Karr, ii. 185. 

1809. “He advised me to proceed imme- 
diately by Dawk. . . Valentia, L 62. 

1824. “The dak or post carrier having 
passed me on the preceding day, I dropi>ed 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
friend to send his horse on for me.”— 
Wondej^s of Ellora, ch. iv. 

A letter so sent by the post-rimner, in 
the absence of any receiving office, was said 
to go “bp outside dsiw'k.” 

1843. “Jam: You have received the 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk ; you have betrayed your trust, 
and stopped the dawks. ... If you come 
in and make your salam, and i3romise 
fidelity to the Dritish Government, I will 
restore to you your lands . . . and the super- 
intendence of the dawks. If you refuse I 
will wait till the hot weather has gone past, 
and then I will carry fire and sword into 
your territory . . . and if I catch you, I will 
bang you as a rebel .” — Sir 0. Nctpier to the 
Jam of the J okees (in Life of Dr. J. Wilson, 
p. 440). 

1873. “ . . . the true reason being, Mr. 
Barton declared, that he was too stingy to 
pay her dawk.” — The True Beformer, i. 63. 

Bawk, s. ISTame of a tree ; see 

Bhauk. 

Bawk, To lay a, v. To cause re- 
lays of bearers, or borses, to be posted 
on a road. As regards palankin bearers 
this used to be done either through 
the post-office, or through local 
chowdries*(q.YO bearers. During 
the mutim” of 1857-58, when seyeral 
young surgeons had arrived in India, 
whose services were ui'gently wanted at 
the front, it is said that the Head of 
the Department to which they had re- 
ported themselves, directed them im- 
mediately to ‘ lay a dawk.’ One of 
them turned back from the door, say- 
ing: ‘Would you explain, Sir; for 
you might just as well toll me to Idij 
an egg I ’ 

Bawk Bungalow. See imder Bun- 
galow. 

Baye, Bhye, s. A wet-nurse ; used 
in Bengal and. N. India, where this is 
the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind, dm, from Pers. dciyali, a nurse, 
a midwife. ^ The word also in the 
earlier English Eegulations is applied, 
Wilson states, to “a female commis- 
sioner employed to interrogate and 
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swear native women of condition, wlio 
could not appear to give evidence in 
court.” 

1578. “ The whole plant is commonly 

known and used by the Bayas, or as we call 
them c’omadm” (‘Vgossips,” niid%viv6s).- 
Acosta, Tractada, 282. 

1613. ^ “ The medicines of the Malays . . 
ordinarily are roots of plants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their 
leeches, and for the most part by BayaS: 
which are women physicians, excellent hei*' 

. balists, apprentices of the schools of Java 
Major. ” — Godinko de JSj'edia, f. 37. 

1808. “ If the bearer hath not strength 

w’hat can theBaee (midwife) do?” — G-iizerati 
Proverb, in Drunwio7id’s Illmtmtiom, 1803. 

1810. “The Bhye is more generally an 
attendant upon native ladies.” — WUUmmoii, 
V.M., i. 341. 

1883. “ . . . the ^dyah ’ or wet-nurse is 
looked on as a second mother, and usually 
jn'ovided for for life.” — Wills^ Modern 
Persia, 326., 

Beaner, S. This is not Anglo-Indian, 
but it is a curious word of Englisb 
Thieves’ cant, signifpng ‘ a shilHng.’ 
It seems doubtful whether it comes 
from the Italian demaro or the ilrabic 
dinar (q. v.) ; both eventually derived 
from the Latin denarius. 

Bebal, n.p.~~See BM. 

Beccan, n.p. andadj. Hind. BaMm 
or Daklian. The Southern part of 
India, the Peninsula, and especially the 
Table-land between the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts. It has been often 
applied also, politicalli^, to specific 
States ill that part of India, e.g. by the 
Portuguese in the t6th century to the 
Mahommedan Kingdom of Eijapur, 
and in more I'ecent times by our- 
selves to the State of Hyderabad. 
In Western India the Beccan stands 
opposed to the Goncan (q.v.), i.e. the 
table-land of the interior to the mari- 
time plain ; in Upper India the Beccan 
stands opiiosed to Hindustan, ie, 
roundly speaking, the country south 
of the Nerbiidda to that north of it. 

The word is from the Prakrit form 
dahhhina of Sansk. dales kina, ‘'the 
South’; originally, ‘on the right 
hand ’ ; compare dexter, hellos. 

The teriii frequently occurs in San- 
sknt books in the forms dahhinfipatha 
C region,’ whence the Greek 

form in our fii'st quotation), and dale- 
sMndtga (‘Southern’ — qualifying some ' 
word for ‘ country’). So, in the Pa?!- | 


“ Of Decani or Baqng as we now 
—Gastauheda, ii. 50. 


cJiatantra : ^^ llh.ev 0 m in the Southerii 
region {dalcsliinatya a town 

called Mihilaropya.” 

c. A.D. 80-90. “But inlmediately after 
Barygaza the adjoining continent extends 
from the JSTorth to the S^outli, wherefore the 
region is called Bachinabades (Aaxij^a/Sdfiij?), 
for the South is called in their tongue 
Bachanos [eyaxavo^y—Periplas M. E., Qeoa. 
Gr. 

1510. “In the said city of Becan there 
reigns a King, who is a Mahoininedan.” — 
Vartheona, 117. 

JHere the term is applied to the city and 
kingdom of Bijapur). 

1517. “On coming out of this Kingdom 
of Guzarat and Cambay towards the Souths 
and the inner parts of India, IkS the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which the Indians call Decan.”-— 
Eai'bosa, 69. 

1552. 
call it. 

„ “ He (Mahmud Shah) was so 

powerful that he now presumed to style, 
himself King of Canara, giving it the name 
of Becan. And the name is said to have 
been given to it from the combination of 
different nations contained in it, because 
Decanij in their language signifies ‘mon- 
gi*el.’ Be Barr os, Dec. II., Iiv. v. cap. 2. 

It is difficult to discover what has led 
astray here the usually well-informed De 
Barros. 

1608. “ For the PortugaU of Daman had 
w’Tought with an ancient friend of theirs a 
Baga, who was absolute Lord of a Prouiiice 
(betweene Daman, Guzerat, and Becan) 
called Gruly, to be readie wdth 200 Horse- 
men to stay my passage.”— W. Haw 
kins, m Ba7'chas,i, 269, 

1616. . .his son Sultan Coron, who 

he designed, should command in Deccan. 

8ir T. Roe. 

1667. 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians knowm. 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms.” 

Paradise Lost, ix. 

1726. “Becan [as a division] includes 
Becan, Gimham, and Batagatta,'’' — VaJeii*- 
tijn, V. 1. 

c. 1750. . . . . alors le Kababe d’Arcate, 

tout i^etit Seigneur qu’il ^toit, compart au 
Souba du Bekam dont il n’<ltoit que le- 
Fermier traiter {sic) avec nous comme un 
Souverain avec ses sujets.”— Letter of M, 
m Oambridge's War in India 

!>. xxix, 

1870. “ In the Deccan and in Ceylon 
trees and bushes near springs, may often be 
seen covered with votive flowers. X uhbock\ 
Origin of CiviHzation, 200. 

N.B.— This is a questionable statement 
as regards the Deccan. 

Beeeany, adj., also used as subst.. 
Properly Dahhm. Coming from the 
Deccan* A (Mahommedan) inhabitant 
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of the Deccan. Also the vei‘y iDeciiliar 
dialect of Hindustani spoken by such 
people. 

1516. ‘“Tlie Decani language, which is 
the natural language of the country.’^ — 
Barbosa, 77. 

1572. ^ . 

■DecanySj .Orias, que a esperaii 9 a 
"rein de sua salvagulo nas resonantes 
Aguas do Gauge Camdes, vii. 20. 

1578. “The Decanins (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan!’ — Acosta, 139. 

c. 1590. “Hence Bak’Mnis are notorious 
in Hindiistiin for stupidity. . . .’’--Author 
■.quoted by BlocJmmin, Ain, 443. 

^ 1861. 

’"‘Ah, I rode a Deccanee charger, with the 
saddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 

A. €. Lyall, The Old Pitidaree. 

Beck, s. A look, a peep. Hind. 
dchli-nd, ‘ to look.* 

1854. “ . . . these formed the whole as- 

semblage, with the occasional exception of 
some officer, stopping as he passed by, 
returning from his morning ride ‘just to 
have a dekh at the steamer.’'; . .^-—OaMdd. 
by W. Arnoki, i. 85. 

Been, s. Ar. Hind’, din, ‘ the faith.* 
The cry of excited Mahoininedans, Din, 
Din ! 

c. 1580. “ . . crying, as is their way, 
Dim, Dim, Mafamede ! so that they filled 
'earth and air \vith terror and confusion.”— 
Primor e Honra, &c., f. 19. 

Belhi, n.p. The famous capital of 
the great Moghuls, in the latter years of 
that family ; and the seat under various 
.names of manj^ l)receding dynasties, 
going back into ages of which we have 
no distinct record. Dilll is, according 
to Cunningham, the old ITindu form 
•of the name. Dihll is that used by 
Mahommedans. 

(^hdiammed Cxhori marched) “to- 
wards Dehlx (may God preserve its i>ros- 
penty, and perpetuate its splendour 1), which 
-IS among the chief (mother) cities of Hind ” 
—Hasan Mzdmt, in Elliot, ii. 216. 

c. 1321. “Hanc terram (Tana, near 
Bombay) regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjacentes 
■ual am. . . . Audiens ipse imperator dol 
uaii .... misit ot ordinavit ut ipse Lo- 
mehc penituscaperetur . . Odoric. 

bee Cathay, &c., App., pp. v. and x. 


f a certain traveller 
X elates that the brick-built walls of this great 
city are loftier than the Walls of Hamath: 
It stands in a plam on a soil of mingled 
jstones and sand. At the distance of a para- 
sang runs a great river, not big, however, 


as Euphrates.”— in Gildei}i(:htc'i\ 
189-190. 

c. 1334. “ The wall tljat surrounds Dihli 

has no equal The citj?- of Dihli has 

28 gates . . . etc. — Ihn Batata, in. 147 

seqq. 

c. 1375. The Carta. 6Wiff/^o/('K)f theErench 
Library sho\ys datai de Dilli and also Lo 
Rey Dilli, with this rubric below it : “ Ad 
vsta tin soldd yran e podaros molt rich. 
Aquest DMd ha DCO orifans c c millia 
homens d cavall sot lo sen. iinqjeri. Ha e near a, 
paonssens nornbre. . . 

1459. Fra Mauro’s great ma]> at A^enice 
shows Deli dttade yramlissima, and the 
rubrick Questa dttade nobilisshna zd domi- 
nava tato el -paese del Deli ore?’ India Prirna. 

1516. “ This king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands fi'om the 
King of ^Cambay; and from the King of 
Dacan, his servants and captains with many 
of his people, took much, and afterwards 
in time they revolted, and set themselves 
up as kings.”— 7J«/‘5o6-rq p. 100.' 

1533. “And this kingdom to which the 
Badur proceeded was called tbe Dely ; it 
was very great, but it was all disturbed by 
wars and risings of one party against 
another, because the King -v^-as dead, and 
the sons were fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.”— ao?*?*oo, iii. 506. 

c. 1568. “About sixteen yeeres iiast, 
this King (of Cuttack), with his King- 
dome, were destroyed by the King of JPat- 
tane, which was also King of the greatest 
part of Bengala .... but this tyrant 
enioyed his Kingdome but a small time, 
but was conquered by another tyrant, which 
was the great Mogul King of Agra, Belly, 
and of all Carnbaia.” — Caesar Frederike in 
Hakl. ii. 358. 

1611. “On the left hand is seene the car- 
kas^se of old Dely, called the nine castles 
and fifti e-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by Gooyers. . . . The city is 2“ betweene 
Gate and Gate, begii*t with a strong wall, 

but much ruinate TF. Finch, in 

Parchas, i, 430, 

Beling, s. This was a kind of bam-, 
mock conveyance, suspended from a 
pole, mentioned by the old traYoIlers 
in Pegu. Tbo word is not knovm to 
Burmese scholars, and is perhajis a 
Persian word. Meninski gives ^Gleleng, 


adj. snspensus.” The thing 

seems to be the Malayrdam ManchlL 
See MuDcheel and also Bandy. 

closet which they 
call Delmg, in the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his he^dB-~Master Caesar Frederike, 
in Hakluyt, ii. 367. 

1 Delingo is a strong cotton 

cloth doubled, . . . as big as an ordinary rug- 
and having an iron at_ each end to attach it 
by, so that in the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These iron s are attached to 
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a very tliick cane, and tliiw irf borne by four 

men When you go on a journey, a 

cushion is put at the head of this Belingo, 
and. you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,” &c.—6rffi.sjwo f. 99 6. 

1587. “ IFrom Cirion we went to Macao, 

which is a pretie towne, where we left our 
boats and Paroe.?, and in the inorning 
tailing Delingeges, which are a kind of 
Cochesmade of cords and cloth cpiilted, and 
caried vpon a stang betweene 3. and 4. men : 
we came to Pegu the same day.”~-i2. Fitch, 
in jyaM. ii. 391. 

Delly, Mount, n.p. Port. Monte 
ITEM, A mountain on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
-occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City ad j oiniiig the mountain . It is 
prominently mentioned in all the old 
books on India, though strange to say 
• the Map of India in Keith Johnstone’s 
Eoyal Atlas has neither name nor in- 
dication of this famous hill. It was, 
according to Correa, the first Indian 
land seen by Yasco da G-ama. The 
name is MalayMam, Eli mala, ‘ High 
Mountain.’ Several erroneous exida- 
nations have however been giyen. A 
common one is that it moans ‘ Seven 
Hills.’ This arose vdth the compiler 
of the local Sanskrit Malmtniya or 
legend, who rendered the name Hapta- 
saila, ‘ Seven Hills,’ confounding ell 
with elu, ‘ seven,’ which has no appli- 
cation. Again we shall find it ex- 
plained as ‘Eat-hill’; hut here eli is 
substituted for Ui. 

The position of the town and port 
of Ely or Hili mentioned by the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, hut see 
Marco Folo, notes to Bk. III. ch. 24. 

The Ely-maide of the Peiitingerian 
Tables is not unlikely to be an indica- 
tion of Ely. 

1298. “Eli is a Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 miles from Oomari. . , . 
Tliere is no proper harbour in the country, 
but there are many rivers with good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep.”~-J/rt?ro Polo, Bk. 
III. ch. 24. 

c. 1330. “ Three days journey beyond 
this city {Manjarur, i.c. Mangalore} there 
is a great hill which projects into the sea, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called 'ElllP—Ahidfeda in Gil- 
daiieister, 185. 

c. 1343. ‘‘At the end of that time we 
set off for Hill, -where we arrived two days 
later. It is a large, well-built town on a 
great bay (or estuary) which big ships enter.” 
~Ibn Batuta, iv. 81, 

c. 1440. “Proceeding onwards he . . ; 
arrived at two cities situated on the sea 


_ 1516, “ After passing this place along 
the coast is the Mountain Bely, on the edge 
of the sea ; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land ; all the 
ship of the Moors and the Gentiles .... 
sight this mountain . . . . and make them 
reckoning by it.’’™E«r&osa, 149. 

c. 1562. ‘‘ In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which^ the pilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great moun- 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of Gananor, which the pjeople of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Bely, elltj meaning ‘the rat,”^ and 
they call it Mount Bely, because in this 
mountain there are so many rats tliat they 
could never make a village there.”— Gonm, 
Three Voyarjes, kc,, Hak. Soc. 145. 

1579. “ . , . Malik BeiiHabeeb . , . pro- 
ceeded first to Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a mosque in that town and settling his wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to [Hiii 
Marawi], . — Eowlandsoii’s Tr. of Tokfat- 

ulMiijakideen, p. M. 

(Here and elsewhere in this ill-edited 
book Mill Mardicl is read and printed 
Hiihaee Muvaicee), 

1038. “Sur ie midy nous passames h, 
la vetle de Monte-Leone, qui est vne haute 
inontagne clout les Malabares descouurent 
de loin les vaisseaux, (|u’ils peuuent atta- 
(pier avec aduautage.”— 275. 

1727. “And three leagues south from 
Mount Belly is a spacious deep Eiver called 
Balliapatam, where the English Company 
had once a Factory for Pepper.” — A, Memu 
i. 291. 

Deloll, s. A broker; Hind, from 
Ar. dalldl ; the literal meaning being 
one who dh'ects (the buyer and seller 
to their bargain). In Egypt the word 
is now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as 
described by Lane below. See also 
Tinder Heelam. 

1684. “Five Belolls, or Brokers, of 
Decca, after they had been with me went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . .^’—Medyes, July 
25. 

1824. “ I \vas about to answer in great 
wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which he was hawking about fbr sale.” — 
Majjl Balm, 2nd ed. i, 183. 

1835, “ In many of the sooks in Cairo, 
auctions are held . . . once or twice a week. 
They are conducted by “ dellals ” (or 
brokers). . . . The “ dellals ” carry the 
goods up and down, announcing the sums 
bidden by the cries of ‘ hariig.’”— Accjic, 
Mod, Fyyptiam, ed. 1860, p. 317. 


A. correction is made here on Loid. Btanlcy's 
translation. . . . • , 
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Demijolin, s. A large glass bottle 
bolding 20 or 30 quarts, or more/ The 
word is not Anglo-Indian, nor is the 
thing, but it is introduced here because 
it has been siqiposed to be the corrup- 
tion of an Oriental word, and suggested 
to have been taken from the name of 
Bamaglian in Persia. This looks 
plausible (compare the Persian origin 
of carboy, which is another name for 
just llio sa^ne thing), but no historical 
proof has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr. Marsh in Ms Notes on 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary, and by 
{Blip, aux Did. Arabes). Niebuhr, 
howeyer, in a passage quoted below, 
uses the word as an Oriental one, and 
in a note on the 5th ed. of Lane’s Mod. 
Egyj)tians, 1860, p. 149, there is a re- 
mark quoted from Hammer-Purgstall 
as to the omission from the detail of 
domestic vessels of two whose names 
have been adopted in Euroj)ean lan- 
guages, ym. the gari'a ovjarra, a water 
‘ jaiV and the demigan or demijan, 

* la dame-jeanne.’ The word is Un- 
doubtedly known in modern Arabic . Th e 
Molut of B. Eistani, the chief modern 
native lexicon, exj)lains Damijana, as 
‘a great glass vessel, big-bellied and 
narrow-necked, and covered with 
wicker-work; a Persian word.’* The 
vulgar use the forms demajdna and 
damanjdna, Dame-jeaime appears in 
P. Richelet, Diet, de la Langue Frang. 
(1759) with this definition : ‘\[_Lagena 
mipUor] Nom que lesmatelots donnent 
une grande bouteiille couverte de 
natte.” It is not in the great Castilian 
Diet, of 1729, but it is in those of this 
century, e.g. Diet, of the Sp^an. Aca- 
demy, ed. 1869. “Damajuana, f. 
Prov(incia de) And(alucia) Oasta5n"A 
. . — and ccistam is explained as a 

great vessel of glass or terra cotta, 
of the figure of a chestnut, and used to 
hold liquor.” 

1762. “Notre vin #oit dans de grands 
flacons de verre (Damasjanes) dont chacun 
tenoit pr<5s de 20 houteilles.”-- 
Voyage^ i. 171. 

Deodar, s. The Qedrus deodara, 
Loud., of the Himalaya, now known 
as an ornamental tree in England for 
some sixty years past. The finest , 
specimens in the Himalaya are often 
found in clumps shadowing a small 
temple. 

;; y Probably not mueli stress can be laid on tliis * 
ast statement. 


The Deodar is now’- regarded by 
botanists as a variety of Oedrus Lihani. 
It is confined to the W. Himfilaya from 
Nepal to Afghanistan; it reappears as 
the Cedar of Lebanon in Syria, and on 
through Cyprus and Asia Minor ; and 
emerges once more in Algeria, and 
thence westwards to the Eiff Moun- 
tains in Morocco, under the name of 
Q. Atlantim. 

The w’-ord occurs in Avicenna, who 
speaks of the Deiudar as yielding a 
kind of turpentine (see helow^). We 
may note that an article called Deodar- 
wood Oil aiipears in Dr. Eorbes Wat- 
son’s “List of Indian Products” (No, 
2941). 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hima- 
laya. But it is called so {Deivdar and 
Didr) in Kashmir, w^here the deodar 
pillars of the great mosque of Srinagar 
date from A.D. 1401. The name, in- 
deed {deva-ddru, ‘timber of the gods ’), 
is applied in different parts of India 
to diiferent trees, and even in the 
HimMaya to more than one. The List 
just referred to (which however has 
not been revised critically^ gives this 
name in different inodincations as 
applied also to the pencil Cedar {Jvni- 
perus excelsa), to Guaiteria (or TJvaria) 
longifolia^ to Betlvia Indica, to Fry- 
throxylon areolatim, and (on the Eilvi 
and Sutlej) to Cupiressus torulosa. 

The Deodar first became kno-vim to 
Europeans in the beginning of this 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Eoxburgh, w’’ho called it a Finu's» 
Seeds wmn sent to Europe by Capt. 
Grerard in 1819; but the first that 
grew^ w'ere those sent by the Hon. W. 
Leslie Melville in 1822. 

c. 1030. “Beiudar (or rather Biudar) e.st 
ex genere abhel (i.e. junker) quae dicitur 
pinus Inda, et Syr demdm' (Milk of Deodar) 
est ejus lac (turpentine).”— Lat. 
Transl. p. 297. 

c. 1220. “He sent, for two trees, one of 
which was a. . . . white poplar, and. the 
other a deodar, that is a fir. Pie planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir.”— 
Ohach Ndmah in Elliot, i. 144. 

^ Derrishacst, adj. This extraor- 
dinary word is given by C. P. B, (MS.) 
as a corruption of (P.) daryd-sMkast, 

‘ destroyed by the river.’ 

Dervish, s. A member of a Ma- 
hommedan religious order. The word 
is hardly used now among Anglo- 
Indians ; falftr having taken its place. 
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On the Maliomniedan confraternities 
of this class, ^QQ HerMots, 119 seqq. ; 
see also Lane^ s Mod. Egyptians, Brow As 
Dervishes, or Oriental Bpiritualism, and 
Les Khouan, Ordres Pieligieux cliez les 
Musidma7is (Paris, 1846), hy Capt. E. 
de iSTeTen. 

c. 1540. “The dog ... crying 

out with a loud voyce, that every one might 
hear him, . . To them, To thein, fo^'osioe 
(mured by the Booh of Eloiuers, wh&'em the 
Prdpliet A ohy doth jmomise eternal delights 
to Daroezes of the House of Mecqua, "that 
he toiU keep his wo7*d both toith you and me, 
p 7 'ovided that we bathe ou7'seh'es in the blood 
of these dogs ‘without Laio I ” — Pinto (cap. lix. ) 
in Gogayi, 72. 

1554. “ Hie ninlta didicimiis a monachis 
Turcicis, quos Dervis vocant.”— 

I. (p. 93). 

1616. ‘ ‘ Among the Blalio^netam are many 
called Dervises, which relinquish the World, 
and spend their days in Solitude.” — Terry, 
in Pareto, ii. 1477. 

1653. “ II estoit Bervische oil Eakir et 
menoit une vie solitaire dans les hois.” — 
be la Boidlaye le Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 182. 

1670. “Aureng-Zebe . . . was I’eserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
sembling, insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to be Fakire, that is, Poor, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
Sernier, E. T. 3. 

1673. “The Bervises professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb here {i.e. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India.” — Fryer, 392. 

Bessaye, s. Mahr. desCu; in W. 
and S. India a native official in prin- 
cipal revenue charge of a district , often 
held hereditarily ; a pietty chief. 

1590-91. ^ “ . . . the Besayes, Mukaddams, 
and inhabitants of several parganahs made 
a complaint at Court.” — Order in 3Iirat-i- 
Ahmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

1883. “The Besai of Sawantwari has 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
panied by a Eurojjean Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal- 
cutta before returning to his territory, rid 
Madras.” — Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24th. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sa^'^Desdl: 

See Baiseye and Bissave. 

Bestoor, vS. A Parsec priest ; Pers. 
dastfir, from the Pahlavi dastuhar, 

' a prime minister, councillor of state ' 
.... {,1 high priest, a bishop of the 
Parsces ; a custom, mode, manner ’ 
{Ilaug, Old Pahlavi and Paza^id GIos- , 
sarij). 


1630. “ . . . . their Bistoree or high 
priest. ... Lord's Display, &c., ch. viii. 

1689. “ The highest Priest of the Persies 
is called Bestoor, their ordinary Priests 
Da7vos, or Hurhoods."-~Ovmgton, 376. 

1809. “The Bustoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay. "—Maria Graham, 36. 

1877. “ . . . le Bestour de nos jours, pas 
plus que le Mage d’autrefois, ne soupconne 
les phases successives que sa religion a 
travers4es.”— Orniazd et Ahri- 
7nan, 4. 

^Beva-dasi, s. i.e. (Hind.) SSlave- 
girl of the gods ’ ,* the official name of 
the poor girls who are devoted to 
dancing and prostitution in the idol- 
temples, of Southern India especially. 
“The like existed at ancient Corinth 
under the name of Up6bov\oi, which is 
nearly a translation of the Hindi 
name . . . . (see Strabo, viii. 6).” Marco 
Polo, 2d ed. ii. 338. These appendages 
of xiphrodite worship, borrowed from 
Phoenicia, were the same thing as the 
Phoenician kMeslioth repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, e.g. Dent, 
xxiii, IS, “ Thou shalt not bring the 
wmges of ^ hedesJia . . . into the House 
of Jehovah.” Both male and female 
UpodovXoi are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus {Corp. 
Inscr. Semit. Ho. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of kilma, curiously near that 
of the modern Egjq^tian filima. See 
Bancing-girl, &c. 

1702. “ Peu de temps apres je baptisai 

une Beva-Bachi, ou Esclave Divine, e’est 
ainsi qu’on appelle les femmes dent les 
Pr^tres des idoles abusent, sous pretext© 
que leurs dieux les demandent.” — Lettres 
Edifiantes, x. 245. 

1868. “The Basis, the dancing girls at- 
tached to Pagodas. They are each of them 
married to an idol when quite young. Their 
male children . . . have no difficulty in ac- 
quiring a decent position in society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the ti-ade of their mothers. ... It is cus- 
tomary with a few castes to present their 
superduous daughters to the Pagodas. . . — 
EelsoAs Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 

^ Bevil Worship. This phrase is a 
literal translation of blmta-pnfa, i.e. 
worship of hkufas, a word which ap- 
pears in slightly differing forms in 
various languages of India, includ- 
ing the Tamil country. A hhida, or, 
as in Tamil more usually, peg, is a 
malignant being which is conceived 
to arise from the person of any one 
who has come to a violent death. This 
superstition, , in one form or another, 
seems to have foiuned the religion of 
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tlie Dravidian tiibes of S. India before 
the introcl-actioii of Erabmanism, and 
is still the real religion of nearly all 
tile low castes in that region, wbilst it 
is often patronized also by tbe biglier 
castes. These superstitions, and espe- 
cially tbe demonolatrons rites called 
‘ de’V’il-dancinn ’ are identiral in eba- 


‘ de’V’il-dancing,’ are identical in cba 
racter witb those commonly known as 
Shamanism^ and which are spread all 


over Northern Asia, among the red 


races of America, and among a vast 
variety of tribes in Ceylon andln Indo- 
China, not exclnding the Burmese. A 


full account of the demon- worship of 
the Shanars of Tinnevelly was given 
by Bp. Caldwell thirty-five years ago, 
in a small pamphlet on the ‘ ‘ Tinnevelly 
Shanars” (Madras, 1S49), and interest- 
ing evidence of its identity with the 
Shamaiiism of other regions will bo 
found in his Gomimrative Grammar (2d 
ed. o79 ser/q,); see also Marco PoJo, 
2d ed. ii. 79, 80, 


.sion define the dates. In Bengal the 
nanie Dmali is not used; it is Krdt 
Puja,^ the feast of that grim goddess, a 
midnight festival on the most moon- 
less night of the month, celebrated by 
illuminations and fireworks, on land 
and liver, by feasting, carousing, 
gambling, and sacrifice of goats, sheep, 
and buffaloes. 

1613. “. . . . no eqninoctio da eiitrada 
de libra, dia chainado Bivaly, teni tai 
privilegio e vertude qne obriga falar as 
arvores, plantas e ervas. . . — Cfodinho de 

Eredia^ t Z8 v, 


Dewal, s. II. dewed, Mahr. deioal j 
a Temple or pagoda. This, or Dewdl- 
ffarh, is the phrase commonly used in 
the Bombay territory for a 'Christian 
church. 


Bew^leea, s. II. Diwaliyd, ‘ a 
bankrupt,’ fipm detv ala, ‘bankruptcy,’ 
and that, thc/ugh the etjunology is dis- 
puted, is alleged to be connected vith 
a lamp ; because “it is the cus- 
tom . . . when a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lamp in his house, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets.” — Drummond' s lllmfratiotis, 

S. V. 


1651. “In the month of October, eight 
days after the full moon, there is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou which is called 
Dipawali.’’~jL. Mogerim, De Oxien-Deure, 

^ 1673. “The first New Moon in October 
IS the Banyan’s Dually.”— 110. 

1090. “ . . . their Grand Festival Season, 
called the Dually TmiQ y—Ovington, 401. 

1820. “The Dewalee, Deepaullee, or 
Time of Lights, takes place 20 days after 
Bussera, and lasts three days ; during' 
which there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks.”— y’. Coats, in Tt\ Lit. Soc. Bo.. 
11 . 211 , 


Dewally. s. (a). Hind, cntvdii, from 
Sansk. dtprdl and dipdvall, ‘a row of 
lamps,’ i.e. an illumination. An au- 
tumnal feast attributed to the celebra- 
tion of various divinities, as of Lakshmi 
and of Bhavani, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demonNaraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 
prisoners. It is held on the last two 
days of the dark half of the month 
Asvina or Asan, and on the new moon 
and four following days of KartUka, 
^,e. usually some time in October. But 
there are variations of Calendar in dif- 
ferent parts of India, and feasts will not 
always comcide, e.gi at the three Proffi- 
<|enoy towns, nor *wilj mj eurl expres- 


1843. ‘ ‘ Nov. 5. The DiwMi, happening 
to fall on this day, the whole river was 
bright with lamps. . . , Bver and anon some 
\ntary would offer up his prayers to Lakshmi 
the Fovtunct, and launch a tiny raft bearing' 
a cluster of lamps into the water,— then 
watch it mth fixed and anxious gaze. If it 
floats on till the far distance hides it, thrice 
happy he ... . but if, caught in some wild 
eddy of the stream, it disappears at once, 
so will the bark of his fortunes be engulphed 
in the whirlpool qf adversity .”— Leaver 
from Young Egypt, 84. 

1883. “ The Divali is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
oil, are prepared by millions, and 
placed quite close together, so as to mark 
out every line of mansion, palace, temple, 
minaret, and dome in streaks of fire.” — 
Monicr Williams, BcUgious Thought and 
Life in India, 432. 

(b). In Ceylon dewale is a temple 
dedicated to a Hindu god; 
dewCdaya. 

1681. “The second order of Priests are 
those called Koppidis, who are the Priests 
that belong to the Temples of the other Gods 
nni than Boddou, or Buddha). 

Their Temples are called Dewals.” —Knox, 
75,. ■ 



I)eW8,llD, s. The chief meanings of 
this word in Anglo-Indian usage are : 

(1) Under the Mahommedan Go- 
vernments which preceded us, “the 
head financial minister, whether of the 
state or a province * , . charged, in 
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the latter, with the collection of the 
revenue, the remittance of it to the im- 
perial treasury, and invested with ex- 
tensive judicial powers in all civil and 
hnancial causes ” ( Wilson), It was in 
this sense that the grant of the Dewan- 
2 iy to the E. L Company in 1765 
became the foundation of the British 
Empire in India, (2) The prime 
minister of a native state. (3) The 
chief native officer of certain Govern- 
ment establishments, such as the Mint; 
or the native manager of a Zemindary. 
(4) (in Bengal) a native seryant in 
confidential charge of the dealings of a 
house of business with natives, or of 
the affairs of a large domestic establish- 
ment. . 

These meanings are perhaps all re- 
diiceable to one conception, of which 
‘ Steward ’ would be an appropriate 
expression. But thp word has had 
many other ramifications of meaning, 
and has travelled far. 

The Arabic dm an is, according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for pure 
Ai’abic), and is in original meaning 
nearly equivalent to Pers. daftar (see 
Bufter), i e., a collection of vuitten 
leaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registration) ; hence a ‘ register of ac- 
counts ’ ; a ‘ register of soldiers or 
pensioners ’ ; a ‘ register of the rights 
or dues of the >State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances; and 
the administration ’ ; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
ap^died to signify ‘ an account ’ ; -- then 
' a writer of accounts ’ ; a ‘ place of 
such writers of accounts’ ; also ‘ a 
council, court, or tribunal ’ ; and in 
the present day, ‘ a long scat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, vuth cushions, raised or on the 
fioor’ ; or Hwo or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (in this pai*agraj)h) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Biluduri (c. 
860) relates as to the first introduction 
of the dman that, when ’Omar was dis- 
cussing with the people how to divide 
the enormous wealth derived from the 
conquests in his time, Walid bin 
Hishilm bin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, ‘ I have been in Syria, and 
saw that its kings make a diwan ; do 
thou the like.’ So ’Omar accepted his 
advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them: 


‘ Write down the j)Gople according to 
their rank’ (and corresj)onding pen- 
sions).* 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
medan States of the Mediterranean tho' 
word became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus passed 
into the Eomance languages as aduana^ 
douane, dogana, &e. Littre indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of doticme, <S:c. And Hydef deiives: 
dogmm from doedn {i. e., Pers. dtihln, 

‘ officina^ a shop ’). But such passages, 
as that below fi’om Ibn Jubair, and 
the fact that, in the medieval Plorentine 
treaties vdh the Mahommeclan powers 
of Barbary and Egypt, the word dlwau 
in the Arabic texts constantly repre- 
sents the dogma of the Italian, seem 
sufficient to settle the question (see 
Amari, Diplomi AraU del Real Archmo^ 
&c. ; ejj. j). 104, and (Latin) j). 305, 
and in many other places). J The 
Spanish Diet, of Oobarruvias (1611) 
qiiote^s IJrrea as saying that ‘‘from the 
xlrabic noun Biuaniim, which signi- 
fies the house where the duties are 
collected, we form diimna, and thence 
adiuana, aduanaJ^ 

At a later date the word was reim- 
ported into Europe in the sense of a 
hall furnished wdth Turkish couches 
and cushions, as well as of a couch of' 
this kind. Hence we get czr/ar-diYans^ 
et 'hoc genus omne. 

The application to certain collections 
of poems is noticed above. It seems 
to be especially applied to assemblages, 
of short poems of homogeneous cha- 
racter. Thus the Odes of Horace, the- 
Sonnets of Petrarch, the In Memoriam 
of Tennyson, answer to the character- 
of Biwto so used. Hence also Goethe 
took the title of his WesDOstliche 
'Diiuan. 

c. A.n, 630. “ ... in the Caliphate of' 
Omar the spoil of Syria and Persia began in 
ever-increasing volume to pour into the 


- Wc owe this quotation, as %vell as tliat below 
from Ibn Jubair, to the kimlnes.s of Prof. Robert- 
son Smith. On the proceedings of 'Omar see also- 
Sir Win. Muir’s Annals of the Early acdipliate i]i 
the chapter quoted below. 

t Note on, Abr. Peritsol, in Syntagma Dissert f, 
i. 101. 

t At p. 0 there is an Arabic letter, dated a. d. 
-1200, from AMumlmaan ibn ’Ali Tfihir, ‘al-iiazii'- 
ba-diwiin IMIciya/ inspector of tlie dogaiia of 
, Africa. But in the Latin version this ai)pears as 
Jtector omnmm ChtisUanonm qui venlunt in totarn 
provinckm ele Africa (p. 27(3). In another letter, 
without date, from Yusuf ibn Mahonnned, Sahih 
diwauTwiis wal-Mahdh, Amari renders ‘pre.postt>. 
della dogana di Tunis,’ &c. (p. 311). 
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treasury of Medina, where it was distri- 
huted almost as soon as received. Wliat was 
^?asy in small beginnings, by equal sharing 
or cliscretionary preference, became now a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
•3rd year of his Calii)hate, Omar determined 
that the distribution should be regulated on 
ii fixed and systematic scale. ... To carry 
■out this vast design, a Register had to be 
drawn and kept up of every man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
Htate. . . . The Hegister itself, as well as 
the office for its maintenance and for^i^en- 
sionary account, was called the Bewan or 
Department of the Exchequer.”— 
AmialSi dx.j pp. 225-220. 

As Minister, &c. 

1690. “Fearing miscarriage of y« Ori- 
ginal! we have herewt^‘ Sent you 

•a Ooppy Attested hy^ Hugly Cazee, hoping 
yc Buaii may be Sattisfied there — MS. 
Letter in India Office from JoO Charnock 
and others at Chuttanutte to Mr. Ch. Eyre 
at Ballasore. 

e. 1718. “ Even the Divan, of the Qhalissah 
Office, who is, properly speaking, the 
Minister of the finances, or at least the 
accomptant general, was become a mere 
cypher, or a body without a soul.” — Scir 
M'lLtaqherini i. 110. 

1766. “ There then resided at his Court a 
'ijlcntoo named Albtm Chund, who had been 
many years Bewan to Soujah Khan, by 
wliom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful services.” — Hol- 
■wellj Historical Events, i. 74. 

1771. “By our general address you will 
be informed of the reasons we have to be 
dissatisfied with the administration of 
Mahomet Beza Cawn, and will perceive the 
expediency of our divesting him of the rank 
and influence he holds as Naib Buan of the 
Kingdom of Bengal.” — Court of Directors to 
W. Hastings, in Chuj, i. 221. 

1783. “The Committee, with the best 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
application, must after all be a tool in the 
hands of their Buan.” — Teignmouth, Mem. 
174. , , ■ . 

1834. “His (Baja of U1 war’s) Dewanjee, 
Balmochun, who chanced to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, with 6 Kisalas of horse . . . was 
further ordered to go out and meet me.” — 
Jfeni. of Col. Mountain, 132. 

In the following quotations the iden- 
tity of diwan and doiume or dogana is 
ahown more or less clearly, 

.\,D. 1178. “The Moslem were ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of provi- 
sions ; and on the shore were officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the Diwan. They were 
•called forward one by one; the property 
of each was brought* out, and the Diwan 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 


* Farigh-Khatti, Ar. ‘a deed of release,’ vari- 
•ously corrupted in Indian technical use, 


fell on every article, small or great ; one 
thing got mixt up with^ another, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them. Then, after this, an oath was 
administered to the owners that they had 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of himds and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the passengers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray God to 
grant an ample reconqjense. But tliis, past 
doubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the gi’eat Sultan Salah-ud-din, whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if he knew it, he would certainly abolish 
the practice” [viz. as regards Mecca pil- 
grims].'^ — Ibn Jiibair, orig. in Wright’s 
ed., p. 36. 

c. 1340. “ Boana in all the cities of the Sara- 
cens, in Sicily, in Naples, and throughout 
the Kingdom of Apulia .... Dazio at 
Venice ; LVdWfe throughout Tuscany ; . . . 
Gostuma throughout the Island of Eng- 
land .... All these names mean duties 
which have to be paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or ipassed through the countries and 
places detailed.” — Francesco Balducd Pego- 
' lotti, see Cathan, tOc., ii. 285-0. 

c. 1348. “ They then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contains. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the keepers of the custom-house (n^diwan) 
sit and pass in review whatever one has.” — 
Ibn Batata, iv. 265. 

The following inedieTal passage in 
one of our note-books remains a .frag- 
ment without date or source : 

(?) “Mnlti quoque Saracenoi'um, qui vel 
in apothecis suis mercibus vendendis prae- 
erunt, vel in Duanis fiscales, ...” 

1440. The Handbook of Giovanni da 
IJzzano, published along with Pegolotti by 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-house 
Bovana, which corroborates the identity of 
Dogana with Dlwiln. 

A Council Hall : 

1367. “Hussyn, fearing for his life, came 
down and hid himself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him brought him to the 
(Dyvaii-A7ia??,e) Council Chamber.” — Mem. 
of Timur, tr. by Stewart, p. 130. 

1554. “ITtcunque sit, cum mane in Bi- 
yanum (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 

imprudens omnium venisset ” — 

Busheejuvi Epistolae, ii. (p. 138). 


The present genenation in England can liavo 
no conception how closely this description jij (plies 
to what took place at many an English port hefore 
Sir Robert Peel’s great changes in the imj^oi’t 
tariff. The present writer, in landing fruin a F. & 
0. steamer at Portsmouth in 1843, after four or 
five days’ quarantine in the Solent, had to go 
through to nix hov.rs of such treatment as Ibn 
Jubair describes, and his feelings were very much 
the same as the Moor’s.— [II. Y.] 
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A place, fitted mth. mattresses, &Co 
to sit in : 

1676. “ On^ the sskle that looks towards the 
River, there is a Bivan, or a kind of oiit-jnt- 
ting Balcony, where the King sits.” — IVsrer- 
mcTi E. T., ii. 49. 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783. “One (writer) died a few years ago 
at Benares, of the name of Soiida, who 
composed a Bewan in Moors. ” — Teirjnniouth, 
Jfm., i. 105. 

Dewaiiny, Bewamiy, &c., s. 
Properly, dlivam ; popularly, deivtim. 
The office of diiuan ; and esi:)ecially the 
right of receiving as diwCin the revenue 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the E. I. Company by the Great 
Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765. Also used 
sometimes for the territory 'which was 
the subject of that grant. 

1765. (Lord Clive) “visited the Vezir, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tiious entertainments and curious and mag- 
nificent^ presents, he explained the project 
he had in his mind, and asked that the Com- 
pany should be invested -with the Divan- 
ship (no doubt in orig. Biwani) of the three 
provinces .... ” — Seir Mutaqherin, ii. 
384. 

178.3. (The opium monopoly) “is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of strength or consistence until the year 
1765 ; when^ the acquisition of the Buanne 
opened a wide field for all i^rojects of this 
nature.” — Report of a Committee on Affairs 
of India, in Barkds Life and Works, vi. 
447, ■ 

- — . j adj. Cml, as distin- 
guished from Criminal ; e* g., Dlwdrd , 
'Addlat as opposite to Faiijddrl ^Addlat, ' 
See Adawlat. 

The use of Dkodnl for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is probably modern 
and Indian. Eor Kaemxofer in Ms ac- 
count of the Persian administration at 
the ^ end of the 17th century, has: 

Biwaen 5ey^,id est, Supre^mis crimin- 
alis J udicii I)o7ninus . . . de latrociniis 
et homicicliis non mode in hdc Regia 
metropoli, verum etiam in toto Reg- 
no disj^onondi facultatem habet.” — 
Amoenit. Exot, 80. 

Bhall, doll, s. Hind, dal, a kind of 
pulse much used in India, both by 
natives as a kind of porridge, and by 
Europeans as an ingredient in kedge- 
ree (q.v.) or to mix with rice as a break- 
fast dish. It is best represented in Eng- 
land by what are called ‘ split pease.’ 
The proper ddl, which Wilson derives 
from Sansk. root dal, ^ to divide ’ (and ‘ 


which thus corresponds in meaning 
also to ‘ split pease ’), is according to 
the same authority, Phaseolus aureus ; 
but, be that as it may, the dais most 
commonly in use are varieties of the 
shrubby plant Gajanus Indicus^ Siireng. , 
called in Hind, arliar, raliar, &c. It 
is not known where this is indigenous ; 
it is cultivated throughout India. The 
term is also applied occasionally to other 
pulses, such as milng, urd, &c. (See 
Moong, Oord). 

1673. “At their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice ox- 
Boll (an Indian Bean).” — Fryer, 101. 

1690. ^^Kitcheree . . . made of Bol, that, 
is, a small round Pea, and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’not 
very savory.”— 310. 

1727. “ They have several species of Le- 
gumen, but those of Boll are most in use, for 
some Boll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, make Kitchereeff — A. Mam, i. 
162. 

1776. “ If a person hath bought the seeds 
of , . . doll ... or such kinds of Gi'am, 
without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may re- 
turn such Grain.”— Code, 178. 

1778. . , ^the essential articles of a. 

Sepoy’s diet, rice, doll (a species .of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), &c., 
were not to be purchased.” — Acc. of the 
Gallant Defence made at Mangalore. 

1809. “. . . dol, split country peas.” — 
Maria Gi'aham, 25. 

Bhawk, s. Hind, dhah ; also called 
palds. A small bushy tree, Butea fnm- 
dosa (N. 0. Leguminosae), which forms* 
large tracts of jungle in the Pun j ab, and 
in many dry parts of India. Its deep 
orange flowers give a brilliant aspect to' 
the jungle in the early part of the hot 
weather, and have suggested the occa- 
sional name of ‘ Flame of the Forest.’ 
They are used for dyeing lasaiito, a 
fleeting yellow ; and in preparing HolT 
powder (see Hooly). The second of 
the two Hindi words for this tree gave- 
a name to the famous village of Flassy 
{Paldsi), and also to ancient Magadha 
or Bahar as Faldsa or Pa^'dsa, whence- 
Pardsiya, a man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion be' 
accepted, wus the name represented by 
the Pmsii of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian.^ 
and the Pharrasiioi Curtius {Anc. Geog.. 
of India, p. 454). 

1761. f The pioneers, agreeably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhak trees, 
or wjbiatever else they could find.” — Saiyid 
Ghuldm AU, in Mlwt, viii. 490. 
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Dhooly, Poolie, s, A covered litter, 
or rudimentary palankin ; Hind. doU, 
It consists of a cot or frame, suspended 
ky the four corners from a bamboo 
pole, and is carried by two or four men 
(see figure in Herklots, Qanoon-e^ 
Islam, pL vii. fig*. 4). As it is lighter 
and cheaper than a palankin it costs 
less both to buy or hire and to carry, 
and is used by the poorer classes. It also 
forms the usual cmbulance of the Indian 
army. Hence the familiar story of 
the orator in Parliament who, in cele- 
brating a battle in India, spoke of the 
“ ferocious Doolies rushing down from 
the mountains and carrying ofi the 
woundM;” a story which, to our re- 
gret, we have not been able to verify. 

c. 1590. The Kakdrs or lalki-hearers. 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India. With their .... and 

dtills, they walk so evenly that the man in- 
side is not inconvenienced by any jolting.” 
— Ain, i. 254. 

1609. ‘^He turned Moore, Sind bereaved 
his elder Brother of this holde by this 
stratageme. He invited him and his women 
to a Banket, which his Brother requiting 
with like inuitation of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Souldiers well 
appointed, and close couered, two and two 
in a Dowle.”~Hu^£?^•w^s, in Furckas, i. 435. 

1662. “ The R4jah and the Philkans travel 
in^singhilsans, and chiefs and rich people in 
dulls, made in a most ridiculous way.” — 
Mir JumlaJds Invasion of Asam, tr. by 
Mlodmann, in J, As. Soe. Ben., xli., pt. 1, 80. 

1702. “ . . . un Douli, c’est une voiture 
moins honorable quele palanquin.” — Zettres 
'Mdif., xi. 143. 

c. 1760. “ Doolies are much of the same 
make as the andolas ; but made of the 
meanest materials.” — Grose, i. 155. 

1774. “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they can be secured from 
the fatigues and hazards of the way, the ex- 
pense is to be no objection.” — Letter of W. 
Hastings, in Markhands Tibet, IS. 

1785. “You must despatch Doolies to 
DhSrwar to Ining back the wounded men.” 
— Letters of Tippoo, 133. 

1789. “ . . . doolies, or sick beds, which 
are a mean representation of a palanquin : 
the number attached to a corps is in the pro- 
ortion of one to every ten men, with four 
earers to eaclh” — Munro, Narrative, 184. 

1845. “Head Qrs., Kurrachee, 27 Deer., 
1845. 

“The Governor desires that it may be 
made known to the Doolee-waZ^as and 
Camel-men, that no increase of wages shall 
be given to them. They are very highly 
paid. If any man deserts, the Governor 
will have him pursued by the police, and if 
caught he shall be hanged, 0. hy Sir 
Charles Naxner, 113, . - 


1872. “At last . . . . a woman arrived 
from Darg4nagar with a dull and two 
bearers, for carrying Maldti.” — Govinda 
Sa7nanta, ii. 7. 

1880. “ The consequences of holding that 
this would be a Trust enfoi'ceable in a Court 
of Law would be so monstrous that persons 
would be probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
England or in India^ — from persons of the 
highest rank down to the lowest dhoolie- 
hearer, might file a bill for the administration 
of the Trust.”— Justice James, Iiidg- 
ment on the Kirwee and Banda Prize Ap- 
i^eal, 13th April. 

1883. “ I have great pleasure here in bear- 
ing my testimony to the courage and devo- 
tion of the Indian dhooly-bearers, I . . . 
never knew them shrink from the dangers 
of the battle-field, or neglect or forsake a 
wounded European. I have several times 
seen one of these bearers killed and many 
of them disabled while carrying a wounded 
soldier out of action.” — Surgeon-General 
Munro, C.B., Beminiscences of MU. Ser- 
vice toith the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
p. 193. 

Dlioby, Bobie, s. A -washerman ,* 
Hind. dhoU. In colloquial Anglo- 
Indian nse all over India. 

A common Hind, proverb runs,: 

‘ ‘ Dhohi ka hutta Jea sd, na gJicir hd na ghat 
'i.e.jLike a dboby’s dog belonging 
neither to the house nor to the river- 
side. 

Dhoon, s. Hind. dm. A word in 
N. India specially applied to the flat 
valleys, parallel "to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges knovm as the snb- 
Himalayan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather between the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. The best 
known of these valleys is the Dun of 
Debra, below Miissooree, often know 
as “the Bhoon;” a form of exi)res- 
sion which we see by the first quota- 
tion to he old. 

1654-55. “Khalilu-Ua Khan. . . having 
reached the Dun, which is a strip of country 
lying outside of Srinagar, 20 kos long and 
5 broad, one extremity of its length being 
bounded by the river Jnnina, and the other 
by the Ganges.” — Shdh-Jahdn-Ndma, in 
Elliot, vii. 106. 

1814. “ ife void in the far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tempe of Asia . . . The fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain ... it will be a tough job to take it ; 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shall have 
it, auspice BeoJ^ — In Asiatic Journal, ii. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Eollo Gillespie 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct. He fell 
next day. 
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1879. “The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad iflat valley, for which 
the name (doon) has been adopted 

. . . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case belo w Haini Tal and 
Darjiling, the whole geographical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the spurs of the moun- 
tains . of the Geology of India, 
1 ) 21 ,. ■, 

Blioty, s. Hind dlwit. The loin- 
cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu® castes of Upper India, mapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. The word 
iluttee in old trade lists of cotton goods 
is probably the same. 

1622. “ Price of calicoes, dnttees fixed.” 

•3if ■sit' 

“ List of goods sold, including diamonds, 
pepper, bastas (read haftas)^ duttees, and 
silks from Persia.”— Cbiwjj Minutes, tOc., in 
Sctimbury, iii. 24. 


to a native vessel at Mombasa, Put 
zabra or zmra was apparently a Basque 
name used for a kind of small craft in 
Biscay (see s.v. Blideau, and the Dice, 
dela Lingua Gastel, vol. vi. 1739). Bao 
indeed in Molesworth’s 
Mahr. Dicty, as a word in that lan- 
guage, but this gives no assurance of 
origin. Anglo-Indians on the west 
coast usually employ dliew and hugga- 
interchangeably. The word is used 
on Lake V. Nyanza. 


c. 1470. I shipped my horses in aTava, 
sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
m 8, in India 

til A. Vth Ceyit. 


5 j So I imbarked in a tava, and 

settled to pay for my passage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold.”— 30. 

1785. A Dow, the property of Eutn Jee 
and Jeewun Doss, merchants of Muscat, 
having in these days been dismasted in a 
storm, came into Byte Hoal (see Batcul), a 
seaport belonging to the Sircar . . . 
Tippoo's Letter, 181. 


1810. “ , . . a dotee or waist-cloth.” — 
Williamson, F. M., i. 247. 

1872. “The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhuti wrapped round the 
waist, and descending to the knee-joints.”— 
Govinda Saimnta, i. 8. 

Dhow, Bow, s. The last seems the 
more correct, though not perhaps the 
more common. The term is common 
in Western India, and on various 
shores of tbe Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E. African coast for craft in 
general {sm Burton, in J.B.G-.S., xxix. 
239) ; but in tbe months of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India .it is 
specially to tbe old-fasbioned 
vessel of Arab build, witb a long “grab ” 
stem, i. e., rising at a long slope from 
tbe water, and about as long as tbe keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are tbe lines of a dow, and a 
tecbnical description,, by Mr. Edie, in 
J. E. As. Soc., vol. i. p, 11. Tbe 
slaving dow is described and illns- 
tratod in Oapt. ColomW 8 Blave-cafckmg 
in the Indian Ocean; see also Capt. W. E. 
Owen’s Narrative (1833), p. 385. Most 
people suppose tbe word to be Arabic, 
(Johnson’s) Eicbardson 
{ddo) ^ as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
lers.yto, ‘running’? Oapt. Burton 
identifies itwitb tbe word applied 

in tbe Boteiro of Yasco’s Yoyage (p. 37) 


1786. ‘We want 10 shipwrights acquain- 
ted with the construction of Dows. Get 
them together and despatch them hither. ” — 
Tippoo to his Agent at Muskat, Ib., 234. 

1810. “Close to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene we can imagine ; crowded with ships 
.and boats of every form,— here a fine Eng- 
lish East Indiaman, there a grab or a dow 
from Arabia.”— ilfetnb Graham, 142. 


ibl4. Ihe different names given to 
these ships (at Jedda), as Say, Seume, Mev- 
Iceh, Samhouk, Dow, denote their size ; the 
latter only, being the largest, perform the 
voyage to India.”— Tr. in Ara- 
bia, 1829, 4to, p. 22. 


1837. “Two young princes . . . nephews 
of the King of Hinzuan or Joanna . . . 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the 
Government.”— /3m Life of Dr. J. Wil- 
son, 253. 


1865. ‘The goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seychelles) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made the iiassage.”—Pe%, inJ". B. G. 
/S'. , XXXV. 234. 


1873. “ If a pear be sharpened at the thin 
end, and then cut in half longitudinally, two 
models will have been made, resembling in 
all essential respects the ordinary slave 
dhow.'* — Golomh,Z^. 

„ “ Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa • . . bv 
Capt. G-. L. Sulivan, R.N.,” 1873. 

_ 1880. “ The third division are the Mozam- 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave-trading dhows.” 
— Sih'ee's Great African Islayul-, 182. 


Bburmsalla, s. Hind, and Mabr. 
dharm-ialu, (‘pious edifice’); a rest- 
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house for wayfarers, corx’esponding to 
the S. Indian clioultry or chuttruin 
(qq.T.). 

1826. “ We alighted at a durhmsallah 
where several horsemen were assembled,” — 
I*a)idurang Harif 2M, 

Dhurna, To sit, t. In Hind, dliarna 
dena or 'baithnd {oomp. Skt. root dhri, 
* to hold’). Amode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and there re- 
maining without tasting food till his 
demand shall be complied with, or 
(sometimes) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal Yiolence if it be not com- 
plied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir Henry Maine (see 
below) has quoted a remarkable ex- 
ample from the Irish Brehon Laws. 
There was a curious yaiiety of the 
inactice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which is described by Marco 
Polo and many later travellers (see 
M, P., 2nd ed., ii. 327, 335). 

The practice of dharnd is made an 
offence under the Indian Penal Code. 

There is a systematic kind of dharna 
practised by classes of beggars, e. g. 
in the Punjab by a class called tasml- 
wolds ^ or ‘ strap-riggers,’ who twist a 
leather strap round the neck, and 
throw themselves on the ground before 
a shop, as if strangling themselves, 
until alms are given (see Ind, Antiq. i. 
162). 

c. 1794. “The practice called dharna, 
which may be translated caption, or arrest,” 
— Bir J, Shore in As. Res., iv. 

^1837. “Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to do 
. . . . by inducing .... that person to 
believe that he . . . . will become . , . . 
by some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he does not do the thing 
. ... . shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, 
or with both. 

lUustTaiimis. 

“ {(i) A, sits dhurna at Z.’sdoor with the 
intention of causing it to be believed that by 
so sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 


* This is the date of the Penal Code, as ori- 
ginally submitted to Lord Auckland, by T. B, 
Macaulay and his colleagues ; and in that original 
form this passage is found as § 283, and in 
Chap. XV. Of Offences o'elating to Religionoml Caste. 
As enacted the Code forms Act XLV. of 1860, and 
the passage is § 508, in Chap. XXII., Criminal 
Intimidation, Insult, and Aniioyame. - 


displeasure. ^ A. has committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

“ (6) A. threatens Z. that unless Z. performs 
a certain act A. will kill one of A. ’s own 
children, under such circumstances that the 
killing would be believed to render Z. an 
object of the divine displeasure. A. has 
committed the offence described in this 
section. ” — Indian Penal Code. 

1875. “ If you have a legal claim against 
a man of a certain rank and you are desirous 
of compelling him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Mor tells you ‘ to fast upon him.’ . . , 
The institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throught!>ut the 
East, which is called by the Hindoos 
‘ sitting dhama. ’ It consists in sitting at 

our debtor’s door and starving yourself till 

e pays. Eroin the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered bar- 
barous and immoral, and the Indian Penal 
Code expressly forbids it. It suggests, how- 
ever, the question — what would follow if 
the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starve ? Undoubtedly the Hindoo sup- 
poses that some supernatural penalty would 
follow ; indeed, he generally gives definite- 
ness to it by retaining a Brahmin to 
starve himself vicariously, and no Hindoo 
doubts what would come of causing a 
Brahmin’s death.” — Alaine, Hist, of Marly 
Institutions, 40. See also 297-304. 

A striking story is told in Forbes’s 
Mala of a farther proceeding following 
upon unsuccessful dharna, put in 

ractice by a company of charms, or 

ards, in Kathiawar, to enforce pay- 
ment of a debt by a chief of Jaila to 
one of their number. After fasting 
thi’ee days in vain, they proceeded from 
dharna to the further rite of (q.v.) 
traga. Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated three old women of 
their party, and hung the heads up as 
a garland at the gate. Certain of the 
women cut off their own breasts. The 
bards also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and 
took two young giids and dashed their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the charan creditor soaked his 
quilted^ clothes in oil, and set fire to 
hiinself. As he bimied to death he 
cried out, ‘ I am now dying, but I will 
become a headless ghost (Kans) in the 
Palace, and will take the chief’s life, 
and cut off his posterity I ’ See Pds 
Mala, ii. 393-4. 

Diggory, Bigri, s. Anglo-Hin- 
dustani of law-court jargon for 
‘decree.’ 

^ Dikk, s. Worry, trouble, bothera- , 
tion; what the Italians call seccatura. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But the 
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word is more properly ad|ectiTe, Ar.- 
Pers.-BE. dik or dikk, ‘ vexed, worried,’ 
and so dtkk hona, \ to be ii’ritated. ’ 


1873. 

And Beaufort learned in the law, 

And Atkinson the Sage, 

And if his locks are white as snow, 

’Tis more from dikk than age ! ” 
Wilfrid HeMey, A Lay of Modern 
Dai^jeeliny. 

Dinapore, n.p. A well-known can- 
tonment on the right bank of the 
Oanges (being the station of the garri- 
son of the great city of Patna). The 
name is properly Dmdpur. Ives (1755) 
writes Bimapoor (p. 167). ,The can- 
tonment was established under the 
government of Warren Hastings about 
1772, but we have failed to ascertain 
the exact date. 

Dinar, s. This word is not now in 
any Indian use. But it is remarkable 
as a word introduced into Sanskrit 
at a comparatively early date. “The 
names of the Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of the 
Lower Eoman Empire. Thus, the 
copper piece was called homfolUs; 

the dirham iTom drachma^ and 

coin dinar, imm, denarim, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
other metals, as the denarius aeris, and 
the denarius auri, or aureus ” (lames 
Frinsep, in Essays, &g., ed. by Thomas, 
long before the rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as applied to a gold 
com had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the eastern gate of the great 
tope at Sanchi is probably the oldest 
instance preserved, though the date of 
toat IS a matter greatly disputed. 
But in Amarakos/ia (c. a.d. 500) we 
have 'dinare 'picka nishkahf l e., ‘a 
mjhkah for gold coin) is the same as 
toara. And in the Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu (of about the same age) 

S do we have J dinara mdlayaf 


dinars,’ mentioned (see 
Max Muller, below). 

Tbe diiMj- in modern Persia is a very 
smaU imaginary coin, of wHcb 10,000 
make a tomaun (q.v.) 

In tbe middle ages we find Arabic 
TOters applying tbe term tor both 
to toe staple gold coin (corresponding 
to the gold mohi- of more modern 
times) and to the staple shyer coin 


X - — -o 'what has been called 

smee the 16th century the rupee). 

.AxD. (?) “ The son of Ajnuka ... having 
m^e salutation to the eternal gods and 
goaaesses, has given a piece of ground 
purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars 
• . . , as an act of grace and benevo- 
lence of the great emperor Chandragupta.” 

Im^nption on Gatexoay at BancM (Prfn- 
sep^s Essays, I m). 

A.D. (?) “ Quelque temps aprfes, k Patali- 
putra, un autre homine devout aux Brah- 
manes renversa une statue de Bouddha aux 
pieds^d un mendiant, qui la mit en pieces. 
B0 roi(A 9 oka) . , . fit proclamer cet ordre : 
Oeim qui m’apportera la t^te d’un mendiant 
br^manique, recevi'a de moi un Dinara.’’ 
^Ir. of Bivya amddrm, in Burnouf, Bit. d 
^ jdist, du JBouddhisme Indien, p. 422. 

c._ 1333. “ The lak is a sum of 100,000 
ttinars (^.e. of silver) j this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dinars of gold, Indian money ; 
ancl_ the Indian (gold) dinar is w-orth 24 
dinars in money of the West {3fayhraby^-’ 
Ibn Batata, in. 106. 

Indicopleustes remarked 
that the Eoman denarius was received all 
over the world;* and how the denarius 
came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
W^learn from a passage in the ‘Life of 
Mahavlra.’ There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
I golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the 
I custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children especially, is 
still very common in India.”— ilfccic Muller, 
Mist, of Samknt Literature, 247. 

Dingy, Dinghy, s. Beng. dingy, 

A small boat or ski:ff ; sometimes also 
‘a canoe, Vf. e., dug out of a single 
trunk. This word is not merely 
Anglo-Indian ; it has become legiti- 
mately incorporated in the vocabulary 
of the British Navy, as the name of 
the smallest ship’s-boat. 

Bingd occurs as the name of some 


' The passage refeiTed to is probably that where 
Cosiiias relates an adventure of his friend Sopa- 
trus,^ a trader in Taprobane, or Ceylon, at the 
king’s court. A Persian present brags of the 
power and wealth of his own monarch. Sopatrus 
says nothing till the king calls on him for an 
answer. He appeals to the Icing to compare the 
Eoman gold denarius (called by Cosmas v6fii(rtia), 
and the Persian silver drachma, both of which 
were at hand, and to judge for himself which sug- 
gested the gi-eater monarch. “Now the nomismi 
was a coin of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
bright in metal and elegant in execution, for such 
corns are picked on purpose to take thitlier, wliilst 
the mUm'esion (or drachma), to say it in one word, 
was of silver, and of course bore no comparison 
with the gold coin,” In another passage he 
says that elephants in Taprobane were sold at from 
50 to 100 noTfhismata and more, which seems to im- 
ply that the gold denarii were actually current in 
Geylon. See the passages at length in GaifAcev, 
pp. clxxix-clxxx. 
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kind of war-boat used by the Portu- 
guese in the defence of lliigli in 1631 
(V.^i^^V^our large 
yii. 35). The word dingi is also used 
for vessels of size in the quotation 
from Tippoo. 

Mr. Campbell, in the Bomhay Q-azet- 
teer , says that dhmigl is a large vessel 
belonging to the Mekran coast; the 
word is said to mean ‘‘a log” in 
Biluchi. In Guzerat the larger vessel 
seems to be called danga ; and besides 
this there is dhang% like a canoe, but 
huilt, not dug out. 

1705. , pour aller k terre on est oblige 

de se servir d’un petit Bateau dont les bords 
sont feres hauts, qu’on apjpelle Dingues . . 

— L’uiUer, 39. 

1785. “ Propose to the merchants of Mus- 
cat . . . to bring hither, on the Dingies, 
SLicii horses as they may have for sale ; which, 
being sold to us, the owner can carry back 
the produce in mQ&I —Letters of Tippoo, 6. 


1810. On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or dingies.”— 
Ikmson, V. M., ii. 159. 

1878. ‘‘I observed among a crowd of 
dinghies, one containing a number of native 
comniercial agents. in the Mofussil, 

1. lo. 

Dirzee, s. Pers. darzl. Hind. 
danl and vulgarly darfi. A Tailor. 

0 . 1804. “In his jilaoe we took other ser- 
iCtoirs, and a 8ais for 

* ^“^^'wood, who now got a pony ” 

Mrs. Sherwood, Autohiog. 283. 

ortaylors,in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of resiieotable caste.”— 
Maria Graham, 30. 

Dispatcliadore, s. Tins curious 
word was apparently a name given by 
toe lortuguese to certain officials in 
Oocmn-Obma. We know it only in 
toe document quoted: 

Bispatohadore, who 1 found with my 
Wore before him_. I bavins the feji, he 
i? ®p®? it.”— AnoyOTr’s Journal 

at Cochin China, in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 

^ndcr-Oultomer or De- 
* (»t.81); and again: “The 
Chief Dispatchadore of toe Strangers” 

Dissava, &c., s. Singb. 
msava (Skt. deSa, ‘a country’ &c.l. 
Governor of a province,’ under toe 
W + W as used 

K in ®ase, adopted 

trom toe native expression duave rm- 
haimya, ‘Lord of toe Province.’ It 
IS uow applied by toe natives to toe 


Oollector or Government Agent.” 

SeeBesaye. 

1681. ‘‘bText under the Adigars are the 
Dissauva's who are Governours over pro- 
vinces and counties of the land.”— A%oa;. 
p. 50. 

1685. “ . . i un Bissava qniest comme un 
General Chingulais, ou Gouverneur des 
amides d’une province.”— i2f5c?/ro (Pr. tr.V 
102 . ■' : 

1803. “ . . . theBissauvas . . are gover- 
nors of the corles or districts, and are besides 
the principal military commanders.”— Per- 
cival’s Ceylon, 258. 

1860. “ the dissave of Oovah,who had 
been sent to tranquillize the disturbed dis- 
tricts, placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents” (in 1817).— Ceylon, 
ii. 91. 

Bitch; andBitcher. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of which 
see Mahratta Bitch. 


Bia, n.p. A port at the south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. The town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dvlpa. The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here 
by treaty vdth Bahadut* Shah of 
Guzerat, in 1535. It was once very 
famous for the sieges which the Portu- 
guese successfully withstood (1538 and 
1545) against the successor of Bahadur 
Shah, ^ It still belongs to Portugal, 
but is in great decay^ 

c. 700. (Chinese annals of the T’ang dy- 
nasty mention Tiyu as a port touched at by 
vessels bound for the Persian Gulf, about 
10 days before reaching the Indus. See Be- ‘ 
V^^nes in Mern. de VAcad. Inscript., xxxii. 

^ 1516. ** . . . there is a promontory, and 
joining close to it is a small island which 
contains a very large and fine town, which 
the Malabars call Biuxa and the Moors of 
the country call it Bxu. It has a very good 
harbour,” ko.— Barbosa, 59. 

1572. 

“ Succeder-lhe-ha alii Castro, queo estan- 
darte 

Portuguez terjC sempre levantadp, 
Conforme successor ao succedido ; 

Que hum ergue Bio, outro o defende er- 
guido.” Canioes, x. 67. 

By Burton : 

“ Castro succeeds, who Lusias estandard 
shall bear for ever in the front to 
wave; 

Successor the Succeeded’s work who 
endeth ; 

that buildeth Biu, this builded Biu de- 
f endeth.” 

1648. **At the extremity of this King- 
dom, and on a jimjecting point towards the 
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south lies the city Bin, where the Portu- 
guese have 3 strong castles; this city is 
called by both Portuguese and Indians 
Bive (the last letter, e, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
^ Island.’ ” — Van Twist, 13. 

1727. “Bin is the next Port. . . . It is 
one of the best built Cities, and best forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that ever I saw in 
India, md its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, tare sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulency ; 
but at present not above one-fourth of the 
City is inhabited.” — A. Mam. i. 137. 

Dinl-Sind, n.p. A name by whucli 
Sind is often called in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, no 
doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab traders who had 
preceded them. M&wal or Daibul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
at or near the site of modern Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
[devdlya), probably a Buddhist shrine, 
wdiich existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Mahommedans in 
711. The name of JDewal long survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of Sind or Sindi being added, j>ro- 
bably to distinguish it from some other 
place of resembling name, the name of 
DeivaUBind or Sindi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 

c. 700. The earliest mention of Dewal 
that we are aware of is in a notice of Chinese 
Voyages to the PersianGulf under the T’ang 
dynasty {7th and 8th centuries) quoted by 
Deguignes. In this the ships, after leaving 
Tiyw ^Biu) sailed 10 days further to another 
Ti^n near the great river Milim or Sinteii. 
This, no doubt, was Bewal near the great 
Mihmn or 8indhu, i.e. Indus. — Mem. de 
P Acad, des Inse., xxxiL S67. 

Q. 880. “There was at Behai a lofty 
temple (6 surmounted by a long pole, 
and on the pole was fixed a x'ed flag, which 
when the breeze blew was unfurled over the 
city . . . Muhammad informed Hajjdj of 
what he had done, and solicited advice . . . 
One day a reply was received to this eflfect : 
— ‘ Pix the manjanik . . . call the manja- 
nik-master,^ and tell him to aim at the flag- 
staff of which you have given a description,’ 
So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
broken ; at which the infidels were sore 
afflicted .” — Bilddiiri in Bllict, i. 120. 

c. 900. ‘‘From Nfirniasird to Behai is 8 
days’ journey, and from Behai to the junc- 
tion of the river Mihr^n with the sea, is 2 
parasangs .” — Ibn Khordddhah, in Elliot, i. 

976. “The City of Behai is to the west 
of the Mihr^n, towards the sea. It is a 
large mart, and the x^ort not only of this, 


but of the neighbouring regions. . . . ” — ■ 
Ibn Mauhal, in Elliot, i. 37. 

c. 1150.^ “ The ifiace is inhabited only be- 
cause it is a station for the vessels of Sind 
and other countries . . , ships laden with 
the productions of ’Umfin, and the vessels 
of China and India come to Behai. — 
IdT-isi, in ElUot, i. 77 . 

1228. “All that country down to the sea- 
shore was subdued. Malik Sinfin-ud-din 
Habsh, chief of Bewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Sultan. 

Kdsiri, in Elliot, ii. 326. 

1516. “Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
I . . . the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 leagues as far as Biulcinde, entering the 
Kingdom of XTlcinde, which is between 
Persia and India.” — Barbosa, 

1553. “From this Cax^e Jasque to the 
famous river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are thes^ places Guadel, Calara, Cala- 
mente, and Binl, the last situated on the 
most westerly mouth of the Indus.” — De 
Barros, Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

c. 1554. “ If you guess that you may be 
drifting to Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to Karaushi, or to enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Diul Sind.”~T/ie Mohit, in J. As. Soc. 
Ben., v. 463. 

1554. “He offered me the town of La- 
hori, i.e., Biuli Sind, but as I did not acceixt 
it I begged him for leave to depart.”— 
^AliKamiddn, in Journ. As., 1st oer. tom. ix. 
131. 

1572. 

“ Oiha a terra de XTlcinde f ertilissima 
E de Jaquete a intima enseada. ” 

Camdes, x. cvi. 

1614. “ At Binlsinde the Expedition in 
her former Voyage had deliuered Sir Boberfc 
Sherley the Persian Embassadour.”— Capi. 
W. Peyton, in Piirchas, i. 530. 

1638. “ Les Perses et les Arabes donnent 
au Royaume de Sindo le noih deBiul. ”— 
Mandelslo, 114. 

c. 1650. Binl is marked in Blaeu’s great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. 1666. “ ... , la ville la xdus Mdri- 
dionale est Binl. On la nomme encore 
Binl-Sind, et autrefois on I’a appellee Dobil 
.... II y a des Orientaux qui donnent le 
nom de Binr an Pais de Sinde.” — Tkevenot, 
V. 158. 

1727. “ All that shore from Jasques to 
Sindy, inhabited by uncivilized Peof)le, who 
admit of no Commerce wfith Strangers, tho’ 
Guaddel and Binl, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade.”— A. 
Mam. i. 115. 

Doab, s. and n.p. Pers. Hind, doah, 
‘two -waters,’ i.e., ‘Mesopotamia,’ the 
tract between two conflnent rivers. In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
tbe term always indicates the tract 
between tbe Ganges and Jnmna. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
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distinctive name, several of tliem com- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
nyep, Melina Bouby between 

^avi and Chenab, Jech boob, between 
Chenab, &c. These names 
have been invented by the 
I Wr Akbar.. The only Dodh 
known by that name in the 
. -I India is the liaichwr Dodh in 
f>.A country, lying' between 

the histna and TungabhadrI 

• Interj, Properly Hind. 
Guzarati dawdlil, an 
molo&vf (hitherto of obscure ety- 
-fnr rS ®^^^ted aloud by a petitioner 
frfv ^ Justice, or as 

if in V ®^PP^®®dtohave 

insfiVa rendering the 

Thevenot pointed out 200 
Norman Haro ! 
hni Un Brmce I * 

cii carry the privilege 

and Indian analogies 

onoted T 1^® statement of Ibn Batata 
^ Pve , tJiat it once did. 
bas ailL t^glisbman in Upper India 
‘ Dohai^ 7^,®®“ saluted by the calls of 
Aaraf f» Dohai ilfo- 

‘ Justioo^®^®^ JTompam Bahadur!’ 

0 King! 

iquence^ Jompany! ’-perhaps in con- 
follower } f “® .oppression by his 
erievanno 1°- reference to some 

to 

fr(m^^^ explanation 

fiaf, ‘alas ’ \Ti°’ and 

■Dhrase ‘ d 1 % toe 

exclamth!^'? ^ania,’ ‘ to make 
twice and*+i invocation of justice) 

This phrasi, how- 

in f er m~/ ns£al 

nhrase i«s # origm of a 

that the 

Sansk. d7Xf f- ^ form of the 
this is confin 

Batata, ^ 

clamation on ®^tor. ditra/w: “ an ex- 
hibiting hi 

implymg an • “™® ?• ^ 1 ^ . . . 

eeanoe in o ™precation of his ven- 
geance in case of disobedience” (Moles- 

to tile Prince evv5^ ^^dian cry also appeals 

of one of the good fortune 

nessed the callnf (4" wit- 

ration at tTerseyJ^ B.a.vo I brought into serious ope- 


iDOfWs Diet) ; also Tel. and Oanar. 
durdi, protest, prohibition, caveat, or 
veto in arrest of proceedings ( 
and (7. P. 5., MK.). 

c. 1340. “ It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter he assails him with 
the exclamation Bardhai m-Sultanl ‘*0 
Enemy of the Sultan.” — I swear by the 
head of the King thou shalt not enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest. The 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
he has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite .” — Ibn Batuta, 
hi. 412. 

The signification assigned to the words 
by the Moorish traveller probably only 
shows that the real meaning was unknown 
to his Musalman friends at Dehli, whilst 
its form strongly corroborates our etymo- 
logy, and shows that it still kept close to 
the Sanskrit. 

1609. “He is severe enough, but all 
helpeth not ; for his poore Eiats or clownes 
complaine of Iniustice done them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands.” — Hmokms, 
in Purehas, i. 223. 

c. 1666. “Quand on y vent arreter une 
personne, on crie seulement Boa p«dccAa; 
cette clameur a autant de force c|ue celle de 
haro en Normandie ; et si on defend h ^uel- 
qu’un de sortir du lieu oti il est, en disant 
'Dob, padccha, il ne pjeut partir sans se rendre 
criminel, et il est oblige de se in’esenter li 
la Justice.” — Thevenot, v, 61. 

1834. “The servant %voman began to 
make a great outer}’-, and wanted to leave the 
ship; and cried Bohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped.” — The 
Baboo, ii. 242. 

Boar, n.p. A name applied to tbe 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
with, rice and partially covered with 
forest, wMcb extends at tbe foot of tbe 
Himalaya mountains of Bbotan. It 
corresponds to tbe Terai furtber west ; 
but embraces tbe conception of tbe 
passes or accesses to tbe bill countiy 
from this last verge of tbe plain, and is 
apparently tbe Skt. dvdra, a gate or 
entrance. 

Bobund, s. Tbis word is not in tbe 
Hindi dictionaries (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appears to be sufficiently eluci- 
dated by tbe quotation : 

1787. “ That the power of Mr. Eraser to 
make dobunds, or new and additional em- 
bankments in aid of the old ones . . . was 
a power very much to be suspected, and 
very improper to be entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pools in perfect repair,” &;c. — Articles 
against W. Hastings, in Burke, vii. 98. 
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DoUy, s. Hind. daM, A compli- 
mentary offering of fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, sweetmeats and tbe like, 
presented usually on one or more trays ; 
also tlie daily basket of garden pro- 
duce laid before tbe owner by tbe 
Mall or gardener (“ tbe Aro% witb bis 
dolhf^)‘ Tbe proper meaning of ddli 
is ‘ a tray,’ or ‘ a pair of trays slung to 
a yoke,’ as used in making tbe offer- 
ings. 

Twenty years ago tbe custom of 
presenting dulls was innocent and 
merely complimentary; but, if tbe 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must bave since grown into a gross 
abuse, especially in tbe PunJ ab. 

1880. “Brass disbes filled with pistachio 
nuts and candied sugar are displayed here 
and there; they are the oblations of the 
would-be visitors. The English^ call these 
offerings dollies ; the natives dali. They 
represent in the profuse East the visiting 
cards of the meagre West.”— Baha, 84. 

1882. “ I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras officers 
who have seen the bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . See., received by 
single officials in a single day in the N’.'VV’. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy^, champagne, liquors, &c., 
received along with all the preceding in the 
Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should be ^ countenanced by 
Government.” — Letter in Pioneer Mml, 
March 15. 

Borne, Bbome; in S. India com- 
monly Bombaree, s. Hind. ' Dom or 
Lbmrd, Tbe name of a very low 
caste, representing some old aboriginal 
race, spread all over India. In many 
places they perform sucb offices as car- 
rying dead bodies, removing carrion, 
&c. They are often musicians ; in 
Oudb sweepers ; in Cbamparan pro- 
fessional tbieves (see BJllwfs Races of 
the N. IF. P.). It is possible, as bas 
been suggested by some one, that tbe 
Gypsy is tbis word. 

c. 1328. ** There be also certain others 
which be called Bumhri who eat carrion and 
carcases ; who have absolutely no object of 
worship ; and who have to do the drudgeries 

other x^eople, and carry loads. 

Oo^'danus, Hak. Soc, p, 21. 

1817. “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
are the class of mountebanks, buffoons, pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
like . . . The most dissolute body is that of 
the Dumbars or Dumbaru.”— Dubois^ 
468. 

Bondera Head, n.p. The soutbern- 


most point of Ceylon; called after a 
magmficent Buddbist sbrine there 
much frequented as a place of pil- 
grimage, wbicb was destroyed by tbe 
Portuguese in 1587. Tbe name is a 
corruption of Bewa-nagara, in Elu (or 
old Singalese) Dewu-nuwara ; in modern 
Singalese Deimndara (Ind, Antiq, i. 
329). Tbe place is identified by Ten- 
nent witb Ptolemy’s “ Dagana, sacred 
to tbe Moon. Is tbis name in any 
way tbe origin of tbe opprobrium 
; dunderhead ^ ’ Tbe name is so written 
in Dunnes Birectorg^ 5tb ed. 1780 
p. 59 ; also in a chart of the Bay of 
Bengal, without title or date, in Dal- 
rymple’s Collection. 

.1344* “We travelled in two days to the 
city of Binawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the ciiy . . . The city and 
its revenues are the property of the idol 
Jbn Batuta, iv. 184. 

Doney,. Dhony, s, la S. Indiana 
small native vessel, properly formed 
(at least tbe lower part of it) from a 
singletree. Tamil tom. Dr. Gundert 
suggests as tbe origin Sansk. drona 
‘ a wooden vessel.’ But it is perhaps 
connected witb tbe ^mdltonduga, ‘to 
scoop out’ ; and the word would then 
be exactly analogous to tbe Anglo- 
American^ ‘ dug-out.’ In tbe J. R.As, 
Soc. vol. i. is a paper by Mr. Edye* 
formerly H. M.’s Master Shipwright in 
Ceylon, on tbe native vessels of South 
India, and among others be describes 
tbe Boni (p. 13), with a drawing to 
scale. He calls it “ a huge vessel of 
ark-like form, about 70 feet long, 20 
feet broad, and 12 feet deep; witb'a 
flat bottom or keel part, which at tbe 
broadest place is 7 feet ... the whole 
equipment^^of these rude vessels, as 
well as their construction, is tbe most 
coarse and unseawortby that I have 
ever seen.” Prom this it would appear 
that the doney is no longer a ‘dug- 
out, as tbe suggested etymology, and 
Pyrard do la Yal’s express statement, 
indicate it to have been originally. 

1552. Castanbeda already uses the word 
as Portuguese : “foy logo cotra ho tone.”— 
iii. 22. 

1553. “Vasco da Gama having started 
... on the following day they were be- 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there came towards 
them more than 60 tones, which are small 
vessels, crowded with people.” — Barros I 
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1561. The word constantly occurs in 
this form (tone) in Cornet^ e.g,^ vol. i., pt. 1, 
403,502, &c. 

1606. There is a good description of the 
vessel in Goitveat f. 29. 

, c. 1610. ‘‘ Le basteau s’appelloit Bonny, 
e’est k dire oiseau, pource qu’il estoit pro- 
viste de voiles. ”—P?/nwd de la Val, 1. 65. 

' “La plupart de leurs vaisseaux 
sont dVne seule j)iece, qu’iis appeUent 
Tonny, et les Portugais Almedids.”-— i. 
278. 

1644. “ They have in this city of Cochin 
certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
:iMrana oi 5 or 6 pjums, so that they build 
above an iipi^er story called Bayleu, like a 
little house, thatched with Oki, and closed 
at the sides. This contains many pas- 
sengers, who go to amuse themselves on the 
rivers, and there are spent in this way many 
thousands of cruzados.”— Bocarro, MS. 

1666. “ . . . with 110 jpcM’aos, and 100 ca- 
turcs and 80 tonees of broad beam, full of 
people . . the enemy displayed himself 
on the water to our caravels.” — Faria y 
Soma, Asia Boring, i. 66. 

1672. “ . . . four fishermen from the 
town came over to us in a Tony.” — Bal- 
daeus, Ceylon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

1860. “ Amongst the vessels at anchor {at 
Galle) lie the dows of the Arabs, the Pata- 
mars of Malabar, the dhoneys of Coro- 
mandel. Ceylon, ii. 103. 

Dool), s. ^ IT. (Mb, from Skt. dUrvet, 
A very nutritious creeping grass ( Cyno-- 
don dactylon, Pers.), spread very gene- 
rally in India. In the hot weather of 
Ui:)per India, when its growth is scanty, 
it is eagerly sought for horses by the 
* grass-cutters.’ The natives, according 
to Eoxburgh, quoted hy Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The popular 
etymology from dhu^, ‘ sunshine,^ has 
no foundation. Its merits, its lowly 
gesture, its spinacling^ quality, give it a 
frequent place in native poetiy. 

1810. “ The dooh is not to be found every- 
where ; but in the low countries about Dacca 
. . . this grass abounds ; attaining to a pro- 
digious luxuriance ! V, M., 

i. 259. 

Doocaian, s. Ar. duJdcmy Pers. and 
II. duMn, a shop ; duMnddr, a shop- 
keeper. 

1554. ‘‘ And when you buy in the dukdns 
{ms ducoes), they don’t give picotaa (q.y.), 
and so the Dukkndkrs (os Bucamdares) 
gain . , . A. Nunes, 22. 

1810. “L’estrade elevde sur laqueUe le 
marchand^ est assis, et d’oii il montro sa 
marchandise aux acheteurs, est proprement 


ce^qu’on appelle dukan ; mot qui signifie, 
suivant son dtymologie, une estvade on 
platefornie, sur laquelle on se pent tenir assis, 
et que nous traduisons improprement par 
boutique.” — ^Note by SUvesti^e de Sacy in 
Belation de VFgypte, 304. 

1835. ‘‘The shop (dookkan) is a square 
recess, or ceil, generally about 6 or 7 feet 
high. ... Its floor is* even with the top 
of a mustuhali, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the^ front.”— Xayie’g 
Mod. Fgyptiam, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 

Dooputty, s. Hind. do-pattaJi, Beng. 
d^ipattd, &c. A piece of stiifip of ‘ two 
breadths,’ a sheet. “ The principal or 
only garment of women of the lower 
orders” (in Bengal — ^Wilson). Applied 
in S. India by native servants, when 
speaking theii* own language, to Euro- 
pean bed-sheets. 

Door^apooja. Sansk. Burgd-pujd, 

^ Worship of Durga.’ The chief Ilindii 
festival in Bengal, lasting for 10 clays 
in September— October, and forming 
the principal holiday-time of all the 
Calcutta offices. See Bussera. 

c. 1835. 

“And every Boorga Pooja would good 
I ,■ Mr. Simms, exifi ore 

The famous river Hoogly up as high as 
Barrackpore.” 

Lines in honour of the late Mr, 
Simms, Bole Ponjis, 1857, ii. 220. 

Boorsummnnd, n.p. Bfirsmiand; 
a corrupt form of Bvdra-^Samudra 
(Gate of the Sea), the name of the 
capital of the Balalas, a medieval 
dynasty in S. India, who ruled a 
countiy generally corresponding with 
Mysore. The city itself is identified 
with the fine ruins at Halabiclu, in the 
Hassan district of Mysore. 

c. 1300. ^ “ There is another country 
called Deogir. Its capital is called Dun! 
Samundfir.” — Bashlduddin, in Elliot, i. 73. 
(There is confusion in this.) 

1309. “The royal army marched from 
this ifiace towards the coinitiy of DCir 
Samun.”— in Elliot, iii. 49. 

1310. “ On Sunday, the 23rd .... he 
took a select body of cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th Shawwul reached the fort of 
Dhdr Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days.”“A7>i7r Khusru, ib. 88. See also 
Notices et Extraits, xiii. 171. 

Dorado, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
apparently a dolphin (not the ceta- 
ceous animal so called). The Gory- 
phaena hipgmrm of Day?s is called 
by Cuvier and Yalenciennes C. dorado. 
See also quotation from Drake, One 



iniglit doubt, because of the praise of 
its dayour in Boutins, y'bilst Day only 
says of tbe 0. Mpjmrtcs that “ these 
' dolphins are eaten by the natiyes.’’ 
Dryer, howeyer, uses an expression like 
that of Bontius : — The Dolphin is 
extolled beyond these,”— f.e. Bonito 
and Albicore (p. 12). 

1578. “When he is chased of the Bonito^ 
or great mackrel (whom the Aurata or Dol- 
phin also pursueth).” — Drcike, World En- 
compassed, Hak. Soc. 32. 

1631. “Pisces Dorados dicti a Portngal- 
ensibns, ab anreo qnem ferimt in cutecolore 
. ... hie piscis est longe optimi sai^oris, 
Bonitas bonitate excellens.” — Jac, BontH, 
Lib. V., cap. xix., 73. 

Boray, Burai, s. This is a South 
Indian equivalent of Sahib (q.y.)j 
Tamil iimii, ‘ Master.’ Sirma-^turai, 
‘small gentleman,’ is the equivalent 
of chotd Sdhih ; and turaisilni (corruptly 
doresdni) of ‘ Lady’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1837. “The Yakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A — says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he does not believe it, they turn to 
me grinning, and say, ‘ Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman.’”—Xci;ter6* from 
Madras, 86. 

Boria, s. PI. doriya, from dor, dori, 
a cord or leash ; a dog-keeper. 

1781. “Stolen . . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Law’s Baggage Boat .... by 
the Durreer that brought him to Calcutta.” 
— India Qazette, March 17th. 

Bow, s. Hind, ddo, A name mitch 
used on the Eastern frontier of Bengal 
as well as by Europeans in Burma, for 
the hewing knife, or bill, of various 
forms, earned by the races of those 
regions, andnsedbothfor cutting jungle 
and as a sword. DM is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this^ kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation bat an accidental one with the 
Hind. word. 

^ Bowie, s. Hind, daul, datdd. The 
ridge of clay marking the houndaiy 
between two rice fields, and retaining 
the water; called commonly in S. 
India a hund. It is worth noting that 
in Sussex doole is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms or parishes in the downs” 
{Wright, Did. of Ohs. and Drov. 
English). Also see the following : 

1851. “In the N.W. comer of Suffolk, 
where the country xs almost entirely open, 


the boundaries of the different parishes are ' 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which are known in the neighbour- 
hood as dools.” — Notes and Queries, 1st 
Series, vol. iv., p. 161. 

Bravidian, adj. The Sansk. term 
Drdvida seems to have been originally 
the name of the Oonj everam Kingdom 
(4th to 11th cent. A.D.), but in recent 
times it has been used as equivalent 
to ‘ Tamil.’ 

Aboat A.D, 700 Kumarila Bhatta 
calls the language of the South And- 
kradriwida-hhashd.'^ 

Indeed Bishop Caldwell has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Dracidet, of which Dramida (written 
Tiramida), and Dramila are old forms, 
are really^ the same word. It may he 
suggested as possible that the Tropnna 
of Pliny is also the same (see below). 

Dr. Caldwell proposed Dravidian as 
a convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Tulu, Kiidagu (or Coorg), andTelugu; 
the uncultivated Tuda, Kota, GOnd, 
lOiond, Oraon, Eajmahali. 

c. A.D. 70. “Pkom tbe mouth of Ganges 
where he entereth into tbe sea unto the cape 
Calingon, and the town Dandagula, are 
counted 725 miles ; from thence to Tropina 
where standetb the chiefe mart or towne 
of merchandise in all India, 1225 miles. 
Then to the jxromontorie of Perimula 
they reckon 750 miles, from which to the 
towme abovesaid Fatale . . . 620.” — BUny, 
by Phil. Holland, vi. chap. xx. 

A.D. 404. In a south-western direction 
are the following tracts . . . Surasbtrians, 
BMaras, and Dravidas. — Vardha-mihira, 
in JT. jK. a, jg,, 2nd Ser. v. 84. 

„ “ The eastern half of the Karbadda 

district, . . the Pulindas, the eastern half 
of the Dravidas . . . of all these the Sun is 
Lord.”— /A p. 231. 

c. 1045. “ Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
the Dravidas ... theKarnjitakas, Mahish- 
akas. . . . Pw'dna, by H. H. 

Wilson, 1865, ii. 177-8. 

1856. “ The idioms which are included 
in this work under the general term ‘ Dravi- 
dian’ constitute the vernacular sj^eech of 
the great majority of the inhabitants of S. 
IndmP—Caldioell, Comp. Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, 1st ed. 

1869. “The l>eople themselves arrange 
their countrymen under two heads ; five 
tQmi%6.Panch-gaura, belonging to the Hindi, 

Meaning probably, as Bisbop Caldwell sug- 
gests, what we should now describe as “TeZug-w- 
rawiWanguage.” 
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or as it is now generalljr called, the Aryan j 
group, and the remaining five, or Panch- \ 
Bravida, to the Tamil type. ’ /Si?* TT. Elliot^ 
in J. Ethn, Soc., IS:. S. i. 94. 

Drawers, Long, s. An old-fashioned 
term, probably obsolete except in 
Madras, equivalent to pyjamas (q. v.). 

1794. “The contractor shah engage to 
supply . . . every patient . . . with ... a 
clean gown, cap, shirt, and long drawers.’* 
— In Seton-Earrf ii. 115. 

Dressing-boy, Dress-boy, s. Madras 
term for the servant who acts as valet, 
corresponding to the Bearer (q. v.) of 
N. India. 1837. See Letters from 
Madras, 106. 

Druggerman, s. Neither this word 
for an ‘ interpreter,’ nor the Levantine 
dragoman, of which it was a quaint old 
English corruption, is used in Anglo- 
In(fian colloquial; nor is the Arab 
tarjimdrb, which is the correct form, a 
word usual in Hindustani. But the 
character of the two former words seems 
to entitle them not to be passed over in 
this Glossary. The Ai'abic is a loan- 
word from Aramaic targeman, metar(0- 
mdn, ^ an interpreter ’ ; the Jewish 
Targims, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptures, being named from the same 
root.^ The original force of the Aramaic 
root is seen in the Assyrian ragdmu, ‘ to 
speak,’ rigmih, / the word.’ See Proc. 
Soc,Bihl,Arch. 1883, p. 73, Belitsch, 

The Hebrew Lang, mewed in the Light 
of Assyrian Research, p. oO. 

In old Italian we find a form some- 
what nearer to the Arabic (see Fegolotti) : 

c. 1270. “After this my address to the 
assembly, I sent a message to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of mine .”— of 
James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 538. 

Villehardouin, early in the 13th century, 
uses drughement. 

c. 1309. “II avoitgens illec qui savoient 
le Sarrazinnois et le fran 9 ois que Ton apelle 
drugemens, qui enromancoient le Sarrazin- 
nois au Conte Pevvoii^—Joinville, ed. de 
Wailly, 182. 

c. 1343. “And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (turci- 
inanni).”~Pq( 7 oZoiii’s in CatJmy, 

&c. ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1404. “. . . . el maestro en Theologia 
dixo por su Truximan que dixesse al Senor 
^ aquella carta que su fijo el rey le embiara 
non la sabia otro leer, salvo el , . . — 

Clarijo, 446. 

1613. “To the Prq;a?i Shoare, where I 
landed Feb. 22 with fourteene English men 
more, and a lew or Bruggerman.’* — T. Co- 
ryat, in Purcka s, ii. 1813. 


1615. '“ E dietro, a cavallo, Idragomanni, 
cioh interpreti della repubblica e con loro 
tutti i dragomanni degli altri ambasciatori 
ai loro luoghi.”— P. ddla Valle, i. 89. 

1738. 

“ Till I cried out, you prove yourself so 
able, 

Pity! you was not Druggerman at 
Babel*! 

For had they found a linguist half so 
good, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
stood.”— Pope, after Poyinc, Sat, iv. 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from Span. 
trujaman) the old French truchement, 
Low Latin drocmandus, turchimamms, Low 
Greek Spayoiifiavo^, &c. 

Drumstick, s. The colloquial name 
in the Madras Presidency for the long 
slender pods of the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, Gaertner, the Horse-Badish 
Tree (q. v.) of Bengal. 

Dub, s. Telugu dahha, a small 
copper coin, value 20 cash ; whence it 
comes to stand for money in general. 
It is curious that we have also an 
English provincial word, ^‘Buhs^ 
money, E. Sussex ” {Holloway, Gen. 
Bict. of Provincialisms, Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang *to dub up,’ for to pay 
up, is common (see Sla7ig Bid.). 

1781. In “ Table of Prison Expenses and 
articles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving ” (i.e. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have — 
“Eight cheroots ... 0 1 0. 

“The prices are in dubs, and 
cash. The fanam changes for 11 dubs and 
4 cash.” — 111 Lives, of the Lwxdsays, iii. 

DubashjDobash, Debash, s. Hind. 
dubhashiya, dohasM (lit. ‘man of two 
languages ’ ) . An Interpreter ; obsolete 
except at Madras, and perhaps there 
also now. The Babash was at that 
Presidency formerly a usual servant 
in every household; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q. v.). 

According to Drummond the word 
has a peculiar meaning in Guzerat: “A 
Doobasheeo in Guzerat is viewed as an 
evil spirit, who by telling lies, sets 
people by the ears.” This illustrates 
the original meaning of dtthash, which 
might be rendered in Bunyan’s fashion 
, as Mr. Two-Tongues. 

1673. “The Moors are very grave and 
1 haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
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to return an Answer by a slave, bu,t by a 
Deubasb.’— 30. 

1693. '‘The chief Buhashi was oi’dered 
to treat .... for putting a stoj) to their 
procee(lings.”--H7iecfe?’, i. 279. 

1780. “ He ordered his Buhash to give the 
messenger two i)agodas (sixteen shillings); 
—it was poor reward for having received 
two wounds, and risked his life in bringing 
him intelligence.”— Letter of T. Munro, iii 
lAfe, i. 26. ■ 

1800. “The Bnhash. .there ought to be 
hanged for ^having made difficulties in col- 
lecting the rice. ” — Letter of Sir A. Wellesley. 
in do. 259. , . 

c. 1804. “I could neither understand 
them nor they me ; but they would not give 
me up until a Behash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
palanquin.”— A of Mrs. Skenoood, 
272. 

1809. “He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and Be- 
hashes.” — Ld. Vcde7itia, i. 315. 

1810. “In this first boat a number of 
dehashes are sure to arrive.”— 

F.Jf., i. 133. 

, , “ The Buhashes, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss of caste, and ab- 
solute destruction to any Brainin who should 
dare to unveil the mysteries of their sacred 
language.” — Morton\s Life of Lei/den, 30. 

1860. “ The moodliars and native officers 
. . . were suiDerseded by Malabar Buhashes, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but ex- 
tOTtion,^’-^Te7i7ient, Ceylon^ ii. 72. 

Biibbeer, s. Pers. Hind. daht7% ‘a 
writer or secretary.’ It occurs in 
Pehleyi as dehi7% connected with the 
old Pers. dipt, ^writing.’ The word 
is quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760. “The King. . . referred the ad- 
justment to his Buhheer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahomedan Princes.” — 07 ' 7 ne, 
ii. sect. ii. 601, 

Dubber, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
daWali; also, according to Wilson, 
Guzerati dabaro ; Mahr. dabara. A 
large oyal vessel, made of green 
buffalo-hide, which, after drying and 
stiffening, is used for holding and 
transporting ghee or oil , The word is 
used in North and South alike. 

1554. “Butter (a <7Mmteiga, i.e. ghee) 
sells by the maund, and comes hither (to 
Ormuz) from Bacoraa and from Reyxel ; * 


the most (however) that comes to Ormuz is 
from Oiul and from Mamgalor, and comes 
in certain great jars of hide, dabaas,”— A. 
]Srwies,23. 

1673. “ Did they not boil their Butter it 
would be rank, but after it has pa,ssed the 
Fire they kept it in Buppers the year 
round.”— 118. 

1727. (From the Indus Delta.) “They 
export great Quantities of Butter, which they 
gently melt and put up in Jars called Bup- 
pas, made of the Hides of Cattle, almost in 
the Figure of a Glob, with a Neck and 
Mouth on one Side.” — A. Bam. i. 126. 

1808. “ Purhhoodas Shet of Broach, in 
whose books a certain Mahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Grore of Rupees 
... in early life brought . . . ghee in dub- 
bers upon his own head hither from 
Baroda, and retailed it . . . . in open 
Bazar.” — E. D7m77V77iond, Illust7'atio7is, Ac. 

1810. “. . . dubbabs or bottles made of 
green hide.” — Williamson, F. Jf., ii. 139. 

1845. “ I find no account made out by the 
Xjrisoner of what became of these diibbas 
oigheed^~(A. O. by Sir C. Nainer in Sind, 
35# 

Bucks, s. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service; the correlative of the 
Mulls of Madras and of the ftui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the teimi next following. 

1860. “ Then came Sire Jhone by Waye 
of Balclagh and Hormuz to ye Costys *of 
Ynde . . . And atte what Place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe, theyre ye ffolke clepen 
(quasi DUCES INDIAE).”— 
Extract from a MS. of the Ti'avels of /Sir 
John Mamidevill in the E. Indies, lately 
discovered (Calcutta). 

Bucks, Bombay. See Bumuielo. 

I860. “A fish nearly related to the sal- 
mon is dried and exported in large quantities 
from Bombay, and has acquired the name 
of Bombay Bucks.” — Masoii, Bm'mah, 21Z. 

Buffadar, s. Hind, (from Arabo- 
Pers.) daf'‘adar, the exact rationale of 
which name it is not easy to explain. 

A petty officer of native police (v. bur- 
kundauze, v.),* and in regiments of 
Irregular Oavahy, anon-commissioned 
officer corresponding in rank to a 
corporal or uaik. * 

1803. “The pay . . . for the duffadars 
ought not to exceed 35 rupees. TFe&a^o/z, 
ii. 242. 


* Ricliel is the name of one of the Delta branches 
of the Indus, which was at one time the most fre- 
quented by trade, but is now choked. Gliee wa.s 
a great export from the Delta, as the quotation 
from A. Hamilton shows; and see for liichel, 
Burnes, Travels, i. 212, 2nd ed. 


Bitter, s. Ar. Hind.’ daftar. Col- 
loquially * the office,’ and inter- 
changeable with mtcher7'y, except that 
the latter generally implies an office 
of the nature of a Court. Daftar- 
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liMn a is more accurate. Tlie . original 
Ai'ab. daftar is from the Greek 
= 07iemhramim, ‘ a parchment,’ and 
thin ^ paper ’ (whence also diphtheria), 
and was applied to loose sheets filed 
on a string, which formed the record 
of accounts; hence daftar becomes ‘ a 
register,’ a public record. In Arab, 
any account-book is still a daftar. 

In S. India da/to means a bundle of 
connected papers tied up in a cloth. 

c. 1590. “Honest experienced officers 
upon whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
ness shines, write the agreement upon loose 
pages and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets, 
into which all sanads are entered, are called 
the daftar.” — Ain, I 260, and see Bloch- 
many’s note there. 

Dufterdar, s. Arab. Pers. Hind. 
dciftardar, is or was “the head natiye 
revenue officer on the Collector’s and 
Sub-Collector’s establishment of the 
Bombay Presidency.” — Wilson, 

In the provinces of the Tmkish 
Empire the Daftardar was often a 
minister of great power and import- 
ance as in the case of Mahommed Bey 
Daftardar, in Egypt in the time of 
Mahommed ’ Ali Pasha (see Lands Mod, 
Egijx)tns,, 1860, pp. 127-128). The 
account of the constitution of the 
office of Daftardar in the time of the 
Mongol conqueror of Persia, Hulagfi, 
will be found in a document translated 
by Hammer-Purgstall in his Gesch, der 
Goldenen Horde, 497-501. 

Duftery, s. Hind, doftarl. A ser- 
vant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting and 
binding them; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, making of envelopes, 
4&:c. In Madras these offices are done 
by a Moochee, q. v. 

1810. “The Duftoree or office-keeper 
attends solely to those general matters in an 
office which do not come within the notice 
of the crannies, or clerks.” — Williamson, 
V,M., i. 275. 

Duggie, s. A word used in the Pegu 
teak trade, for a long squared timber. 
Milburn (1813), says: “Duggies are 
timbers of teak from 27 to 30 feet long, 
and from 17 to 24 inches square.” Sir 
A. Phayre believes the word to be a 
corruption of the Burmese htdp~gyi. 
The first syllable means the ‘cross- 
beam of a house,’ the second ‘big’; 
hence ‘ big-beam.’ , ’ 


Dligong, s. The cetaceous mammal 
Halicore dugong. The word is Malay 
d'llyimg, also Javan, duyung; Macassar, 
ruyung. The etymology we do not 
know. 

Dumbcow, V., and Dumbcowed, 
participle. To brow-beat, to cow; and 
cowed, brow-beaten, set-down.. This 
is a capital specimen of Anglo-Indian 
dialect. Bam klidna, ‘to eat one’s 
breath,’ is a Hind, idiom for ‘ to be 
silent.’ Hobson- Jobson converts this 
into a transitive verb,* to damhhdo, and 
both spelling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian use 
to imply coiuing and silencing. 

Dumdum, n.p. The name of a 
military cantonment 4J miles N. W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery. 

The name, which occurs at intervals 
in Bengal, ris no doubt Pers. Hind. 
damdama, ‘ a mound or elevated 
battery.’ At Dumdum w^as signed the 
treaty wffiich restored the British 
settlements after the re-capture of 
Calcutta in 1757. 

Dumpoke, s. A name given in the 
Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked dish, 

' consisting usually of a duck, boned 
and stuffed. The word is Pers. 
darnpukht, ‘air-cooked,’ i,e, baked. 
A recipe for a dish so-called, as used 
in Akbar’s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation : 

c. 1590. “Darnpukht. 10 sers meat; 2s. ghi; 

1 s. onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 10 in. pepper ; 

2 d. cardamoms.” — Ain, i.' 61. 

1673. ‘ ‘ These eat highly of all Flesh Bum- 
poked, which is baked with Spice in 
Butter.”— Fryer, p. 93, 

,, “Baked Meat they call Dumpoke 
which is dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose G-ravy they swallow Bice 
dry Boiled.— 404. 

*1089. “ . . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 
that is boil’d with Butter in any small Ves- 
sel, and stuft with Eaisons and Almonds is 
another ” (Dish). — Ovvngton, 397, 

Dumree, s. Hind, damrl, a copper 
coin of very low value, not'now exist- 
ing.— See under Dam. 

1823. In Malwa “there are 4 cowries to 
agunda; Sgundas toadumrie; 2dumries 
to a chedaum ; 3 dumries to a ^?/wdumrie ; 
and 4 dumries to an adillah or half pice.”— 
Malcohn, Central India, 2nd ed. ii. 194. 
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Bimgaree, s. A Mndof coarse and 
inferior cotton clotli; (Hind, dangn^ 
but it is not in any dictionary that we 
know). • 

1613. “We traded with the NaturciUs for 
Cloves ... by bartering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of €amhay and Gorormudell 
for Cloves. The sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. OcmdaJceens of Barochk, 
6 Cattees of Cloves . . . Bon^erijns, the 
finest, twelve.”-— C«P!5. in Fiirchas, 

i. 363. 

1673. “ Along the Coasts are Bombaim 

. . . Carwar for Bungarees and the weighti- 
est pepper.”— 86. 

1813. “Dungarees (pieces to a ton) 400.” 
—■MiUMThi, ii. 221. 

1868. “Snch dungeree as you now pay 
half a rupee a yard for, you could then buy 
from 20 to 40 yards per rupee.” — Miss 
Trere’s Deccan Days^ p. xxiv. 

Durbar, s. AGoni’torLeYee. Pers. 
darheir. Also the executive Govern- 
ment of a Native State {Carnegie), 

1609. ‘ ‘ On the left hand, thorow another 
gate you enter into an inner court where the 
King keepes his Barbar.”— ifftici’ins, in 
Furckas, i. 432. 

1616, “The tenth of lanuary, I went to 
Court at foure in the euening to the Burbar, 
which is the place where the Mogoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to receiue 
Petitions and Presents, to giue commands, 
to see and to be seene.” — >S' m* T, Roc^ in 
Furchas, i. 541, 

1633. “This place they call the Berba 
(or place of Councill) where Law and Justice 
was administered according to the Custome 
of the Conn trey.” — W, Bruton, m Hakh^yt, 
V. 51. 

c. 1750. “. . . . . ii faut se rappeller 
ces terns d’humiliations Okie Francois 6toient 
forc<5s pour le bien de lem* commerce, d’aller 
timidement porter leurs presens et leurs 
hommages h de petis chefs de ^Bourgades 
que nous n’admetons aujourd’hui h nos Bor- 
bards que lorsque nos int^rets i’exigent.” 
—Letter of M. dc Bussy, in Cmnhridgds 
Account, p. xxix. 

1703. “At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the affection entertained by the 
natives for Sir William J ones. The Profes- 
sors of the Hindu Law, who were in the habit 
of attendance upon Mm, burst into unre- 
strained tears when they spoke tome.”— 
Fei(/mnoutk, 3femA, 2S>9. 

1809. “ It was the durbar of the native 
Oentoo Princes.”— Xd. Valentia, i, 362. 

1875. “ Sitting there in the centre of the 
durbar, we assisted at our first nautch.”— 
J/. E, Grant Duff, in Contenip, Rev., Jnly. 

Durgall, s. Pers. dargah. Properly 
a royal court. But the habitual use of 
the word in India is for the shrine of a 


(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782. “Adjoining is a durgaw or burial 
place, with a view of the river.”— 

102 . 

1807. “The dburgaw may invariably 
be seen to occupy those scites pre-eminent 
for comfort and beauty.” — WiUuimmi, Ori- 
ental Field Sports, 24. 

1828, , . , he was a relation of the 

. . . superior of the Burgah, and this is now 
a sufficient protection.”— dVie Kuzzilbash, 
ii. 273. 

Durian, Dorian, s. Malay duren, 
Molucca form duriydn, from dim, ‘ a 
thorn or prickle,’ the great fruit of 
the tree (N. 0. JBombaceae) called by 
botanists Burio zihetMms, D. 0. The 
tree appears to he a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islands ; from which it has been car- 
ried to Tenasserim on one’ side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 

The earliest European mention of 
this fruit is that by Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
Jones : “In this Island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which, 
they call duriano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found vithin, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVth Cent,, 
p. 9). 

We give the original Latin of Poggio 
below, which must be more correctly 
rendered thus; “They have a green 
fruit wMch .they call durian, as big as 
a water-melon. Inside there are five 
things like elongated oranges, and 
resembling thick butter, with a com- 
bination of flavours.” (See Carletti, 
below.) 

The aona?^ in Sumatra often forms a 
staple az'ticle of food, as the jack (q. v.) 
does in Malabar. By natives and old 
European residents of the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the is 

regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a diffictiltj^ in getting over the 
peculiar, strong, and ofiensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nic!^ame of stancher, ‘ ‘ When 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become passionately fond of it.” 
[Crawfurd, H, of Ind. Arch, i. 419.) 
Our forefathers had not such delicate 
noses, as may be gathered from some 
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of tlie older notices. A goyernor of 
the Straits, some thirty years ago, used 
to compare th.Q Dorian to ‘carrion in 
custard.’ 

c. 1440. “Eructumviridem hahent nomine 
dnrianum, magnitndine cucnmeris, in quo 
sunt quinque veluti malarancia oblonga, 
varii sap oris, instar butyri coagnlati.”^ — 
For/gii, de Varietate FortunaCi Lib. iv. 

1552. “Durions, which are fashioned 
like artichokes” (!) — Cmtanheda, ii. 355. 

1553. “Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of durions, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 
that the Malaca merchants tell how a cer- 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of great value, and he consumed the 
whole of it in guzzling durions and in gallan- 
tries among the Malay girls .” — JBaiTOSy II. 
vi. 1. 

1563. “A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese India) tells me that he remem- 
bers to have read, in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, ‘ nohiles durianes.’ I have since 
asked him to find the passage in order that I 
might trace it in the Latin, but upj to this 
time he says he has not found it. ” — Garcia, 
f. 85. 

1588. “ There is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongiie durion, and is so good that 
I have heard it affirmed by manie that have 
gone about the worlde, that it doth exceed e 
in savour all others that ever they had 
seene or tasted ...... Some do say 

that have seene it that it seemeth to be that 
wherewith Adam did trangresse, being 
carried away by the singular savour.” — 
Farkds Mendoza, ii, 318. 

1598. “ Duryoen is a fruit yt only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so much comeded by 
those which have proued ye same, that there 
is no fruite in the world to bee compared 
with it.”—Xwsc/ioi<?n., 102. 

1599. The Borian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and he did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and liatural 
kind could be tasted which possessed a 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
odours and flavours than this did. — See 
Yiaggi, Florence, 1701 ; Pt. II. p. 211, 

1601. “Buryoen .... ad apertionem 
primam. . . putridum coepe redolet, sed 

dotem tamen divinam illam omnem gustui 
profundit.”— iv. 33. 

1615. “ There groweth a certaine fruit, 
prickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one’s 
list, the best in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at an 
easierate. It must be broken with force 
and therein is contained a white liquor like 
vnto creame, never the lesse it yields a very 
vnsauory sent like to a rotten oynion, and 
it is called Esturion” {probaf>ly a mis- 
print). — De Monfart, 27. 

1727. “ The Bureau is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People’s Noses, 


for it smells very like ... . but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes. ’’—A. Ham, ii. 81. 

1855. “The fetid Borian, prince of fruits 
to those who like it,* but chief of abomina- 
tions to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow within the present territories of Ava 
but the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
nasserim Coast. King Thara wadi used to lay 
post-horses from Martaban to Ava, to bring 
his odoriferous delicacy.”- -if on io Ava 
London, 1858, 161. 

1878. “The duriaa will grow as large 
as a man’s head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spines, set hexagonally upon 
its hard skin, and when ripe it falls ; if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
injury or death may be the result.”-^ 
M^Nah', Perak, 60. 

Durwaun, s. Hind, from Pers, 
darivdn. A doorkeeper. A domestic 
servant so called is usual in the larger 
houses of Calcutta. He is porter at 
the gate of the compoiHld ( q. v. ). 

c. 1755. “Berwau.”— List of servants 
in Ives, 50. 

1781. (After an account of an alleged at- 
tempt to seize Mr. Hicky’s Darwdn). “ Mr. 
Hicky begs leave to make the following re- 
marks. That he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleej), as a Boor-van is 
well known to be the alarm of the House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to 
carryhim off,— and their precipitate flight 
the moment they heard Mr. Hicky’s Voice 
puts it past a Doubt. Pveflections on the 
consequence of the late attempt made to 
Assassinate the Printer of the original Ben- 
gal Gazette (in the same, April 14th). 

1784. “ Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary and horrid murder was com- 
mitted upon the Birwan of Thomas Martin, 
Lsq.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 12. 

^ “ In the entrance passage, often 

on both sides of it, is a raised floor ■with one 
or two open cells, in which the Darwaus 
(or door-keepers) sit, lie, and sleep— in fact 
dwell.” — Qalc, Jtevieiv, vol. lix. p. 207. 

Dussera, Dassora, Basekra, s. 

Sansk. dasaliard. Hind, daahara, 
Mahr. dasrd. 

The nine->nighU (or ten days) festival 
in October, also called Durgdr-2)fijd 
(v, Boqrga-p.). In the west and south 
of India this holiday, taking place 
after the close of the wet season, be- 
carae a great military festival, and the' 
period when military expeditions were 
entered upon. The Mahrattas were 
alleged to celebrate the occasion in- 
a way characteristic of them, by des- 
troying a village ! 

The popular etjonolog}’- of the word 
is das, ‘ ten (sins) ’ and liar,^ that which 
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removes (or expiates’). It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day being the 10th of the month (Ahina); 
blit the origin is decidedly obscure. 

c. 1590. ‘‘The autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect from the Deshereh, which is 
aimther Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from the beginning of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra. ’’—({rMioi'a’s) 
Ai/een, ed. ISOQ, i. 307. 

1785. “ On the anniversary of the Bns- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ten men.” — Tippoo's Letters, 162. 

1799. “On the Institution and Cere- 
monies of the Hindoo Festival of the Bus- 
rah,” published il820) in Trans. Bomb. 
Lit Society, iii. 73 seqq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. “The Courts. . .are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called dussarali.”—i'7f«5/i JReport, 37. 

1813. “This being the desserah, a great 
Hindoo festival . . . we resolved to delay 
our departure and see some part of the 
ceremonies.” — Forbes, Or. 3£em, iv. 97. 

Dnstoor, Bustoory, s. Pers.-Hind. 
dmtur^ ‘custom,’ dasUm, ‘that which is 
customary.’ That commission or per- 
centage on the money passing in any 
cash transaction which, with or without 
acknowledgment or permission, sticks 
to the fingers of the agent of payment. 
Such ‘ customary ’ appropriations are, 
we believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ; a fact of which 
newspaper corresj>ondence from time 
to time makes us aware, though 
Europeans in India, in condemning 
the natives, often forget, or are 
ignorant of this. In India the practice 
is perhaps moi‘e distinctly recognized, 
as the word denotes. Ibn Batiita tells 
us that at the Court of Dehli, in his 
time (c. 1340), the custom was always 
for the officials to deduct of every 
suni which the Sultan ordered to be 
paid from the treasury (see I. B. iii. 
pp. 408, 426‘, etc.). 

1638.^ “ Ces rullets ne sont point nourris 
ail logis, niais out leurs gages, dont ils 
s’entretiennent, quoy qu’ils ne montent qu’S 
tmis ou quatre llopias i^ar moys. . . mais 
us ont leur tour du baston, qu’ils appellent 
Testury, qu’ils prennent dii consentement 
du Maistre de celuy dont ils achettent quel- 
que chose.” — Maudehlo, Paris, 1659, 224. 

1780. ^ “It never can be in the power of 
a superintendent of Police to reform the 
numberless^ abu.ses which servants of every 
denomination have introduced, and now 


support on the Broad Basis of Bustoor.” — 
Eiclcy’s Bengal Gazette, April 

: 1785. “ The Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or Bustoor 
is charged by the Bank, or permitted to be 
taken by any Agent or Servant employed 
by them.”— In Seton-Karr, i. 130. 

1795. “All servants belonging to the 
Company’s Shed have been sdrictly pro- 
hibited from demanding or receiving any 
fees or dastoors on any pretence whatever.’ 
— Ib/d. ii. id 

1824. “The profits however he made 
during the voyage, and by a dustoory on 
all the alms given or received . . - were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples had a quarrel with 
him.”— ed. 1844, i. 198. 

1866. “ . . .of all taxes small and great 
the heaviest is dmtooree.'’ --Trei'e/j/an, 
Lavdc Bungalow, 217. 

Bustuck, s. Pers. dastaJc. A pass or 
permit. The dustuchs granted by the 
Company’s covenanted servants in the 
early half of last century seem to have 
been a constant instrument of abuse, 
or bone of contention, with the native 
authorities in Bengal. 

1716. “ A passport or dustuck, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods specified from being visited or 
stopped.”— 0?me, ed. 1803, ii. 21. 

1748. “ The Zemindar near Pultah hav- 
ing stopped several boats with English 
Busticks and taken money from them, and 
disregarding the Phousdar’s orders to clear 
them. . . . .’’—In Lo? 2 g, 6. 

1763. “The dignity and benefit of cur 
Bustucks are the chief badges of honour, 
or at least interest, we enjoy from our P/w?’- 
mciund.” — From the Chief and Council at 
Dacca in Van Sittart, i. 210. 

Bwarka, n. p. More properly 
raha or Dvdrilm, quasi l/carog-TruXo?, ‘ the 
City with many gates,’ a very sacred 
Hindu place of pilgrimage, on the ex- 
treme H.W. iioint of peninsular Gruzerat ; 
the alleged royal city of Krishna. It is 
in the small state called Okha, which 
Gen. Legrand J acob pronounces to be 
“ barren of aught save superstition and 
piracy. ’ ’— ( 2V. Bo. Geog. Soc* vii. 161.) 
Dvdrilm iQ, we apprehend, the BapuKr) of 
Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, published in Tol. I. of the Indian 
Antiquary, p. 370, the place appears, 
transcribed as i?Aa7Tu7i;y. 

c. 1590. ^'‘Th.e Fifth Division is Jugget 
(see Jigat), which is also called Baurka, 
Kishen came from Mehtra, and dwelt at this 
place, and died here. This is considered as 
a very holy spot by the Brahmins.”— A 
by Gladwin, ed. 1800, ii. 76. 
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Eagle-wood, s. The name of an 
aromatio woodfrom Oamboja and some 
other Indian regions, chiefly trans- 


gangetio. It is the “ odorous wood 


referred to by Gamoes in the quota- 
tion under Champa. We have some- 
where read an explanation of the name 
as applied to the substance in question, 
because this is flecked and mottled, 
and so supposed to resemble the 
plumage of the eagle ! The word is in 
fact due to a corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
name of the wood, agTiriX- A form, 
probably, of this is ayil, which Grundert 
gives as the Malay alam word.* Erom 


this the Portuguese must have taken 


their aguila, as we find it in Barbosa 
(below), or pao (wood) d’ aguila, made 
into aquila, whence French hois d'aigle, 
and Eng. eagle -wood. The Malays 
call it Kayu (wood)-gahrti, evidently 
the same name, though which way 
the etymology flowed it is difficult to 
say. 

The best quality of this wood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
the result of disease in a tree of the N. 
0. Leguminosae, the Aloexglon agallo- 
tlmm, Loureiro, growing in Oamboja 
and S. Cochin China, whilst an in- 
ferior kind, of like aromatic qualities, 
is produced by a tree of an entirely 
different order, Aquilaria agallocJia, 
Eoxb. (N, 0. Aguilar iaceae), which is 
found as far north as Silhot.f 

Eagle-wood is another name for 
aloes-wood, or aloes (q.v.) as it is 
termed in the English Bible. It is 
curious that Bluteau, in his great 
Portuguese Vocahulario, under Eao 
d\Aguila, jumbles ux3 this aloes-wood 
with Socotrine Aloes. KyaKKoxov was 
known to the ancients, and is de- 
scribed by Dioscorides (c. A.D. 65). In 
Liddell and Scott the word is rendered 

the bitter aloe ; ’’ which seems to in- 
volve the same confusion that is made 
by .Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of the article 
given by Forbes Watson are Garroiu- 
and Garroo-'wood, nyZa-wood, ugger-, 
and tugger- (!) wood. 


Eoyle says “ Malmjm offilay but this is ap- 
parently a misprint for Malayalatji. 

t We do not find certain information as to 
wliich tree produces the eagle-wood sold in the 
Teniisserim bazars. 


1516. 

Eas Eragoarias, epretps que elkis valem em 
Calicut . . . ' 

^ 

Aguila, cada Parazola (see that word) cle 
300 a 400 (fanams) 

Lenho aloes verdadeiro, negro, pesado, e 
miiito fino yal 1000 {fcmams)L* — Bar- 
hosa (Lisbon), 393. 

1563. R. And from those parts of 
which you speak, comes the true lign-aloes ? 
Is it produced there ? 

“0. Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the parts about 0. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which we call aguila hrava), as we have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to be exported to 
Bengala under this name of aguila 6mm; 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. . . 
Garda, f. 119r.-120. 

1613. . . A aguila, arvore alta e 

grossa, de folhas como a Olyveira.’ 
dinho de Eredia, f. 15 r. 

1774. ^^Kimidmon . . . Oud el hochor, et 
Agadj oudi, est lenom hdbreu, arabe, et turc 
d’un bois iiomind par les Anglois Agal- 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar, 
dont on a deux diverses sortes, savoir: 
O'ud mawdrdi, e’est la meilleure. Oud 
KakuUi, est la moindre sorte.” — Niehuhr, 
Ees. deVArahie, xxxiv. 

1854. (In Cachar) “the eagle- wood, a 
tree yielding uggur oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhet, where it is broken up and distilled.” 
— Hooker, Himalayan Journals, ed. 1855, ii. 
318. 


The existence of the aguila tree {darakhk 
iJud) in the Silhet hills is mentioned by 
Abu’l Fazl [Gladxohds Ayeen, ii. 10; orig. 
i. 391). ^ 


Earth-oil, s. Petroleum, such as 
that exported from Burma . . . The 
term is a literal traiislatiou of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-gyoung on the Irawadi, lat. c, 
20 ° 22 '. 


1755. “ Baynaii-Goung ... at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, ■who are chiefly 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country.”— iJuArer, in 
Ealryrnplds Or, Rep, i. 172. 

1810. Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth-oil, . . . which is imported from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast.” 
— Williamson, F. M., ii. 21-23. 


Ecka, s. A small one-horse carriage 
used by natives. It is Hind, ehka from 
eh, ‘ one.’ But we have seen it written 


* This Vigil aloes, “ geiiuiine, l)lack, iieavy, very 
choice, is presumably the tine kind from Cliampa' ; 
the aguila the inferior product. 
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acre, and punned ui)on as qua,si-acAer 
by those ■who bad travelled in it ! 

1811. “ . . . perhaps the simplest car- 
riage that can be imagined, being nothing 
more than a chair covered with red cloth, 
and fixed upon an axle-tree between two 
small wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one 
1101 * 80 , wdio has no other harness than a girt, 
to which the shaft of the carriage is fas- 
tened.’ —>5’bfryn6‘, iii. 

1834. “One of those native carriages 
called ekkas was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a rneat-safe, jilaced upon 
the axletree of two wheels, but the sides 
are composed of hanging curtains instead 
of wire pannels .” — The Baboo^ ii. 4. 

Eed, s. Arab, ’/d A Maliommedan 
holy festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two sucb, 
called there the km aud chotl (or 
Oreat and Little) ^Icl. The former is 
the commemoration of Abraham’s 
sacrifice, tbe victim of wMcb was, 
according to the Mabonimedans, Ish- 
mael. This is called among other 
nmiQS, Bahr-Id, tlie “ Bull ’ A?,” but 
this is usually corrupted by ignorant 
natives _as well as Europeans into 
Balm- Id (Hind, hahra, f. halm, a 
goat). Tbe other is the "Id of the 
Marnazcm, viz., the termination of the 
annual fast ; the festival called in 
Turkey Bairam, and by old travellers 
sometimes the ^ ‘ Mahommedan Easter. ’ ’ 
c. 1610. “Le temps dii ieiisne finy on cele- 
bre vne grande feste, et des idus solennelles 
qu’ils ayent, qiii s’appelle ydu .” — Burard 
de la Val, i. 104. 

1673. “ The New Moon before the New 
Year (which commences at the Vernal 
Bqulnox), js the Moors .Ede, when the 
Governor in no less Pomp than before, goes 
to sacrifice a Ram or He-Goat, in remem- 
brance of that offered for Isaac (by them 
C‘xllQd IsJi a uh) ; the like does everyone in 
his own House, that is able to purchase 
one, and sp,rinkle their Blood on the 
sides of their Doors.” — Fryer, 108. (The 
passage is full of errors.) 

Eedgah, s. Arabo-Pers. Adydli^ 
“Place of ’id.” A place of assembly 
and^ prayer on occasion of Musulmau 
festivals. It is in India nsiially a plat- 
form of white plastered brickwork, 
enclosed by a low wall on three sides, 
and situated, outside of a town or 
village. It is a marked characteristic 
of landscape in Upper India. 

1702. ‘‘The C(.>iuman(ling nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-&ah stands had 
mduced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.” — Ld. Cornwallis, Desp. 
from beringapatam, in Betoa-Karr, ii. 80. 


Elephant, 


See Supple :mext. 


Elephanta, a. n.p. An island in 
Bombay Harbour, tbe native name of 
which is Grharapuii (or sometimes, it 
would seem, shortly, Purl), famous for 
its magnificent excavated temple, con- 
sidered by Burgess to date after the 
middle of the 8th century. The name 
was given by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower part 
of the island, not far from the usual 
landing-ialace. This figure fell clown 
many years ago, and was often said to 
have disappeared. But it actually lay 
vii situ tSl 1864-5, when (on the sugges- 
tion of the late Mr. W. E. Erere) it 
was removed by Dr. (now Sir) George 
Birdwood^ to the Yictoria Gardens at 
Bombay, in order to save the relic from 
destruction. The elephant had ori- 
ginally a smaller figure on its hack, 
which several of the earlier authorities 
.speak of as a young elephant, hut 
which Mr. Erskine and Oapt. Basil 
Hall regarded as a tiger. The horse 
nientioned by Fryer remained in 1712 ,* 
it had disappeared apparently before 
Niebuhr’s -cusit in 1764. 

c. 1321. “Iii^quod dum sic ascendissein, 
in xxviii. dietis me transtuli usque ad 
Tanam . . . haec terra multiim bene est 
situata . . . Haec terra antiquitus fuit 
valde magna, Nam ipsa fuit terra regis 
Pori, qui cum rege Alexandro praeliiim 
maximum commisit.” — Friar Odork, in 
Cathay, &c., App. p. v. 

We quote this because of its relation to 
the passages following. .It seems probable 
that the alleged connexion with Porus 
and Alexander may have grown out of the 
name or Pori. 

1548. “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant (do Alyfante], is leased 
to J oao Pirez by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Joao de Crastro) for 150 
pardaos.” — Botelho, Tombo, 158. 

1580. “At 3 hours of the day we found 
oiuselves abreast of a cape called Bombaiii, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats ; and here 
they say that Alexander Magnus arrived, 
and for memorial thereof caused this temple 
to be made, and further than this he ad- 
vernced not.” — Caspar o Balbl, f. G2r.-C3. 

1508. “There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
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and cliiefest Pagode of all the rest, which 
stfind-Gtli ill £ 1 ' little Hand called JPoi^y ; this 
Pagode by the Portiiigalls is called the 
Pagode ‘of the Elephant. In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock ov stones as big as a great cloyster 
, . . round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephants, Lions, 
tigers, & a thousand such like wilde and 
cruel beasts . . .^'—Linschotcn, ch. xliv. 

161G. Diego de Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to his detailed account mifdo 
notavcJ e e&pantoso Payode do Elefante. ' 
We extract a few paragraphs : 

“This notable and above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, less than half a league in 
compass, which is formed by the, river of 
Pombain, where it is about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It is so 
called because of a great Elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. Ih^y 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king called Eanasur, who luled the 

whole country inland from the Ganges . . .. 

On the left side of this chapel is a doorway 0 
l)alnis ill depth and 5 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothing to he 
seen there ; and with this ends the fabric of 
this great jiagoda. It has been in many 
parts demolished ; and what the soldiers 
have left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of the World. It is now 50 years 
since I went to see this marvellous Pagoda ; 
and as I did not then visit it with such 
curiosity as I should now feel in doing so, 
I failed to remark many particulars which 
exist no longer. But I do remember me to 
have seen a certain Chapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole facade (which was 
more than 40 feet in length), and which 
along the rock formed a plinth the whole 
length of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
both as to breadth and height ; and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
be seen. Among others I remember to 
have noticed the .story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull ; also the Angel with naked 
.sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the appearance of our first 
parents Adam and PiYqP— C outo, Dec. VII. 
liv. iii. cap. xi. 

1G44. . an islet which they call 

Ilheo do Ellefante ... In the highe.st part 
of this Islet is an eminence on which there i.sa 
mast from which a flag is unfurled when there 
are prows {'puros) about, as often happens, 
to warn the small unarmed vessels to look 
out. . . . There is on this island a pagoda 
called that of the Elephant, a work of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, being cut out of the 
solid rock,” ko.’-'Bocarro, MB, 

1673. “ . . . We steered by the south 
side of the Bay, purposely to touch at Ele- 
phanto, so called from a monstrous Elephant 


cut out of the main Hock, bearing a young 
one on its Back ; not far from it the Effigies 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
Earth in the Valley ; from thence we clam- 
bered up the highest Mountain^ on the 
Island, on whose suminit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone : It is sup- 
ported with 42 Corinthian Pillars,” &c.— 
Fryer, 75. 

1690. “At 3 Leagues distance from 
Bomba u is a small Island called Elephanta, 
from the Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively . . . that many have rather Eancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . . . But 
that which adds the most Kemarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Payode at 
the top of it ; so much spoke of by the Pov~ 
tuyuese, and at present admir’d by the 
present Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think anv one has seen this part of India, 
who conies not Freighted home with some 
Account of it.” — Ovinyton, 158-9. 

1712. “The island of Elephanta . . . 
takes its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pagoda, 
through a smooth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hewn figure which 
wa,s called Alexander’s horse.”— From an 
account written by Captain Pyhe, on board 
the Stringer East India-man, and illd. by 
drawings. Bead by A, Dalrymple to the 
Boc, of Antiquaries, 10th Feb. 1780, and 
pubd. ill Archaeoloyia, vii. 323 seqq. On© 
of the plates (xxi.) shows the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
phant, whose probosci.s comes down into 
contact with the head of the large one. 

1727. “ A league from thence is another 

larger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
Portugiw.ze, and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. I believe it took its name from 
an Elephant carved out of a great black 
Stone, about Seven Foot in Height.”— A. 
Ham, i. 240. 

17G0. “Le lendemain, 7 Deceinbre, des 
que le jour parut, je me transportai an bas 
de la seconde montagne, eii face de Bom- 
baye, dan.s un coin de I’lsle, oh. est I’Ele- 
pliant (pii a fait donner h Galipouri 
le 11 om d’Elephante. L’animal est de. 
grandeur naturelle, crime ]iieiTe noire, et 
detacht^e du sol, et paroit porter son petit 
sur son dos.” — AnqactiJ du Perron, I. 
ccccxxhi. 

1761. “. . . The wrn'k I mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Hock, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover y*-’ 
work of a skilful artist ; and I am inform’d 
by an acquaintance who is well read in y^ 
antient history, and has minutely consi- 
dered y® fig’ur'es, that it apjiears to be y* 
work of King Sesostris after his Indian 
Exiiedition.” — MS. Letter oi James BenneU, 

1764. “Plusieurs Voj^ageurs font bien 
mention du vieux temiie Payeu sur la 
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petite Isle Elephanta pres de Bombay, 
mais ils n’en parlent qu’en passant. J e le 
trouvois si ciirieiix et si digne de Fatten tion 
des Amateurs d'Antiquites, que j’y fis trois 
fois le Voyage, et que j’y clessinois tout ce 
que s’y trouve de plus reniarquable . . — 

Carsten MeJmhr, Voyage^ ii. 25. 

. Pas loin du Rivage de la Mer, et 
en pleine Campagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d’une pierre dure et noiratre ... 
La Statue . . . porte quelque chose sur le 
dos, mais que le terns a rendu entihrement 
meconnoissable . . . X^uant au Cheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention je ne 
I’ai pas vu.” — Ib. 33. 

1780. “That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephanta, situated in the 
ifeast side of the harbour of Bombay. ... 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele- 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. . . . On the back ai'e 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a youngelephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found.” — Account, Ac. By Mr. 
William ffiinter, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
Archaeologia, vii. 286. 

1783. In vol. viii. of the Archaeologia, 

g 251, is another account in a letter from 
ector Macneil, Esq. He mentions “ the 
elephant cut out of stone,” but not the 
small elephant, nor the horse. 

1795. Borne Account of the Caves in the 
Island of Elephanta. By J. Gokllngham, 
Bsqf (No date of paper.) In As. Be- 
searches, iv. 409 seqq. 

1813. Account of the Cave Temple of Ele- 
phanta .... by Wni. Erskme. Trans. 
Bombay Lit. /She’., i. 198, seqq. Mr. Ersldne 
says in regard to the figure on the back of 
the large elephant: “The remains of its 
paws, and also the junction of its belly with 
the larger animal, were perfectly distinct ; 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI. II. who from its aiipearance 
conjectured that it must have been a tiger 
rather than an elephant; an idea in which 
I feel disclosed to agree.” — 208. 

b. s. A name given, originally by the 
Portuguese, to violent storms occurring 
at the termination, though some tra- 
vellors describe it as at the setting in, 
of the Monsoon. 

1554. “ The Banian i, that is to say a vio- 
lent storm arose ; the kind of storm is known 
under the name of the Elephant ; it blows 
from the west. ^Ali, xx 75. 

c. 1G16. “The 20th day (August), the 
night x)ast fell a storm e of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall atgoingout of theraines.” 

' — Sir T. Borin Purchas, L 549. 

1659. “ The boldest among us became dis- 
mayed ; and the more when the whole cul- 


It is not easy to understand the henring of 
the drawing in question. 


minated in such a terrific storm that we were 
compelled to believe it must be that yearly 
raging tempest which is called the Elephant. 
This storm, annually, in September and 
October, makes- itself heard in a frightful 
‘ manner, in the Sea of Bengal.” — Walter 
Schulze, Q7, 

e. 1665. “ II y fait si mauvais jjour le 

Vaisseanx an commencement de ce mois 
h, cause dhin Vent d’Orient qui y souffle en 
ce tems-la avec violence, et qui est toujours 
accompagne de gros images qu’on appelle 
Elephans, xiarce-qu’ils en ont la figure . . .” 
— Thevenot, v. 38. 

1673. “ Not to deviate any longer, we are 
now winding about the South-West part of 
Ceilon ; where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by the Portugals called Raho del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of iliaMiinsoons, 
wdiich is the last Elory this season makes.” 
—Fryer, 48. 

1756. “9th (October). We had what they 
call here an Elephanta, which is an exces- 
sive hard gale, with ^’ery severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of short con- 
tinuance. In about 4 hours there fell . . , 
2 (inches).” — Ives, 42. 

c. 1760. ‘ ‘ The setting in of the rains is 

commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
storm, generally called the Elephanta.” — 
Grose, i. 33. 

Elephant-Creeper, s. Argijreia 
speciosa, Sweet. (N. 0.' Convolvidaceae). 
The leaves are used in native medicine 
as poultices, &c. 

Elk, s. The name given by sports- 
men in S. India, with singular imi)ro- 
Xniety, to the great stag Busco Arisfotelis, 
the sCtmbar and hCmislngd of Upper 
India. 

Ell'ora (though very commonly 
called Ellora), n.p. Properly Ekird, 
otherwise VeruU, a village in the 
Nizam’s territory, 7 m, from I)au- 
latahad, which gives its name to 
the famous and wonderful rock-caves 
and temples in its vicinity, excavated 
in the crescent-shaped scai'X) of a 
plateau, about h|- m. in length. 
These works are iBiiddhist (ranging 
from A.B. 450 to 700), Brahminical (c. 
650 to 700), and Jain (c. 800-1000). 

c. 1665. “On m’avoit fait a Sourat 
grande estime des Pagodes d’Elora . . . 
(and after describing them) . . . Quoiqu’il 
en soit, si Ton considfere cette quantite de 
Temples spacieux, remplis de jiilastres et 
de colonnes, et tant de milliers de figures, 
et le tout taille dans le roc vif, on pent dire 
avec veritd que ces ouvrages suiq^assent la 
force hixmaine ; et qu’au moins les gens du 
si^cle daifs lequel ils ont ete faits, nMtoient 
l)as tout-h-f ait barbares. ” — Thevenot, v. p.222* 
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1( )84. ‘ ‘ Muhammad Shtih Malik J lina, son 
f>f Tiij,''hlik, selected the fort of Deogrir as a 
central point whereat to establish the seat of 
g-overinnont, and gave it the name of Dau- 
latjibad. He removed the inhabitants of 
Hehli thither. . . . Ellora is -only a short 
distance from this place. At some very 
remote period a race of men, as if by magic, 
excavated caves high up among the deSles 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a lu'eadth of one Icos. Carvings of 
various designs and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings ; but the 
outside of the mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwelling. Erom 
the_ long period of time these Pagans re- 
mained masters of this territory, it is 
reasonable to conclude, although historians 
differ, that to them is to be attributed the 
construction of these idaces.’—AS'aA^i Miista- 
H((d IC/ia}!, Ma-dHir-i-Alamgtrl. in Elliot, vii. 

17(30. “Je descendis ensuite par im 
sentier fraye dans le roc, et aprbs m’etre 
muni de cl eux Prahmes que I’on me donna 
pour f(n-t instruits je commencai la visite de 
ce que j’appelle les Pagodes d’Eloura.” — 
Anquetil du- Perron^ I. ccxxxiii. 

1794. “Description of the Caves . . . on 
the 2Io}t'ntain ^ about ct Mile to the Eastward 
of the town of Ellora, or as called on the 
spot, VcrroolP (By Sir C. W. Malet.) In 
As. Researches, vi. 38 seqq. 

1803. “ Hindoo Excavations in the Moun- 
tain of Ellora . . . in Twenty -four Vmvs. 
... Enyraved from the Draioings of James 
W ales, by and under the direction of Thomas 
Haniell.” 

Elu, n.p., or in older foi^m Helu, is 
believed to be a transformation of 
Jiala (see Ceylon), and is applied especi- 
ally to the language of the old Sing- 
balcse Poetry. 

Emblic Myrobalans. See under 

Myrobalans. 

Englisll-bazar, n.p. This is a cor- 
ruption of the name {Angrezabdd^^ 

‘ Englisb-town ’) given by the natives 
in the 17tb century to the purlieus of 
the factory at Malda in Bengal. Kow 
the Zillab Station of Malda district. 

1G83. “I departed from Cassumbazar 
with designe (G-od willing) to visit ye factory 
at Englesavad.”™-J3><i:^es, May 6. 

1878. “These ruins (Gaiir) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of AngrdzjCbiCd 
(English Bazar), the civil station of the 
district of Miildah , . . .’\—Ravenshaio's 
Gaur, p. 1. 

Eurasian, s. A modern name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic than 7ia?A ca«ife and more I 
* precise than East-Indian^ | 


1880. “The shovel -hats are surprised 
that the Eurasian does not become a mis- 
sionary or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, 
or something of that sort. The native 
papers say, ‘ Deport him the white prints 
say, ‘ Make him a soldier and the Eura- 
sian himself says, ‘ Make me a Commis- 
sioner, give me a pension.’” — Ali Eaba. 
123. ^ 

Europe, adj. Oomnionly used in 
India for “ European, ’’ in contradis- 
tinction to ‘ ' country ” (q. v) as qualify- 
ing goods, viz., those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent. 

‘‘Europe shop” is a shop where 
European goods of sorts are sold at 
an upcountry station. The first 
quotation applies the word to a mcm. 

1673. The Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 

blow up the Castle.”— Erye?*, 87. 

1711. “ On the arrival of a Europe ship, 
the Sea-Gate is always throng’d with 
Peopled— Lockyer, 27. 

c. 1817. “ Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a> 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
things. One side was set out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ‘ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
and what not.”— Jfr-s. Sherwoodis Stories, 
ed. 1873, 23. , 

I860. “Mrs. Smart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
deley, I was called the Europe Angel.”— 
The Dawk Bungalo w, p. 219. 

Eysham, Ehsham, s. Ar. ahsliamy 
pi. of hasJm, a train or retinue.* One 
of the military technicalities affected 
by Tippoo; and according to Kirk- 
patrick {Ti/pp) 0 (fs Letters, App. p. cii.) 
aj)plied to garrison troops. Miles ex- 
j)lains it as “Irregular infantry with 
swords and matchlocks.” (See his tr. 
of H. of Hyd'ur Nctilo, p. 398, and tr. of 
H. of Tiprd Sultan, p, iol). 


E. 

Factor, s. Originallj^ a commercial 
agent ; the executive head of a factory. 
Till some 40 years ago the Factors formed 
the third of the four classes into which 
the covenanted civil servants of the 
Company were theoretically divided, 
viz., Senior Merchants, Junior Mer- 
chants, Factors, and Writers. Butthese 
terms had long ceased to have any re- 
lation to the occupation of those offi- 
cials, and even to have any application 
at all except in the nominal lists of the 
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service. Tire titles, however, continue 
(through ms inertiae of administration 
in such matters) in the classified lists 
of the Civil Service for years after the 
abolition of the last vestige of the Com- 
pany’s trading character, and it is not 
till the publication of the E. I. Eegister 
for the first half of 1842 that they dis- 
appear from that official publication. 
In this the whole body appears with- 
out any classification ; and in that for 
the second half of 1842 they are divided 
into six classes, first class, second 
class, &c., an arrangement which, with 
the omission of the 6th class, still con- 
tinues. 

Possibly the expressions Factor^ 
Factory, may have been adopted from 
the Portuguese Feitor, Feitoria. The 
formal authority for the classification 
of the civilians is quoted under 1675. 

1501. “ With A\diich answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Captain 
Men* that Christian of Calecnt sent by the 
Tactor (feitor) to say that Cojebeqni assured 
him, and he knew it to be the case, that the 
King of Calecnt was arming a great fleet.” 
■^Correa, i. 250. 

1582. “ The Kactor and the Catuall 

having seen these parcels began tojaugh 
thereat.” — Castaneda, transl. by N. L., 
f. 46 b. 

1600. “Capt. Middleton, John Havard, 
and Francis Barne, elected the three j^rin- 
cipal Factors. John Havard, being pre- 
.sent, willingly accepted.” — tSainsbiir?/, 
i.lll. 

c. 1610, *‘Les Portugnis de Malacaont 
des commis et facteurs par toutes ces Isles 
pour le trafle .” — Fyraixidela Val, ii. 100. 

1653. “Feitor est vn tenne Portugais 
signifiant vn Consul anx Indes.” —He la 
JBotdlaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 538. 

1666. “The Viceroy came to Cochin, 
and there received the news that Antonio 
de Sh, Factor (Fato?'') of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been slain by the Moors.”— 
Faria y tSo'Usa, i. 35. 

1675-6. “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they have 
served the first five yeares, they shall have 
:£10 per annum, for the last two yeares ; and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
tayned^one year longer, as Writers, and 
have Writers’ sallary: and having .served 
that yeare, to enter into y“ degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
tm yeares. And knowing that a distinc- 
tion of titles is, in many re.spects necesssTy, 
we do order that when the Apprentices have 
served theirtimes, they be stiled Writei's; and 
when the Writers have served their times, 
they be stiled Factors, and Factors having 
served their times to be stiled Merchants ; 
and Merchants having served their times to 
be stiled Senior McrcfiayitsT — Ext, of Courfs 


Letter in Bruce’s Annals of the E, I. Co., 
ii. 374-5. 

1689. “These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Presidents and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Writers and Factors, large Pri- 
vileges and Salaries are allowed.” — Ovinqton, 
386. 

(The same writer tells us that Factors got 
£40 a year ; junior Factors, £15 ; Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month. P. 392.) 

1711. Lockyer gives the salaries at Ma- 
dras as follows ; 

“ The Governor, £200 and £100 gratuity ; 
6 Councillors, of whom the chief {2nd ?) had 
£100, 3d. £70, 4th. £50, the others £40, which 
w'as^the salary of 6 Senior Merchants. 2 
Junior Merchants, £30 per annum ; 5 Fac- 
tors, £15; 10 Writers £5; 2 Ministers, £100 : 
1 Surgeon, £36. 

^ US' {jf 

“Attorney-General has 50 Pagodas per 
Annum gratuity. 

‘‘Scavenger (!) 100 do. 

, iit Hi Hi Hi H<- Hi 

(p. 14.) 

c. 17 48. ‘ ‘ He was appointed to be a Winter 
in the Company’s Civil Service, becoming* 

. . . after the finst five (years) a factor.’ — 
Orrae, Fragrnents, viii. 

1781. ^“Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factors 
and writers, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly incomprehensible.” 
— Gorresp. of Ld. Cormcallis, i. 

1786. In a notification of Aug. 10th, the 
subsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus : 

A Senior Merchant~£400 sterling per ann, 
A Junior Merchant— £300 „ ,, 

Factors and Writers — £200 ,, , , 

In Seton-Karr, i. 131. 

Factory, s. A trading establish- 
ment at a f oreign port or mart (see 
preceding). 

1500. “ And then he sent ashore the 

Factor Ayres Correa with the ship’s car- 
penters . , . and sent to ask the King for 
timber ... all which the King sent in 
great sufficiency, and he sent orders also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, aiid palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great Campo,* in pvhich 
they made houses for the Captain Mdr, and 
for each of the Captains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a separate 
large houue for the factory (feitoria).”— 
Coma, i. 168. ' 

1582. “ . . . he sent a Nayre ... to 

the intent hee might remaine in the Fac- 
tory©.’’— Casifaileda (by N. L.), ff. 54 5. 


* This use of exmpo is more like the sense of 
compotind (q^v.) than in any instance that we had 
ound when completing that article. 
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Porto ISTovo, 0. Verasheron (?)» M. 
Cuddalore (Ft, St. Ingeram (?), M. 
David), 0. (qy* Vizagapatam, 0. 

'i) Bimlipatam, M. 

4 ortbt. George, C.M. Ganjam, M, 
Pnlicat, M. Maniclcpatam, B. 

i ettipoli, C., S. Arzapore (?), B. 




1606. “ III which time the JPortimjall and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
Betting fire on the factory.” — Middleton^ s 
Voyage, G. (4), 

1615. “The King of Acheen desiring 
that the Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave Juxon 
and Nicolls in charge of it.” — Sainshury, 
i. 415. ■ 

1800. “ The factory-house (at Cuddalore) 
is a chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Pitt, when this was 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast.” — Ld, ValentiaA, 372. 

*We add a list of the Factories esta- 
blished bj^ the E. I. Company, as com- 
plete as we have been able to compile. 
IVe have used !Milbiirn, Saiiisbury, 
the “ Oharters of the F. I, Company f 
and Rohert Burton, The English 
Acquisitiom in Gidnea and East India, 
1728,” which' contains (p. 184) a long 
list of English Factories. It has not 
been possible to submit our list as yet 
to proper criticism. The letters attached 
indicate the authorities, viz., M. Mil- 
bnrn, S. Sainsbury, C. Charters, B. 
Burton. 

In Arabia, the G-ulf, and Persia. 
Judda, B. Muscat, B. 

Mocha, M. Kishm, B. 

Aden, M. Bushire, M. 

Shahr, B. Gombroon, 0. 

Durga (?), B. Bussorah, M. 

Dofar, B. Shiraz, C. 

Maculla, B. Ispahan, C. 


* In Bind, — Tatta (?). 

In Western India. 

Cutch, M. Barcelore, M. 

Cambay, M. IMangalore, M. 

Brodera(Baroda),M. C^ananore, M. 
Broach, 0, Dhurmapatarn, M. 

Ahinedabad, C. Tellecherry, G. 

Surat and Swally, C. Calicut, G. 

Bombay, C. Cranganore, M. 

Kaybag (?), IM. Cochin, M. 

Rajapore, M. Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Carnoply, M, 

Batikala, M. Qiiilon, M. 

Honore, M. Anjengo, C. 

Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 
Tuticorin, M. Masulipatam, 0., S. 


Bengal Side. 

Balasore, G. (and J e- Malda, C. 

lasore ?) Berham]:)(:)re, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, C. 
liam and Ohutta' Lucknow, C. 
niittee, C.) Agra, G. 

Hoogly, C. Lahore, M. 

Cossimbazar, C, Djlcca, 0. 

Rajmahal, C. Chittagong ? 

Indo-Chinese Countries. 

Pegu, M. Ligore, M. 

Teiinasserim {Trina- Siam, M., S. (Judea, 


core, B.) 
Qiiedah, M. 
Johore, M. 
Pahang, M. 
Patani, S. 

Macao, M., S. 
Amoy, M. 
Hoksieu (Le. 


i.e. Yuthia). 
Cainboja, M. 

Cochin China, M. 
Tonquin, C. 

In China. 

Tywan (in Formosa), 

M. 

Fu- Chusan, M.(andNing- 
po ?). 


chow), M. po ?). 

In J a pan. — Firando, M. 
Archipelago. 

In Sumatra. 

Acheen, M. Indrapore, C. 

Passaman, M. Tryamong, G. 

Ticoo, M. (qu. same (B. has also, in Suma- 

as Ayer Dickets, tra, Ayer Borma, 
B. ?) Eppon, and Bd- 

Sillebar, M. mola, which we 

Bencoolen, C. cannot identify.) 

Jambi, M.,S, Indraghiri, S. 

In Java. 

\ Bantam, C. d'acatra (since Bata- 

j Japara, M., S. via), M. 


In Borneo. 

Banjarmasin, M. Brunei, M. 

Succadana, M. 

In Celebes, Ac. 

Macassar, M., S. Pulo Roonf?), M., S. 

Banda, M. Puloway, S. 

Laiitar, S. Pulo Condore, M. 

Neira, S. Magindanao, M. 

Rosingyn,_S. Machian (3), S. 

Selaman, S. Moluccas, S. 

Amboyna, M. 

Camballo (in Ceram), Hitto, Larica (or 
Liiricca), and Looho, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 

Eaghfur, u.p. Bee SurPLEWEYr. 

Eailsoof, s. Ar. H. faihuf from 
(j)iX6cro(j'jos. But its j)opuLar sense is a 
‘ mafty schemer,’ an ' artful dodger.’ 
Eilosofo, in Manilla, is ap])lied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the pro- 
vinces, with all the importance of his 
acquisitions, and the affectation of 
1 European habits [Blumentritt, Vocxdu^ 
lar.). 
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Fakeer, s. Hind, from Arab. /(xHr 

poor’). Ib’Operly an indigent person, 
but specially applied to a Mabommedan 
religious mendicant, and then, loosely 
and inaccurately, to Hindu deyotees 
and naked ascetics. And tbis last is 
tbe most ordinary Anglo-Indian use. 

1604. ‘ ‘ Pokers are men of good life, which 
are only given to peace. Leo calls them 
Hermites ; others call them Talbies and 
Saints.” — Gollection of^ things , * of 
Barhmhe, in Purchas^ ii. 857. 

1633. “Also they are called Packeeres, 
which are religious names.” — W, Bruton, 
in Hak. v. 56. 

1653. “ Pakir signifie pauure en Turq et 

Persan, mais en Indien signifie .... 
vne espece de Religieux Indou, qui foullent 
le monde aux pieds, et ne s’habillent que de 
haillons qu’ils ramassent dans les rues.”— 
De kt BouUaye le Douz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. “I have often met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the Rajas, 
whole squadrons of these Paquires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held their Arms lifted up . . . ; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them. . .; 
some had a kind of Hercides's Club ; others 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . .” — Bernier, E. T. p. 102. 

1856. 

“ There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees, 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

I)o\\m to their heels : their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl ^ 

Beneath their painted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Pakeer, who tells his beads. 

By way of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.” — The Banyan Tree. 

1673. “Pakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God.” — 
Fryer, 95. 

1690. “They are called Paquirs by the 
ISTatives, but Ashmen commonly by us, be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashies with 
which they powder their Heads.” — Ovmg- 
ton, 350. 

1727. “Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the Pakires, 
who are very numerous in India, to come 
to Agra and receive a new Suit of Clothes.” 
— A. Mam. i. 175. 

1770. “Singular ex^mlients have been 
tried by men jealous of suiieriority to share 
with^ the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
Pakirs.”— (tr. 1777); i. 49. 

1774. “ The character of a fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country,” — 
Bogle, in Markham's Tibet, 23. 

1878. “ Les mains abandonnt^es sur les 
genoux, dans une immobilite de fakir.” — 
Alph, Daadet, Le JSfabab, ch. vi. ■ 


Palaun, s. Ar. /dan, /dan, and 
H. /aldiia, ‘ siicb an One,’ “ a certain 
person.’ In Elphinstoiie’s Life we see 
that tbis was the term by which be 
and bis friend Straobey used to indi- 
cate their master in early days, and a 
man whom they much respected, Sir 
Barry Close. And gradually, by a 
process of Hobson- J obson, this was 
turned into ForloriX. 

1803. “ Tbe General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a peace to make. . . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one ; be said be was a very sensible man.” 
— Op. cit. i. 81. 

1824. “ Tbis is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Porlorii.” 
— ii. 164. See also i. 56, 108, 345, &c. 

Fanam, s. Tbe denomination of a 
small coin long* in use in S, India, 
Malayal. and Tamil warn ( ^ m oney ” ) , 
from Sansk. pwm. There is also a 
Dekbani form of the word, /alam. In 
Telugu it is called rtlka. The form 
/anum was probably of Arabic origin, 
as we find it long prior to tbe Portu- 
guese period. The /anam was an- 
ciently a gold coin, but latterly of 
silver, or sometimes of base gold. It 
bore various local values, but accord- 
ing to tbe old Madras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818, 4:2/anams 
went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
/anani was therefore worth about 2d. 
(see F^dnsep^s Use/d Talks, by E. 
Thomas, p. IS). 

Fanams are still m.et with on tbe 
west coast, and as late as 1862 were 
received at tbe treasuries of Malabar 
j and Calicut. As tbe coins were very 
small they used to be counted by means 
of a board or dish, having a large 
number of boles or pits. On tbis a 
I)ile of /anams was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving tbe boles filled. 
About the time named Bs. 5,000 worth 
of gold /anams were sold off at those 
treasuries. 

c. 1344. “ A hundred fauam. are equal 

to 6 golden dinars ” (in Ceylon).— 76?^ Batata, 
iv.l74. 

c. 1348. “And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are the Masters of the public 
steelyard, from which I derived, as a per- 
quisite of my ofihce as Pope’s Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left .” — John Marigmlli, in Cathay, 
343. 

1442. “ In this country they have three 

kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy ... the third, called fanonx, is equi- 
valent ill value to the tenth part of the last 
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mentioned coin” {‘partdb, vid. pardao). — 
Ahdurrazzak, in hidia in the XVth Cent, 

p. 26. 

1498. “Fifty fanoeens, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados.” — Roteiro de V, da Gama, 
107, 

1505. “Quivi spendeno ducati d’auro 
veneziani e monete di auro et argento e nie- 
talle. chiamano vna nioneta de argento 
fanone. XX vagliono vn ducato. Tara e 
yn altra nioneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanone. ’’-—Italian Version of Letter from 
JDom Manuel of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1510. “He also coins a silver money 
called tare, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called fanom. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six- 
teen to a fanom.” — Varthenia, Hak. Soc. 
130. 

1516. “Eight fine rubies of the weight 
of one fanao . . . are worth fanoes 10.” — 
Parhom {Lisboit ed.), 384. 

1553. “In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
the House of the King . . . and make him 
an ^offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fanoes, each of which may 
be worth 20 7r is of our money.” — DeBarros, 
Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. hi. 

1582. ^ In the English transl. of ‘ Cas- 
taneda ’ is a passage identical with the pre- 
ceding, in which the word is written 
“ Fannon.”— fol. 36, &. 

„ “ In this city of Xegapatan afore- 

said are current certain coins called fanno . . . 
They are of base gold, and are worth in 
our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are equal 
to a zecchin of Venetian gold.” — Gasp. Balhi, 
f. 84^•. 

c. 1610. “Ils nous donnent tons le jours 
achacun un Panan, qui est vne pibce d’or 
monnoye du Roy qui vaut environ quatre 
sols et demy.’ — Pyrard de la Val, i. 250. 

1752. “X.B. 36 Fanams to a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the servants 
belonging to the Company receive their 
salaries. But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42,”~T. Brooks, 

p. 8. 

1785. “ You are desired to lay a silver 
fanam, a piece worth three pence, upon the 
ground. This, which is the smallest of all 
coins, the elephant feels about till he finds.” 
— CaraccioUi, Life of Clire, i. 288. 

1803. “The pay I have given the boat- 
men is one gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold fanams for every- 
day they do.”— From Sir A. Wellesley, in 
Life of Munro, i. 342, 

^ Eau-palm, s. The xisiial applica- 
tion of this name is to ih.Q JBojrmus fla- 
helliformUjJj, (see Brab and Palmyra), 
■which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans haye been formed. 
But it is also sometimes applied to the 


Talipot (q.y.) ; and it is •exceptionally 
(and surely^ erroneously) applied by 
Sir L. Pelly (J, R. G, S., xxxv. 232) to 
the “ Traveller’s Tree,” i.e,, the Mada- 
gascar liavenala ( Urania s'peciosa). 

Farash, Ferash, Frash, s. Ar. 
Hind, farrdsli. A menial servant 
w^hose proper business is to spread 
carpets, pitch tents, &c., and in fact, in 
a house, to do housemaid’s work ; em- 
ployed also in Persia to administer the 
bastinado. The woixl was in more com- 
mon use ill India two centuries ago than 
now. 

c. 1300. “Sa grande xichesce apparut eii 
un paveillon que li roys d’Ermenie envoia 
ail roy de France, qui valoit bien cinq cens 
livres ; et li manda li roy de Herinenie que 
tins ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyne li avoib 
donnei. Ferrais est cil qui tient les pa- 
veilloiis au Soudanc et qui li nettoie ses 
mesons.” — Jehan, Seigneur de JoinviUe, ed. 
Be Wailly, p. 78. 

c. 1513. “ And the gentlemen rode . . . 

upoiHiorses from the king’s stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call farazes, who 
groom and feed them.” — Correa, Lendas, II. 
i. 364. 

(Here it seems to be used for syce (q.v.) 
or groom.) 

c. 1590. “Besides, there are employed 1000 
Farrashes, natives of Infn, Tunin, and 
Hindostan.” — Ain, i. 47. 

1648. “The Frassy for the Tents.”— 
Van Twist, 86. 

1673. “Where live the Frasses or 
Porters also. ” — Pryer, 67. 

1824. “Call the ferashes . . . and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet till they produce the fifty ducats.” — 
Hofji Baba (ed. 1835), 40. 

Fedea, Fuddea, s. A denomina- 
tion of money formerly current in 
Bombay and the adjoining coast; 
Mahr. (qu. Awfidya, ransom?). 

It constantly^ occurs in the account 
statements of the 16tli ceiituiy, e.g. of 
Nunez (1554) as a moneys of account, 
of which 4 went to the silver tanga, 
20 to the pardao. In Milbiirn (1813) 
it is a pice or copper coin, of w-hieh 50 
were— to a rupee. 

Ferazee, S. Properly^ Ar. fardm, 
from /amAr (pi. of farz) ‘the divine 
ordinances.’ A name applied to a 
body^ of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Bengal, kindred to the Wahabis of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction 
and protest against the corrupt condi- 
tion and pagan practices into which 
Mahommedanism in Eastern India had 
fallen, analogous to the former decay of 
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native Cliristiaiiity in the south (see 
Malabar Rites). This reaction was 
begun by HaJ ji Sharlyatullah, a native 
of the village of Daulatpur, in the dis- 
trict of Faiidpar, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His son 
Dtidu Miyan succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 20 
years ago, the iniiuence of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
Bengal. 

The Famizl wraps his dhoti (q.v.) 
round his loins', without crossing it 
between his legs, a practice which he 
regards as heathenish ; as a Bedouin 
would. 

Eetish, s. A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of woi^ship. 
From Port, fetip, feiUp, or fetisso (old 
Span, fecliizo), apparently from fac- 
tithiSy signifying first ‘ artificial,’ and 
then ‘ unnatural, ’ ‘ wrought by charms, ’ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but 
it was at an early date applied by the Por- 
tuguese to the magical figures, &c. , used 
by natives in Africa and India, and has 
thence been adopted into Prench and 
English. The word has of late years 
acquired a special and technical mean- 
ing, chiefly through the writings of 
Comte. 

Eaynouard (Lex. Eonian.) has fachu’- 
rier^ facMlador for a sorcerer, which 
he places under fat, i.e,, fatim, and 
cites old Catalan fadodor, old >Sp. 
hadador, and then Poi’t. feiticeiro, &c. 
But he has mixed up the derivatives 
of two different words, fatum and /ac- 
tifiics. Prof. Max Miiller quotes, 
from Muratori, a work of 1311 wLich ! 
has: “ incantationes, sacrilegia, augu- 
ria, vel malefica, quae fadurae sen | 
praestigiavulgariterappellantur.” And 
Eaynouard himself has in a Prench | 
passage of 1446 — par leurs sorceries 
et faidureriesF j 

1487. “E assi Ihe (a el Eey de Beni) 
mandou miiitos e saiitos eonselhos pera 
tornar iC Pe deNosso Senhor . . . maiidan- 
dolhe innito estranhar snas idolotrias e 
feiticarias, que ein siias terras os negros 
tinhao e usa(j .” — Garcia JResende, Chron. of 
Bom Jodo IL, ch. Ixv. 

^ c. 1539. E que ja por duas vezes o 
tinhao tetado co arroydo feyti^o, s6 a fim 
de elle sayr fora, e o matarem na briga ...” 
— Pinto, ch. xxxiv. 

1552. ‘‘They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
coes) and divinations,” — Castanheda, ii. 51. 


1553. “And as all the nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
ticos) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about his son, the king 
ordered a feitieo which was used among 
them (in Congo). Idiis feitieo being tied 
in a cloth wa,s sent by a slave' to one of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion.” — > 
Barros, I. xii. 10. 

1600. “ If they find any Fettisos in the 
way as they goe (which are their idolatrous 
gods) they give them some of their fruit.”— 
In Purchm, ii. 940, see also 961. 

1606. “ They all determined to slay the 

Archbishop . . they resolved to do it by 

another kind of death, which they hold to 
be not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feyticos), making these for the places by 
which he had to ixass.” — Gouvea, f. 47. 

1613. “As feiticeiras usao inuyto de 
rayzes de ervas plantas e arvores e animaes 
pera feiticos e transfiguragoes . . . .” — 
Godinho de Eredia, i. 38. 

1673. “'We saw several the Holy Office 
had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards.”' — 
Fryer, 155. 

1690. “They (the Africans) travel no*^ 
where without their Fateish about them.” 
— Ovington, 67. 

1878. “The word fetishism was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called Dw 
Cnlte des Bieux Fetiches, on ParrdUle de 
rAnciemie Meligion de VEgypte^ twee la 
Pel. actuelle de la Nigritief It is kno%vn 
that this book was written by . . . the 
well known President de Brosses . . , 
Why did the Portuguese navigators ... 
recognise at once what they saw among the 
Negroes of the G-oid Coast as feitii^os % 
The answer is clear. Because they them- 
selves were perfectly familiar with a feitieo, 
an amulet or talisman.” — Max Miiller, ITU- 
bevt Lectures, 56”57. 

Firefly, s. Called in South Indian 
vernaculars by names signifying tlie 
‘ Lightning Insect.’ 

A curious question has been dis- 
cussed among entomologists, &c., of 
late years, viz., as to the truth of 
the alleged rhythmical or synchronous 
flashing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a dis- 
tinct effect of this kind. One of them 
can never forgefe an instance in which 
he witnessed it, twenty years or more 
before he was aware that any one 
had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the Chfindor 
Ghat, inNasik District of the Bombay 
Presidency, in the end of Mayor begin- 
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ning of June, 1843, duiing a fine 
night preceding the rains. There was 
a large amifiiitheatre of forest-covered 
hills, and every leaf of every tree 
seemed to bear a firefiy. They flashed 
and intermitted thoughout the whole 
area in apparent rhythm and sympathy. 
It is, we suppose, possible that this may 
have been a decex^tive impression, 
though it is difficult to see how it should 
originate. The suggestions made at the 
meetings of the Entomological Society 
are utterly unsatisfactory to , those 
who have observed this x)henomenon. 
In fact it may be said that those 
suggested explanations only assume 
that the soLdisant observers did not 
observe what they alleged. We quote 
several independent testimonies to the 
phenomenon. 

1579. ‘‘Aiiiong these trees, night by 
night, did show themselues an infinite 
swarme of fierie seeming- wornies flying in 
the aire, whose bodies (no bigger than an 
ordinarie flie) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as euery twig-ge on euery tree had 
beeiie a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beetle the starry spheare.” — Drake's 
Voiia<je^ by F, Fletcher, Hak. Soc., 149. 

1704. 

Ere fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dun Evening trod on rapid Twilight’s 
heel, 

His knell was vungF—Grahif/ej', Bk. I. 

1824. 

‘‘Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, behind us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Kstreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring.” 

Reher, ed. 1844, i. 258. 

1SG5. “ The bushes literally swarm with 

fireflies, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemi^oraneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stands prominently for- 
ward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark— darker from 
the momentary illumination that i>receded. 
These flashes succeed one another every 3 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place ; 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour.” — Cameron, 
Oiir Tropical Possessions in Malayan India, 
80-81. 

The passage quoted from Mr. Oa- 
meron’s book was read at the Eiitom. 
Boo. of London in May, 1865, by the 
Eev. ITarnlot Clarke, who added that : 

“ Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
, could so far corroborate Mr# Cameron as to 


say that he had hiimself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing • hehada vivid recol- 
lection of a jjarticular glen in the Organ 
Mountains where he had on several occa- 
sions noticed the contemporaneous exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous indi- 
viduals, as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlau theu suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number of 
the insects simultaneously to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his ex- 
perience received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing . . . . he re- 
garded the contemporaneous flashing 
as an illusion produced probably by 
the swarms of insects flying among 
foliage, and being continually, but 
only momentarily, hidden behind the 
leaves. — Proceedings of Entom. Soc. of 
London, 1865, ]3p. 94-95. 

Eifteen years later at the same 
Society : 

“ Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and xklbania) the 
simultaneous flashing of Liiclola italica, 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming- 
myriads were to be seen. . . . He did not 
concur in the hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . , . the flashes are cer- 
tainly intermittent .... the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would s'eem to depend upon an in- 
stinctive impulse to emit their light at cer- 
tain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals became assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever be the causes .... the fact itself 
was incontestable.” — Ihid. for 1880, Eeby. 
4th, p. ii, see also p. vii. 

1868. “At Singapore .... the little 
luminous beetle commonly known as the 
firefiy (Lampyris, sp. ign.) is common . . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultaneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common mqmlse ; 
so that their light pulsates, as it were, and the 
tree is for one moment illuminated by a 
hundred brilliant points, and the next is 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
during the intermission only one or two 
remain luminous.” — Colling wood, Ravihlcs of 
a Naturalist, p. 255. 

1880. “HARBiNaEiis OF THE Moxsoox. 
— One of the surest indications of the ap- 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle pre- 
sented nightly in the Mawul taluka, 
that is, at Khandalla and Lanoli, where 
the trees are filled with myriads of fireflies, 
which flash their phosphoric light simul- 
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taneously. Each tree suddenly flashes from 
bottom to top. Thousands ^ of trees pre- 
senting this api^earance simultaneously, 
afford a spectacle beautiful, if not grand, 
beyond conception. This little insect, the 
female of its kind, only appears and dis- 
plays its brilliant light immediately before 
the monsoon.” — Deccan Herald, (Erom 
Pimzeer if af?, June 17th.) 

s. Pers. Farangl, Fi- 
ingh At, If ranj% Firang% i.e, a Prank. 
This term for a European is yery 
old in Asia, hut when now em- 
ployed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to the Indian-born Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘ European,’ implies something of hos- 
tility and disparagement. (See Sonnerat 
and^Elphinstone below.) 

In South India the Tamil F'arangi, 
the Singhalese Farangi^ mean only 
‘ Portuguese.’ 

Firing i is in Tel. = cannon (C. B. P.), 
just as in the medieval Mahomniedan 
historians we find certain mangonels for 
sieges called or “Westerns.” 

And it may be added that Paber, in 
describing the battle of Pilnipat (1526) 
calls his artillery Farangiha (see 
Auioh, by Leyden and Erskine, p. 
306, note! See also i^aper by Gen. E. 
Maclagan, E.E., on early Asiatic fire- 
weapons, in J, As. 8oc, Bengal, 

Pt. 1, pp. 66-67). 

c. 930. “The Afranjah are of all those 
nations the most warlike .... the best 
organized, the most submissive . to the 
authority of their princes.” — 3Ias‘udi, 
ill. 66. 

c. 1340. “They call FrancM all the 
Christians of these parts from Eomania 
westward.” — Fegoloiti, in Cathay, &c. 292. 

c. 1350. “ Pranks. Por so they 

term us, not indeed from Prance, but from 
Prank-land (non a Francid sed a Franquid). ” 
— MarUjmlU, in Cathay, 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
j)resent from the Poj)e to the Great 
Khan are called “ horses of the king- 
dom of Pulang,” i-e, of Faramg or 
Enroj)e. 

1384. “ E quello nominare Pi’anchi pre- 

cede da’ Pranceschi, che tutti ci appellano 
Pranceschi.” — Frescobaldi, Viagriio, p. 23. 

1498. “And when he heard this he said 
that such people could be none other than 
Erancos, for so they call us in those part^.” 
— Boteiro de V. da Gama, 97. 

1500. “Hahitao aqui (Tabriz) duas 
nagoes de Christaos . . . . e buns defies a 
qui chamao Eranques, estes tern o costume 


e fe, como nos . . . e outros sao Armen os.” 
—A. Tenreiro, Itinerario, ch. xv. 

1565. “Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the Eiringis had passed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.” — Tdrikh-i-Tdhiri, in , 
Elliot, i. 276. 

c. 1610. “La renommee des Prancois a 
este telle par leur conquestes en Orient, 
que leur nom y est demeure pour meiuoire 
etemelle, en ce qu’encore aujourd’huy par 
toute I’Asie et Afrique on appelle du nom 
de Eranghi tons ceux qui viennent d’Occi- 
dQTiV^—3Iocquet, 24. 

1616. ‘L . . alii Cafres et Oaf arcs cos 
dicunt, alii Erancos, quo nomine oinnes 
passim Christian! . . . dicuntur.” — Jarric, 
Thesaurus, iii. 217. 

1632, “ ... he shew’d two Passes from 
the Pqrtugals which they call hy the name 
of Erijiges.”-~TF. Bruton, in Hakluyt, y, 
32. 

1648. “Mais en ce repas-lh tout fut ',bien 
accommode, et il y a apparence qu’un cui- 
sinier Frangui s’en estoit mMI—Taver^ 
nier,V. des Jndes, iii. ch. 22. 

1653. “Erenk signifie en Turq vn 
Europpeen, ou plustost vn Ohrestieii 
ayant des cheuenx et vn chapeau fcomme 
lesPrangois, Anglois . . .^^-—De la Boullaye 
le Gouz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. “ The same Pathers say that this 
King ( J ehan-Guirc), to begin in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian Eeligion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Eranqui, and that after he had . . . 
even dressed himself in that fashion, he 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs ... . 
this Omrah . . ^ . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing’, 
he thought himself obliged to change his 
! mind, and turned all into raillery. ” — Bernier, 

I E. T. 92. _ . 

j 1073. ‘ ‘ The Artillery in which the Eringis 
i are Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
, ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
; a month.”— Prye?’, 195. 

1682. “. . . . whether I had been in 

I Turky and Arabia (as he was informed) 

I and could speak those languages . . . with 
: which they were pleased, and admired to 
, hear from a Erenge (as they call us).” — 

I Hedges, Oct. 29. 

1755. “By Eeringy I mean all the black 
mustee (see Mustees) Portuguese Christians 
residing in the settlement as a people distinct 
frointhe natural and proper subjects of Portu- 
gal ; and as a X)eople who sprung originally 
from Hindoos or Mnssuhnen.” — Hoi well, in 
Long, 59. 

1774. “He said it was true, but every- 
body was afraid of the Eiringies.” — Bogle, 
m Markhmrds Tihet,Vik). 

1782. “Ainsiun Euroi">een est bmt ce 
que les Indiens cojinoissent de plus me- 
prisable; ils le nomment Earangui, nom 
qu’ils donnferent aux Portugais, lorsque 
ceux-ci ahordferent dans leur pays, et e’est un 
terme qui marque le souverain m4pris qu’ils 
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ont poxir toutes les nations de rEnrope.”— 
i. 102. 

1791. . . . ii demande k la passer (la 

niiit) dans un des logemens de la pagoda ; 
inais on liii refusa d’y coucher, h cause qu’il 
etoit frangui.” — B. de St. Pierre^ Chaumiere 
Indiefine, 21. 

1794. “Feringee. The name given by the 
natives of the Decan to Europeans in 
general, but generally understood by the 
English to be confined to the Portuguese.” 
— Moor\^ Ifarrativei 504.. 

1824. “‘Now Hajji,’ said the ambas- 
sador . . . . * The Franks are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast as I hear of 
one hog, another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until I find that there 
is a whole herd of them.’ ” — IfaJJi Baba, ed. 
1835, p. 432. 

1825. “Europeans, too, are very little 
known here, and I heard the children 
Cfnitiniially calling out to^ us, as we passed 
through the villages, ‘ Feringhee, ue Ferin- 
ghee ! '^—Heher, ii. 43. 

1828. “Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a positive affront to call 
an Eng-lishman a Feringhee.”— X /Ye of 
ii. 207. 
c. 1861. 

“ There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland. 

But raves like a soul in J ehannum if I 
don’t quite understand — 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool ...” 

A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindar ee. 

The Tibetans are said to have cor- 
rupted Eiringy into Pelong (or 
Philm). But Jaeschke disputes this 
origin of Pelong. 

Firmaun, s. Pers. farm an, ‘an 
order, patent, or passport,’ der. from 
farmudan, ‘ to order.’ Sir T. ' Poe 
below calls it firma, as if suggestive of 
the Italian for ‘signature.’ 

1606. “We made our journey having 
a Firman {Firmdo) of safe conduct from 
the same Sol tan of Shiraz.” — (foicvea, t 
140 h. 

1616, “Then I moued him for his 
favour for an Engluh Factory to be resident 
in the Towne, which hee willingly granted, 
and gave present order to the Buxy to 
draw a Firma . . . for their residence.”— 
Sir T. Poe, in Purclias, i. 541. 

1648. “ The 21st April the Bassa sent me 
a Firman or Letter ot credentials to all his 
lords and Governors.” — T. Van denBroecke. 
32. 

1673. “ Our Dsage by the Pharmaund 

(or ^ charters) granted successively from 
their Emperors, is kind enough, but the 
better because our Naval Power curbs 
them.” — Fryer, 115. 

1683. “They (the ^ English) complain, 
and not without a Cause ; they having a 


PMrmaund, and Hodgee^ Sophee Caun’s 
Perioanna& thereon, in their hands, which 
cleared them thereof ; arid to pay Gustome 
now they wilL not consent, but will rather 
withdraw their trading. Wherefore their 
desire is that for 3,000 rup. Piscasli (as they 
paid formerly in Hugly) and 2,000 r. more 
yearly on account of Jidgea, which they are 
willing to pay, they may on that condition 
have a grantto be Gustome Free.” — Wabob’s 
I^etter to Vmier (MS.), in Hedges, under July 

1689. “. . . by her came Bengal Peons 

who brought in several letters and a 
firmaun from the new Nabob of Bengal.” 
--Wkeeler, i. 213. 

c. 1690. “Now we may see the Mogul’s 
Stile in his Phirmaund to be sent to Surat, 
as it stands translated by the Company’s 
Interpreter.” — A. Ham. i.*227. 

Fiscal, s. Dutch Fiscaal ; used in 
Ceylon for ‘ Sheriff ; ’ a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island. 

Florican, Florikin, s. A name 
applied in India to two species of 
small bustard, the ‘ Bengal Flori- 
can’ {SyplieoUdes hengalensis, Ginelin), 
and the Lesser Florican (S', auritus, 
Latham), the Mch of "Hind., a word 
wFich is not in dictionaries. 

The origin of the word is exceedingly 
obscure ; see Jerdon below. It looks 
like Dutch. 

Littrehas: “Florican . . . Noma 
Ceylon d’un grand eohassier que Ton 
presume etre nn grue.” This is pro- 
bably mere misapprehension in his 
authority. 

1780. “The florikeu, a most delicious 
bird of the buzzard [sic !] kind.”— 
Harrative, 199. 

1785. 

“ A fioriken at eve we saw 
And kill’d in yonder glen, 

When lo ! it came to table raw, 

And rouzed [sic] the rage of Ben.” 

In Seton-Karr, i. 98. 

1807. “ The fioriken is a species of the 

bustard . . . The cock is a noble bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing be broken ... he will run 
off at such a rate as will baffle most spaniels 
, . . There are several kinds of the fioriken 
. . . the bastard jioriken is much smaller . . . 
Both kinds .... delight in grassy plains, 
keeping clear of heavy aovev.^'— William- 
son, Oriental Field Sports, p. 104. 

1813. “The florican or curmoor [Otis 
houbara, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl indelicacy of flavour.”— Orient. 
Mem., ii. 275. 

1824 . . bringing with him a brace 

of liorikens, which he had shot the previous 
day. I had never seen the bird before ; it 
IS somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
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brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species.” — Heber^ i. 258. 

1862. “ I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word ‘ Florikin,’ 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
of Europe was sometimes called Flander- 
kin, Latham gives the word ^ Flercher^ as 
an English name, and this, apparently, has 
the same origin as FlorikinF — Jerdon^s 
Birds, 2d ed. fi. 625. 

We doubt if Jerdou lias here under- 
stood Latham correctly. What Latham 
wiites is, in describing the Fassarage 
Bustard, -which, he says, is the size of 
the Little Bustard: ^‘Inhabits India. 
Galled Passarage Plo-yer, . . I find 
that it is known in India by the name 
of Oora^; by some of the English 
called Elerclier” {Bwpjjt, to Gen, 
Bynoj^sis of Birds, 1787, 229). Here 
we understand “the English” to be 
the English in India, and Flercher to 
be a clerical error for some form of 
^\florikenF 

1875. “ In the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot 
the first purple-crested florican.” — Wgllie’s 
Bssays, 358. 

Elowered-Silver. A term applied 
by Europeans in Burma to the stand- 
ard quality of silver used in the ingot 
currency of Independent Burma, 
called by the Burmese yotuet’-ni or 
‘Red-leaf.’ The English term is 
taken from the appearance of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand- ! 
ard is, or was, of about 15 per cent. I 
alloy, the latter containing, besides ' 
copper, a small proportion of lead, 
•which is necessary, according to the 
Burmese, for the production of the 
fibwers or stars (see Ilissioji to Ava, 
259-260). 

Ely, s. The sloping, or roof part of 
the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. A tent 
such as officers generally use has two 
flies, for better protection from sun 
and rain. The vertical canvas walls 
are called Kan at (see Ganaut). 

1810. “ The main part of the operation 

of pitching the tent, consisting of raising 
the flies, may be performed, and shelter 
afforded, -^vithout the walls, &c., being 
present.” — WilUamson, V. M,, ii. 452. 

Elying-Eox, s. Popular narne of 
the great bat, Fterojms Bdwardsi, 


Greoff.^ In the daytime these bats 
roost in large colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some great flcics. 

Jerdon says of these bats: “If 
water is at hand, a tank, or a river, or 
the sea, they fly cautiously down and 
touch the water, but I could not as- 
certain if they took a sip, or merely 
dipped part of their bodies in ” {Mam- 
mals of India, p. IS). The truth is, as 
Sir George Yule has told us from his 
own observation, that the bat in its 
skimming flight (bps its breast in the 
water, and then imbibes the moisture 
from its own wet fur. Probably this 
is the first record of a curious fact 
in natural history. 

1298. all over India the birds 

and beasts are entirely different from onrs, 
aU but . . . the Quail . . . Eor example, 
they have bats — I mean those birds that fly 
by night and have no feathers of any kind’; 
well, their birds of this kind are as big as a 
goshawdc ! Marco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 17. 

c, 1328. “ There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful ! By day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree.” — Friar lor- 
danus, p. 19. 

I 1555. “On the road we occasionally 
saw trees whose top rea.ched the skies, and 
on which one saw marvellous bats, whose 
wings stretched some 14 palms. But these 
bats were not seen on every tree.” — Sidi 
91. 

1813. “ The enormous bats which darken 
its branches frecpiently exceed 0 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their resemblance to that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxes,” — Forbes, 
Or. Mem., iii. 246. 

1882, “ it is a common belief in 

some x>laces that emigrant coolies hang 
with heads downward, like flying-foxes, 
or are ground in mills for oil.” — Pioneer 
Mail, Bee. 13th, p. 579. 

Eogass, s. A word of Port, origin 
used in S. India; fogaga, from fogo, 

‘ fire,’ a cake baked in embers. It is 
composed of minced radish with chil- 
lies, &c., used as a sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice. 

1554. . . fecimiis iter per amoeuas 

et non infrugiferas Bulgarorum convallrs : 
quo fere tempore pani usu sunms subcinericio, 
fugacias vocant .” — Busbemdi EpisL, i. 
(p.42), 

Eolium Indicuni. See Mala- 
bathrum. The article appears under 
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this name in Milbnrn (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 

Fool’s Back. For see Arrack. 
Fool Back is originally, as will be seen 
from Garcia and Acosta, the name of 
the strongest distillation from toddy or 
s^im, the ‘flower ’ {p'Jml, in Hind, and 
Mabratti) of the spirit. But the 
‘strmng after meaning,’ caused tlie 
English corruption of this name to be 
applied to a pecuharly abominable 
and pernicious spirit, inlwhich, accord- 
ing to the statement of Tarious old 
writers, the stinging sea-blubber was 
mixed, or eYen a distillation of the 
same, with the yiew of making it more 
ardent. 

1563. . . this ciira they distil like 

brandy {acma ardente): and the result is a 
liquor like brandy ; and a rag steeped in 
this will burn as in the case of brandy ; 
and this fine spirit they call fula, which 
means ‘flower and the other quality that 
remains they call orraca, mixing with it a 
small quantity of the first kind . . . .” — 
Garcia, f. 67. 

1578. “. . . . la qual {mra) en vasos 
despues distilan, para hazer agua ardiente, 
de la qual una, a^ que ell os llanian 
Fula, que quiere dezir ‘flor,’ es mas fina 
, . . y la segunda, que llaman Orraca, no 
tanto.” — Acoda, p. 101. 

1598. “This being distilled, is 

called Fula or Nipe (q.v.), and is as excel- 
lent aqua vitae as any is made in Bort of 
their best renish wine, but this is of the 
finest kinde of distillation.”— Xinsr/iotcn, 
101 . 

1631. “Dueaeus . . . Apparet te etiam 
a vino adusto, nec Arac Chinensi, abhoiTere? 
Bontius. Usum commendo, abusum 
abominor .... at cane pejus et angue 
vitandum est quod Chinenses ^ avarissinii 
simul et astutissimi bipedum, mixtis Holo- 
thuriis in niari fluctuantibus, parant . . . 
eaque tain exurentis sunt caloris ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cute excitent. . . 

Jac. Bontii, Fist. JSfat. et Med. Ind., Dial. 
HI. 

1673. “Among the worst of these 
(causes of disease) Fool Rack (Brandy 
made of Bhihher, or Carvil, by the Pm^tu- 
(jah, because it swims always in a Blubber, 
as if nothing else were in it ; but touch it, 
and it stings like Nettles ; the latter, be- 
cause sailing on the Waves it bears up like 
a Portuguese Carril (see Caravel) : It is, 
being taken, a Geliy, and distilled* causes 
those that take it to be Fools) . , . — 

Fryer, 68-69. 

Foozilow, To, Y. The imperative 
pliusldo of the Hind, verb p’huslmd, 
to flatter or cajole, used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see buniiow, 


puckarow, liiggow, 

infinitive. 


&c.) as a verbal 


Eoras Lands. This is a term pecu- 
liar to the Island of Bombay, and an 
inheritance from the Portuguese. They 
are lands reclaimed from the sea, hy the 
construction of the ¥ellard (q.v.) at 
Ereachcandy, and other embankments, 
on which account they are known also 
as ‘ Salt Batty {i.e. rice) -grounds. ’ The 
Court of Directors, to encourage recla- 
mation, in 1703 authorised these lands 
to be leased rent-free to the reclaimers 
for a number of years, after which a 
small quit-rent was to he fixed. But 
as individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Yellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these cir- 
cuinstaiiees, for many years gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title Foras, 
from the peculiar tenure, which should 
perhaps he Foros, from foro, a quit- 
rent. 

The Indian Act YI. of 1851 arranged 
for the termination of these differences, 
by extinguishing the disputed rights 
of Government, excep>t in regard to 
lands taken up for public purposes, 
and by the constitution of a Foras 
Land Commission to settle the whole 
matter. This work was completed hy 
October, 1853. 

The roads from the Fort crossing the 
‘ ‘ Flats, ’ ’ or Foras Lands, between Ma- 
labar Hill and Parell were generally 
known as “the Foras Eoads;” but 
this name seems to have passed away, 
and the Municipal Commissioners have 
superseded that general title by such 
names as Clerk Eoad, Bellasis Eoad, 
Falkland Eoad. One name, ‘ Comattee- 
poora Forest Eoad/ perhaps pre- 
serves the old generic title under a 
disguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
Lands. Bee on the whole matter 
Bort Bay Rejections, No. III., New 
Series, IS 54. The following quaint 
quotation is from a petition of foras- 
dars of Mahim and other places re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commission : 
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1852. . . that the case -with respect to 

the old and new salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble. Board to consider 
deeply, is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as foras, nor these grounds 
were of that state as one could saddle him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foras is under the denomination of 
foras is same other denomination to it, be- 
cause the depth of these grounds at the time 
when sea- water was running over them was 
so much that they were a jjerfect sea-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
ParelL”— -In Selections^ as above, p. 29. 

Fonjdar, Kiousdar, &g., s. Pro- 
perly a military oommaiider (Pers. 
fauj, ‘ a military force/ fau^dary ‘ one 
holding stich. a force at his disposal’), 
or a military goTernor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Grovernment who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Bengal, last century, for a criminal 
jiidgo. . “ ; _ 

In the AlUy a i^aiy’dwr.is in charge 
of several pergunnahs under the Sipdh- 
sftldr, or Viceroy and C. in Chief of the 
Subah (Gladwin’s Ayeeiiy i. 294). 

1683. f‘The Pousdar received another 
Perwanna directed to him by the Nabob of 
Becca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 
soever trading with any Interlopers^'’ — 
Hedges, Nov. 8. 

1690. “ , . . If any Thefts or Bobbeifies 
are committed in the Country, the Pousdar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them. . .” — Oiington,22>2,. 

1702. ‘C . . Perwannas directed to all 
Poujdars.”— TP/iccZer, i. 405. 

1754. ‘‘The PhoTisdar of Vellore .... 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally. i. 372. 

1757. ‘‘ Phonsdar . . 157, 

1783. A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the office of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Khan Jehan 
Khiln, on a corrupt agreement.” — Bc- 
port on Affairs of India, in Burke, vi. 545. 

1786. “ the said phousdar (of 

Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Wari’en Has- 
tings, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees a 
YQiXY .’’—Articles ag. Hastings, in Burke, 
vii. 70. 

1809. “The Poojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me -an excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a pillau.”— Valentia, i. 409. 

1810. 

“ Por ease the harass’d Foujdar prays 

When crowded Ooxu’ts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 


While poring o’er the cause he hears 

The lengthened lie-, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom.” 

Lines bg Warren Hastings. 

1824, “A messenger came from the 
‘Poujdah’ (chatellain) of Suromiinuggur, 
asking why we were not content with the 
quarters at first assigned to us. . — Heher, 

i. 233. 

The form is here plainly a misreading ; 
for the Bishop on next page gives Poujdar. 

Eouj dairy, Phousdarry, s. Per. 
fayfdari, a district under a faujdar, or 
military^ governor; the office and 
jurisdiction of faujdar ; in Bengal, 

‘ police jurisdiction,’ Also ‘ criminal ’ 
as opposed to civil justice. Thus the 
chief criminal court at Madras and 
Bombay, up to 1863 was termed the 
Eoujdary Adaiolut, coiTesponding to 
Adaiolut in Bengal. See 

Adawlat. 

Powra, s. In Upper India, a mat- 
tock or large hoe ; the tool generally 
employed for digging in most parts of 
India. Properly speaking (Hind.) 
p'hdom. See Mamooty. 

1880. “It so fell out the other day in 
Cawnpore, that, when a paiicari endea- 
voured to remonstrate with some culti- 
vators for takiug water for irrigation from 
a pond, they knocked him down with the 
handle of a phaora and cut off his head with 
the blade, which went an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet.”-— Pioneer 3Iail, 4th March. 

Pox, Plying. 8ee Plying. 

Prazala, Parasola, Prazil, Frail, 
s. Arab, fdrsala, a weight formerly 
much used in trade in the Indian seas. 
As usual it varied much locally, but it 
seems to have- run from 20 to 30 lbs., 
and occupied a place intermediate be- 
tween the (smaller) maund and the 
the fdrsala being generally 
equal to ten (small) maunds, the hahar 
equal to 10, 15, or 20 fdrsalas. See 
Barbosa (Hak. Soc.) 224; MUhurn,i. 
83, 87, &c. ; Prmsep’s Useful Tables, 
by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1.510. “They deal by farasola, which 
farasola weighs about twenty-five of our 
lire.” — Varthcjna, p. 170. 

On this Dr. Badger notes : Farasola is 
the plural of farsala , . . still in ordinary 
use among the zlrabs of the Ked Sea and 
Persian G-ulf ; but I am unable to verify 
(its) origin.” Is the word, which is some- 
times called^ frailf the same as a frail, or 
basket, of n^s? And again is it possible 
that fdrsala is the same word as ‘ parcel, 
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through L. Latin particeUa? We see that 
this is Oai^t. Burton’s opinion {Caimens, iv. 
390). 

1554. “ The haar (see hahar) of cloves in 

Ormuz contains 20 faracola, and besides 
these 20 ifara^olas it contains 3 maunds 
(maos) more, which is called picotaa” {q.v.), 
— A, p. 5. 

Freguezia, s. This Portuguese 
word for ‘a parish’ appears to haye 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c. 1760. ‘‘ The island . . . stiU continues 
divided into three Eoman-Catholic parishes, 
or Freguezias, as they call them ; which 
are Bombay^ Mahim, and Saha<^miP — 
Grose, i. 45. 

Fuleeta, S. Properly (Pers.) pallia. 
A slow-match, as of a matchlock, but 
its usual colloquial Anglo-Indian 
apj)lication is to a cotton slow-match 
used to light cigars, and often fur- 
nished with a neat or decorated silver 
tube. This kind of cigar-light is called 
at Madras Eamosammy, q.v. 

Fuleeta-pup,^ s. This, in Bengal, is 
a well-known dish in the repertory of 
the ordinary native cook. It is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ fritter-puff I ’ 

Furlough, s. This word for a sol- 
dier’s leave has acquired a peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. It 
appears to have first been made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof, 

‘ leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th centiiiy, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben J onson, who had himself 
served in those wars : 

1625. 

JPennyhoy, Jim. Where is the deed? 

hast thou it with thee ? 

PicMock. No. 

It is a thing of greater consequence 

Than to be borne about in a black box 

Like a Low-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 
brief.” 

The Staple of Neios, Act v. sc. 1. 

Furnaveese, n.p. This once fami- 
liar title of a famous Mahratta Minis- 
ter {Nana Furnaveese) is really the 
Persian farcUnavls, ‘ statement writer ’ 
or secretary. 

Fusly, adj. Arab. Pers. fasU, re- i 


dating to the season or crop. This 
name is applied to certain solar eras 
established for use in revenue and other 
civil transactions, under the Mahoni- 
medan rule in India, to meet the in- 
convenience of the lunar calendar of 
the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence with the natiu'al seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applying to different parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves, as far as possible, to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (A.ii. 963=A.D. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies. 

The FasU year of the Deccan again 
was introduced by Shah Jehan when 
settling the revenue system of the 
Mahratta country in 1636 ; and as it 
starts -with the Hijra date of that year, 
it is, in numeration, two years in ad- 
vance of the others. 

Two of these fasPi years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz. , 
the FasM of IJiiper India, under which 
the Fasll year 1286 began 2nd April, 
1878; and that of Madras, under which 
Fa$li year 1286 began 1st July, 1877. 


G. 

Galee, s. H. gall, abuse ; bad 
language. 

Galleece, s. Domestic Hindustani 
galls for a pair of braces, from the old 
fashioned gallows, now obsolete except 
in Scotland, where the form is “ gal- 
lowses.” 

Galle, Point de, n.p. A rocky 
cape, covering a small harbour and a 
town with old fortifications, in the S. W. 
of Ceylon, famihar to all Anglo-Indians 
for many years as a coaling-j)lace of 
mail-steamers. The Portuguese gave 
the town for crest a cock {Gallo), a 
legitimate pun. The serious derivations 
of the name are various. Pridhani 
says it is, Galla, ‘ aEock,’ which is pro- 
bable. But Cihitty says it means ‘a 
Pound,’ and was so called according to 
the Malabars {i.e. Tamil people) from 
“ . . . this part of the country having 
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been anciently set aside by Eayana for 
the breeding of Ms cattle” {Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 1 832, p. 92) . Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, the 
€killas, inliabiting tbe neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, etc.). The writer 
3 list quoted has been entirely misled by 
Eeinaud in supposing that Gralle could 
be the Kala of the old Arab voyages to 
China ; a port which certainly lay in 
the Malay seas; see under Calay. 

1518. “ He tried to make the port of 

Golumbo, before which he arrived in 
3 days, but he could not make it be- 
cause the wind was^ contrary, so he tacked 
about for 4 days ^ till he made the port of 
dalle, which is in the south part of the 
island, and entered it with his whole squa- 
dron ; and then our people went ashore 
killing cows and plundering whatever thej^ 
could find.” — CofTca, ii. 540. 

1553. ‘‘In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call CkingdUa, and the people 
themselves CMngdUas, particularly those 
who dwell from Pont a de dalle onwards, 
facing the south and east. For adjoining 
that point they founded a City called 
Tanabare (see Dondera), of which a large 
part still stands : and from being hard % 
that Cape of Galle, the rest of the people, 
who dwelt from the middle of the Island 
upwards, called the inhabitants of this fjart 
Ghiingdlla, and their language the same, as 
if they would say language or peox^le of the 
Chim of Galled'^ — Barros, III. ii. cap. 1. 

(This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

c. 1568. “ II piotta s’ingannb per ciochb il 
Capo di Gain dell’ Isola di Sedan butta 
assai in mare .” — Oesare de' Federici, in Bam, 
iii. 396y. 

1661. “Die Stadt Punto-Gale ist im Jahr 
1640 vermittelst Grottes gniidigem Seegen 
durch die Tapferkeit des Commandaiiten 
Jacob ICoster den Neiderlanden zu teil ge- 
worden.”~F‘. Bchidze, 190. 

1691. “We passed by Cape Oomoryn, 
and came to Puntogale.” 
ii. 540. 

^ G-alleYat, s. The name applied to a 
kind of galley, or war-boat with, oars, 
of small draught of wuter, which con- 
tinued to be employed on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half 
of last centui:y. The wmrk quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
ivatts to he “ large boats like Graves- 
end Tilt-boats; they carry about 6 
Carvel- Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
apcl Oars ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizeii of a IMaii-of-War, and 
roy/ with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They are 
principally used for landing Troops for 
a Descent. . . . ’’ (p. 22). The word 
is highly interesting from its genealo- 


gical tree; it is a descendant of the 
great historical and numerous family 
of^ the Galley,'^ and it is almost cer- 
tainly the immediate parent of tlie 
hardly less historical wdiich 

3)lays so imj)ortant a part in Biitish 
naval annals. If this be true, which 
we can hardly doubt, w^e shall have 
three of the boats of the British man- 
of-war owing their names [quod minime 
reris !) to Indian originals, viz., the 
GuUer,^o Dingy, and the Jolly -loat to 
catur, dinghi, and galievat. This 
last derivation we take from Mr, 
Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. p. 
417), a work that one can hardly men- 
tion without admiration. This waiter, 
who states that a form of the same 
word, galhat, is now generally used by 
the natives in Bombay waters for large 
foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it to jaWa, a word for a small boat 
used ou the shores of the Eed Sea (see 
Dozy and Eng,, p. 276), which appears 
below in a quotation from Ibn Batuta, 
and which vessels were called by the 
early Portuguese geluas. Whether 
tMs w’’ord is the parent of galley and its 
derivatives as Mr. Campbell thinks, 
must be very doubtful, for galley 
is much older in European use than 
he seems to think, as the quotation 
from Asser shows. The word also 
occurs in Byzantine writers of the 
9th century, such as the Continuator 
of Theophanes quoted below, and the 
Emperor Leo. W e shall find below the 
occurrence of galley as an oriental word 
in the form jaMa, w^hich looks like an 
arahized ado|)tion from a Mediterra- 
nean tongue. The Turkish, too, still 
has kdlifun for a ship of the line, 
which is certainly an adoption from 
galeone. The origin of galley is a very ob- 
scure question. Among other sugges- 
tions mentionedby Diez [Eiyrn, Worterh. 
2nd ed., i. 198-199), is one fromyaXed?, 
a shark, or from yaXecorq^, a sword-fish 
— the latter very suggestive of a 
galley with its aggressive beak; 
another is from yitky, a word in IT esy- 
chius, which is the apparent origin of 
‘ gallery.’ + 

The word galievat seems to come 

Galley, galiot, galleon, galeass, gaieicla, galeou- 
ciuo, etc. 

t It is possible that (jalmta, galiotp, may have 
been taken directly from the shark or the sword- 
lish, though in imitation of the gaJca already in 
use. For we shall see below that galiot was used 
for a pirate. 
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directly from the galeofa of the Portu- 
guese and other S. European nations, 
a kind of inferior galley ^th only one 
bank of oars, •which appears under the 
f oral galion in J oinyille, infra- (not to 
bo confounded with the gaUeons of a 
later period, which were larger yessels) , 
and often in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies as galeoia, galiotes, &c. It is 
constantly mentioned as foiuxing part 
of the Portuguese fleets in India. 
Bluteau defines galeota as ‘‘a small 
galley with one mast, and ydth lo 
or 20 benches a side, and one oar to 
each bench.’’ 

a. Galley, 

c. 8(55. “ And then the incursion of the 
Kussians {twv ‘Pw?) afflicted the Koman ter- 
ritory (these are a Scythian nation of rude 
and savage character), devastating Pontus 
.... and investing the City itself when 
Michael was away engaged in war with the 
Ishmaelites ... So this incursion of these 
people afflicted the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the fleet 
on Crete, which with some 20 cymbaria, 
and 7 galleys (yaAeay), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, descending 
sometimes on the Cyclades Islands, and 
sometimes on the whole coast (of the main) 
right up toProconnesus.” — Theopkanis Con- 
ti mmtio, Lib. iv. 33-34. 

A. I). 877, “ Crescebat insuper diebus 
singulis i:)erversorum numerus ; adeo qui- 
dem, ut si triginta ex eis millia una die 
necarentur, alii succedebant numero dupli- 
cato. Tunc rex Aelfredus jussit cymbas et 
galeas, id est longas naves, fabricari per 
regnum, ut navali proelio hostibus adven- 
tantibus obviaret.” — Assei', Annates Eer. 
Gest. Aelfrcdi Magni, ed. West, 1722, p. 
29. 

c. 1232. “En cele navie de Genevois 
avoit soissante et dis galeis, mout bien 
armees ; cheuetaine en estoient dui grant 
home de Gene . . . — Guillatime de Tyr, 
Texte Franqais, ed. Paulin Paris, i. 393. 

1243. Under this year Matthew Paris 
]>uts into the mouth of the Archbishop of : 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was pronounced : 

“ In terris galeas, in aquisformido galeias : 

Inter eas et eas consulo cautus eas.” 

1249. “Lors s’esmut notre galie, et 
alames bien une grant lieueavant que liuns 
ne parlast h I’autre. . . , Lors vint messires 
Phelippes de Monfort en un galion,*^ et , 
escria au roy : ‘ Sires, sires, paries h vostre 
frere le conte de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Lors escria li roys r * Alui'^iie, 
alume ! ’ ” — Joinvitle, ed. De Wailly, p. 212. 

1517. “ At the Archinale ther (at Venice) 
we saw in makyng iiiixx {i,e, 80) new gal yes 

* Galeon is liere tlie galliot of later days. See 
above. 


and galye Bastards, and galye Sotyltes, 
besyd they that be in viage in the haven.”— 
Torkingtoid 8 Pilgrimage, p. 8. 

1542. “They said that the ‘Turk had 
sent orders to certain lords at Alexandria 
to make him up galleys (gal^s) in wrought 
timber, to be sent on camels to Suez ; and 
this thej^ did with great diligence . . . in- 
somuch that every day a galley •was put 
together at Suez . . . where they were 

making u^) 50 galleys, and 12 galeons, and 
also small rowing-vessels, such as^ catiirSy 
much swifter than ours.” — Correa, iv. 237. 

b. Jalia. 

1612. . and coming to Malaca and 

consulting with the General they made the 
best arrangements that they could for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla .... sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
galeots, a ealamute (?), a sanguicel, five 
hantins, and one jalia. 101. 

1615. “You must know that in 1605 
there had come from theEeino {i.e, Portugal) 
one Sebastian Gongalves Tibau .... of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier ; 
and afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffic in 
those parts), and acquiring some capital in 
this^ business, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used foi" 
fighting and trading at once.” — Ib, 431. 

1634. “Many others (of the Firingis) 
who were on board the ghrdbs, set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
hell. Ont of the 64 large dingas, 57 ghrdbs, 
and 200 jaliyas, one ghrdb and two jaliyas 
escaped.”— Capture of Hoogly in 1634, 
Padshah Ndma in Elliot, vii. 34. 

C. Jalba, Jeloa, etc. 

c. 1330. “We embarked at this town 
(Jedda) on a vessel called jalba which be- 
longed to Eashid-eddin al-alfi al-Yamanl, 
a native of Habsh.” — Ihn Batuta, ii. 158. 

The Translators comment : “A large 
boat or gondola made of planks stitched 
together with coco-nut fibre.” 

1518. “And Merocem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who was in Cam- 
baya ... no sooner learned that Goa was 
taken .... than he gave up all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termi- 
nation, and obtained permission from the 
King of Cambay a to go to Jud4 . . . . and 
from that port set out for Suez in a shallop” 
(geltta). — Alhoquerque, Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 

1538. “. . . . before we arrived at the 

Island of Eocks, we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
G-eloas, or Terradas, which are the names 
of the vessels of that country.” — Pinto, in 
Gogan, p. 7. 

1690. * ‘ In this is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabbs or G-eloas.”— Or 
467. 


* “zV kind of boat,” is all that Crawfurd tells. — 
Malay Diet. s. v. 
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d. GaWiot 

In the first quotation we have gdltot in 
the sense of “pirate.” 

c. 1232. “L’en leur demancla de quel 
terre ; il respoiidirent deMandres, de Hol- 
lande et de Frise ; et ce estoit voirs que il 
avoient este galiot et ulague dernier, bien 
liuit anz ; or s’estoient repenti et pour 
penitence venoient en pelerinage en Je- 
rusalem.” — GuiU. de Tyr, as above, p. 117. 

1337. “ . . . . que ellea doivent partir 

pour uenir an seruice du roy le jer J. de may 
I’an 337 au plus tart e doiuent couster les 
d. 40 gal4es pour quatre mois 144000 florins 
d’or, payez en partie par la compagnie des 
Bardes . . . . et 2000 autres florins pour 
viretons et 2 galiotes.”— %oUh 
Genoese for Seiyice of Philip of Valois, 
quoted by Jal, ii. 337. 

1518. “ The Governor put on great pres- 
sure to embar-k the force, and started from 
Cochin the 20th September, 518, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foists, taking 3 galleys 
<{(iaUs) and one galeota, two brigantines 
(bargantys), four caravels, and the rest 
round ships of small size.” — Correa, ii. 
;539. 

1548. “ . . . pera a gualveta em que ha 
-d’andar o alcaide do rnaar.” — 8. Botelho, 
Tombo, 239. 

1552. ‘ ‘ As soon as this news reached the 
Sublime Porte the Sandjak of Katif was 
-ordered to send Murad-Beg to take com- 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora one or two ships, five 
galleys, and a galiot.” — 8idi AU, p. 48. 

„ “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
, ships as big as carracks, 3 ghurabs or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese ^caravels, 
.and 12 smaller ghurabs, Le, galiots with 
■oars.’—IS. 67-68. 

. Unfortunately the translator does not 
give the original Turkish word for galiot, 

c. 1610. “Esgrandes Galeres il y peut 
■deux et trois cens homines de guerre, et en 
■d’autres grandes ’Galiotes, qu’ils nomment 
Fregates, il y en peut cent . . , ” — Pyrard, 
ii. 72. 

1689. “ He embarked about the middle 
of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin.” 
— Drydcn, Life of Xavier. (In Works, ed. 
1821, xvL 87.) 

e. Gallemt. 

1013. “ Assoone as I anchored I sent 
Master 3£oUneux in his Pinnasse, and 
Master Bpoonei^ miA Sa7nueU Squire in my 
■Cfelly watte to sound the depths within the 
sands.” — Capt, JSF, Doiontdn in Pm'chas, i. 
501. ^ 

This illustrates the origin of Jolljphoat, 

1717, “Besides the Salamander Fire- 
ssliip, Terrible Bomb, six €ralleywatts of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men each.” — Authentic and Faithful 
Mistoi'y of that Arch‘Py7'ate Tulafee Angria 
(1756), p. 47. 


c. 1760. “ Of these armed boats called 
Gallevats, the Company maintains also a 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine. ii. 62. 

17 63. “ The Gallevats are large row-boats, 
built like the grab, but of smaller dimen- 
sions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons ; 
they have two masts .... they have 40 
or 50 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
miles an hour.” — Ome, i. 409. 

Gambler, s. The extract of a climbing 
shrub ( Uncar '/a Gamhier, Eoxb., PiVan- 
clea GamUer, Hunter; N.O. Buhiaceae) 
which is a native of the regions about the 
Straits of Malacca, and is much grown 
in plantations in Singapore and the 
neighbouring islands. The substance, 
in chemical composition and qualities 
strongly resembles Cutch (q-V.), and 
the names Qateclm an.d Terra Japonica 
are applied to both. The xflant is men- 
tioned in Debry, 1601 (iii. 99), and by 
Eumphius, c. 1690 (v. 63), who de- 
scribes its use in mastication with 
hetel-nnt ; but there is no account of 
the catechu made from it, known to the 
authors of the Pharmgcographia, before 
■ 1780. Orawfurd gives the name as 
Javanese, hut Ilaiibiiry and Fliickiger 
point out the resemblance to the Tamil 
name for ’ catechu, Katta Kartibu 
{Pharmacographia, 298 seq(2.), 

Ganda, s. This is the Hind, name 
for a rhinoceros, gainda and genda, for 
Skt. ganda (giving also ga^idalm and 
gaiiddnga). The note on the passage 
in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. editor 
is a marvel in the way of error, 

1516. “This King (of Guzerat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Po rtugal, because 
they told him that he would be pleased to 
see her.” — Ba^^hosa, 58. 

1553. “And in return for many rich 
presents which this Diogo Fernandez car- 
ried to the King, and besides others which 
the King sent to Alfonso Alboquerque, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
ISTature has created after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter . . . . which 
the natives of the land of Cambaya, 
whence this one came, call Ganda, and the 
Greeks and Latins Rhinoceros. And ^A£- 
fonso d’ Alboquerque sent this to the King 
Don Manuel, and it came to this Kingdom, 
and it was afterwards lost on board ship 
on its way to Rome, when the King sent it 
as a i^resent to the Pope.” — Banjos, I)ec. II. 
liv. X. cap. 1. 

Ganton, s. This is mentioned by 
some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by wMch pepiper was sold 
, in the Malay Archipelago. It is pre- 
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STimably gantang, defined Tby Orawfurd 
as “ a dry measiire, equal to about a 
gallon.” 

“Also a candy of Goa, answers to 
140 g-amtas, equivalent to 1^ paraas, 30 
7)iemdas at 42 mediclas to the paraa .” — A 
Mines, 39. ^ 

1615. “I sent to borow 4 or 5 gantas 
of oyle of Yasemon Bono. . . . But 
he returned answer he had non, when I 
know, to the contrary, he bought a parcell 
out of my handes the other day.” — Codes, 
1 , 6 . 

Ganza, s. Tbe name given by old 
travellers to tbe metal ■wbicb in former 
days constituted tbe inferior currency 
in Pegu, According to some it was 
lead ; others call it a mixt metal. Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in tbe bazars 
of ^ Burma for small pui'cbases (see 
Mission to Am-, 259). 

Tbe word is emdently Skt. Jeemsa, 

‘ bell-metal,’ whence Malay gangsa, 
(tbe same), wbicb last is probably tbe 
word wbicb travellers picked up. 

^ 1554. “In this Kingdom of Pegu there 
IS no coined money, and what they use 
commonly consists of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a 
metal like frosyleym {?}, broken in pieces : 
and this is called gam^a . . Jdmies, 

oo* 

- “ . . . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Ganza ; che h vn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rame e di inombo mes- 
colati insieme .” — Cesar e Fedevici, Bam. iii. 
394r. 

. , 9* “ The current money that is in 

this Oitie, and throughout all this kingdom, 

IS called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that wiU . . Frederkh, E.T., in 

Furdias, iii. 1717-18. 

1726. ^ “Eough Peguan Gans (a brass 
mixt with lead) . . .^^—Valentijn, Ohor. 34. 

1727. “ Plenty of Ganse or Lead, which 
lasseth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
%ney.”— Ham, ii. 41. 


If 


Garce, s. A cubic measure for rice, 
&c., in use on tbe Madras coast, as 
usual varying much in value. Bucha- 
nan {infra) treats it as a weight. Tbe 
word is Telugu, gdrisa. 

1752. “ Grain Measures. 

1 Measure w’eighs about 26 lb. 1 oz. avd. 

8 Do. is 1 Mercal 21 

3200J)o. is400do., or ” 

1 Garse ^ 8400 „ „ 

Brooks, Weights and Measures, p. 6. 

1759. . a garce of rice . . .’’—In 

JDalrymple, Or. Bepert. I 120. 

1784. “The day that advice was re- 


ceived .... (of peace with Tippoo) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the garce.”— In Seton- 
Farr, i. 13. 

^ 1807. “The proper native weights used 

in the Company’s Jaghire are as follows : 
10 Vara /mn (Pagodas) ==lPo/«m, 40 Folams 
— 1 Visay, 8 Visay (Vees)==:l ifemuntru, 
20 Mamingus (Maunds) =1 Baruaysr 
20 Baruays ( Candies) ~1 Giirsay, called 
by the English Garse. The '^Varahim 
or Star Pagoda weighs 52| grains, therefore 
the Visay is nearly three pounds avoirdu- 
pois (see Viss); and the Garse is nearly 
1265 lbs.” — F. Buchanan, Mysore, che., i. 6. 

By the calculation, the Garse should be 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 as printed. 

_ Garde©, s. A name sometimes- 
given, ill last century, to native soldiers 
disciplined in European fashion, i.e. 
sepoys (q.v.). The “ Indian Vocabu- 
lary” (1788) gives: “ Gardee— a 
tribe iubabitiiig the provinces of Bija- 
pore, &c., esteemed good foot soldiei’s.” 
Tbe word may be only a corruption of 
‘ guard,’ ^ but probably tbe origin 
assigned in tbe second quotation may 
be well founded; “ Guard” may have 
shaped tbe corruption of GJiarhi. The 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly ^ 
known in the N.W. as Purhias ot 
Easterns. 

1762. “A coffre who commanded the 
Telingas and Gardees . . . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse belonged to ? 

Letter in. Van Sittart, i. 141. 

1786. . originally they (Sipa« 

his) were commanded by Arabians, or those 
of their descendants born in the Canara 
and Concan or Western parts of India, where 
those foreigners style themselves or 

W estern. Moreover these corps were com- 
posed mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and Ha- 
bissinians, all which bear upon that coast 
the same name of Gharhi .... In time 
the word Gharbi was corrupted by both the 
French and Indians into that of Gardx, 
which is now the general name of Sipahies 
all over India save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Talingas.^'~~EotQ by Transl. of 
Seir Alutaqherin, ii. 08. 

Gardens, and Garden-house, s. In 
tbe last century subui'baii villas at 
Madras and Calcutta were so called. 

^ Garden Beach ’ below Eort William 
took its name from these. 

1 T ^^be morning I was met 

by Mr. Littleton and most of the Factory, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr. Vincent near the Dutch Garden, who 
came attended by severall Boats and Budge- 
TOws guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
Rashpoots and Peons well armed. ’’—.ffetos, 
JournaU, July 24, 
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1685. ‘‘The whole Council .... came 
to attend the President at the garden- 
house.” — In Wheelei', i. 139. 

1758. “The guard of the redoubt re- 
treated before them to the garden-house.”— 
ii. 303. 

,, “Mahomed Isoof , . . I'ode with a 
party of horse as far as Maskelyne’s 
garden.”— 15. iii. 425. 

1772. “The place of my residence at 
present is a garden-house of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moor shedabad.” 
— Teigmmuih, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. “ A body of Hyder’s horse were at 
St. Thomas’s Mount on the 29th ult. and 
G-en. Munro and Mr. Brodie with great 
difficulty escaped from the General’s Gar- 
dens. I’hey were pursued by Hyder’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town.” — India 
Oazettej May 11. 

1809. “The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as 
they very prox)erly call them.” — Ld. Valen- 
tkii i. 389. 

1810. “ . . . . Rural retreats called 
Garden-houses.” — IPil/mmson, F. M. i. 137. 

1873. “To let, or for sale, Serle’s 
Gardens at Adyar.—Por particulars apply, 
Madras Mail, July 3. 

G-arry, Gharry, s. Hind, gdfi, a 
cart or carriage. The word is used by 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Bengal 
side, in both senses. Frequently the 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
tiye prefix, as palhee’^garry (palankin 
carriage), se^-qarni (chaise) reUqarry 
(railway carriage), &c. 

1810. “The common g’horry ... is 
rarely, if ever, ke^^t by any European, but 
may be seen plying for hire in various 
parts of Calcutta.” — Willianison. Y. M. 
i. 329. 

1811. The Gary is represented in Sol- 
yyns’s engravings as a two-wheeled rath 
{i.e. the primitive native carriage, built 
like a light hackery) with two iDonies. 

1866. “My husband was to have met 
us with the two-horse gharee. ” — Trevelyan^ 
Dawk Bungalow, 384. 

Gaum and Gong, s. A village, 
Hind, gdon, from Sansk. grama. 

1519. “In every one of the said villages, 
which they call guaoos.”— Goa Prodam. in 
Arch. Port. Orient., Eascic. 5, 38. 

Gdouwdr occurs in the same vol. (p. 75), 
under the forms gancare and gaancare, for 
the village heads in Port. India. 

Gautama, n.p. The surname, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legend, of the 
Sakya tribe^ from which the Buddha 
Sakya Muni sprang. It is a deriva- 
tive from Gotama, a name of “ one of 
the ancient Vedic bard- families ’’ {OG 


denberg). It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Bommona^ 
codom of many old narratives regard- 
ing ^ those countries represents the 
Pali form of S'rarnana Gautama, “ The 
Ascetic Gautama.” 

c. 1590. See under Godavery passage from 
Ain, where Kotam occurs. 

1686. “ J’ai cru devoir expliquer toutes 

ces choses avant que de parler de Sommono- 
khodom (c’est ainsi que les Siamois appel- 
lent le Bieu qu’ils adorent k present).”— 
Voy. de Siam, Des Peres Jesuites, Paris, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687'-S8. “Now tho’ they say that 
several have attained to this Felicity 
{Nireupan, i.e. Nirvana) . . . . yet they 
honour only one alone, whom they esteem 
to have surpassed all the rest in Vertue. 
They call him Sornmona-dodoin ; and they 
say that Codom was his Name, and that 
Sommona signifies in the Balie Tongue a 
Talapoin of the Woods.” — Kist. Bel. of 
Siam, by De La Zoahere,Yi. T., i. 130. 

1782. “Les Pegouins et les Bahmans 
.... Quant a leurs Dieux, ils en comiDtent 
sept principaux .... Cependant ils n’en 
adorent qu’im seul, qu’ils appellent Godemaix 
. . . ” — So7inerat, ii. 299. 

1800. “Gotma, or Goutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern paints, 
is said to have been a philosoiffier ... he 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh. The 
image that represents Boodh is called Gau^ 
tama, or Goutum . . . ” — Symes, Embassy. 
299. 

1828. “The titles or synonym es of 
Buddha, as they were given to me, are as 
follow; “ Kotamo (Ga'?ijfama) . . . Somana- 
kotamo, agreeably to the interpretation 
given to me, means in the Pali language, 
the priest Gautama.” — Craivfard, Emb. to 
Siam, p. 367. 

Gave©, s. Topsail. Nautical jargon 
from Port, gavea, tbe top (Boehuch), 

Gecko, s. A kind of bouse lizard. 
Tbe word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
use ; it is a naturalises word ; and also 
is French. It was no doubt originally 
an onomatopoeia from tbe creature’s 
reiterated utterance. Marcel Devic says 
tbe word is adopted from Malay gekoh 
This we do not find in Crawfurd, wbo 
has take, tdkek, and yoke, all evidently 
attempts to represent tbe utterance. 
In Burma tbe same, or a kindred 
lizard, is called tokte, in like imita- 
tion. 

1631. Bontius seems to identify this 
lizard with the Guana (q.v.), and says its 
bite is so venomous as to be fatal unless 
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the part be immediately cut out, or cau- 
terized. This is no doubt a fable, “Nos- 
tratis ipsum animal ai3posito vocabulo 
gecco vocant ; quippe non secus ae Coccyx 
apud nos suum cantum iterat, etism gecko 
assiduo sonat, i)rius edito stridore qualem 
Picus emittit.”— Lib. V. cap. 5, p. 57. 

1711. “Chaccos, as Cuckoos receive 
their ^sanies from the Noise they make. . . . 
They are much like Lizards but larger. 
’Tis said their Dung is so venomous,” &c. 
— Lockycr, 84. 

1727. “They have one dangerous little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in shai^e almost 
like a Lizard. It is very malicious . . . and 
wherever the Liquor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Plesh.” — 
A. Ram, ii. 131. 

This is still a common belief. See in 
Suppt. Biscobra. 

1883. “This was one of those little 
house lizards called geckos, which have 
pellets at the ends of their toes. They are 
not repulsive brutes like the garden lizard, 
and I am always on good terms with them. 
They have full liberty to make use of my 
house, for which they seem grateful, and 
say chuck, chuck, chuck.” — Tribes on My 
Frontier, 38. 

Greiitoo, s. and adj. This "word is a 
corruption of the Portuguese Gentio, 
^ a gentile’ or heathen, -which they 
applied to the Hindoos in contradistinc- 
tion from the Moros or ‘ Moors,’ 
Mahomiiiedans. Both terms are now 
obsolete among English people, except 
perhaps that Gentoo still lingers at 
Madras in the sense b. 

Eor the terms Gentio and Gentoo 
were applied in two senses : 

a. To the Hindas generally, 

b. To the Telugu-speaking Hindus 
of the Peninsula specially, and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Telugu 
people is probably because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
monarchy of Vijayanagara {Bzjanagct/Ty 
Bisnagar or Harsinga, qq.v.) was 
dominant over great part of the Penin- 
sula. The officials were chiefiy of Te- 
lugu race, and thus the people" of this 
race, as the most important section of 
Hindus, were par excel/mce the Gentiles, 
and their language the Gentile lan- 
guage. Besides these two specific senses 
Gentio was sometimes used for heathen 
in general. Thus in E, M. Pinto : 

“ A very famous Corsair who was called 
Hinimilau, a Chinese by nation, and who 
from a Grentio as he was, had a little time 
. since turned Moor . . Oh. L. 


a.— 

1548. The Beligiosos of this territory 
spend so largely, and give such great aim's 
at the cost of your Highness’s administra- 
tion that it disposes of a good i)art of the 
funds . . . . I believe indeed they do all 
this in real zeal and sincerity . . . but I 
think it might be reduced a half, and all for 
the better ; for there are some of them who 
often try to make Christians by force, and 
wony the Grentoos {jentios) to such a degree 
that it drives the population away.”— 
Simao Botelho, Cartas, 35. 

1563. “ . . Among the Gentiles 

(Gentios) Rao is as much as to say ‘King.’ ” 
— Garcia, i. 35 h, 

,, “ This ambergris is not so highly 

valued among- the Moors, but it is veiy 
highly prized among the Grentiles.”— 
f. 14. 

1582. “A gentile .... whose name 
was Oaiiaca.”— CVitS'toMu, trans. by N. L. , 
f. 31. 

1588. In^a letter of this year to the Vice- 
roy, the King (Philip II.) says he “under- 
stands the Grentios are much the best per- 
sons to whom to farm the alfandegas (cus- 
toms, &c.), paying well and regularly, and 
it does not seem contraiy to canon-law to 
farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.” — In Arclu Port Orient, fasc. 3, 
135. 

c. 1610. “Ils (les Portiigais) exercent 
ordinairenient de semblables cruautez lors 
qu’ils sortent en trouppe le long des costes, 
bruslans et saccageans ces pauures Gentils 
qui ne desirent que leur bonne grace, et 
leur amitie, mais ils n’en ont pas i^lus de 
pitid pour cela.”*— 349. 

1630. “ . . . which Gren tiles are of two 
sorts . . , first the purer Gentiles . . . or 
else the impure or vneleane Gentiles .... 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort of 
people, called the Coideesd^ — R, Lord, 
Display, &c., 85. 

1673. “The finest Dames of the Gen- 
tues disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads.”— Krytr, 117. 

,, “Gentues, the Portuguese idiom 
for Gentiles, are the Aborigines.”— J6, 27. 

1683. “This morning a Gentoo sent 
by Bulchund, Governour of H'ugly and 
Oassumbazar, made complaint to me that 
Mr. Charnock did shamefully— to y« great 
scandal! of our Nation-keep a 'Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 years.”— Hedyes, Dee. 1, 

„ “ The ceremony used by these 

Gentn’s in their sicknesse is very strange ; 
they bring y® sick person ... to y® brinke 
of ye River Granges, on a Cott . . — Redges, 

May 10. 

In Stevens’s Trans, of Faria y Sousa 
(1695) the Hindus are still called Gentiles. 
And it would seem that the English form 
Gentoo did not come into general use till late 
in the 17th century. 
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1767. “ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Oountrey you must at least 
have a Smattering of the Language . . . The 
original Language of this Countrey (or at 
least the earliest we know of) is the Ben- 
gala or Crentoo ; this is commonly spoken 
in all parts of the Countrey. But the 
politest Language is the Moors or Mussul- 
mans, and rersian.”--lf>S^. Letter of James 
MennelL 

1772. ‘‘ It is customary wjth the Crentoos, 
as soon as they have acquired a moderate 
fortune, to dig a x>ona.” — Teignmouthy 
Mem., i. 36. 

1774. “When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gf'entoos, came on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.” — Forrest, Y. to N. GtUneay 169. 

1776. “ A Code of Grentoo Laws or Ordi- 
nations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the Original written 
ill the Shanskrit Language. London, 
Printed in the Year 1776. ” (Title Of Work 
by Hathaniel Brassey Halhed.) 

1778. “The peculiar jiatience of the 
Crentoos in Beng-al, their affection to busi- 
ness, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
productions either of commerce or of neces- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accoimts which 
exist in the universe.” — Orme, ii. 7 (Re- 
print). 

1781. “ They (Syrian Christians of Tra- 

vancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala.” — 
ch.'xlvii. 

1784. “ Captain Francis Swain Ward, 
of the Madras Establishment, whose paint- 
ings and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, 
&c., are well known.” — In Seton-Karr, 
i.31. 

1785. “I found this large concourse of 

people were gathered to see a Gentoo woman 
burn herself with her husband. ” — At Chan- 
dernagore, in i. 90. . 

, , “The original inhabitants of India 
are called Gentoos.” — Carraccloli’s Life of 
Olive, L 122. 

1803. Peregrine. 0 mine is an accom- 
modating palate, hostess. I have swal- 
lowed burgundy with the F'rench, hollands 
with the t>utch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe- 
juice with an Englishman, and water with 
a simple Gentoo.” — Cobnan’s John Bully i. 
sc. 1. 

1807. “I was not imepared for the entire 
nakedness of the Gentoo inhabitants.”-- 
Lord 31 into in India, 17. 

h.— 

1648. “The Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Golconda, and are spread all 
over India, are called Jentives.” — 

Twist, 59. ! 

1673. “ Their Language they call gene- 
rally Gentu . . . the peculiar Name of their 
Speech is TelingaJ— Fryer, 33. 


1683. “ ThursdaY, 21st June . . . The 
Hon. Company having sent us a Law with 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first be translated into Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moores, and pro- 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum.” — 

: 3fadras Oonsultaiion, in Wheeler, i. 134. 

1719. “Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept by the Town Conicoply for 
that purpose.”— In Wheeler , ii. 314. 

1726. “ The proper vernacular here (G-ol- 
conda) is the Gentoos {Jentiefs) or Tel- 
lingaas.”— F«?d?i«vn, Chor. 37. 

1801. “The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . the most Canariiie 
jDart of them understand Gentoo.” — 
MunrOy in Life, i. 321. 

1807. “ A^ Grammar of the Gentoo lan- 
guage,* as it is understood and spoken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, many years resident in'the Northern 
Oircars. Madras. 1807. ” 

1817. The third gmaramar of the Telugu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
‘ Gentoo Grammar.’ 

1837. “ I mean to amuse myself with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon- 
shee with me. Gentoo is the language of 
this i)art of the country [Godavery delta], 
and one of the prettiest of all thd dialects.” 
—Letters from 3£ad7xis, 18Q. 

Grliaut, s. Hind. ghat. 

a. A landing-place ; a path, of 
descent to a river; the place of a 
ferry, &c. Also a quay or the like. 

' b. A path, of descent from a moun- 
tain; a mountain pass ; and hence 

C., n.p. Th.e mountain ranges x)arallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, thi'ough which the glidts or 
passes lead from the table-lands above, 
down to the coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing* 
those tracts spoken of respectively as 
the country above and the country 
below the Ghats (see Balaghaut) were 
led to regard the word Ghats as a 
proper name of the mountain range it- 
self, or (like De Barros below) as a 
word signifying range. And this is in 
analogy with many other cases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has been transferred to 
the mountain chain, or where the word 
for ‘ a pass’ has been mistaken for a 
word for ‘ mountain range.’ The 
proper sense of the word is well illus- 
trated from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 

a.— 

1809. “The dandys there toak to their 
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paddles, and keeping the beam to the cur- 
rent the whole way, contrived to land us 
at^the destined gaut”— Xd. Valmtia, i. 

:l^24. ‘‘It is really a very large place, 
and rises from the river in an amphi- 
theatralform . . . . with many , very fine 
gnats descending to the water’s edsre 
Eebm\ i. 167. 

. ■ . 

c. 1315. “ In 17 more days they arrived 

at Gurganw. During these 17 days the 
^nats were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
— Amir Ehusi% in Elliot, iii. 86. 

This^ passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
GhaU here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the Vind- 
hya and Satpura hills. 

Compare the two following, in which 
* down the ghauts ’ and ‘ dowm the 
passes ’ mean exactly the same thing, 
though to many people the former ex- 
pression will suggest ‘ down through a 
range of mountains called the Ghauts.’ | 

^ 1803. ‘ ‘ The enemy are down the ghauts 

332 consternation. ii. 

„ ‘ ' The enemy have fled northward, 
and are getting down the passes as fast as 
^ey can. -—M Elphinstone, in Life by 
Golelrooke, i. 71. ^ 

1826. “Though it was still raining, I 
wa^ed np the Bohr Ghat, four miles and a 
1844 ii. 136, ed. 

That is, up one of the Passes, from which 

« mountains themselves 

tne Giiauts. 


C.— 

notable division which 
Nature hath planted in tiiis land is a chain 
ot moun tains, which thenatives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no proper name 
^^ch as to say 
a. he Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 

1561. “This Serra is called Gate.”~ 
Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, .56. 

cl Cuncam, which is the land 

skirting the sea, up to a lofty range which 
they call Garcia, f . 34 h 

1572. 

Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do pe do qual pequena quantidade 

fralda estreita, que com- 

Do mar a natural ferocidade ...” 

Gamoes, vii. 22, 

^^^lished by Burton : 


and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward-sloping coast-plain lon^^ 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity ...” 

1623. “We coimiienced then to ascend 
the mountain-(range) which the people of 
the county call Gat, and which traverses 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa.” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 32. 

I 1673. “The Mountains here are one 
continimd ridge .... and are all along 
called Gaot.”— i?>o/er, 187. 

1685. “ On les appelle, montagnes de 

uatte, c est conime qui diroit montagnes de 
montagnes, Gatte en langue du pa5^s ne 
signifiant autre chose que moiitagne ” 

(quite wiung).---i^f6e7/ro, (Fr/rransl ) 

p. 4. ” 

and Dews th^^^ 
tall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
2o or 30 leagues up in the Country.”— j!. 
Ham. i. 282. 

South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Land the Mould scarce 
so deep as m England. . . As you make 
use of every expedient to drain the water 
from your tilled p’ound, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds. ” — J/i' 
Letter of J ames Bennell, March 21st. 

1826. “The mountains are nearly the 
same height .... with the average of 
Welsh mountains .... In one respect, 
pd only one, the Ghats have the advan- 
tage,— their precipices are higher, and the 
outlines of the hills consequently bolder.” 
—Hcher, ii. 136, ed. 1844. 


Ghee, s. Boiled butter; the uni- 
versal medium of cookery throughout 
India, suppljdng the place occupied by 
oil in Southern Europe, and more. The 
word is gU, from Sansk. qhrita. A 
short but explicit account of the mode 
of preparation will bo found in 
the English Gydopaedia (Arts and 
Sciences), s.v. 

c. 1590. “Most of them (Akbar’s ele- 
phants) get 5 s.(ers) of sugar, 4 s. of ghl and 
hah a wcw of rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, kc:^~Aln-i-Akharl, i. 130. 

-D V and boil’d 

Dutter, which they call (}he,’—E?per, 33. 

, , “ In most of the prisons [of Hyd'er 

Alij It was the custom to celebrate parti- 
cular days, when the funds admitted, with 
the luxury of plantain fritters, a draught 
or sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, ‘My wife 
has ta en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored . . . It was reported to 
the Helledar (see Killadar) that the pri- 
soners said and sung throughout the night 
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of nothing but ghee . . • The Kelledar, 
certain that discoveries had been made re- 
garding his malversations in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate 
' their secrecy, by causing an abundant 
fc 5 iipi 3 ly of this unaccustomed luxury to be 
thenceforth j^laced within the reach of 
their farthing X-^'^i^chases.’’ — Wilks, Hist. 
Sketches, ii. 154. 

1785. “The revenues of the city of 
Becca .... amount annually to two 
kherore, proceeding from the customs and 
duties levied on ghee.” — CaracciolU, L. of 
Clive, i. 17% ■ 

1817. “The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him 
Hist., i. 410. 

GMIzai, n.p. ^ One of the most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, occupying 
the high plateau iioi'th of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Suliniani mountains, 
and north to the Kabul Eiver. They 
were sufueme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of last century, and for a 
time j)ossessed the throne of Isx)ahan. 
The following paragraph occurs in the 
article AFGHAinsTiUS', in the 9th ed. of 
the Encyc. Britan., 1874 (i. 235), 
written by one of the authors of this 
book : 

“It is remarkable that the bid Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
place in the Ghilzai country” {i,e. the 
country now occupied by the Ghilzais, or 
nearly so) “a people called Khilijis, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to which belonged 
a famous family of Behli Kings. The pro- 
bability of the identity of the Khilijis and 
Ghilzais is obvious, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans; 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Kor has the winter since eyer 
been able to go into it. But whilst 
he has neyer regarded the suggestion 
as more than a probable one, he has 
seen no reason to reject it. He may 
add that on starting the idea to Sir i 
Heniy Eawlinson (to whom it seemed 
new), a high authority on such a ques- 
tion, though he would not accept it, he 
made a candid remark to the e:^ectthat 
the Ghilzais had undoubtedly a yery 
Turk-like aspect. 

A belief in this identity was, as we 
have recently noticed, entertained by 
the trayeller Charles Masson, as is 
shown in a passage extracted below. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Bc^ces 
of Afghanistan (1880). 


All the accounts of the Ghilzais in- 
dicate great differences between them 
and the other tribes of Afghanistan; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or eyen unlikely, in the partial assi- 
milation of a Turki tribe in the course 
of centuries to the Afghans "who sur- 
round them, and the consequent 
assumption of a quasi- Afghan genea- 
logy. We do not find that Mr. El- 
phinstone makes any explicit reference 
to the question now before us. But 
two of the notes to his History (5th 
ed., j). 322 and 384) seem to indicate 
that it was in his mind. In the 
latter of these he says: “ The Khiljis 
.... though Turks by descent . . . 
had been so long settled among the 
Afghans that they had almost hecome 
identified with that people; but they 
! probably mixed more with other nation s, 
or at least with their Turki brethren, 
and would be more ciyilized than the 
generality of Afghan mountaineers.” 
The learned and eminently judicious 
William Erskine was also inclined to ac- 
I cex>t the identity of the two tribes, doubt- 
ing (but perhax>s needlessly,) whether 
the Khiliji had been really of Turk! 
race. We have not been able to meet 
with any translated author who men- 
tions both Khiliji and Ghilzai. In the 
I following quotations all the earlier refer 
to Khihji, and the later to Ghilzai, 
Attention may be called to the expres- 
sions in the quotation from Ziauddin 
Baimi, as indicating some great diffe- 
rence between the Turk proper and the 
Khihji eyen then. The language of 
Baber again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate that by his time the Gliilzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan. 

c. 940. “Hajjaj had delegated ’Abdar- 
rahman ibn Mahomnied ibn al-Ash’ath to 
Sijistan, Bost, and Eukhrq (Arachosia) to 
make war on the Turk tribes diffused in 
those regions, and who are known as Ghuz 
and Khtilj. . .'^^—Mas'iidl, v. 302. 

c. 950. “The Khalaj is a Turki tribe, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and the 
parts of Sijistan beyond the Ghiir. They 
are a pastoral i^eople and resemble the Tuzks 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
and their language.” — Istakhri, from Be 
Goeje's Text, p. 245. 

c. 1030. “The AfghiCns and KMljfs 
having submitted to him (Sabaktigin), he 
admitted thousands of them .... into the 
ranks of his armies.” — Al-UtU, in Elliot, 
ii. 24. 

c, 1150. “ The Khilkhs (read Khilxj) are 
people of Turk race, who, from an early 
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4ate invaded this country (Dawar~on the 
banks of the Helmand), and whose dwellings 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ghaur and of Western 
feijistan. Ihey possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry: they 
all have the aspect of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their arms and manner of making 
are pacific people, doing and 
thinking no eriV^—miHsi, I 457. 

JaUlu-d din 

(Jlnilji}, who was Artz-i mamdlik (Muster- 
master-general), had gone to Bahiirpitr, 
ended by a body of his relations and 
iriends. Here he held a muster and in- 
^he forces. He came of a race 
diiferent from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as belonging to the number of 
their friends. . . . The people high and 
low . . were all troubled by the ambi- 

tion of the Khiljis, and were strongly op- 
posed to J alalu-d din’s obtaining the crown 
» . . . Siiltan Jalalu-d din Jfiroz Khilji 
ascended the throne in the . . . year 688 H 

i iJ -oP® ‘I*® “‘y (of DeMi) 

naa tor 60 years been governed by sovereigns 
ox I urk extraction, and were averse to the 
succession of the Khiljis .... they \vere 
struck with admiration and amazement at 
seeing the Khiljis occupying the throne of 
the lurks, and wondered how the throne 

had passed from the one to the other.” . 

-ZidiL^d-din. Bimii, in Elliot, iii. 134-136. ‘ 
14th cent. The continuator of Rash- 
Iduddin enumerates among the tribes occu- 
pying the country which we now call 
Arghanistan, Ghuris, Heraiois, Eigudaris, 
KhUij, Baluch and Afghans. See 
JSoticcs ct Extraits, xiv. 494. 

c. 1507. “I set out from Kabul for the 
purpose of jilundering and beating up the 
quartep of the^Crhiljis . . . agoodfarsang 
irom the Ghilji camp, we observed a black- 
ness, which was either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inexperienced men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shoiping arrows at their horses, and at 
length checked their speed. When five or 
SIX thousand men set out on a pillaginf>- 
extremely difficult to maintain 
ciiscipline. ... A minaret of skulls was 
^ected of the heads of these Afghans.” — 
Baber, pp. 220, 221; see also p. 225, 


The Ghiljfs, although considered, and 
calling themselves, Afgintns, and moreover 
employing the Pashto, or AfgMn dialect, 
are undoubtedly a mixed race. 

“The name is evidently a modification or 
corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, that of a 
great Turk! tribe mentioned by Sherlfudin 
in his history of Taimtir. . . 3£as- 

son, Eai^r. of various Journeys, &c. ii. 204, 
20b, 207. * 

Glnlri was succeeded by the 
Khilji dynasty; also said to be of Turki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghan race; and it may be doubted 
if they are not of the GrhilJI Afglnins.”— 
Er shine, Bdher and Emidyun, i. 404. 

1880. /‘As a race the GfMlji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts 
&c., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
are a remarkably fine race .... but they 
are a very barbarous people, the pastoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces- 
sively savage and vindictive. 

“Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, and 
thenorthern States of Central Asia, and have 
been so for many centuries. ”--i2aces of 
Afghanistan, by Bdleio, p. 103. 

Ghoul, ^ s. Ar. glml, P. gUl A 
goblin, ejXTTova-a, or man-devonring 
demon, especially haunting wilder- 
nesses. 


184«. The Ghilji tribes occupy the 
P^^’tion of the country between 
^andahar and Ghazni. They are, moreover, 
the most numerous of the Afghitn tribes, 
and if united under a capable chief might 
. . . become the most powerful . . , They 
warlike, but have a sternness 
ot disposition amounting to ferocity. . 
pome of the inferior Ghiljis are so violent 
m their intercoui'se with strangers that they 
can scarcely be considered in the light of 
liiunan beings, while no language can des- 
cribe the terrors of a transit through their 
endurS’ i^^hgnities which have to be 


c. 70. In the deserts of Afitricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* appear- 
ing in the shape of men and women ; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantasticall 
illusions.”— by Ph. Holland, vii. 2. 

c.^940. “ The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghul and their trans- 
formations .... The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the Ghul are ass’s feet .... 
These Ghnl appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road; the traveller taldng 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the Ghul led them astray, and 
caused them to lose their way.” — Mas^ML 
ill. 314 scqq. 

(There is much more after the copious 
and higgledy-piggledy Plinian fashion of 
this MTiter.) 

c. 1420. “ In exitii deserti .... rem 

mirandam dicit contigisse. Nam cum circiter 
mediam noctem cxuiescentes magno mur- 

/ There is no justiiicatxon for this word in the 
Latin. 
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mure strei)ituque andito suspicarentur 
omnes, Arabes praedones ad se si3oliandos 
venire .... viderunt plurimas equitum 
turmas transeuntium .... Plures qui id 
antea viderant, daemones (gMls, no doubt) 
esse per desertum vagantes asseruere.” — 
Me. Gonti, in Foggio, iv. 

1814. ‘‘The Afgliauns believe each of 
the numerous solitudes in the mountains 
and desarts of their country to be inhabited 
by a lonely daemon, whom tliey call the 
Crhoollee Beeabaun (the Goule or Spirit of 
the Waste) ; they represent him as a gigantic 
and frightful spectre, who devours any 
passenger whom chance may bring within 
his haAmtsF-—Mph instonc, Cauhul, ed. 1839, 
1.291. 

G-lmrry, G-urree, s. Hind. gharJ, A 
clepsydra or water-instrument for mea- 
suring time, consisting of a floating 
cup with a small hole in it, adjusted 
so that it fills and sinks in a fixed 
time ; also the gong on which the 
time so indicated is struck. This 
latter is properly gliariyCd. Hence 
also a clock or watch; also the 60th 
part of a day and night, equal there- 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated by 
the clepsydra just mentioned, and was 
called a gharl, Eut in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is employed for ‘an 
hour.’ 

(Ancient). “ The magistrate, having em- 
ployed the first four Gharries of the day in 
bathing and praying, . . . . shall sit uj)on 
the Judgment Seat.” — Code of the Centoo 
Laws (Halhed, 1776), 104. . 

1633. “Pirst they take a great Pot of 
Water .... and putting therein a little 
Pot (this lesser pot having a small hole in 
the bottome of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
X>late of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
stroak maketh a very great sound; this 
strook or parcel! of time they call a Goome^ 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 8 

f rees make a Par, which Par^ is three 
ours by our accompt.”^ — W. Braton, in 
PLakl. V. 51. 

1709. ‘ ‘ Or un gari est une de leiirs heures, 
mais qui est bien petite en comparaison des 
notres ; car elle n’est que de* vingt-neuf mi- 
nutes et environ quarante-trois secondes.”(?) 
— Lettres Edif. xi. 

1785. “ We have fixed the (705.*? at 6,000 
Guz, which distance must be travelled by 
the i>ostmen in a Ghurry and a half . . . . 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate .... you must flog the Hut- 
kdrehs belonging to you.”— Letters, 


Giudy, s. The original of this 


Po/ir, i.e. a watcli ,* or fourth part of the 
night. 


word belongs to the Brayidian tongues ; 
Malayalim, Jdndi; Telugu, gmii, 
Tamil, hinni, from y. Mnit, ‘to be 
hollow;” and the original meaning is 
basin or pot, as opposed to a flat 
dish. In Malabar the word is applied 
to a vessel resembling a coffee-pot 
without a handle, used to drink from. 
But in the Bombay dialect of Hind, 
and in Anglo-Indian usage gindi means 
a wash-hand basin of tinned copper, 
such as is in common use there (see 
under CMllumchee). 

1561. . guindis of gold . . 

Correa, Lendas, II. i. 218. 

1582. “After this the Capitaine Generali 
commanded to discharge theyr Sliippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bound 
store of rich Merchaundize, and amongst the 
same these peeces following : 

“ Poure great Guyndes of silver. ...” 

Castaneda., by N. L., f. 106. ‘ 

1813. “ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper.”— 

Or. Memoirs, a. r 

1851. “ . . . a tinned hason, called a 

gendee. . . P—Burton, Scinde, or the Tin- 
happy Valley, i. 6. 

Gingall, Jinjall, s. H. Janjdl, a 
swivel or wall iffece ; a word of uncer- 
tain origin. It is in use with Euro- 
peans in China' also. 

1818. “ There is but one gun in the fort, 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and gingals, and four Europeans 
have been wounded.”— Life, ii. 
31. 

1829. “The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long ginjalls, which 
kill a mile off.” — Shi 2 ?p's Memoirs, iii. 40. 

Gingeli, Gingelly, &c. The dom- 
mon trade name for the seed and oil 
of Besamtim indicum, y. orientale. 
There is a Hind, and Mahr. form 
jinfaU, but most-probably this also is a 
trade name introduced by the Portu- 
guese, The word appears to ho 
Arabic dl-juljuldn, which was pro- 
nounced in Spain aUjonjoUn,'^ whence 
Spanish aljonjoU, Italian gmggwimo, 
zerzelvno, etc., Portug. girgelwi, zir- 
zelim, &c., Fr. jugeoUne, &c., in the 
Philippine Islands gjoifoli. The pro- 
per Hind, name is til. 

1510. “ Much grain g-rows here (at Xeila) 
... oil in great quantity, made not from 
olives, but from zerzalino.” — Yarthema, 
86 . 


* Dozy (& JSngelmann, 14U-7. 
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1552. “There is a great amoxmt of ger- 
gelim.” — Caatanfieda^ 24. 

1599. “ . . . Oyle of Zezeline, which they 
inake of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
or to fry fish withal.”— (7. Fredericke^ ii. 
358. 

1600. “ They performed certain anoint- 
ings of the whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-nut, or of gergelim,”— 
Gomca, f. 39. 

c. 1010. “ I’achetay de ce poisson frit 

en riiiiile de gerselin (petite senience 
comme nanete doiit ils font huile) qui est de 
tres-mauvais goust.” — Mocquct^ 232. 

c. 1061. “ La gente piii bassa adopra 

un’ altro olio di certo seme detto Telselin, 
che e ima spezie del di setamo, ed e alquanto 
aniarognolo.” — Viag. del P. Gio, G^'ucher, 
in Thcvoiut, Vogages Divers. 

1073. “ Bragmes de Soussamo ou graine 

de Georgeline.”— App. to Journal d’Ant. 
Galland, ii. 200. 

1075. “Also much Oil of Sesamos or 
Jujoiine is there expressed, and ex^jorted 
thence.” — T. Hcidcn^ Vervaerlyke ScMp- 
hreuk, 81. 

1726. “ From Orixa are imported hither 

(Pulecat), with much imofit, Paddj^ also 
. . . Gingeli-seed Oil .... ” — Valenti jn, 
Chor. 14. ■ 

,, “ An evil people, ^mld, a drum, a 

wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, 
sugar-cane, Gergelim, a Bellale (or culti- 
vator) without foresight— all these must be 
wrought sorely to make them of any good.” 
— Native Apophthegms translated in Va~ 
lentijiiy V. [Ceylon) 390. 

1727. “The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con- 
tinually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
another.” — A, Ham. i. 128. 

1807. “ The oil chiefly used here, both 
for food and unguent, is that of Sesamtim^ 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil.” 
— F. Buchanan, Mysore, &c. i. 8. 

1874. _ “We know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, which Roxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europeans.”— c6 Fluckiger, 426. 

1875. “ Oils, Jinjili or Til . . Table 
of Customs Duties, imposed on Jwinoris into 
B. India, up to 1875. 

1876. “ There is good reason for believing 
that a considei’able portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
nut, oil of India, for besides large exports 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, are exj^orted annually 
from the south of India to France, where 
their oil is expressed, and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oil.” — Buppl, Report on 
Supply of Drugs to India, by Br. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1876. 

Ginger, s. The root of Zmgiher 
cinale, Boxb. We get this word from 
the Arabic zdnJaUl, Sp. agenyibre [uF 


zdiv}abll), VoTt. gingihre, Viofcm zingiber 
Ital. zenzero, gengiovo, and many other 
old forms. 

The Sanskrit name is srmgavera, 
professedly connected mth sringa, ‘ a 
horn,’ from the antler -like form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro- 
duced word shaped by this imaginaiy 
etymology. Though ginger is culti- 
Tatecl all oyer India, from the Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 
of that proyince (Malay alam) green 
gingeris calledmc/w* and inchi-wr, from 
in cM, ‘root.’ Inchi was probably in 
an earlier form of the language sihclii 
or chmclii, as we find it in Canarese 
still silnti, which is perhaps the true 
origin of the Hind, sontli for ‘ dry 
ginger.’ 

It would appear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, attri- 
buted zanjahU or zinjahil, or ginger, 
to the coast of Ztnf or Zanzibar ; for 
it would seem to he ginger which 
some Arabic writers speak of as 
‘the plant of Zinj.’ Thus a poet 
quoted by Kazwinl enumerates among 
the products of India the shajr al-Zdnij 
or Arbor Zing itcina, along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel, Ac. (see Gilde^ 
meister, 218). And i^bulfeda says also : 

At Melinda is found the plant of 
ZinjY’ {Geog. by Eeinaud, i. 257). In 
Marino Sanudo’s map of the world 
also (c. 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zinziher with Zinj, We do not 
indeed find ginger spoken of as a pro- 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says a large quantity 
was produced in Madagascar, and Var- 
thema says the like of the Comoro 
Islands. 

c. A.D. 65. “ Gringer (Ztyyi'iSepc,?) is a special 
kind of plant, produced for the most part 
in Troglodytic Arabia, where they use the 
green jfiant in many ways, as we do rue 
{rrriyavov), boiling it aiid mixing it with 
drinks and stqws. The roots are small, 
like those of cyperus, whitish, and peppery 
to the taste and smell . . , ” — Dioscoride's, 
ii. cap. 189. 

c. A.p. 70. “This pex)per of all kinds is 
most biting and sharpe .... The blacke 
is move kindly and pleasant .... Many 
have taken Ginger (which some call Zini- 
biperi and others Zingiberi) for the root of 
that tree j but it is not so, although in tast 
it somewhat resembleth pei:)per .... A 


* Rheecle says : ‘ Etiaiu in sylvis et desertis re- 
peiitur’ Glort. Mai. xi. 10). But I am not aware 
of any botanist having found it wild. I suspect 
that no one has looked for it .” — Sir J. D. Hooker. 
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pound of Gringer is commonly sold at Rome 
for 6 deniers. . . by PH. Holland, 

xii. 7. 

c. 620-630. And therein shall they be 
given to drink of a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebil, . . The Koran, 
ch. Ixxvi. (by Sale). 

c. 940. ‘ ‘ Andalusia possesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines .... They ex- 
port from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 
(? ’aiTik al-zanjabil).”— JPas’wdf, i. 367. 

129S. ‘ ‘ Good ginger (gengibre) also grows 
here (at Coiliim, see ^uilon), and it is known 
by the same name of Coilmnm, after the 
country.”— i/ar CO Polo, Bk. III. ch. 22. 

c. 1343. “ Griengiovo si b di piu maniere, 
cioe belledi, e cMomhino, e micchino, e detti 
nonii portano per le contrade, ^ onde sono 
nati ispezialinente il colombino e il micchino, 
che primieramente il belledi nasce in molte 
contrade dell’ India, e il colombino nasce 
nel Isola del Colombo d’ India, ed ha la 
scorza sua piana, e delicata, e cenerognola ; 
e il micchino viene dalle contrade del Mecca 
. . . . e ragiona che il buono giengiovo dura 
buono 10^ anni,” &c. — Pegolotti, in Della 
Decimct, Hi. B61. 

c. 1420. “His in regionibus (Malabar) 
gingiber oritur, quod belledi (see under 
country), gebeli et neli* vulgo appellatur. 
Radices sunt arborum duorum cubitorum 
altitudine, foliis rnagnis instar enulae,t 
duro cortice, veluti arundinum radices, 
quae fructum tegunt ; ex eis extrahitur gin- 
giber, quod immistum cineri, ad solemque 
expositum, triduo exsiccatur.” — A. Conti, 
ill Poggio, 

1580. In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zenzeri da buli (presumably from 
Dabul, q.v.) 

,, moi'daci 

,, Mecchini 

,, beledi 

Zenzero condito in giaga (preserved 

ill jaggery? q.v.) — (r«s- 
p«ro Balbi, f . 54, 

Gringerly, s. A coin mentioned as 
passing in Arabian ports hj Milhimi, 
i. 87 ,91. W e cannot trace its countiy 
or proper name. 

^ Gingiiam, s. A kind of stuff, de- 
fined in the Draper’s Dictionary as 
made from cotton jmrn dyed before 
being woven. The Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and has 
been the subject of many suggestions. 
Though it has long passed into the 
English language, it is on the whole 
most probable that, like chintz and 


GeheJi, Av. ''‘of the hilLs.” Neli is also read 
drill, probably for cl’ Eli/, see Dely, Mount. The Ely 
ginger is lueiitioned by Barbosa (p. 220). 
t Elecampane. 


calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Lifctr6, from 

Guingamp, ville de Bretagne, ou il y 
a des fabriqnes de tissus.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the Ehcyc. 
Britamica, 8th edn., which states, 
under the name of Griiingainp, that 
I there are in that town manufactures of 
I ginghams, to which the town gives its 
! name. We may observe that the pro- 
ductions of Guingamp, and of the Cotes- 
du-Mord generally, are of linen, a 
manufacture dating from the 15th cen- 
tury. If it could be shown that yfh.y- 
ham was either originalljr applied to 
linen fabrics, or that the word occurs 
before the Indian trade began, we 
should be more willing to admit the 
Erench etymology as possible. 

The Penny Cyclopaedia suggests a 
derivation from guingois, ‘ awry.’ 
“ The variegated, striped, and crossed 
patterns may have suggested the name . ’ ’ 

“ Oivilis,” a correspondent of Notes 
and Qmries, assigns the word to an 
Indian term, glncjliam^ a stuff which he 
alleges to be in universal use by Hindu 
women, and a name which he con- 
stantly found, when in judicial em- 
ployment in Upper India, to be used in 
inventories of stolen property and the 
like (A. and Q., ser. v., vol. ii. 366, and 
voL iii. 30).^ He mentions also that in 
Sir G. Wilkinson’s Egypt, word is 
ascribed to an Egyptian origin. 

The alleged Hind, word is unknown 
i to us and to the dictionaries ; if used 
I as Omilis believes, it was almost cer- 
tainly borrowed from the English term. 

I It is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archipelago. Jansz’s 
Javanese Diet, gives ginggang, a sort 
of striped or checqiiered East Indian 
lignivand,” the last word being aj^plied 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, equi- 
valent to Erench toile. The verbyw?//- 
gang in Javanese is given as meaning 
‘to separate, to go away,’ but this 
seems to throw no light on the 
matter; nor can we connect the name 
with that of a place on the northern 
coast of Sumatra, a little E. of Acheen, 
which we have seen w^ritten Gingham 
(see Bennett’s Wanderings, ii. 5, 6, also 
Elmore, Directory to India and China 
Seas, 1802, pp. 63-64). This place 
appears prominently as Gingion in a 
chart by W. Herbert, 1752. Finally 
Bltiteau gives the following: 
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(jiiingam. So m some parts of 
tlie Kingdom (Portugal) they call the 
excrement of the Silkworm, BornUds 
excrementmn. GuingaO. A certain stu:ff 
which is made in the territories of the 
Mogol. Beirames, guingoens, Oane- 
(ju'is, &o. {Godinho, Viagem da India, 
44).’’ Wilson gives Idn^n as the 
Tamil equivalent of gingham, and 
perhaps intends to suggest that it is the 
original of this word. The Tamil Diet, 
gives “ kindan, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth, stripkl or chequered,” 

c. 1567. Cesare Pederici says there were 
at Tana many weavers who made ‘ ‘ ormesini 
e gingani di lana e di hombaso ’’—ginghams 
of wool and aotion^—Bainusio, iii. 387^’. 

1002. ‘‘ With these toils they got to 

Arakaii, and took iDossession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 
immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
ginghams [gningdes) in it .” — De Conto, Dec. 
iV. liv. iv. caxPlO. 

1615. “ Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and browne, 
which yow sent will prove a good com- 
modity in the Kinge of Shashinahis cimtry, 
who is a Kinge of certaine of the most 
western! ost ilandes of Jai^on . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes* called The Deques.” 

' — Letter appd, to Cocks^s JDiarg, ii, 272. 

1726. In a list of cloths at Pulicat : 

‘ ‘ Gekeperde Gin ggangs (Twilled ginghams) 

Ditto Ohialones (shaloons?) 

Chor. 14. 

Also 

'‘Bore (?) Gingganes driedraad.’ — v. 128. 

1770. “ line cent aine de balles de mou- 
choirs, de pagnes, et de guingans, d’un trhs 
beau rouge, que les Malabares fabriquent h 
Galfanapatam, oh ils sont etablis depuis trhs 
longtemps.”— -ISflryna?, Mist, PMXos, ii. 15, 
quoted by 

1781. “The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists in longcloths of different colours, 
sallamporees, morees, dimities, ginghams, 
and saccatoons.” — GarracciolVs L, o/ CUve, 

i. 5. ' 

,, “>8admsestrenomin^parses guin- 
gans, ses toiles peintes ; et Paliacate par 
ses rnouchoirs.”— i. 41. 

1793. “Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which striped or plain have so long stood 
their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.).”— 
Mugli Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. 

1796. “ Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of trees.” — Fra PaoUno, 
Fiaggio, jx 35. 

Ginseng, s. A medical root wkichL 
has an extraordinary reputation in 
China as a restorative, and sells there 


at prices ranging from six to 400 
dollars an ounce. The plant is Aralia 
Ginseng, Benth. (N. 0. Araliaceae), 
The second word represents the Chinese 
In the literary st^de 
the drug is called simply Bhin. 
And possibly JH {or ‘Man’) has been 
prefixed on account of the forked 
radish, man-like aspect of the root. 
Eurox)ean practitioners do not recognize 
its alleged virtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, but it grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Panax quinquefolium, L., is imported 
into China from America. A very 
closely-allied plant occurs in the Hima- 
A. Pseudo-Ginseng, Benth. Gin- 
seng is first mentioned by Alv. Seniedo 
(Madrid, 1642). 

Giraffe, s. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. girafe, It. giraffa, Sp. 
and Port, girafa, old Sp. azorafa, and 
these from Ar. al-zarafa, a cameleo- 
pard. The Pers. surndpd, zAmitipd 
seems to* be a form curiously diver- 
gent, of the same word, perhaps 
nearer the original. The older Italians 
sometimes make giraffa into seraph. 
It is not impossilble that the latter 
word, in its biblical use, may be radi- 
cally connected with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of the animal 
is in the Septuagint version of Deut. 
xiv. o, where the word zetmdr^ rendered 
in the English Bible ^chamois,'* is 
translated KapyXoTrapbaXts ; and so also 
in the Yulgate camehpardalus. We 
quote some other ancient notices of 
the animal, before the introduction of 
the word before us : 

c. B.C. 20. “The animals called camelo- 
pards {/cafAeAo7rap3dA€i?) present a mixture of 
both the animals comprehended in this ap- 
pellation. In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes. In 
the curvature of the back again they have 
some resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like panthers.’’---Diodorws, ii. 51. 

c.A.d.20. Camelleopards (Kap^jAoTrapSdAa?) 
are bred in these jrarts, but they do not in 
any res]>ect resemble leopards, for their varie- 
gated sldn is more like the streaked and 
spotted skin of fallow deer. The hinder 
quarters are so very much lower than the 
fore quarters, that it seems as if the animal 
sat upon its rump .... It is not, however, , 
a wild animal, but rather like a domesticated 
beast ; for it show no signs of a savage dis- 
position.” — Btraho, Bk. XYI. iv. § 18. E. T. 
by Mamilton and Falconer. 
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c. A.D. 210. Atlienaeus, in the description 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Euboea, 12 white 
Jcoloi, 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a huge 
white bear, 14 pardales and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, 3 arkeloi, one camUopcirdaUs, 1 Ethi- 
opic Rhinoceros. — Book v. cap. xxxii. 
c. A.D. 220. 

“’'Eweire jabt KaKSiva, jroXvdpos MoStra Atyeta, 
fxtKTa tfivcrip Brjpfav^ BixoBev KeKepatTpeva, (f>vka, 
-iropSaktv alokovoiTov bpov ^vvqv re Kafxrjkov. 

* * * * 

Aetpvi ot rava^f (rrtKTOv Sejaasr, o^ara jSata, 
ipikop VTrepde Kapyj, Soktxot iroSe^ evpea rapcra, 
K^kw S'ovK tcra jaerpa, iroSes rov 7rap,Trav optotoi, 
aAA’ ot irpocrOev ea<nv apetot'es-, vorraTtot Be 
TFokkov oAt^drepoi.” — k. t. A. 

Oppiani Oyricgetica, m> seqq. 

c. 380. “These also presented gifts, 
among which besides other things a certain 
species of animal, of nature both extra- 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it was 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its skin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore- 
legs and chest were much higher in propor- 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan’s throat in 
its elongation. The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 

that of a Libyan ostrich Its legs 

were not moved alternately, but by pairs, 
those on the right side being moved to- 
gether, and those on the left together, first 
one side and then the other. . . . When 
this creature appeared the whole multitude 
was struck with astonishment, and its form 
suggesting a name, it got from the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of Camelo- 
pardalis,^’ — Heliodorus, Aethiopica, x. 27. 

c. 940. “The most common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (zarafa) .... 
some consider its origin to be a variety of 
the camel ; others say it is owing to a union 
of the camel with the panther; others in 
short that it is a particular and distinct 
sj^ecies, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe is called Ushturgdo 
(‘camel-cow’). It used to be sent as a 
present from Nubia to the Kings of Pensia, 
asjn later days it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khiilifs of the House of 

’Abbas, and to the Walls of Misr 

The origin of the giraffe has given rise to 
numerous discussions. It^ has been noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs,” &c., &c. — 
Mas’udl, iii. 3--5. 

c. 1253. “Entre les autres joiaus que il 
(le Vieil de la Montague) envoia au Roy, li 
envoia un oliphant de cristal mout bien 
fait, et une beste que Ton appelle orafle, 
de cristal aussi.”.T-.^otoi7Ze, ed. de WaiUy, 


1271. ^“In the month of Jumada lL a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the ‘Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed by a cow. ’ ’ — Makrizivoy Quatremere), 
i. pt. 2, 106. 

1298. “ IVIais bien ont giraffes assez qui 
naissent en leur pays.” — Marco Polo, 
Pauthier’s ed., p. 701. 

1336. “Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in anteriori parte multum 
elevatum, longissimum collum habens, ita 
ut de tecto domus communis altitudinis 
eomedere possit. Retro ita demissurn est 
ut dorsum ejus manu hominis tangi possit. 
Non est ferox animal, sed ad modum 
jumenti pacificum, colore albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoi’atam.” — 
Gttl, de Boldensele. 248-249. 

j ’ . 

1384. _“Ora racconterenio della giraffa 
che bestia ella h. La giraffa h fatta quasi 
come lo struzzolo, salvo che rimbusto suo non 
ha penne (“just like an ostrich, except that 
it has no feathers on its body ” !) anzi ha 
lana branchissima. .... ella h verainente 
a vedere una cosa molto contraffatta.” — 
Simone Sigoli, K al Monte Sinai, 182. 

1404. “When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in 
it an ambassador, whom the Sultan of 
Babylon had sent to Timour Bey. .... 
He had also with him 6 rare birds and a 
beast called jornufa . . , .” (then follows a 
very good description). — Clavijo, by Mark- 
ham, pp. 86-87. 

c. 1430. “Item, I have also been in 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom. 
The capital is called Lily. In this country 
are many elei^hants, and animals called 
surnasa (for simiafa), which^ is like a stag, 
but is a tall animal and has a long neck, 4 
fathoms in length or longer.” — Schiltberger, 
Hak. Soc. 47.' 

1471. “ After this was brought foorthe 
a giraffa, which they call Girnaffa, a beasto 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more : but the hinder legges are halfe a 
foote shorter than the former,” &c, (The 
Italian in Ramusio, ii., f. 102|^has “vna 
Zirapha, la quale essi chiamano Zirnapha 
ouer Giraffa ”). — Josafa Barbara in Vene- 
tians in Persia, Plak.^ Soc. 54. 

. 1554. “II ne fut one que les grands 
seigneurs quelques barhares qu’ilz aienfe 
este, n’aimassent qu’on leurs presentast 
les bestes d’estranges pais. Aussi en auons 
veu plusieurs au chasteau du Caire .... 
entre lesquelles est celle qu’ilz nommenfe 
vulgairement Zurnapa.” — P, Belon, f. 118. 

It is remarkable to find Belon adopting 
this Persian form in Egypt. 

Girja, s. This is the word for a 
Obristian church, commonly used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Port. 
igreja, itself a corruption of ecclesia, 
Khafi Khan (c. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worship Kalisd {Elliot, 
vii. 211), No doubt Kaltsd, as well as 

n 
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Agreja, is a form of ecdeski, but the 
superficial resemblance is small, so it 
may be suspected that the Musulman 
writer was sj)ea]dng from book-know- 
ledge only. 

Goa, n.p. Properly Oovm, and 
, (Mahr. ) Gown. The famous capital of 
the Portuguese dominion in India 
since its capture by Albuquerque in 
1510. In earlier Eastern history and 
geography the place appears under the 
name of Sandabiir (Sundapur ?), q.v. 

Govd or Kuva was an ancient name 
of the southern IConkan (see in E. H. 
Wilson'’ sWorhs^ VisJmu Purana^ ii. 164, 
note 20). We find the place called by 
the Turkish Admiral Sidi ’Ali Gowai- 
Sanddbiir, which may mean “ Sanda- 
bur of Gova.” 

1391, In a copper grant of this date 
(S. 1313) we have mention of a chief city of 
Kankan (see Conoan) called Gowa and 
Gowapura. See the grant as published by 
Major Legrand Jacob in J, Bo. Br, R. As. 
Boc. iv. 107. The translation is too loose to 
make it worth while to transcribe a quota- 
tion ; but it is interesting as mentioning 
the reconquest of Goa from Turushkas^ ^.c., 
Turks or foreign Mahommedans. We know 
from Ibn Batuta that Mahommedan settiers 
at Hunawar had taken the i^lace about 1344. 

1510 (but referring to some years earlier). 
*‘I departed from the city of Dabuli afore- 
said, and went to another island which is 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 

is called Goga In this island there 

is a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is sometimes a 
captain who is called Savaiu, who has 400 
mamelukes, he himself being also a iname- 
lu-ke.^^—Vavihema, 115-116. 

c. 1520. “In the Island of Tissourg, in 
which is situated the city of Goa, there are 
31 aldeas, |nd these are as follows, . . — 

In Archill Port. Orient., fascic. 5. 

c. 1554. “ At these words (addressed by 

the Vizir of Guzerat to a Portuguese Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said : ‘ Male- 
diction ! You have found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of the Padshah, 
you shall be driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Diu and Gowa too ! All 

Kapuddn, in J. Asiat., Ser. I., tom ix. 70. 

1602- “This island of Goa is so old a 
place that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it always belonged) 
about the beginning of its population. But 
we find that it was always so frequented by 
strangers that they used to have a proverbial 
saying : ‘ Let us go and take our ease among 
the cool shades of Goe moat,^ which in the 
old language of the country means Hhe 
cool fertile land.” — Oouto, I v. x., cap, 4, 

1648. “All those that have semPurope and 
Asia agree with me that the Port of Goa, 


the Port of GonstantinopJe, a.ml the Port of 
Toulon, are three of the fairest Ports of all 
our vast continent.” — Tavernier, E.T., ii. 74, 

Goa Flam. The fruit of Parinarmm 
excelstim, introduced at Goa from 
Mozambique, called by the Portuguese 
Matomba. “The fruit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a 23aste ” {Birdivood, 
MS.). 

■ Goa Potato. Bmcorea acuhata 
{Birdioood, MS.). 

Goa Powder. This medicine, which 
in India is procured from Goa only, is 
invaluable in the virulent eczema 
of Bombay, and other skin diseases. 
In eczema it sometimes acts like magic, 
hut smarts like the cutting of a knife. 
It is obtained from Andira Araroha 
(N. O. Leguminosae), a native (we be- 
lieve) of S. America. The active prin- 
ciple is Chrysophanic acid {Gommn. 
from Sir G. Birdioood). 

‘ Goa Stone. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virtues in the 17th century. See quo- 
tation below from Mr. King. Sir G, 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673. “ The PauUstines enjoy the biggest 
of all the Monasteries at St. Iloch ^ in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and an Apothe- 
cary’s Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where Gasper Anton io, a Florentine, a Lay- 
Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
Goa-Stones, brings them in 50,000 Xere- 
plans, by that invention Annually ; he is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind.” — Frvei\ 
149-150. 

1711. “Goa Stones or Pcdra de Gasper 
Antonio, are made by the Jesuits here ; 
They are from it to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Difference in the Price : We 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 They are 

often counterfeited, but ’tis an easie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to dis- 
cover it . . . ManoocRs Stones at Fort St, 
George come the nearest to them .... 
both Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues.”“-Zoe^'yer, 268.' 

1867. “ The Goa-Stone was in the 16th 
(?) and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues ; . , . . 
It is of the shajpe and size of a duck’s egg, 
has a ^greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing it 
was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great xisually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree. Hist, of 

Gems, by G. W. King, M.A., p. 256. 

Godavery, n.p. Skt. Godavari, 
‘giving kine.’ VTietlier this name 
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of nortliern etymology was a corrup- 
tion of some indigenous name we know 
not. It is remarkable bow tbe Qoda- 
Tery is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatiyely late period, 
with tbe notable exception of D. Joao 
•de Castro, in a work, however, not 
imblisbed till 1843. Barros, in bis 
trace of tbe coasts of tbe Indies (Dec. I. , 
ix. cap. 1) mentions Gudavarij 
ns a place adjoining a Cape of tbe 
same name (wbicb appears in some 
much later charts as 0. Gordewar), 
but iakes no notice of the great river, 
so far as we are aware, in any part of 
bis history. Linscboten also speaks of 
tbe Banto de Cruadovaryn, but not of 
tbe river. Nor does bis map show tbe 
latter, though showing tbe ICistna dis- 
tinctly. Tbe small general map of 
India in Garnhridgds Acc. of the War 
in India f 1761, confounds the sources 
of tbe Godavery with those of the 
Mabanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with tbe western 
rivers of tbe Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently tbe prevailing view ^ until 
Eennell published tbe first ecbtion of 
Im Memoir (1783), in wbicb be writes : 

‘ ‘ Tbe Goclavery river, or Gonga Godo wry, 
commonly called Gamja in European mai^s, 
xind sometimes Gang in Indian histories, has 
.generally been represented as the same 
river with that of Cattack. 

“As we have no authority that I can 
find for supposing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Kistnaand Mahanadee (or Cattack river) of 
magnitude sufficient for such a river as the 
Ganga ” (pp. 74-75). 

In the neat map of ‘‘ Eegionum 
Choromandel, Golconda, et Orixa,” 
which is in Baldaeus (1672), there is no 
indication of it whatever except as a 
short inlet from the sea called Gonde-- 
warg. 

1538. “The noblest rivei'S of this pro- 
vince {Daquenh or Deccan) are six in number, 
to wit : Crusna {Krishna), in many places 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name {Hindapur 1 ) ; Bivra{read 
Bma ) ; these two rivers join on the borders 
of the Deccan and the land of Canara (q.v.), 
and after traversing great distances enter 
the sea in the Oria territory; Malaprare 
{Malprahha ^) ; Guodavam(read Guodavari) 
otherwise called Gangua ; Purnadi ; Tapi. 
Of these the Malaprare enters the sea in 
the Oria territory, and so does the Guoda- 
vam ; but Purnadi and Tapi enter the Gulf 
of Cambay at different j^oints .” — Jodo de 
Castro, Brinieivo Boteiro da Costa da India. 

pp. 6, 7. 


c. 1590. “Here (in Berar) are rivers in 
abundance ; especially the Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call Godovari. The Ganga 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Mahadeo, 
but this Ganga to Gotam. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in the Sahya 
Hills near Trimbak, and passing through 
the Wilayat of Ahmadnagar, enters Berar 
and thence flows on to Tilingana.”—J^n-f- 
(orig.) i, 476. 

We may observe that the most easterly of 
the Delta branches of the Godavery is still 
called GautamL 

Goddess, s* An absurd corruption 
which used to be applied by our 
countrymen in the ^ old settlements in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the land. It is Malay gddts, 
‘a\drgin.’ 

c. 1772, 

“ And then how strange, at night opj^rest 

By toils, with songs you’re lulled to rest ; 

Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Slelightful ! ” 

TP. Marsden, in Memoirs, 14. 

1784. “A lad at one of these entertain- 
ments, asked another his opinion of a 
gaddees who was then dancing. ‘ If she 
were plated with gold,’ replied he, ‘ I would 
not take her for my concubine, much less 
for my wife.”—ilf(:e?’5d^??i’s H. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed., 230. 

Godown, s. A warehouse for goods 
and stores ; an outbuilding used for 
stores ; a store-room. The word is in 
constant use in the Chinese ports as 
well as in India. 

Tbe Bengali giidam is apparently an 
adoption of tbe Anglo-Indian word, 
not its original. Tbe word appears to 
bavejpassed to tbe continent of India 
by diffusion from the eastern settle- 
ments, where the Malay word gadong^ 
is used in tbe same sense of ‘ store- 
room,’ but also in that of ‘a bouse 
built of brick or stone.’ Still tbe word 
appears to have come primarily from 
the South of India, where in Telugu 
gidangi, m. Tamil hidahgu, signify ‘a 
place where goods lie,’ from kidu, *to 
be.’ It appears also in Singhalese as 
gudumai It is a fact that many 
common Malay and Javanese words 
are Tamil, or only to be explained by 
Tamil. Eree intercourse between tbe 
Coromandel Coast and tbe Archipelago 
is very ancient, and when tbe Portu- 
guese first appeared at Malacca they 
found there numerous settlers from S. 
India (see s.y. Kling). 

Bluteau gives tbe word as palavra da> 
India, and exidains it as a “logea 
XT 2 
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quasi debaixo cle cbao ” (“almost under 
ground”), but tbis is seldom tbe case. 

1552. “. . . and ordered them to plun- 

der many godowns {gudoes) in which there 
was such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our people could not 
transport it all till they had called in the 
peoxde of Malacca to comiplete its removal.” 
’—Castanheda, iii. 276-7. 

1561. “ . . . . Crodowna [Guddea), which 
are strong houses of stone, having the lower 
part built with lime.” — Correa, II. i. 236. 

(These two quotations both refer to events 
in 1511.) 

1570. “ . . . . but the merchants have 

all one house or 3£a.gazon, which house they 
call Crodon, which is made of brickes.” — 
Caesar Frederike, in Hak. 

1585. “In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many magazines both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 
and all such things, have their gottons 
(gottoni), which is as much as to say separate 
chambers.” — Caspar o JBalbi, f. 111. 

1613. “As fortelezas e fortifica^ues de 
Malayos ordinariamente erao aedifficios de 
matte entayxjado, de que havia muytas casas 
e armenyas ou godoens que sao aedifficios 
sobterraneos, em que os mercadores re- 
colhem as roupas de Choromandel per il 
perigo de fogo.” — Godinho de Ei'edia, 22. 

1615. “We imid Jno. Dono 70 taies or 
plate of bars in full payment of the fee 
symple of the gadonge over the way, to 
westward of English howse, whereof 100 
taks was paid before.” — Cocks, i. 39. 

1634. 

“ Virao das ruas as secretas minas 

4|f m * * 

Das abrazadas casas as ruinas, 

E das riquezas os gudSes desertos.” 

3fahicca Conquistada, x. 61. 

1680. ‘ ‘ Bent Bowie of Dwelling Houses, 
G-oedowns, etc., within the Garrison in 
Christian Town.”— In Wheeler, i. 253-4. 

1683. “ I went to ye Bankshall to mark 

out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Company’s Salt 
Petre.” — Hedges {3IS.), March 5. 

1696. “Monday, 3rd August. The 
Choultry Justices having produced exami- 
nations taken by them concerning the mur- 
der of a child in the Black town, and the 
robbing of a godown within the walls : — 
it is ordered that the Judge-Advocate do 
cause a session to be held on Tuesday the 
11th for the trial of the criminals.” — Official 
Memorandum in Wheeler, i. 303. 

1809. “ The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehoiise ; it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it.” — Ld. Vakntia, 
i. 237. 

1880. “ These * Godowns ’ are one 
of the most marked featui’es of a Japanese 
town, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all else is perishable.” — Miss Bird's 
Japan, i. 264. 


G-Oglet, Gllglet, s. A water-bottle ; 
usually earthenware, of globular body 
with a long neck, the same as what m 
called in Bengal more commonly a Sm- 
ahi (see Serai, b). This is the usual 
form now; the article described by Lin- 
schoten and Pyrard, with a sort of cul- 
lender mouth and pebbles shut inside, 
was somewhat different. Corrupted from, 
the Port, gorgoleta, the name of such a 
vessel. The French have also in this 
sense gargoiiletfe, and a word gargouille, 
our medieval gurgoyle ; all derivations 
from gorga, gcirga, gorge, ‘ the* throat,” 
found in all the Eoniance tongues. 

Tom Cringle shows that the word 
is used in the W. Indies. 

1598. “ These cruses are called Gor- 
goletta.” — Linsclioten, 

1599, In jDehry, vii. 28, the w^ord is 
written Gorgolane. 

c. 1610. “II y a une pi^ce cle terre fort 
delicate, et toute perct^e de i:)etits treus 
f a§onnez, et au dedans y a de i)etites jnerres 
qui ne peuvent sortir, e’est pour nettoyer Ic 
vase. Ds appellent cela gargoulette: i’eau 
n’en sorte cj_ue peu a la fois.” — Pyrard de Iw 
Fed, ii. 43. 

1648. “ They all drink out of Gorgelanes,, 
that is out of a Pot with a SjDOut, without- 
setting the Month thereto.” — T, Van SpiG 
hergen's Voyage, 37. 

c. 1670. “ Quand on est h la maison on a. 

des Gourgoulettes ou aiguibres d’une cer- 
taine pierre poreuse.” — Bernier (ed. Amst.) 
ii. 214. 

IGSS. “L’on donne h, chacun de ceux 
que leur malheur conduit dans ces saintes 
prisons, uii pot de terre idein d’eau pour se 
laver, un autre plus propre de ceux qu’on 
appelle Gurguleta, aussi plein d’eau pour 
Loire.” — Dillon, Rcl. deVInqidsitioii de Goa, 
135. 

c. 1690. “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macassar peoxde have the art of making 
from the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, eux^s, and those other 
recei)tacles for water to drink called 
Gorgelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are sux^posed 
to be made of the xweeious Maidive cocos.’” 
— Bimphiiis, I. iii. 

1698. “The same w’-ay they have of 
cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
wrapped about their Gurgulets and Jarsy 
which are vessels made of a x^orous Kind of 
Earth.” — Fryer, 47. 

1726. “ However, they were much aston- 

ished, that the water in the Gorgolets in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found qnite coldP —ValeyLtijn, 
Ckm^o. 59. 

1829. “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . , has mistaken your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry your 
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water on the line of march.” — Shipp's 
Manor's, ii. 149. 

c. 1830. ‘ ‘I was not iongiii finding a bottle 
of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, some 
biscuit, and a goglet, or porous earthen jar 
of water, with some capital cigars.”— 
Cringle, ed. 1863, 152. 

1832. *‘ Murwansent for a woman named 
Joada, and handing her some virulent 
i^oison folded up in a piece of paper, said, 

‘ If you can throw this into Hussun’s 
gugglet, he on drinking a mouthful or two 
of water will instantly bring up his liver 
piece-mesl.' ”--Qanoon-e-Islmi, 156. 

1855. “To do it (gild the Rangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveloped the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of bamboos, 
which looks as if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a dale journey.” — In BlacJcivood's 
Mag., May, 1856. 

G-ogO, and Goga, n.p. Goga, a 
town on tke inner or eastern shore of 
Kattywar Peninsula, formerly a sea- 
port of some importance, with an 
anchorage sheltered by the Isle of 
Peram (the Beiram of the quotation 
from Ibn Batuta). Gogo appears in 
the Catalan map of 1375. Two of the 
extracts will show how this unhappy 
city used to suffer at the hands of the 
Portuguese. 

Gogo is now superseded to a great 
extent by Bhaunagar, 8 m. distant. 

1321. “ Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Lord 1321.” — 
Letter of Fr. Jordanus in Cathay, ko. i. 228. 

c, 1343. “We departed from Beiram 
and arrived next day at the city of Kuka, 
which is large, and jpossesses extensive 
bazars. We anchored 4 miles off because 
of the ebb tide.” — Jb7i Batuta, iv. 60. 

1531. “ The Governor (Nuno da Cunha) 

. . . . took counsel to order a fleet to re- 
main behind to make war upon Cambaya, 
leaving Antonio de Saldanha with 50 sail, 
to wit : 4 galeons, and the rest galleys and 
galoots, and rowing-vessels of the King’s, 
with some private ones eager to remain, in 
the greed for prize. And in this fleet there 
stayed 1000 men with good will for the 
plunder before them, and many honoured 
gentlemen and captains. And running up 
the Gulf they came to a city called Goga, 
peopled by rich merchants : and the fleet 
entering by a river ravaged it by fire and 
sword, slaying much people . . .” — Correa, 
iii. 418. 

1602. “ . . . the city of Goga, which was 
one of the largest and most opulent in 
traffic, wealth and power of all those of 
Cambaya. . . . This city lies almost at the 
head of the Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading^ over a level plain, and from 
cer^in ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a very great 


place, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners.”— IV., vii., cap. 5. 

1614. ‘I The passage across from Surrate 
to Goga is very short, and so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall .... The next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to burn the 
city . and entering the city they set 
fire to it in all quarters, and it began to 
blaze with such fury that there was burnt 
a great quantity of merchandize {fazendas 
de pm'te), which was a huge loss to the 
Moors . , . After the burning of the city 
they abode there 3 days, both cai:>tains and 
soldiers content with the abundance of their 
booty, and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, 
besides the goods that were on board, many 
boats in tow laden with the same.” — Bo- 
cay'7'o, Decada, ZZZ. 

1727. “ Goga is a pretty large Town. . , 
has some Trade. . . . It has the Con- 
veniences of a Harbour for the largest 
Ships, though they lie dry on soft Mud at 
low Water.” — A. Hayn., i. 143. 

Gogolla, or Gogala, n.p. This is 
still th.e name of a village on a penin- 
sular sandy spit of the mainland, op;^o- 
eite to the island and fortress of Diu, 
and formerly itself a fort. It was 
known in the 16th centur}^ as the 
Villa dos Rimes, because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayaz, the Mahom. Governor), 

I not much trusting the Rnnies (Le. the 
; Turkish mercenaries), or willing that 
they should be witliin the Fortress, 
sent them to dwell there.” {Barros, II, 
iii. cap. 5). 

1525. “ Paga dyo e gogolla a el Bey de 

Cambaya treze layques em tangas 

xiij laiques.” — Lenihrano^a, 34. 

1538. In Botelho, Tomho, 230 and 239, we 
find “ Alfandegua de Guogualaa.” 

1539. “ . . . . terminating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort which they call Gogala, and the Portu- 
guese the Villa dos Bmnes. On the point of 
this tongue the Portuguese made a beauti- 
ful round bulwark .” — Jodo de Casty'o, Fri- 
7fieiro Boteiro, p. 218. 

Golah, s. Hind, gold (from_ gol, 

‘ round.’). A store-house for grain or 
salt ; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in many i)arts_ of 
India, viz,, a circular wnll of mud with 
a conical roof, 

1810. “The golah, or warehouse.”— 
WiUmmon, V. M,, ii. 343. 

1878. “ The villagers, who were really in 

want of food, and maddened by the sight of 
those golahs stored with grain, could not 
resist the temptation to help themselves.” 
— Life in the Mofussil, ii. 77. 

Gold Molnir Plower. Oaesalpinia 
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‘jyulcherrwia, Sw. Tlie name is a cor- 
ruption of II. Gulmor, * Peacock- 
Plower.’ 

O-ole, s. Tke main body of an army 
in array ; a clustered body of troops ; 
an irregular squadron of horsemen . 
II. ghul ; perhaps a confusion with the 
Arab, jaul (or gaul), ‘ a troop.’ 

1507. “As the right and left are called 
Berllngh^r and Sew^ngh^r . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call ghul* 
the right and left do not belong to the ghul.” 
— Baker j 227. 

1803. “When within reach, he fired a 
few rounds, on which I formed my men 
into two gholes. . Both gholes at< 
tempted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.” — 
Bkinner, Mil. Mem. i. 298. 

1849, “ About this time a large gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 
I)osedto charge; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
nullah in front, I refrained from advancing 
after them.” — Brigadier Lockioood, Me^port 
of 2nd Cavalry Division at Battle of 
Goojerat. 

Gomasta, Cromashtah, s. Hind, 
from Pers. gumdsktah, part. ‘ appointed, 
delegated.’ A natiye agent or factor. 
In Madras the modern application is to 
a clerk for yernacular correspondence. 

1762. “ You •will direct the gentlemen, 
Gomastahs, hfuttasuddies, and MoonsMcs^ 
and other officers of the English Company 
to relinquish their farms, taakics, gunges, 
and golahs.”— to the Governor, 
in Van Siitart, i. 229. 

1776. “The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomastah or Agent in 
each Town,” — jffalhed^s Code, 55. 

1778. “ The Company determining if 
possible to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . . sent gomastahs, or 
Gentoo factors in their own pay.” — Orrne, 
ed. 1803, ii. 57. 

c. 1785. “I wrote an order to my 
gomastah in the factory of Hughly.” — 
OarraccioWs Life of Clive, iii. 448. 

1817. “The banyan hires a species of 
broker, called a Gomastah, at so much a 
month.”— iii, 13. 

1837. ... (The Eajah) “sent us a very 
good breakfast ; when we had eaten it, his 
Gomashta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
like that than anything else) came to 
say. . Letters from M^ras, 128. 

Gombroon, n.p. The old name in 
European documents of the place on 
the Persian Gulf now known as Bmi- 
dar ^^hbds, or ^Ahhdst. The latter name 
was given to it when Shah ’Abbas, 
after the capture and destruction of 


the island city of Hormuz, established 
a port there. The site which he 
selected was the little town of Gamrtii. 
This had been occupied by the Portu- 
guese, who took it from the ‘King 
of Lar’ in 1612, but two years later 
it was taken by the Shah. 

The name is said (in the Geog. 
Magazine, i. 17) to be Turkish, mean- 
ing ‘ a Custom House.’ The word 
alluded to is probably which 

has that meaning, and which is again,, 
through Low Greek, from the Latin 
comm&rcium. But this etymology of 
the name seems hardly probable. That 
indicated in the extract from A. 
Hamilton below is from Pers. kamrun, 

‘ a shrimp,’ or Port, camamo, meaning 
the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon in the 
E. I. Papers seems to be in 1616, when 
Edmund Connok, the Company’s chief 
agent in the Gulf, calls it “the best 
port in all Pei'sia,” and “ that hopeful 
and glorious port of Gombroon ” 
(Sainsburg, i. 484-5). There was an 
English factory here soon after the 
capture of Hormuz, and it continued 
to be maintained in 1759, when it 
was taken by the Comte d’Bstaing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two later. 

1614. (The Captain-major) “under orders 
of Dom Luis da Gama returned to succour 
Comordio, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . . 
News which was heard by Bom Luis da 
Gama and most of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might be expected, some of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing Comor^o Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage of the Persian enemy spent 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepare 
against their coming thither.”— AoCarro, 
Decada, M9. 

1622. “ That evening-, at two hours of 
the night, we stai'ted from below that fine 
tree, and after travelling about a league and 
a half . . we arrived here in Combrh, a 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying aside as it were the old name, call 
the ‘ Port of Abbas ’ because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas.” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 413. 

c. 1630. “ Gumbrown (or Gomroon, as 
some imonounce it) is by most Persians- 
Kar filoxt*' cald Bander or the Port Towne 
. . . . some (but I commend them not) 
write it Gamrou, others Gomrow, and other- 

some Cummeroon A Towne it is of 

no Antiquity, rising daily out of the ruined 
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of late glorious (now most wretclied) 
Ormns.^’—Sir T. Herbert, 121. 

1673. “The Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its Excessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, That there was but a7i Inch-Deal 
betwixt Gomberoon and HellT—Fruer, 224. 

Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 
p. 331) says: “Crombrqon Ware, made of 
Earth, the best next China.” Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
])orcelain now so highly prized ? 

1727. “This Crombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when t^haw Ahem began 
to build it, had its Appellation from the 
Portugueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawns and Shrimps, 
which they call Gamer ong.” — A. Ham., 
192. 

1762. “ As this officer (Comte d’Estaing) 

, . . . broke his parole by taking and de- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
upon tlae west Coast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a prisoner of war, we 
have laid before his Majesty a true state of 
the case.” — In 288. 

GrOmutl, s. Malay, gumuti. A 
substance resembling horsehair, and 
forming excellent cordage (the calos 
negros of the Portuguese),* sometimes 
improperly called coir (q.v.)? '^hich is 
produced by a palm growing in the 
Archipelago, A nj-ziy a La- 

bill. {Borasms Goviutus,hom\). The tree 
also furnishes Jcalmns or reed-pens for 
miting, and the material for the 
poisoned arrows used with the blow- 
tube. The name of the palm itself in 
Malay is anau. * See Sagwire. There 
is a very interesting -account of this 
j}alni in Hwmphms, Herb. Amb., i. pi. 
xiii. Dampier speaks of the fibre 
thus: 

1686. . . There is another sort of 

Coire cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like Horse-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor,” — i. 295. 

Gong, s. This -word appears to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
originally Javanese), Gong ot Agong. 
Its well-known application is to a disk 
of thin bell-metal_, which, when struck 
with a mallet, yields musical notes, 
and is used in the further east as a 
substitute for a bell. 

Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago. He defines it as mean- 
ing “instrument de musique aussi 

Marrc, Kata- Kata Malay ou, p. 92.- 


appele tam-tam ; but see under 
tom-tom. The great drum, to which 
Dampier applies the name, was used 
like the metallic gong for striking the 
houx\ 

Sy^stems of gongs variously arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Buimese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly applied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the Hind. 
ghantd [oicganta, Dec. ) OTgJiarl, a thicker 
metal disc, not musical, used in India 
for striking the hour (see Gurry). The 
gong being used to strike the hour we 
find the word applied by Fryer (like 
gitrry) to the hour itself, or interval 
denoted. 

c. 1590. y Hn the morning before day the 
(lenerall did strike his Gongo, which is an 
! Instrument of War that soimdeth like a 
Bell.” (This was in Africa, near Benguela). 
Adveiit. ofAndi^eiv Battel, inPurchas, li. 970. 

1673. * * They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the dropping 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it’s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and so Three at the 
End of it tiD they come to Eight ; when they 
strike on the Brass Vessel at their liberty 
to give notice the Pore [i.e., Pu/zr or Watch] 
is out, and at last strike One leisurely to 
teU them it is the Eirst Pore.” — Fryer, 186. 

1686. “In the Sultan’s Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there is a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and 9.”— Pompier, i. 333. 

1750-52. “Besides these (in China) they 
have little drums, great and small kettle 
drums, gungnngs or round brass basons like 
frying pans. ” — Olof Toreeyi, 248. 

1817. . 

“ War music bursting out from time to time 

With fong and tymbalon’s tremendous 
chim^T --LaUa Bookh, Mokaima. 

Tremendous sham poetry I 

1878. . , le nom pl^hdien . . . somia 

dans les salons. . . . Comme un coui^ de 
cyrahale, un de ces gongs qui surles theatres 
de f(5erie annoncent les apparitions fantas- 
tiques.”— Dcmdet, Le Nahab, ch. 4. 

Goodry, s. A quilt. Hind. 

1598. “They make also faire couerlits, 
which they call Godoriins [or] Colchas, 
which are very faire and pleasant to the 
eye, stitched with silke ; and also of cotton 
of all colours and stitchinges.” — Linschoten, 
ch. 9. 

c. 1610. “ Les matelats et les couver- 
tures sont de soye ou de toille de coton 
fagonn^ek toutes sortesde figures et couleur 
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Ils appellent celaCrouldrins. ” — JPyrard deZa- 
^al, ii. 3. 

CxOOglll, s. Hind, gugal (Sansk, 
guggida and guggiilic), Tke aromatic 
gmn-resin of tlie Balsamodendron 
Muludy Hooker {Amyris agallocha^ 
Eoxb.), the mwH of the Arabs, and 
generally supposed to be the 'bdellium 
of the ancients. It is imported from 
the Beyla territoiy, west of Sind (see 
Bo. Govt. Selections (N.S.), No. xvii'., 
p. 326). See Bdellmm. 

1525. (Prices at Cambay). Griigall 
d^orumnz (the maund), 16 fedeas,’’ — Lem- 
bmn^.a, 43. 

1813. ‘‘ 0ogul is a species of bitumen 

much used at Bombay and other parts of 
India, for painting the bottom of ships.” — 
Mllburn, i. 137. 

Goojur, n.p. H. Gw/ar (Skt. Gzwy- 
jcira). The name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
population over nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Eohilkhand. In the Dehli territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities ; 
and they are never such steady and 
industrious cultivators as the Jdts, 
among whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed. In the Punjab 
they are Mahommedans. Their ex- 
tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujarat 
(see Goqzerat) as well as to Gtigrat 
aiid^ Gujrdmvdld in the Punjab. And 
during the last century a great part of 
Saharunpur District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrdt (see Elliotts 
Races, by Beames, i. 99, segq,), 

Goolail, s. A pellet-bow: P. Hind. 
(jliulel 

In Shakspeare we have Sir Toby ex- 
claiming : “0 iov n, stone-how to hit him in 
the eye ! ” and in Beaumont and Pletcher : 

1611. 

Children will shortly take him for a wall, 

And set their stone-bows in his forehead.” 

A Ring and Eo King, Y , 

Goolmaul, and sometimes Gool- 
mool, s. A muddle, confusion. Hind. 
gul-mdl karnd, to make a mixture or 
mess, 

Goont, s. Hind, gunth and guth, 
A kind of pony of the N, Himalayas, 
strong but clumsy. 

c. 1590. In the northern mountainous 
districts of Hindustan, a kind of smaU but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gut j 


and in the confines of Bengal, near Kfich, 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the gut and Turkish horses, and 
are called Tanghan (see Tangan) ; they are 
strong and powerful. ”—.4 in, i. 183. 

1609. “ On the further side of Ganges 

lyeth a very mighty Prince, callecl Raiaio 
Rodorow, holding a mountainous Countrey 
.... thence commeth much Muske, and 
heere is the great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called Gunts, a true travelling scale- 
cliffe beast.”— -IP. Fmch in Rurckas, i. 438. 

1831. “In Cashmere I shall buy, with- 
out regard to iirice, the best ghounte in 
Tibet.” — Jacquemo'nfs Letters, E. T., ii. 12. 

Gooroo, s. Hind, guru, from Sansk. 
guru; a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) 
priest. 

(Ancient.) “That brahman is called 
guru who performs according to rule the 
rites on conception and the like, and feeds 
(the child) with rice (for the first time).” — 
Manu, ii. 142. 

c. 1550. “You should do as you are 
told by your parents and your Gruni.” — 
Rdmdyana of Tulsi Das, by Gi’Qiese (1878), 
43. 

1626. “There was a famous Prophet of 
the Ethnikes, named GtoieuR— Pur elms, Pil- 
grimage, 520. 

1700. “ . . . je suis fort surpris de voir 

h la porte ... le Pdnitent an colier qui 
demandoit h parler au Crourou.”-— Zetos 
Edif., X. 95. 

^ 1810. “ Persons of this class often keep 
little schools . . . and then are designated 
gooroos ; a term implying that kind of 
respect w'e entertain for pastors in gen ei-al.” 
— Williamson, F. M., ii, 317. 

1822. “ The Adventures of the Grooroo 

Paramartan : a tale in the Tamul Lan^iage” 
(translated by B. Babington from the ori- 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), Loudon. 

1867. “ Except the guru of Bombay, no 
indest on earth has so large a power of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Salt Lake.” — 
Dixon s New America, 330. 

Goorul, s. II. gural; tbe Hima- 
layan chamois ; Nemorhoediis Goral of 
Jerdon. 

^ Goozer at, Guzerat , n.p. The name 
of a famous province in Western India, 
Skt. Gurjjara and Gurjjara-rdshtra, 
Prakrit forms Gujarat or Gujrat, 
taking its name from the Gujar 
tribe, (see Goojur). The name 
covers the British districts of Sui-at, 
Broach, Kaira, Punch Mahals, and 
Ahmedahad, besides the teriitories of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda {see Guicowar) 
and a multitude of native States. It is 
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also often used as including tlie penin- 
sula of Katliiawar or Surasktra, wMck 
alone embraces 180 petty States. 

c. 640. Hwen T’sang passes through 
Kiu’CM4o, i.e. Grurjjara, but there is some 
difficulty as to the position which he assigns 
to it. — iii. 166. 

1298. “Oozurat is a great Kingdom. 

, . . . The i^eople are the most desperate 
pirates in existence. . . d’ — Marco Poloy 
Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300. G'Uzerat, which is a large coun- 
try, within which are Kamb%, Somn^t, 
Kanken-Tiina, and several other cities 
and towns. . . .”~Jlashidudd'm in Elliot. 
i. 67. 

1300. ^‘The Sultan despatched Ulugh 
Khan to Ma’bar and Gujarat for the de- 
.struction of the idol -temple of Somndt, on 
the 20th of Jumada’-l awwal, 698 H, . . 

— Amir KliusTii; in Elliot, iii. 74. 

1554. “ At last we made the land of 
Guchrat in Hindustan. ^Ali, p. 79. 

The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the people, and espe- 
cially for the Hindu merchants or 
Banyans \(q.Y.) of Guzerat. See 
Bainshury, i. 445 andpassim. 

CjOOZTiI-Xhana, s. A bath room; 
Hind., from Arabo-Pers. gJmslAchUna, 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616. “ At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the Guzelcan, a f aire Court wherein 
in the middest is a Throne erected of free- 
stone. '/S w’ T. Moe, in Purchas, ii. 

, , “ The thirteenth, at night I went 

to the Gussell Ohan, where is best oi)por- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooke with me 
the Italian, determining to walk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King. . . 
—Ibid, p, 543. 

c. 1660. “ From the great Hall of the 
one enters into a more retired Place 
called the Goselkana, that is, the place to 
wash in. But few are sufFered to enter 
there. . There it is where the king is 
seated in a chair . . . and giveth a more 
particular Audience to his officers.* — 
JBernier, F. T., p. 85. 

Gopura, s. The meaning of this 
word in Sansk. is a ‘city-gate,* But 
in S. India the gopuram is that re- 
markable feature of arcliitecture, pecu- 
liar to the Peninsula, the great pyra- 
midal tower over the entrance-gate to 
the precinct of a temple. See Fer-^ 
gussords Indian and Eastern Architec- 
ture, 325 &c. 

This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the loth or 
16th cent., and was no doubt adopted 


for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-sastra (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts treatises imply. This fact may 
sufficiently dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 

1862. “The gopurams or towers of the 
great pagoda.” — Markham, Peru and India, 
408. 

Gqra, s. Hind, gord, ‘ fair com- 
plexioned.* A white man ; a Euro- 
pean soldier; any European who is 
not a sahib (q.v.). Plural gord-log, 

‘ white people.* 

Gorawallah, s. Hind, ghord-iudla 
(ghora, ‘ a horse ’). A groom or horse- 
keeper ; used at Bombay. On the 
Bengal side syce (q.v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
(q.v.). 

c. 1848. “ On approaching the different 

oints, one knows Mrs. is at hand, for 

er Gorahwallahs wear green and gold pug^ 
gries,” — Choto-Qkoio, L 151. 

Gorayt, s. Hind, goret ; a village 
watchman and messenger, one of the 
municipal establishment, employed 
under the jgatwari in Upper India. 

Gordower, Goordore, s. A kind 
of boat in Bengal, described by Ives 
as “a vessel pushed on by paddles.’* 
Etym. obscm'e. GJiurdaur is a horse- 
race, a race-course. Was it originally' 
a racing boat ? 

1757. “To get two holias (q. v.), a 
goordore, and 87 dandies (q. v.) from the 
Nazir. 157. 

Gosain, Gossyne, s. Hind, and 
MBhx. Oosdm, Gosal, Gosdci, &o., from 
Sansk. Gosivdmi, ‘ Lord of passions * 
(lit. ‘ Lord of cows ’), i.e. one who is 
supposed to have subdued his passions 
and renounced the world. Applied 
in various parts of India to dmerent 
kinds of persons not necessarily celi- 
bates, but professing a life of reli-: 
gious mendicanoy, and including some 
who dwell together in convents ‘Under 
a superior. 

1774. “ My hopes of seeing Teshn Lama 
were chiefly founded on the Gosain.” — 
Bogle, in Markhamis Tibet, 46. 

c. 1781. “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Gosine, or Hindoo Keligious.”**^ 
—Hodges, 112. 

* The use of this barbarism by Hodges is re- 
markable, common as it has become of late years. 
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1826. “ I found a lonely cottage with a 
light in the window, and being attired in 
the habit of a ^ossein, I did not hesitate to 
request a lodging for the night.” — Pandu- 
rang Etari, 399. 

Crosbeck, Cosbeague, s. Besides 
wbat the quotations indicate we can 
say nothing. The word suggests some 
fomi like GMzUB&j ; but we cannot 
trace it. It is si)oken of in Persia (at 
Gonabroon and elsewhere). 

c. 1630. “The Abbasee is in our money 
sixteene' pence ; Larree ten pence; Mamoo- 
dec eight pence ; Bhahee foure pence ; Saddee 
two pence ; Bistee two pence ; double Coz- 
beg one penny; single Cozbeg one half- 
penny; Pluces are ten to a Cozbeg.” — Sir 
T, Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 231. 

1673. “ A Banyan that seemingly is not 

worth a Gosbeck (the lowest coin they have). 
— Prger, 113. See also, pp. 343, 407. 

,, “10 Cosbeagues is 1 Shahee ; 4 

Shahees is one Abassee or 16d” — Ib. 211. 

1711. “lOOoz. or Picc, a Copx)er Coin, 
are 1 Shahee.” — Zockger, 241. 

1727. ‘ ‘ 1 SkaJiee is . . 10 Gaaz or Cosbegs.” 
— A. Ham., ii. 311. 

1752. ‘ ‘ 10 cozbaugues or Pice (a Copper 
Coin) are 1 Shatree ” (read^S'/iaAce). — Brooks, 
p. 37. 

See also in Hamoay, vol. i. p. 292, Kaz- 
begie. 

1825. “A toman contains 100 marnoo” 
dies ; a new abassee, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees . . , a shakee, 10 coz or coz- 
bangues, a small copper coin.” — Milbum, 
2nd ed., p. 95. 

Gosba, adj. Used in some parts, 
as an Anglo-Indian technicality, to 
indicate that a woman is secluded, 
and cannot appear in public. It is 
short for goslia-nishin (Pers.), ‘sit- 
ting in a corner ; ’ and is much the 
same as parda-nishm (y. purdani- 
sheen). 

a. Gour, s. Hind, gdicr and gdiirl 
gal (but not in the dictionaries). The 
great wild ox Gavaeus Gaums, Jerd., 
the same as Bison (q. y.), 

1806. “They erect strong fences, but 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 
.... They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Gore ; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof .” — 'Elphinstone in lAfe, i. 156. 

b, GouTjS. Properly Can. 

or gauda. The head man of a yillage 
in the Canarese-speaking country ; 
either as corresponding to jgatel (see 
potail) or to the Zemindar of Bengal. 


c. 1800. “ Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Gours or head- 
farmers.”— In Munro'^s Life, iii. 92* 

C. Gonr, n.p. Gaur, the name of a 
medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend oyer an immense area, 
chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning (it is believed) ‘ the country 
of sugar/ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where these remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Ilindu d^masty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, and was 
j^opularly known as LahlmdoU ; but 
the reigning king had transferred his 
seat to Nadiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
before the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the last years of the 12th centmy. 
Gaur was afterwards the residence of 
several Mussalman dynasties. 

1536. “But Xercansor'^ after bis suc- 
cess advanced along the river till be came 
before the city of Gouro to besiege it, and 
ordered a lodgment to be made in front of 
certain varandas of the King’s Palace which 
looked upon the river; and as he was 
making his trenches certain iiumis who 
were resident in the city, desiring that the 
King should imize them highly {d'eUes 
fizesse cabedal) as' he did the Portuguese, 
offered their service to the King to go and 
re vent the enemy’s lodgment, saying that 
I e should also send the Portuguese with 
I them.” — Correa, iii. 720. 

1553. “The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro. It is situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to 
be 3 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it has- 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height . . . the streets- 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of iJeople . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great part of the 
houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings.” — Barros, I v. ix. cap. 1. 

1586. “ Prom Patanaw I went to Tanda 
which is in the land of the Goureu. It 
hath in times past been a kingdom, but is 
now subdued by Zelabdin Echebar. . . 

B, Fitch in HakhiytyiL^B^. 

1683. “ I went to see ye famous Buins of a 
great Citty and Pallace called GOWKE . . . 
we spent 3| hours in seeing ye mines 
especially of the Pallace which has been . . 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more beautifull than the Grand ISeignor’s 
Seraglio [at Constantinople or any other 


* le. Slier Kliiin Sur, afterwards King of Hin- 
dostun as Slier Sliah. 
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JPaliace that I have seen in Enrope.”— 
May 16. 

Governor’s Straits, n.p. TMstos 
the name applied by the Portuguese 
{Estreito do Gohernador) to the Straits 
of Singapore, i.e. the straits south of 
that island (or New Strait). The reason 
of the name is given in our first quota- 
tion. The Governor in question was 
the Spaniard Dom Joao da Silva, 

1615. The Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
2 galleys. .... Arriving at the Straits of 
Sincajjur, * * ^ ^ and passing by a new 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Governador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the tox) of 
it.” — BomrrOy 428. 

1727. “ Between the small Garimon and 
Tanjong-heMong on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Streights of Sincapure 
before mentioned, and also into the Streights 
of Governadore, the largest and easiest 
Passage into the China Beas.’’ — A. Ham. 
ii. 122. 

1780. ‘ ‘ Directions for sailing fromMalacca 
to Pulo Timoan, through Governor’s Straits, 
commonly called the Straits of Sincapour.” 
— I)imn'‘s JT. Directory, 5th ed., p. 474. See 
also Lettres Edif., 1st ed., ii. 118. 

1841. “ Singapore Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.” — Horsh%trgh, 5th ed., ii. 264. 

Gow, Gaou, s. Dakh. H. gau. An 
ancient measure of distance preserved 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, where the term still is in use, 
the gcmwa is a measure of about four 
English miles. It is Pali gavuta, one 
quarter of a yojanci, and that again is 
the Sansk. gavyuti with the same mean- 
ing. 

There isinMolesworth’s D/c- ■ 
tmiary, and in Wilson, a termgaukos, 

‘ a land measure ’ (for which read 
‘ distance measure ’), the distance at j 
which the lowing of a cow may be , 
heard. This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is x)robably 
modern and incorrect. The yojana 
with which the gau is correlated, 
appears etymologically to be ‘ a yoking, ' 
viz., “the stage, or distance gone in 
one harnessing without unyoking’' 

( Williams) ; and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
2-| to 9 miles, and even to 8 hrosas or 
COSS, The last valuation of the yojana 
would correspond with that of the gau 
at 


c. 545. “ The great Island (Taprobane), 
according to what^the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the’ 
same, i.e. 900 miles .” — Gosmas Indicoplemtes, 
(in Cathay, clxxvii). 

1623. “From Garicota to Tumbre may 
be about a league and a half, for in that- 
country distances are measured by gaA and 
each gau is about two leagues, and from 
Garicbta to Tumbre they said was not so- 
much as a gau of road,”— P. della Valley 
ii. 638. 

1676. “They measure the distances of 
places in India by Gos and Costes. A Gos- 
is about 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Goste is one league.” — Tavernier, E. T.,- 

ii. 30. 

1860. “A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat .indeterminate length, according: 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed,, 
a gaou across a mountainous country being: 
less than one measured on level ground, 
and a gaou for a loaded cooley is also x^er- 
mitted to be shorter than for one unbur-' 
thened, but on the whole the average may 
be taken wider four miles.^' — Tenneoit^s' 
Gey7o7i, 4th ed., i. 467. 

Grab, s. This name, now almost 
obsolete, was applied to a kind of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in the* 
sea- and river-fights of India, from the* 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the last century. That kind- 
of etymology which works from inner’ 
consciousness would probably say : 
“This term has always been a puzzle 
to the English in India. The fact is 
that it was a kind of vessel much used 
by corsairs, who were said to grab all 
that passed the sea. Hence, &c.” But 
the real derivation is difierent. 

The Eev. Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attached to his Travels, defines 
it as “a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stern (stem ?) and 
no bowsprit ; it has two masts.” Pro- 
bably the apx^lication of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 
For thus again in Solvyns {Les Emdous^ 
voL i.) a grab is drawn and described 
as a ship with three masts, a sharxv 
l^row, and a bowsprit. But originally 
the word seems, beyond question, to 
have been an Arab name for a galley. 
The x>roper word is Arab, ghordb, ‘ a 
raven,’ though adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gurdb, Jal says, 
quoting Eeinaud, that ghordb was the; 
name given by the Moors to the triio' 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words- 
below. Amari, in the work quoted 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
coTvetta as perhaps a transfer of glmrab : 
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11<S1. “A ve^ssel of our mercliants . . . * 
making sail for the city of Tripoli (which 
God protect) was driven by the winds on 
the shore of that country, and the crew being 
in want of water, landed to procure it, but 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
corn were sold to them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghurah from Tripoli . , , wliich 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the goods on board the vessel.”* — Arabic 
letter from Ubaldo, Archhisliop and other 
authorities of Pisa, to the Almohad Caliph 
Abu Yak’ub Yusuf in Amari, Diplomi 
Arahi, p. 8. 

Tlie Latin contemporary yersion 
runs thms : 

“Cum quidam nostri cari cives de Siciliil. 
oum carico frumenti ad Tripolim venirent, 
tempestate maris et vi ventorum-compulsi, 
ad portum dictum Maori devenerunt ; ibique 
aqu^ deficiente, et cum pro ea auriend^ 
irent, Barbarosi non permiserunt eos . . . 
nisi prius eis de frumento venderent. 
Cumque inviti eis de frumento venderent 
paha vestra de Tripoli armata,” &c. — [Ibid., 
p. 269.) 

c. 1200. Ghurah, Cornix, Cor\Tis, galea.. 

# 

Galea, Ghurilb, Gharban. — VocabuUsta 
Arahico (from Kiccardian Library), i^nbd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 

1343. “Jalansi . . . sent us off in com- 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
al-^Ukairi, which is like a ghorah, only 
more roomy. It has CO oars, and when it 
.engages is covered with a roof to i^rotect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot.” 
— Ihn JBatuta, iv. 59. 

1554. In the narrative of Sidi ’Ali 
K^apudan, in describing an action that he 
fought with the Portuguese near the Persian 
Gulf, he says the enemy’s fleet consisted of 
4 barques as ]>ig as carracks (q. v.), 3 great 
ghurahs, C Karawals (see Caravel) and 12 
smaller ghurahs or galliots (see Gallevat) 
with oars. — In J. AsiaL. Ser. I., tom. ix., 
^ij7-Q8. 

1600. Jani Beg might attack us from 
the hills, the ghrahs from the river, and 
the men of Sihwrm from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical position.” — 
.Mohammed jM'asimi, in Elliot^ i. 260. 

The word occurs in many pages of the 
.same history. 

1090, “ Galera , . . ab Arabibus tarn Asi- 
aticis quam Africanis vocatur. . . . Ghort-b, 
Le. Corvus, quasi pice^ nigredine, rostro ex- 
tenso, et velis remisque sicut alis volans 
galera : unde et Vlacho Graece dicitur 
MeAaiva.” — Hyde, Note on Peritsol, in Bynt. 
Eissertt. i. 97. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in this Koad, loaded 
two Grobs and departed.” — Fryer, 153. 

1727. ‘‘The Muskat War . . . obliges 
them (the Portugese) to keep m. Armada 
of five or six Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War.’’ — A. Ham., L 260. 

• Fi’om Aiuari’s Italian version. 


1760-52. “ The ships which they make 
use of against their enemies are called 

S oerabbs by the Dutch, and grabbs by the 
inglish, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of rigginp-, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
galiies, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 
emergency^ for a couple of oars, to push the 
grabb on in a calm.” — Olof Toreen, Voyage, 
205. 

c. 1754. “ Our E. I. Company had here 
(Bombay) one shi^j of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and several other 
vessels.” — Ives, 43. 

Ives explains “Ketches, which they call 
grabs.” This shows the meaning already 
changed, as no galley could carry 18 guns. 

c. 1760. “ When the Derby, Captain 

Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabs.”— i*'81. 

1763. ‘ ‘ The grabs have rarely more than 
two masts, though some have three 5 those 
of three are about 300 tons burthen ; but 
the others are not more than 150 : tllej’’ are 
built to draw very little water, being very 
broad in proportion to their length, narrow- 
ing, however, from the middle to the end, 
where instead Jof bows they have a prow, 
projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
galley.” — Orme (reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810. “ Here a fine English East India- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia.” 
— Maria Graham, 142. 

„ “ This Glab (sfc) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The Naldiodah, an 
Abyssinian slave.” — Elphinstone, in Life, i, 
232. 

1872. “Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghurabs (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach’h, and Pattimars or Batelas from 
the Konkan and Bombay.” — B'urt07i, Bind 
Revisited, i. 83. 

Gram, b. This word is properly tlie 
Portuguese grdo, i.e, ‘grain,’ but it 
bas been specially approj^riated to that 
kind of vetch. ( Oicer arietinum., L. ) which, 
is the most general grain- (rather pulse-) 
food of horses all over India, called in. 
Hind, cliana. It is the Ital. cece, Fr. 
pois chiche, Eng. clvich-pea or Egypt, 
pea, much used in France and S. 
Europe. This specific application 
of grdo is also Portuguese, as appears 
from Bluteau. The word gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this apj)lica- 
tion of it is recognized by qualifying it 
as Bengal gram. See remarks under 
Calavance. The plant exudes oxalate 
of potash, and to walk through a gram- 
field in a wot morning is destructive to 
shoe-leather. The natives collect the 
acid. 

1702. “. . . he confessing before us that 
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tlieir allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but x3romises that for the future 
it shall be rectified. ’’—In Wheeler, ii. 10, 

1776. . Lentils, gram . . . mustard 

seed.”“-^«?/iei’s Code, p. 8 (i)t. ii.). 

1789. “ . . . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
universally used instead’ of oats.” — Blunro^s 
Narrative, 85. 

1793. . . gram, which it is not cus- 

tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic.” 
~~dDiTom'‘s Narrative, 97. 

1804. “ The gram alone, for the 4 regi- 
ments with me, has in some months cost 
50,000 pagodas.” — Wellmgton, iii. 71. 

1865. “But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear,^ and prices low, and 
the sale concluded in a dead loss.” — 
Palgrave’s Arabia, 290. 

Gram-fed, adj. Properly the dis- 
tinctiye description of mutton and beef 
fattened upon gram, -which used to be 
the j)ride of Bengal. But applied figu- 
ratively to any ‘ |)ampered creature.’ 

c. 1849. “By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, hut with a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, champagne, gram-fed mutton, 
cheroots, and hookahs.” — Sir C. Napier, 
quoted in Bos. Smith’s Life of Ld. Law- 
rence, i. 338. 

1880. “I niissed two people at the Behli 
assemblage in 1877. All the gram-fed 
secretaries and most of the alcoholic chiefs 
were there ; but the famine-haunted vil- 
lagers and the delirium-shattered o]3mm- 
eating Chinaman, who had to i^ay the bill, 
were not present.” — Ali Baba, 127. 

Grandonic. Y. Gruntlium and 
Sanskrit. 

Grass-cloth, s. This name is now 
generally applied to a kind of cambric 
from China made from the Chuma of 
the Chinese {Boelmeria nivea, Hooker, 
the Bhea, so much talked of now), and 
called by the Chinese sia-j)U, or ‘ sum- 
mer-cloth.’ 

Wo find grass-cloths often spoken of 
by the Kith century travellers, and even 
later, as an exj)ort from Orissa and 
Bengal. . These were probably made 
of Bhea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been able to determine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (Gf- 
rardinia lieterophyllct, D. 0.). 

c. 1567. “ Cloth of herbes {panni d^erha), 
which is a kind of silke, which groweth 
among the woodes without any labour of 
man.” — Caesar Frederike, in Hakl. ii. 358. 

1585. “Great store of the cloth which 


is made from Grasse, which they call 
Yerua” (in Orissa). -i2. Fitch, in BakL 
ii, 387. 

1727 . ‘ ‘ Their manufactories (about Bala- 
^re) are of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Bomals . . . ; and of Herha (a Sort 
of_ tough Grass) they make CinghamSy 
Fmascos, and several other Goods for Export- 
ation.”— A. i. 397. 

1813. Milburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herha Taffaties (ii. 221). 

Grasscutter, s. This is probably 
a corruption representing the Hind. 
ghdshJioda or ghasltCitd, ‘ the digger, 
or cutter, of grass ; ’ the title of a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horse besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the grasscutter 
is a man; in the south the ofiice is 
filled by the horsekeeper’s wife. Ghds- 
hat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India sj)eaking 
Hindustani; but ghasiydra by those- 
asinring to q)urer language. The- 
former term appears in WilUamson^s 
F. i)L (1810) as gaiislwt (i. 186), the 
latter in Jacquemonfs Correspondence 
grassyctra. 

No grasscutters are mentioned as 
attached to the stables of Akhar ; only 
a money allowance for grass. 

The antiquity of the Madras arrange- 
ment is shown by a passage in Cas- 
tanheda (1552): “ . . . gave him a 
horse, and a hoy to attend to it, and a 
female slam to see to its fodder.” — 
ii. 58. 

1789. “. . . an Horsekeeper and Grass- 
cutter at two pagodas.” — Munrd’s Narr. 28. 

1793. “Every horse . . . has two atten- 
dants, one who’ cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
forage.”— jDiJ’owi’s Narr. 242. 

1836. “Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself — the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a boy. I inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but I 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
— Letter's Madras, Z7. 

1875. “ I supposenf you were to pick up 
... a grasscutter’s pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights .” — The Dilemma, ch. xxxvii. 

Grass-Widow, s. This slang phrase 
is applied in India, with a shade of 
malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at, the Hill stations, whilst the hxishands 
are at their duties in the plains. 
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We do not know tke origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained: “An immarriecl mother; 
,a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use. 

Since the preceding sentences were 
written we have seen in Notes aoid 
Queries, ser. vi., vol. viii.j Nov. 24th, 
1883, several communications on this 
phrase. We learn from these that in 
AToor’s Suffolk Words and Phrases, 
^raee-WidOWOCCurs with the meaning 
of an unmarried mother. Corresponding 
to this also it is stated, is the N. S. (?) 
or Low Grernian gras^wedeioe. The 
Swedish GTasdnka or -enha also is used 
for ‘a low dissolute married woman 
living by herself.’ ^ In Belgium a 
woman of this description is called 
liaeche-wedeioe, from haechen, ‘to feel 
.strong desire ’ (to ‘hanker’). And so 
it is suggested grdsenha is contracted 
from gradesenka, from gradig, ‘esu- 
riens’ (greedy in fact). In Danish 
Diet, graesenka is interpreted as a 
woman whose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Stroh- Wittwe, ‘ straw- 
widow’ (which Fltigel interprets as 
‘‘ mock widow ’), seems rather inconsis- 
'tent vith the suggestion that grass- 
widow is a corruption of the kind sug- 
gested. A friend mentions that the 
masc. Stroh-Wittioer is used in Ger- 
many for a man whose wife is absent, 
jand who therefore dines at the eating- 
house with the young fellows. 

1878. “In the evening my wife and I 
went out honse-himting ; and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorj^orated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman (who was a Grass-widower, his 
wife iDeing at home) had taken between 
them.”— in, the Mofussil, ii. 99-100. 

1879. The Indian newspaper’s “typical 
■official rises to a late breakfast—probably 
on herrings and soda-water— and dresses 
tastefully "for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a grass-widow, with whom he 
has a Ute-d-tete tiffin, where ‘ pegs ’ alternate 
with champagne .”— Letter m Times, \ 
Aug. 16 th. 

1880. “The Grass-widow in Nephelo- 
ooccygia.”— AZi jBa&n, 169. 

,, “ Pleasant times have these Indian 

grass-widows ! ” — The World, Jan. 21st, 13. 

Grassia, s. Grds (said to mean ‘ a 
mouthful ’) is stated by Mr. Forbes in 
the Efis Mala to have been in old times 
usually applied to alienations for reli- 
gious objects; but its prevalent sense 
came to be the portion of land given 


for subsistence to cadets of chieftains’ 
families. Afterwards the term grds was 
also used for the black-mail jmid by a 
village to a turbulent neighbour as the 
price of his protection and forbearance, 
and in other like meanings. “Thus 
the title of grassia, originally an 
honourable one, and indicating its 
possessor to be a cadet of the ruling 
tribe, became at last as frequently a 
term of opprobrium, conveying the idea 
of a professional robber” (Op. cit,, 
Bk. iv., ch. 3). 

c. 1665. “ Nous nous trouvUmes au Vil- 

lage de Bilpar, dont les Habitans qu’on 
nomme Gratiates, sont j^resque tons 
Voleurs.” — Thevenot, v. 42. 

1808. “The Grasias have been shewn 
to be of different Sects, Casts, or families, 
viz., 1st, Colees and their Collaterals ; 2nd, 
Bajpoots ; 3rd, Syed Mussulmans ; 4th, 
Mole-Islams pr modern Mahomedans. 
There are besides many others who enjoy 
the free usufruct of lands, and permanent 
emolument from villages, but those only who 
are of the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by prescriptive custom . . . to be 
called Grassias.” — Drummond, lUustrations. 

1813. “I confess I cannot now con- 
template my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 393. 

1819. “Grassia, from Grass, a word 
signifying ‘a mouthful.’ This word is 
understood in some parts of Mekran, Sind, 
and Kutch ; but I believe not further into 
Hindustan than Jaypoor.”— in 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 270. 

Grave-digger. See Beejoo. 

Green Pigeon. A variety of species 
belongingto the sub.-fam. Treroninae, 
and to genera Treron, Cricopus, Osmo-- 
treron, and Sphenocereus, bear this 
name. 

The three first following quotations 
show that these birds had attracted 
the attention of the ancients. 

c. 180. “ Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pig^eons of an apple-green 
colour are found in liidisi,.^^—Athenacus, 
ix. 5i. ■ 

c. A.n. 250. “They bring also greenish 
(wxpas) pigeons which they say can never be 
tamed or domesticated.”— De Nat. 
Anim., xv. 14. 

„ “ There are produced among the 

Indians. . . pigeons of a pale green colour 
(xXwpo^n-TiXot); any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not having a knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a 
parrot and not a pigeon. They have legs 
and bill in colour like the partridges of the 
Greeks.”— xvi. 2. 
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1673. “Our usual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Oreen Pidgeons, Spotted Beer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows.”— 

176 . 

1825. “ I saw a great number of pea-fowl, 
and of the beautiful greenish pigeon com- 
mon in this country . . A—Peber, ii. 19. 

Grey Partridge. The ^ common 
Anglo-Indian name of the Hind. 
common over a great part of India, 
Ortijgornis Fonticeriana, Gmelin. “ Its 
call is a peculiar loud sluill cry, and 
has, not unaptly, been compared to the 
word Fateela-pateela’-pateela, quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each time 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
ns it were, the key-note of its call.”— 
Jerdoiiy ii. 566. 

Griblee, S. A graplin or grapnel. 
Lascar’s language [Roebuck), 

Grifiin, Griff, s. (also Griffish, adj.). 
•One newly arrived in India, and un- 
accustomed to Indian ways and pecu- 
liarities ; a Johnny Newcome. 

The origin of the phrase is unknown 
io us. There was an Admiral Griffin 
who commanded in the Indian seas 
from Nov., 1746, to June, 1748, and 
was not very fortunate. Had his name 
to do with the origin of the term ? 
'The word seems to have been first used 
.at Madras (see Rogd, below). 

Two, references below indicate the 
■parallel terms formerly used by the 
JPortuguese at Goa, and by the Dutch 
in the Archipelago. 

1794. “As I am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion- 
able phrase here” (Madras ). — Rugh Boyd, 

177. 

1807. “It seems really strange to a 
.griffin — the cant word for a European 
just arrived.”— Minto in Ridia, 17. 

1808. “At the Inn I was tormented to 
•death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black peojde ; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are I'eckoned a griffin, or a 
iiew-cQmerF~~Zife of Leyden, 107. 

1836. “ I often tire myself . , . rather 
■than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls me a 
•^Griffin,’ and says I must learn to have 
patience and save my strength,” — Letters 
from Madras, 38. 

„ “ ... he was living with bad men, 

.and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more griffish . . 
—Ibid. 53. 

1853. “There were three more cadets on 


the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor.” — Oakfield, i. 38, 

The griffin at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
SeeEeinol. 

1631. “Haec exanthemata (prickly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt recenter advenientes ut 
et Mosquitarum punctiirae . . . ita ut deri- 
diculum ergo hie inter nostrates dicterium 
enatum sit, eum qui hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Orang Baron, quod novitium hominem 
signifleat.” — Jac, Bontii, Hist Nat, &;c., 
ii. cap. 18, p. 33. 

Ground, s. A measure of land 
used in the neighbourhood of Madras. 
See under Cawny. 

Gruff, adj . Applied to bulky goods. 
Probably the Dutch grof, ^ coarse.’ 

1759, ' ‘ Which by causing a great export 
of rice enhances the price of labour, and 
consequently of all other gruff, piece-goods 
and raw silk.” — ^In Long, 171. 

1765. “. . , i^mfooJe sugar, Iwaigjaggre, 
ginger, long pepper, imd gpiply-mol . \ , 
articles that usually compose the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shifjping',” — 
Holwell, Hist Events, &c., i. 194. 

1783. “ Wliat in India is called a gruff 
(bulky) cargo.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, 
42. 

Grunth, s. Panjabi Granth, from 
Sansk. grantha, ‘ a book.’ ‘ The Book,’ 
i.e, ^the Scripture of the Sikhs, con- 
taining the hymns composed or com- 
piled by their leaders from Nauak 
(1469 — 1539) onwards. The Granth 
has been ^translated by Dr. Trumpp, 
and published, at the expense of the 
Indian Government. 

1798. “ A book entitled the Grunth . . . 
is the only typical object which the Sicques 
have admitted into their places of -worship.” 
•■—G, Forster'^s TramU, i, 

1817, “ The fame of Nannak’s book was 
diffused. He gave it a new name, Kirrunt. ” 
-‘MiWs Hist, ii. 377. 

c. 1831. “ . . . An centre du quel est le 
temple d’or oh est gardd le Grant on livre 
sacr5 des Sikes.”— -Xacgziimci?? if, Correspond- 
ance, ii. 166. 

Grunthee, s. Panj. grantM from 
^mnf/h(vide Grunth). A sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh regiments. 

Grimthnm. This [gmntham) is a 
name, from the same Sansk, word as the 
last, given in various odd forms to the 
Sanskrit language by various Euro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th centuries. The term 
properly applied to the character in 
winch the Sanskrit books were -vuitten. 
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1{>00. “In these verses is written, in a 
particular language, called 0erodain, their 
Philosophy and Theology, which the Bra- 
mens study and read in Universities all over 
India.”— Xwcewa, Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 
95. 

1646. “ Cette langue correspond h la 
nostre Latine, parceque les seules^ Lettres 
Fapprennent; il se nomment Guirindans.” 
—Barretto, Bel. de laFrov. de Malabar, 257. 

1727. . . their four law-books, Bama 

Veda7)i, Urukhu Veda^n, Fdirioarna Vedam, 
and Adir Vedmii, which are all written in 
the 0irandams, and are held in high esteem 
by the Bramins.”— FaZentyn-, v. l^Geylon), 
399. 

„ “ Girandam (by others called Keren- 

dum, and also Sanskrits) is the language of 
the Bramins and the learned.”— 386. 

Guana, s. Or Iguana. This is 
not properly an Indian term, nor tbe 
name of an* Indian species, but, as in : 
many other cases, it has been ai:)pliecl 
by transfer from superficially resemb- 
ling genera in the new Indies, to^ the 
old. The great lizards, sometimes 
called guanas in India, are apparently 
momtors. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that approximating Indian names 
of lizards have helped the confusion. 
Thus the large monitor to which the 
name guana is often applied in India is 
really'called in Hindi goh (Skt. godhd), 
Singhalese goyd- The true iguana of 
America is described by Oviedo in the 
first quotation under the name of : 
iuana. | 

c. 1535. ‘ ‘ There is in this island an animal 
called Iuana, which is here held to be am- , 
phibious {neiitraJe), i.e. doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it frequents the rivers and 
climbs the trees as well . . . It is a Serpent, 
bearing to one who knows it not a horrid 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great lizard, the head 
much larger, but almost of the same fashion, 
with a tail 4 or 5 palms in length , . . And 
the animal, formed as I have described, is 
much better to eat than to look at,” etc.— 
Oviedo, in Puwmsio, iii. f. 156r, 157. 

c. 1550. “We also used to catch some 
four-footed animals called iguane, resem- 
bling our lizards in shape . . . the females 
are most delicate food;” — Girolami Benzoni, 
p. 140. 

1634. “ De Lacertae quitdam specie, 

Incolis Liguan. Est .... genus veneno- 
sissiinum,” etc. — Jac. Bontii, Lib. v. cap. 5, 
p. 57. (See Gecko.) 

1673. “ Guiana, a Creature like a Cro- 
codile, which Bobbers use to lay hold on 
by their Tails, when they clamber Houses.” 
— Fryer, 116. 

1681. Knox, in his Oeylon, speaks of two 
•creatures resembling the Alligator— one 


called Kohhera guion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable ; the other, called toUaguiem, 
very like the former, but “which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat , . . and I 
suppose is the same with ^that which in the 
W. Indies is called the guiana; ” (pp. 30, 31), 
The names are possibly Portuguese, aiid 
Kobheraguion may be CbS^w-guana. 

1704. “The Guano is a sort of Creature, 
some of which are found on the land, 
some in the water . . . stewed with a little 
Spice they make good Broth.” — Funnel in 
Dampier, iv. 51. 

1711. “Here are Monkeys, Gaunas, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators.”— 
Loclcyer, 47. 

1780. “They have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is made 
equal to that of turtle. This I take upon 
hearsay, for it is to me of all others the 
most loathsome of animals, not less so than 
the toad. ” — MumFs Narrative, 36. 

c. 1830. “ Had I known that I was dining" 
upon a guana, or large wood-lizard, I 
scarcely think I would have made so 
hearty a meal.” — Tom Cringle (ed. 1863), 
178. 

1879. “ Captain Shaw asked the Imaum 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
rejply was, that the young that went down 
to the sea became alligators, and those 
which came up the river became iguanas.” 
— Bird, Golden Chersonese, 200. 

1881. “The chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to the BhonsliC family . . . The name, 
however, has been entirely superseded by 
the second designation of Chorpade, which 
is said to have b^een acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord aromid the body of a ghorpad or 
iguana.” — Imperial Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883. “Who can look on that ana- 
chronism, an iguana (I mean the large 
monitor w^hich Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) bask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank ...” 
— Tribes on My Frontier, 36. 

Guardafui, Cape, n.p. Tbe eastern 
born of Africa, pointing towards India. 
We have tbe name from tbe Portu- 
guese, and it bas been alleged to bave 
been so-called by them as meaning 
‘Take you beedl’ {Gardcz-vous, in 
fact). But tbis is etymology of tbo 
species that so confidently derives 
‘Bombay’ from Boa Bahia. Bruce 
again (see below) gives dogmatically 
an interpretation wbiob is equally un- 
founded. 

We must look to bistory, and not 
to tbe ‘ moral consciousness ’ of any- 
body. Tbe country adjoining tbis born 
of Africa, tbe Begio Aromatum of tbo 
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ancients, seems to have been called by 
the Arabs Eaf un^ d. name ivhicli we find 
in the Periplns in the shape of Oforie. 
This name was applied to a 

town, no doubt the true Opone, which 
Barbosa (1516) mentions under the 
name of Af uwi, and it still survives in 
those of two remarkable promontories, 
viz* the Peninsula of Fils Hafun (the 
Chersomiesus of the Periplns, the Zingia 
of Ptolemy, the Cape dAffui and 
iV Orfm of old maps and nautical direc- 
tories), aiid the cape of Jard-Hafun 
(or according to the Eg}^3tian pronun- 
ciation, Gard-Haffiji), 'Le, Guardafni. 
The nearest possible nreaning of jaiA 
that we find is ‘a mde or si)acious 
tract of land without herbage*’* 

An attempt has been made to con- 
nect the name Hafun with the Arabic * 
a fa, ‘]3leasant odours.’ It would then 
be the equivalent of the ancient Reg, 
A romatum, This is tempting, but very 
questionable. We should have men- 
tioned that Guardafui is the site of the 
mart and Promontory of the Spices 
described by the author of the Periplns 
as the furthest point and abrupt ter- 
mination of the continent of Barharice 
(or Eastern Africa), towards the Orient 
[rb ra>p Apcofidrcdv ip-iTopiov kcil oLKpcar^pLov 
rdK^VTalovrris ^ap^apLKTjs ^TrelpovTTpbs dm- 
ToXrjV aTTOKOTTOv), 

According to C. Mtiller our Giiar^ 
dafui is called by the natives Rds 
Aser; their Jardafun being a point 
some 12 ni. to the south, which on 
some charts is called Rds Shenarif, 
and which is also the Td/3at of the 
Periifius {Geog. Gr, Ilimres, i. 263). 

151G. ^ “ And that the said ships from his 
ports (K. of Conlain’s) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Cape of Guoardaffuy, 
nor go to Adem, except when employed in 
our obedience and service .... and if any 
vessel QV’Zamhuque is found inward of the 
Cape of Guoardaifuy it shall be taken as 
good prize of war .’' — Treaty between Lopo 
^Soares and the K, of Ccmlam in BoteJho, 
Tomho, 33. 

,, “After passing this place {Afimi) 
the next after it is Cape Guardafun, where 
the coast ends, and trends so as to double 
towards the Red —Barbosa, 16. 

c. 1530. “ This province, called of late 


Since the above was written we see that Capt. 
Burton (Conunentary on Camum^, iv. 489) inter- 
prets ifaTLl as = Bay, “ from a break in the 
dreadful granite wall, lately provided by Egypt 
with a lighthouse,” The last statement is iint'or- 
tuiiately an error. The intended light seems as 
far oft' as ever. We cannot judge of the ground 
of his interpretation ofjard. 


Arabia, but which the ancients called 
Trogloditica, begins at the Red Sea and 
the country of the Abissines, and finishes at 
Magad’asso . . . others say it extends only 
to the Cape of Guardafuni.”— dc” 
Regni, in Ramnsio, i. f . 325. 

1553. “ Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
Qocotora, where he took in water, and 
thence passed to the Cape of Guardafii, 
which is the most easterly land of Africa.’^ 
— JDe Barros, I. vii. cap. 2. 

1554. “If you leave Ddbill at the end of 
the season, you direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till the pole is four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafun.” — 
SidV Ali Kapuddn, The Mohit, in /. As. 8oc. 
Ben., v. 464. 

,, “You find such whirlpools on the 
coasts of Kardafun. . . .’’—The same, in 
his narrative, Jour. As., Ser. I. tom. ix. 
p. 77. 

1572. 

“ O Cabo ve ja Aroniata chain ado, 

E agora Guardafu, dos moradores, 

Onde comeca a boca do affamado 

Mar Roxo, que do fundo toma as cores.” 

' Camden, x. 97. 

Englished by Burton : 

“The Cape which Antients ‘Aromatic 
clepe 

behold, yclept by Moderns Guardafu ; 

where opes the Red Sea mouth, so wide 
and deep, 

the Sea whose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue.” 

1602. “Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Cape of 
Gardafoi.”— lY. i. 4. 

1727. “And now having travell’d along’ 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Capo 
of Good Hope to Cape Guardafoy, I’ll sur- 
vey the Islands that lie in the Ethioijian 
Sea.” — A. Ham., i. 15. 

1790. “The Portuguese, or Yenetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parts, 
have called it Gardefui, which has no signi- 
fication in any language. But in that part 
of the country where it is situated, it is 
called Gardefan and means the Straits of 
Burial, the reason of wbich will be seen 
afterwards.” — Brucds Travels, i. 315. 

Grliava, s. This fruit [Pmlmm 
GuayavaAj.,OTdL, Myrtaceae; Sptm.guay- 
ava, Er. goyamer). Guayaho pomifera 
Indica of Caspar Bauhin, Gua-yava of 
Job. Bauhin, strangely appears by 
name in Elliot’s translation from 
Amir Khosru, who flourished in the 
13th century : 

“He who has placed only gitavas 
and quinces in his throat, and has never 
eaten a plantain, will say it is like so 
much Jujube ” (iii. 556). 

This must be due to some t^mbiguous 
word carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American. It 
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ap])ears to be tbe gitaiaho of Oviedo 
in liis History of the Indies ('we use the 
Italian yeision in Raniusio^ iii.f. 141^;). 

^ There is no mention of the gnava 
in either De Orta or Acosta. Amrud, 
which is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the guava, means 
property ‘ a pear ; ’ but the fruit is 
often called safari arriy ‘ jouimey 
mango’ (res|)ecting which see under 
Ananas). And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly corrupted into suparl 
dm (areca-mango !). In the Deccan 
the fruit is called (according to Moo- 
deen Sheriff) jam^ which is in Bengal 
the name of the Syzigiimi jamholanum 
(see Jamoon), andinGuzeratiyd??^n7<i, 
which seems to be a factitious word 
in imitation of amrud. 

The guava^ though its claims are 
so inferior to those of the jhne-apple 
(iiideed excej)t to stew, or make jelly, 
it is, 7iohts ficdicilms, an utter impos- 
tor),* must have spread like that fruit 
with great rapidity. Both appear in 
Blochmann’s transL of the Am (p. 65) 
as served at Akbar’s table; though 
when the guava is named among the 
fruits of TCimn, doubts again arise a,s 
to the fruit intended, for the word used, 
dmrud, is ambiguous. In 1688 Dam- 
pier mentions guavas at Achin, and 
in Cochin China. The tree, like the cus- 
tard-apple, has bocome wild in some 
parts of India. See Davidson, below. 


c. 1550. “The guaiava is lil^e a peach- 
tree, with a leaf resembling' the laurel . . . 
the red are better than the white, and are 
well-flavoured.”— (rM’oZ. Benzoni, p. 88. 

1658. There is a good cut of the guava, 
as guaidba, in JPiso, pp. 152-3. 

1673. “. . . Plourish pleasant Tops of 

Plantains, Cocoes, G-uiavas, a kind of 
Pear.”— 40. 

1676. “The N.W. part is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Pruit the largest and best tasted I have met 
with.” — Dampier, ii. 107. 

1685.^ “The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is ripe, it is yellow, soft, and very ifleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.” — Dumpier, i. 222. 

c. 1750-60. “Our guides too made us 
distinguish a number of goyava, and espe- 
cially plumb-trees.”— i. 20. 

1764. 

“A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1843. “ On some of these extensive plains 


(on the Mohur E. in Oudli) we found large 
orchards of the wild Guava . . . strongly 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
]3ear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
— Gol. G. J. Davidson, Diary of Travels, ii. 
271. 


(jubber, s. This is some kind of 
gold ducat or sequin ; Milbiirn says ^ a 
Dutch ducat.’ It may have adopted 
this special meaning, ‘but could hardly 
have held it at the date of our first 
quotation. The name is probably 
galr {dinar A-galw), implying its being 
of infidel origin. 

c. 1590. “ Mirza Jani Beg Sultan made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive SOOgabars, every one of them 
worth 12 miris ... of which 72 went to 
one tanka.” — Tdrilch-i-Tilhiri in Elliot, i, 
287. 

1711. “Rupees are the most currant 
Cvoin ; the.y have Venetians, Gubhers, Miig- 
gerbees, aiid Pagodas.” — Lockyer, 201. 


,, “Wlien a Parcel of Venetian 
Ducats are mixt with others the whole goes 
by the name of Chequeens at Surat, but 
when they are separated, one sort is called 
Venetians, and all the others Gubhers 
indifferently.” — Ib. 242. 

1752. “ Gold and Silver Weights : 

025. dwts. grs. 

100 Venetian Ducats ... 11 0 5 

10 (100 ?) Gubhers ... 10 17 12’ 

Brooks, Weights and Measures, 


G-llbbrow, v. To bully, to dumb- 
found, and perturb a person. Made from 
gliahrdo, the imperative of ghahrdnd. 
The latter, though soinetiiiies used 
transitively, is more usually neuter, 
“ to be dumbfounded and perturbed.’ 


Gudda,^ s. A donkey, literal and 
metaphorical. H. gadhd. The coin- 
cidence of the Scotch c.uddy has been 
attributed to a loan from Hindi through 
the gypsies, who were the chief owmers 
of the animal in Scotland, where it is 
not common. On the other hand, this 
is ascribed to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Cuthbert), like the English Neddy, 
similarly applied. A Punjab prover- 
bial phrase is gaddh hhurki, “ Don- 
keys’ nibbing” their sides together, a 
sort of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 


Sir Joseph Hooker aunotaibes ; “You never 
ate good ones 1” 


Guddy, Guddee, s. Hind, gaddri, 
Mahr. gddl. ‘ The Throne.’ Pro- 
perty it is a cushion, a throne in the 
Oriental sense, i.e. the seat of royalty, 
“a simple sheet, or mat, or carpet 
on the floor, with a large cushion or 
pillow at the head, against which the 
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great man reclines ” {Wilson), 
be jilaced on tlie gnddee ” is to suc- 
ceed to tlie kingdom. Tire word is 
also used for tke isad lolaced on an 
elephant’s back, 

Gixdge, s. Pers. H. gaz^ and corr. 
gaj ; a Persian yard measure or there- 
abouts ; but in India apialied to mea- 
sures of very Yarying lengths, from the 
Imth, or natui'al cubit, to the English 
yard. 

In the Atiiy Abu’l Eazl details 
numerous gaz which had been in use 
under the Oalij)hs or in India, varying 
from IS inches English (as calculated 
by 1. PrinseiD) to o2-|-. Wh^ lWilgaz 
■oi* Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard ; and as it was 
the basis of all records of land-nieasure- 
Tiients and rents in Epper India, the 
determination of its value was a sub j ect 
of much imjDortance when the revenue 
surveys were undertaken about 1824. 
The results of inquiry w'ere very dis- 
crepant, however, and finally an arbi- 
trary value of 33 inches was assumed. 
The hlglia (see Beegall) based on this, 
and containing 3600 square of 

an acre, is the standard in the N.W.P., 
but statistics are ahvays now rendered 
in acres. See Gladtoi£s Ayeen (1800) i. 
302, seqg., and Frinsep^s Usef ul Tables^ 
Thomas’s ed., 122. 

1814. They have no measures but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measuring length.” 
— FccirGe, Acc, of the Ways of the Ahyssinians, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., ii. 56. 

Guicowar, n.p. GdeJauar, the title 
of the Mahratta kings of Guzerat, 
descended from Daniaji and Pilaji 
Gaekwar, w^ho rose to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the second 
quarter of last century. The word 
means ‘ Cowherd.’ 

Guinea-fowl, S. There seems to 
have been in the 16th century some 
confusion between turkeys and Guinea^ 
fowl. See however under Turkey. 

Guinea -cloths, Guinea - stuffs. 
Apparently these were piece-goods 
bought in India to be used in the 
West African trade. 

1726. We find in a list of cloths purchased 
by ^ the Dutch Factory at Por.o Novo, 
Guinees Lywaat, and JSfegrois - Klcederen 
{ ‘ Guinea linens and Negro’s clothing’}.— See 
Vahntijn, (jlioroiti. 9. 

1813. The demand for Surat piece- 


goods has been much decreased in Europe 
. . . and from the abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced * Guinea stuffs, 
yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces).” — 
Milburn, i, 289, 

Guinea-pig, s. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipiiieii or appren- 
tices on hoard Indiamen in the last 
century, when the command of. such a 
vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were paid to the captain with 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his Sailor^s Hand- 
hook, 1867, defines : ‘ The j^'ounger 
midshipmen of an Indiaman.’ 

Guinea- worm, S. A parasitic worm 
{Filaria Medlnensis) inhabiting the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue of man, 
frequently in the leg, varying from 6 
inches to 12 feet in length; and 
common on the Pers. Gulf, in Uj^per 
Egypt, Guinea, &c. 

The reason of the name is shown by 
the quotation from Purchas, respecting 
its prevalence in Guinea. 

The disease is graphically described 
by Agatharchides in the first quota- 
tion. 

B.c. c. 113. “Those about the Bed Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides being a-fiiicted 
with other novel and unheard-of synq:)toms, 
of which one is that small snake-like worms 
(SpaKovria. p-iKpa) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- 
stantly shrink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
burning pains.” — In Dubner’s ed. of Flu- 
tarch, iv. 872, viz. Table Fiscimioois, Bk. 
VIII. Quest, ix. 3. 

1600. “The wormes in the legges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goetli to 
those Countreys, but some am troubled with 
them and some are not ” (a full account of 
the disease follows). — Fcscn. of Guinea, in 
Pmxhas, ii. 963. 

c. 1630. “But for their water ... I 
may call it Aqua Mortis .... it ingenders 
small long worms in the legges of such as 
use to drink it ... by no ])otion, no un- 
guent to be remedied : they have no other 
way to destroy them, save by rowling them 
about a i3in or peg, not unlike the treble of 
Theorbo . — Sir T. Herbert, p. 128. 

1664. “ . . . nor obliged to drink of 
those naughty waters . . . full of nastiness 
of so many people and beasts . . . that do 
cause such fevers, which are very hard to 
cure, and which breed also certain very 
dangerous worms in the legs .... they 
are commonly of the bigness and leiigtli of 
a small Vial-string . . . and they must be 
drawn out little by little, from day to day, 
gently winding them about a little twig 
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about the bigness of a needle, for fear of 
breaking them.” — Bernier, E. T. 114. 

ICrh. ‘ ‘ Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies .... I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water.” — JDampier, ii. 89, 90. 

1768. “ The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh . . . . Dr. Koixppe observes that 
the disease of the Guinea- worm is in- 
fectious.” — Lind on Diseases of Hot Climates, 
pp. 53, 54. 

Gujputty, n.p. See Cospetir. 

Gum-gum, s. We had supposed 
this word to be an invention of the 
late Charles Dickens, but it seems to 
be a real Indian, or Anglo-Indian 
word. The nearest ai^proximation in 
Shakesi^ear’s Diet, is ganiaJc, ‘sound 
of the kettledrum.’ But the word is 
perhaps a Malay plural of gong origi- 
nally ; see the quotation from Osheck. 

c. 1750-60. “Amusiefar from delightful, 
consisting of little drums they call Gum- 
gums, cymbals, and a sort of fife.” — Grose, 
i. 139. 

1771. “At night we heard a sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and jpartly 
by the noise of the Gungung.” — OsbeeJe, i. 
185. 

1836. “ ‘Did you ever hear a tom-tom, 

Sir ?’ sternly enquired the Captain . . . 

‘ A what ? ’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-tom.’ ■ 

‘Never!’ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum ?’ 

‘Never!’ 

‘ What is a gum-gum ? ’ eagerly enquired 
several young ladies. hy Boz, The 
JSteam Excursion. 

Giuija, s. Blind, ganjlid. The 
fiow'ering or fruiting shoots of the 
female plant of Indian hemp ( Cannabis 
sativa, L., formerly distinguished as €. 
inclica), used as an intoxicant. See 
Bhang. 

1874. “In odour and the absence of taste, 
gang a resembles bhang. It is said that after 
the leaves which constitute hJiaTig have 
])een gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stem, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called gang a.” — Hanhury tO 
Fliickiger, 493. 

Gunny, Gunny-bag, s. From 
Sansk. goni, ‘ a sack ; ’ Hind, and Mahr. 
gon^ gonl, ‘ a sack, sacking.’ The 
popular and trading name of the coarse 
sacking and sacks made from the fibre 
of jute (q.v.), much used in all Indian 
trade. Tat is a common Hindi name 
for the stuif. 


c. 1590. “Sircar Ghoraghat produces 
raw silk, gunneys, and plenty of TangUon 
Gladwin's Ayeen (ed. 1800) ii. 9. 

But here, in the original, the term is 
2)(%rchah4'tdtlxmd.* 

1693. “ Besides the aforenamed articles 

Goeny-sacks are collected at Palicol.”— 
Havart (3), 14. 

1711. “ When Sugar is pack’d in double 

Goneys, the outer Bag is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or Ih, ShaheeT — Lockyer, 
244. 

1726. In a list of goods procurable at 
Daatzeroin : 

“ Goeni-zakken (Gunny bags).”~Fa- 
lentijn, Char. 40. 

1727. “Shildon . . . put on board some 
rotten long Pepper, that he could dispose 
ofnootherWay, and some damaged Gunnies, 
which are much used in Persia for embaling 
Goods, when they are good in their kind.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 15. 

1764. “Baskets, Gunny bags, and 
6m . . . Bs. 24.”— In Long, 384. 

1785. “We enclose tvfo par wanehs . . . 
directing them each to despatch 1000 goonies 
of grain to that person of mighty degree.” 
— Tipimo's Letters, 171. 

Gup, s. Idle gossip. Pei's. Hind. 
gap, ‘ prattle, tattle.’ The word is 
perhaps an importation from TUraii. 
vambeiy gives Orient. Turki gep, geh^ 
‘ word, saying, talk ; ’ which, how- 
ever, Pavet de Courteille suggests to 
be a corruption from the Pers. guftan, 
‘ to say ; ’ of wkich, indeed, there is a 
form guptan. See quotation from 
Schuyler showing the use in Tinkes- 
tan. The word is perhaps best knowm 
in England through an imamiable 
account of society in S. India, pub- 
lished under the name of “ Gup/’ in 
1868. 

1809-10.^ “ They (native ladies) ^sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other .... amusement than hearing the 
‘gup-gup,’ or gossip of the i>lace.” — Mrs. 
Sicrwood's Autobiog. 357. 

1876. “ The .first day of mourning goes 

by the name of gup, i.e. commemorative 
talk.” — 8ch'uyler's Turkestan, i. 151. 

Gureebpurwur, and Gurreebuu- 
wauz, ss. Arabo-Pers. Gharthparwar 
and Gharibnaiudz, used in H. as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively ‘ Provider of the Poor I ’ 

‘ Cherisher of the Poor ! ’ 

1726. “Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each 
other, and some lay hold of each other by 
the beard, saying Grab-anemoas, i.e. I wish 
you the prayers of the poor." — Valcntijn, 
Choro. 109. 

1824. “I was appealed to loudly by 
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both parties ; the soldiers calling on me as 
* CJhureeh purwar,’ the Goomashta, not to 
be outdone, exclaiming, ‘ Bonai, Lord 
Sahib ! Bonai ! Rajah ! ’ ” (Read Dohai 
and see Doai).— i. 266. See also 
p. 279. 

Grlirjailt, n.p. The j)opulai' and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the hack of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, garh, ‘a fort,’ 
Persianised into a |)hu.’al garlijiit^ in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
quasi-official documents, the use of a 
further English plural, GurjauU or 
garhjats, which is like ‘ fortses.’ 

This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation b 5 ^ 
fortified posts appears to be very ancient 
in that part of India. We have in 
Ptolemy and the Periplus Dosm'em or 
Desarene, apparently representing 
Sansk. Damrna, quasi damn rina^ 

' having Ten Ports,’ which the lists of 
^kQBrliat SanJiita shew us in this part of 
India {J. B. Soc., H.S., v. 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in the 
grant of an Orissa king, JYava Koti^ ‘ the 
Nine Ports’ {J, A. S, B., xxxiii., 84); 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the province of Chattls^ 
36 Ports. 

Gurry. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, garlu. Also 
Gurr, Le. garli^ ‘ a fort.’ 

b. See Ghurry. 
a. — 

1693. . . many of liis Heathen Nobles, 

■only such as were befriended by strong 
Gurrs, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains 
. . 165. 

1786. . The Zemindars in 4 per- 

gunnahs are so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read fortified) themselves in their 
gurries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue.” — Articles against W, Hastings in 
Burke, vii. 59. 

, Gutta Pereha, s. This is the Malay 
name Gatah Bertja, Le. ‘ Sap of the 
Pereha,’ Bichopsis Gutta, Benth. 
andra Gutta, HookQY; N.O. Bap)otaceae). 
I)r. Oxley writes (in the Ind. At- 
chip,, i. p. 22) that pereha is properly 
the name of a tree which iDroduces a 
spurious article ; the' real gutta p, is 
produced by the tubau. The product 
was first brought to notice in 1843 by 
3)r. Montgomery. It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this j'lrocess the 
article will speedily become extinct. 


The history of G. P. is however far from 
well known. Several trees are known 
to contribute to the exported article f 
their juices being mixt together. 

Guzzy, s. Pers. and Hind, gem; 
j)erhaps from its having been woven of 
a gaz in breadth (see Gudge). A very 
poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701. In a price list for Persia we find : 
‘‘Gesjes Bengaals.” — Valentifii, v. 303. 

1784. “It is suggested that the following 
Articles may be prox^er to comiaose the first 
adventure (to Tibet) : . . . . Guzzie, or 
coarse Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins ...” 
— In Beton-Karr, i. 4. 

Gyaul (xnoperly Gayal), s. A large 
animal ((Javae^ts/m?i«/'^6.*, Jerd.) of the 
ox tribe, found wild in various forest 
tracts to the east of India. It is domes- 
ticated by the Mishmis of the Assam 
valley, and other tribes as far^south as 
Chittagong. In Assam it is called 
Alithan, 

1824. “In the imrk several uncommon 
animals are kei:)t. Among them the Ghyal, 
an animal of which I had not, to my recol- 
lection, read any account, though the name 
was not unknown to me. It is a very noble 
creature, of the ox or Iniffalo kind, with 
immensely large horns. . .” — Heber, i. 34. 

Gyelong, s. A Buddhist priest in 
Tibet. Tib. dGe-sLong, i,e. ‘beggar 
of virtue,’ i.e, a or mendicant 

friar (see under Bnxee) ; but latterly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See Jaeschhe^ p. 86. 

1784. “He was dressed in the festival 
habit of a gylong or xuiest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded mitre 
on his head.” — Bogle, in Markham’s Tibet^ 
25. , 

Gym-Khana, s. This word is quite 
modern, and wasunknowm 25 years ago. 
The first upe of it that we can trace is 
(on the authority of Major John 
Trotter) at RurkI in 1861, when a gym- 
khana was instituted there. It is a 
factitious word, invented, we believe, in 
the Bombay Presidency, and probably 
based n|)on gend-hliana (‘hall-honse ’), 
the name usually given in Hind, to an 
English i-acket-conrt. It is applied to 
a jfiace of public resort at a station, 
where the needful facihties for athletics 
and games of sorts are provided, in- 
cluding (when that was in fashion) a 
skating-rink, a lawn-tennis ground, 
and so forth. The gym may have been 
simply a corruption of gend shaped by 
gymnastics. The word is also ajDplied 
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to a meeting for siicli sports ; and in 
this sense it has trayelled already as 
far as Malta. 

1877. “Their proposals are that the 
Cricket Club should include in their pro- 
gramme the games, &c., iDi'oposed by the 
promoters of a gymkhana Club, so far as 
not to interfere with cricket, and should join 
iiji making a rink and lawn-tennis, and 
badminton courts, within the cricket-ground 
enclosure. JITaiZ, Nov. 3. 

1879. “Mr. A ^ T can always 

be dexiended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma he 
talks of the Gymkhana at Rangoon as a sort 
of cstaUmefiieM [sufj where peojole have 
13leasant little dinners. In the ‘ Oriental 

Arcadia,’ which Mr. B tells ns is 

flavoured with naughtiness, joeople may do 
strange things, but they do not dine at Gym 
khanas,”~~Do., Do., July 2nd. 

1881. “R. B. Gymkhana at Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881.” — 
Heading in Royal Engineer Journal, Aug. 
1st, p. 159. 

1883. “I am not s^Jeaking of Bombay 
peojde with their clubs and gymkhanas and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of exist- 
ence. . . — Tribes mi My Frontier, 

Gynee, s. H. Gainl, A veiy dimi- 
nutive kind of ox bred in Bengal. It 
is, -when v’-ell cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet bigh, 
and affords excellent meat. It is men- 
tioned by Aelian : 

c. 250. “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats ; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly .” — De JSfat. Anm., xv. 24. 

c. 1590.^ “ There is also a species of oxen ! 
called gaini, small like gM Jiorses (see i 
Goont), but very beautiful.”— Am, i. 149. 


H. 

Hackery, s. ^ In the Bengal Presi- 
dency this V70rd is noTV applied only to 
the common native bullock-cart used 
in the slow draught of goods and mate- 
rials. But formerly in Bengal, as 
still in Western India and Ceylon, the 
word was applied to lighter carriages 
(drawn by bullocks) for personal trans- 
port. 

Though the word is used by English- 
men almost universally in India, it is 
unknown to natives, or if known is re- 
garded as an English term; and its 
origin is exceedingly obscure. The 


word seems to have originated on the 
west side of India, where we find it in 
our earliest quotations. It is probably 
one of those numerous words which 
were long in use, and undergoing cor- 
ruption by illiterate soldiers and 
sailors, before they appeared in any 
kind of literature. 

Wilson suggests a probable Portu- 
guese origin, e,g. from acarretar, to- 
convey in a cart. And the word may 
have been shaped by the existence of 
the Hind, words JidJcna, ‘to drive/ 
/mJedrnd, ‘to drive (oxen),’ &c. But 
these are mere suggestions, for w© 
have found no evidence.* 

In Broughton’s Letters from a Mali-- 
mtta Oam^) (p. 156) the word Jiackerg 
is used for what is in Upper India 
commonly called an Ekka (q.v.) or 
light native j)ony-caiTiage ; but this is- 
an exceptional api^lication. 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Coach wherein I was break- 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn 
by swift little Oxen.” t — Fryer, S3. 

1090. “ Their Hackeries likewise, which 

are a Kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by OxeiiT^ Ovington, 254. 

1711. “The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious ; otherwise the Ilackerys, 
which are very common, w’-oiild be an Incon- 
veniency. These are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen.” — Lockyer, 259. 

1742. “The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackaries- 
and other carriages w'hich are continually 
passing over them.” — In Wheeler, iii. 262. 

1750. /‘The 11th of July the Naw’-ab 
arrived in the city, and with, him Bundoo- 
Sing, to whose house w^e were removed that 
afternoon in a hackery.” — JSolwell, in 
Wheeler's Early Records, 249. 

c. 1760. The hackrees are a conveyance 
drawm by oxen, which w’’ould at first give 
an idea of slowuiess that they do not deserve 
. . . they are open on three sides, covered 
a-toi^, and are made to hold two peojde' 
sitting cross-legged,” — Gi'osc, i. 155-156. 

1780. “A hackery is a small covered 
carriage upon two wheels, drawn by bul- 
locks, and used generally for the female 
part of the family,” — Hodges, Travels, 5. 

1798. “At half-past six o’clock we each 


* It is possilble that the mere Portuguese ai-ticic 
and ]ioun “a caireta'’ might have produced the 
Anglo-Indian htekery. Thus in Con’ea, under 
1513, we have a descni>tion of the Sm-at hackeries : 
“ and tile carriages {as ca r ref us) in which he and the 
Portuguese travelled were elaborately wrought, 
and furnished with silk hangings, covering tlienx 
from the sun ; and these caiTiages (as carretas) run. 
so smoothly (the country comsisting of level plains) 
that the people travelling in them sleep as tran- 
quilly as on the ground.” — ii. 3G9. 

t For these swift oxen see alsoForbes below, and. 
Aelian de N.A, quoted under gynee. 
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got into a liackeray.”- — Stavorimis, tr. by 
Wilcocks, iii. 295. 

1811. Sol vyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

1813. “ Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five ni4es an hour.” — Foo'bes, 
Or. Mem., iii. 376. ^ 

Forbes’s engraving represents such an 
ox-carriage as would be called in Bengal a 
(See Bylee in 

1829. The genuine vehicle of the coun- 
try is the hackery. This is a sort of wee 
tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two- wheeled carriage with a 
pole that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a pair of white bullocks.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mountain, 2nd ed. , 84. 

1860. “Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened home from it.” — Tennenfs Geylmi, 
ii.l40. 

Hadgee, s. Ar. Hdjj, a pilgrim to 
Mecca; from Imjj, tlie pilgrimage, or 
visit to a venerated spot. Hence Hdjjz 
and Hajl used colloquially in Persian 
and Turkish.* 

1765. “Hodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early years made a pil- 
grimage to Hodge (or the tomb of Mahommed 
at iifecca).” — HohmU, Hint. JEvcnts, &c., 
i. 59. 

Hakim, s. Hind, from Ar. hahlm, 
a jud^e, a ruler, or master ; * ‘ the 
authority.’ 

The same Arab, root bridling, 

restraining, judging,’ supifiies a variety 
of words occurring in this Glossary, 
viz. "■ 

Hdldm (as here). 

Ilcikim (see Huckeem). 

J (see Hookum). 

JFIihmat (see Hickmut). 

1698. “Hackum, a Governor.”— -jPryt’r’s 
Index Explanatory. 
c. 1861. 

“ Then comes a settlement Hakim, to teach 
me to plough and weed— 

I sowed the cotton he gave me— but first 
I boiled the seed. ...” 

A. 0. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

Halalcore, s. Literally Arab, Pers. 
JiaM-khor, ‘one who eats what^ is 

Note l)ij Prof. Roheriaon Smith . — There is current 
confusiou^ about the word MJJ. It is originally 
the participle of liq}j, ‘ he went on the haf}.’ But 
in modern usage hdjij is used as jiart., and lidj} is 
the title given to^ one who has made the pilgrim- 
age. When this is prefixed to a name, the double 
j cannot be pronounced witliout inserting a short 
A'owfil and there is shortened; thus you say “eZ- 
JPajje Soleiman," or the like. The incorrect form 
Hajji is hoyrever used by Turks and Persians. 


lawful,’ applied euphemistically to a 
person of very low caste, a vsweeper or 
scavenger,^ perhaps as implying ‘ to 
whom all is lawful food.’ Generally 
used as synonymous with hungy, q.v. 

1623. “ Sciah Selim nel principio ... si 
sdegnb tanto, che pocomaneb che per dispetto 
non la desse per forza in matrimonio ad 
uno della razza che chiamano halal chor, 
quasi dica ‘ mangia lecito,’ cioe che ha per 
lecito di mangiare ogni cosa ...” (See 
other quotation under harem).— P. della 
Valle, a. 525. 

1638. . . sent obligez de se purifier 

depiiis la teste i’usqu’aux pieds si quelqu’vn 
de ces gens qu’ils appellent Alchores, 
lenr a touchd,” — Mandehlo, Paris, 1659, 
219. 

1665. “Ceux qui ne jjarlent que Persan 
dans les Indes, les appellent Halalcour, 
e’est k dire celtii qui se donne la liberte de 
manger de tout ce qu’il lui plait, oii, selon 
quelques uns, celui qui mange ce qu’il a 1^- 
gitimement gagn(5. Et ceux qui approuvent 
cette dernibre explication, disent qu’autre- 
fois Halaleours s’appellent Haramcoitrs, 
mangeurs de Viande def endues.” — Theveriot. 
V. 190. 

1673. “That they should be accounted 
the Offscum of the People, and as base 
as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
because they defile themselves by eating 
anything}.” — Fryer, 28. 

1690. “ The Halalchors . . .are another 
Sort of Indians at Buratt, the most con^ 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be 
there.” — Ovinyton, ZS2. 

1783. “That no Hollocore, Derah, or 
Chandala caste, shall uj)on any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o’clock in 
the morning, lest they should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets^.” 
— Malu'atta Prodamatioji at Barocli, in 
Forhes, Or. 3Ieni., iv. 232. 

1786. “ When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Gentoo 
phrase, the hallachores of the human race) 
wex’e striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the many 
paths of busy life, I was ‘ standing idle in 
the market-place.’ ” — Letter of Robert Burns, 
in A. Cunningham’s ed. of Works and Life, 
vi. 63. 

1788. The hidicun Vocabulary also gives 

Hallaohore. 

1810. “For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallalcor or Chandela (one of the imost 
wretched Pariahs).” — ilfaria Graham, 31. 

Halfflcur. Y. Tised in the impera- 
tive for infinitive, as is common in the 
Anglo-Indian nse of Hind, verbs, being 
Ar. H. lialdl-Jcar, ‘ make lawful,’ i.e. 
put (an animal) to death in the manner 
prescribed to Mahommedans, when it 
is to be used for food. 
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1883, “ The diving powers of the poor 
duck are exhausted. . . . I have only . • • 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet.” — 
Tribes on My Frontier, 167. 

Half-caste, s. A person of mixt 
European and Indian blood. 

1789. “Mulattoes, or as they* are called 
in the East Indies, half-casts.” — MumFs 
JTarrative, 51. 

1793. ‘‘They (the Mahratta Infantry) 
are commanded by half-cast people of 
Portuguese and Prench extraction, who 
draw otf the attention of the sjjectators 
from the bad clothing of their men, by the 
profusion of antiquated lace bestowed on 
their own.” — Dirom, Narrative, 11. 

1809. “The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three : 
districts under him.”' — Ld. Valentia, i. 
329. 

1828. “An invalid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste.’ i. 298. | 

1875 . “ Othello is black— the very tragedy 
lies there ; the whole force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuatioii of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this black- 
ness. Pechter makes him a half-caste.” — 
Cf. £[. Leioes, On Actors and the Art of 
Acting. 

Hanger, s. The word in this fonn 
is not in Anglo-Indian use, but (with 
the Scotch tuMnger, old Eng. loliin- 
yard, Pr. ccmgiar, &c., other forms of 
the same) may be noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the Arab. Man jar, ‘a 
dagger or short falchion.’ This (vnlg, 
cunjur) is the Indian form. The/c/za?!- 
Jar in India is a large donble-edgeddag- 
ger with a very broad base and a slight 
curve. 

1574. “ Patrick Spreull . . . being per- 
sewit he J ohne Boill Chepman ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ane 
QTxhinger . . . throuch the qiihilk the said 
Johnes neis wes wTiimdit to the effusioun of 
his hlude.” — Fxts. from Records of the Burgh 
of Glasgow (1876), p. 2. 

1601. “ The other day I happened to 
enter into some discourse of a hanger, 
which I assure you, both for fashion and 
workmanship was most ijeremptory beau- 
tiful and gentlemanlilie. . . — B. Jonwn, 

Every Man in Ms Humour, i. 4. 

1672. “ . . . il s’estoit emportd centre 
elle jusquli un tel exebs qu’il luy avoit 
portd quelques coups de Cangiar dans les 
mamelles. . . .^'‘—Journal dAnt Galland, 
i. 177. 

1673, . handjar de diamants. . . 

— App. to do. ii. 189. 


1676. 

“ His pistol next he cock’d anew 

And out his nutbrown whinyard drew.” 

Hudibras, Canto iii. 

1781. “ I fancy myself now one of the 

most formidable ihen in Europe ; a blunder- 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to' 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hilt, to 
hang by my side.” — Loi'd Minto, in Life, 
L 56. 

“ Lost out of a buggy on the Koad between 
Barnagur and Calcutta, a steel mounted 
Hanger with a single guard.” — Hickey's 
Bengal Gazette, June 30. 

1883. . . by farrashes, the carpet- 

spreader class, a large canjar, or curved 
dagger, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
carried ; less for use than as a badge of 
office.” — Wills, Modern Pe7’sia, 326. 

Hansil, s. A hawzer, from the 
English {Roehuch). 

Haiispeek, ITspuck, &o., s. Sea 
Hind. Asi%ih. A handspike, from the 
English. 

Harakiri, s. This, the native name 
of the Japanese rite of suicide com- 
mitted as a point of honour or substi- 
tute for judicial execution, has long 
been interpreted as ‘ ‘ happy despatch,” 
but what the origin of this curious 
error is we do not know. The real 
meaning is realistic in the extreme, 
viz., belly,’ cut.’ 

1016. “Here we had news how Galsa 
Same was to passe this way to morrow to 
goe to a church near Miaco, called Coye ; 
som say to cut his hellie, others say to be 
shaved a prist and to remeane theare the 
rest of his daies.” — CoeJes^s Diary, i. 164. 

1617. “The King demanded 800 tais 
from Shosque Done, or else to cut his 
belly, whoe, not having it to pay, did it.” 
— Ibid. 337, see also ii. 202. 

Haramzada, s. A scoundrel; lite- 
rally ‘ misbegotten ’ ; a common term 
of abuse. It is Arabo-Persian hao'dm-- 
zada, ‘ son of the unlawful.’ Ilardni 
is from a root signifying sacer (see 
under harem), and which appears as 
Plebrew in the sense of devoting to 
destruction, and of ‘ a ban.’ Thus in 
Numbers xxi. 3 : “ They utterly, de- 
stroyed them and their cities ; and he 
called the name of the place Hormah.” 

Harem, s. Ar. haram and harwif 
i.e. sacer, applied especially to women 
of the family and their apartment. 
This word is not now commonly used 
in India; zenana (q*v-) being the 
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common word for ‘tlie women of a 
family ’ or tlieir apartments. 

1298. “ . . . car maintes homes emo- 

rurent e mantes dames en furent veves . . . 
e maintes autres dames ne furent k toz jorz 
mfes en xdores et en lermes : ce furent les 
meres et les araines de homes qe hi mo- 
TuventJ^— Marco Polo, in Old Text of Soc, 
de Geograplhie, 251. 

1623. “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei e s’mnamor5. Voile condur- 
la nel suo haram o gynaeceo, e tenerla quivi 
appresso di se come una delle altre concu- 
bine; ma questa donna (Nurmahal) die 
era sopra modo astuta , . . riciiso.” — P. 
della Valle, ii. 525. 

. 1630. “ This Duke here and in other 
seralios (or Harams as the Persians term 
them) has above 300 concubines.” — Berhert, 
139. 

1676. “In the midst of the large Gallery 
is a Nich in the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a xirivate pair 
of Stairs. E. T., ii. 49. ' 

1726. ' “ On the Ganges also lies a noble 
fortress, with the Palace of the old Em- 
jieror of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or 
women’s apartment. . P—Yalentign, v. 168. 

Harry, s. This word is quite obso- 
lete. Wilson gives as Beng. ‘A 
servant of the lowest class, a sweeper.’ 
But in two out of our three quotations 
harry is axqilied to a toormn, in one case 
ernpioyed to carry water. The third is 
doubtful. A female servant of this 
description is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

c. 1753. Among the ex^ienses of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta we find : “A 
harry . . . Rs. l^—Long, 43. 

c. 1754. “A Harry or water- wench ...” 
(at Madras). — Ives, 50. 

. ,, In a tariff of wages recom- 
mended by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” 
we have : “ Harry- woman to a Family . . . 
2 Rs.” — In Beton Karr, i. 95. 

1781. “ 2 Harries or Sweei>ers ... 6 Rs. 

■Sff ^ iff * ' * ' 

2 Beesties .* . . 8 Rs.” 

EstahUshment , . under the Chief Magis- 

trate of Banaris, in Appendix to Narrative 
of Insurrection there, Calcutta, 1782. ■ 

Hatty, s. H. hdtld, the most 
common word for an elephant., From 
the Sansk. haeta, * the hand,’ and 
hastl, ‘the elephant,’ t.e. ‘ the creature 
with a hand,’ come the H. words hath 
and hdthl, with the same meanings. 
The analogy of the elephant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

“Mandunt ore; spirant et bibunt odor- 
anturque baud inprojjrie appeilata manii.” 
~viii. 10. 


and to Tennyson : 

. . camels knelt 

Unhidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 

knees 

Of homage,, ringing with their serpent 

hands, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-hells.” 

Merlin and Vivien. 

c. 1526. “As for the animals peculiar to 
HindusUn, one is the elephant, as the Hin- 
dustanis call it Hathi, which inhabits the 
district of KaljDi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken.” 
— Baber, 315. 

This notice of Baber’s shows how re- 
markably times have changed. No elephants 
now exist anywhere near the region in- 
dicated. 

Hattyckook, S. ECdlmhuh; ser- 
vant’s and gardener’s Hind, for arti- 
choice. This • is worth j^roducing, 
because onr word is itself the corruj)- 
tion of an Oriental word thus carried 
back to the East in mangled form. See 
Artichoke. 

Haut, s. 

a. Hind, hath (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘ a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger; a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more. 

b. Hind, hath, a market held on 
certain days. 

Havildar, s. Hind, havildar. A 
sepoy non-commissioned officer, cor- 
responding to a sergeant, and wearing 
the chevrons of a sergeant. This, 
dating from about the middle of the 
last century, is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corruj)- 
tion of Pers. hxmaladar or hawdlddr, 
one holding an office of trust ; and in 
this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and subordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas thb commandant 
of a fort was so styled; whilst in 
Eastern Bengal the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a hatodla, an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot, 

1673. “ We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Choultry, till the Havildar 
could be acquainted of my arrival.” — Fryer, 
123. 

1696. “ . i . the havildar of St. Thom^ 
and Pulecat.”— i. 308. 

1824. “ Curreem Musseeh was, I believe, 
a havildar in the Company’s army, and Ms 
sword and sash were still hung up, with a 
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not unplejisins vanity, over the desk where 
he now presided as catechist,” — Heher, i. 
149. 

Hazree, S. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian lioiiseliolds in the 
Bengal Presidency for ‘ brealdast.’ It 
is not clear how it got this meaning. 
It is prox)erly hdm-J, 'muster,’ from 
the Ar. hcqir, ‘ready’ or ‘present,’ 
See Chota li’azry. 

Hendry Hendry, n.p. Two islands 
off the coast of the Concan, about 7 m. 
south of the entrance to Bombay 
Harbour, and now belonging to Kohlba 
District. The names, according to Ph. 
Anderson, are Ilmen and Klianeri ; in 
the Admy. chart they are Oonari, and 
Klmndari. They are also variously 
witteii (the one) Hiuiclry^ Ondera, 
Himarey, Henery^ and (the other) Kun- 
dra^ Gandry, Cimarey, Kenery. The 
real names are given in the Bombay 
Ga5!etteer as Underi and Khanderi, 
Both islands were piratically occup)ied 
as late as the beginning of this cen- 
tui’y. Khanderi passed to us in ISIS 
as part of the Peshwa’s territory ; Un- 
deri lapsed in 1840. 

1673. “These Islands are in number 
seven ; viz. Bornhaim, Ocmorein, Triimhay^ 
Elephanto, the Putachoes, Munchumhay^ 
and Keren] a a, with the Bock of Henry 
Henry . A—Fryeo^ 61. 

1681. ‘ ‘ Although we have formerly wrote 
you that we will have no war for Hendry 
Kendry, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto .” — Court of Directors to 
Surat, quoted in A^idersou's Western India, 
p. 175. 

1727. “ . . , four Leagues south of 
Bombay, are two small Islands, Undr a and 
Cundra. The first has a Portress belong- 
ing to the Sedee, and the other is fortified 
by th.Q Sera jee, and is now in the Hands of 
Oonnajee AngriaA — A. Ham. i. 243. i 

c. 1760. “ At the harbor’s mouth lie two 

small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara .... These were formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and t\\&Siddees, or Moors, 
which last have long been dispossest of 
them.”— i. 58. 

Herbed, s. A Parsee priest, not 
specially engaged in priestly duties. 
Pers. hirhad, from Pablavi aerjmt 

1630. ‘ ‘ The Herhood or ordinary Church- 
man.” — Lord^s Display, ch. viii, 

Hickmat, s. Ar. H. hiJcmat; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. See 
under Hakim. 


Hidgeiee, n.p. The tract so-called 
was under native rule a chaJda, or 
district, of Orissa ; and under our rule 
formerly a zilla of Bengal, but now it 
is a part of Midiiapur Zilla, of wbicb 
it constitutes the S.E. portion, ^ viz., 
the low coast lands on the west side of 
the Hoogly estuary, and below the 
junction of the Rupnarayan. The name 
is properly Hijill; but it has gone 
through many strange j)hasos in Euro- 
pean records. 

1553. “The first of these rivers (from 
the E. side of the Ghauts) rises from two 
sources to the east of Chaul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of IS 
to 19 degrees. The river^ from the most 
northerly of these sources is called Grusna, 
and the more southerly Benlvra, and when 
they combine they are called Lktnga : and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the Ganges between the two 
places called Angeli and Picholda in about 
22 degrees.” — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1586. “ An haven which is called Angeli 
in the Country of Orixa.” — Fitch, in Hakl. 
ii. 389. 

1686. ‘ ‘ Chanock, on the 15th December 

(1686) . . . burned and destroyed all the 
magazines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found in the way between Hugh- 
ley and the island of Ingelee.” — Orme. (re- 
print), ii. 12. 

1726. —Valenti] ii, v. 158. 

1727. “ . . . Inhabited by Pishers, as 
are also Ingellie and Kidgerie, two neigh- 
bouring Islands on the West Side of the 
Mouth of the Ganges.” — A. Ham. i. 275. 

1758. In ai^prehension of a Prench Pleet 
the Select Committee at Port William 
recommend : “ That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys re- 
moved.” — In Long, 153. 

1784. “ Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 
gellee, or any other parts of the great 
lliver. ” — In Scton-Katm, i. 37. ' 

Hilsa, s. Hind. hlsd. A rich and 
savouiy fisb of the shad kind {Clupea 
ilisha. Day), called in books the 
‘ sable-fish,’ (a name, from the Port. 
saved, quite obsolete in India) and on 
the Indus pulla (paila). The large 
shad, which of late has been commonly 
sold by London fishmongers in the 
beginning of summer, is very near the 
hilsa but not so rich. The hilsa is a 
sea-fish, ascending the river to spawn, 
and is taken as high as Dehli on the 
Jumna, as high as Mandalay on the 
Irawadi {Day). It is also taken in the 
Guzerat rivers, though not in the short 
and shallow streams of the Concan, 
nor in the Deccan rivers, from which 
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last it seems excliiclecl by the rocky 
obstructions. It is the special fish of 
Sind tinder the name of ^alla^ and 
monopolizes the name of fish, just as 
salmon does on Scotch rivers {Dr, Jfac- 
donalcVs Acct. of Bombay Fisheries, 
1883). 

1539. “ . . . A little Island, called Apo- 

fingm- {Ape-Fmgcm) . . . inhabited by poor 
'people who live by the fishing of shads [qtie 
vive de la pescoma dos saveis ).” — Binto (orig. 
cap. xviii. ), Cogan, in 22. 

1613. ‘‘ Na qiiella costa marittima occi- 

dental de Yiontana {Ufing-Tana, Malay 
Peninsula) habitavjlo Saletes Pescadores 
que nao tinhao outro^tratto . . , salvo de 
sua pescarya de saveis, donde so aprovei- 
tarao das ovas chamado Turabos passados 
por sahneura .” — Bredia de Godinho, 22. 

1810. “ The hilsah (or sable-fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon.” — WiUimmon, V, M., ii. 154-5. 

1813. Forbes calls it the sable or salmon- 
fish, and says “it a little resembles the 
European fish (salmon) from which it is 
named.” — Or. hlem. i. 53. 

1824. “ The fishery, we were told by 
these people, was of the ‘ Hilsa ^ or ‘ Sable- 
m\B—Heber, ed. 1844, i. 81. 

Hiinal;fa, n.p. This is the com- 
mon pronunciation of the iiamo of the 
great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,” 

properly Himiilitya, ‘ the Abode of 
Snow ; ’ also called Himavat, ‘ The 
Snowj^ ; ’ Himagiri and Eima'saila ; 
Himadri, Hipiahuia, etc,, from various 
forms of which the ancients made Im- 
aus, Emddus, etc. Pliny had got some- 
where the true meaning of the name : 
“ . . . a montibus Hemodis, quorum 
promontorium Imaus vocatur nivosum \ 
significante. . (vi. 11). We do not 
know how far ba-ck the use of the mo- 
dern name is to be found. We do not 
find it in Baber, who gives Shvakih as 
the Indian name of the mountains (see 
Siwalic). The_ oldest occurrence we 
know is ill the Ain, which gives in the 
Greographical Tables, under the Third 
Cliniate, i^o7^-v‘-Himaiah (orig. ii. 36.) 
This is disguised in Grladwin^s version 
by a wrong reading into Kerdehwaleh 
(ed. 1800, ii. 367).* This form (Him- 
Maleh) is used by Major Bennell, but 
hardly as if it was yet a familiar term. 

* Eemachal and HemaMi also occur in. the Ain 
(see Gladwin, ii. 342, 343). Ivarachal is the name 
used by Ibn Batuta in the 14th century, and by 
Al-BirCml 300 years earlier. 17th century writers 
often call the Himalaya the “Mountains of 
Nugger-Cote” (q.v.). 


In Elphinstone’s Letters Himaleh or 
some other spelling of that form is 
always used (see below). When we get 
to Bishop Heber we find Himalaya 
the established English form. 

1822. “ What pleases me most is the 
contrast between your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and desp'oiidency. 
Depend uixm it England will turn out as 
well as Hemaleh .” — Elphinstone to Major 
Close, in Life, ii. 139, see also i. 336, where 
it is written Himalleh. 

^ Hindee, s. This is the Pers, adjec- 
tive form from Hind, ‘ India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will be found under Hindoo. 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by 
Persian vocables than the usual Hin- 
dustani, and which are spoken by the 
riiral population of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. The earliest literary work in 
Hindi is the great ;poem of Ghaiid 
Bardai (c. 1200) which records the 
deeds of Prithiraja., the last Hindu 
sovereign of Dehli. 

Hindki or Hindeki, _ n. p. ^ This 
modification of the name is applied to 
people of Indian descent, hut con- 
verted to Islam, on the Peshawar fron- 
tier, and scattered over other parts of 
Afghanistan. They do the hanking 
business, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their hands. 

Hindoo, n.p. Pers. Hindu, A 
person of Indian religion and race. 
This is a term derived from the use 
of the Mahommedan conquerors, see 
under India. The word in this form 
is Persian. Hindi is that used in Ara- 
bic, e,g, 

c. 940. “An inhabitant of Mansfira in 
Sind, amongf the most illustrious and power- 
ful of that city. . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sindi).” 
— Mas^udl, vi. 264. 

In the following quotation from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc- 
tion made between Hindi! and Hindi : 

c. 1290. “ Whatever live Hindu fell into 

the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musal- 
m^ns, who were Hindis (country born), iiad 
their lives spared .” — Amir Khosru, in Elliot, 
iii. 539. 

1563. “ , . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or Persia would ask of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words : ‘ Art thou Mosab 
man or Indu?’”— f. 137 5. 
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1653. “Les Indons gardent soigneuse- 
meiit dans leurs Pagodes les Beliques de 
Bam, Schita (Sita), et autres personnes 
illustres de I’antiquite.” — Be la Boullaye de 
Gouz, ed. 1657, 191. 

Hindu is often used on tlie Pesha- 
wur frontier as synonymous mth. 
lunya (see under banyan). A soldier 
(of the^ tribes) will say, ‘ I am going to 
the Hindu,’ i.e. to the tuny a of his 
company. 

Hindoo Koosh, n.p. Hindu- 
Kitsk; Qj term applied by our geo- 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the basins of the 
Kabul Eiver and the Helmand from 
that of the Oxus. It is, as Bennell 
points out, |)roperly that part of the 
range immediately north of Kabul, 
the Caucasus of the historians of 
Alexander, who crossed and recrossed 
it somewhere not far from the longi- 
tude of that city. The real origin of 
the name is not known. It is, as far 
as we know, first used in literature by 
Ibn Batuta, and the explanation of the 
name which he gives, however doubt- 
ful, is still popular. The name has 
been by some later writers modified 
into Hindu Koh (mountain), but this 
is factitious, and throws no light on 
the origin of the name. 

c. 1334. “ Another motive for oiir stop- 

l^age was the fear of snow; for there is 
midway on the road a mountain called 
Hindu-Kush, i.e. ‘the Hindu-Killer,’ be- 
cause so jnany of the slaves, , male and 
female, brought from India, die on the pas- 
sage of this mountain, owing to the severe 
cold and quantity of snow.” — Ibn Batuta^ 
iii. 84. 

1504. “The country of Kabul is very 
strong, and of difficult access ... Between 
Balkh, Kundez, and Badaksh^n on the one 
side, and Kdbul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindu-Kush, the passes 
over which are seven in number.”— Baftcr, 
p. 139. 

1548. “Prom this place marched, and 
entered the mountains called Hindu-Kush.” 
— Mem. of Bmp. Humayun, 89. 

„ “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan .... The Emperor, 
passing over the heel of the Hindu-Kush, 
encamped at Shergirdn.” — Talalcat-i-Ah- 
hariy in Elliot, v. 223. 

1793. ^ “The term Hindoo-ICho, or Hindoo- 
Kush, is not applied to the ridge through- 
out its whole extent ; but seems confined to 
that part of it which forms the N.W. 
boundary of Cabul ; and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander.” — Bennell, Mem., 
3rd ed. [150]. 


1817. “...those 

Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo Koosh, in stormy freedom 
bred.” — Mokanna. 

Hindostan, U.p. Pers. Hindustan. 
(a) ^ The country of the Hindus,’ India. 
In modern native parlance this word 
indicates distinctively (b) India north 
of the Kerbudda, and exclusive of 
Bengal and Behar. The latter pro- 
vinces are regarded as Purh (see 
Poorub), and all south of the ISTer- 
budda as Daklian (see Deccail). 

But the word is used in^ older 
Mahommedan authors just as it is used 
in English school-books and atlases, 
viz., as (a) the equivalent of India 
Proper. Thu^ Baber says of Hin- 
dustan : “ On the East, the South, and 
the West it is bounded by the Ocean” 
( 310 ). 

a. — 

1553. “ . . . and so the Persian nation 
adjacent to it give it as at present its proper 
name that of Indostan.” — Barros, I. iv. 7. 

1563. “ . . . and common usage in Persia, 
and Coragone, and Arabia, and Turkey, 
calls this country Industam , . . for istwm 
is as much as to say ‘region,’ and 
‘India.’” — Garcia, i. 1^7 h. 

1663. “And thus it came to pass that 
the Persians called it Indostan.” — Faria y 
Sousa, i. 33. 

1665. “ La derniere i^arti est la plus con« 

niie : e’est celle que I’on appelle Indostan, et 
dont les homes naturelles au Couchant et 
au Levant, soiit le Grange et I’Indus.” — 
Thevenot, v. 9. 

1672. “It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i.e. the Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called In- 
dostan.” — Baldaeus, 1. 

1770. “By Indostan is properly meant 
a country lying between two celebrated 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges . . . A 
ridge of mountains runs across this long 
tract from north to south, and dividing it 
into two equal parts, extends as far as Cape 
Comorin.” — Baynal (tr.), i. 31. 

1783. “In Macassar Indostan is called 
Neegrec Telinga.^’' — Forrest, V. to Mergui, 82. 

b. — 

1803. “I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hindostan would have been 
stopped.” — Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824. “ One of my servants called out to 
them, — ‘ Aha ! dandee folk, take care I 
You are now in Hindostan ! The people 
of this country know well how to figdit, and 
are not afraid.”— i. 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 

^ In the following stanza of the good 
bishop’s the application is apparently 
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the same; but the accentuation is 
excruciating, Hinclostan” as if 
rhyming to Boston.” 

1824. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

O’er'broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 

Or bleak Almora’s hilL”~j&. 113. 

1884. “It maybe as well to state that 
Mr. H. G. Keene’s forthcoming^ Hutwy of 
Mindmtan . . . will be limited in its scope 
to the strict meaning of the word ‘Hin- i 
dus t an ’ = India north of the Deccan.” — 
Academy, April 2Gth, p. 294. 

Hindostanee, s. Hindustam, pro- 
perly an adjective, but used substan- 
tively in two senses, viz, (a) a native of 
Hindustan, and (b) {Bindii&tdnl zabdn) 

‘ the language of that country,’ but 
in fact the language of the Mahom- 
medans of Upper India, and even- 
tually of the Mahonimedans of the 
Deccan, develoi^jed out of the Hindi 
dialect of the Doab chiefly, and of the 
territory round Agra and Dehli, with 
a mixture of Persian vocables and 
phrases, and a readiness to adopt other 
foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, ie. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde’) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Mahom- 
medan lingua franca over all India, 
and still possesses that character over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of intercourse between offi- 
cers and men. Old-fashioned Anglo- 
Indians used to call it the Moors 
(‘l-T.)- 

a. — 

1653. (axiplied to a native. ) “ Indistanni 
est vn Mahometan noir des Indes, ce nom 
est comx)ose de Indou, Indien, et dan, 
habitation.” — De la Bonllaye le Gouz, ed. 
1657, 543, 

b. - 

1616. “ After this he (Tom Coryate) got 
a great mastery in the Indostan, or more 
vulgar language. ; there was a woman, a 
landress, belonging* to my Lord Embas- 
sador’s house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
scould, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-set ; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to sx)eak.” — Terry, Extracts 
relating to T. 61 

1673. “ The Language at Court is Per- 
siitn, that commonly spoke is Indostan (for 
which they have no X)roi)er Character, the 
written Language being called Banyan), 


which is a mixture of Persian and Sclavo^ 
nian, as are all the dialects of India.” — 
Fryer, 201. 

This intelligent traveller’s reference to 
Sclavonian is remarkable, and shows a, 
notable persxncacity, which would have de- 
lighted the late Lord Strangford, had he 
noticed the passage. 

1685. “ . . . so aiDidyed myself to a Por- 
tuguese mariner who spoke Indostan (ye 
current language of all these Islands)” 
[Maldives].— March 9. 

1726. “The language here is Hindustans 
or Moors (so ’tis called there), though he 
who can’t speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for. an ignoramus.”— Fcdcutyn, Chor, 
i. 37. 

1727. “This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Industan Language, which is the esta- 
blished Language spoken in the Mogul’s 
large Dominions.” — A, Ham. ii. 183. 

1745. “Benjamini Scliulzii Missionarii 
E vangelici, Grammatica Hindostanica . . . 
Edidit, et de suscipiendil barbaricarum lin- 
•guarum culturil. i>raefatus est D. ,To. Henr. 
Callenberg, Halae Saxoniae.” — Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garcin de Tassy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have heard of. 

1763. “Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry went to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in tlie Indostan and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues used 
in the Courts of the Mahomedan Princes.” — 
Ormc, i, 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772. “Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill spelt, with a confused 
mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Ben- 
gals.” — Preface to Hadley's Gimmnar, xi. 
See under Moors. 

1777. “ Alphabetum Brammhanicum 
seu Indostanum.”— 

1778. ‘ ‘ Grammatica Indostana — A niais 
Vulgar — Que se x^i’«‘^ctica no Imperio do 
gram Mogol— Offerecida— Aos muitos Be- 
verendos — Padres Missionarios — Do dito 
Imperio. Em Koma MDCOLXXVIII- 
Na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregacao — 
de Prox)aganda Fide.” (Title transcribed.) 

There is a rei>riiit of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garcin de Tassy’s 
books, 

c. 1830. “ Get ignoble patois d’Hindous- 
tani, qui ne servira jamais a rien quand je 
serai retourne en Europe, est difficile.” — 
V, Jacquemont, Correspondance, i. 95. 

1844. “ Hd. Quarters, Kurrachee, 12th 
February, 1844. The Governor unfortu- 
nately does not understand Hindoostanee, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will feel 
particularly obliged to ^Collectors, sub- 
Collectors, and officers writing the xn’oceed- 
ings of Courts-Martial, and all Staff 
Officei’s, to indite their varioTis papers in 
English, larded with as small a )3ortion of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con- 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives— namely, pai)ers written in Hin- 
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dostanee larded with occasional words in 
English. _ 

“Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall be duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurrachee : if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite assistance from England.” — GG. 
00., ly Sir Charles Napier, 85. 

1856. 

... they sound strange 

As Hindostanee to an Ind-born man 

Accustomed many years to English 
speech.” 

E. B. Broionmg, Aurora Leigh. 

Hing, s. AsafoeMda. Skt. liingii, 
Hind. Jwig, Dakh. hlngu, A repul- 
sively smeiliiig gum-resin which forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
(See Foppadam.) 

This product affords a curious ex-, 
ample of the uncertainty that some- 
times besets the origin of drugs which 
are the obj ects even of a large traffic. 
Hanbury and Eliickiger, whilst de- 
scribing Ealconer’s Narthex Asa- 
foetkla {Ferula Narthex, Boiss.) and 
Scorodosmafoetidim, Bunge asafoe- 
tida, Boiss.) two umbelliferous plants, 
both cited as the source of this drug, 
say that neither has been proved to fur- 
nish the asafoetida of commerce. Yet 
the plant producing it has been des- 
cribed and drawn by Kaempfer, who 
saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf) ; and in 
recent years (1857) Surgeon-Major 
Bellewhas described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asa-foetida 
has been identified with the or 

laserpitium of the ancients. The sub- 
stance is pi'obably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, e.g. Ferula JaescJiki- 
ana, Yatke, of Kashmir and Turkes- 
tan. The ning of the Bombay market 
is the produce of F. alliacea, Boiss. 

c. 645. “ This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(Tsaukuta ?) has about 7000 li of compass, — 
the compass of the capital called Ho-si-na 
(Ghazna) is 30 fi. . . . The soil is favour- 
able to the plant Yo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hing-kiu,” — 
Pelei'ins Boudd., iii, 187. 

1563. “ A Portuguese in Bisnagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would not buy, it. The Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with 


flour : the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had cured it. When the man said it was 
with ymgu, the King replied : ' ’Tis no- 
thing then to marvel at, for you have 
given it to eat the food of the gods ’ (or, as 
the poets say, nectar). Whereupon the 
Portuguese made answer sotto voce and in 
Portuguese : ‘ Better call it the food of the 
devils ! ’ ” ^-^Garcia, f . 21 6. 

1586. “ I went from Agra to Satagam in 
Bengale in the companie of one hundred 
and four score Boates, laden with Salt, 
Opiu7n, Hinge, Lead, Carpets, and divers 
other commodities down the River JemenaF 
s — R. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 386. 

1611. “ In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 

Cambaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ingu, which is Assafetida.”- — Teixeira, 
Rdabiones, 29. 

1631. “ . . . . ut totas aedes foetore 

replerent, qui insuetis vix tolerandus esset. 
Quod J avani et Malaii et c^eteri Indiarum 
incolee negabant se quicquam odoratius 
naribus unquam percepisse. Apud hos Hin 
hicsuccusnominatur.” — Jac. BoitU, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638. ^ “Le Hingh, que nos droguistes et 
apoticaires appellent Assa foetid a, vient la 
plus part de Perse, inais celle que la Pro- 
vince d’Ytrad (?) produit dans les Indes est 
bien meilleur.” — MandcMo, 230. 

1673. “ In this Country Assa Foetida is 

gathered at a place called Lescoon. ; some 
deliver it to be the Juice of a Cane or Reed 
inspissated ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hing, it being of the Province of Carma- 
Ilia ; this latter is that the Indians ])erfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiness of their Pood.” — Finger, 
239. 

1689. ‘‘The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with As^^a Foetida, which they call 
Hin, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eaV'‘—Ovmgton, 397. 

1712. ^ “ . . substantiam obtinet ponde- 
rosain, instar rax^ae solidam candidissi- 
mamque, x)lenam succi x^mguis, albissimi, 
foetidissimi, x^orraceo odore nares horridb 
ferientis ; qui ex ea collectus, Persis Indis- 
que Hingh, Euroxmeis Asa foetida appel- 
latur.” — Eng. KaemiF^r Amoen. Exotic. 537. 

1857. “Whilst riding in the plain to the 
ISr.E. of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several assafoetida plants. The assafcetida, 
called hang or hing by the iiatives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western imi-t of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
resin is collected from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow. The }3roduce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan.” 
— Bellew, Journal of a Fol. Mission, Ac., 
p. 270. 


* The Germans do worse than this Portnguese, 
for they C5all the drug Tcvfck drcclc, i.e. diaholi non 
cibus sed stercus ! 
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Hirava, n.p. Malayal. Imya. Tlie 
name of a very low caste in Malabar. 

1510. ‘‘ La sexta sorte (de’ G-entili) se 

cliiamao Hirava, e questi seminano e 
raccoglieno il riso.” — Yartkema (ed. 1517, f. 
43 -y). 

HobsoE-JobsoE, s. A native festal 
excitement; a toitts/icc (see timiasba) ; 
but esj)ecially tbe Mobarram cere- 
monies. Tbis pbrase may be taken 
as a tyjoical one of tbe most liigbly 
assimilated class of Anglo-Indian 
argot, dtiA we bave ventured to borrow 
from it a concise alternative title for 
our Glossary. It is peculiar to tbe 
British soldier and bis surround- 
ings, witb wbom it probably origi- 
nated, and witb wbom it is by no 
means obsolete, as we once su|>posed.* 
It is in fact an Anglo-Saxon version 
of tbewaibngs of tbe Mabommedans 
as they beat tbeir breasts in tbe pro- 
cessions of tbe Moliarram — “Ya Ha- 
san! YaHosainli’ 

It is to be remembered that these 
observances a, re in India by no means 
confined to Sbf as. Excej)! at Luck- 
now and Mursbidabad tbe great majo- 
rity of Mabommedans in tbat country 
are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of tbe facts from an unexcep- 
tionable autbority: 

“Tbe commonalty of tbe Mussalmans, 
and especially the women, bave more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Husein, than 
for tbat of Muhammad and iiis khalifs. Tbe 
heresy of making Ta’ziyas (see Tazeea) on 
tbe anniversary of the two latter imilms, is 
most common throughout India : so much 
so that opposition to it is ascribed by tbe 
ignorant to blasphemy. This example is 
followed by many of the Hindus, especially 
theMahrattas. TbeMuban'amis celebrated 
throughout tbe Bekhan and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other parts of 
India. Grand preparations are made in , 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
observance of tliis custom has so strong a 
bold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mussulmans that they believe Muhammad- 
anism to depend merely on keeping the 
memory of tbe im?Cms in the above manner.” 
— Mir Bhalidmat All, in J. B, As. Soc. xiii, 
369. 

We find no literaxy quotation to 
exeiriplify tbe pbiuso as it stands. 
But these which follow show it iu the 
pi'oeoss of evolution : 

* My friend Major Jolm Trotter tells riie he has 
rei>eatedly heard it used by Britisli soldiers in the 
Punjab ; and has licard it also from a regimental 
Moonshec.— [H. Y.J 


1618. “ . . , . e particolarmente delle 

donne che, battendosi il petto e facendo 
gesti di grandissima compassione replicano 
spesso con gran dolore rjuegli ultimi versi di 
certi loro cantici : Vah Hussein ! sciah 
Hussein!” — P. della, Valle, i. 552. 

c, 1630. “Nine dayes they wander uj) 
and downe (shaving all that while neither 
head nor beard, nor seeming joy full), inces- 
santly calling out Hussan, Hussan I in a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month’s space recover their voices .” — Sir T. 
Herhert, 261. 

c. 1665. “ . . . ainsi j’eiis tout leloisir 
dont j’eus besoin pour y voir celebrer la 
P^te de Hussein Tils d’Aly .... Les 
Mores de Golconde le celebrent avec encore 
beaucoup plus de fojies qu’en Perse ... . 
d’autres font des dances en rond, tenant 
des 4p4es niies la poiiite en haut, qu’ils 
touchent les unes centre les autres, en 
criant de toute leur force Hussein..”— 
Thevemt, v, 320. 

1673.^ “About this time the Moors 
solemnize the Exequies of Hosseen Gos- 
seen, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs.” — Fryer, 

p. 108. 

5 , “On the Bays of their Beasts 
and Jubilees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed ; but feeling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefiy used in their Eossy Gossy, any pri- 
vate Grudge being then openly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawful to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity.” — Fryer, 357. 

1720. “Under these promising circum- 
stances the time came round for the Mus- 
sulman feast called Hossein lessen .... 
better known as the Mohurrum.” — In 
W/iecle7% il 347. 

1726. “ In their month Moliarram they 

have a season of niourniug for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein .... Tliey 
name this mourning-time in Arabic Ashvr, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollanders call ife 
Jaksom Baksom.”— Ghoro. 107. 

1763. “It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein 
happened to fall out at this time.” — Orme, 
i. 193. 

1832. “ . . . they kindle fires in these 
pits every evening during the festival ; and 
the ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords; or only in running and 
playing round them, calling out, Ya, Alice ! 
Ya AUee ! . . Shah Hussun I Shah Hussuu! 

. . . Shah Hosein ! Shah Hosein ! . . . 
Doolhal Bodlha! . . .);IIaee 

dost! Haee dost ! (alas, friend! . . ; 

Bedieeo ! Buheeo I (Stay! Stay!;. Every 
two of these words are rep>eated probably a 
hundred times over as loud as they can 
bawl ouL ” — Jaffur Shurcef, Qanoon~e~Mam, 
tr. by JSerklots, p, 173. 
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1883. “ . . . . a long procession . . . . 

followed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting then- 
cry of Hous-s-e-i-n H-as-san, Houss-e-i-n 
H-a-s-san, and a simultaneous blow is 
struck vigorously by hundreds of heavy 
hands on the bare breasts at the last syl- 
lable of each name.”— Modmi Fenna, 
282, 

Hodgett, s. Tliis'is used among 
tke English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hvjjat, ‘evidence.’ Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used m 
"Western India for an account current 
hotween landlord and tenant. 

Hog-deer, S. The Anglo-Indian 
popular name of the Jerd., 

the FCtrd of Hindustan. The name is 
nearly’' the same as that wdiich Oosmas 
(c. 545) applies to an animal (Xoipe- 
Xad) 09 ) -which he diws (see under 
BabiroTissa), but the t-svo have no 
other relation. 

The Hog-deer is abundant in the 
grassy openings of forest^ throughout 
the G-angetic valley and further east. 

“ It runs with its ‘head low, and in a 
somewhat ungainly manner ; hence its 
popular appellation.” — Jerdun, 3Iam- 
malSi 263. 

Hog-plnm, S. The austere frmt of 
the amrd (Hind.), Spondias ma^ig'ffeTa, 
Pers. (Ord. Terebwthaceae) is sometimes 
so called ,* also called the wild mango. 
It is used in curries, pickles, and tarts. 
It is a native of various parts of India, 
and is cultivated in many tropical cli- 
mates. 

1852. “The Karens have a tradition 
that in those golden days when God dwelt 
with men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their land, and the Karens selected 
the hog’s plum for this oblation ; which 
gave such offence that God cursed the 
fearen nation and placed it lowest . . .” 
M(iso 7 i'’s B'ttrmahf ed. 1860, p. 461. 

Hokchew, Hoksien, Aucheo, etc., 
n.p. These are forms which the names 
of the great Chinese port of Ftili-cliau, 
the capital of Euh-Kien, takes in many 
old works. They, in fact, imitate the 
pronunciation in the Euh-kien dialect, 
which is Iloh'-cJrm ; Euh-Kien simi- 
larly being called Hoh-hien* 

1585. “ After they had travelled more 
then halfe a league ‘in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Aucheo, they met with a post that 
came from the YhYoyF'— 'Mendoza, ii. 78. 

1616. “Also this day arrived a small 



Home. In Anglo-Indian speech 
this means England. 

1837 “ Home always means England ; 

nobody calls India honie—not even those, 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe. 
—Letters from Madras, 92. 

1865. “You may perhaps remember 
how often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home.”— TFcow, Tropwal Eesi- 
dent, 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1830. “ . . . ‘Oh, your cousin Mary, 

I forgot— fine girl, Tom— may do for ymi at 
home yonder’ {all Creoles speak of Eng- 
land as home, although they may never 
have seen it) F—Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, 23b. 

Hong, s. The Chinese word is hang,^ 
meaning ‘ a row or rank ’ ; a house of 
business; at Canton a warehouse, a 
factory, and particularly applied to 
the establishments of the European 
nations (“ Eoreign Hongs”), and to 
those of the so-called “ Hong Mer- 
chants.” These were a body of mer- 
chants who had the monopoly of trade 
with foreigners, in return for which 
privilege they became security for the 
good behaviour of the foreigners, and 
for their payment of dues. The guild 
of these merchants was called ‘ The 
Hong.’ This monopoly seems to have 
been first established about 1720 — 30, 
and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. 

The Hong merchants are of course 
not mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor 
by A. Hamilton (in China previous 
to, and after 1700, pnbd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and the 
rudiments of the^ institution may be 
traced not only in his narrative, but 
in that of Ibn Batuta. 

c. 1346. “When a Musulman trader 
arrives in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
choose whether he will take up his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will go to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge with amerchant, 
thev count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger’s wants, but acts with per- 
fect integrity. . .” — Ibn Batuta, iv, 265-6. 

1727. “When I arrived at Canton the 
JSapoa (see Hoppo) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Hanng 
or Inn belonging to one of his Merchants 
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... . and when I went abroad, I had 
always some Seiwants belonging to the 
Haung to follow me at a Distance.” — A. 
Ham. ii. 227. 

1782. “ . . . VOpeou (see Hoppo) . . . 
s’embarqiie en grande ceremonie dans nne 
galfere pavoisee, emmenant ordinairement 
avec lui trois on qnatre Hanistes.” — Son- 
■nemt, ii. 236. 

,, “ . . . . Les loges Enropdennes 

s’appellent hams.”— ii. 245. 

1783. “ It is stated indeed that a mono- 
polizing Company in Canton, called the 
Cohong, had reduced commerce there to a 
desperate state.” — Beyoort of Com. on Affairs 
of India, Burke, vi. 461. 

1797. “A Society of Hong, or united 
merchants, who are answerable for one 
another, both to the Government and to 
the foreign nations. G. Staunton, Em- 
hassy to China, ii. 565. 

1882. “The Hong merchants (collectively 
the Co-hong) of a body corporate, date from 
1720.”— :27ie Eankivaeat Canton, p. 34. 

Cohong is, we believe, thonghL 
speaking with diffidence, an exogamous 
union between the Latin co- and the 
Chinese hong. 

Hong-boat, s. A kind of sampan 
(q_.v.) or boat, with a small wooden 
house in the middle, nsed by foreigners 
at Canton. “A public passenger- 
boat (all over China, I believe) is 
called Hang-chwen, where chwen is 
generically ‘ vessel,’ and hang is per- 
haps used in the sense of ^plying 
regularly.’ Boats built for this pur- 
pose, used as private boats by mer- 
chants and others, probably gave the’ 
English name Hong-boat to those 
used by our countr^-unen at Canton.” 
— ^Note by the Bev, G, E. (now Et. 
Eev. Bishop) Moule. 

Honore, Onore, n.p. Eonwim^ a 
town and p)ort of Canara, of ancient 
standing and long of piratical repute. 
The etymology is unknovm to us (see 
what Barbosa gives as the native name 
below). Yincent has supposed it to 
be the ISdovpa of the Periplus, “the 
first part of the pepper-country 
AtfivpLK^f " — for which TQ^AAipvpLKg, the 
Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honore is 
less than 5000 stadia from Barygaza, 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Periplus, nor is it in the Tamil 
region. The true Ndoupa must have 
been Oannanore, or Pudopatana, a little 
south of the last. 

The long defence of Honore by Cap- 


tain Torriano, of the Boiiiba}^ Artillery, 
against the forces of Tippoo, in 17S3-4, 
is one of the most noble records of 
the Indian army. (See an account of it 
in Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, iv. 109 
segg.) 

^c. 1343. /‘Next day we arrived at the 
city of ^ Hiuaiir, beside a great estuary 
which big ships enter. . . . The women of 
Hinaur are beautiful and chaste . . . they 
' all know the Kuraii al-’Azim by heart. I 
saw at Hinaur 13 schools for the instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys,™ such a thing as I 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants of 
Maleibar pay the Sultan .... a fixed 
annual sum from fear of his maritime 
power .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 65-67. 

1516. . . . there is another river on 

which stands a good town called Honor ; 
the inhabitants use the language of the 
country, and the Malabars call it Bonou- 
arani (or Ponamm, in Eamusio) ; here the 
Malabars carry on much traffic. . . . . In 
this ^town of Onor are two Gentoo 
corsairs patronised by the Lord of the 
Land, one called Time j a and the other 
Eaogy, each of whom has *5 or 6 very big 
shijis with large and well-armed crews.” — 
Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 291. 

1553. “This port (Onor) and that of 
Baticala ... belonged to the Kin^ of Bis- 
naga, and to this King of Onor his tribu- 
tary, and these ports, le.ss than 40 years 
before were the most famous of all that 
coast, not only for the fertility of the soil 
and its abundance in provisions .... but 
for being the ingress and] egress of all mer- 
chandize for the kingdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King had a gi'eat revenue ; and 
principally of horses from Arabia . . . .” 
— Bavfos, I. viii. cap. x. 

Hoogly, Hooghley, n.p. Properly 
Eugll ; a town on the right bank of the 
Western Delta Branch of the Ganges, 
that which has long been known from 
this place as the Hoogly Eiver, and 
on which Calcutta also stauds, on the 
other bank, and 25 miles nearer the 
sea. Hoogly was one of the first 
places occupied by Europeans in the 
interior of Bengal ; first by the Por- 
tuguese in the first half of the 16th 
century. An English factory was es- 
tablished here in 1640 ; and it was for ' 
some time their chief settlement in 
Bengal. In 1688 a quarrel with the 
Nawab led to aimed action, and the 
English abandoned Hoogly; but on 
the arrangement of peace they settled 
at Ohatanati (see ChllttaEUtty), now 
Calcutta. 

1616. “After the force of dom Fran- 
cisco de Menezes arrived at Sundiva as we 
have related, there came a few days later 
to the same island 3 sanguicels, right well. 
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equipped with arms and soldiers, at the 
charges of Manuel Viegas, a householder 
and resident of Ogolim, or Porto Pequeno, 
where dwelt in Bengala many Portuguese, 
80 leagues up the G-anges, in^the territory 
of the Mogor, under his ill faith that every 
hour threatened their destruction.” — Bo- 
carro, Becada, 476. 

c. 1632. “Under the rule of the Ben- 
gjflis a party of Prank merchants .... 
came trading to SiCtgimw (see Porto Pe- 
queno) ; one kos above that place, they 
occupied some ground on the bank of the 
estuary. . . . .In course of time, through 
the ignorance and negligence of the rulers 
of Bengal, these Europeans increased in 
number, and erected substantial buildings, 
which they fortified. . . . .In due course 
a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the name of the Port of Hugli 
.... These jn'oceedings had come to the 
notice of the Emperor (Shah J ahihi), 
and he resolved to put an end to them,” &c. 
— ^ Abdul Hamid Ldliori, in Elliot, vii. 31" 
32. 

1644. “The other important vo5nige 
which used to be made from. Cochiin was 
that to Beiigalla, when the port and town 
of Ugolim were still standing, and much 
more when we had the Porto Grande (q. v.) 
iind the town of JDiangd ; this used to be 
made bj^'sc manysbips that often inonemon- 
soon there came 30 or more from Bengalla 
to Gochim, all laden with rice, sugar, lac, 
iron, salt-petre, and many kinds of cloths 
both of grass and cotton, ghee {manteyga), 
long pepper, a great quantity of wax, be- 
sides wheat and many things besides, such 
as quilts and rich bedding; so that every 
ship brought a capital of more than 20,000 
xerafins. But since these two possessions 
were lost, and the two ports were closed, 
there go barely one or two vessels to Orixa” 
— Bocarro, MS.f f. 315. 

1665 . “ 0 Eey de Arracao nos tomou a f or- 
taleza de Siriao em Pegh; 0 grao Mogor a 
cidade do Golim em Bengala.” — JP. Manoel 
Godinho, JRelacdo, ko, 

c. 1666. “The rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and Icilling ; or else 
they sold them to the Portugueses oi Goa, 
Ceila,n, St. Thomas, and others, and even to 
those that were remaining in Bengali at 
Ogouli, who were come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jehan-Guyre, 
the G-randfather of Auvmg-Zebo . . 
Rermer, E. T., 54. 

1727. * ‘ Hughly is a Town of large Extent, 
hut ill built. It reaches about 2 Miles 
along the River’s Side, from the Chinclmra 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the Portuguese, but the 
MoguVs Fouzdaar governs both at present.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 19. 

Hoogly Elver, n.p. See preced- 
ing*; The stream to wMch we give 
this name is formed by tlxe combi- 


nation of three of the delta branches 
of the Granges, viz., the Banghernttee, 
Jalinghee, .Wl Matahanga 
Jalcmgl, &nd. Ifdfahhdrigd^^^ as 

the ]Nfiiddeea (Nadij^a) Elvers. 

Hooka, s. Hind, from ib.\ah. 
JivMah, properly ‘a round casket.’ 
The Indian xhpe for smoking through 
water, the elaborated bubble -bllbble 
(q.v.). That which is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco, 
spice, molasses, fruit, &c. 

In 1840 the hooka was still very 
common at Calcutta dinner-tables, as 
well as regimental mess-tables, and its 
hithl)leH}id}ble-huhUe was heard from 
various quarters before the cloth was 
removed — as was customary in those 
days. Going further back some twelve 
or "fifteen years it was not very un- 
common to see the use of the hooka 
kex>t uj) by old Indians after their 
return to Europe ; one such at least, 
in the recollection of the elder of 
the present writers inGiis childhood, 
being a lady, who continued its use in 
Scotland for several years. ^ When the 
junior of the q^resent writers landed 
first at Madras, in 1860, there were 
perhaps half-a-dozen Europeans at the 
Presidency who still used the hooka ; 
there is not one now (c. 1878). A fev 
gentlemen at Hyderabad are said still 
to keep it up. 

1768. “This last Season I have been 
.without Com|)any (except that of^my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in- 
nocent diversion of smoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England.” — MS. 
Letter of James Rennell, J uly 1st. 

1783. “ For my part, in thirty years’ 

residence, I never could find out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
hooka, drinking cool water (when I could 
get it), and wearing clean linen. ’’—(J'o.s. 
Price) Some Observations on a late Publi- 
cation, rfic’., 79. 

1789. “ When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerhedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu- 
late, which is very refreshing^ to the Com - 
X^any, whilst they drink their wine, and 
smoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described . . .” — Munrd’s Harrative, 53. 

1828. “Every one w^'as hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had jnst 
been furnished with another chilluin.” — 
The Kuzzilhash, i. 2. 

c. 1849. See Sir C. Nainer, quoted under 
Gram-fed. 
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c. 1858. 

Son lioiika bigarre d’arabesque^ jpieuries.” 

Leconte de Lisle, JPoemes Barbares, 

1S72. . in the backgroxmd the car- 

ease of a boar with a cluster of villagers 
sitting by it, passing a hookah of primitive 
form roimd, for each to take a pull in turn.” 
— A True Beformer, Oh. I. 

1874. “ . . . des houkas d’argent emaille 
et cisele . . — Frans, Souvenir d\ine Co~ 

saque, cli. iv. 

Hooka-lsiirdar, s. Hind, from Pers. 
Jmkka harddr, ‘ Iwolm-^hearer ’ ; the 
semiiit whose duty it was to attend to 
Ms master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his 
time. See quotation from Munro 
under hooka; also W^illia7?ison, KM., 

: i. 220. 

1801. “The Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how his hookah-bar dar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
;md set up as the Prince of Sylliet, took in | 
everybody,, was waited upon by Pitt, dined 
witii the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the King.” — Ml. -St. ElpMmtone, Life, 
i.34. 

Hookim, B. Annrder; Ar.-H. 

litihm ; see under Hakim. 

Hooluck, s. Beng. Imlah ? The 

‘ black gibbon {Hylobates Jwolooh, 

Jer.) not unfrequently tamed on our 
Eastern frontier, and from its gentle 
engaging ways, and plaintive cries, 
often becoming a great pet. 

In the forests of the Kasia Hills, 
when there was neither sound nor sign 
of a living creature, by calling out 
hoo ! hoo ! one sometimes could •wake a 
clamour in response from the JioolucJcs 
as if hundreds had suddenly started to 
life, each shouting hoo ! hoo ! hoo I at 
the top of his voice. 

1884. “He then . . , describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
Si3ecimen of Eylobates hooltick) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Sterndale’s, was extremely clean in his 
habits ("which, ’says Mr. Sterndale thought- 
fully and truthfully, "cannot be said of all 
the monkey tribe’), and would not go to 
sleep without a pillow. Of course he died 
V of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a pet has one weakness, that of " howling in 
a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’” — Saty. 
Mevlcio, May 31, on Sterndalds Nat Mist of 
Mwmnalia of India, Ac. 

Hooly, s. Hind. hoU (Skt. JioIdM). 
The spring festival, held at the ap- 
];)roach of the vernal equinox, during 


the 10 days preceding the fulh moon 
of the month FLmlguna, It is a sort 
of carnival in honour of Krishna and 
the milkmaids. Passers-by are chaffed, 
and pelted with red powder, or drenched 
■with yellow liquids from squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
praise of Krishna, and dances per- 
formed ro-und fires. In Bengal the 
feast is called dol jdtrd, or “ Swing- 
cradle festival.” 

I c, 1590. “Here is also a place called 
Gheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground in a 
most astonishing manner.” — Gladwin's 
Ayeen Ahhery, ii. 34. 

. 1673. . . . Their Hooly, which is at 

their other Seed-Time. 180. 

1727. “One (Feast) they kept on Sight of 
a New Moon in Febriiaiy, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expense; 
and this they called the Feast of Wooly, 
who was . . . a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sin dy . . A. 
Ham. i. 128. 

1808. “I have delivered your message 

to Mr. H. about April day, but he says he 
understands the learned to place the &oly 
as according with May day, and he be- 
lieves they have no occasion in India to set 
ax3art a particular day in the year for the 
manufacture — Letter from Mrs. 

Halhed to W. Hastings, in Gal. Meview, 
xxvi. 93. 

1809. . , t We paid the Muha Raj 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was prepared for playing ; but 
at Captain C.’s particular request, that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quantity of flour, made from a 
water-nut called singara, and dyed with 
red Sanders; it is called abeer; and the 
principal spoilt is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, ana nose of the players, and to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colour with the flowers of the 
dale tree Broughton's Letters, p. 87. 

Hoon, s* A gold Pagoda (coin), 
q, y. Hind. Imnf "‘ perhaps from 
Oanar. (gold),^’ WEson. 

1647; “A wonderfiilly large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda 
had Men into the hands of Kuthu-1 Mulk ; 
whereupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court; when 
its estimated value would be taken into 
account as part of the two lacs of buns 
which was the stipulated amount of his 
annual tribute.” — Lnciyat Khan, in Elliot, 
vii. 84, 

1879. “ In Exhibit 320 Ramji engages to 
pay five hons (=Rs. 20) to Vithoba, besides 
paying the Government assessment.” — 
Bombay Bigh Court Judgment, 27th Jan.y 

p. 121. 
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HoOEdy, s. Hind. Jmndz, Jiunda^l; 
Malir, and Giij. A bill of ex- 

change ill a native language. 

1810. ‘‘Hoondies {Le. bankers’ drafts) 
would be of no use whatever to them.” — 
Williamson^ V. M., ii. 530. 

HooEmiaiin. See Luiigoor. 

Hoowa. A peculiar call (huwa) 
used by the Singhalese, and thence ap- 
j)lied to the distance over which this 
call can be heard. Compare the 
Australian coo-ee. 

Hopper, s. A colloquial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flour), 
somewhat resembling the wheaten 
chupatties (q.v.) of Upper India. 
Tamil appam. 

1582. “Thus having talked a while, he 
gave him very good entertainment, and 
commanded to give him certaine_ cakes, 
made of the flower of Wheate, which the 
Malabars do call Apes, and with the same 
honnie.” — Castaneda (by H. L.) f. 38. 

160G. “ Great dishes of apas,” — Couvea, 

f . 48 r. 

1672. “ These Cakes are called Apen by 

the Malabars. ” — Baldaeus, Afyoderye (Dutch 
ed.)39. 

c. 1690. ‘ ‘ Ex iis (the chestnuts of the J ack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaque 
placentas, apasdictas, conficiunt.” — Bheede, 
iii. 

1707. ‘ ‘ Those who bake oppers without 
permission will be subject to severe 
penalty .” — Thcsaixdeme (Tamil Laws of 
Jaffna), 700. 

1860. '^Appas (called hoppers by the 
English) . . . supifly their morning repast.’ 
— Tenneads Ceylon, ii. IGl. 

Hoppo, s. The Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says : ‘ ' The term is said to be a corrup- 
tion of Hoo poo, the Board of Eevenue, 
with which office the IIoppo, or Col- 
lector of duties, is in direct communi- 
cation.” Dr. Williams gives a dif- 
ferent account (see below). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. 

1711. “ The Hoppos, who look on Europe 
Ships as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give vou all the fair Words imaginable. ” 
—Loclcyc'r, 101. • 

1727. “I have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me suspect, that there were some un- 
derhand Dealings between the Hapoa and 
Ms Chaps, to my Prejudice.” — A. Ham, ii. 
228. See also under Hong. 

1743. “ . . . just as he (Mr. Anson) was 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Chinese 
Custom-house officer of Macao refused to 


grant a permit to the ^boat.” — 

Voyage, 9th ed. 1756, p. 355. 

1750-52. “The hoppo, happa, or first 
inspector of customs . . . came to see us to- 
day.” — Oshcck, i. 359. 

1782. “ ‘ La charge d’Opeou rdpond a 

celle dintendant de pTOYinGed'—Sonimrct, ii. 
236. 

1797. “ . . . the Hoppo or mandarine 
more immediately connected with Euro- 
pe&ris”—-Su'G,Staimt07i,i.2Z9. 

1842 (?). “ The term hoppo is confined to- 

Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
hoi-pO‘Sho, the name of the officer who has 
control over the boats on the river, strangely 
ai>plied to the Collector of Customs by 
foreigners.”— Williams, Chinese Com- 
mercial Guide, 221. 

1882. “It may be as well to mention 
here that the ‘Hoppo’ (as he was incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. .... The 
Board of Eevenue is in Chinese ‘ Hoo-j)oo,’ 
and the office was locally misapplied to the 
officer in question.” — The Fankivae at Can- 
ton, p. 36. 

Horse-keeper, s. Au old provincial 
English term, used in the Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘ groom.’ 
The usual corresponding words are, in 
N. India syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
ghomivald (see Gorawalla). 

1555. “ There in the reste of the Cophine 
made for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lemnians, awaityngmanne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Laequie, a Butler, and a 
Horse, wliiche thei al at first sti*angle, and 
thruste in.” — TF. Watreman, Fardle of 
Facmtns, N. 1. 

1609. “Watermen, Lackeyes, Horse- 
keepers.” — Hawkins, in Furchds, i. 216. 

1673. “ On St. George’s Day I was com- 
manded by the Honorable Gerald Aungicr 
... to embarque on a Bombaim Boat . 
waited on by two of the Governor’s ser- 
vants . . . an Horsekeeper . . — Fryer,. 

123. 

1698. “ . . . followed by his boy ..... 

and Ms horsekeeper.” —Tii Wheeler, i.. 
300. 

1829. “In my English buggy, with 
lamps lighted and an English sort of a nag, 
I might almost have fancied myself in 
England, but for the black horse-keeper 
alongside of me.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 
87.' 

1837. “Even my horse pretends be is 
too fine to switch off Ms own flies with his 
own long tail, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wipe them off for 
him.” — Letters from Madras, 50. 

Horse-radish tree, s. This is a 
common name, in both N. & S. India, 
for the tree called in Hind, saliajntc ; 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Hy- 
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ferardhera 3£oringa, Valil, (N*. 0. 
Mpringaceae), in Sankst. sobhdnjana. 
Sir G-. Birdwood says : “ A maryellons 
tree botanically, as no one knows in 
wliat order to put it; it has links witli 
so many ; and it is evidently a ‘ kead- 
centre ’ in the progressive development 
of forms. ’ ’ Tke name is given because 
the scraped root is used in place of 
horse-radish, which it closely resem- 
bles in flavour. In S. India the same 
plant is called the Brumstick-tree 
(q.v.), from the shape of the long 
slender fruit, which is used as a vege- 
table, or in curry, or made into a 
native pickle “ most nauseous to Euro- 
peans ” {Fimjah JPIants). It is a native 
of N.W. India, and also extensively 
cultivated in India and other tropical 
countries, and is used also for many 
purposes in the native pharmacopoeia. 

Hosbolhookum, &o. Properly 
(Arab, used in Hind.) hasl-ul-huJcm, 
literally ‘according to order’; 'these 
words forming the initial formula of 
a document issued by officers of 
state on royal authority, and thence 
ai:»plied as the title of such a docu- 
ment. 

1702. “The Nabob told me that the 
great G-od knows that he had ever a hearty 
respect for the English .... saying, here 
is the Hoshulhocum, which the king has sent 
me to seize Eactoriesand all their effects.” — 
In Wheeler, i. 387. 

1727. “The Fhirmaund is presented (by 
the or Hosbalhouckain, or, 

in English, the King’s Messenger) and the 
Governor of the Province or City makes a 
short speech.” — A, Ham. i. 230 (233). 

1759, “ Honsbul-hooknm {under the 
great seal of the Naboh Vizier, XTlmah Maleck, 
JSflzam al Mulack Eakadour. Be peace unto 
the high and renowixed Mr. John Spencer 
. . . .’’—In Cambridge's Acct. of the Wa7\ 
&c., 229. 

The same author (1761) says 

“A grant signed by the Mogul is called a 
Phirmaund [fmmian). By the Mogul’s 
Son^ a Nushawn {nishdn). By the Nabob, 
a Perwanna (par'wwa)* By the Vizier, a 
Househui-hookum.”— Accotf?iz5 of the War, 
Ju,220., /. , . / 

Hot-winds, s, This may almost be 
termed the name of one of the seasons 
of the year in Upper India, when the 
hot dry westerly winds prevail, and 
such aids to coolness as the tatty and 
thermautidote (qq.v.) are brought 

? Klia hardfir. 


into use. May is the typical month of 
such winds. 

1804. “ Holka-r appears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at preseiit ; and so does 
Gen. Lake, jxossibly from a desire to give 
his troops some repose, and not to expose 
the Europeans to the hot winds in Hin- 
dustan.’’— in. 180. 

1873. “ It’s no good thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that’s getting up, so 
we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon. True 

Itefo7mie7', i. p. 8. 

Howdah, vulg. Howder, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Arab, haudaj. A 
great chair or framed seat carried by an 
elephant. The original Arabic word 
haudaj is applied to litters carried by 
camels. 

c. 1663. “At other times he rideth on 
an Elephant in a Mik-demhcr or Hanze ... 
the Alik-dember being a little square House 
or Turret of Wood, is always painted and 
gilded; and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canopy with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise.” — Bemiim', E. T. 119. 

c. 1785. “ Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 
his troops from thehoudar of his elephant.” 
— Caimicdoli's L. of Clive, iii. 133. 

A popular rhyme which was ap- 
plied in India successively to Warren 
Hastings’ escape from Benares in 1781, 
and to Col. Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was per- 
haps much older than either, runs ; 

Ghore loar hauda, hath! par jin 
T di- f Warren Hastiii ! 

Jaldi bhajj-gaj a Munsin ! 

which may be rendered with some 
anachronism in expression, 

“Horses with howdahs, and elephants 
saddled 

Off helter skelter the Sahibs skedad- 
dled.” 

1831. 

“And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howder, 

(So it was called by all my aunts) 

I prouder grew and prouder.” 

H. M. Farher, in Be^igal Annual, 119. 
1856. 

“ But she, the gallant lady, holding fast 
With one soft arm the jewelled how- 
dah’s side, 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 
Sore smitten by a cruel shaft . . 

The Bmxyan Tree, a Poem. 

1863. “ Elephants are also liable to be 
disabled . . . . ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the howdah.” — 
Beview, 6th Sei)t., 1863, 312. 

Hubba, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ax. hahla. 
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1786. *‘3ror two years we have not re- 
ceived a liTihha on account of our tnnkaw, 
though the ministers have annually charged 
a lac of rupees, and never paid us any- 
thing.” — In AtL ag. Hastings, Burke, vii. 
141. 

Hlll}l)Ie-felllblble, s. An onomato- 
poeia applied to the liooha in its rndi- 
mentary form, as used by the masses 
in India. Tobacco, or a mixtui’o con- 
taining tobacco among other things, 
is placed with embers in a terra-cotta 
cMllum (q,-v.)j fro^n which a reed 
carries the smoke into a coco-nut 
shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate de- 
scription is given in Terry’s Voyage 
(see below), and another in Govinda 
Smnanta, i. 29 (1872). 

1616. . they have little Earthen 

Pots . . . having a narrow neck and an open 
round tox>, out of the belly of which comes : 
a small spout, to the lower part of which spout 
they fill the Pot with water ; then putting 
their Tobacco loose in the top, and a burning 
coal upon it, they having fii’st fastned a 
very small strait hoUow Gane orBeed ... 
within that spout .... the Pot standing 
on the ground, dr-aw that smoak into their 
mouths, which first falls upon the Supei'- 
ficies of the water, and much discolours it. 
And this way of taking their Tohacco, they 
believe makes it much more cool and whol- 
som.”““7bT,?/, ed. of 1665, p. 363. 

c. 1630. “Tobacco is of great account 
here j not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie ; suckt out of long canes 
call’d huhhle-huhhles . . . /SYr 
hert, 28. 

1673. “Goming back I found my trou- 
blesome Comrade very merry, and packing 
up his Household Stuff, his Bang bowl, and 
Huhble-hubhle, to go along with me.”— • 
Fryer, 127. 

,, “ . . . . bolstered up with embroi- 

dered Cushions, sinoaking out of a silver 
Huhhle-huhhle.”— 131. 

1697. . . . Yesterday the King’s 

Bewail, and this day the King’s Buxee . . . 
arrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
huhhle, with a compliment. ”—In II7ze^?cr, 
j. 318. 

c. 1760. See Grose, i. 146. 

1811. ‘ ‘ Cette maniere de f umer est ex- 
r^mement commune .... on la nomnie 
Huhhel de Bubhel.”— tom. iii. 

1868. “ His (the Byak’s) favourite pipe is 
a huge Huhble-huhble.”— Jfa?. 
Archip., ed. 1880, p. 80. 

Hubsliee, n.p. Arab. EabmM, Pers. 

J absM, ‘an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 


a negro. The name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 

1298. “There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants.” — if«rco Polo, 2d ed. ii. 425. 

1553. “At this time, among certain 
Mooi's, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three Abeshis {Abexijs) of 
the country of the Prester John .... ” — 
Barros, I. iv. 4. 

1673. “Cowis Cawn, an Hobsy or Ara- 
bian Coffery.”— 147. 

1681. “ Eabessini . . . nunc passim no- 

minantur ; vocabulo ab Arabibus indito, 
quibus Habesh colluviem vel mixturam gen- 
tium denotat.” — Ludolphi Hist. Aetliiop. 
lib. i. c. i. 

1750-60. “The Moors are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves, known in India 
by the name of Hobshy Coffrees.”— (rrose, 
i. 148. 

1884. “ One of my Tibetan ponies had 

short curly brown hair, and was called both 
by my servants, and by Dr, Campbell, ‘ a 

Huhshee.’ 

“I understood that the name was specific 
for that description of pony amongst the 
traders. ”—]Tote by Si r J oseph Hooker. 

Hiick, s. Properly Arab. Jiakk. A 
just right ; a lawful claim ; a perqui- 
site claimable by established usage. 

Hlickeem, S. Ar. Hind. 7mMm ; 
a phj^sician. See note under Hakim. 

1622. “ I, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 
I physician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
happened to be at Lar, and whose name 
was Hekim Abidl feta,b. The word hekim. 
signifies wise ; ’ it is a title which it is the 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters.” — P, della Valle, ii. 318. 

1673. “ My Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million of Promises, could I restore him 
to his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hear going along) pray to 
G-od that the Hackiu Fringi, the Frank 
Doctor, - might kill him . . . ” — Fryer, 312. 

1836. “A curious cry of the seller of a 
kind of sweetmeat [hli aldweh) composed of 
treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is ‘Por a nail ! 0 sweetmeat ! ’ . . children 
and servants often steal imiJements of iron, ■ 
&c., from the house . . . and give them to 
him in exchange.” — Lane, 3Iod. Fgyptians, 
ed. 1863. 

1837. “ I had the native works on Ma- 
teria Medica collated by competent Ha- 
keems and Moonshees.’*’ — Boyle, Hindoo 
Medicine, 25. 

Hullia, s. Oanarese holeya; the 
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same as poleya {pulayan), q.v., eqiii- 
Yalent to Pariah (q.v.). 

1817. “ . . . a Hullia or Pariar King.” 
—Wilks, Hist. Sketches, i. 151. 

1874. “At Melkotta, the chief seat of 
the followers of Kilmanya Acharya, and 
at the Brahman temple at Bailur, the 
Hdleyars or Pareyars have the right of 
entering the temple on three days in the 
year, specially set apart for them. J. 

Walhouse, in Ind. Antiq. iii. 191. 

Hlllwa, s. Ar. lialwa and liaJaiua is 
^generic for sweetmeat, and the word is 
in use from Oonstantinople to Calcutta. 
In Hind, the word represents a parti- 
cular class, of which the ingredients 
are milk, sugar, almond paste, and ghee 
fiavo-ured with cardamom. “ The best 
at Bombay is imported from Muskat ” 
{Birdivood), 

1672. “ Ce qui estoit le x^lns plaisant, 
e’estoit iin homme qiii prec^doit le corps 
des confituriers, leqnel avoit nne chemise 
qni Iny descendoit anx talons, tonte cou- 
verte d’alva, c’est h dire, de confiture.” — 
Journ. dAnt. GaUatid, i. 118. 

1673. “. . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acquaintance to 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Departed.” — Fryer, 94. 

Hummanl, s, Arab, hammed, a 
porter. The use of the word in India 
is confined to the west, and there now 
most commonly indicates a palankin- 
bearer. The word still survives in 
parts of Sicily in the form cainallTl= 
It. ‘ facchino,’ a relic of the Saracenic 
occupation. In Andalusia alhamel 
now means a man who lets out a bag- 
gage horse ; and the word is also used 
in Morocco in the same way (Dozy). 

c. 1350. “Those rustics whom they call 
camalls {caimUos), whose business it "is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles : Fcrculiim- fecit 
sihi Sotomon de lie/nis Lihaiii,^ whereby is 
meant a portable litter siich as I used to be 
carried in at Zayton, and in India.” — John 
dd MarignoUi, in Cathay, &c., 366. 

1691. “His honotir was carried by the 
Amaals, i,e. the Palanltyn-bearers, 12 in 
number, sitting in his Paliuikyn.” — Veden- 
tijn, V. 266. 

1711. “Hamalage, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
cos (see Gosbeck) for every inauhd Tabrees.” 
“"Tariff in Lockyer, 243. 

1750"G0. 7 The Hamauls or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses.” — Grose, i. 120. 

1809. “ The palankeen-hearers are here 
called hamauls (a word signifying carrier) 


.... these people come chiefly from the 
Mahratta country, and are of the coombie 
or agricultural caste.” — Maria Grahmi, 2. 

1813. Por Hamauls at Bussora, see Mil- 
hum, i.l2i5. 

1840. The hamals groaned tnider the 
weight of their precious load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges ” (Dr. Duff to \\'it).-~~SmiiHs 
Life ofLr. John Wilson, 1878, p. 282. 

1877. “ The stately iron gate enclosing the 
front garden of the Kussian Embassy was 
beset by a motley crowd . . . Hamals, or street 
porters, bent double under the burden of 
heavy trunks and boxes, would come now 
and then up one or other of the two semi- 
circular avenues.” — Letter from Constant, in 
Times, Maiy 7th. 

Hnmmiiig-bird, ^ s. This name is 
popularly applied in some parts of 
India to the sun -birds (sub-fam. Nec- 
tarininae.) 

Hump, s. '‘Calcutta humps ’Care 
the salted humps of Indian oxen, ex- 
ported from that city. See under 

Buffalo. 

Hurcarra, hircara, Ac., s. ^ Hind. 
liarkdra, “a messenger, a courier ; an 
emissary, a spy” (ITOsor^). The 
etymology, according to the same 
authority, is 7?ar (‘ every ’), Mr (‘busi- 
ness’). . 

The word became very familiar in 
the Gilchristian spelling Hurharu, from. 
the existence of- a Calcutta newspaper 
bearing that title (“Bengal Hurkaru,” 
generally enunciated by non-Indians 
as HurlAroo), for the first 60 years of 
this centuiy, or thereabouts. 

1748. “The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of .... 
advices of a large force of Mahrattas 
coming by way of the Sunderbimds, and 
that they were advanced as far as Bunclra 
Ool, when first descried by their Hur- 
currahs.” — In Long, 4, 

1757. “I beg you to send me a good 
alcara who understands the Portuguese 
language.”— Let ter in /rc.s', 159. 

, , “ Hircars or Spies, ” — Ih, 101. 

1761. “The head Harcar I'cturned, and 
told me this as well as several other secrets 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.” — Letter of 
Gapt. Martin White, in Long, 260. 

1780. “ One day upon the mai-ch a Hir- 
carrah came up and delivered him a letter 
from Colonel Baillie.” — Letter of T. Munro, 
in i. 26. 

1803. “The hirearras i'e]>orted the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.” — Letter of A. 
Wellesley in id. 348, 

c. 1810. “ We were met on the entrance 
of Tippoc’s dominions by four hircarrahs, 
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Of soldiers, wliom the Sultan sent as a 
guard to conduct us safely.” — Hiss Edge- 
worth, LameJerras. 

Miss Edgeworth has oddly misused the 
word here. 

1813. “ The contrivances of the native 

halcarrahs and sjjies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
frequently adoi^t to elude the vigilance of 
an enemy are equally extraordinary.” — 
Eorhes, Or, Mem,) iv. 129. 

Hurtaul, S. Hind, from Sansk. 
liartCd or haritCd, yellow arsenic, or- 
piment. 

c. 1347. Ibn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor: “The best (cani- 
] >hor) called in the country itself aZ-hardala, 
is that which attains the highest d'egree of 
cold.” — iv. 241. 

c. 1759. “ . . . Hartal and Catch, Earth- 
Oil and Wood- Oil . . List of Burmese 
Products, in Dairymaids Or. Meper., i. 109. 

Hnzara, n.p. This name has two 
rpiite distinct uses. 

(a.) Tevs, IIcLzara. Itisnseclasagene- 
lic name for a number of tribes occupy- 
ing some of the wildest parts of Afghan- 
istan, chiehy N.W. and S.W. of Kabul. 
These tribes are in no respect Afghan, 
but are in fact most or all of them 
Mongol in features, and some of them 
also in language. 

The term at one time appears to 
have been used more generally for a 
variety of the wilder clans in the 
higher hill countries of Afghanistan 
and the Oxus basin, much as in Scot- 
land a century and a half ago they 
spoke of “the clans. It appears to 
be merely from the Persian hazar=z 
1000. The regiments, so to speak, of 
the ^Mongol hosts of Chinghiz and 
his immediate successors, were called 
hazaras, and if we accept the belief 
that the Hazaras of Afghanistan were 
predatory bands of those hosts who 
settled in that region (in favour of 
which there is a good deal to be said), 
this name is intelligible. If so, its 
application to the non-Mongol hill 
people of Wakhan, &c., must have 
been a later transfer. 

c. 1480. “The Hazara, Takdari,* and 
all the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority.” — Tarkhan- ^ 
iWbna, in i. 303. 

c. 1505. Kabul “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
KarnM and Ghar. This mountainous 
tract is at present occupied and inhabited 


Prohahly read NaJeudari ; and see Marco Folo, 
Bk. I. ell. 18, note on Nigiularis. 


by the Hazara and Nukderi tribes.”— Pa&cr, 
p. 136. 

1508. “ Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and 

tyrant of Kashgliar, had seized all the 
Upper Hazaras of Badakhsh^n.”-*^ — Ers- 
kinds Baber and Hmidyun, i. 287. 

(b.) A mountain district in the ex- 
treme IST.W. of the Punjab, of which 
Ahhottabad, called after its founder 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name^ of this 
region apj)arently has nothing to do 
wdth Hazaras in the tribal sense, hut 
is |)Pohahly a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit Ahliisdra, and figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian, and Ourtius 
as the kingdom of King Ahisares, 

Huzoor, s. Arab, huzur, ‘ the 
presence ’ ; used by natives as a 
resiiectful way of speaking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
pean gentleman in presence of another 
European. 


I. 

Imaxim,s. Ar. /mam, ‘an exemplax’, 
a leader, ’ (from a root signifjdng ‘ to aim 
at, to follow after ’), a title tedinically 
aiipliedto the Caliplx(/C/iaZ'Z/a) or ‘ Yice- 
gei^ent,’ or Successor, who is the head 
of Islam. The title ‘ ‘ is also given — in 
its religious import only — to the heads 
of the four orthodox sects . . . and 
in a more restricted sense still, to the 
ordinary functionary of a mosque who 
leads in the daily prayers of the con- 
gregation” {Br. Badger, Oman, Ajxp. A.) 

The title has been jxerhaps most 
familiar to Anglo-Indians as that of 
the Princes of ’Oman, or “ Imanms of 
Muscat ” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a {Ihddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors. It has not’ 
been assumed by the Piinces them- 
selves since Sa’id bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of this century, hut 
was always applied by the English to 

^^Easdrajdt Mlddest. The iqqier districts iii 
Badaldishan were called HazdrasF Erskine’s Note. 
He is usijig the Tarihh Bash idt. But is not the word 
Hazdras here, ‘the edans,' used ellij»tically for the 
highland districts occui)ied by them ? 


Hyson. See under Tea. 
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Saiyid Sa’id, wlio mgiied for o2 years, 
dying in 1856. Since tlien, and since 
tie separation of tlie dominions of tlie 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, tlie 
title Imam lias no longer been used. 

It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. B. Geog. 
Bog., vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is called always the Imaun, 

1673. “At Night we saw Mimhat, whose 
A^ast and horrid Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven does hide . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Imaiim, who is guardian 
at Mahomet s Tomb, and on Avhoni is de- 
volved the right of Galiphship according to 
the Ottoman belief.” — Fryer, 220. 

Imaumbarra, S. This is ajiparently 
a hybrid word ImwnAdra, in which 
the last part is the Hindi ham, ‘ an 
enclosure,’ etc. * It is applied to a 
building maintained by Shi’ a com- 
munities in India for the express pur- 
j) 0 se of celebrating the Muliarram cere- 
monies (see HoDSon-Jobson). The 
sepulchre of the Pounder and his family 
is often combined with this object. 

The Imambara of the Nawab Asaf- 
ud-daiila at Lucknow is, or w’^as 
till the siege of 1858, probably the 
most magnificent modern Oiiental 
structure in India. It united with 
the objects already mentioned a 
mosque, a college, and apartments 
for the members of the religious estab- 
lishment. The great hall is conceived 
on so grand a scale,” says Fergusson, 
* ‘ as to entitle it to rank with the build- 
ings of an earlier age.” The central 
part of it forms a vaulted apartment 
of 162 feet long by 53-| wide. 

Impale, v. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals 
^iven by an English governor (Yan- 
sittart, apparently) little more than a 
century ago : 

1764. “I request that you will give 
■orders to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of 
his own people,^ to apprehend the said mur- 
derers and to impale them, which will be 
very serviceable to ti-aders.” — The Governor 
of Fort William to the Nawab : in Long, 
389. . 

Inaum, Enanm, s. ^ Arab. Mam, 
'a gift’ (from a superior), a favour, 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land: also land so held. In’am- 
dar,^ the holder of such lands. A full 
detail of the diffex^ent kinds of Mam, 
especially among the Mahrattas, will 
be found in Wilson, s.v. 


The word is also used in Western 
India for bliksheesh (q. v.). 

Hiis use is said to have given lise to 
a little mistake on the part of an Eng- 
lish political traveller some 20 or 30 
years ago, when there had been some 
agitation regarding the in’ am lands 
and the alleged harshness of the 
Government in dealing with such 
claims. The traveller reported that 
the public feeling in the west of India 
was so strong on this subject, that his 
very palankin-hearers at the end of 
their stage invariably joined their 
hands in supplication, shouting, ‘‘ In’* 
am! In’ am! Sahibj” 

India, Indies, ii.p, A book might 
be written on this name. We can 
only notice a few points in connexion 
witli it. 

It is not easy, if it be possible, to 
find a truly native {i.e., Hindu) name 
for the whole country which we caE 
India; but the conception certainly 
existed from an eai*ly date. Bharata^ 
varslia is used apparently in the Pu* 
ranas with something like this concep- 
tion. J iimbudvfvpa, a term belonging to 
the mythical cosmography, is used iix 
the Buddhist books, and sometimes, by 
natives of the south, even now. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Eoman writers 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that we have 
now ; a conception also obvious in the 
modes of speech of Hwen T’sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
Asoka inscriptions, o. B. c. 250, had 
enumepted Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tan- 
jore, of the 11th century a.d. , which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
by the king of Tanjore, Vxra-Ohola, 
the same system is followed. In a 
coixperplate of the 11th century, by 
the Chalukya dynasty of Ealyana, we 
find the expression ‘ ‘ from the Hima- 
laya to the Bridge ” {Ind. Aniiq^. i. 81), 
i.e., the Bridge of Eama, or ‘Adam’s 
Bridge,’ as oiu' maps have it. And 
Mahommedan definitions as old, and 
with the name, will bo found below. 
Under the Hindu kings of Yijayana- 
gara also (from 14th century) iixscrip- 
tions indicate all India by like ex- 
pressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
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doubt (Sansk.) SindJiu, ‘ tlie sea,’ and 
theiicG the Great Eiver on tlie West, 
and the country on its banks, wbicli 
^ve still call Sindh.* Ey a obange 
common in many parts of tbe world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
tliis name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindu, md so passed to the 
Greeks and Latins, viz. ’lySot for the 
people, ’IvSoy for the river, Av^lkt) and 
India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foi-eigners natu- 
rally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some have imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering’), to 
which Cain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, is 
but a form of this ; which is worth noting, 
as this idea may have had to do with 
the curious statement in some medi- 
eval writers {e.g. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races were “the 
descendants of Cain.” In the form 
HidJm, India appears in the great cunei- 
form inscription on the tomb of Da- 
rius Hystaspes near Persepolis, coupled 
with Gaddra {i.e., Gandhcira, or the 
Peshawur countiy), and no doubt still 
in some degree restricted in its appli- 
cation. In the Hebrew of Esther i. 1, 
and viii. 9, the form is Hoddu (see 
also Peritsol below). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and tlm In- 
dians were Hecataeus of kHletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.o. c. 500, c. 
440, c. 400). The last, though repeating 
more fables than Herodotus, shows a 
truer conception of what India was. 

Eefore going further, we ought to 
j)oint out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polysenus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd century. The Greek form 
is ^IvBcKrj, or else ‘The Land of the 
Indians.’ 

The name of “ India” spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on the banks of 


* 111 most of tlie important Asiatic languages 
the same word incUeates the Sea or a River of the 
first class ; e.g. Sindlm &s here ; in Western Tibet 
thaviitso and Banutndrang {cow. of Skt. scmvimdra) 
‘ the Sea,’ which are applied to the Indus and Sut- 
lej (see J. R. Geog, iSoe. xxiii. 34-35) ; Hebrew ya7ii, 
applied both to the sea and to the Nile ; Ar. lalhr; 
Pers. darya; Mongol, dalai, &c. Compare the 
Homeric ’Ofceavds. 


the Indus, to the whole j)®i^iHsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges; but also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bounda- 
ries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole with siuprisiiig exactness, 
as ‘ India within the Ganges ; ’ whilst 
the darker regions beyond appear as 
‘ India beyond the Ganges.’ And this 
double concei)tion of India, as ‘ India 
Proper ’ (as we may call it), and India 
in the vaguer sense, has descended to 
our own time. 

So vague became the conception in 
the ‘ dark ages ’ that the name is some- 
times found to be used as synonymous' 
with Asia, ‘Europe, Airica, and 
India ’ forming the three parts of the 
world. Earlier than this, however, 
we find a tendency to discriminate 
different Indias, in a form distinct 
from Ptolemy’s Intra et extra Gangem ; 
and the tnrmB India Major, India Minor 
can be traced back to the 4th centuiy. 
As was na-tural where there was so 
little knowledge, the application of 
these terms was various and oscillating, 
but they continued to hold their 
ground for 1000 years, and in the 
later centuries of that period we 
generally find a third India also, and 
a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Yirgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Aildca. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given to us 
and other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day: 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) ie Indie, &c. 

We may add further, that China is 
called by Eriar Odoric Upper India 
[India Superior), whilst Marignolli 
calls it India Magna nnA Maxima, and 
calls Malabar In rim Farm, nnA India 
Inferior. 

There was yet another, and an orien- 
tal application of the term India to the 
countiy at the mouth of the Eu|)hrates 
and Tigris, which the people of Basra 
still call Hind ; and which Sir H. 
Eawlinson connects with the fact that 
the Talmudic writers confounded Obil- 
lah in that region with the Havila of 
Genesis.^ 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 


^ See Cathay, &c. 55, note. 
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T’saiig again we find tliat by 
Mm also and liis coreligionists a iMi- 
rality of Indias was recognized, i.e., 
five, viz., North., Central, East, Sontli, 
and West. 

Here we may remark liow two names 
grew out of tbe original Sindhu, Tbe 
aspirated and Persianised form Nind, 
as applied to tbe great country beyond 
the Indus, passed to the Arabs. But 
when they invaded the valley of the 
Indus and found it called Sindhu, 
they adopted that name in the form 
Sind, and thenceforward ‘Hind and 
Sind’ were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two parts of a great whole. 

Of the application of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
wMch indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak 
here.^ 

The vague extension of the teim 
India to which we have referred, sur- 
vives in another form besides that in 
the use of Indies I ^ India, to each 
European nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, without 
much inaccimacy, to mean in collo- 
quial use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
wrriters of the 16th and i7th century a 
frequent distinction is made between 
India, the territory of the Portuguese 
and their immediate neighbours on 
the West coast, and Mogor, the do- 
minion of the Great Mogul. To the 
Dutchman India means Java and its 
dependencies. To the Spaniard, if we 
mistake not, India is Manilla., To 
the Gaul are not les Indes Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore, and Eeiinion ? 

As regards^ the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the miscon- 
ception of the great Admiral himself, 
who in his memorable enterprise was 
seeking, and thought he had fonnd, a 
new route to the “ Indias ” by sailing 
west instead of east. His discoveries 
Avere to Spain the Indies, imtil it 
gradually became manifest that they 
Avere not identical with the ancient 
lands of the east, and then they be- 
came the West-Indies. 

Indian is a name which has been 

* On tins and on the medieval i;)larality of /ti- 
dms reference may be made to two notes on Marco 
J^olo, 2nd ed. vol. ii. pp. 419 and 425, 


carried still further abroad ; fi*om 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposeci 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even inclu- 
ding) the Esquimaux of the North 
and the Patagdnians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to onr 
hesitation in aj^plying the term to a 
native of India itself. We use the 
adjective Indian, hut no modern Eng- 
lishman who has had to do with India 
ever speaks of a man of that countiy 
as “ an Indian.” Forrest, in his 
Voyage to Mergui, uses the inelegant 
word Indostaners; but in India itself 
a Hindustani means, as has been in- 
dicated under that Avoid, a natiA^e of 
the upper Gangetic valley and adjoin- 
ing districts. 

Among the Greeks ‘an Indian^' 
(’Ij'Soj) acquired a notable specific ap- 
plication, viz., to an elejihant driver 
or mahout (qw.). 

B.c. c. 486. “Says Darius the King: 
By the grace^ of Orniazd these (are) the 
countries Avhich I haA'e acquired besides 
Persia. I have established my power over 
them. They have brought tribute to me. 
That which has been said to them by me 
they have done. They have obeyed my 
law. Medea . . . Arachotia [Earauvatish), 
Sattagydia [Thatagush), CTandaria{6r«c^dw), 
India (Hidush)” .... . — On the Tomb of 
Darius at Nakhsh-i-Kustam, see Bmclin- 
son’s Herod, iv. 250. 

B.c. c. 440. “Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of 
all the inhabitants of Asia, concerning' 
whom anything certain is known, the 
Indians dwell nearest to the east, and the 
rising of the Sun.” — Herodotus, iii. c. 98 
{BawUnson). 

B.c, c. 300. “ India then {h rou'w ’IvSikt}) 
being four-sided in plan, the side which 
looks to the Orient and that to the South, 
the Great Sea compass eth; that towards 
the Arctic is divided by the mountain chain 
of Hemodus from Scythia, inhabited by 
that tribe of Scythians who are called 
Sakai; and on the fourth side, turned toAvards 
the West, the Indus marks the boundary, 
the biggest or nearly so of all livers after 
the Nile.”-~3Iegasthe7ies, in Diodorus, ii. 35. 
(From Miiller’s Fragm. Hist. (Miec., ii. 
402.) 

A.n. C. 140, “Ta airo rov Ii^Sov Trpbc ew, 
Touro ju>ot ecrrco rj rCiv 'IvSmu yrj, Kal ’IvSol ovroc. 

ea-Twcrav.”— J.ma72', InUicci, ch. ii. 

c. 650. “The name of T’ieu~chu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
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forms . . . . Anciently they said Shin4u ; 
whilst some authors call it Hien-teoii. Now 
oonforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say iTH-tu.^^—Hwen-T^scmg^ in Pel. 
Bouddh., ii. 57. 

e. 944. ‘ ‘ For the nonce let us confine 

ourselves to summary notices concerning the 
hings of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hind . . . . ” 
—Mcts'udli i. 381. 

c. 590. “As for the laitd of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
{Le. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
by the countries of Islam, and on the N. by 
the Chinese Empire .... The length of 
the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokriin, the counti-y of Mansura and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to Kannuj and thence passest on to Tobbat 
(see Tibet), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the coun- 
try of Kannuj about three months.” — Dia- 
khr% j)p. 0 and 11. 

c. 1020. “ India (Al-Hind) is one of those 
plains, bounded on the south by the Bea of 
the Indians. Lofty mountains bound it on 
all the other quarters. Through this plain 
the waters descending from the mountains 
are discharged. Moreover, if thou wilt 
•examine this country with thine eyes, if thou 
wilt regard the rounded and worn stones 
that are found in the soil, however deep 
thou mayest dig, — stones which near the 
mountains, where the rivers roll down vio- 
lently, are large; but small at a distance from 
the mountains, where the current slackens ; 
and which become mere sand where the 
ouiTents are at rest, where the waters sink 
into the soil, and where the sea is at hand 
— then thou wilt be tempted to believe that 
this country was at a former period only a 
sea which the debris washed down by the 
torrents hath filled up . . . .” — Al-Birunl, 
in Keinaud’s Extracts, Journ. As., Ser. IV. 
1844. 

„ “Hind is surrounded on the East 
by Chin and MjCchln, on the west by Sind 
.jxnd Kdbul, and on the south by the Sea.” — 
Id. in Elliot, i. 45. 

1205. “ The whole country of Hind, 

from Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, 
and in the other direction, from Siwistan to 
the hills of Chin .... ” — Hasan Nizami in 
Elliot, ii. 236. 

That is, from Peshawar in the north, 
to the Indian Ocean in the south ; 
from Sehwan (on the west bank of the 
Indus) to the mountains on the east 
dividing from China, 

c, 1500. “ Hodn quae est India extra et 
intra G-angem .”— Mundi (in He- 
brew), by Ahr. Peritsol, in Hyde, Syntayma 
Dissertt., Oxon, 1767, i. 75. 

1553. “And had Vasco da Gama be- 
longed to a nation so glorious as the Ro- 
mans he would perchance have added to 
the style of his family, noble as that is, the 
surname ‘Of India,^ since we know that 
those symbols of honour that a man wins 


are more glorious than those that he inhe- 
rits, and that Scipio gloried more in the 
achievement which gave him the surname 
of * Africanus, ' than in the name of Corne- 
lius, which was that of his family.” — Bar- 
ros, I. iv. 12. 

1572. Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens : 

“Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gauge 

Hu terreno muy grade, e assaz f amoso, 

Que pela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

E para o Norte o Emodio cavernoso.” 

Lusiadas, vii. 17. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore ; 

northward the i^eaks of caved Emddus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore.” 

1.577. “India is properly called that 
great Province of Asia, in the whiehe great 
Alexander kepte his warres, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus.” — Eden, Hist, of 
Trauayle, f. 3 v. 

The distinct Indias. 

c. 650. “The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it 
is bounded by a great sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south ; its 
figure is that of a half-moon.” — Himn 
T^samj, in Pel. Bouddh., ii. 58. 

1298. “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran,^ and 

it contains 13 great kingdoms India 

the Lesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili,t and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms . . . Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
great .province, and you must know that it 
constitutes the Middle India.” — Marco 
Polo, Bk. III. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328. “ What shall I say ? The great- 
ness of this India is beyond descrijition. 
But let this much suffice concerning 
India the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Tertia I will say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its many marvels, not having 
been there ” — Friar Jordanus, p. 41. 

Indies. 

_ c. IGOl. ‘ ' He does smile his face into more 
lines than are in the new maji with the 
augmentation of the Indiaes.” — Twelfth 
Niyht, Act III. sc. 2. 

1653. ‘ ‘ I was thirteen times captive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indies.” — Trans, 
of Pinto by H. Cogan, p. 1. 

1826. “ . . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined me to get acquainted with a 
friend of hers, living as she said quelqne part 
dans les Indes, and whom, to my astonish- 
ment, I found residing at the Cape of Good 


i.e. from Coroinaridel to Mekran. 
t i.e. from Codiin-Cliina to the Kistna Delta. 
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jIope.”-~irc#t Baha, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
1835, p. ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

1598. ‘‘ At the ende of the countrey of 

Cmnham beginneth India and the lands of 
Decani and Cuncam . . . from the island 
called Das Vaguas (read Vaquas) . . . which 
is the righte coast that in all the East Coun- 
tries is called India Now you 

must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman, or the Island Das 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Comorin, where it endeth.” 
— Linschoten, ch. ix.-x. 

See also quotation from the same 
under Ahada. 

e, 1567. ‘ ‘ Di qui (Coilan) a Gao Comeri si 
faimo settanta due miglia, e qiii sifinisse la 
(mta delP India.” — Ces. Federki, in Met- 
wumo, iii. 590. 

c. 1610. ' ‘ II y a grand nomhre des Portu- 
gais qui demeurent bs ports du cette coste de 
Bengale ..... ils n’osoient retourner en 
i’Inde, pour quelques f antes qu ’ils y ont 
commis .” — Pyrard de la Yal, i. 239. 

1615. “ Sociorum literis, qui Mogoris 
Begiain incolunt auditum est in India de 
celeberrimo Kegno illo quod Saraceni Ca- 
taium vocant.” — Trigautius, De Christiand 
Expeditione apud Sinas, p. 544. 

1644. (Speaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay) — “ The fruits are nearly all 
the same as those that you get in India, 
and especially many 3Iangas and Cassavas (?), 
which are like chestnuts.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1673. “The Portugals . . . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them the first 
Blow at Ormuz . . . they have added some 
Christians to those formerly converted by 
St. Thomas, but it is a loud Deport to say all 
India. 137. 

1881. In a correspondence mth Sir R. 
Morier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy 
“ The Governor General of India.” 

India of the Butch. 

1876. The Dorian “is common through- 
out all India.”— Plant-Kunding Woor- 
denboelc, 196. 

Indies applied to America. 

1563.^ “And please to tell me . . . . 
which is better, this {Jtadix Chinae) or the 
f/tiiacdo of our Indies as we call them. . 
—Garcia, f. 177. 

Indian. This word in English fii*st 
occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in the 
follo-^^dng passage : 

A.D. 433-440. 

“ Mid israelum ic waes 

Mid ebreum and indenm, and midegyptum.” 

Iii Gitesfs English Rhythms, ii. *86-87. 

But it may be queried whether 
mdeum is not here an error for iudeim ; 


the converse error to that su])poscd to 
have been made in the printing of 
Othello’s death“S];)eeoh — 

“of one whose hand 

Like the base Judean threw a pearl away. ” 
Indian ^lsed for lEahoiit, 

B.c. “ And upon the beasts (the ele- 
phants) there were strong towers of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were 
girt fast unto them with devices : there 
were also upon every one two and thirty 
strong nien, that fought upon them, besid’e 
the Indian that ruled them.” — J. Maccabees, 
vi. 37. 

B.c. c. 150, “Of Beasts (?'.<?. elephants) 
taken with their Indians there were ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, he got possession after the battle 
by driving them together. Bk. i 

ch. 40. 

See also iii. 46, and xi, 1. 

It is very curious to see the drivers of 
Carthaginian elephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek apj)lication of the term, not a* 
Carthaginian use. 

^B.c. c. 20. “Tertiodie . . . ad Thabu-- 
sion castellum imminens fluvio Indo Ventum 
est ; cui fecerat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dejectus.” — Divy, Bk. xxxviii. 14. 

This Indus or “ Indian ” River, named 
after the Mahout thrown into it by hiS’ 
elephant, was somewhere on the borders of 
Phrygia. 

A.D. c. 210. “ Along with this elephant 
was brought up a female one called Nikaia. 
And the wife of their Indian being near 
death idaced her child of 30 days old beside 
this one. And when the woman died a 
certain marvellous attachment grew up of 

the Beast towards the child ” — 

Athenaeus, xiii. ch. 8. 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian, 

1816. , our best Indians, In the 

idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Plomer’s heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.” 
— Elphinstone, in Life, i. 367. 

Indigo, s. The plant Indigofera 
tinotoria, L. (N. 0. Leguminosae), and 
the dark bine dye made from it. (Ireek 
’IvdtKov. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
his time to pepper. 

■ c. A.D. 60. “ Of that which is called ’Ij 'Blkov 
one kind is produced spontaneously, being 
as it were a scum thrown out by the Indian 
reeds ; but that used for dyeing is a j>urple 
efflorescence which floats on the brazen 
cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim off 
and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch.” — Dioscorides, v. cai>. 107, 
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c. 70. “After this .... ladico 
(Indicimi) is a colour most esteemed ; out of 
Jndi;}. it commeth ; whereupon it tooke the 
name ; and it is nothing els but a slimie 
iniid cleaving to the foame that gathereth 
about canes and reeds : whiles it is punned 
or ground, it looketh blacke ; but being 
dissolved it yeeldeth a woonderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indico is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In physicke 
there is use of this Indico ; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe stretch the skin.” 
-—Flinie, by Ph. Holland, ii. 631. 

c. 80-90. “This river {Sinthus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barbaricon . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are . . . On the other hand there 
ai'C exported Costus, Bdellium • • • ^^i^d 

Iridian Black {’h'diKov iJisKav, i.e. Indigo).” 
Ferqjlus, 38, 39. 

1298. (At Ooilum) “They have also 
abundance of very_ fine indigo {pnde). This 
is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into great vessels upon which they pour 
Avater, and then leave it till the whole of 

the plant is decomposed 

Folo, Bk. iii. ch. 22. 

1584. “Indico from Zindi and Cambaia.” 
— Barrett in Hakluyt, ii. 413. 

1610. “In the country thereabouts is 
made some Indico. ’’—/S'ir H, Middleton in 
Furchas, i. 259. 

c. 1670. Tavernier gives a detailed ac-. 
count of the manufacture as it .was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keep a Linnen-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
■stopt. . . . Yet . . . they that have sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
-evening it was all blew within.” — B. T., ii. 
128-9. 

We have no conception what is 
meant by the following singular (ap- 
parently sarcastic) entry in the “Indian 
Vocabulary”: — 

1788. “Indergo— a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in the woods.” 

1881. “ Decouvertes et Inventions. — 

Deciciement le cabinet Gladstone est pour- 
suivi par la malechance. Voici un savant 
cinmiste de Munich qui vient de trouver le 
inoyen de pr<5parer artificiellement et a trbs 
bon marchd le bleu indigo. Cette decou- 
verte peigit amener la mine du gouverne- 
ment des Indes anglaises, qui est ddjh 
menace de la banqueroute. L’indigo, en 
cffet, est le principal article de commerce 
des Indes (!) ; dans I’AHemagne, seulement, 
on en importe par an pour plus de cent 
cinquante millions de francs .” — Havre Com^ 
'(nercial Fape^-, quoted in Pioneer Mail, 
Feb. 3rd. 


lilglees, s. Hind. Inglis and IngMs, 
Wilson gives as the explanation of 
this: “ Invalid soldiers and sipctliis, to 
whom allotments of land were as- 
signed as pensions ; the lands so 
granted.” But the w^ord is now used 
as the equivalent of (sepoy's) pemion 
simply. 

Mr. Carnegie says the word is “pro- 
bably a corruption of English, as 
pensions were unknown among native 
Governments, whose rewards inva- 
riably took the shape of land assign- 
ments.” This, however is quite un- 
satisfactory ; and Sir IT. Elliott’s sug- 
gestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
(which the sepoys may have con- 
founded in some way with EngUs]i)Es 
most probable. 

Interloper, s. One in former days 
who traded without the licence, or out- 
side of the service, of a company (such as 
the E. I. C.) which had a charter of 
monopoly. The etymology of the word 
remains obscure. It looks like Dutch, 
but intelligent Dutch friends have 
sought in vain for a Dutch original. 
Onderloopen, the nearest word we can 
find, means ‘ to be inundated.” The 
hj^brid etymology given by Bailey, 
though allowed by Skeat, seems hardly 
poasible. Perhaps it is an English 
corruption from ontloopen, ‘ to evade, 
escape, run away from.’ 

1627. “Interlopers in trade, IF Attur 
Acad. i)a. 54.” — Minsheu, 

(What is the meaning of the reference ?) 

1681. “ The Sliippe Expectatiox, Capt. 
Ally Goinand^, an Interloper, arrived in 
ye Downes from Porto Hovo.” — Hedges, 
Jo%trnall{M8.). 

1682. “The Spirit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of trying the con- 
sequence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorize the Company to seize or atop 
the ships of these adventurers, whom they 
called Interlopers.” — Orme's Fragments, 
127. 

1683. “ If God gives me life to g’et this 
Fhirmaund into my possession, ye Honble. 
Compy. shall never more be much troubled 
with Interlopers.”— Jan. 6. 

1719. “ . . . their business in the /So 
Seas was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
French interlopers, which they did very 
effectually.” — Shelvockds Voyage, 20. 

,, “I wish you would explain your- 
self ; I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to be afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch ships, I am no interloper.” — 
Bohinson Grmoe, Pt. ii. 
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1730. “To Interlope [of inter, L. be- 
tween, and ieoptit, Du, to rnii, cj. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce .” — Baileyh EngliBh Diet. s. v. 

1760. “ Enterlooper. Terme de Com- 

merce de Mer, fort en usapfe parmi les 
Cornpagnies des Pays du Nord, comme 
I’Angleterre, la Hollande, Hanibourg,- le 
Danemark, &c. II signifie un vaisseau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et frequente les 
Cotes, et les Havres ou Ports de Mer 
eloignes, pour y faire un commerce claii- 
destin, an prejudice des Compagnies qui 
■sont a^itorisdes elles seules k le faire dans 
ces memes lieux. . . . Ce mot se prononce 
comme s’il etoit ecrit Eintrelopre. II est 
einpruntti de I’Anglois, de enter qui signifie 
entrer et entreprendre, et de Looper, 
Courreur.” — Savar?/ des JBruslons, Diet 
Urdv. de Commerce, I^ouv. ed., Copenhague, 

:S. V. 

I-say. The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers Assays or 
Isays, from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners 
Akee ! Akee ! a tradition from the 
Portuguese Aqui I ‘ Here ! ’ In Jaya 
the French are called by the natiyes 
Orang deedong", Ce. the dUes-donc 
people. (See Fortunes Tivo Visits to 
the Tea^ Countries, 1853, p. 52 ; and 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan, 
ii. 175). 

Ipecacuanha (Wild), s. The garden 
name of a plant {Asdepias citrassamm, 
L.) naturalized in all tropical coun- 
tries. It has nothing to do with the 
true ipecacuanha, but its root is apower- 
fiil emetic, whence the name. The 
true ipecacuanha is cultivated in India. 

Iron- wood. This name is applied 
to several trees in different parts ; e,g, 
to Mesua ferrea, L. (jST. 0. Chisiaceae), 
IT. NagJeesar ; and in the Burmese 
provinces to Xylia doljbriformis, 
Benth. . 

Iskat, s. Eatlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada {MoeMch), 

Istoop, s. Oakum. A marine 
term from estopa [Roehuch), 

Istnbbnl, s. This usual Hind, word 
for ^ stable,’ may naturally be im- 
agined to be a corruption of the 
English word. But it is really Arab. 


istaU, though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stab id am 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

Itzeboo, s. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. lisidnl = 
‘‘one drachm.” Present value about 
Is. See Cocks’s Diary, i. 176, ii. 77. 


J. 

jack, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy; in 
former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 

1853. “ ... he should be leading the 

Jacks.” — Oalcjield., ii, 

J ack, s. The tree called by botanists 
Artocarpus integrifoUa, L. fil., and its 
fruit. 

The name, says Drury, is “ a cor- 
ruption of the Saiisk. word TchacUa, 
which means the fruit of the tree” 
{Useful Flants, p. 55). There is, how- 
ever, no such Sanskrit word ; the. 
Sanskrit names are Kantalm, Fhala, 
Fanasa, and Fhalasa. Bheede rightly 
gives Tsjaha {chdkha) as the Malaya- 
1am name, and from this no doubt the 
Portuguese tookjaca and handed it on 
to us. “They call it,” says G-arcia 
Orta, “ in Malavar jacas, in Gaiiarese 
and Guzerati ” (1 111). “ The 

Tamil form is sdkkei, the meaning of 
which, as may be deduced from the 
various uses to which the wnrd is })ut 
in Tamil, is ‘ the fruit abounding in 
rind and refuse.’ ” (Letter from Bp. 
Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt that this is the 
fruit of which Pliny writes : ‘ ‘ Maj or 
alia porno et sua-vitate prsecollentior ; 
quo sapientiores Indorum vivunt, 
(Folium alas avium imitatur longitu- 
dine trium cubitoriim, latitudino 
duum.) Fructum e CQ7dicc mittit ad- 
mirabilern sued duhedine; ut imo qua- 
fernos satiet. Arhori nomen palae, 
porno arienae ; plurima est in Sydracis, 
expeditionum Alexandri termino. Est 
et aha similis huic ; dulcior porno ; sed 
interaneoriim valetudini infesta.” 
(Hist. Nat. xii. 12.) Thus rendered, 
not too faithfully, by Philemon Hol- 
land : “ Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former ; bearing* 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid; and whereof 
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tlie Indian Sages and PMlosopliers do 
ordinarily liTe. The leaf resembleth 
birds’ mngs, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The fruit 
it putteth forth at the bark, having 
within it a wonderfull pleasant juice : 
insomuch as one of them is sufficient 
to give four men a competent and full 
refection. The tree’s name is Pa?a, 
and the fruit is called Arima, Great 
plenty of them is in the country of the 
Sydraci, the utmost limit of Alexander 
the Great his expeditions and voyages. 
And yet there is another tree much 
like to this, and beareth a fruit more 
delectable than this Armia, albeit the 
guts in a man’s belly it wringeth and 
breeds the bloiidie flix ” (i.^361). 

Strange to say, the fruit thus de- 
scribed has been genexully identified 
with the plantain : so generally that 
(we presume) the Linnsean name of 
the plantain, Mttsa sapieoitimi, was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage. Lassen, at first hesi- 
tatingly (i. 262), and then more posi- 
tively (ii. 678), adopts this interpreta- 
tion, and seeks Ariena in the Sansk. 
Vttmna. The shrewder Gildemeister 
does the like, for he, sans phrase, uses 
arienae as Latin for ‘ plantains.’ Lit- 
ter, too, accepts it, and is not staggered 
even by the tcno quaternos satiet. Hum- 
boldt, quoth he, often saw Indians 
make their meal with a very little 
manioc and three bananas of the big 
kind [Platano'^arton), Still less sufficed 
the Indian Brahmins {sapientes), when 
one fruit w^'as enough for four of them 
(v. 876, 877). Bless the venerable 
Prince of Geographers ! Would one 
Kartoffel, even “ of the big kind,” 
make a dinner for four German Pro- 
fessors ? Just as little would one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sages ? 

The words that we have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough to show that the Jack is in- 
tended ; the fruit growing e cortice {i.e, 
j)iercing the bark of the stem, not 
l^endont from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as 
regards its being the food of sages, 
we may observe that the jack fruit is 
at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is also 
manifest. The first two clauses of his 
description {Major alia, &c. ; Folium 
alas, &c.) are found in Theophrastus, 


but ap]3ly to tiuo differ erd trees. Hence 
we get rid of the j)uzzle about the big 
leaves, which led scholars astray after 
j)lantains, and originated Musa sapiens 
turn. And it is clear from Theophrastus 
that the fruit wffiich caused dysentery in 
the Macedonian army wms yet another. 
So Pliny has rolled three |)lants into 
one ! Here are the passages of Theo- 
phrastus : — 

“ (1) And there is another ti*ee which is 
both itself a tree of great size, and pro- 
duces a fruit that is wonderfully big* and 
sweet. This is used for food by the Indian 
Sages, who wear no clothes. (2) And there 
is yet another which has the leaf of a very 
long* shape, and resembling the wings of 
birds, and this they set upon helmets ; the 
length is about two cubits. . . . (3) There 
is another tree the fruit of which is long, 
and not straight but crooked, and sweet to 
the taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery {‘^"AAAo ri eamv 0 ^ o Kap-nrhg jaa/cpby 
Kal ovK. evOv? aWa cr/coAtb?, ec^0tb^^,e^'o? Se yAujcvg. 
05 to5 €v rfj KOcXlq. BrjyiJiOv irotet Kal Svcrevreptav. 

wherefore Alexander published a general 
order against eating it Plant, iv. 

4-5). 

It is i)lain that Pliny and Theo- 
phrastus w^'ere using the same autho- 
rity, but neither copying the w'hole of 
what he found in it. 

The second tree, whose leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to fix 
iqoon helmets, is hard to identify. The 
first w’as, wfficn we combine the addi- 
tional characters quoted by Pliny but 
omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the Jack ; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (q.w). The terms long 
and crooked would, perhaps, answer 
better to the plantain, bnt hardly the 
unwholesome effect. As regards the 
uno quaternos satiet, compare Priar 
Jordanus below on the Jack: “ Suffi- 
ciet circiterpro quinque personis.” In- 
deed the whole of the Friar’s account 
is ^ wurth comparing with Pliny’s, 
Pliny says it took four men to eat a 
jack, Jordanus says five. But an Eng- 
lishman who h£id a plantation in Cen- 
tral Java told one of the present 
writers that he once cut a jack on his 
gronncl which took three men — not to 
eat — but to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anytliing to the j)ur- 
ixose, because w^e do not know to which 
of the three trees jumbled together the 
names really applied. If pala really 
apj)lied to the jack, possibly it may 
be the Sansk. pdialasa, or panasa. 
Or it may be merely ‘ a fruit/ 
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and tlie passage would tlieii be a 
eoniical illustration of tlie persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking the ques- 
tion, ‘ What on earth is that ? ’ as he 
well 3|iight on his first sight of a jack- 
tree with its fruit, would at the present 
day almost certainly receive for answer: 

^ Flialliai hJmddiuand !' — ‘ It is a fruit, 
my lord ! ’ Ariena looks like hiramja^ 

‘ golden,’ which might be an epithet of 
the jack, but we find no such specific 
application of the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
jack that we find is ^that by Ilwen 
T’sang, who met with it in Bengal : 

c. A.D. 650. “ Although the fruit of the 
2xm-wa>~so [panasa) is gathered in great 
quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
fruits are as big as a pumpkin 5 when ripe 
they are of a reddish yellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a quantity of little 
fruits as big as crane’s eggs; and when 
these are broken there exudes a juice of 
reddish-yellow colour and delicious flavour. 
.Sometimes the fruit hangs on the branches, 
as with other trees ; hut scmietimes it grows 
from the roots, Hive the fo-Umj {Radix 
Chinas), which is found under the ground.” 
—Julient iii. 75. 

c. 1328. “ There are some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui; and the 
fruit is of such size that one is enough for 
about five persons. There is another tree 
that has a fruit like that just named, and 
it is called Bloqui^ quite as big and as 
sweet, but not of the same species. These 
fruits never grow iii>on the twigs, for these 
are not able to bear their weight, but only 
from the main branches, and even from the 
trunk of the tree itself, down to the very 
roots.” — Friar Jordanus^lZAA. 

A unique MS. of the travels of 
Priar Odoric, in the Palatine Library 
at Florence, contains the follo\ving 
curious passage : 

c. 1330. “ And there be also trees which 
produce fx-uits so big that, two will be a load 
for a strong man. And when they are 
eaten you must oil your hands and your 
mouth ; they are of a fragrant odour and 
very savoury ; the fruit is called ckahassiJ 

The name is jH’obably corrupt (perhaps 
eliai'amiV). But the q^assage about oiling- 
the hands and lips is aptly elucidated by 
the description in Baber’s Memoirs (see 
below), a descxiption matchless in its way, 
and which falls off sadly in the new trans- 
lation by M. Pavet de Courteille, which 
quite omits the “haggises.” 

c. 1335, “ The Shaki and Barlzl, This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age. Their leaves are like those of 
the walnut, and the fx'uit grows dii'ect out 
of the stem of the tree. The fruits borne 


nearest to the ground are the ’barlcl ; they 
are sweeter and better-flavoured than the 
ShaM . . etc. (much to same effect as 
before ). — Ihn Batuta, iii. 127 : see also iv, 
228. 

c. 1350. “ There is again another won- 
derful tree called Chake-J5ari(A-e, as big as 
an oak. Its fruit is produced from the 
trxmk, and not from the branches, and is 
something marvellous to see, being as big 
as a great lamb, or a child of three years 
old. It has a hard rind like that of our 
pine-cones, so that you have to cut it open 
with a hatchet ; inside it has a pulp of sur- 
passing flavour, with the sweetness of 
honey, and of the best Italian melon ; and 
this also contains some 500 chestnuts of 
like flavour, which are capital eating when 
roasted .” — John de' MarignoUi, in Cathay. 
&;c., 363. 

c, 1440. “There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which beai's a fruit 
resembling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it ; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the ixressure of 
the finger. Inside thei-e are some 250 or 
300 loippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained iix separate mem- 
branes. These have each a kernel within, 
of a windy quality, of the consistence and 
taste of chestnuts, and which are roasted 
like chestnuts. And when cast among 
embers (to roast), unless you make a cut in 
them they will explode and jump out. The 
outer riixd of the fruit is given to cattle. 
Sometimes the fruit is also found gi’owing 
from the roots of the tree undergi’ound, 
and these fruits excel the others in flavoui', 

I whei’efore they are sent as presents to 
i Idngs and petty xxrinces. These (moreovei') 
have no kernels inside them. The ti’ee 
itself resembles a large fig-tree, and the 
leaves are cut into fingers like the hand. 
The wood resembles box, and so it is 
esteemed for many uses. The name of the 
tree is Cachi ” (i.e. ^achi or Tzacchi). — 
Nicolo de" Conti. 

The description of the leaves — ‘‘foUis da 
modum palmi nitercisis ” — is the only slqi in 
this admirable description. Conti must, in 
memoi'y, have confounded the Jack with 
its congener the bread-fruit [Artocaipus in^ 
cisa or incisifoUa^. We have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVth Centurg 
is far from accurate. 

1530. “Another is the IcadhtL This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour ?). It 
looks like a sheeji’s stomach stuftecl and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like afilbei’t. . . 
The finxit is very adhesive, and on account 
of this adhesive quality many rub their 
‘mouths with oil before eating tixem. They 
grow not only from the branches and trunk 
of the tree, but from its i-oots. You would 
say that the tree was all hung round wdth 
haggises !” — Leyden and ErJdnds Baber. 
325. 

Here hadJiil represents the Hind, 
name hathal. The j)ractice of oiling 
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tlie lips oil account of the “ adhesive 
quality” (or as modern mortals would 
call it, ‘ stickiness ’) of the jack, is 
still usual among natives, and is the 
theme of a proverb on premature pre- 
cautions : 

Gdch% men Kathal, liontk men tel ! “You 
have oiled your lips whilst the jack still 
hangs on the tree I ” 

We may observe that the call of the 
Indian cuckoo is in some of the Gangetic 
districts rendered by the natives as “jShr- 
thal-pakka ! Katkal-pctkkd I i.e. “Jack’s 
ripe,” the bird ai>pearing at that season. 

c. 1590. “In Sircar Hajy poor there are 
plenty of the fruits ‘ called Kathul and 
Budhnl ; some of the first are so large as 
to be too heavy for one man to carry. ” — 
(Tladwiii^is Affeen, ii. 25. 

1563. “jR. What fruit is that which is 
’ as big as the largest (coco) nuts? 

“ O. You just now ate the chestnuts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall 
eat the envelopes of these ... 

“ B. They taste like a melon ; but not so 
good as the better melons. 

“ 6>. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature they are ill to digest ; or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often issue 
from the body quite unchanged. I don’t 
much use them. They are called in Mala- 
var jacas ; in Canarin and Guzerati pands. 

. . The tree is a great and tall one ; and the 
fruits grow from the wood of the stem, right 
up it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits.”— f. 111. 

1673. “Without the town (Madras) 
grows their Rice . . . Jawks, a Coat of 
Armour over it, like an Hedg-hog’s, guards 
its weighty 'EvmtJ— Fryer, 40. 

1810. “The jack- wood .... at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as fine a 
gfrain .” — Maria Graham, 101.- 

1878. “The monstrous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine 
of tastes and smells.” — Fh. Bohinson, In 
My Indian Garden, 49-50. 

It will be observed that the older 
authorities mention two varieties of the 
fruit by the names of sliaM and harhl 
or modifications of these, dil^erent 
kinds according to Jordanus, only 
from different parts of the tree accord- 
ing to Ibn Batuta. P. Yincenzo Maria 
(1672) also distinguishes^ two kinds, 
one of which he calls G-iacIia 
the other Giacha papa or girasole. And 
Eheede, the great authority on Malabar ‘ 
plants, says (hi. 19): 

^‘Of this tree, however, they I'eckon 
more than 30 varieties, distinguished by the 


* This is in Blochmann’s ed. of the Persian 
harhal, which is a Hind, name for the Artocarpus 
Jjakoocha, of Eoxh. 


quality of tlieir^ fruit, but all may be re- 
duced to two kinds ; the fruit of one kind 
distinguished by plump and succulent pulp 
of delicious honey flavour, being the naraka ; 
that of the other, filled with softer and 
more flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being 
the TsjaltapaJ 

More modern wiiters seem to have 
less perception in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fullj^ and sympathetically into native 
tastes. Prurysays, however, “There 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey- jack is by far the sweetest 
and best.” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovicus Romanus, in 
his fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigaciouns, and Christopherus a 
Costa in his cap. ^of laca, and Gracia 
ab Horto, in the Second Booke and 
fourth Chapter,” saith the learned 
Paludanus . . . And if there be any- 
body so unreasonable, so say we too, — 
by all means let him do so ! * 

Jackal, s. The Cards aureus, L., 
seldom seen in the da;^d}inie, unless it 
be fighting with the vultures 'for car- 
rion, but in shrieking multitudes, or 
rather what seem multitudes from the 
noise they make, entering the pre- 
cincts of villages, towns, of Calcutta 
itself, after dark, and startling the new 
comer with them hideous yells. Our 
word is not apparently Anglo-Indian, 
being taken from the Turkish cIiakdL 
But the Pers. shaghrd is close, and 
Sansk. srigala, ‘ the howler,’ is jn'o- 
bably the first form. The common 
Hind, word is gldar. The j ackal takes 
the place of the fox as the object of 
hunting “meets ” in India ; the indi- 
genous fox being too small for sport. 

1554. “ Non procul inde audio magnum 
clamoreni et velut lioniinum irridentium 
insultantiunique voces. Interrogo quid 
sit j . narrant mihi ululatum esse besti- 
arum, quas Turcae Ciacales vocant. , — 

Busbeq. Epist. i. p. 78. 

1615, “The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and sheejje for feare of laccals 
(in my opinion no other than Poxes), where- 
of an infinite number do lurke in the ob- 
scure vaults.”— Relation, <Cr., 205. 

1616. . . those jackalls seem to he 
wild Boggs, who in great comx^anies run 


* A part of tliis article is derived from the notes 
to Jordanus by one of the present writers. We may 
add, in aid of such further investigation, that 
Paludanus is the Latinized name of v.d. Broeeke, 
the commentator on Liiisclioten. “Lodovicus 
Romanus” is our old friend Varthema, and 
“ Gracia ab Horto ” is Garcia Be Orta. 
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up and down in the silent night, much dis- 
quieting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyse.” — Terry ^ ed. 16*65, p. 371. 

1653. “ Le schekal est vn espece de chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
ten’e, et sort la nuit criant trois ou quatre 
fois h certaines heures .” — De la Boullaye-le- 
ed. 1667, p. 254. 

1672. There is yet another kind of 
beast which they call Jackhalz ; they are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in- 
habitants beset the graves of their dead 
with heavy stones.”— (Germ. ed.). 
422. 

1673. An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox). ” — Fryer, 53. 

1681 . ** For here are many Jackalls, which 
catch their Henes, some Tigres that destroy 
their Cattle ; but the greatest of all is the 
King; whose endeavour is to keep them 
poor and in want.” — Knox, Ceylon, 87. On 
p. 20 he writes Jacols. 

1711. “ Jackcalls are remarkable for 

Howling in the Night ; one alone making 
as much noise as three or four Our Bogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
half a Bozen of them got together.”— 
Lockyer, 382. 

1810. Oolebrooke {Essays, ii. 109) spells 
shakal. ■ But Jackal was already English, 
c. 1816.^ 

The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, 
Bayed from afar, complainingly.” 

Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 
1880. “The mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (of Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun-fire.”— Eev. Feb. 14. 

Jack-snipe of English, sportsmen 
is GalUnago gallinula, Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, Q, scolopa- 
cmzis, Bonap. 

Jackass Copal. This is a trade 
name, and is a capital specimen cf 
Hobson- Johson. It is, according to Capt. 
Burton, a corruption of chahazi. 

^ There are three qualities of copal 
in the Zanzibar market. 1. Sandarusi 
or “Tree Copal,’ gathered direct 
from the tree which exudes it [Trachj- 
lobium IlossamMcense), 2. ChaJcdzi or 
chahazzi, dug from the soil, but seem- 
ing of recent origin, and priced on a 
par with No. 1. 3. The genuine /S'an- 
darusi, or true Copal (the Anime oi 
the English market), which is also 
fossil, but of ancient production, and 
bears more than twice the piico of 
1 & 2 (see Sir J. Kirh in J. Linn. Soc, 
(Botany) for 1871). Of the meaning 
of cliakazi we have no authentic infor- 
mation. But considering that a pitch 


made of copal and oil is used in luitch, 
and that the cheaper copal w'ould 
natoaliy be used for such a purpose, 
we may suggest as probable that the 
word IS a corr. oijalmzi, and » ^ ship- 
copal.’ ^ 

Jaequete, Towm and Cape, n.p. 
jme name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme 
west horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, 
where stands the temple of Bwarka 
(q.v.). Also applied by the Portu- 
guese to the G-ulf of Cutch. See quo- 
tation from Gamoens under Biul- 
Sind. The last important map that 
gives this name, so far as wm are 
aware, is Aaron Arrowsmith’s great 
Map of India, 1816, in which Bwurka 
appears under the name of Juggut- 

1525. (Melequyaz) “holds the revenue of 
Lrystna, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage of gen- 
toos which is called Grj/s??, a. ... Xm- 
hran^a das Cousas da India, 35. 

1553. ‘‘ From the Biul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that heathenism, 
with a noble town, to our city Biu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues.”— Fanus, 

I. IX. 1. ' 

1555. “ Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea-weeds.”— Ali, p. 77 . 

1726. In Valentyn’s map we find Ja- 
jnarked as a town (at the west point 
of F^thiawar) and Enceada da Jaauete for 
the Gnlf of Cutch. ^ 

. “ The next sea-port town to Baet, 

^ Jigat. It stands on a I’oint of low 
Land, called Cape Jigat. The City makes 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 
high Steeples. Ham. i, 135. 

1813. “Jigat . on it is a 

pagoda ; the place where it stands was 
formerly called Jigat More, hut now by 
the Hindoos Dorecur {L e. Dwarka, q. v.). 

At a distance the pagoda has very much 
the appearance of a ship under sail .... 
Great numbers of pilgrims from the interior 
visit Jigat pagoda . . .'^—hfilburn, I 150. 

1841. “ Jigat called also Bwarka, 
from the large temple of Bwarka standing 
near the coast. 5th edition of Horsburgies 
Directory, !. 

Jade, s.^ The well-kuowu mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so won- 
derfully wrought in that and other 
Asiatic countries; the yashn of tho 
Persians ; neplmte of mineralogists. 

The derivation of the word has been, 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
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Tersy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with, the yada-tCish, the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to r. Tlyahinth, quoted in a 
note with which w'e were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, a 
bezoar (q.v.). 

Major Eaverty, in his translation of 
the Ta'bahtdA-’Ndsii% in a passage 
referring to the regions of Tuhharistan 
and Bfimirm, has the following : 

“ That tract of country has also been 
famed and celebrated, to the utter- 
most parts of the countries of the 
world, for its mines of gold, silver, 
rubies, and crystal, bejadah [jade], 
and other [precious] things ” (p. 421). 
On bejadah his note runs : “ The name 
of a gem, by some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
saj)phire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This inteiqu’etation seems 
however chiefly, if not ^altogether, 
suggested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of hejada^ as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Prof. 
Max Muller, in an interesting letter 
to the Times, dated Jan. 10th, 1880, 
states that the name jade was not 
known in Europe till after the dis- 
covery of America, and that the jade 
brought from America was called by 
the Spaniards de ijada, because 
it was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin (Sp. ijada) ; for like reasons to 
which it was also called la-pis nepliri’- 
ticus, whence nephrite (see Bailey, 
below). Skeat, s.v. says: “It is of 
unknown origin ; but probably Ori- 
ental. Prof. Cowell finds yedd a 
material out of which ornaments are 
made, in the Divydvaddna ; but it 
does not seem to be Sanskrit.” Prof. 
Muller’s etymology seems incontro- 
vertible ; but the present work has 
afforded various examples of curious 
etymological coincidences of this 
kind. 

1730. “Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olive, esteemed for its 
Hardness and Yirtues by the Turks' and 
Boles, who adorn their fine Babres with it ; 
and said to be a preservative against the ne- 
pliritick Colick .” — Bailees Eng, Eict, s. v. 

Jadoo, s. Hind, from Pers. 
conjuring, magic, hocus-pocus. 

Jadoogur, s. Properly Hind, jadu^ 


glmr, ‘ conjurin "-house. ’ The term 
commonly applied by natives to a 
Freemason’s Lodge, when there is one, 
at an English station. On the Bom- 
bay side it is also called Shaitan 
hhdna (see Burton’s Sind Revisited), a 
name consonant to the ideas of an 
Italian priest who intimated to one of 
the present writers that ho had heard 
the raising of the devil was practised 
at Masonic meetings, and asked his 
friend’s opinion as to the fact. In S. 
India the Lodge is called Talai-vetta- 
Kovil, ‘ Out-head Temple,’ because part 
of the rite of initiation is supposed to 
consist in the candidate’s head being 
cut off and jmt on again. 

Jafna, Jafnapatam, n.p. The very 
ancient Tamil settlement, and capital of 
the Tamil kings on the singular j)enin- 
sula which forms the northernmost part 
of Ceylon. The real name is, according 
to Emerson Tennent, Yalpannan, and 
it is on the whole probable that this 
name is identical with the Galiba 
(Prom.) of Ptolemy. 

1553. “ . . . the Kingdom Triqiflnamale, 
which at the upper end of its coast ad- 
joins another called Jafanapatam, which 
stands at the northern point of the island.” 
— Barros, III. ii. cap. 1. 

c. 1566. In Oesare de’ Federici it is writ- 
ten Grianifanpatan. —i2a?jw«szo, iii. 390v. 

Jaggery, s. Coarse- brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms. The wild date 
tree {Phoenix sylvestris, Eoxb.), Hind. 
khajur, is that which chiefly supphes 
palm- sugar in Griizerat and Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caryota, and the 
coco-palm all give it ; the first as the 
staple of Tinnevelly and northern 
Ceylon; the second chiefly in southern 
Ceylon, where it is known to Euro- 
peans as the Jaggery Palm {Icitfd of 
natives) ; the third is much drawn for 
toddy (q.v.) in the coast districts of 
Western India, and this is occasionally 
boiled^or sugar. Jaggery is usually 
made in the form of small round cakes. 
Grreat quantities are produced in Tin- 
nevelly, where the cakes used to pass 
as a kind of currency (as cakes of salt 
used to pass in parts of Africa, and in 
Western China), and do even yet to 
some small extent. 

The word jaggery is only another 
form of sugar (q.v.), being hke it a 
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corruj)tioii of the Sansh. iiai'kard, Kon- 
kani, aahkara. 

1516. “ Sugar of palms, which they call 

xagara. ” — JBm'bosa, 59. 

1553. Exports from the Maldives “ also 
of fish-oil, coco-nuts, and jagara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar.” 
— Aarros, Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1561. “Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees.” — Co'rrea, Lendas, i. 2, 592. 

1563. “And after they have drawn this 
pot of eurcty if the tree gives much they 
draw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either hy sun or fire, and this they 
call jagra.” — Garcia^ f. 67. 

c. 1567. “ There come every yeere frmn 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteens 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra.” — Caesar Frederike 
in Hcdd. ii. 344. 

1598. “Of the afoi’esaid sum they like- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra; 
they seeth the water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it becometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour.” 
— Lmschoten, 102. 

1616. “Some small quantity of wine, 
but not common, is made among them ; 
they call it Baak, distilled from Sugar, and 
a spicy rinde of a tree called Jagra, . , 

— Tcj'rii, ed. 1665, p. 365. 

1727. “The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 
produceth Jaggery, a kind of sugar, and 
Copera^ or the kernels of the Nut dried.” — 
A. Ham, i. 306. 

c. 1750-60. “Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it” (cocoq^alm}. — Grose, i. 
47. 

1807. “The Tari or fermented juice, 
and the Jagory or inspissated juice of the 
Palmira tree . . . are in this country more 
esteemed than those of the wild date,* which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Bengalese.” 
— F. Buchanan, Mysore, &c., i. 5. 

1860. “ In this state it is sold as jaggery 
in the bazaars, at about three farthings per 
pound.” — Fennenfs Geylmi, ii. 524. 

Jaglieer, JagMre, s. Pers. jjKfir 
(lit. ‘place-holding’). An assign- 
ment of land and of its rent as 
annuity. 

c. 1666. “ . . . Not to speak of \vhat they 
finger out of the Pay of every Horseman, 
and of the number of the Horses ; which 
certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghirs, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.” — Bernier, E. T., 66. 

1673. “ It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 

ance the Income of six Villages ; over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another.” — Fryer, 120, 


“ Jageah, an Annuity.”— Id. Index, vi. 

1768. “Isay, Madam, I know nothing of 
books ; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp-act, or a jaghire, 
I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them.”— Mr. Lofty, in The 
GoodrNatiired Man, Act II. 

1778. “Should it be more agreeable to 
! the parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 
ajagghire. 

'"‘Sir John. Ajagghire? 

“ Thomas. The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Income .”— The 
JTabob, i. 1. 

We believe the traditional stage pro- 
nunciation in these passages is Jag Hire 
(assonant^ in both syllables to Quay Mire ) ; 
and this is also the pronunciation given in 
some dictionaries. 

1778. “ . , . Jaghires, which were always 
rents arising from lands.”— Orme, ed. 1803, 
ii. 62. 

1809. “ He was nominally in possession 
of a larger jaghire.”— Valentia, I 401. 

A territory adjoining Port St. George 
was long known as the Jaghire, or the 
Companies Jaghire, and is often so men- 
tioned in histories of last century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1763, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorate of Chen- 
galput and present Collectorate of Madras. 

Jagheerdar, s. Pers. Hind. /tiyir- 
dar, the holder of a jagheer. 

1826. “ The Besident, many officers, 
men of rank .... jagheerdars, 'Brahmins, 
and Pundits, vrere present, assembled round 
my father.” — JPandm^ang Mari, B8d. 

1883. “ The Sikhs administered the 
country hy means of jagheerdars, and 
jpaid them by their jagheers : the English 
administered it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they endea- 
voured to lower the land-tax, and to intro- 
duce grand material reforms,”— PosworiJ/i 
Smith, L. of Lm'd Lawrence, i, 378. 

Jain, s. and adj. The non-Brah- 
minical sect so called ; believed now to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. Thex’e are a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 
parts of the Madras Presidency, hut in 
the middle ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and North- 
ern India and Behar. The Jains are 
generally merchants, and some have 
been men of enormous wealth (see 
OolehrooJeds Essays, i. 378, seqq.). The 
name is Sansk. jaina, meaning a fol- 
lower of jina. The latter -word is a 
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title applied to certain saints wor- 
shipped by the sect in the place of 
gods ; it is also a name of the Bud- 
dhas. 

An older name for the followers of 
this sect appears to have been A%- 
fjrantha,^ proi^erly the title of Jain 
ascetics only (otherwise Yatis), 

Jail-khana, S. A hybrid word for 

a gaol,’ commonly used in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Jaleebote, s. JCdlhdt, A marine 
corruption of jolly-boat (Eoebuck). 
See (xallivat. 

Jam, s. Jam; a title borne by cer- 
tain chiefs in Kutch, in Kattywar, and 
on the lower Indus. The derivation is 
very obscure (see JEUiot, i. 495). Por 
an example of use see Sir C. Napier, 
s.v. dawk. 

Jamboo or Jumboo, s. The Eose- 
apple, Suge7iia jamhos, L,, Jambosavul’- 
gatds, Decand. ; Sansk. jamhl^ Hind. 
jam, Jamhu, jamrul, &c. This is the 
use in Bengal, but there is great con- 
fusion in application, both colloquially 
and in books. The name jamhu is 
applied in some parts of India to the 
exotic guava (q. v.), as well as to 
other species of Etige^iia ; including 
the jdmun, with which the rose-apple is 
often confounded in books. They are 
very different fruits, though they have 
been both classed by Linnaeus under 
the genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under Jamoou). 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name lamhos, and 
says (1563) it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Eugenia 
Malaccensis, L., 'which is stated in 
Forbes Watson’s Catalogue of no- 
menclature to be called in Bengal , 
Maldha Jamrul, and in Tamil Malakd 
maram, f.e., ‘ Malacca tree.’ The 
Sanskrit name jamlnl is, in the Malay 
language, applied with distinguishing 
adjectives, to all the species. 

1672. P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Giambo dTndia, with great precision, and 
also the jliambo di China, — no doubt J. 
malaccenm , — but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673. ‘ ‘ In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes.”— 46. 

See Burnell, S. Indkm PahteograpJiy, p. 47, 


1727. Their Jambo Malacca (at Goa) 
is very beautiful and i)leasant.” — A. Ham, 
i. 255. 

1810. “The jumboo, a species of rose- 
apple, with its lowers like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem .” — Maria 
Graham, 22. 

James and Mary, n.p. The name 
of a famous sand-bank in the Hoogly 
E. below Calcutta, which has been 
fatal to many a ship. It is mentioned 
under 1748, in the record of a survey 
of the river quoted in Lowy, p. 10. It is 
a common allegation tha't this name is 
a corruption of the Hind, words jal 
mart, with the supposed meaning of 
‘ dead water.’ But the real origin of 
the name dates, as Sir George Bird- 
wood has shown, out of India Office 
records, from the wreck of a vessel 
called the “ Royal James and Maryj^ 
in September, 1694, on that sand-bank 
{Letter to the Court, from CJmttanuUee, 
Dec. 19th, 1694). 

Jamoon, s. Hind, jdmun, jdman, 
jdmli, &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jamholana, Lanik. (Oalyptranthes jam- 
holana of Willdenow, Byzygium jamho- 
lanum of Decand. ) This seems to be con- 
founded 'with the Eugenia jamhos, or 
Eose-apple (see Jamboo, above) by the 
author of a note on Leyden’s Baber, 
wdiich Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
apparentl^^, as regards the botanical 
name, by Capt. Burton. The latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. ;The name jamhu 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes 
the confusion spoken of. In native 
practice the stones of this fruit have 
been alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13*'^ ‘ ‘ The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which thej^ call jam-iin, 
and which resembles an olive ; It has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
—Ibn Batuta, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans- 
lators write tchoumodn (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, hut 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530. “ Another is the jaman 

It is on the whole a fine looking tree. Its 
fruit resembles the black grax)e, but has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good.”-^ 
Baber, 325. 

The note on this runs : “This, Dr. Hunter 
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says, is the Eugenia Jamholcvna, the rose- 
apple {Eugenia jamloUma, but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
jamhu. — D . W. ) . The j ilmaii has no resem- 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

1563. ‘‘I will eat of those olives, , at 

least they look like such ; but they are 

very astringent [ponticas) as if binding, , 

and yet they do look like ripe Cordova 
olives. 

0. They are called jambolones, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
■myrtle grove ; in its leaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
•of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.”' — Garcia, 

1859. “The Indian janili. ... It is a 
noble tree, which adorns some^ of the coast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson-like fruit, with a pleasant sub- 
acid flavour.”— in J. M. G. /S'., 
xxix. 36. 

Jangar, s. A raft. Toit. jangada. 
’This word, chiefly colloquial, is the 
Tamil-Malayalam sliangudam. It is a 
word of particular interest as being 
one of the few Bravidian words pre- 
served in the remains of classical 
antiquity, occurring in the Feriplus 
as our quotation shows. Bluteau 
does not call the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90. “ The vessels belonging to these 
places {Gamara, Poduce, and Bopatma oi\ the 
east coast) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
{Dirnyrice), and others also called 'Za.yya.fio.^ 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together; and again those 
biggest of all which sail to Chryse and 
Granges, and are called KoMvSCotjiiovTap ^ — 
Feriplus, in MullePs Geog. Gr. Min. , i. 

c. 1504. “He held in readiness many 
jangadas of timber.” — Correa, Eendas, I., 
i. 470. 

c. 1540. . . . and to that purj)ose 

had already commanded two great Rafts 
(jagadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering into the Port.” — 
Pinto {oxi$. cap. xlvi.) in Copan, p. 56. 

1553. “. . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 men.”— 
Barros, II. i. 5. 

1598. “ Such as stayed in the ship, some 
tooke herds, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (which y® 
Portingals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 


The first part of this name for boats or ships 
is most probably the Tam, hollowed ; 

the last dckm=.'hQaV’'— Burnell, S. I. Palaeography, 
012 . 


lives, but of all those there came but two 
men safe to shore.” — Lmschoten, jj. 147. 

1602. “Por his object was to see if he 
could rescue^ them in jangadas, which he 
ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars.”— doitio, Dec. IV., 
liv. iv., cap. 10. 

1756. “ . . . having set fire to a jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh.” — Capt. 
JaeJeson, m Dalrymplds Or. Pep. i. 199. 

Jangomay, Zangomay, Jamahey, 
&c., n.p. The town and state of 
Siamese Laos, called by the Burmese 
Zimme, by the Siamese Xieng-mai or 
Kiang-mai, &c. , is so called in narra- 
tives of the 17 th century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this 
place were made by the E. I. Company 
in the early part of the 1 7th century, 
of which notice will he found in Pur- 
chas, Pilgrimage, and Sainsbury, 
invol. i. (1614), pp. 311, 325 ; (1615) 

. 425 ; (1617) ii., p. 90. The place 
, as again become the scene of commer- 
I cial and political interest ; an English 
! Vice-Consulate has been established; 
and a railway survey undertaken. 

1553. (Barros illustrates the position of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the ’i)alm 
downwards) “And as regards the western 
part, following always the sinew of the 
forefinger, it will correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to soxith 
along which lie the kingdom of Avti, and 
Brem4, and Jangoma.”— III. ii. 5. See 
also under Judea. 

c. 1587. ‘ ‘ I went from Pegu, to lamayhey, 
which is in the Countrey of -the Langeiannes, 
whom we call langomes ; it is five and 
twentie dayes iourney to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . Hitherto lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Muske, G-old, Silver, and many 
things of China worke.” — K. Pitch, in 
HaUuyt, ii. 

c. 1606. “ “ But the people, or most part 
of them, fled to the territories of the King 
of Jai^oma, where they were met by the 
Padre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating. . . — Bocarro, 

136. 

c. 1615, “ The King (of Pe^u) which now 
r-eigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Syarn , . . the town and 
Idngdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Thomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from SyainhY 
Master Lucas Anthoniso7i, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of certaine 
goods sent along with him for that purpose.” 
— W, Methold, in Purchas, v. 1006. 

Japan, n.p. Mr. Giles says : “ Our 
word is from Jeli-pim, the Dutch or- 



of tliose of Jappon {do Japdo) to be exceed- 
ing kind and courteous.” — Pinto, orig. cap. 
cxxxiv. {Cogan's E. T., p. 173). 

1553. “After leaving to tbe eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see Loo Choo) and of 
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thograpliy of the Japanese Nippon J 
"What the Dutch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. 

A form closely resembling Japan, 
as we pronounce it, must have pre- 
vailed, among foreigners at least, in 
China as early as the 13th century ; 
for Marco Polo calls it C/^^pc«^-gu or 
J'ipan-'ka, a name representing the 
Chinese ZhUpim-Kwe (‘ Sun-origin- 
Ivingdom’), the Kingdom of the Sun- 
rise or Extreme Orient, of which the 
word Nipon or Niphon, used in Jaj)an, 
is said to be a dialectic variation. 

But as there was a distinct gap in 
Western tradition between the 14th 
century and the 16th, when Japan 
again became known, no doubt w’e, 
or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfurcl 
gives as Jdpumj and Jdpang, 

1298. ‘ ‘ Chipangu is an Island towards 
the east in the high seas 1,500 miles distant 
from the Continent ; and a very great Island 
it is. The peojile are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . .” — Marco Polo, 
bk. iii. ch. 2. 

1505. . and not far off they took 

a ship belonging to the King of Calichut ; out 
of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; ' including Mccccc. 
X^earls worth 8,000 ducats ; also three astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such as are 
not used by our astrologers, large and well- 
\vrought, which I hold in the highest estima- 
tion. They say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruments. . 

— Letter from the K. of ^Portugal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K. of Ca.stiUc (Ferdinand). 
Beprint by A. Burnell, 1881, pi. 8. 

1521. ‘ ‘ In going by this course we passed 

near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarctic pole, and 
is called Cipanghn.” — Pigafetta, Magellan's 
Voyage, Hak. }Soc., 07. 

Here the name appears to be taken from 
the chart or Mappe-Monde which was 
carried on the voyage. Cipanghu appears 
by that name on the globe of Martin 
Behaini (1492), but 20 degrees north, not 
south, of the equator. 

1545. “Kowas for us three Portugal s, 
having_ nothing to sell, we emjjloyed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these Gentiles, which were 
very sumptuous and rich, whereinto the 
Bonzes, who are their priests, received us 


the lapons {dos Japocs], and the great 
province of Meaco, which for its great size 
we know not whether to call it Island ox- 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antixiodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon.” — Barros, I., 
ix. 1. 

1573. 

“ Esta meia escondida, que responde 

De longe a China, donde vem biiscar-se, 

He Japao, onde nasce la priita fina, 

Que illustrada sera co’ a Lei divina.”’ 

Cmnoes, x. 131. 

By Burton : 

“This Bealm half -shadowed, China’s 
empery 

afar x-eflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whose virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with the Law 

Divine.” 

1727. “Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Britain.” — A. Ham., 
ii. 306. 

Jargon, Jarcoon, s. Or Zircon; 
the mime of a precious stone often 
mentioned by Avriters of tbe 16th cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
Avhich there seems to bo a little ob- 
scurity. The English Cyclopaedia, 
and the Times Beview’er of EmanueFs 
book On Frecious SUj7ies (18 66) identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times imder the form 
giagomM irndi jagonza), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identifies it 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error, Jagonza looks like a corruption 
oi jacmtlius. And Hauy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and Jiyacmth under 
the common name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya-- 
cinth is applied to those stones, con- 
sisting of silicate of zirconia, “ which 
present bright colours, considerable • 
transparency, and smooth shining- 
surfaces. , . . The variety from 

Ceylon, which is colourless, or has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon'^'' {Sysi. of Mineral,, 3rd ed., 
1850,379—380). 

The word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span, a- 
zarcooi, a word of which there is a 
curious history in JDozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. zarca is ‘a woman 
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with. Hue eyes/ and this comes from 
Ar. zarM, fern, of azralc, ‘ blue.’ 
This has led the lexicograj)hers above' 
referred to astray, and azarcon has 
been by them defined as a ‘ bine earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azarcon 
really aj)plies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver- 
milion, as does the Port, zarcao, 
marcao^ and its i:)roper sense is as 
the Diet, of the Sp. Academy says 
(after repeating the inconsistent i 
explanation and etymology of Oo- 
barruvias), “ an intense orange-colour, | 
Lat. color aureicsj’ This is from the 
Arab, zarhun, which in Ibn Baithar is 
explained as synonymous with saUMn, 
and asmr/, “which the Greeks call 
sandix” ix. cinnabar or vermilion (see 
Sontheimer’ s Ehn JBeithar^ i. 44, 530). 
And the word, as Dozy shows, occufs 
in Pliny under the form syrimm (see 
quotations below), 

The eventual etjmiologj^ is almost 
certainly Persian, either zurym, ‘gold 
colour,’ as Marcel Devic suggests, or 
dzargtm (perhajDS more properly dzar- 
yUnyhom dzar, ‘fire’), ‘ fiame-coloui%’ 
as Dozy thinks. 

A.D. c. 70. ‘‘ Hoc ergo adulteratur 

minium in officinis sociorurn, et nbivis 
Syrico. Quonam modo Syricum fiat suo 
loco docebinius, sublini autem Syrico 
minium conpendi ratio denionstrat.’* — 
Flin. N. H., XXXIII. vii. 

,, “Inter facticios est et Syricum, 
quo minium sublini diximus. Pit autem 
Binopide et sandyce mixtis.” — Id, XXXV. 
vi. , ■ . 

1796. “The artists of Ceylon j^repare 
rings and beads of canes, wblcb contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found in that island. These assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Ceikm, and 
are so_ called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours. PrtoKwo, Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 

(This is a very loose translation. Pka 
Paolino evidently thought Jargon was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture' of 
stones, as it is applied to a mixture of 
languages). 

1813. “The colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow.” 
— I, Mcme. A Treatise on Diamonds. Ac, 
119. 

1860. “The ‘ Matura Diamonds ’ which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
tints, the former jp^ssing for rubies.” — 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 38. 

^Jarool, s. The Lagerstroemia re- 
ginae, Eoxb., jdruL A tree very 
extensively diffused in the forests of 
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Eastern and Western India and Pegu. 
It furnishes excellent boat-timber, and 
is a splendid flowering tree. 

“ An exceeding glorious tree of 
the Concan jungles, in the month of 
May robed as in imperial purple, with, 
its terminal panicles of large shovy 
purple flowers, I for the first time 
introduced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it Flos regime .” — 
Birdwood, MS. 

1850. “ Their forests are frequented by 
timber-cutters, who fell jarool, a magnifi- 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and there- 
fore in universal use for boat building.” 
— Hooker, Him. Jowmals, ed. 1855, ii.. 
318. 

1855. “ Much of the way from Eangoon 
also, by the creeks, to the great river, was 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
jarool, covered with purple blossoms, made 
a noble figure.” — Blackwood'' s Mag., May,. 
1856,538. 

Jask, Jasques, Cape-, n.p. 

Eds Jdshak, a point on the eastern side 
of the Gulf of Oman, near the en-- 
trance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 miles 
south of a port of the same name.. 
The latter was frequented by the 
vessels of the English Company whilst 
the Portuguese held Ormus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1622) the English trade 
I was moved to Gombroon (q.*v.). 

' The peninsula of which Cape Jask,is> 
i the point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushire; and a 
company of native infantry is quar- 
tered there. 

aj)pears in Yakut as “ a large 
island between the land of Oman and 
the Island of Eish.” No island coz’res- 
ponds to this description, and probably 
the reference is an incorrect one to 
Jash (see Diet, de la Ferse, p. 149). 

By a curious misajzprehension, Cape 
Jasques seems to have been Englished 
as Cape James (see Dunnes Or. Ham- 
gator, 1780, p. 94). 

1553. “ Crossing from this Cape Mo§aii- 
dan to that opposite to it called Jasque, 
which with it forms the mouth of the strait, 
we enter on the second section (of the 
coast) ^according to our division. . , .” — 
Barros, I. ix. i. 

1572. 

“Mas deixemos o estreito, e o conhecido 
Cabo de Jasque, dito ja Carpella,^ 

Com todo o sen terreno mal querido 
Da natura, e dos dons usados della. . 

ICainoes, x. 105. 
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By Burton : ' 

^‘But now the ISTan'ows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Cari^ella called by those of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 
by Nature niggard of her normal 
store. ...” 

1614. Per Postscript. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to contentt, 
and y*^ you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
I thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y® Pilotts have informed mee of Jasques, 
is a towne standinge neere edge of a 
‘Straightte Sea Coast where a shij) may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y® 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye bee 
nearer. Jasque is 6 Gemes from Onnus 
southwards and six Gemes^i) is 60 cosses 
makes 30 leagues. Jasqnes lieth from 
Muschet east. From Jasques to Sinda is 
200 cosses or 100 leagues. At Jasques 
com only they have northe winde w«^^ blow- 
ethe trade out of y® Persian Gulfe. Mischet 
is on y® Arabian Coast, and is a little jjortte 
■of Portugalls.” — MS, Letter from JSfich. 
Pownton, dd. 22nd November, 1614, in 
India Office. 

1617. ‘‘There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Cape of Rosalgate (q.v.) with the inten- 
tion of making a fort at Jasques in Persia, 
as a point from which to plunder our 
■cargoes. . . .” — Bocarro, 672. 

1727. “I’ll travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Indiistan, or the Great MogiiVs 
Empire. All the Shore from Jasques to 
finely, is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Stran- 
gers. . . A. Bam. i. 115, 

Jaun, s. This is a term used in 
^Calcutta, and occasionally in Madinas, 
iOf which the origin is unknown to the 
present writers. It is, or was, applied 
to a small palanMn carriage, such as 
is commonly used by business men in 
going to their offices, &c. 

c. 1836. 

“Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green. 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . , .” 
Bole-Ponjis, by B. M. ' Parker^ ii. 215. 

Java, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, 
as our first quotation shows, in Ptole- 
my’s fables. His ^la^aBLov repi'esents 
with singular correctness what was 
probably the Prakrit or popular form 

* This word appears to road Geme, though the 
writing is difficult to one who is not expert. Nor 
can we suggest any measure =10 kos. The Gan- 
(see Gow) is 4 kos ; the yojana Qvjojm is sometimes 
stated to be 8 kos; 


of Tavadvlpa (see under Dili and 
MaMive), and his interpretation of the 
Sanskrit is perfectly correct. It will 
still remain a question whether Yava 
was not applied to some cereal more 
congenial to the latitude than barley,’^ 
or was^ (as is possible) an attempt to 
give an Indian meaning to some 
aboriginal name of similar sound. 
But the sixth of our quotations, 
the transcript and translation of a 
Sanskrit inscription in the Museum at 
Batavia by Mr. Holle, which we owe 
to the kindness of Prof. Hern, indi- 
cates that a signification of wealth in 
cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civiliza- 
tion. ^ This inscription is most in- 
teresting, as it is the oldest dated 
inscription yet discovered upon Java- 
nese soil. Till a recent time it was 
not known that there was any mention 
of Java in Sanskrit literature, and 
this was so when Lassen published 
the 2nd vol. of his Indian Antiquities 
(1849). But ill fact Java was men- 
tioned in the Bamayana, though a 
perverted reading disguised the fact 
until the publication of the Bombay 
edition in 1863. The passage is given 
in our second quotation ; and we also 
give^ passages from two later astro- 
nomical works whose date is approxi- 
mately known. The Yava-Kotij or 
Jam Point of these writers is under- 
stood by Prof. Hern to he the eastern 
extremity of the island. 

We have already (see under Benja- 
min) alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdwa^ Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 
to the archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra, 
Prof. Hern, in a paper to which we 
are largely indebted, has indicated 
that this larger application of the term 
was originally Indian. He has dis- 
cussed it in connexion with the terms 
“ Golden and Silver Islands” (Suvania 
dmpa and Efipya dvlpa), which occur 
in the quotation from the Bamayana, 
and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, 
and which evidently were the basis of 
the Chrys§ and ArgyrA which take 
various forms in the writings of the 
Greek and Boman geographers. We 


* Tlie Teutonic word Coni affords a handy in- 
stiince of the varying ai^plieation of the name of a 
cereal to that which is, or lias been, the staple 
grain of each country. Corn in England familiarly 
means ‘ wheat ’ ; in Scotland ‘ oats ' ; in Germany 
‘rye’ ; in America ‘maize,’ 
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cannot giye tlie details of Ms discus- 
sion, blit liis condensed conclusions 
are as follows: (1.) Suvarna-dyipa 
and Yaya-dyipa were according to the 
prevalent representations tbe same; 
(2.) Two names of islands originally 
-distinct were confounded with one 
another ; (3.) Suyarna-dvipa in its 
proper meaning is Sumatra, Yaya- 
dyipa in its proper meaning is Java J 
(4.) Sumatra, or "a part of it, and Java 
were regarded as one whole, doubtless 
because they were politically united ; 
(5.) By Yaya-koti was indicated the 
east point of Java. 

This Indian (and also insular) iden- 
tification, in whole or in part, of 
Sumatra with Java explains a variety 
,of puzzles, e.g. not merely the Arab 
lapplication of Java, but also the as- 
'Cription, in so many passages, of great 
wealth in gold to Java, though the 
island, to which that name properly 
belongs, produces no gold. 

TMs tradition of gold-produce we 
.find in the passages cpioted from 
Ptolemy, from the Eamayana, from 
the Holle inscription, and from Marco 
Polo. It becomes (iiiite intelligible 
when we are taught that Java and 
^Sumatra were at one time both em- 
braced under the former name, for 
vSumatra has always been famous for 
its gold-production. 

{Ancient), “ Search carefully Yava dvipa, 
sadorned by seven Kingdoms, the Gold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Bej^’ond 
Yava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whose top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons.” — Mcmdyana, 
IV., xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A,n. c. 150. “labadiu {'la^aSCov), which 
means ‘ Island of Barley,’ most fruitful 
the island is said to be, and also to pro- 
duce much gold ; also the metropolis is 
said to have the name Argyre (Silver) and 
to stand at the western end of the island.” 
-^jPtokniy, VII. ii. 29. 

414. “ Thus they voyaged for about ninety 
days, when they arrived at a country called 
Ya-va-di [ 4 . 6 . Yava-^vtpa], In this country 
lieretics and Brahmans flourish, but the Law 
•of Buddha hardly deserves mentioning.” — 
J^aMan, ext. in Groeneveldtk Notes from 
‘Chinese Sources. 

A, I), c. 500. ‘‘When the sun rises in 
-Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed {Slddha pur a, i.e. The Portunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-Koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Homans.” — Aryabhata, 
IV. V. 13 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 650. ‘‘ Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadriisvas lies the City 


famous under the name of Yava Koti 
whose walls and gates are of gol(l.^'’—Suryd-' 
XII. v. 38 (from Kern). 

Saka, 654, i.e. a.d. 762. “ Dvipavara/«/ 
Yavakiiyam atulan dhdn-yadivajdihikani 
sampannam kanakakaraih ” . . . the 
incomparably siDlendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold-mines,”-— 
Inscription in Batavia Museum (see above). 

943. “ Eager . . . to study with my own 

eyes the peculiarities of each country, I 
have with this object visited Sind and 
Zanj, and Sanf (see Champa) and Sin 
(China), and Zabaj.” — Mafudl, i. 5. 

„ This Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of Zabaj, which is the empire 
of the Mahrdfy King of the Isles.”— 

163. 

992. “ Djava is situated in the Southern 
Ocean ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.”— 
Groemveldt^s Notes from Chinese Sources, 
pp. 15-17. 

1298. “When you sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, is 
the greatest * Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. , . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the other 
good spices are produced in this island, and 
it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
is found there that no one would believe it 
ventur «4 to tell it.” — Marco Bolo, in 
Bamusio, ii. 51. 

c. 1330. “ In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 3000 miles. 
Now this island is populous exceedingly, 
and is the second best of all islands that 
exist. . . , The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous; . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King: but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him.”— Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 
87-89. 

c. 1349. “She clandestinely gave bhth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world, 
Saba byname . . Jc/ia de" Mar ignolU, 
ill Cathay, 391. 

c. 1444. “ Sunt insulae duae in interior! 
India, e pene extremis orbis finibus, ambae 
Java nomine, quarum altera tribus, altera 
duobus millibus milliarum protenditur 
orientem versus; sed Majoris, Minorisque 
cognomine discernuntur.” — N. Conti, in 
Poggius, Be Var. Fortunae. 

1503. The Syrian bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
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Patriarch Elias, were orckined to go “to 
the land of the Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are between Bahag and Sin 
and Masin” (Mahachin). Assemam, III, 
Ft. i., 592. This Bcihag is probably a relic 
of the Zabaj of the Melation, of Mas’udi, 
and of Al-Biruni. 

1516. “Further on . . . there are many 
islands, small and great, amongst which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great. . . . They say that this island is the 

most abundant country in the world 

There grow pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold. . . .^’—Barbosa, 
197. 

Eeferring to Sumatra, or the Archi- 
2 :)elago in general. 

Balm, 578, i.e. A.r>. 656. “The Prince 
Adityadharma is the Deva of the First 
Java Land (prathamayava-Ww'?-). May he be 
great ! Written in the 57’ear of Saka 578. 
May it be great ! ” — From a Sa7iskrit In- 
scripUon from Pager-Euyong in Menang 
Karbau (Sumatra), xmbld. by FrietMch in 
the Batavian Timnsactiom, vol. xxiii. 

1224. “ Ma’bar (q. v.) is the last part of 

India ; then comes the country of China 
{Bw), the first part of which is Jawa, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sea.” — 
Yakut, i. e5i6. 

,, “ This is some account of remotest 

Bin, which I record without vouching for 
its truth .... for in sooth it is a far off 
land. I have seen no one who had gone 
to it and i^enetrated far into it ; only the 
merchants seek its outlying parts, to wit 
the country laiown as Jawa on the sea- 
coast, like to India ; from it are brought 
Aloeswood (’iZd), camphor, and nard {sunbtil), 
and clove, and mace [hasbdsa), and China 
drugs, and vessels of china-ware.”— Jd.iii.44|. 

Kazwinl speaks in almost* the same 
words of Jawa. He often coj^ies 
Yakut, but perhajDS he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says; “Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence of religion.” — II. 18. 

1298. “When you leave this Island of 
Pen tarn and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name ’tis none so small hut that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. , - etc. — 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300. “ In the mountains of Java 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains 
of Java are very high. It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and 
entire body with needles, and then rub in 
some black substance.” — RasMd-uddin, in 
Elliot, i. 71. 

1328. “ There is also another exceeding 
great island, which is called Jana, which is in 
circuit more than seven [thousand ?] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many 
world’s wonders. Among which, besides 


the finest aromatic spices, this is one, to 
wit, that there be found pygmy men . . . . 
There are also trees producing cloves, which 
when they are in flower emit an odour so 
pungent that they kill every man who 
cometh among them, unless he shut his 
mouth and nostrils. . . . In a certain X)art 
of that island they delight to eat white and 
fat men when they can get them. . , • 

Priar Jo7'da7viis, SO-Bl. 

c. 1330. “Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
I’lnde il faut citer celle de Djawah, grande 
isle c«$15bre x)ar Tabondance de ses drogues 
, . . . au sud de I’isle de Bjawah on re- 
marque la ville de Fansour, d’oti ie camphr© 
Fansofiri tire son nom.” — Gdog. PAhoulfeda^ 

II. pt.ii.l27. 

c. 1346. “After a jDassage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jawa, which' gives 
its name to the htbcmjmoig (see henjamin) 
. . . We thus made ouf* entrance into the 
capital, that is to say the city of Sumatra ; 
a fine large town with a wall of wood and 
towers also of wood.” — IbnBatuta, iv. 228- 
230. 

1553. ^“Ancl so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), 
are all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so 
small a distance from each other their 
nature should vary so much, all the more 
because all the peojile of this Island call 
themselves by the common name of Jawis 
{Jailijs), because they hold it for certain 
that the Javanese (os Jaos) were formerly 
lords of this great Island. . . P—Barros, 

III. v.l. 

1555. “ Beyond the Island of laua they 
sailed along by another called Bali ; and then 
came also vnto other called Aujaue, 0am- 
haba, Solor. . . The course by these Islands 
is about 500 leagues. The ancient cosmo- 
graphers call all these Islands by the name 
lauos ; but late experience hath found the 
names to be very diners as you see.” — 
A7itomo Galvano, old E. T. in Hakluyt, iv. 
423. 

1856. 

“ It is a saying in Goozerat, — 

‘ Who goes to Java 

Never returns. 

If by chance he return, 

Then for two generations to live upon, 

Money enough he brings back.’'” 

^ Peis Maid, h. 82. 

Java-radisk, s. A singular variety 
(BajjJianus cemdatus, L.) of the common 
radish [II, sativus, L.), of which the 
pods, which attain a foot in length, 
are eaten and not the root. It is much 
cultivated in W. India, It is curious 
that the H. name of the common radish 
is muU, from mul, ‘ root,’ exactly ana- 
logous to radish from radix, 

Jawaub, s. Hind. fromArab.iat£?<25, 
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‘ an answer.’ In India it Las, besides 
tMs ordinary meaning, that of ‘dis- 
missal.’ And in Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial it IS especially used for a lady’s 
refusal of an offer ; whence the yerb 
passiye, ‘to he jaiuauFcl,^ 

J awi-b among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

“Grove nods at grove, each alley lias a 
brother, 

And half the idatform just reflects the 
other.” 

Jay, s. The name usually given by 
Europeans to the Ooracias Indica, 
Linn., the NUhant or ‘ blue-throat ’ of 
the Hindus, found all over India. 

Jeel, Ilind./M A stagnant sheet 
of inundation ,* a mere or lagoon. 
Especially applied to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal, 
In Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q*v*)* The Jhlls of Silhet are 
vividly and most accurately described 
(though the word is not used) in the 
following passage : 

c. 1778. “I shall not therefore be dis- 
believed when I say that in pointing my 
boat towards Sylhet I had recourse to my 
compass, the same as at sea, and steered a 
.straight course through a lake not less than 
100 miles m extent, occasionally passing 
through villages built on artifidal mounds : 
but so scanty was the ground that each 
liouse had a canoe attached to it.” — Mon, 
Z/indsay, in Li ves of the Lindsays^ iii. 

1824. “ At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea'of reeds. It was, in 


iact, a vast 1 eel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
iise above the surface of the water, having 
depth enough for a very large vessel. We 
sailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
m a field of corn.” — Meher,LY}l. ' 

o geologist the Jheels and 

ounderbunds are a most instructive region 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
^ permanent depression of 
X . » feet would submerge an immense 

iorr Journals, ed. 
lo55, 11. 26 o. 

Jeetul, s. Hind. Jital, s. A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
oom,^ now entuely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and 
the namo was used by the Portuguese 
for one of their small copper coins in 
the forms ce«s and ^mtoles. The jUal 
of the Eehli coinage of Ala-ud-din 
(c. 1300) was, according to Mr. E. 
Ihomas s calculations, of the silver 
tanga, the coin called in later days 


rupee. It was therefore fust the 
oqmvaleat of oui- modern pice. But 
of course like most modern denomi- 
nations of coin, it kas varied greatly. 

his return brought them [the “iaVSi 

Midfk ’R?tb\?d D-n*'® Jhli ; and 

'iS-K " Pnrohased both the 

lit lie! “ in JEUiot, 

1 I " dirhem sultanl is worth 

3 of the dirhem shasktdnl . . . unci is worth 
d/cjfe, whilst the jital is worth 4 fals • and 
the dirhem hashtkdm, which is exactlv thp 

^ tanga of silver : the 

which catxasiive a copper money larger than 
ceitxls, and pierced in the niMdlo! which 
they say have come from China for inaiiv 
— place is full of them.'” 

tion ca,IcuLv 

tion the dam is divided into 25 iiarts each 
of which IS called a jetal. This^nSnaiT 
division is only used by accountants. 

1078. ‘^8 Juttals, 1 JPar/od, an Imamnary 
ComJ-Fryer (at Sirat), 206. 

c. 1750-60. ‘‘At Carwar 6 pices make 


Jehaud, s. Ar. Jihad, a sacred war of 
Mu^inans against the infidel; which 
bir Herbert Edwai’des called, not very 
neatly, ‘ a crescentade.’ 

1880. “ When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, ttnvarcls the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Tissaphernes ofiei'ed a 
mighty sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the 
people m a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for 
her defence. —Sat Jieviezo, July 17th, 

_ Jelaubee,; s. More properly IL 
yalebi. A rich sweetmeat made of 
sugar and ghee, with a little flour, 
melted and trickled into a pan so as 
to foiin a kind of interlacod work — 
when baked. 

Jd. Bout^ India this is 
applied ^to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for x’oads. It would appear 
from a remark of G. P. Brown (MS. 
notes) to be Telugu 7mIU, which means 
properly ‘shivers, bits, pieces.’ 

Jelum, n.p. The most westerly 
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of tlie ‘‘ Five Eivers ’’ that give 
name to the Punjab, q.v. (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jailam, or Jllam, 
now apparently written Jlvilam, and 
taking this name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jhilam is the 'rdd(r 7 Trj<r 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt. Vitasta, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
BiMcnrrjs, A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is IBehat (see 
lebut). 

1037. “Here he (Mahmud) fell ill, and 
remained sick for 14 days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam 
Baihaki, in Elliot, ii. 139. 

c. 1204. “. . . in the height of the con- 
flict, Shams-ud-Dln, in all his panoply, 
rode right into the water of the river Jilam 
- . . and his warlike feats whilst in that 
water reached such a pitch that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height 
of the waters to the lowest depths of 
Hell. . . A—Tahakdty by Maverty, 604-5. 

^ 1856. 

Hydaspes ! often have thy waves run 
tuned 

To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dii>ped his golden 
casque 

And swam thy swollen flood, until the 
time^ 

When Night the peace-maker, with i)ious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who 
slept 

Cold in their clay, on Chillian’s bloody 
field,” The Banyan Tree, 


sooner 

quitted Iritchmopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of sur- 
prising the City, and . endeavoured to 
gam 500 of the Nabob’s best peons with 
firelocks. The jemautdars, or captains of 
these troops, received his bribes, and pro- 
mised to join.”— 0?w, i. 257 (ed. 1803). 

1817.^ “ . ... Calliaud had commenced 
an intrigue with some of the jematdars or 
caj^tains of the enemy’s troojis, when he 
received intelligence that the Prench had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.”— iii. 175 ^ 

1824. Abdullah ’ was a Mussulman 
con^rtofMr. Gome’s, who had travelled 
in Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and 
accompanied him to England, from whence 
he was returning . . . when the Bishop 
took him into his service as a ‘ jemautdar ’’ 
or head officer of the peons.”— Editor’s Not^* 
to Heher, i. 65 (ed. 1844). 


xs, Jemautdar, &c. Hind. 
b.-Pers. jama'dar, Jama^ 
an aggregate,’ the word in- 
aerally, a leader of a body 
•uals. ^ Technically, in the 
my, it is the title of the 
ak of native officer in a 
f Sepoys, the subadar (q.v.) 
first. In this sense the 
from the reorganisation of 
Q 1768. 

) applied to certain officers 
inder the darogha), of the 
id of other civil departments. 
>er domestic establishments 
ten a jemadar, who is over 
its generally, or over the 
camp service. It is also an 
tie often used by the other 
servants in addressing the 
> bheesty). 


Jeimye, n.p. H. Janai. The name 
of a great nrer in Bengal, which, is in 
fact a portion of the course of the 
Brahmaputra ^ (see Burrampooter) , 
and the conditions of which are ex- 
plained in the following passage, 
written by one of the authors of this- 
Glossary many years ago : — 

“In Pennell’s time, the Burram- 
pooter, after issuing westward from 
the Assam valley, swept south-east- 
ward, and foiming with the Ganges a 
fluvial peninsula, entered the sea 
abreast of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English maps 
persist in representing- it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignifi- 
cant I the vast body of the Burram- 
pooter cutting across the neck of the 
peninsula^ imder the name of Jenai,, 
and uniting with th^ Ganges near 
Pubna (about 150 miles N.E. of Cal- 
cutta), from which point the two 
rivers, under the name of Pudda 
[Padda) flow on in mighty union 
to the sea.” [Blachiuood's Maqa^dne, 
March, 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an offishoot 
of the Burrampooter in Pennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. G) under the 
name of J eup.!, but it is not mentioned 
m his Memoir of the Map of Hindostan, 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the beginning' 
of this century; for Buchanan (c. 1809^ 
says : ‘ ‘ The river threatens to carry away 
all the vicinity of Dewangunj, anli 
perhaps to force its way into the heart 
of Nator ” {Eastern India, iii. 394 ; see 
also 377). Nator or Nattore was the 
territory now called Pajshahx Districi 
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Tlie real direction of the change has 
been further south* 

The Janai is also called Jamuna; 
see under Jumna. Hooker (1850) calls 
it Jnmmal (v) noticing that the maps 
>still led him to sujDpose the Burram- 
pooter flowed 70 miles further east (see 
Him, Journals, ed. 1855, ii. 259). 

Jennyrickshaw, s. Bead Oapt. 
Oill’s description below* Giles states 
the word to be taken from the Japa- 
nese pronunciation of three characters 
signifying ^ ^ Man — Streoigtli— Cart J 
The term is therefore, observes our 
Irieiid E. 0. Baber, an exact equi- 
valent of Pull^man Car!^^ The 
article has been introduced into India 
and is row in use at Simla* ’ 

1<S76._^ A machine called a jinnyrick- 
shaw IS ^ the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Jaiian, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where the roads are ^ood, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they are 
like a bugg-y, but very much smaller, mth 
room inside for one person only. One 
coohe goes into the shafts and runs along at 
the rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance 
is long,^ ne is usually accompanied bv a 
companion who runs behind, and they take 
the vehicle.”— 
W, trill, River of Golden Band, i. 10. See 
also p. 163. 

1880. ‘‘The ICuruma or jin-ri-ki-sha 
consists of a light perambulator body, an 
adjiistable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or 
cloth lining and cushion, a well for parcels 
under the seat, two high slim wheels, and a 
pair of shafts connected by a bar at the 
ends. — Miss BirJs Japan, i. 18. 


^kaump, s. A hurdle of matting 
^d bamboo, used as a shutter or door. 
Jlma. pump, Mahr. jlmnpa ; in con- 
^xion with which there are verbs 
Jhanp-na jhapnd, dJmmnd, to 
cover, feeej/iopm, s.v. ak. 

Jlioom, s. J7mm. This is a word 
eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
pra^ctised in the hill forests of India 

IS clea-red by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for another 
toot, where a like process is pursued. 
This is the ten of S.W. India (see 
Coomry), the cW of Ceylon (see 
Emerson Tmnent, ii. 463), the touna^ 
of Burma. It is also practised in 
the Ardennes, under the name of sar- 
and in Sweden under the name of 
^edgande (see Marsh, Earth as Modified 
by Human Action, 346). 


The poll-tax 
wnicn the Musulman law imposes on 
subjects who are not Moslem. 

c. 1300. “ The ICazi replied ... ‘No 

doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school we belong, has assented to the 
imposition of J izya on Hindus. Doctors of 
o^er schools allow of no alternative but 
Death ^ or Islam.’ ” —Zld^id-dln Barm, 
BUiot, 111 . 184. ’ 

v'k Understand what custom© ye 
mglish paid formerly, and comjiare ye 
differcuice between that and our last order 
tor taking custom© and lidgea. If they pav 
no more than they did formerly, they com- 
lilam without occasion. If more/write 

■S'w^oEajahs- 

submitted to Tamarlmie ; it was on these 
caiatal stipiilations : That ... the em- 
”®''®,‘‘ impose the jesserah 
Poiitf^Ppon the Hindoos.”— a'oZweff, 
Sistoncal JSvents, i. 37. ’ 


Venetian shutters, or 
M they are caUed in Italy, persiane, 
^e onM of the word is not clear. 
IheHind. word ‘jhilmila’ seems to 
mean ‘ sparkling,’ and to hare been 
applied to some kind of gauze, Pos- 
7 this may have been used for 
Diinas, and thence transferred to the 
shutters. Or it may have been an 
onoimtopoeia, from the rattle of such 
shutters; or it may have been corrupted 
from a Portuguese word such s.^janella, 
a window. All this is conjecture. 

1874 ‘^The front (of a Bengal house) is. 
generally long exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row of Drench casements, and iill- 
milled windows.”— Ca^c. Review, No. cxvii* 

Jocole, s. We know not what this 
word is; perhaps ‘ toys’ ? ’ 

ti'om the Patriarch to 
^ present of 

jocoles, oil, and wines.”— In Wheeler, ii. 32. 

Jogee, s. Hind. fofi. A Hindu 
^scetic ; and sometimes a ‘ conjuror.’ 
Prom Sansk. one who practises 
the yoya, a system of meditation com- 
bined with austerities, which is sup- 
posed to induce miraculous power ovei” 
elementary matter. In fact the stuff 
ybich has of late been propagated in 
India by certain iiersons, under the 
.theosophy and esoteric 
Buddhmm, IS essentially the doctrine 
01 the J ogis. 

1298, “ There is another class of jieople 
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■called ChugM who ... form a religious 
order devoted to the Idols. They are 
■extremely long-lived, every man of them 
living to 150 or 200 years . . . there are 
■certain memhers of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the world, going stark 
laaked. ’’—-Marco Polo, 2d ed. ii. 351. 

1343. “We cast anchor by a little island 
near the main, Anchediva (q.v.), where 
there was a temple, a grove, and a tank 
of water. , . .We found a jogi leaning 
against the wall of a hudkluma or temple 
of idols ” (respecting whom he tells remark- 
able stories ). — Ihn Batuta, iv. 62-63, and 
see p. 275. 

c. 1442. “ The Infidels are divided into 
a great number of classes, such as the 
Bramins, the Joghis and others.” — Ahdur- 
TCizzdk, in India in XVth O., 17. 

1498. “They went and put in at 
Angediva .... there were good water- 
springs, and there was in the upper part of 
the island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call joguedes.”— Correa, by Lord 
Btcmley, 239. 

Compare Ibn Batuta aboye. After 150 
years, tank, grove, and jogi just as they 
were ! 

1510. “ The King of the loghe is a man of 
great dignity, and has about 30,000 peoifie, 
and he is a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by the pagan Kings he and his people 
are considered to be saints, on account of 
their lives, which you shall hear. ... ” — 
Vartliema, p. 111. 

Perhaps the chief of Qorahmtlia 
Gosains, who were once very numerous 
on the West Coast, and have still a 
settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
See P. della Yalle’s notice below. 

1516. “And many of them noblo and 
respectable people, not to be subject to the 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit (;f poverty, wandering the 
world ... they carry very heavy chains 
round their necks and waists, and legs; 
and they smear all their bodies and faces 
with ashes. . . . lliese people are commonly 
called jogues, and in their own speech they 
are called Aoame (see Swamy) which means 
Servant of God . . . These jollies eat all 
meats, and do not observe any idolatry.” — ^ 
Barbosa, 99-100, ^ 

1553. “Much of the general fear that | 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about in 
the habit of a Jogue, which is the straitest 
sect of their Religion . . . saying that the 
City would speedily have a new Lord, and 
would be inhabited by a strange peoj)le, 
contrary to the will of the natives.”— Z>c 
Barron,* Dec. II., liv. v. cap. 3. 

„ * ‘ Por this reason the place (Adam’s 
Peak) is so famous among all the Gentile- 
dom of the East yonder, that th^y resort 


thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call Jogues, who are as men who have 
abandoned the world and dedicated them- 
selves to God, and make great pilgrimages 
to visit the Temples consecrated to him.”-— 
lb. Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1563. “ . . . to make them fight, like 

the cobras de ca/pcUo which the jogues cany 
about asking alms of the people, and these 
jogues are certain heathen (GeMios) who go 
begging all about the country, powdered all 
over wdth ashes, and are venerated by all 
the poor heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also. . . — Garcia, f. ioGr, 157. 

1624. “ Einally I went to seethe King 

of the Jogis (Gioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs, 
as a man of the field and husbandman . . . . 
they told me his name was Batinaia, and 
that the hermitage and the place generally 
was called Gadira.”— P. della Valle, ii. 724. 

1673. “Kear the Gate in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
pleited Turbats of their own Hair.” — Fryer, 
160. 

1727. “There is another sort called 
Jougies, who . . . go naked except a bit of 
Cloth about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti- 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a great 
Show of Sanctity.” — A. Ham,, i. 152. 

1809. 

“ Fate work’d its own the while. A band 
Of Yoguees, as they roamed the land 

Seeking a spouse for Jaga-Naut their God, 
Stray’d to this solitary glade.” 

Curse of Kehama, xiii. 16. 

c. 1812. “Scarcely . . . were we seated 
when behold, there poured into the space 
before us, not only all the Yogees, Fakeers, 
and rogues of that description . . . but the 
King of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
peculiar badge. ” — Mrs. Sherimod (describing 
a visit to Henry Martyn at CawiJore), 
Autobiog., 415. 

“ gdim hi jogi mi game 'kdsidhJ 
Hind, proverb : “ The man who is a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in another.”— 
Quoted by Elliot, ii. 207. 

Jolin Company, n.p. An old per- 
sonification of the East India Com- 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so nsed, in former 
days. 

1808. “ However the business is jjleasant 

now, consisting x>i’hicipally of orders to 
countermand military oj)erations, and pre- 
parations to save Johnny Company’s cash.” 
— Lord Mitito in India, 184. 

1818-19. “ In England the ruling power 

is j)ossessed by two parties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the >State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country ; and the latter, though 
only .subjects, exceed the King in power, 
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iiiid are the directors of mercantile affairs.’’ 
— i^adthukhjm Elliot^ viii. All. 

1820. “He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Company was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
‘ John Company,’ and he knew that John 
was a man’s name, for his master was called 
John Brice, but he could not say to a 
certainty whether Company ’ was a man’s 
or a woman’s name.”~P«nda?’any Hari, GO. 

1830. “The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. I 
call it ‘John Company’s English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs, Staunton.” — Letters 
from Madras j A2. 

1852. “John Company, whatever may 
be his faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Office, I should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase. Gdl. 

Mountain^ 29^ 

1880. “It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Government official. Some 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
.such person as John Company ; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
happened to them.” — Sat, Itevieii\ Eeb. 
14th, p. 220. 

Jompon, s. Hind. Jdnfan, Japan, 
A kind of sedan, or portable chair 
used chiefly by the ladies at the Hill 
Sanitaria of ltpj)er India. It is car- 
ried by two pairs of men (who are called 
Jomponnies, i.e. jdnpdnlor japCtni), each 
pair bearing on their shoulders a short 
bar from which the shafts of the chair 
are slung. There is some perplexity 
as to the origin of the word. For we 
find in Orawfurd’s Malay Diet. “ «7am- 
pana (Jaw. a kind of litter,” 

Also the Javanese Diet, of P. Jansz 
( 1 87 6) gives : ‘ ‘ Djempd^nd — dragstoel 
(f.e. portable chair), or sedan of a 
person of rank.” The word cannot, 
however, have been introduced into 
India by the officers who served in Java 
(1811—1815), for its use is much older 
in the Himalaya, as may be seen by 
the quotation from P. Desideri. 

Wilson has the following : ‘ ^JJidmpdn^ 
Bengali. A stage on which snake- 
catchers and other juggling vagabonds 
exhibit ; a kind of sedan used by tra- 
vellers in the Himalaya, written J am- 
paun (?),” 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpyah means ‘ hang ’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

1716. “The roads are nowhere practi- 
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cable for a horseman, or for a Jampan, a. 
sort of palankin.’’ — Letter of P. IpoUto JDe- 
^deri, dated April lOfch, in Lettres £d if. , xv. 

1783 (after a description). “ . . . l>y these 
central poles the littei’, or as it i.s here 
called, the Sampan., is supported on the 
shoulders of four men.”— Po?vs'ifer’6' Joitnwf, 
ed. 1808, ii. 3. ' 

^1879. “The gondola of Simla is the 
‘jampan,’ or ‘jampot,’ as it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic princi].)le , . as 
that which converts asparagus into sparrow- 
grass. . . . Every lady on the hills keei)s 
her janipan and jampanees . . . just as hi 
the jilains she keeps her carriage and foot- 
men.” — Letter in Times, Aug. 17th. 

Jool, Jhool, s. Hind, jlidl, sn}!- 
posod by Shakespear (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to be a corrupt form of the 
Arab, full, having innch the same 
meaning. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or other domes fcica- 
ted animal; often a quilt, used as such. 
In colloquial use all over India. The 
modern Arabs use the pliir. jiJdl as a 
singular. This Dozy defines as “ cou- 
veHure en laine plus ou moins orn6e 
de dessins, tres large, tres chaude et 
enveloppant le poitrail et la croupe dii 
cheval” (exactly the Indian jh fil ) — 
also “ ornement de soie qu’on etend 
sur la croupe des chevaux aux jours 
de ffite.” 

1880. “Horse Jhools, &c., at shortest 
notice.” — ^Advt. in Madras Mail, Eeb. 
13th. 

Joola, s, ’Kmdi, jlmld. The ordinary 
meaning of the word is ‘ a swing ’ ; 
but in the Himalaya it is specifically 
applied to the rude suspension bridges 
used there, 

1830. “Our chief object in descending 
to the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah 
bridge. The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, 
about twice the thickness of your thumb, 
tied to a single post on either hank. A 
piece of the hollowed ti'unk of a tree, half a 
yard long, slips upon these ropes, and from 
this 4 loops from the same grass rope 
dei:)end. The passenger hangs in the loops, 
placing a couple of roj^es under each thigh, 
and holds on by pegs in the block over his 
head ; the signal is given, and he is drawn 
over by an eighth rope.” — Mem, of Col. 
Mountain, 114. 

Joss, s. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese Beos, ‘ God,’ 
first taken up in the ‘Pidgin’ lan- 

f uage of the Chinese ports from the 
'ortuguese, and then adopted from 
that jargon by Europeans as if they 
had got hold of a Chinese word. 

A A 
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IGoO. ' ‘ Blit the Devil (whom the Chinese 
commonly call Joosje) is a mighty and 
]>(>werful Prince of the World.” — Walter 
Muir:, 17. 

,, “ In a foiir-cornered cabinet in 

their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image ... this 
they call Jo sin.” — Sam\ ed. 1672, p. 27. 

1677. ‘‘ All the Sinese keep a limning of 
the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com- 
monly call him Josie (Joosje).” — G-erret 
Vermeulen, Ooat Indische Voyagie, 33. 

1711. “ I know but little of their Reli- 
gion, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House ”~-'LocJ:yer, 
181. 

1727. “Their Josses or Demi -gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure.” 
-™A. W«m., ii. 266. 
c. 1790. 

“ Down with dukes, earls, and lords, 
those pagan Josses, 

False gods ! away with stars and strings 
and crosses.” 

Feter Findar, Ode to Kien Long. 

Joss-liouse, S. An idol temple in 
.China or Jaj)an. From Joss, as just 
explained. 

1840. “Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, upon which 
large sums of money have been silent.” — 
— Sdern, Col. Mountain, 186. 

1876. “ . . . the fantastic gables and ' 

tawdry ornaments of a large joss-house, ^or 
temple.” — Fortnightly Review, No. cliii. 
222 . 

1876. 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makce stop one night in Joss-house.” 
Ldancl, Fidgin-English Sing-Song, j). 42. 
Thus also in “pidgin,” Joss-house-mcm 
or Hi 0S3-pkl gin-man is a priest, or a mis- 
sionary. 

1750-52. “The .sailons, and even some 
books of voyages .... call the pagodas 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, he answers Grande 
Yoss, instead of Gran Dios.^'’ — Olof Toreen, 

. 232. 

1760-1810. “On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon these foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Hoiiam Joss-House, but not in droves of over 
ten at a time.” — ‘ 8 Eegrulations ’ at Canton, 
from The Fanhwae at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

Jostick or Joss-stick, s. A stick 
of fragrant tinder (powdered 
sandalwood, &c.) used by the Chinese 
as incense in their tern jiles, and for- 
merly exported for use as cigar-lights. 
The name appears to be from the 
temple use. See Futchock. 

1876. “ Burnee joss-stick, talkee plitty.” 

■ — Leland, p. 4^, 


1879. “ There is a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the joss-sticks burning 
in these fill the city with the fragrance of 
incense.” — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 49. 

Jow, s* Hind. jlum. The name is 
applied to various species of shrubby 
tamarisk wliich abound on the low allu- 
vials of Indian rivers, and are useful in 
many wa^^s, for rough basket making 
and the like. It is a usual niaterial 
for gabions and fascines in Indian 
siege-oi)erations. 

Jowanlla mookhee, n.p. (Skt. 
and) Hind. JioaJd-mulJn, ‘ flamo- 
mouthed ; ’ a generic name for quasi- 
volcanic phenomena, but particularly 
applied to a place in the Kangra dis- 
trict of the Punjab moiintain country, 
near the Bias Eiver, 'where jets of gas 
issue from the ground and are kept 
constantly burning. There is a shrine 
of Deyi, and it is a place of pilgrimage 
famous all over the Himalaya as well 
as in the plains of India. The famous 
fire- jets at Baku are sometimes visited 
by more adventurous Indian pilgrims, 
and known as the Great Jwala-iailkM. 
The author of the following passage’ 
was evidently ignorant of the pheno- 
menon worshipped, though the name- 
indicates its nataire. 

c. 1360. Sultiin Flroz . . , . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot (see Hug- 
gercote) .... the idol Jwaia-mukhi, much 
worshipped by the infidels, w^as situated on 
the road to Nagarkot. ... Some of the 
infidels have reported that SuMn Flroz 
went specially to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . , . 
the infidels slandered the SultjCn. . . . 
Other infidels have said that Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shah bin Tughlik Shah held an 
umbrella over this same idol, but this also iS' 
a lie. . . F—Bhams-i-Sirdj Afif, in Elliot, 
iii. 318. 

1783. “At Taullah Mhokee [sir) a small 
volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celel)rity, and 
favourite resort among the people of thy 
Punjab.” — G. ForsteFs Journey, ed. 1798, i. 
308. 

1799. “Prason Poory afterwards tra- 
velled . . . to the Maha or Buree {i.e. 
larger) Jo walla Mookhi or Juala Milchi, 
terms that mean a ‘ Flaniing Mouth, ’ as 
being a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Bakee [Baku) on the w'cst side of the (Cas- 
pian) Sea . . . whence fire issues ; a cir- 
cum.stance that has rendered it of great 
veneration wdth the Hindus.” — Jonathan 
Duncan, in As. Res. v. 41. 

Jowaur; Jowarree, s. Hind.yambq 
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Sorglmm.- vulgarcy Pers, (Holms sor- 
ghum, L.)* ' tPe best and 

most frequently grown of tbe tall 
millets of soutliern countries. It is 
grown nearly all over India in tbe 
unflooded tracts ; it is sown about 
July and reaped in November. The 
reedy stems are S to 12 feet high. It 
is the cJiolam of the Tamil regions. 
See Kurby, 

The Ai\ dicra or dlmra is j)erhaj)s 
the same word ultimately as jaivar; 
for the old Semitic name is dohn, from 
the smoky aspect of the grain. 

It is an odd instance of the looseness 
which used to pervade dictionaries and 
glossaries that E. Drummond (Illns. 
of the Gram. Parts of Guzerattee, (&c,, 
Bomba^q 1808) calls Jooar, a kind 
of piihe^ the food of the common 
X^eople.” 

1800. “ . . .my industrious followers 

must live either upon jowarry, of which 
there is an abundance everywhere, or they 
must be more industrious in procuring rice 
for themselves.” — Wellington, L 

1813. Porbes calls it “juarree or cush- 
Meiii.yii. 406. 

1819. “In 1797-8 joiwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees per culsee(see 
culsey) of 24 maunds.”— in Jr. 
Xft >S'oc. i. 287. 

Joy, s. This seems from the quo- 
tation to have been used on the west 
coast iorjeioel (Port, ,/ofa). 

1810. “ The vanity of parents sometimes 

leads them to dress their children, even 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation .... to murder these help- 
less creatures for the sake of their orna- 
ments or joys .” — Maria Graham, 3. 

Jubtee, Jnptee, &c., s. Gui?. 
jajtl, &c. Corrupt forms of mUl. 
See Zubt. 

1808. “The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Mooj 
mooadars and JDesoys (see dessaye) of that 
district every third year, amounting to^ Es. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca- 
tion Juptee.” — M. Drummond. 

Judea, Odia, &c., n.p. These are 
names often given in old writers to 
the city of Ayidhia, or Ayodliya, or 
Yuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Eama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which w^as the 
capital of Siam from the 14th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was trans- . 
ferred to Bangkock. 


^ 1522. “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacabedera, and 
who inhabits IvL^m.^’—PigafeUa, Hak. Soc. 
156. 

c. 1546. ‘ ‘ The capitall City of all this 
Empire is Odiaa, whereof I haue spoken 
heretofore : it is fortified with walls of 
brick and mortar, and contains, according 
to some, foure hundred thousand fires, 
whereof an hundred thousand are strangers 
of divex's countries.”- — Pmto (in Cogan’s 
E. T.), p. 285; orig. cap. clxxxix. 

1553. “For the Eealm is great, and its 
Cities and Towns very populous ; insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam {Sido), and 
the residence of the King, furnishes 50,000 
men of its own.” — Earm*, III. ii. 5. 

1614. “As regai'ds the size of the City of 
Odia . , . it may be guessed by an experiment 
made by a curious engineer with whom we 
communicated on the subject. He says that 
... he embarked in ^ one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he ^ got 
back it was already far on in the night, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues.”— 

VL vii. 9. 

1617. “ The merchants of the country 
of Lan John, a place joining to the country 
of Jangama (see Jangomai) arrived at 
‘ the city of Judea ’ before Eaton’s coming 
away from thence, and brought great store 
of merchandize.” — Sainsbury, ii. p. 90. 

1727. “ . . . all are sent to the City of 
Siam or Odia for the King’s Ese. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the Eivei* 
Memnon, which by Turnings and Wind- 
ings, makes the Distance from the Bar 
about 50 Leagues.” — A. Ham. ii. 160. 

Jugboolak, s. Marine Hind, for 

jaclc-hlock [Boebuck), 

Jnggiirnaut, n.p. A corruption of 
the Sansk. Jagamiatha, ‘Lord of the 
Universe,’ a name of* Krishna wor- 
shi])ped as Yishnu at the famous shrine 
of Puri in Orissa. The image so called 
is an amorphous idol, much like those 
worshijd^ed in some of the South Sea 
Islands, and it has been plausibly sug- 
gested (we believe first by Gen. Cunning- 
ham) that it was in reality a Buddhist 
symbol, which has been adopted as an 
object of Brahminical worship, and 
made to serve as the image of a god. 
The idol was, and is, annually dragged 
forth in procession on a monstrous 
car, and as masses of excited pilgrims 
crowded round to drag or accompany 
it, accidents occurred. Occasionally 
also persons, sometimes sufferers from. 
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painful disease, cast tkemselyes before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of this century, and that of Dr. 
"W. W. Hunter, who states that he 
has gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency 
of immolations on these occasions, 
— a behef which has made Juggur- 
naut a standing metaphor, — was 
greatly exaggerated. The belief in- 
deed in the custom of such immola- 
tion had existed for centuries, and the 
rehearsal of these or other cognate 
religious suicides at one or other of 
the great temples of the Peninsula, 
founded partly on fact, and partly on 
2)opular report, finds a place in almost 
every old narrathe relating to India. 

The really great mortality from 
hardship, exhaustion, and epidemic 
disease which frequently ravaged the 
crowds of pilgrims on such occasions, 
doubtless aided in keeping up the 
])opular impressions in connexion with 
the J ugguriiaut festival. 

c. 1321. “ Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body ^ of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music .... and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast cast 
themselves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god. And the car 
passes over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot.”— Odoric, in Cathay, &c. i. 
33. 

c. 1430. In Bizenegalia (see Bisnagar) 
also, at a certain time of the year, this idol 
is carried through the city, placed between 
two chariots . . . accompanied by a great 
concourse of people. Many, carried aw'ay 
by the fervour of their faith, cast themselves 
-on the ground before the wheels, in order 
that they may be crushed to death, — a mode 
of death which they say is very acceptable 
to their god.” — JSf. Conti, in Ind'ia in XVth 
Cent., 28. 

c. 1581. “ All for devotion attach them- 
selves to the trace of the car, which is 
drawn in this manner by a vast number of 
people . . . and on the annual feast day 
•of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain parts of the city 
(Ne^apatam) some of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the ears, and so perish, 


remaining all ground and crushed by the 
said cars .” — Caspar o Balhi, f. 84. 

The preceding passages refer to scenes in 
the south of the Peninsula. 

c. 1590. ‘Hn the town of Pursotem on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnaut, near to which are the images of 
Kishen, his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sandal- wood, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. . . . The Brahmins . . . at certain 
times carry the image in procession upon 
a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in the 
Hindooee language is called ; and 

they believe that whoever assists in draw- 
ing it along obtains remission of all his 
sins.” — Cladiuin\s Ayeeti, a. IS’-W, 

1632. ‘‘Vnto this Pagod or house of 
Sathen .... doe belong 9,000 Brammines 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great God laggarnat, from 
which Idoll the City is so called . . . . 
And when it (the chariot of laggarnat) in 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye domie on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheeles may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright ; some get broken armes, some 
broken legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this meanes they thinke 
to merit Heauen.”— IF. Bruton, inffaldw/t, 
V. 57. 

1667. ‘ ' In the Town of Jagannat, which 
is seated upon the Gulf of Bengala, and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Peast. . . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there ; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so hapiDy . . , And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot marcheth, there are 
found (which is no Pable) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious as to 
throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death . . .^'-—Bernier, a Letter to 
Mr. Ghapelain, in Eng. ed. 1684, 97. 

1682. “ . . . We lay by all last night till 
10 o’clock this morning, ye Captain being 
desirous to see ye Jagernot Pagodas for 
his better satisfaction . . , d^r-Hedgcs, 
Journall, July 16. 

1727 . “ His ( Jagarynat’s) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on 
a Coach four stories high .... they fasten 
small Popes to the Cable, two dr three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old Zealots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall fiat on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels.”— A. Main. i. 387, 

1809. 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main, 
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To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road, 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jaga-Ifaut they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all, 

Through flesh and hones it ploughs its 
dreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along. ” 

Curse of Kehama^siY. 

1814. “ The sight here beggars all de- 

scription. Though Jug gernaut made some 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, he has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her body, and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd.”— In Asiatic -quoted in 

Beveridge^ Hist, of India, ii. 54, without 
exacter "reference. 

c. 1818. “ That excess of fanaticism 

which formerly prompted the pilgrims to 
court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of 
Jagannath has happily long ceased to 
actuate the worshippers of the present day. 
During 4 years that I have witnessed the 
ceremon;7, three cases only of this revolt- 
ing species of immolation have occurred, 
one of which I may observe is doubtful, 
and should probably be ascribed to ac- 
cident ; in the other the victims had long- 
been suffering from some excruciating com- 
plaints, and chose this method of ridding 
themselves of the burthen of^ life in pre- 
ference to other inodes of suicide so pre- 
valent with the lower orders under similar 
circumstances.” — A. JSth'Ilng, in As. Bcs. 
XV. 324. 

1827. March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poynder, in the E. I. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Juggurnaut.” — As. Journal, 1821, vol. 
xxiii. p. 702. 

1871. “. . . poor Johnny Tetterby stag- 
gering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushed all his enjoy- 
ments.” — Forster^ s Life of Dickens, ii. 415, 

1876. “ Le monde en marchant n’a pas 

beaucoup plus de souci de ce qu’il ecrase que 
le char del’idole de Jagarnata.” — K Renan, 
in Revue des Deux Mo rides, 3® Serie, xviii., 
p. 504. 

Julibdar, s. Pers. Jalahddr, lit. a 


/ biidle-holder’; also the siiporinton- 
dents of the mules, &c. in a, Oafila. 
This word occurs in puzizling distor- 
tions in the MS. Journal of William 
Hedges. In his day it must have been 
commonly used in Bengal, bat it is 
now quite obsolete, 

1673. “In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Gelahdar, or Master 
Mifliteer, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Caphala.'^^— Fryer, 341. 

1683. “Your Jylibdar, after he had 
received his letter would not stay for the 
Gen^i, but stood upon departure. ’’-P-irate, 
Diary, Sept. 1.5th. 

,, “We admire what made you send 
peons to force our Gyllibdar back to your 
Pactory, after he had gone 12 cosses on his 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it.” — Sept. 26tli. 

1754. “100 Crilodar; those who are 

charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses.” — HammFs Travels, i. 
171. 

1880. “ It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men . . . Pascal and Kemise cooking for 
me ; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt coats, 
smoking ‘their kailidns, amid the half-light 
of fast fading day. . — BIS. Journal in 

Persia of Gapt. TT. Gill, R.F. 

Jumbeea, S. Ar. Janbiya, probably 
from janb, ‘ the side ; ’ a Inncl of dag- 
ger worn in the girdle, so as to be 
drawn across the body. It is usually 
in form slightly curved. Capt. Burton 
(^Camoes, Commentary, 413) identifies 
it with the agomm and rjornio of the 
quotations below, and refers to a 
sketch in his Pilgrimage, but this we 
cannot find, though the jambiyah 
is several times mentioned, e.g. i. 
347, iii. 72. The term occurs re- 
peatedly in Mr. Egerton’s catalogue 
of arms in the India Museum* 
Janbwa occurs as the name of a 
dagger in the Ain (orig. i. 119) ; why 
Blochmann in his translation spells it 
jhanhwah we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eng. s.v, jamhette. It seems 
very doubtful if the latter Erench word 
has anything to do with tho Arabic 
word. 

C.1328. “Taki-ud'din refused roughly and 
imshed him away. Then the maimed man 
drew a dagger (khanjar) such as is called 
in that country janhiya, and gave him a 
mortal wound.” — I bn Bat. i. 534. 

1498. “ The Moors had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick planking, 
and fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the 
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wliore with targets, azagays, agotnias, and 
how’-s and slings from which they shing 
stones i\s,'’—Roteiro de Vasco da Gama. 
32 . 

1516. They go to fight one another 
bare from the waist upwards, and from 
the waist downwards wrapped in cotton 
cloths drawn tightly round, and with many 
folds, and with their arms, which are 
swords, bucklers, and daggers (gomios).”— 
Barbosa^ p. 80, 

Jumdud, s. II. jamdad, 2t,-nAjam- 
dhar. A kind of dagger; broad at 
base and slightly cui'ved, the hilt 
formed with a cross-grip like that of 
the Katiir (see Xuttaiir). 

31. Johnson’s Dictionary gives /am- 
dar as a Pei’sian word vdth the sug- 
gested etymology of janh-dar, ‘flank- 
xender.’ But in the Am the word is 
speltyd?7?rZ/?a?% which seems to indicate 
Hind, origin ; and its occurrence in 
the poem of Chand Bardfii (see Indian 
Antiquary, i. 281) corroborates this. 
Hr. Beames there suggests the etymo- 
logy Yama’-da7it, ‘Death’s Tooth.’ 
The drawings of the jamdhad or 
JnmdJwr in the Am illustrations show 
several specimens with double and 
triple toothed points, which perhaps 
favours this view ; hut Yama-dlidra, 

‘ death- wielder,’ appears in the Sans- 
krit dictionaries as the name of a 
weapon. 

See passage from Baber quoted 
under Kuttaur. 

Jumma, S. Hind, from Arab. Jama\ 
The total assessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
of country. The Arab, word signifies 
‘ total,’ or ‘ aggregate.’ 

1781. ‘‘An inci'ease of more than 26 
lacks of rupees (was) effected on the former 
jumma .” — Fifth Report, -p. 8, 

Jummabundee, s. Hind, from 
Pers. Arab, fmnaihandt. A settle- 
ment (q.v.). i>G> the determination of 
the amount of land revenue due for a 
year, or period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. 

Jumna, n.p. The name of a famous , 
river in India which runs by Dehli and 
Agra, Skt. Yamuna, Hind. Jamund 
find Ja^nnd^ the Atafxovpa of Ptolemy, 
the ’Ico/SapTys* of Arrian, the Jomams of 
Pliny. The spelling of Ptolemy almost 
exactly expresses the modern Hind, 
form Jamund. 

The name Jamund is also applied to 
what was iu the last century an unim- 


portant branch of the Brahmaxmtra 
E. which connected it with tho Ganges, 
but which has now for many years 
been the main channel of tho" former 
great river. See Jennye. 

Jamimd is the name of several other 
rivers of less note. 

Jungeera, n.p., ^'.e. Janjira. The 
name of a native state on the coast, 
south of Bombay, from which the Port 
and chief place is 44 m. distant. This 
place is on a small island, rising in 
the entrance to the Eajpflri inlet, to 
which the name Janjira properly j)er- 
tains, -believed to be a local corruption 
of the Arab. Jazira, ‘ Island.’ The 
state is also called Ilahsdn, meaning 
‘ Hubshee’s land,’ from the fact that 
for 3 or 4 centuries its chief has been 
of that ■ race. This was not at first 
continuous, nor have the chiefs, even 
■when of African blood, been always of 
one family ; but they have apparently 
been so for the last 200 years. ‘The 
Sldzf and ‘ The IlabsJuf are titles 
popularly applied to this chief. 

The old Portuguese writers call this 
harbour Banda (or as they write it 
Bamda), e.g. Joao de Castro in Frimeiro 
Fi,Qteiro, p. 48. His rude chart shows 
the island-fort. 

Jungle, s. Hind, and Mahr. /awya?, 
from Sansk. jangala (a word which 
occurs chiefly in medical treatises). 
The native word means in strictness 
only waste, uncultivated ground ; then, 
such ground covered with shrubs, 
trees, or long grass ; and thence again 
the Anglo-Indian application is to the 
forest, or other wild growth, rather 
than to the fact that it is not cultivated. 
A forest ; a thicket ; a tangled wilder- 
ness.-, , 

The word seems to have passed at a 
rather early date into Persian, and also 
into use in Turkestan. Prom Anglo- 
j Indian it has been adopted in Prench 
as well as in English. The w'ord does 
not seem to occur in Fryer, which 
rather indicates that its use was not so 
extremely common among foreigners 
as it now is. 

c. 1200. “ . . . Now the land is humid, 

jungle {janr/aJah), or of the ordinary kind.” 
— Susruta, i. ch. 35. || 

c. 1370. “Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the jangal round the E«41’s dwell- 
ing.” — TdHkhd-Firoz-Bhdhi, in BlUot, iii. 
314. 

c. 1450. “ The Kings of India hunt the 
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43 le]')hant. They will stay a wliole month or 
more in the wilderness, and in the jungle ” 
jaivial) — Abduvrazzdk, in Not. et JExt. xiv, 

* 

1474. . . Bichene^'er. The vast city is 

surrounded by three ravines, and intersected 
by a river, bordering on one side on a 
dreadful Jungel.” — Atli. Nikitin, in India 
in xnii Cent. 29. 

1776. “ Land waste for five years ... 

is called Jungle.^'— Malhed^s Qentoo Code, 
190. 

1809. “The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around it.” — Ld. Valentm, i. 2(11 . 

5f 

“ They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear’d, with 
little pain; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides 
supply, 

And the tall jungle grass fit roofing 
gave 

Beneath the genial sky.” 

C. of Keliama, xiii. 7. 

c. 1830. “C’est Ih que je rencontrai les 
jungles . . . j’avoue que je fus tres desap- 
pointd.” — Jaquemont, Correspond, i. 134. 

c. 1833-38. 

‘ ‘ L’Hippotame au large ventre 
Habite aux Jungles de Java, 

Oh grondent, au fond de chaque antre 
Plus de iiionstres qu’on ne I’^va.” 

Theoph. Gautier, in Poesies Com- 
plies, ed. 1876, i. 825. 

1848. “Bi;t he was as lonely here as in 
his jungle at Boggleywal&J— Thacker ap, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iii, 

"" c.ism, .... 

“La b(§te foi’midable, habitante des jungles 

S’endort, le ventre en Pair, et dilate ses 
ongles.” — Leconte de Lisle. 

'■ 9 » 

“ Des djungles du Pendj-Ab 
Aux sables du lvarnate,” — Ih. 

1865. “To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle^ the whole 
country presents the appearance of one 
continuous well-ordered garden.” — Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Home, 7. 

1867. “ . . . here are no cobwebs of plea 
and counter})lea, no jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis.” — Stvinhirue, Essays 
and Studies, 133. 

1873. “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now be regarded as good 
English.” -A'fe'-jE'tte/’d Hall, Modern 
English, 306. 

1878. “ Cet animal est commun dans les 
forets, et dans les djengles.” — Marre, Kata- 
Kata-Malayou, 83. 

1879. “ The owls of metaphysic hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles.” — 
Fortnightly Revim, ISTo. clxv., N.-S., 19, 


JtOlgle-fever, s. A dangerous re- 
niittent fever arising from the malaria 
of forest or j ungle tracts. 

^1808. “I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of an officer who 
had been seized by jungle-fever.” — Letter 
in Morton^s Life of Leyden, 43. 

Jungle-fowl, s. The popular name 
of more than one species of those birds 
from which our domestic poultry are 
supposed to be descended; especially 
Gallus Bonneratii, Temniinck, the Grey 
Lmigle-fowl, and Gallus ferrugmeus, 
Gmelin, the Bed Jungle-fowl. The 
former belongs only to Southern 
India ; the latter from the Ilimfilaya, 

I south to the IST. Gircars on the east, 

' and to the Bajpipla Ilills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800. “ . . . the thickets bordered on 

the village, and I was told al.iounded in 
jungle-fowl. ’’-—Nyncs, Emhassy to Ava, li. 
96. 

1868. “ The common jungle-cock . . . , 
was also obtained here. It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different.” — Wallace, Malay Archip)., 108. 

, The^ word jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 
denote wild species, e.g, jungle-ca^, 
jungle-doy, jiingle-/rzwt, &c. 

Jungle-Mahals, n.p. H. Jangal- 
MaMl. This, originally a vague name of 
sundry tracts and chieftainships lying 
between the settled districts of Bengal 
and the hill country of Chutia Nag- 
pur, was constituted a regular district 
in 1805, but again broken up and re- 
distributed among adjoining districts 
in 1833 (see Imperial Gazetteer, s,v.), 

Jungle-Terry, n.p. Hind, Jamgah 
tafcci (see Terye). A name formerly 
applied to a border- tract between Ben- 
gal and Behar, including the inland 
parts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and 
what are now termed the Santdl 
Pargands. Hodges, below, calls it to 
the “westward” of BhagalpCir; but 
Barkope, which he describes as near 
the centre of the tract, lies, according 
to Eennell’s map, about 35 m. S.B. 
of Bhagalpur town; and the Cleve- 
land inscription shows that the teim 
included the tract occupied by the 
Eajmahal hill-people. 

The Map No. 2 in EennelTs Bengal 
Atlas (1'7'79) is entitled “ the Jungle- 
terry District, with the adjacent pro- 
vinces of Birbhoom, Eajemal, Bogli- 
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pour, &c., compreliending tiie conn- 
kies situated between Moorsbedabad 
and Bahar.” But the map itself does 
not show tbe name Jungle Terry 
anywhere. 

1781. “Early in Eebruary we set out 
on a tour tlirougli a part of the country 
called the Jungle-Terry, to the westward 
of i>aiigl^3ore .... after leaving the vil- 
lage of Barkope, which is nearly in the 
^ntre of the Jungle Terry, we entered the 
Hills .... In the great famine which 
raged through Indostan in the year 1770 
. . . . the Jungle Terry is said to have 
suffered greatly. ”-~JTod//c5, pp. 90-95. 
c. 1788. 

“To the Memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., 
l^ate Collector of the Districts of 13haugul- 
. poi'e and Bajaniahall, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
^ of Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
The entire Subjection of the Lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 
Juugleterry of Eajamahall . . . .’’(etc). 
lyiscrmtion on the Monument erected 
by G-overnment to Cleveland, who 
died in 1784. 

^'"^bis i^art, I find, (he is writing 
at Monghyr,) is not reckoned either in 
ijengal or Bahar, having been, under the 
name_of the Juugleterry district, always 
regarded, till its pacification and settfe- 
nient, as a sort of border or debateable 
land.”— i. 131. 

Junglo, s. Guz. jangh. This 
term, we are ^ told by E. Drummond, 
was used in his time (the beginning of 
this century) by the less polite, to dis- 
tinguish Europeans ; “wild men of 
the woods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati ! 

1808. ‘ ‘ J oseph Maria, a well-known 

scribe of the order of Topeewallas . . . Avas 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 
1806, in the town of Pitlaud, by j)arties of 
curious old women and young, some of 
whom gazing upon him put the question, 
Are Jungla, too munne pin'neesli? ‘0 Avild 
one, wilt thou marry me?'" HekneAvnot 
what they asked, and made no answer, 
Avhereupon they declared that he Avas in- 
deed a very Jungla, and it required all the 
address of Ivripram (the Avorthy Brahmin 
who related this anecdote to the writer, nn- 
contradicted in presence of the said Senhor) 
to draAv off the dames and damsels from 
the astonished Josej)h.” — jfZ. Drummond, 
Illns, s. v. 

JunJc, s. A large Eastern ship; 
esijecialiy (and in later use exclusively) 
a (Chinese ship. ^ This indeed is the 
earliest application also; any more 


general application belongs to an 
intermediate period. 

This is one of the oldest words in 
the Europeo-Indian vocabulary. It 
occurs in the travels of Eriar Odorico, 
written down in 1331, and a few years 
later in the rambling reminiscences of 
J ohn de’ Marignolli. The great Catalan 
World-map of 1375 gives a sketch of 
one of those ships with their sails of 
bamboo matting, and calls them lucji, 
no doubt a clerical error for iuel^L 
Dobner, tbe original editor of Mari- 
gnolli, in the last century, says of the 
word (JimJcos): “This word I cannot 
find in any medieval glossary. Most 
probably we are to understand vessels 
of platted reeds {a juncis texta) which 
several authors relate to be used in 
India.” It is notable that the same 
erroneous suggestion is made by 
Amerigo Yespucci in his curious letter 
to one of the Medici, giving an 
account of the voyage of Da (Jama, 
whose squadron he had met at C. 
Yei'de on its way home. 

The Ereiioh translators of Ibn Ba- 
tuta derive the word from the Chinese 
tchouen {chvmi), and Littre gives the 
same etymology (s.v. jonque). It is 
possible that the word may be even- 
tually traced to a Chinese original, 
but not very probable. The old Ai’ab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay jofig and 
ajong, ‘a ship or large vessel’ In 
J avanese the Great Bear is called 
Lintang jortg, ‘ The Constellation 

,c. 1300. “ Large ships called in tie lan- 

giiageof China ‘ Junks ’ bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths from Ohfn 
and Machin, and the countries of Hind and 
Sind.” — Jiashldttddin in Elliot, i. 69. 

1331. “And Avhen Ave were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, Ave embarked in 
another ship called a Junk {almm navim 
nomine Zuncum) . . . Noav on board that 
ship there Avere good 700 souls, Avhat with 
sailors and with merchants . . . Friar 
Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 73. 

c. 1343. “They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese A^essels . . . 
of these there are three kinds ; the big ones 
Avhich are called junk,yn the plural juimk. 
.... Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to tweDe sails. The sails are 
made of bamboo slips, woven like mats ; 
they are never hauled down, but are shifted 
round as the wind blows from one quarter 
or another.”— Batuta, iv. 1)1. 

The Erench translators write the Avords as 
gonh (and gonoUk). Ibn Batuta really indi- 
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cates chunl' (and cMjwl/t’} ; but both must 
have been quite wrong. 

c. 1348. ‘‘Wishing then to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the Apostle ... we 
embarked on certain Junks {ascendentes 
Jnnkos) from Lower India, which is called 
Minubar.’’~df«nf;%oZ^^^ Gcithay^ &:c., 356. 

1459. “About the year of Our Lord 
1420, a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing 
the Indian Sea, was driven . . . .in a 
westerly and south-westerly direction for 
40 days, without seeing anything but sky 
and sea. . . . The ship having touched on 
the coast to supply its wants, the mariners 
beheld there the egg of a certain bird called 
cliroclio, -which egg was as big as a butt ...” 
— Ruhric on Fm Mauro'^s Great May at 
Venice. 

,, “The Ships or juntcs (Zonchi) 
which navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, and 
others besides that they can set up or stiike 
(at will) ; and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . — Ibid. 

1516. “ Many Mooiish merchants reside 

in it (Malacca), and also Gentiles, particu- 
larly Chetis, who are natives of Cholmendel; 
and they are all very rich, and have many 
large ships which they call jungos.” — Bar- 
bosa, 191. 

1549. “ Exclusus isto concilio, applicavit 
animuni ad navem Sinensis formae, quam 
luncum vocant.” — Scti. Franc. Xaverii - 
Eimt. 337. 

1563. “ Juncos are certain long ships 

that have stern and prow fashioned in the 
same way.” — Garcia, f. 58 b. 

1591. “ By this Ne.^’o we were advertised 
of a small Bai’ke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a luncoh”-— 

Ace, of Lancaster s Voyage, Hakl. ii. 589. 

1616. “And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Junks (for so 
their small ill-built ships are named. . . .” 
—rerry, ed. 1665, p. 342. 

1630. “ So repairing to Basques, a place 
in the Persian Gulph, they obtained a neete 
of Seaven luncks, to convey them and 
theirs as Merchantmen bound for the 
Shoares of India.” — Lord, Religion of the 
Persees,3. 

1673. Eryer also speaks of “Portugal 
Junks.” The word had thus come to mean 
any large vessel in the Indian Seas. Bar- 
ker’s use for a small vessel (above) is excep- 
tional. 

Jiiiikameer,_ s. This word occurs 
in Wheeler, i. 300. It was lo 3 ig 
a perplexity, and as it was the subject 
of one of Dr. BurnelTs latest, if not 
the yery last, of his contributions to 
this work, I transcribe the words of 
his communication : 

“Working at imioroving the notes 
to y. Linschoten, I haye accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 


asked me about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up— 1 Jonka- 
mir.’ It =:‘ a collector of customs : 

“(1745). ‘Notre Sup4rieur qui 89 avoit 
qu’h inoitie chemin certains Joncymders 
mettoient les passans a contribution, nous 
avoit donn4 un on deux fanons (see fanam) 
pour les payer en allant et en revenant, 
au eas qu’ils Texigeassent de nous.’ — P. 
Norhert, Memoir es, pp. 159-160. 

“ The original word is in Malayalani 
chungakdran, and do. in Tamil. 1 haye 
often heard it in Tamil, though it does 
not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
language ; but chungam (== ‘ Customs ’) 
does. 

“I was much pleased to settle this 
curious word; but I should never 
have thought of the origin of it, had 
it not been for that rascally old Capu- 
chin P. Norbert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must have 
been written in July or August, 1882, 
■— [H. Y.] See Juiikeon. 

Juuk-Ceylon, n.p. The populaz’' 
name of an island off the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula. Forrest ( Foy- 
age to Mergui, pp, hi. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan- Sy Ian, and says it is properly 
Ifjong (Le., in Malay, ‘ Cape’) Sylang. 
This appears to he nearly right. The 
name is, according to Crawfurd 
{Malay Diet. s.y. Salang, and Diet. 
Ind. Archip. s.y. TJjung) tijung Salang^ 

‘ Salang Headland.’ 

1539, “There we crost over to the firm 
Land, and passing by the Port of Jun^alan 
(luncaldo) we sailed two days aiid a half 
with a favorable wind, by means whereof 
we got to the Eiver of Paries in the King- 
dom of Queda ... ” — Pinto (orig. cai). xix.) 
in Cogan, p. 22. 

1592. “ We departed thence toa Baie in 
the Kingdom of iunsalaom, which is be- 
tweene Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Northward.”—Ba?7i;cr, in Hakluyt, ii. 591. 

1727. “ The North End of Jonk Ceyloan 
lies within a Mile of the Continent.” — A, 
Ham. 69. 

Junkeon, s. This word occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some form of 
the word chungam, mentioned under 
Junkameer. Wilson gives Telugu 
Simkam, which might be used in 
Orissa, where Bruton was. 


* “Ce sontdes Maiire.s qui exigent fie I’argent 
sur les gi'ands chemin s, de ceux qui passent avec 
quelques merchandises ; souverit ils en demandent 
k ceux mSmes qui n’eii portent point. On regarde- 
ces gens-1^ k peu pres coiniue cles voleurs.” 
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1638. “Any lunkeon or Oustome,”-- 
JBmtonh Narrative, in HakL v. 53. 

Jnribasso, s. This -word, meaning 
' an interpreter/ occurs constantly in 
the Diary of Eichard Cocks, of the 
English Eactory in J apan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (1883). 
The word is realty Malayo- Javanese 
juruhahdsa, lit. ‘language -master,’ 
Juraheing an expert, a master of a craft, 
and lahdsa th .0 Sansk. bhdshd, ‘ speech.’ 

1613.^ “(Said the Mandarin of Ancao) . . . 
‘Captain-major, Auditor, residents, and 
jerubacas, for the space of two days you 
must come before me to attend to these 
instructions {capitulos), in order that I may 
write to the Ailao ’ ... 

“ These communications being read in the 
Chamber of the city of Macau, before the 
Vereadores, the people, and the Captain- 
Major then commanding in the said city, 
Joao Serrao da Cimha, they sought for a 
IJerson who might be charged to rei3ly, such 
ns had knowledge and exi)erience of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of si)eech, 
and finding Lourenco Carvalho ... he 
made the reply in the following form of 
words ‘. . . To this purpose we the Cap- 
tain-Major, the Auditor, the Vereadores, 
the Padres, and the Jurubaca, assembling 
together and beating our foreheads before 
God . . . ’ ”—Bocarro, pin 725-729. 

,, “The foureteenth, I sent M. 
Cockes, and my lurebasso to both the 
Kings to entreat them to prouide me of a 
dozen Sea-men.” — Capt. Saris, in Burckas, 
378. 

1615. “. . . his desire was that, for his 
sake, I would geve over the pursute of this 
matter against the sea hongew, for that yf 
it were followed, of force the said bongeio 
must cut his bellie, and then my jurebasso 
must do the lyke. Unto which his request 
I was content to agree .... ” — Cocks’s 
Mary, i. 33. 

Jute, s. The fibre (Gunny-fibre) of 
the bark of Corchorus caps2i/am,L.,and 
Oorchorus oHtorius, L., which in the 
last 30 years has become so important 
nn export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India. 

“At the last meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, Pi'o- 
fessor Skeat commented on various 
English words. Jute, a fibrous sub- 
stance, he explained from the 
Sanskrit juta, a less usual form 
of jata, meaning 1st, the matted 
hair of an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous 
roots of a tree such as the banyan; 
3rdly, any fibrous substance.” , (Acad-- 
emy, Dec. 27th, 1879.) The secondary 


meanings attributed here to jata are 
very doubtful. * The term j idc appears 
to have been first used by Dr. Eox- 
burgh in a letter dated 1795, in which 
he drew the attention of the Court of 
Directors to the value of the fibre 
“ called by the natives.” 

The name in fact appears to bo 
taken from the vernaculai- name in 
Orissa. This is stated to be properly 
jhdtd, but jhuto is used bj’ the un- 
educated, f 

Jutka, s. Erom Dak. Hind., 
jhatkd, ‘ quick.’ The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in that 
Presidency ; a conveyance only to bo 
characterised by the epithet rmn- 
shacMe, though in that respect equalled 
by the Calcutta Craiicliie (q.v.). It 
consists of a sort of box with Venetian 
windows, on two wheels, and drawn 
by a miserable pony. It is entered by 
a door at the back. See SMgrain, with 
like meanings. 

Juzail, s. This woidjazdil is gene- 
rally applied to the hea^?y Afghan rifie, 
fired with a forked rest. If it is Arab, 
it must be the plural of ja7Sil, ‘ big,’ 
used as a substantive. JazV is often 
used for a big, thick thing, so it looks 
probable. See Jinjaul. 

Jyedad, s. P.-H.-ySirfad Territory 
assigned for the support of troops. 

Jyshe. This term (Ar. Jaisli, an 
army, a legion) was applied by Tippoo 
to his regular infantry, the body of 
which was called the Jaisli Kachari 
(see under Cutcherry). 

c. 1782. “About this time the Bar or 
regular infantry, Kutcheri, wei'e called 
the Jysh Kutcheri.”-— ITfsi. of TipH Saltan, 
by Hussein Ali Khan Kermani, x>. 32. 

1786. “At such times as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyshe and Biadchs are to be 
entertained, you two and Syed Peer assem- 
bling in Kuclmrry are to entertain none 
but proper and eligible men.” — Tippoo’s 
Letters, 25U. 


K. 

Kajee, s. This is a title of 
Ministers of State used iu Nepaul 


* This remark is from a letter of Mr. Bum ell’s 
del. Taiyore, lUth March, 1S80. 

t See Eeport of the Jute Commission by Bahu 
Hemehuiidra Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy, Jany, 17th 
1880. 
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and Sikkim . It is no doul) t the 
Arabic word (see Oazee). Kajl is 
the pronunciation of this last word in 
yarions parts of India. 

1848. “KajeeSj Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the number of twenty, 
nil planted with their backs to the wall, 
mute and motionless as statues^.” — Hooker'^ s 
Hi'inaUiyan J oiiTucds, ed. 1855, i. 286. 

1868. “The Durbar (of Nepal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet en- 
quiring the reason.” — Letter from GoL R. 
Lawrence, dd. 1st April, regarding persecu- 
ifcion of B. 0. Missions in Tibet. 

1873. 

“ Ho lamas, get ye ready ! 

Ho Kazis clear the way ! 

The chief will ride in all his pride 
To the Bungeet Stream to-day.” 

Wilfrid Heeley,^ A Lay of Modern 
Darjeeling, 

Kalinga, n.p. See Kliiig*. 

Kalla-nimmack, s. Hind. Kdld- 
mmi(xk, ‘ black salt,’ a common mineral 
drug, used especially in horse-treat- 
ment. It is muriate of soda, haying a 
mixture of oxide of iron, and some 
impurities [Royle), 

Hapal, s. KCif dl, the Malay word 
for ‘ship,’ “applied to any square- 
rigged yessel, with top and top-gallant 
masts” {Marsden, in Memoirs of a 
IMay Family, 57). 

Karcaima, s. Hind, from Pers. 
Icdr-khd'na, ‘ business -place.’ We 
cannot improve upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion : “An office, or place whore 
business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to j)laces where 
mechanical work is performed ; a 
workshop, a manufactory, an arsenal; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle.” 
The last use seems to be obsolete. 

Kareeta, s. H. from A. Marita, 
and in India also hhalita. The silk bag 
(described by Mrs. Parkes below) in 
which IS enclosed a letter to or from a 
native noble; also, by transfer, the 
letter itself. In 2 Kings, v. 23, the 
bag in which Naaman bound the silver 
is kharlt; also in Isaiah iii. 22, the word 
translated ‘crisping-pins’ is kliarltlm, 
rather ‘pimses.’ 

c. 1350. “The Sherif Ibrahim, sur- 
named the Kharitadar, i.e. the Master of 
the Boyal Pajoer and Pens, was governor 
of the territory of Hansi and Sarsati.”^ — 
Ibn Batuta, iii. 337. 

1838. “Her Highness the Baiza Bal 


did nae the honour to send me a Kharita, 
that is a letter enclosed in a long ba^ of 
KimkMoah (see Kincob), crimson silk bro- 
caded with flowers in gold, contained in 
another of fine muslin : the mouth of the 
bag was tied with a gold and tasseled cord, 
to which was appended the great seal of 
her Highness .” — Wanderinqs of a Pilqrwi 
(Parkes), ii.250. 

In the following passage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople) : 

1673. . . le Tisir prenant un sachet 

de beau brocard d’or h fleurs, long tout au 
moins d’une demi aulne et large de cinq ou 
six doigts, lie et scell^ par le haut avec une 
inscription qui y estoit attachee, et disant 
que c’estoit une lettre du Grand Seigneur 
... ” — Joiirnal dAnL Gallmid, ii. 94. 

Karkollen, s. (see Caracoa).’ 

1627. “ They have Gallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them Karkollen.’’ 
— Burchas, Pilgrimage, 606. 

Kaul, s. ^ IT. JCdi, properly, ‘ Time,’ 
then a period, death, and popularly 
the visitation of famine. iTiider tfiis 
word we read : 

1808. “ Scarcity, and the scourge of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in 
A.D. 1804, of whom many emigrants were 
supported by the justice and generosity of 
neighbouring powers, and (a large number) 
were relieved in their own capital by the 
charitable contributions of the English at 
Bombay alone. This and opening of Hos- 
pitals for the sick and starving, within the 
British settlements, were gratefully told to 
the writer afterwards by many Mahrattas 
in the heart, and from distant parts, of their 
own country.” — R, Drummond, Illustrations^ 
&c. ' 

Kaunta, Caunta, s. This word, 
Mahr., and (xuz. hdnthd, ^ coast or 
margin,’ is used iu the northern part of 
the Bombay Presidency in composition 
to form several popular geographical 
terms, as Maid Kdntlid, for a group of 
small states on the banks of the MaM 
Biver; Rewd-Kantha, south of the 
above; Sindhu Kdnthd, the Indus 
Delta, &c. The word is no doubt the 
same which we find in Ptolemy for 
the Gulf of Kachh, Kdvdi /coXttos. 
Kanth-Kot was formerly an im- 
portant place in Eastern . Kachh, 
and Kdnthi was the name of the 
southern coast district (see Bitter, vi- 
1038). 

Kebulee. See Myrobalans. 

Keddah, s. Hind. KhedH (Jehednd, 

* to chase ’). , The term u^ed in Bengal 
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for the enclosure constructed to entraj> 
elephants (see Corral). 

1780-90. The party on the plain below 
liave, during this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or enclo- 
sure.” — Zz'ves of the Lindsay s, iii. 191. 

1810. “A trap called a Keddah.” — 
Williamson, K M., ii. 436. 

1860. “The custom in Bengal is to con- 
struct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 
in the heart of the forest.” — TennenVs 
Ceylon, ii. 342. 

Kedgeree, Kitchery, s. Hind. 
hhichn, a mess of rice, cooked with 
butter and dctl (see Bholl), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
onion, and the like; a common dish 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old precedent is followed, 
as the first quotation shows. 

The word appears to have been 
applied metaphorically to mixtures of 
sundry kinds (see Fryer below), and 
also to mixt jargon or lingua franca. 

In England we find the word is 
often apifiied to a mess of re-cooked 
fish, served for breakfast ; but this is 
inaccurate. Eish is frequently eaten 
with kedgeree, but is no part of it. 

c. 1340. “The munj * is boiled with 
rice, and then buttered and eaten. This 
is what they call Kishri, and on this dish 
they breakfast every day,” — Jbn JBatuta, 
iii. 131. 

c. 1443. “The elephants of the palace 
are fed upon Kitohxid’—Abdur7'azzdk, in 
India in XV. Cent., 

c. 1475. ^ “ Horses are fed on pease ; also 
on Kichiris, boiled with sugar and oil; 
early in the morning they get s/mAewiVo” (?). 
— Athan. MMtin, in do., p. 10. 

The following recipe for Kedgeree is 
by AbulEazl:-- 

c. 1590. “ Khichri, Rice, split d^l, and 
ghi, 5 ser cjf each ; | ser salt ; this gives 7 
dishes. i. p. 59. 

1048. “ Their daily gains are very small, 
.... and with these they fill their hungry 
bellies with a certain food called Kitserye.” 
— Van Tioist, 57. 

1653. “ Kicheri est vne sorte de legume 

dont les Indiens se nourissent ordinaire- 
mQiit.^^—LelaBoullayele-Gouz, 545, ed. 1657. 

1672. Baldaeus has Kitzery, Tavernier 
Quicheri. 

1673, “ The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Variety or Cost, their 
delightfullest Pood being only Cutcherry, 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together, 
and boiled in Butter, with which they grow 
fat.” — Fryer, 81. 


Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says, “ Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is great Plenty of what 
they call Ketchery, a mixture of all'together, 
or Refuse of Rough, Yellow, and Unequal, 
which they sell by Bushels to the Russians.” 
—Ibid. 320. 

1727. “ Some Doll and Rice, being min- 
gled together and boiled, make Kitcheree, 
the common Food of the Country. They 
eat it with Butter and Atchar.”-kj.. Sarn. 
i. 161. 

1750-60. ‘ ‘ Kitcharee is only rice stewed, 

with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and is 
generally eaten with salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of variems sorts, to which they give 
the general name of Atchar.'^‘‘ — Grose, i. 150. 

1880. A correspondent of the 
Mirror, writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a curious feature 
in the proceedings: — “There are ‘two tre- 
mendous copper pots, one of which is said 
to contain about eighty maunds of rice and 
the other forty maunds. To fill these pots 
with rice, sugar, and dried fruits requires a 
round sum of money, and it is only the rich 
who can afford to do so. This year His 
Highness the Nawab of Tonk paid Rs. 

3,000 to fill up the pots After the 

pots filled with khichri had been inspected 
by the Hawab, who was accompanied by the 
Commissioner of Ajmere and several Civil 
Officers, the distribution, or more properly 
the plunder, of khichri commenced, and men 
well wTajjped up with clothes, stuffed with 
cotton, were seen leaping down into the 
boiling pot to secure their share of the 
hooty.^^— Pioneer Mail, Svly ^th. 

Kedgeree, n.p. KMjiri, or Kijari, 
a tillage and police station on the low 
lands near the mouth of the Hoogljr, 
on the west bank, and 68 miles below 
Calcutta. It was formerly well known 
as a usual anchorage of the larger 
Inchamen. 

1683. “ This morning early we weighed 
anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaria Island.” — Hedges, San. 2%. 

1684. “ Sign*' Nicolo Pareres, a Portu- 
gal! Merchant, assured me their whole 
community had wrott y® Vice Ring of 
Goa. . . . to send them 2 or 3 Frigates 
with .... Soldiers to possess themselves 
of ye Islands of Kegeria and Ingellee .^^ — 
Hedges, Dec. 17. 

1727. “It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also Ingellie and Kidgerie, two neigh- 
bouring Islands on the West Side of the 
Mouth of the Ganges.” — A. Ham. vi. 2. 
See Hidgelee. 

Kedgeree-pot, s. A vulgar ex- 
pression for a round pipkin such as is 
ill common Indian use, both for 
holding water and for cooking pur- 
poses. See Chatty. 
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1811. ‘‘As a memorial of such mis- 
fortunes they ])laut in the earth an oar 
hearing a cud^eri, or earthen XDot.” — ^olvyns. 
Lea Hindous, iii. 

1830. “ Some natives were in readiness 

with a smallraft of Xedgeree-pots, on which 
the ])alkee was to be ferried over.”-— il/e?};!,. 

CoL MouMain^ 110. 

Kennery, n.p. ^ The site of a famous 
and very extensive group of cave- 
teiripies on the Island of Salsette, near 
Bombay, properly Kcmheri, 

1G02. ‘ ‘ Holding some conversation with 
certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . . one of them, who 
alleged himself to be more than 120 years 
old, and who spoke Portuguese very well, and . 
read and wrote it, and was continually read- 
ing the Flos Sanctor um, and the Lives of the 
Saints, assured me that without doubt the 
work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Baxdaam con- 
verted to the Faith of Christ . . . . .” — 
Oouto, VII. iii. cap. 10. 

1673. “ Next Morn before P>reak of Day 
we directed our Steps to the anciently fam'd, 
but now ruin’d City of Canorein .... all 
cut out of a Eock, t%c.”— -Fr^er, 71-72. 

1825. “ The principal curiosities of 

Salsette are the cave temples of 

Xennery. These are certainly in every way 
remarkable, from their number, their 
beautiful situation, their elaborate carving, 
and their marked connection with Buddh 
and his religion.”-— defter, ii. 130. 

Zersesrmere, s. This is an English 
draper’s term, and not Anglo-Indian, 
But it is, through forms hke cassimere 
(also in English use), a corruption of 
cashmere, though the corruption has 
been shaped by the previously-existing 
English word herscy, for a kind of 
woollen cloth, as if hersey were one 
kind and herseymere another, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2d ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus: “Itrrsie cloth, Gt, (f.e., French) 
carizeF The only word like the last 
given by Littre is “ Oarisil, sorte de 
canevas ” . . . . This does not apply 
to hersey, which appears to be repre- 
sented by “ CiiESEAir — Terme de 
Commerce; etoffe de laine croisee k 
deux envers; etym. croiser” Both 
words are probably connected with 
crotser or with carre, Planche indeed 
(w’-hose etymologies are generally 
-worthless) says : “made originally at 
Kersey, in Suffolk, whence its name.” 
And he adds, equal to the occasion, 
^Kerseymere, so named from the i 
position of the original factory on the | 


mere, or water wKichruns through the 
village of Kersey” (!) 

,, M^8keat,_lioVcTer, VO see, thinks 
that^ Kersey, in Suffolk, 4s perhaps the 
origin of the word Kersey. 

\ the XV day of Februar, 

^ Jhonne Andersoun x ellis of 
quint Caresay, to be tua coitis, ane to the 
llmg, and ane to the Lard of Balgony 
price of ellne vjs. ; suinma . . . . iij. 

Yreamrer of Scotland, 

1877, p. 225. ’ 

^ 1583. “ I think cloth, Kerseys and tinne 

have never bene here at so lowe prices .as 
they are novy. John Keioton, from 

Babylon (t.e. Bagdad) 20 July, in Hald. 378. 

lief be a list of an 
English kersey, as be pil’d as thou art 
pud, fora French velvet. for 
Measure, i. 2. 

_ 1625. “ Ordanet the thesaurer to tak af! 
to ilk ane of the officeris and to the drummer 
ilk ane of tharne, fyve elne of 
reid Kairsie claithe.”— JKrfe. from Meeds, 
of Glasgow, 1.876, p. 347. 

1626. In a contract between the Factor 
of the King of Persia and a Dutch “ Opper* 
Koopman” for goods we find: “2000 
Persian ells of Carsay at 1 ewrzd?) the 
eU. Valenti) )i, v. 295. 

1784. “For sale— sipierfine cambrics and 
edgings. . . scarlet and blue Xassimeres.” 
-In Seton-Karr, i. 47. 
c. 1880 (no date given). “Kerseymere. 
Casshnere. A finer description of kersey 
. . . (then follows the absurd etymology 
as given by Planche). ... It is princiyially 
a manufacture of the west of England, and 
except in being tweeled (sic) and of narrow 
width It m no respect differs from superfine 
cloth.” — Draper's Dicty. s. v. 

Khadir, s. H. Klmdarj the re- 
cent alluvial bordering a large river. 
See under Bangui. 

Khakee, s. or adj. Hind, hhdlii, 
‘dusty, or dust- coloured,’ from Pers. 
hhah, ‘ earth,’ or ‘ dust; ’ applied to a 
kind of light drab or chocolate-coloured 
cloth. This was the colour of the 
uniform, worn by some of the Pun- 
jab regiments at the siege of Dehli, 
and became very popular in the army 
generally during the campaigns of 
1857-58, being adopted as a conve- 
nient material by many other corpis. 
The original hhaJcee was a stout cotton 
cloth, but the colour was also used in 
broadcloth. It is said that it is about 
to be introduced into the army 
generally. 

1878. “‘The Amir, we may mention 

wore a khaki suit, edged with gold, and 
the well-known Herati cap.”— Mevietc 
Nov. 30, 683. " 
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Klialsa. H. from Ar. Mfea (pro- 
perly kMMsa) ^ ‘ pure, genuine. ’ It lias 
various teolinical meanings, but, as we 
introduce tlie word, itis apjalied by tbe 
Sikbs to tbeir community and cburcb 
(so to call it) collectively. 

1783. ‘ ‘ The Bkques salute each other, by 
the expression W ah Gooroo, ■without any in- 
clination of the body, or motion of the 
hand. The Government at large, and 
their armies, are denominated Khalsa, and 
Khalsajee.” — Forster's Journey, ed. 1808, 
i. 307. 

1881. 

"'And all the Punjab knows me, for my 
father’s name was known 
In the days of the conquering^ Khalsa, 
when I was a boy half grown.” 

Attar mnghloqiiitur, hySotvar, 
in an Indian paper, name and 
date lost. 

Khan, S. a. Turti through Pers. 

Khan, Originally this was a title, 
equivalent to Lord or Prince, used 
among the Mongol and Turk nomade 
hordes. Besides this sense, and an ap- 
plication to various other chiefs or 
nobles, it has since become in Persia, 
and still more in Afghanistan, a sort of 
vague title like ‘ ‘ Esq. whilst in India 
it has become a common affix to, or in 
fact part of, the name of Hindustanis 
out of every rank, properly, however, 
of those claiming a Pathan descent. 
The tendency of swelling titles is 
always thus to degenerate, and when 
the value of Khan had sunk, a new 
form, KluinJthandn {Khfm of Khans) 
was devised at the Court of Lehli, and 
applied to one of the high officers of 
state. 

b. Pers. khem, A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. 

Khanna, Goiuiaii, &c., s. This 
term (Pers. hJidna, ' a house, a coin- 
partment, apartment, department, 
receptacle,’ etc.) is used ahnost ad 
liUtum in India in composition, some- 
times with most incongruous words, as 
hobachee (for hawarcht) connah, ‘ cook- 
house,’ buggy-coimah, ‘buggy, or 
coach-house,’ bottle-khaima, tosha- 
khaiia (q.v.), &c,, &c. 

1784. “The house, cook-room, hottle- 
connah, godowii &c., are all pucka built.” 

In Betcm-Karr, i. 41. 

Khansama; see Consiiniah. 

[ % • ■ ■ ■. 

TThatniTYi. s. Turki, through Pers. 


hhdnmn ojiA Midnim, a lady of rank; 
the feminine of the title khan, q.v, 

1404. “. . . la mayor delles avia nobre 

Canon, que quiere dezir Peyna, o Senora 
grande.”-— f. 52 v. 

1505. “ The greatest of the Legs of the 

Sagharichi was then Shir Haji Beg, whose 
daughter, Ais-doulet Tunis Ehan 

married. . . . The JTtoi had three daugh- 
ters by Ais-doulet Begum. . . . ^The second 
daughter, Kullhk Nigar Khanum, was 
my mother. . . . Pive months after the 
taking of ILtbul she departed to God’s 
mercy, in the year 911 ” (1505). — Baber, 
p. 12l 

1619. “The King’s ladies, when they 
are not married to him . . . and not near' 
relations of his house, hut only concubines 
or girls of the Palace, are not called begum, 
which is a title of queens and princesses, 
but only canum, a title given in Persia tO' 
all noble ladies.” — F. della Valle, ii. 13. 

Khass, Xauss, &c.,^ adj. Hind., 
from Arab. ‘ special, particular, 

Eoyal.’ It has many particular 
applications, one of the most common 
being to estates retained in the hands 
of- government, which are said to be 
held The hhdss-mahal again, 

in a native house, is the women’s 
apartment. 

Many years ago, a white -bearded 
khansaman (see CoilSUma), in the Kser- 
vice of one of the present writers, in- 
dulging in reminiscences of the days 
when he had been attached to Lord 
Lake’s camp, in the beginning of this 
century, extolled the saMhs of those 
times above their successors, observing 
(in his native Hindustani) : “In those 
days I think the Sahibs ail came from 
London Mass; now a great lot of 
Liverpookvdlds come to the country ! ” 

There were in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes . of India always two Halls of 
Audience, or Durbar, the Deiodn-iF Am, 
or Hall of the Public, and the Deivdn- 
i-KJum, the Special or Eoyal Hall, for 
those who had the entree, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocahidary, 1188, the 
word is written Goss, 

Xhasya, n.p. A name^ applied ^to 
the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tihetan Ilimfilaya, between Nepal 
and the Ganges, i.e., in the British 
Districts of Kuniaun and Garhwal, 
and the native state of Garhwal. The 
Khasyas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substan- 
tially Hindu also in blood; though in 
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their aspect there is some slight sug- 
gestion of that of their Tibetan 
neighbours. There can be no ground 
for supposing them to be connected 
with the Mongoloid nation of Kasias 
(see Oossyas) in the mountains south 
of Assam. 

1709. The Yakeel of the rajah of 
Comanlh (i.e. Kimidtin) or Ahnora,' who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
]>art of the zemindars of that country are 
C’hasas. . . . They are certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as 
such in the Institutes of Menu ; and their 
great ancestor C’hasa or C’hasya is men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon, under the name 
of Cassius. He is supxaosed to have lived 
before the Plood, and to have given his 
name to the mountains he seized upon.”— 
Wilfbrd (Wilfordizing !) in As, Ees, vL 
456. 

1824. “ The Khasya nation jiretend to 
be all Rajpoots of the highest caste . . . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger . . . They are 
a modest, gentle respectful people, honest 
in their dealings.” — Meber, L 264. 

Khelat, n.p. The capital of the 
Biluch state upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State itself. The name is in fact the 
Ar. kara, ‘ a fort. ’ See imder Killadar. 
The terminal <5 of the Arabic word 
(written karat) has for many cen- 
turies been pronounced only when the 
word is the first half of a compound 
name meaning ‘ Castle of — — No 
doubt this was the case with the Bi- 
Itich capital, though in its case the 
second part has been entirely dropt 
out of use. Klieldt (Kal’at) - Q-MIjl 
is an example where the second part 
remains, though sometimes dropt. 

KMraj s. Ar. kharftj (usually pron. 
in India kJaraj), is properly a tribute 
levied b 3 ^ a Musulman lord upon con- 
quered unbelievers, also land-tax ; in 
India it is almost aWaj^s used for. the 
land-revenue paid to Government ; 
whence a common expression (also 
Arabic) la kMrdj, ti*eated as one word, 
IdMirdj, ‘ rent-free.^ 

1784. . 136beegahs, 18 of\vhichare 

Lackherage land, or land i>aying no rent.” 
—In Setoii-Kcorr, i. 49. 

E!hoa, s. Beng. Hod, a kind of 
concrete, of broken brick, lime, &c., 
used for fioors and terrace-roofs. 

IQloti, s. The holder of a peculiar 
tenure in the Bombay Presidency ; see 
BwpplL 
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Ediubber, s. Ar. Pers. Hind.’ 
hhahar, ‘news,’ and especially as a 
sporting Jorm, news of game, o.r/. 
“There is pucka (q.v.) khiibber of 
a tiger this morning.” 

1878. “Khabar of innumerable black 
partridges had been received.”— IS?: /b in- the 
MofimUA-Y>9. 

1879. “He will not tell me what khab- 
bar has been .received.”— ‘ Vamtu Fair/ 
Nov. 29, p. 299. 

!Khudd, Kudd, s. This is apj)ar- 
ently a term ^leculiar to the Ilimrilaya, 
hhadd^ meaning a precijiitous hill-side, 
also a deep valley. It is not in the 
dictionaries, but 'is piobably allied to- 
the Hind. Widt^ ‘a pit,’ Dakh. Hind. 
kliadda. 

The word is in constant Anglo- 
Indian colloquial use at )Simla and 
other Himala^Yan stations. 

1837. “The steeps about Mussoori are 
so very perpendicular in many places, that 
a person of the strongest nerve would 
scarcely be able to look over the edge of the- 
narrow footpath into the Kbud, wdthout a 
shudder.”— Rcron, First Impressmis, ii. 
146. 

1838. “ On my arrival I found one of 
the ponies at the estate had been killed by 
a fall over the precipice, when bringing up 
water from the khudA—Wemderims of a 
Pilgrimf ii. 240. 

1879. “ The commander-in-chief ... is- 
perhaps alive now because his horse so 
judiciously chose the spot on which sud- 
denly to swerve round that its hind hoofs 
were only half over the chnd” {sic).— Times 
letter from Simla, Aug. 15. 

Khutput, s. This is a native slang" 
term in Western India for a prevalent 
system of intrigue and corruption. 
The general meaning of hhafpat in 
Hind, and Mahr. is rather ‘ wrangling ’ 
and ‘ worry,’ but it is in the former 
sense that the word became famous 
(1850-1854) in consequence of Sir 
James Outram’s struggles with the 
rascality, during his tenure of the Re- 
sidency of Baroda. 

Khuttry, Khettry, s. H. Kliatn ; 
Sansk. Kshatnya, The second, or 
military, caste, in the theoretical or 
fourfold division of the Hindus. 

The Xarptaioi whom Ptolemy locates 
apparently towards Rajputana are pro- 
bably 

1638. “ Les habitans ..... sont la 
I>hisparfc Fenyans et E|tteris, tiKserans, 
teinturiers, et autres ouuriers en coton.” 
— MmdeUlOj ed. 1659, 130, 
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172(1. “The second generation in rank 
among these heathen is that of the Settre as. ’ 
^■^VaUntijn,Chormi.,S7. 

1782. ‘ ‘ The Chittery occasionally betakes 
himself to traffic, and the Sooder has be- 
come the inheritor of principalities. —6-. 
Forster'^ ^ Jonmey^ ed. 1808, i. 64. 

1836. “The Banians are the merc^tile 
caste of the original Hindoos ... They 

call themselves Shnddenes, which signihes 
innocent or harmless,” (!)-“3'w'ii. 

Million of Facts, 322. 

Kil, s. Bitch, or bitumen. Tam. 
and Mai. Ifil, Ar. Br, Pers. Br and BL 

c. 13.30. ‘ ‘ In Persia are some springs, from 
which flows a kind of pitch which is called 
Ida (read Mr) [pix dico sen peguci), with 
which they smear the skins m which %vme 
is carried 'and stored. Jordanus, 

p. 10. 

c 1560 “These are pitched with a 
bitumen which they call quil, which is 
like pitch. ”—Oo7’rea, Hak. Soc. 240. 

Killadar, s. Pers.-Hind. UVadar, 
from Ar. kaVa, ‘ a fort.’ The com- 
mandant of a fort, castle, or garrison. 
The Ai’ab, kciVa is always in India 
pronounced 'kiVcb* And it is possible 
that in the first (luotation Ibn Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title; 
taking it as from Persian hiUd, a 
key.’ 

c. 1340. . Kadhi Khan, Sadr-al- 

Jihan, who became the chief of the Amirs, 
andhad the titleof Kalit-dar, U. Keeper of 
the keys of the Palace. This officer was 
accustomed to pass every nighty at the 
Sultan’s door, with the body-guard.’ —i6}^ 
Bat. iii. 196. 

1757. “The fugitive garrison ...._ re- 
turned with 500 more, sent by the Kellidar 
of Vandiwash.”~Ormc(ed. 1803), ii. 217. 

1817. “ The following were the terras. . . 

that Arni should be restored to its former 
governor or Killedar.” — Mill, hi. 340. 

1829. “ Among the i)risoners captured 

in the 'Port of Hattrass, search was made 
by us for the Keeledar.”— ilfcwt. of John 
Bhipp, ii. 210. 

Killa-kote, s.pl. A combination 
of x\rabo-Persian and Hindi words for 
a fort [kira for kaVa, and kdt) used 
in Weston India to imply the whole 
of the fortifications of a territory. (A. 
Brimmond.) 

KiUut, Killaut, &c., s. Ar.-Hind. 

IMVat. A dress of honour presented 
hy a superior on ceremonial occasions ; 
but the meaning is often extended to 
the whole of a ceremonial present of 
that nature, of whatever it may consist. 


The word has in Eussiaii been de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
which forms the most common dress 
in Turkestan, called generally by 
Schuyler ‘a dressing-gown’ (Germ. 
Schlafroch). See Fraehn, Wolga Bid- 
gccren, p. 43. 

1411. “ Several days passed in sumi^tu- 

ous feasts. KMTats and girdles of royal 
magnificence were distributed.” — AJjduTctz- 
zcik, in Fot. et Ext., xiv. 209. 

1673. “ Sir George Oxenden held it . . . 

He defended himself and the Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a Coilat or Seerpaw 
(q.v.), a Robe of Honour from Head to Foot, 
offered him from the Ch'cat MogulF— Fryer, 
87. 

1676. “ This is the Wardrobe, where the 

Royal Garments are kept ; and from whence 
the King sends for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, when he would honour 
any Stranger . . .^'—Tavernier, E. T., ii. 
46. 

1774. “A flowered satin gown was 
brought me, and I was dressed in it as a 
khilat.”— J5or//e in Markha7n'’s Tibet, 25. 

1786. “ And he the said Warren Hast- 

ings did send kellauts, or robes of honour 
(the most public and distinguished^ mode of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
said ministers in testimony of his approba- 
tion of their services.”— A o/ Charge 
agednst Hastings, in Biirlcds Works, vii, 25, 

1809. “ On paying a visit to any Asiatic 

Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
khelaut, a robe, a turban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of jewels to go round 
the neck.”— AcL i. 99. 

1813. “ On examining the khelauts ... 

from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindia, 
the serpeych (q.v.) . . . presented to Sir 
Charles Malet, was found to be composed 
of false stones.”— Or. Mem., iii. 50. 

Kincob, s. Gold brocade, Pers.- 
Hind. himkJiwab. The Enj^lish. is per- 
haps from the Guj aratl, as in that lan- 
guage the last syllable is short. 

This word has been twice imported 
from the East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern 
damask or brocade, cammocca. This 
wus taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms kamJdid ov Mmkhwd, 
‘damasked silk,’ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
F. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be- 
tween hamkhCt, ‘ damask silk of one 
colour,’ and kwihJid, ‘ damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, ac- 
cording to Dozy, quoting Hoffimann, 
is originally a Chinese word Idn-kha ; 
in which doubtless kin^ ‘ gold,’ is the 
first element. KBn is the Fuhkien 
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form of this word ; qn^ Idm-hociy ' gold- 
iiower ’ ? 

We have seen Mmhhmb derived 
from Pers. Jcam-JcJmdh, ‘less sleep,’ 
hecaiise such cloth is rough and pre- 
vents sleep I This is a tyj)e of many 
etjanologies. 

"Ducange appears to think the word 
survived in the Prench mocade (or 
moquette); hut if so the application of 
the term must have degenerated in 
England. (See in Draper’s Dicty. 

' onochado, the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

C, 1300. “ IlatSb? yap evSat/jtovoOi/Tos, kcu tov 

Trdrepa Set arvvevBaifxovelv’ Kara t^v vjxvovfxevrju 
ai^rtweActpywo-iJ/. 'EixByjra 7n]j/ov(f)rj Trerrop^ws 

V Hepcrw <f)Y)crt yAwrra, Spacrwi'eiJ tcr0t,ov 
StjrAa/ca pev ovSe iiapfjiaperjv otav 'EAeV»j e^v<f}aLVSVf 
ocAA’ ^epeiS^ KaX woiKtArji/. ’’—Letter of Theo- 
dorus the ffi/rtacenimito Liicites, Protonotary 
and Proto vestiary of the Trapezuutians. 
In dfotices et JSxtraitSy vi. 38. 

1330. “Their clothes are of Tartary 
<cloth, and camocas, and other rich stuffs, 
ofttinies adorned with gold and silver and 
precious stones.” — Book of the Estate of the 
fq-reat Kami. In Gathaij^ 246. 

c. 1340. “ You may reckon also that in 
Cathay you get three or three and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammocca) for a 
— Fegolotti, ib. 295. 

(?) “ In kirtle of Cammaka am I clad.” 

CoventJ'if M^/steri/, p. 72. From 
Blanche's Diet, of Costume. 

1342. “ The King of China had sent to 
the Sultan 100 slaves of both sexes, for 500 
pieces of kamkha, of which 100 were made in 
the City of Zaitun. . . .” — Ibn Batuta^ iv.l. 

c. 1375. “Thei setten this Ydole uj)on 
a Chare with gret reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of Gold, of riche Clothes of 
Tartarye, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes.” — Sir John Ma'andevill, ed. 1866, 
p. 175. 

1404. “ . , . . d quando se del quisieron 

partir los Embaj adores, fizo vestir al dicho 
Kuy Gonzalez una ropa de camocan, e didle 
un sombrero, e dixole, que aquello tomase 
en seilal del .amor que el Tamurbec tenia al 
SeilorPey.” — Glavijo, § IxxxyHL 

1411. “ We have sent an ambassador 
who carries you from us klmkha. ’’—Letter 
from Enip. of China to Shah Rukh, in Kot, 
€t Ext., xiv. 214. 

1474. “ And the King gave, a signe to 

him that way ted, comaun ding him to give 
to the dauncer a peece of Camocato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women : and useing certain wordes in 
praiseng the King, threwe it before the 
mynstrells.”— Barbara, Travels in 
Persia, E. T., Hah. Soc., p. 62. 

1688, “Kapovxas» Xapov^a?, Pannus 
sericus, sive ex bombyce confectus, et more 


Damasceno contextus, Italis Damaseo, nos- 
tris olim Oamocas, de qufi voce diximus in 
Gloss. Medife^ Latinit. hodie etiamnum 
Mocade.'^ This is followed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Greek MSS.— Dtt 
Cange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Graecitath, s. v. 

1712. In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an “Isabella- 
coloured Kincob gown, flowered with green 
and gold.” — Cited in 3Iale.oIm's Anecdotes of 
Planners, &c., 1808, p. 429. 

1733. “ Dieser mal waren von Seiten de« 
Brautigams ein Stuck rother Kamka . . , 
und eine rothe Pferdehaut ; von Seiten 
der Braut aber ein Stlick violet Kamka 
u. s, w. — Gmelin, Reise durcli Siberien, i. 
137-138. 

1786. “ . . , . but not until the nabob’s 

mother aforesaid had engaged to pay for the 
said change of iDrison, a sum of £10.000 . . . 
and that she would ransack the zenanah 
. . . for Kincobs, muslins, cloths, &c, &c., 
&c. . . . .” — Articles of Cluirge against 
Hastings, in Burke's Wo7’ks, 1852, vii, 23. 

1809. “Twenty trays of shawls, kheen- 
kaubs .... were tendered to me .” — DL 
Valentia, i. 117. 

1829. “Tired of this service we took 
l)Ossession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder 
— shawls, silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
&c.”— of John Shipp, i. 124. 

King-Crow, S. A glossy black bird, 
otherwise called Drongo shrike, about 
as large as a small pigeon, with a long 
forked tail, Dicruims ??^acrocercHs,Yieil- 
lot, found all over India. “It perches 
generally on some bare branch, whence 
it can have a good look-out, or the 
top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently £ilso on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills.” [Jerdon.^ 

1883. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 

the whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 

originality and force of character 

He does not come into the house, the tele- 
graph wire suits him better. Perched on it 
he can see what is going on ... . drops, 
beak foremost, on the back of the kite 
. . . . spies a bee-eater capturing a goodly 
moth, and after a hot cnase, forces it to 
deliver up its booty. . . — The Tribes on 

Mg Eron tier, 14.d. 

Kiosque, s. From the Turk! and 
Pers, kushJc or hishk, a pavilion, a villa, 
&c. This word is not Anglo-Indian, 
nor is it now a word, we think, at 
all common in modern native use. 

c. 1350. “ When he was returned from his 
expedition, and drawing near to the capital, 
he ordered his son to build him a palace, or 
as these people call it a kushk, by the side 
of a river which runs at that i>lace, which is 
called Afghanpur,”— 15 ri Batata, iii. 212. 

1623. “There is (in the garden) running 



* Xo doubt Gerun, afterwards the site of X. 
Hormuz, * 
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water whicli issues from the entrance of a 
great kiosck, or covered place, where one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, 
so that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the public use of the city.”— P. della 
Fa?^r,i. 535. 

Kirbee, s. Hind. (Jmrhl- or Mrhl). 
The stalks of jawar (see Jowaur), 
used as food for cattle. 

Kishm, n.p. The largest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Queixoine and the like, 
and sonietiines by our old travellers, 
Kishmish. It is now more popularly 
called JazlmUaUtcmlla^ in Pers, Jaz. 
daraz, ‘ the Long Island ’ (like the 
Lewes), and the name of Kishm is con- 
fined to the chief town, at the eastern 
extremity, where still remains the old 
Portuguese fort taken in 1622, before 
which William Baffin the Navigator 
fell. But the oldest name is the still 
not (|uite extinct BrokMy which closely 
preserves the Greek Oarada, 

B.O. 325. “And setting sail (from Hai'- 
inozeia), in a run of 300 stadia they passed 
ii desert and bushy island, and moored be- 
side another island which was large and 
inhabited. The small desert island was 
called Organa ^ ; and the one at which they 
anchored ’Oapa/era, planted with vines ana 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.” — 
Arrian^ Yoymje of Rearclms^ ch. xxxvii. 

1538. , . . so I hasted with him in 

the compaiiy of divers merchants for to 
go_ from Babylon (orig. Babylonia) to 
Caixem, whence he carried me to Ormuz. . 

— E, M, Pinto y chap. vi. {Cogany p. 9). 

1553. “ Pinally, like a timorous and de- 
spairing man .... he determined to leave 
the city (Ormuz) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Queixome. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormuz at 3 leagues distance.” 
—Barros, III. vii. 4. 

1554. ‘ * Then we departed to the Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, i.e, in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intelligence ,” — Suli 
All, 67 . 

1673. “The next xnorning we had 
brought Loft on the left hand of the Island 
of Msmash, leaving a woody Island un- 
inhabited between Kismash arid the Main. 
— Fryer, 320, 

1817. 

Vases filled with Kishmee’s golden 
wine 

And the red weepings of the Shiraz 
vine.” — Mokanna» 


1821. “ We are to keep a small force at 
Kishmi, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of maritime war, when- 
ever any symptoms of inracy reai>pear.”— 
Elphinstone in Mfe, ii. 121. 

Bee also Bassadore, supra, and Suppt. 

Kiskmisll, s. Pers. Small stoneless 
raisins imported from Persia. Per- 
haps so called from the island Just 
spoken of. Its vines are mentioned 
by Arrian, and by T. Moore ! (see 
under Kiskm). 

1673. “ We refreshed ourselves an entire 
Bay at Gerom, where a small White Grape, 
witliout any Stone, was an excellent Cor- 
dial . . . they are called ICismas Grai^es, 
and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grow.”— 242. 

1711. “ I could never meet with any of 
the Kishmishes before they were turned. 
These are Baisins, a size less than our 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones.” — LocJq/er, 233. 

1883. “Kishmish, a delicious grape, of 
white elongated shape, also small and very 
sweet, both eaten and used for wine- 
making. When dried this is the Sultana^ 
raisin. . . .” — Wills, 3fode7'n Persia, 171. 

Kissmiss, s. Native servant’s word' 
for Christmas. But that festival m 
usually styled Bard din, ‘the great: 
day.’ 

Kist, s. Arab. Mst The yearly 
land revenue in India is paid by in- 
stalments which fall due at different 
periods in different parts of the coun- 
try ; each such instalment is called a* 
kist, or quota. 

1809. “Force was always requisite to* 
make him pay his Kists or tribute.” — Ld'. 
Valentia, i. 347. 

1810. “The heavy Kists or collections; 
of Bengal are from August to September.” 
— WilUarnson, F. M., ii. 498. 

1817. “‘So desperate a malady,’ said 
the President, ‘ requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, but 
by removing the original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which are pledged for the 
security of the Kists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management.’” — 3Iill, vi. 
55. 

Kitmutgar, S. Hind. KMdmatgdr, 
from Ar. Pers. hhidmat, ‘ service,’ 
therefore ‘one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
Bengal Presidency, where the word is 
habitually applied to a Musulman 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
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tal)l0, Tinder tlie KhaasamCm if there is 
one. 

Kmnutgar is a Talgarism, now per- 
haps obsolete. The word is spelt by- 
Hadley in his Grammar (see under 
Moors) hkimnutgdr. 

In the woTd.JcMdm.ciff as in IMVat (see 
lauiit) the terminal t in uninflected 
Aralic has long been^ dropt, though 
retained in the form in which these 
words have got into foreign tongues. 

1759. The wages of a Khedmutgar ap- 
pear as 3 Rupees a month. — In Longf p. ISk 

1765. . . they were taken into the 

service of Soujah Lociiah, as immediate 
attendants on his person ; Hodjee in capacity 
of his first Kistmutgar (or valet).” — Kolwell, 
jffist. Lvents, &c., i. 60. 

1784. ‘‘The Bearer .... perceivinga 
quantity of blood, . . . . . called to the 
jtlookaburdar and a Kistmutgar.” — In 
SetonKarTf i. 13. 

1810. “The Khedmutgar, or as he is 
often termed, the KismutgaTf is with very 
few exceptions, a Massulman ; his business 
is to ... . wait at table.” — Williamsonf 
F. JT., i. 212. 

c. 1810. “The Kitmutgaur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harvest, though in no 
very large way, of the ‘ Tcczee WilluuV or 
white people.” — Mrs. Slierivood. Autohiog. 
283. 

The phrase in italics stands for tdzl Wil& 
yatl (see Bilayut), “fresh or green Euro- 
peans ’’—grifidns (q. V.). 

1813. “We . . . . saw nothing remark- 
able on the way but a Khidmutgar of 
Ohimnagie Appa, who was rolling from 
Poona to Punderpoor, in performance of a 
vow which he made for a child. He had 
been- a month at it, and has become so 
expert that he went on smoothly and with- 
out pausing, and kept rolling evenly along 
the middle of the road, over stones and 
everything. He travelled at the rate of 
two coss a day.” — Elphinstone, in Life, 
i. 257-8. 

1878. “We had each our own 

Kitmutgar or table servant. It is the 
custom in India for each person to have his 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
take him with him to wait behind his chair.” 
—-Life ill the Mofiissil. i. 32. 

Xittysql, Kitsol, s. This word 
simdved till lately in the Indian Tariff, 
but it is otherwise long obsolete. It 
was formerly in common use for 
‘ an umbrella,’ and especially for the 
kind, made of bamboo and paper, im- 
ported from China, such as the English 
fashion of to-day (1878) has adopted 
to screen fire-places in summer. The 
word is Portuguese, quita’^sol, ‘bar- 


sun.’ Also timsole occurs in Scot's 
Discourse of quoted below from 

Purchas. 

See also (Ooll. of Voyages, 

in German, 1602), i. 27. 

^ 1588. “ The present was fortie peaces of 
silke ... a litter chaire and guilt, and 
two quitasoles Parke fs Mendoza, 

ii. 105. 

1605. “ . . . Before the shewes came, 
the King was brought out vpon a man’s 
shoulders, bestriding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich tyrasoXes carried oner and round 
about him.”— Scot, in Purchas, i. 181. 

1611. “ Of Kittasoles of State for tc 
shaddow him, there bee twentie ” (in the 
Treasury of Akbar). — Jffawhms in Purchas, 
i. 215. 

1615. ‘ ‘ The China Capt. , Andrea Dittis, 
retorned from Langasaque and brought me 
a present from his brother, viz., 1 faire 
Kitesoll . . .”— Cbd's, i. 28. 

1648. “. . . above his head was borne 
two Kippe-soles, or Sun-skreens, inade of 
Paper.” — Van Ttoist, 51, 

1673. “Little but rich Kits oils (which 
are the names of several Countries for 
XJmbrelloes).” — Prger, 160. 

1687. “ They (the Aldermen of Madras) 
may be allowed to have Kettysols over 
them.” — Letter of Court of Directors, in 
Wheeler, i. 200. 

1690. “nomen . . . vulgo eifertur Pe- 
ntsol ... aliquando paulo aliter scrihitur 
. . . et utrunique rectius pronuntiandum 
est Paresol vel pcjtius Parasol cujus signifi- 
catio Api^ellativa est, i. q. Quittesol sen 
une Omhrelle, qua in calidioribus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad caput a sole tuendum.” 
— Hyde's Preface to Travels of Abraham 
Peritsol, p. vii., in Syntceg., Dissertt. i. 

,, “Ho Man in India, no not the 
Mogul's Son, is 3 >ermitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal or Umbrella. . . . The 
use of the Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
ap|)roj)riated only to his use.” — Ovington, 

1755. “He carries a Roiindell, or Quit 
de Soleil over your head.”— Jm, 50. 

1759. In Expenses of Hawab’s entertain- 
ment at Calcutta, we find : — 

“ A China Kitysol . , . Rs. 3L"--Long, 
194. 

1761. A chart of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plaisted, marks on S. side of ChittagongR., 
an umbrella-like tree, called “ Kittysoll 
Tree,” 

1813. In the table of exports from Macao, 
we find 

“ Kittisolls, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000.” 

Milburn, ii. 464. 

1875. “Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, 
or Kettysolls.” — Indian Tariff. 

In another table of same year “Chinese 
paper Kettisols, Valuation Rs. 30 for a 
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box of 110, duty 5 per cent.”~See Chatta, 
Eoundel, Tlmbrella. 

Kittysol“Boy, s. A servant who 
carried an umbrella over his master. 
See Milburn, ii. 62, and s.v. Bouudel- 
Boy. 

Kling, n.p. This is the name 
(Kalln^ applied in the Malay coun- 
tries, including our Straits Settle- 
ments, to the people of Continental 
India who trade thither, or are settled 
in those regions, and to the. de- 
scendants of such settlers. 

The name is a form of Kalinga, a 
very ancient name for the^ region 
known as the “IJortherii Circars” 
(q.v.), i.€. the Telugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the Maha- 
nadl. *‘The Kalwgas'' also appear 
frequently, after the Pauranic fashion, 
as an ethnic name in the old Sanskrit 
lists of races. KaJinga appears in the 
earliest of Indian inscni)tions, viz. in 
the edicts of Asoka, and specifically in 
that famous edict (XIII.) remaining 
in fragments at Girnar and at Kapux*- 
di-giri, and more completely^ at 
Xh^lsI, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and his- 
torical legends of Ceylon; and in 
various coi)per grants we find com- 
memoration of the Kingdom of Ka- 
linga and of the capital city of Zay 
Imga/iiagara {e,g, in Indian Antiq. iii. 
152 ; X. 243). Itw^as from the daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, ac- 
cording to the Mahawanso, the famous 
Tfijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon and 
the founder of its ancient royal race. 

Kalingap^ifam, a port of the Gan- 
3 am district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. 

The name in later, but still ancient, 
inscriptions appears occasionally as 
Tri-Kalmga, ‘ ‘ the Three Kalingas ’’ ; 
and this probably, in a Telugu vision 
Mudu-Kalinga, having that meaning, is 
the original of the ModeguUnga of Pliny 
in one of the. passages quoted from 
him. (The possi,^l 0 ’aqnuectiqn which , 


obviously suggests itself of this name 
Trikalimja with the names Tiliuga 
and Tiling ana ^ applied, at least since 
the middle ages, to the same region, 
will be noticed under Telinga); 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 
commerce with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, was 
most rife; and the name appears to 
have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the designation 
of India in general, or of the whole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sifara Malay u the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern parts (see Journ. Lid. Ar chip,, 
V, 133). And the statement of Porrest * 
that in Macassar “Indostan’’ was 
called ^^Neegree Telinga^^ {i.e. Nagara 
Telinga) illustrates the same thing and 
also the substantial identity of the 
names Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Kling, applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its appearance 
in the Portuguese narratives imme- 
diately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). 

At the present day most, if not all 
of the Klings of Singapore come, not 
from the “ Northern Circars,” but 
from Tanjore, a purely Tamil district. 
And thus it is that so good an autho- 
rity as Eoorda van Eijsinga translates 
Kaling hj * Coromandel people.’ They 
are either Hindus or Labbais (see 
Lubbye). The latter class in British 
India never take domestic service with 
Europeans, whilst they seem to^ suc- 
ceed well in that capacity at Singa- 
pore.f The Hindu Klings appear to 
be chiefly drivers of hackney carriages 
and keepers of eating-houses. There 
is a &"iva temple in Singapore, which 
is served by Paudarams (q. v.). The 
only Brahmans there in 1876 wore 
certain convicts. 

B.c. c. 250. Great is Kalinga con- 
quered by the King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the jbevas. There have been hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off, ; • • • 
On learning it the King . . . has imme- 
diately after the acquisition of Kalinga, 


* Voyage to fKe Merged Archipelago, &c. Lontlon, 
1792, p. 82. 

t “ In 1876/' writes Burnell, “the head-servant 
at Bekker’s gi-eat hotel there was a very good spe- 
cimen of the Nagilr Labbais ; and to my surprise 
he recollected me as the head assistant-collector of 
Tanjore, which I had been some ten years before." 
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turned to religion, he has occupied himself 
with religion, he has conceived a zeal for 
religion, he applies himself to the spread of 
religion. . . . . ’’—Edict XIII. of Piyadasi 
Asoka) after M. Seiiart, in Ind, 
Antiq. x. 271. 

A. I). 60-70. . . . multai’imique gen- 

tium cognomen Bragmanae, quorum Macco 
(or Macto) Galingae .... gentes Calingae 
mari proximi, et supra Mandaei, Malli 
quorum Mons Mallus, hnisque tractus eju» 
(ranges ... . . novissima gente Gangari- 
dum Calingarum. Eegia Bertalis vocatur 
. . . . Insula in Gauge est magnae ampli- 
tudinis g^entem contiuens unam, nomine 

jS) osfio Gangis ad promontorium 
Calingon et oppidum Dandaguda DCXXV. 
mil. passuum .”— HisU Mat, vi. 18, 
19, 20, 

“ In Calingis ejusdem Indiae gente quin- 
quennes concipere feminas, octavum vitae 
annum non excedere.”— /5. vii. 2. 

c. 460. “ In the land of Wango, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a cer- 
tain Wango Xing. The daughter of the 
King of Kalinga was the principal queen 
of that monarch.. 

“ That sovereign had a daughter (named 
Suppadewi) by bis said queen. Eortune- 
teliers predicted that she would connect 
herself with the king of animals (the lion), 
etc.” — Mahawanso^ ^, vi. {Tumour, p. 43.) 

c. 5o0. In the * ‘ Brhat-Sahhit^l ” of Vara- 
hamihira, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
J. R. As. Soc., Kalinga appears as the 
name of a country in iv. 82, 86, 231, and 
^Hhe Kalihgas ” as an ethnic name in iv. 
461, 468, V. 65, 239. 

c. 640. After having travelled from 
1400 to 1500 U, he (Hwen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia {Kalmga). 
(kmtinuous forests and jungles extend for 
many hundreds of li. The kingdom pro- 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valued in the neighbouring 
realms.'**^ In ancient times the kingdom of 
Kalihga possessed a dense population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of waggon- wheels jostled ; if 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an 
awning of immense extent was formed. ...” 
— PMerins JBouddhistes, iii. 92-93. 

c. 1045. *‘Bhfshma said to the prince: 

* There formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
friend of mine, a Brahman, from the Ka- 
linga country . . . .’ ” — Vishnu Fur ana, in 
H. H, Wilson’s Wox’ks, viii. 75. 

(Trikalinga,) 

A. D. C, 150. “. . . TpLykvrrrov, to Kal TptAtyyor, 
BaortAeiov’ ev ravr^ aK€KTpv6v€? keyovrai eivat 
Wftjywi/tat, Kal Kopawe? Kal if/LTraKol kevKol.’*— 

Ptolem, vi. 2, 23. 

(a.i>. — ?) Copper Grant of which a 

* The same breed of elephants perhaps that Is 
mentioned on this i>art of the coast by tlie author 
of the Perilous, by whom it is called h Arjcrapi^vri 
Xwpa <|>€poucra eki^avra r'ov Aeyo/Jievov Bwaaprj, 
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summary is given, in which the ancestors 
of the Donors are VijjCya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Three Ka- 
lingas.— Proc. Aj. Soc. Bengal, 1872, p.lTl. 

^ A.D. 876. “ . . . . a god amongst prin- 
cipal and inferior kings— the chief of the 
devotees of Siva — Lord of Trikalii^a— lord 
of the three pidncipalities of the Gajapati, 
Aswapati, and Xarapati.* . . . P— Copper 
Grant from^. near Jahalpdr, in J. A. S. B., 
viii. Pt. 1, p. 484. 

I c. 12th century. “ . . . . The devout wor- 
I shipper of Mahegvara, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the glory of^ the Lunar race, and King of 
the Three Kalingas, ^ri Mahd-bhava Gupta 
Deva . . . — Copper Grant from ScmhuU 
pAr, in J. A, S. B., xlvi. Ft. i. p. 177. 

“ . . . . the fourth of the Agasti family, 
student of the Kdnva section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga . . . . by 
name Koijdadeva, son of Efimagarmit.” — Ih, 

{EKng.) 

1511. “ . . And beyond all these argu- 

ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalboquerque, he himself had cer- 
tain information that the principal reason 
why this Javanese {este lao) practised these 
doings was because he could not bear that 
the Quilins and Chitims (see Chetty) who 
were Hindoos (6*e?i!5f os) should he out of his 
jurisdiction.” — Alboquerqiie, Commentaries 
(Hak. Soc.), iii. 146. 

“Eor in Malaca, as there was a 
continual traffic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its own cus- 
toms and administration of justice, so that 
there was in the city one Bendara (q .v.) of 
the natives, of Moors and heathen severally ; 
a Bendar^ of the foreigners ; a Bendai'd of 
the foreign merchants of each class seve- 
rally ; to wit, of the Chins, of the Leqeos 
(Loo-ckoo people), of the people of Siam, of 
Pegu, of the Quelins, of the merchants 
from within Cape Comorin, of the mer- 
chants of India (i,e., of the Western Coast), 

of the merchants of Bengala ” — 

Correa, ii. 253. 

1.552. “E repartidos os nossos em quad- 
rilhas roubarao a cidade, et com quato se 
nao buleo com as casas dos Quelins, nem 

dos Pe^s, nem dos Jaos Caste- 

heda, iii. to ; see also ii. 355. 

De Bry tenns these people Quillines 
(iii. 98, &c.) . 

1601. “5. His Majesty shall repopulate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 

Clin ’’—Agreement between the King 

of Johore and the Dutch, in Vedentijn, v, 
332. 

1602. About their loynes they weare a 
kind of CalHco-cloth, which is made at Clyn 
in manner of a silke girdle.” — B. Scot, in 
Purchas, i. 165. 

1604. ** If it were not for the Scthmdar, 
the Admirall, and one or two more which 

* See under Cospetir. 
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are Clyn-nien borne, there were no living 
for a Christian amongst them. . i, 

m. 

1605. “ The fifteenth of lune here ar- 
rived Wocl'hoda Tingall, a Cling-man from 

Banda ” — GagL SariSi in JPiii'chas, 

1 385. 

1610. “ His Majesty should order that 
aU the Portuguese and Quelins merchants 
of San Thome, who buy goods in Malacca 
and export them to India, San Thome, and 
Bengala should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese (os Jaos) who bring them in 
pay the import duties.” — LHto das ^fonroes, 
318. 

1613. See remarks under Cheling, and, 
in the quotation from Eredia de G-odinho, 
“Campon Chelim” and “Chelis of Coro- 
mandel.” 

1868. “ The Klings of Western India are 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and .... 
are petty merchants and shopkeepers.” — 
Wallace, Malay ArcMp., ed. 1880 p. 20. 

Kobang, s. The name (lit, 'greater 
division.’) of a Japanese gold coin, of 
the same form and class as the obang 
(q.v.). The coin was issued occa- 
sionally from 1580 to 1860, and its 
most usual weight was 222 grs. troj^ 
The shape was oblong, of an ave- 
rage length of 2§ inches and wddth 
of 1-|-. 

1616. “ Aug. 22. — About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and paid our host 
for thehowse a bar of Cohan gould, vallued 
at 5 tais 4 mas. . . . .” — Cocks, i. 165. 

,, Sept. 17,—“ I received two bars 
Cohan gould with two ichibos (see Itcheho) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for as I should have occasion to 
use them.” — Ih. 176. 

1705. “ Outre ces roupies il y a encore des 
pibces d’or qu’on appelle coupans, qui valent 
dix-neuf roupies .... Ces pibces s’appel- 
lent coupans x>arce-qu’elles sent longues, et 
si plates qu’on en pourroit couper, et e’est 
par allusion h notre langue qu’on les ap- 
pellent a\mi."—Luillier, 256-7. 

1727. “My friend took my advice and 
complimented the Doctor with five Japan 
Gnpangs, or fifty DutchDollars.”— A. Ham. 
ii. 86. 

1726. “ 1 gold Koehang (which is no more 
seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars. 
1 Itzebo making 2h rvx doUars.” — Valentijn, 
iv . 356. 

■ 1880. “ Never give a Kohang to a cat.” — 
Jap. Proverb, in Miss Bird, i. 367. 

Koel, s. This is the common name 
in northern India of Eudynamys orien- 
talis, Ii. (Earn, of Cuckoos), also. called 
KoMld and Kohld. The name KoU is 
taken from its cry dining the breeding 
season, ku-il, increasing in , 

vigour and intensity as it goes on. I 


The male bird has also another note, 
which Blyth syllables m Ho- whee-Jui, 
or Ho-a-o, or Ilo-y-o. "When it takes 
flight it has yet another somewhat 
melodious and rich liquid call ; all 
thoroughly cuculine ” (Jertioai). 

c. 1526. “Another is the Koel, which in 
length may be equal to the crow, but is much 
thinner. It has a kind of song, and is the 
nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected 
by the natives of Hindustan as much as the 
nightingale is by us. It inhabits gardens 
where the trees are close planted.” — Baber, 
p. 323. 

c. 1590. ' ‘ The Koyil resembles the myneli, 
but is blacker, and has red eyes and a long 
tail. It is fabled to be enamoured of the 
rose, in the same manner as the night- 
ingale.” — A?/een, ii. 381. 

1810. “The Kokeeia and a few other 
birds of song.’’— 22. 

• 1883. “This same crow-pheasant has a 

second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
supposes that it has a musical voice, 
and devotes the best i^art of the night to 
vocal exercise, after the manner of the 
nightingale. You may call it the Indian 
nightingale if you like. There is a differ- 
ence however in its son^ * * ^ when it gets 
to the very top of its jiitch, its voice cracks 
and there is an end of it, or rather there is 
not, for the persevering musician begins 
again * ^ Does not the Maratha novelist, 
dwelling on the delights of aspring morning 
in an Indian village, tell how the air was 
filled with the dulcet melody of the Koel, 
the green parrot, and the peacock?” — 
Tribes on My Frontier, 156. 

KoMnor, n.p. Pers. Koh-i-nur, 

' Mountain of Liglit’; the name of 
one of tlie most famous diamonds in 
the worlds It was an item in tbe Deccan 
booty of Alauddin Khilji (del. 1316), 
and was surrendered to Baber (or more 
precisely to his son Humaytin) on the 
capture of Agra (1526). It remained 
in the possession of the Moghul 
dimasty till Nadir extorted it at Dehli 
from the conquered Mahommed Shah 
(1739), After Nadir’s eleath it came 
into the hands of Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Afghan Monarchy. 
Shrdi Shu j a’, Ahmed’s grandson, had in 
turn to give it up to Eanjit Singh 
when a fugitive in his dominions. 
On the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849 it passed to the English, and is 
now among the Crown jewels of 
England. Before it reached that posi- 
tion it ran through strange risks, as 
may be read in a most diverting story 
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ioH by Boswortli Smith in his Life 
ef Lord Lawrence (i. 327-8). 

In 1850-51, before it was shown at 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
it went through a process of cutting 
which, for reasons unintelligible to 
ordinary mortals, reduced its weight 
from 186^g carats to 106^^-. 

1526. “ In the battle in which Ibrilhim was 
defeated, Bikermajit (Raja of Gwalior) was 
.sent to hell. Bijennajit’s family .... were 
iit this moment in Agra. When Hnmjtiiln 
arrived .... (he) did not permit them to 
be plundered. Of their own free will they 
presented to Hdmaiiln a peshkesh (see pesh- 
ensh), consistingof a quantity of jewels and 
precious stones. Among these was one 
famous diamond wh ich had been acquired by 
SuMn Aldeddin. It is so valuable that a 
judge of diamonds valued it at half the 
daily expense of the whole world. It is 
about eight mishkals. . . .” — Baber, p. 308. 

1676. (With an engraving of the stone.) 

Phis diamond belongs to the Great Mogul 
, . . . and it weighs 319 Batis (see ruttee) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine IGths 
of our Carats ; when it was rough it weigh’d 
907 Batis, which make 793 carats. ’’-I’urer- 
nier, E. T., ii. 148. 

1856. 

He* bears no weapon, save his dagger, 
hid ^ i 

XJp to the ivory haft in muslin swathes ; | 

No ornament but that one famous gem, 

Mountain of Light I bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist ; more used, 

I ween, 

To feel the rough strap of his biickler 
there.” The Banyan Tree. 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
PacchiaroUo, &c. 

Kopkry, s. H. Kohri {?). The 
peculiar weapon of the Goorklias, a 
bill, admirably designed and poised for 
hewing a branch or a foe. * 

Koomky, s. See under Coomky. 

Koonbee, Kunbee, Koolumbee, 
n.p. The name of the prevalent cul- 
tivating class in Guzerat and the ; 
Konkan. The Kunhl is the pure Sudra. j 
In the Deccan the title distinguished | 
the cultivator from him who wore j 
arms and preferred to be called a 
Mahratta {^Drummond). 

Koot, s. Hind. Imt, from Sansk. 
Ix'ushta, the costmn and cosUcs of the 
Roman writers. See under Putchock. 

B.c. 16. 

Costum molle date, et blandi mihi thuris 

honores.” — Propei'tius, IV. vi. 5. 


V ' ' ^ ^ 
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c. 70-80. Odorum causd ungusntoriimque 
et deliciarum, si placet, etiam superstitionis 
gratia emantur, quoniam tunc supxdicamuH 
et costo.”--Pb:}^^, Bk. xxii. 56. 

c. 80-90. (Frmn the Sinthus or Indus) 

di'TM^opTt^eTai 5e K6(rro<:, jSSe'AAa, kvKiov^ 

j/dpSos . , — Pertplus. 

1563. And does not the Indian 

costus grow” in Guzarate ? 

“0. It grows in territory often subject to 
Guzarat, i.e. lying between Bengal and 
Dely and Cambay, I mean the lands of 
Mamdou and Chitor. . . — Garcia, f. 72. 

1584. “ Costo duke from Zindi and Cam- 
baia.” — Barret, in Hakluyt, n. 

Zooza, s. A goglet, q.v., or pitcher 
of porous clay; corrupt, of Pers. hilza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

1690. “Therefore they carry about with 
them Kousers or Jarrs of Water, when they 

go abroad, to quench their thirst ” — 

— Ovinyton, 295, 

Koshoon, s. This is a term w'hich 
was a:hected by Tippoo Sahib in his 
; military organisation, for a brigade, or 
a regiment in the larger Continental 
use of that word. His Piddah ’ashar 
or Regular Infantry, was formed into 
0 Kacliahris, composed in all of 27 
KitshUns, 

A MS. note on the copy of Kirk- 
patrick’s Letters in the India Library 
says that irws7ioo?z was properly Sanskt* 
KsJmni or Kshatmi, ‘ a grand division 
of the force of an Em];)ire,’ as used in 
the Mahahharat. But the word adopted 
by Tippoo appears to be Turki. Thus 
we read in Quatremere’s transl. from 
Abdurrazzak : “He (Shah Eukh) dis- 
tributed to the emirs who commanded 
the tomans (corps of 10,000), the 
Koshun (corps of 1000), the sadeh (of 
100), the deheh (of 10), and even to the 
private soldiers, presents and rewards.” 
{Nots. et Exts., xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89.) 
Again : “ The soldiers of Isfahan 
having heard of the amnesty accorded 
them, arrived, KosMn by Koshmi” 
{lb. 130). Yambery gives Zoshim as 
Or. Turki for an army, a troop (lite- 
rally whatever is composed of several 
parts). 

c. 1782. “In the time of the deceased 
Nawab, the exercises .... of the regular 
troops were .... j^erformed, and the word 
given according to the French system .... 

but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) changed 

the military code .... and altered the 
techical terms or words of command .... 
to words of the Persian and Turkish lan- 
guages. .... From the regular infantry 
5000 men being selected, they were named 
Kushoon, and the officer commanding tha 
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body was called a Sipalidar. . . . — Hist, 

of Tipii StiUcin, p. 31. 

Kowtow, Kotow, s. From tlio 
Obinese h'o-t^ou^ lit. ‘ knock-bead ’ ; 
tbe salutation used in China before 
tbe Emperor, bis representatiyes, or 
bis symbols, made by prostrations re- 
peated a fixed mmiber of times, tbe 
forehead toncbing tbe ground at each 
prostration. It is also used as the 
most respectful form of salutation 
from children to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa- 
sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatio practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pautbier,* 
of indigenous antiquity at tbe Com*t 
of China, for it is not found in tbe 
ancient Book of Eites of tbe Cbeu 
Djmasty, and bo supposes it to have 
been introduced by the great destroyer 
and reorganisci’, Tsin sbi Hwangti, 
tbe Builder of the Wall. It bad cer- 
tainly become established by the 8tb 
century of (^ur era, for it is mentioned 
that the Ambassadors who came to 
Court from the famous Hiirtin-al- 
Easbld (a.d. 798) bad to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco Polo, 
and by the ambassadors of Shfib Eiikb 
(see below). It was also tbe estab- 
lished ceremonial in tbe presence of 
tbe Mongol Khans, and is described by 
Baber under tbe name of l:ornish. It 
was probably introduced into Persia in 
tbe time of the Mongol Princes of tbe 
bouse of Hulaku, and it continued to 
be in use in tbe time of Sbab ’Abbas. 
Tbe custom indeed in Persia may pos- 
sibly have come down from time 
immemorial, for, as tbe classical quo- 
tations show, it w’as of very ancient 
prevalence in that country. But the 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In En^bsb tbe 
term, which was made fanmiar by 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to j)erform it 
at Peking in IS 16, is frequently used 
for servile acquiescence or adulation, 

K’o-tou, k’o-tou ! is often collo- 
quially used for ‘ Thank you ’ ( C. 
Maher), 

c. B.c. 484. “And afterwards, when 
they were come to Susa in the king's pre- 
sence, and tbe guards ordered them to fall 
down and do obeisance, and went so far 


* Hist des Relations PoUtioues de la Chine, 1869. 
We derive from M. Pauthfer the indication of 
several interesting quotations, for ■which we have 
gone to the sources. 


I as to use force to compel them, they re- 
fused, and said they would never .clf> 
any such thing, even were their heads 
thrust down to the ground, for it was not 
their custom to worshij) men, and they had 
not come to Persia for that purpose. So 
they fought off the ceremony; and having 
done so addressed the Idng .” — Herodotvs 
Ooj Rawlinson),\ii.l30. 

c. B.c. 4G4. “ Themistocles .... first 

meets with Artabanus the Ohiliarch, and 
tells him that he was a Greek, and -wished 

to have an interview with the king 

But quoth he ; ‘ Stranger, the laws of men 

are various You Greeks, ’tis said, 

most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour the king, and adore him by 
l^rostration, as the Image of God, the Pre- 
server of all things’ .... Themistocles, 
on hearing these things, says to him: 

‘ But I, O Artabanus, wdll myself 

obey your ^laivs ’ . . . — PluUtrch, 'The- 

mistoc.f xxvii. 

c. B.c. 390. “ Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nabaziis to the king, on his arrival, in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to the Chiliaroh Tithraiistes 
■who held the second rank in the empire, 
and stated that he desired an interview with 
the king; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied : ‘ It can be at 
once; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the loresence you must needs wor- 
ship the king (what they call ttpockw^Iv). If 
this is disagreeable to you, you may commit 
our wishes to me, without doubt of their 
eing as well accomplished.’ Then Conon 
says : ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable to me 
to pay the king any honour whatever. But 
I fear lest I bring’ discredit on my city,* if 
belonging to a state which is w^-ont to rule 
over other nations I adopt manners which 
are not her own but those of foreigners.’ 
Hence he delivered his wishes in writing to 
the officer. Nepos^ Conon, c. iv. 

B.c. 324! “ But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be despair- 
ing towards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Antipater and his sons. Of these lolas 
was the Chief Cu])bearer, whilst Kasander 
was come but lately. So the latter, 
seeing certain Barbarians prostrating them- 
selves {trpoo-KvvovPTas), a sort of thing which 
he, having been brought up in Greek 
fashion, had never witnessed before, broke 
into fits of laughter. But Alexander in a 
rage gript him fast by the hair with both 
hands, and knocked bis head against the 
wall.” — Plutarch, Alexander, Ixxiv. 

A.D. 798. “ In the 14tli year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun [Hdvun) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor; they per- 
formed the ceremony of kneeling and beat- 
ing the forehead on the ground, to salute 
the Emperor. The earlier ambassadors 
from the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties about performing this 
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ceremony. The Chinese history relates 
that the Mahomedans declared that they 
knelt only to worship Heaven. But 
eventually, being better infonned, they 
made sci'uple no longer .’’— Ahrege de 
VHistoire des Thanqs, in Amyot, Mimoires 
cone, les Ghinois, xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. “ Tartari de mandate ipsius prin- 
ci} 5 es suos Baiochonoy et Bato violenter ab 
omnibus nunciis ad ipsos venientibus faciunt 
adorari cum triplici genuum fiexione, trip- 
lici quoque capitum suorum in terram alli- 
sione.”— Bellovacemis, Spec. JSis- 
toriale, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298. “And when they are all seated, 
each in his proper place, then a great pre- 
late rises and says with a loud voice : ‘ Bow 
and adore ! ’ And as soon as he has said 
this, the company bow down until their 
foreheads touch the earth in adoration to- 
wards the Emperor as if he were a god. 
And this adoration they repeat four times.” 
■^Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 15. 

1404. “E ficieronle vestir dos rojjas 
de (Ymocan (see Kincob), ^ la usanza era, 
quando estas roupat ponian por el Seiior, de 
facer un gi;an yantar, 6 despues de comer 
de les vestir de las ropas, e entonces de 
fincar los finojos tres veces in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Sei'ior.” — Glcwijo, § xcii. 

1421. “ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 

Kazi, who was . . chief of one of the 

twelve imi:)erial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac- 
q^uainted with the languages. They said to 
the ambassadors; ‘Eirst ]prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.’ ” — Enibcmy from 
Shah Pukh, in Cathay, p. cevi, 

1502. “ My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four farsangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. , The younger Khan ad- 
vanced .... and when he came to the 
distance at which the kornish is to be per- 
formed, he knelt nine times . . .” — Baber, 
106. 

c. 1590. The kornish under Akbar had 
been greatly modified : # 

“His Majesty has commanded the palm 
of the right hand to be placed upon the 
forehead, and- the head to be bent down- 
wards. This mode of salutation, in the 
language_of the present age, is called Kor- 
nishP — Ain, i. 158. 

But for his position as the head of re 
ligion in his new faith he permitted, or 
claimed j^rostration [sioda) before him : 

“As some perverse and dark-minded 
men look upon prostration as blasphemous 
man-worship, His Majesty, from his prac- 
tical^ wisdom, has ordered it to be dis- 
continued by the ignorant, and remitted it 
to all ranks. . . . However, in the private 
assembly, when any of those ai'e in wait- 
ing, upon whom the star of good fortune 
shines, and they receive the order of seat- 
ing themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down 
their foreheads to the earth.”— p. 159, 
1618. “The King (Shah ’Abbas) halted 


and looked^ at the Sultan, the latter on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to be 
kissed. The Sultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his forehead . . . . made a 
circuit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions to do* 
the like. This done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three times . . . B. della 
ValU, i. 646. 

1816. “Lord Amherst put into my 
hands .... a translation .... by Mr. 
Morrison of a document received at Tong- 
chow with some others from Chang, con- 
taining an official description of the cere- 
monies to be observed at the public audi- 
ence of the Embassador The: 

Embassador was then to have been con- 
ducted by the Mandarins to the level area, 
where kneeling . . . . he was next to have 
been conducted to the lower end of the 
hall, where facing the upper part .... he 
was to have performed the ko-tou with 
prostrations ; afterwards he was to have 
been led out of the hall, and having pros- 
trated himself once behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have been .allowed to 
sit down; he was further to have pros- 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mandarins when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when the milk-tea was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when he had 
finished drinking.” — ElUshJourimlof (Lord 
Amherst’s) Embassy to China, 213-214. 

^1824. “The first ambassador, with all 
his following, shall then perform the cere- 
monial of the three kneelings and the nine 
prostrations ; they shall then rise and be 
led away in proper order.” — Ceremonial oh-' 
served at the Court of Peking for the Becep- 
tion of Anibassaden's, ed. 1824, hx PauthieTf 
192. 

1855. “. . . The spectacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature making; 
the kotow to the aristocracy of the acci- 
dent.” — M. MaHineaa, AutoHog., ii. 377. 

1860. “Some Seiks, and a pinvate in the 
Buffs having remained behind with the 
^*og-carts, fell into the hands of the 
Chinese. On the next morning they were 
brought before the authorities, and com- 
manded to perform the kotou. The Seiks- 
obeyed; but Moyse, the English soldier, 
declaring that he would n ot prostrate himself 
before any Chinaman alive, was imme- 
diately knocked upon the head, and his 
body thrown upon a dunghill ” (see China 
Correspondent of the Times). This x)aHsage 
prefaces some noble lines by Sir E. Boyle, 
ending: 

‘Vain mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 
Vain those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed. 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Because his soul was great.” 

Macmillan^s Mag. iii. 130. 
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187 6. “ JST ebba more kowtow big* people. ” 
— Lelcmd, 46. 

1879. “We know that John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L’Estrange’s 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to 'be found in 
stuffy little rooms in Mayfair.” — Sat. 

April 19, 1879, j). 505, 

Kubjberdaur. An inter jectional ex- 
clamation, ‘ * Take care ! ’ ’ Pers. Kha- 
har-dar I take keed! It is tke usual 
cry of chokidars to show that they are 
awake. 

c. 1664. “ Each ommh causeth a guard 

to be kept all the night long, in his parti- 
cular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go the round, and cry Kaber-dar, have a 
care.” — Bernier, E. T., 119. 

c. 1665. “Les archers orient ensuite a 
pleine t^te, Caherdar, c’est-h-dire, prends 
.garde.”— v. 58. 

Kuhar, s. Hind, Kahdr. The 
name of a Sudra caste of cultiyatoi’s, 
numerous in Bahar and the H.-W. 
Provinces, whose specialty is to carry 
palankins. The name is, therefore, in 
many parts of India synonymous wuth 
‘ palankin-bearer,’ and the Hindu 
body-servants called ‘ bearers ’ (q.v.) 
in the Bengal Presidency are generally 
of this caste. 

c. 1350. “ It is the custom for every tra- 

veller in India .... also to hire kahars, 
who carry the kitchen furniture, whilst 
•others carry himself^ in the palankin, of 
which we have spoken, and carry the latter 
when it is not in use.” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 
415. 

c. 1550. “So saying he began to make 
ready a present, and sent for bulbs, roots, ; 
and fruit, birds and beasts, with the finest 
of fish .... which were brought by 
kahars in basketsful.”— ■jRamuyanao/T'idsi i 
Bds, by Growse, 1878, ii. 101. 

1673. “He {the President of Bombay) 
goes sonietimes in his Coach, drawn by 
large Milk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse- 
back, other times in Palenkeens, carried by 
Cohors, Mus$lemen Porters.”’ — Fryer, 68. 

1810. ‘ ‘ The Cahar, or palanquin-bearer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, the intense heat 
pi’ecludes Europeans from taking much 
exercise.” — Willianisony V.M., i. 299. 

1873. *^Bhut Kahar. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whose occu- 
pation is to CBiTry palMs, dolls, water-skins, 
&c. ; to act as porters . . . . they eat flesh 
and drink spirits : they are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan describes 
them as of Telinga descent. . , Pr. H. 
‘V- Carter’s Notices of Castes in Bombay 
Pry., quoted in hid. Antiq.i n. lhi. 

Kula, or Kla, n.p. Burmese name 


of a native of Continental India ; and 
hence misapplied also to the English 
and other Westerns who have come to 
Burma from India ; in fact used gene- 
rally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term has been 
much debated. Some have supposed it 
to he connected with the name of the 
Indian race, the KoU ; another sugges- 
tion has connected it with KaIinga\seQ 
Kling) ; and a third with the Skt. 
hula, ‘ a caste or tribe ’ ; whilst the 
Burmese popular etymology renders it 
from hi, ‘to cross over,’ and la, ‘to 
come,’ therefore ‘ the people that come 
across (the sea).’ But the true history 
of the word has for the first time been 
traced by Professor Eorchhammer, to 
G-ola, the name applied in old Pegu 
inscriptions to the Indian Buddhist 
immigrants, a name which he identifies 
with the Skt. Gauda, the ancient name 
of northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of Gram- (v. G-OUr). 

14th cent. “ The Heroes Sona and XJttara 
were sent to Ramaufia, which forms a part 
of^ Suvannabhumi, to propagate the holy 
faith . . . This town is called to this day 
QfOl&mattikanagara, because of the many 
houses it contained made of earth in the 
fashion of the houses of the Clola people.” — 
Inscr. at Kalydni near Pegu, in Forchhani’ 
mer, ii. 5. 

1795. ‘ ‘ They "were still anxious to know 
why a person consulting his own amuse- 
ment, and master of his own time, should 
walk so fast ; but on being informed that I 
was a ‘ Colar,’ or stranger, and that it was 
the custom of my country, they w^ere re- 
conciled to this . . . — Symes, Embassy, 

p. 290. 

1855. “His private dwelling was a small 
place on one side of the court, from which 
the women peeped out at the Kalas ; . . 

— Mission to the Court of Ava {Pkayrds) 
p. 5.'' . 

,, “ By a curious self-delusion, the 

Burmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they are white peopie. And what 
is still xnore curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit the claim ; for our ser- 
vants in sixeaking of themselves and their 
countrymen, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
killd admi — ‘ black-man,’ as the representa- 
tive of the Burmese kala, a foreigner.” — Ib. 
p. 37. 

Kumpass, s. Hind. Kamjjass, cor- 
ruption of English compass, and hence 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compass, but also to theo- 
dolites, levelling instruments, and other 
elaborate instruments of observation. 
Thus the sextant used to he called 
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tikunta kampass, ‘tlie 3-comered com- 
pass.’ 

Knnknr, Conker, &c. s. Hind* 
hankcm\ gravel. As regards the defi- 
nition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to improve on 
Wilson : “ a coarse hind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superficial mould, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small,” ^ 

Nodular kunlmr, wherever it exists, 
is the usual material for road metalling, 
and as it binds when wetted and 
rammed into a compact, hard, and 
even surface, it is an admirable mate- 
rial for the purpose. 

c. 1781. r “Etaya is situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
eonclia, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitrification. ”(!)— 
Hodges, m. 

1794. “Konher’^ appears in a Notifica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette. — In 
J:ieton-Karr, ii. 135. 

c. 1809. “We came within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur hank.” — Mrs. Sher- 
wood, Autohiog. 381. 

1810. “ .... a weaker kind of lime is 

obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil.” — Williamson, F. M., ii. 13. 

Kureef, Khurreef, s. Hind, adopted 
from Arab. autumn’). The 

crop sown just before, or at the be- 
ginning of, the rainy season, in May or 
June, and reaped after the rains in 
November — December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c. See 
Hubbee. 

Kurnool, n.p. The name of a city 
and territory in the Deccan, Karnul of 
the Imp. Gazetteer ; till 1838 a tribu- 
tary Nawahship ; then resumed on 
account of treason; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi- 
dency. Properly Kandanur; Ganoul 
of Orme. 

Kirkpatrick says that the name Kur- 
nool, Kunnool, or Kundnool (all which 
forms seem to he applied corruptly to 
the place) signifies in the language of 
that country ‘ fine spun, clear thread,’ 
and according to Meer Husain it has 
its name from its beautiful cotton 
fabrics. But we presume the town 
must have existed before it made cotton 


fabrics? This is a specimen of the 
stuff that men, even so able as Kirk- 
patrick, sometimes repeat after those 
native authorities who ought to know 
best,” as we are often told. 

Kuttaur, s. Hind, from Sansk. 
hatdr, ‘a dagger,’ especially a kind of 
dagger peculiar to India, having a solid 
blade of diamond-section, the handle of 
which consists of two parallel bars with 
a cross-piece joining them. The hand 
grips the cross-piece, and the bars pass 
along each side of the wrist. Ibii 
Batuta’s description is vivid, but much 
exaggerates the size, at least of the 
weapon of the last three centuries. 

c. 1343. “ The villagers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
kattara. This is the name given to an 
iron weapon resembling a plough-share ; 
the hand is inserted into it so that the foixi- 
arm is shielded ; but the blade beyond is two 
cubits in length, and a blow with it is mor- 
tal.”-— 31-32. 

1442. “The blacks of this country have 
the body neai'ly naked .... In one hand 
they hold an Indian poignard (katarah-i- 
EHidi), and in the other a buckler of ox- 
hide .... this costume is common to the 
king and the beggar.” — Abdurmzzdk, in 
India in the XVth Cent, p. 17. 

c. 1526. “ On the whole there were given 
one tipch^k horse with the saddle, two pairs 
of swords with the belts, 25 sets of ena- 
melled daggers {Khanjar, see hanger), 16 
enamelled Mtirehs, two daggers {jamdher — 
see jnmdhtir) set with precious stones.” — 
Baler, 338. 

1638, “ Les personnes de qualitj^ portet 
dans la ceinture vne sorte d’armes, ou de 
poignards, courte et large, qu’ils appeilent 
ginda (?) ou Catarre, dont la garde et la 
game sont d'or.^^—Mandelslo, Bans, 1659, 
223. 

1673. “They go rich in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle.” — 
Fryer, 93, 

1813. “ After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in presence of all the company waved 
his catarra, or short dagger, over the bed of 
the expiring man .... The j:)atient con- 
tinued for some time motionless : in half an 
hour his heart appeared to beat, circulation 
quickened, .... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy had effected his cure.” 
— F<yrl)es, Or. Mem,, iii. 249. 

1856. “The manners of the bardie tribe 
are very similar to those of their Rajpoot 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the bard seldom appears without the 
‘Kutar,’ or dagger, a representation of 
which is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of his death in the sacred 
duty of ” (q.v.),— Ects ed, 1878, 

pp. 559-560. 
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Kuzzilbash, n.p. Prom Turki 
k'izil’-hdsh, ‘red-Iioad/ This title has 
Leon since the days of the Safavi 
dynasty (see Sophy) in Persia, applied 
to the Persianized Turks 'who form 
the ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 
class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments. 

1559. “ Beyond the desert above Coras- 
sam, as far as Samarkand and the idolatrous 
cities, the Yeshilbas {Jeseilbas) or ‘Grreen- , 
caps,’ are predominant. These Green-caps 
are certain Miisulmaii Tartars who „ wear 
jiointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enemies the Soffians, who are predominant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red caps,” — JECa/IJi Mahomed^ 
in Ramusio, ii. f . 16 v. 

1574. “These Persians are also called 
Red TurTcs^ which I believe is because they 
have behind on their Turbants, Red Marks, 
as Cotton Ribbands &c. with Red Brims, 
whereby they are soon discerned from other 
Nations . ’ ’ — Ra mvolf, 173. 

1606. “ Cocelhaxas, who are the soldiers 
whom they esteem most highly.” — Gouvea, 
f. 143. 

1653. “le visite le keselbache qui y 
coinmande vne petite forteresse, duquel ie 
receu beaucoup de civilitez. ” — De laBotdlciye- 
le-Gouz, ed. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

1673. ^ ‘ Those who compose the Main Body 
of the Cavalry, are the Cusle-Bashees, or 
with us the Chevaliers.” — Fryer ^ 356. 

Pryer also writes Cusselhash. (Index). 

1815, “ The seven Turkish Tribes, who 
had been the chief promoters of his 
(Ismail’s) glory and success, were distin- 
guished by a particular dress ; they wore a 
red cap, from which they received the 
Turkish name of Kuzelhash, or- * golden- 
heads,’ which has descended to their pos- 
terity.” — Malcolm^ H. of Persia^ ii. 

1828. ‘ ‘ The Kuzzilhash, a Tale of Rhor- 
asan. By James Baillie Praser.” 

1883. “Por there are rats and rats, and 
a man of average cay)acity may as well 
hope to distinguish scientifically between 
Ghilzais, Kuki Kheyls, Logar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazis, jezailchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepel- 
Griffin, and Kizilhashes, as to master the 
'division of the great race of rats,”— Tn5es 
on My Frontier, 15. 

Kyfe, n. One often meets with this 
word (Ar. Icaif) in hooks about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the dolce far niente. Though 
, it is in the Hindustani dictionaries we 
, never rememher to have heard it used 


in India ; but the quotation below 
shows that it is or has been in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Arabic word is 'how? in what 
manner?’ the secondary is 'partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost Hke 
a parallel to the English -vulgar slang 
of ' how corned you so ? ’ But in fact 
a man’s haif is his ' howness,’ i.e. what 
pleases^ him, his humour; and this 
passes into the sense of gaiety caused 
by hasMsIi, &c. 

1808. “. . . . a kind of confectio Japo- 
nica loaded with oy^ium, Gdnja or Bang, 
and causing keif, or the first degree of in- 
toxication, lulling the senses and disposing 
to sleep.” — R. Drummond. 

Kythee, s. Hind. A form 

of cursive Nagari character, used by 
bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Kdyath (Skt. Kmjastlia), a 
member of the writer-caste. 


Lac, s. Hind. Idhli, from Skt. IdJcshd 
for rahshd. The resinous incrustation 
produced on certain trees (of which the 
dliak is one, — see dhawk, hut chiefly 
peepul (q. v.),and7cAo5Siim i.e. ScMekJiera 
bifuga) by the puncture of the Lac in- 
sect ( Coccus Dacca, L. ). See Roxburgh, 
in Yol. III. of Asiatic Researches, 384, 
segg. The incrustation contains 60 to 
70 per cent, of resinous lac, and 10 per 
cent, of dark red colouring matter from 
which is manufactured lac-dye. Tho 
material in its original crude form is 
called s!5tc/i;-7ac; when boiled in water it 
loses its red colour, and is then termed 
seed-lac ; the melted clarified substance 
after the extraetion of the dye is 
turned out iu thin irregular laminae 
called shell-lac. This is used to make 
sealing-wax, and in the fabrication of 
varnishes, &c. 

Though Idh bears the same sense in 
Persian, and lals or luh are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy {Glos., pp. 
295-6,* and Oosterlingen, 57 ) , that 
identical or approximate forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking 
regions for a variety of substances 
giving a red dye, including the coccus 
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Him or Kermes. Still, we have seen 
no evidence that in India the v7ord 
was applied otherwise than to the 
of onr heading.* And this the term in 
the Peripiiis seems unquestionably to 
indicate ; whilst it is probable that the 
passage quoted from Aelian is a much 
misGonceived account of the product. 
It is not nearly so absurd as De Mon- | 
fart’s account below. ^ | 

The English word lake for a certain 
red colour is from this. So also are 
iac^Tier and lackered ware, because 
te is used in some of the varnishes 
with which such ware is prepared. 

c. A.D. 80-90. These articles are imported , 
(to the ports of Barharice^ on the W. of the 
Bed Sea) from the interior parts of 
Ariake : — 

StSvjpos fcal CT'Tojawjaa 

(Indian iron and steel) 

•» # ^ ^ 

Ad K KG'S XpwjaaTtros (LB,0-dpe ). ” 

Feripluef § 6 . 

c. 250. “ There are produced in India 
■animals of the size of a beetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft to 
the touch ; they are produced on the trees 
that bear electrurn, and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
n,nd crush them, and with these dye their 
red cloaks, and the tunics under these, and 
■everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing is carried also to the King of 
Persia.*’ — Aelian^ de Nat. Animal, iv. 46. 

c. 1343. The notice of lacccv in Pegolotti 
is in parts very difficult to translate, and 
we do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are two classes of lacca^ the ma~ 
tura and acerba, or rij^e and unripe, he goes 
-on : “It is produced attached to stalks, i.e. 
to the branches of shrubs, but it ought to be 
clear from stalks, and earthy dust, and 
;sand, and from costicre (?). The stalks are 
the twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced, the costiere or figs, as the Catalans 
call them, are composed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and these costiere or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these costiere is found in the unripe than the 
ripe lacca,” and so on . — Della Decima. III. 
366. 

1510. “There also grows a very large 
■fiuantity of lacca (or lacra) for making 
red colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.” — 
Tartlmaa, 238. 

* Garcia says tliat the Arabs called it he- ' 
mmutriy ‘lac of Sumatra i)robably because the ■ 
Pegu lac was brought to the ports of Sumatra, ; 
and purchased there. 







1516. “Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laquar, which grows in the country.”— 
Bar&osct, Lisbon Acad., 366; 

1519. “And because he had it much in 
charge to get all the (alacre) that he 
could, the governor knowing throtigh infor- 
mation of the merchants that much came to 
the Coast of Ghoromandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that frequented that 
coast, , . Conm, ii. 567. 

1563. “Now it is time to si)eak of the 
lacre, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other 
seals, in the place of wax.” Garcia, 
t.mv. 

1582. “Laker is a kinde of gum that 
procedeth of the ant.” — Castaneda, tr. by 
N. L., f. 33. 

c. 1590. (Recipe for Lae varnish) “ Lac 
used for cMghs (see chik). If red, 4 ser of 
lac, and Is. of vermilion; if yellow, 4s. of 
lac, andl s. i. 226. 

1615. “In this Hand (Goa) is the hard 
Waxemade (which we call Spanish Waxe), 
and is made in manner following. They 
inclose a large plotte of ground, with a 
little trench filled with water ; then they 
sticke up a great number of small staues 
vpon the sayd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, farre biggar 
than ours, which beeing debar’d by the water 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them- 
selves vppon the said staues, where they 
are kil’d with the heate of the Sunne, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is made .” — De 
Monfart, 35-36. 

c. 1610. Vne manihre de boete ronde, 

vernie, et laoree, qui est vne ouurage de 
ces isles .” — Pyrard de Laval . i. 127. 

1627. “Lac is a strange drngge, made 
by certaine winged Pismires of the guinme 
of Trees.”— Pilgrimage, 569. 

1727. “Their l 2 i.c)s.t or japoiid Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World,” 
— A. Ham. ii. 305. 

Laccadive Islands, n.p. Probably 
Lahiadvljpa, ‘ 100,000 Islands’ ; a name 
however which would apply much 
better to the Maldives. Por the for- 
mer are not really very numerous. 
There is not, we suspect, any ancient 
or certain native source for the name 
as specifically applied to the northern 
group of islands. Barbosa, the oldest 
authority we know as mentioning the 
group (15 16), calls t\miMalcmdim, and 
the Maldives Palandiva. Several of 
the individual islands are mentioned 
in the Tuhfat-al-Majaiudln (E.T. by 
Rowlandson, pp. 150-152), the group 
itself being called “the islands of 
Malabar,” 

Lack^ s. One hundred thousand ; 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
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43olloqmaI 100,000 Bupees, in the days 
of better exchange the equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind. lahli, lah, &c., from 
Sansk. IciJcsha, used (see below) in the 
same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant ‘‘a mark.” 

The -word has also been adopted in 
the Malay and Javanese, and other 
languages of the Archipelago. But 
it is remarkable that in all of this class 
of languages which have adopted 
the word it is used in the sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,000, with the 
sole exception of the language of the 
Lampungs of Sumatra, who use it 
correctly {Oraivfurd), See Crore. 

It is necessary to explain that the 
term does not occur in the earlier 
Sanskrit works. Thus in the Talava- 
luira Bralimana^ a comi)lete series of 
the higher numeral terms is given. i 
After mta (100), sahasra (1000), comes > 
ayuta (10,000), frayuta («ozy a million), i 
niyuta (now also a million), arhida 
(100 millions), mjarJmda (not now 
used), nikharna (do.) and padma (now 
10,000 millions). Laksha is therefore 
a modern substitute for prayuta^ and 
the series has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between the Vth and 
Xth centuries* A. D. 

We should observe that though a 
lack, used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times always im- 
plies rupees, this has not always been 
the case. Thus in the time of Akbar 
and his immediate successors the re- 
venue was settled and reckoned in 
laks of dams (q. v.). Thus: 

c. 1594. “ In the 40th year of his 

majesty’s reign (Akbar’s), his dominions 
consisted of 105 Sircars, subdivided into 
2737 Kusbahs (see Cusha), the revenue of 
which he settled for ten years, at the annual 
rent of 3 Arrihs, 62 Oroide, 97 Lacks, 55,246 
Dams. . . — Ayeen, by Gladwin, ii. 1. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dinar, not the old gold 
coin, but a degenerate dinar of small 
value. Thus : 

1554. ‘‘(Money of Ormuz). — ^A leque 
is equivalent to 50 pardaos of gadis, which 
is called ‘bad money,’ (and this leque is not 
a coin but a number by which they reckon 
at Ormuz) ; and each of these pardaos is 
equal to 2 azares, and each azav to 10 gadis, 
each cadi to 100 dinars, and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 

Custom-house ” — Lyvro dos 

Pesos, &;c,, in Suhsidios, 25. 


Here the azar is the Persian hazdr or 
1000 (dinars) ; the cadi Pers. sad or lOOi 
(dinars) ; the leque orlak, 100,000 (dinars) ; 
and the toman, which does not appear here’^ 
is 10,000 (dinars). 

c. 1300. “ They went to the Kafir's tent, 
killed him, and came back into the town^ 
whence they carried off money belonging to 
the Sultan amounting to 12 laks. The lak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) dinars, equiva- 
lent to 10,000 Indian gold dinars."— Ihn 
Batata, iii. 106. 

c. 1340. ^“The Sultan distributes daily 
two laks in alms, nev'er less; a sum of 
which the equivalent in money of Egypt 
and Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silver.” 
— Shihdhuddln Dimishkl, in IST. & E., xiii 
192. V 

In these examples from Pinto the 
I word is used apart from money, in 
! the Malay form, but not in the hlalay 
I sense of 10,000 : 

c. 1540. “ The old man desiring to satis- 
fie Antoiiio de Faria's demand, Sir, said he 
. ... the chronides of those times a firm, 
hoiuin only four y cares and an half sixteen 
Lacazaas {Jacasd) of men were slain, every 
Lacazaa coniaininy an hundred thousand^ 
— Pinto, (orig. cap. xlv.) in Cogan, p. 53. 

c. 1546. “ .... he ruined in 4 months 

sjjace all the enemies countries, with such a 
destruction of peojde as, if credit may be 
given to our histories .... there died' 
fifty Laquesaas of persons.’! — Ibid, p. 224. 

1615. “And the whole presentwas worth 
ten of their leakes, as they call them ; a 
Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling; the 
whole 100,000 pounds sterling.” — Coiyat's 
Letters from India {Crudities, iii. f. 25 v.). 

1616. “He received twenty leeks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).”— ;S7r T. Roe, re- 
print, p. 35. 

1651. “ Yeder Lac is hondert duysend.”* 

—Bogerius, 77. 

c. 1665. “II faut cent mille roupies pour 
faire un lek, cent mille leks pour fair un 
coarou, cent mille courous pour faire un 
pad an, et cent mille padan pour faire un 
nil." — Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673. “In these great solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaques, 
which is so many hundred thousand in our 
account. ” — Fryer. 

1684. “They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall places of the house, 
’where they have found great summes of 
money. Tinder his bed were found Lacks 
4^ In the House of Office two Lacks, 
They in all found Ten Lacks already, and 
make no doubt but to find more.” — Hedges, 
Jan. 2. 

1692. “ .... a lack of Pagodas. ...” 
— In Wheeler, i. 262. 

1778. “ Sir Matthew Mite will make up 

the money already advanced in another 
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name, by of future mortgage upon 
ills estate, for the entire purchase, 5 lacks 
of roupees.” — Foote, The Nciboh, Act i. 
Sc. i. 

1785. “Your servants have no Trade in 
this country; neither do you pay them 
high wages, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many lacs of pagodas.”— 
Nahoh of Arcot, in Burke’s Speech on his 
Debts, Works, iv. IS. 

1833. “Tout le reste (et dans le reste il 
y a des interidants riches de plus de vingt 
iaks) s’assied par terre.” — Jacqiierfiont, 
Oorrespond. ii. 120. 

1879- ‘ ‘ In modern times the only num- 
bei's in practical use above ‘thousands’ are 
lakm {‘ lac ’ or ‘ lakh ’) and koti { ‘ crore ’) ; 
and an Indian sum is wont to* be pointed 
thus : 123, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
45 lakhs, -r 67 thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety.”— Whitney, Sansk. Gram. 161. 

The older writers it will be observed 
(c, 1600--1620) put the lakh at £10,000; 
Hamilton (c. 1700) puts it at £12,500; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at the same; then 
for many years it stood again as the equi- 
valent of '£10,000; now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000. 


lacker age. SeeKMraj. 


Lall-shraub, s. Englishman’s 
Hind. Ird-shrdb, ‘ red wine.’ The 
uniyersal name of claret in India. 


Lalla, s. P. — ^H. — laid. In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind of 
domestic tutor ; now for a male nurse, 
or as he w’ould be called in India, 
‘ child’s bearer.’ In N. India it is 
usually applied to a native clerk 
writing the vernacular. 


Lama, s. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk, Tibet. bLama {h being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama ; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a popular confusion, 
aiising from the name of the S. 
American quadruped which is so spelt. 
Bee quotation from Times below. 

c. 1590. “ Pawning Court doctors . . . . 
said it was mentioned in some holy books 
that men used to live up to the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there were even 
now a class of Lamahs or Mongolian de- 
votees, and recluses, and hermits that live 

200 years and more ” — JSddaoni, 

quoted by Blochniann, Ain, i. 201. 

1664. “This Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to be^ of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Lamy or Lama, which is that of the men of 
the Law in that country, as the Brahmans 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when he was old, and ready 
to die, he assembled his council, and de- 


clared to them that now he was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately 
born. . . . E. T. 135. 

1716, “Les Tliibetaines ont des Beli- 
gieux nommds Lamas.”— In Bettres Edif. 
xh. 438. 


^1774. ‘ . maquesto priniofiglio . . . 

rmunzib la corona al second o e lui difatti si 
fece religiose o lama del paese.”— Def/o- 
TJmmha, 61. 

c. 1818. 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met— 

The little Lama, called before it, 

Did there and then his whipping get, 
And, as the Nursery Gazette 
Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T. Moore, The Little Grand Lama. 

1876, . . , Hastings . . . touches on 

the analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by De la 
Cqndamine, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
l^roducing it, he risks confirming in careless- 
readers that popular impression which 


might be e:roressed in the phraseology of 
Phiftlfin — ‘ ’Tis all one ; ’tis alike as ' my 


Pluelen- 

fingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamas 
in both.” — Rev. of Mai'kkamfs Tibet, in 
Times, May 15th. 

The passage last quoted is in jesting vein, 
but the following is serious and delightful : — 
1879. “The landlord prostrated himself 
as reverently, if not as lowly, as a Peruvian 
before his Ch'and Llama.”— Paifiy’s Dream,. 
a novel reviewed in the Academy, May 
17th. 


Lamballie, Lomballie, Lombar- 
die, Lumbanah, &e., s. Dakh. Hind. 
Ldmbdrd, Mahr. lambCm, with othei' 
forms in the languages of the Peninsula. 
A wandering tribe of dealers in grain, 
salt, &c., better known as Banjdrds 
(see Briiy arry). As an Anglo-Indian 
word this is now obsolete. It was per- 
haps a corruption of Lublidna, the 
name of one of the great clans or 
divisions of Banjarus, 


1756. “ The army was constantly su].)- 
plied . . by bands of people called 

Lamballis, peculiar to the Deccan, who are 
continually moving up and down the coun- 
try, with their flocks, and contract to fur- 
nish the armies in the field.” — Orme, ii. 102. 


1785. “ What you say of the scarcity of 
grain in your army, notwithstanding your 
having a catwal, and so many Lumbanehs 
with you, has astonished —’Letters of 
Tippoo, 49, 


Lanchara, s. ^ A kind of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese histories of the 10th and 17 th 


centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay lanchur, “ quick, nimble.” 


f 
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c. 1535. “In qtiesto jpaese di Cambaia 
(read Camboja) vi sono molti fiumi, nelli 
qnali vi sono li nauili detti Lancbaras, co 
li qnali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. 
, . . — Somniario de^JRegnij etc,, in MamusiOf 
I f. 330. 

c. 1539. “ This King (of the Batas) 

understanding that I had bi*oiight him 
.a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused me to be entertained by 
-.the Xahimdar. \ , . This General, accom- 
panied with five Lanchares and twelve 
Ballons, came to me to the Port where I 
jode at anchor^” — Pinto, E. T., p. 81. 

Landwind, s. Used in tbe soiitli 
of India. A wind whicli blo’ws sea- 
ward during the night and early 
■morning. In Port. Terrenho. 

1561. . Correndo a costa com 

•terrenhos.”— CWm, Lendas, I. i. 115. 

1644. “And as it is between monsoon 
xtnd monsoon {monscmi) the wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
TheN. W. prevails more than any other wind 
.... and at the end of it bemn the land 
■winds {terroihos) from midnight to about 
■jioon, and these are E. winds.”-— Bocurro, 
MS, 

1673. . we made for the Land, to 

gain the Land Breezes. They begin about 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
the Portugals named Terrhenoes.”— Prycr, 
23. 

1838, “We have had some very bad 
weather for the last week ; furious land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the grass crunched under my feet 
like snow.” — Letters from Madras, 199-200. 

Langasaque, ii.p. The most usual 
old form for the Japanese city which 
we now call Nagasaki (see Sainshurg, 
passim), 

1611. “.After two or three dayes space a 
lesuite came vnto vs from a place called 
iangesacke, to which place the Carake of 
Macao is yeerely wont to come.”— TT. 
Adams, in Purchas, i. 126. 

1613. The ^ ournal of Capt. J ohn Saris 
has both Nangasaque and Langasaqiie.— 
Jd.366. 

1614. “ Geve hym counsell to take heed 
of one^ Pedro Guzano, a papist Christian, 
whoe is his hoste at Miaco ; for a lyinge 
fryre (or Jesuist) tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 

f asaque that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
owse of the said Guzano, which now I 
know is a lye per letters I received . . — 

Cocks to Wickham in Diary, &c. ii, 264. 

1618. “It has now com to passe, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doime together every yeare to 
Langasaque and this place, and have all- 
wais byn accustomed to buy by the pancado 



(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goodes 
which came in the carick from Amacan, the 
Portingales having no prevelegese as we 
have.”— The same to the E. I. Co., ii 
297-8. 

Two years later Cocks changes his spell- 
ing and adopts Nangasaque (J6. 300 and to 
the end). 

Ian John, Langianiie, &c., n.p. 
Such names are applied in the early 
part of the 17th century to the Shan 
or Laos state of Luang Praban on the 
Mekong. Laii-chan is one of its 
names, signifyingin Siamese, it is saiL 
‘ a million of elephants.’ It is known 
to the Burmese by the same name 
(Len-Shen). ^ It was near this place 
that the estimable Fx’ench traveller 
Henri Mouhot died, in 1861. 

1587. “ I went from Pegu to lamahey (see 
Jangomay), which is the countrey of the 
Langeiannes ; it is fine and twentie dayes 
ioiirney North-east from Pegu.”— Hte/z,' in 
Hakluyt, ii, 

c. 1598. “ Thus we arrived at Lanchan, 
the capital of the Kingdom (Lao) where the 
King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, but thinly inhabited, because it has 
been frequently devastated by Pegu,”— Dt 
Morga, 98. 

1613. ‘‘ There reigned in Pegu in the 

year 1590 a King called Ximindo ginico, 
Lord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Great Tartary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. He 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ovd, Tangu, Porilo, Lanjao (i.e. 
Ava, Taimgu, Prome, Laujang), JangomjC, 
Siam, Camboja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of the white um- 
brella.” — Bocarro, 117, 

1617. “ The merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangoma, arrived at the city of Judea . . . 
and brought great store of merchandize.”—^ 
Saimbury, ii. p. 90. 

1663. “Entre tant et de si puissans 
Hoyaumes du dernier Orient, desquels on 
n’a i^resque iamais entendu parler en 
Europe, il y en a vn qui se nomme Lao, et 
plus proprement le Koyaume des Langiens 
, . . le Royaume n’a pris son nom que du 
grand nombre d’Elephants qui s’y rencon- 
trent : de vray ce mot de Langiens signifie 
proprement, miliers d’Elephants. ” — Marini, 
H. Novvelle et Ccrievse dea Boyaiimes .dd 
Tunquin et dc Lao (Fr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 
329 and 337. 

1668. Lanchang appears in the Map of 
Siam in De la Loubere’s work, but we do 
not find it in the book itself. 

c. 1692, “Laos est situe sons le m^mei 
Climat que Tonquin ; c’est uii royaumes 
grand et puissant, separe des Etats voisins 
par des forets et par des deserts. . . . Les 
principales villes sont Landj am et Tsiamaja. ” 
— Kaempfer, H, da Japoii, i. 22-23. 
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Laateas, s. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F. M. Pinto 
and some early waiters on Gliina ; but 
we ai’e unable to identify tbe word. 

c. 1540. “ . . . that . . . they set sail 

from Liaitipoo for Malaca^ Mid that being 
adviinced as far as the Isle of Swnibor they 
had been set upon by a Pyrat, & G%izamthy 
Nation, called Cola Acern, who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. . — Pmto, E. 
T., p. m. 

c. 1500. “ There be other lesser shipping 

than lunkes, somewhat long, called JBan- 
concs, they place three Oares on a side, and 
rowe very well, and load a great deal of 
goods ; there be other lesse called Lanteas, 
which doe rowe very swift, and beare a 
good burthen also : and these two sorts of 
Ships, viz., Bancones and Lanteas, because 
they are swift, the theeues do commonly 
vse.’'' — Caspar da Or its in JPurckas, hi. 174. 

Laos, nq). A name applied by the 
Portuguese as a plural to the civilised 
people who occupied the inland 
frontier of Burma and Siam, between 
those countries on one hand and Ohina 
and Tongking on the other ; a |)eople 
called by the Burmese Shans, a name 
which we have in recent years adopted. 
They are of the race of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and which extends 
with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been frequently used 
as a singular, and applied as a territo- 
rial name to the region occujjied by this 
2 )eople immediately to the North of 
Siam. There have been a great number 
of separate principalities in this region, 
of which now one and now another 
predominated and conquered its 
neighbours. Before the rise of Siam 
the most important was that of which 
Sakotai was the capital, afterwards 
represented by Xieng-mai, the Zimme 
of the Burmese and the Jangoma 
(q.v.) of some old English documents. 
In later clays the chief states wer-e 
Muang Luang Prahan (see Lan John.) 
and Vieu-shan, both upon the Mekong. 

It would appear from Lieut. 
MacleocPs narrative, and from Gamier, 
that the name of Lao is that by which 
the branch of these peoi)le on the 
Lower Mekong, ?.<?., of those two 
states, used to designate themselves. 
Muang Praban is still quasi inde- 
pendent ,* Vien-shan was annexed by 
?8iam with great cruelties, c. 1828. 

1553. “ Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy he 


(Alhoqaerque) made only a kind of money 
called Malaquezes, which silver came thither 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam came a veiy 
pure silver of 12 dinheiros assay, pro- 
cured from certain peox)le called Laos, lying 
to the north of those two kingdoms.” — 
Barros^ II. vi. 6. 

1553. . . certain very rugged moun- 

tain range.s, like the Alps, iiihahited by the 
Xseople called G-ueos who fight on horseback, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at war. They are near him only 
on the north, leaving between the two the 
people called Laos, who encompass this 
Kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and on 
the East along the river Mecon , . . and 
on the south adjoin these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of Camboja and Choampa (see 
Champa), which are on the sea-board. 
These Laos . . . . though they are lords of 
so great territories, embracing three King- 
doms, are all subject to this King of Siam, 
though often in rebellion against him. . 

HI. ii. 5. 

„ “Three Kingdoms at the upper 
2)art of these, ax’e those of the Laos, who (as 
we have said) obey Siam through fear : the 
first of these is called Jangoma (q.v.), the 
chief city of which is called Chiamay . . . 
the second Ckancmy Chencran : the third 
Lanchaa (see Lan John) which is below the 
others, and adjoins the Kingdom of Cacho, 
or Cauchichina, . . . A—Ib. 

c. 1560. “ These Laos came to Camboia, 
downe >a Liver many daies loiirnie, whicn 
they say to have his beginning in China as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
India; it hath eight, fifteene, and twentie 
fathome water, as myself e saw by experience 
in agreat part of it; it passeth through manie 
vnknowne and desart Countries of great 
Woods and Forests where there are innu- 
merable Elephants, and many Buff es ... 
and certayne beastes which in that Countrie 
they call ” (see Abada).— dot 
CruZf in PurchaSi iii. 169. 

c. 1598. . I offered to go to the 

Laos by land, at my expense, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, as I knew that that 
was the road to go by. . . — Bias de 
Hemmn Gonzalez in Be Morga, (E. T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Soc. ), p. 97. 

1641. Concemmg the Land ofthehou- 
wen, and a Journey made tMreunto hy our 
Folk in Anno 1641 ” (etc,). — Valentijn^ HI. 
Pt.ii pp. SO seqq, 

1663. '‘^Relation Norvelle et Cvfievse dv 
Royavme de Lao. — Traduite de ITtalien dii 
P. de Marini, Lomain. Paris, 1666.” 

1766. “Les peoples de Lao, nos voisins^ 
n’admittent ni la question ni les peines arbi-- 
traires . . . ni les horribles supplices qui 
sont parmi nous en usage ; mais aussi nous 

les regardons comme de barbares 

Toute lAsie convient que nous dansons, 
beaucoup mieux qii’eux.” — Voltaire^ Bia- 
logue XXI. t Andri des Couches d Siam. 

Lar, XL.p. This name bas had. 
several applications. 
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(a) . To the region which we now call 
(xuzerat, in its most general applica- 
tion. In this sense the name is now 
quite obsolete ; but it is that used by 
most of the early Arab geographers. 
It is the AapiK^ of Ptolemy ; and 
appears to represent an old Sanskrit 
name Lafxt, adj. Latalm, or Latika. 

C. A.D. 150. ** Ttjs fie ’IpSocrKvOia? ra airb 

avaToXaju ra/xei^ dirb $aXa.cr<rfi^ Karixet, •>] AaptK^ 
^e<rbyetot dirb (xev fidcrews roO NafxdSou 
■srora^iov irbAcs- »jSe. . . Bapvya^a efirroptov /' — 

Ptolemy/, VII. ii. 62. 

c. 940. ‘‘ On the coast, e.g. at Saimur, 
at Sahara,^ and at Tana, they speak Lari ; 
these provinces give their name to the Sea 
of Lar (Larawi) on the coast of which they 
are situated. '^—Ilasu^dt, i. 381. 

^ c. 1330. ‘I A certain Traveller says that 
Tana is a city of Guzerat {Juzrdt) in its 
eastern part, lying west of Malabar 
{Munihctr ) ; whilst Ibn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of Lar {AhLcir)^ and 
very famous among tr£t(lers.”—A6'i/7feda, in 
Gildemeishr, p. 188. 

c. 1020. to ICacIi the country 

producing gum {mokl,ie, bdellium, q.v.), and 
f)drd/}'iid (?) ^ . to Somnat, fourteen (para- 

wangs) ; to Kambaya, thirty ... to Tblna 
■five. There you ^enter the country of La- 
ran, where is daimilr ” (i. q. Saimur, see 
■Choul). — Al-Biriml^ in Elliot^ i. 66. 

(b) . To the Delta region of the 
Indus, and especially to its western 
part. ^ Sir H. Elliot supposes the 
name in this use, which sur'vived till 
recently, to be identical with the pre- 
ceding, and that the name had origin- 
ally extended continuously over the 
coast, from the western part of the 
Delta to beyond Bombay (see his 
Historians, i. 378). We have no means 
of deciding* this question (see Larry- 
Bander.) 

c. 1820. « Biwal . . . . was reduced to 
nuns by^ a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another site _ chosen to the eastward. The 
. new town still went by the same name . , . 
and was succeeded^ by Ldri Bamdar or the 
port of Lar, which is the name of the coun- 
try forming the modern delta, particularly 
the western p^xV—M'-Miirdo in J". R, As. 
Boo,, i. 29. 

(c) . To a Province on the north of 
the Persian Gulf, with its capital. 

c. 1220. Lar is ^erroneously described by 
: Yakut as a great island between Siraf and 

Kish. But there is no such island.*'^ It is an 
< extensive province of the continent. See 
Barbiefi* de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 501. 

^ * It is possible that the island called Shaikh 
, ' ^ aib, which is off the coast of LSr, and not far 

! ' -rom Siraf, may be meant. Barbosa also nien- 

^ Lar among the islands in the 0tilf sublect to 

. ' he K. of Ormuz (p. 87). 


e. 1330. “We marched f<n* three days 
through a desert ... and then arrived at 
Lar, a big town, having springs, con- 
siderable streams, and gardens, and fine 
bazars. We lodged in tlie hermitage of the 
pious Shaikh Abu Dulaf Muhammad. , . 

— IbnBatutii, ii. 240. 

c, 1487. ‘ ^ Eetomeing* alongest th e coast, 
fomeagainst Ormuos there is a towne called 
Lar, a great and good towne of merchaim- 
dise, about ij™h houses. . . — Josofa Bnr- 

haro, old E. T. (Hak. Soc.), SO. 

1553. “ These benefactions the Kings of 

Ormuz .... pay to this day to a mosciue 
which that Caciz (see Oasis) had made in a 
district called Hongez of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues. II. ii. 2. 

1602. “ This man was a Moor, a native 

of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz ; his proper name was Cufo, but as 
j he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara 
he took a surname from the country, and 
called himself Cufo Larym.”— IV. 
vii. 6. 

1622. “Lar, as I said before, is capital of 
a great province or kingdom, which till our 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wrongfully reigned there absolutely ; brit 
about 23 years since, for reasons rather 
generous than covetous, as it ■u'ould seem, 
it was attacked by Abbas K. of Persia, and 
the country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar 
is the seat of a Sultan dependent on the 
Khan of Shiraz. . . -P. Valle, ii. 

322. ■ 

1727.^ “And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, in the City of Laar, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 
ifiace of Lot. . . — A. Ham. i. 92. 

Larai, s. TMs Hind, word, mean- 
ing ^‘figbting*/ is by a ciuions iciiom 
applied to tbe biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like. There is a similar 
idiom (gang kardan) in Persian. 

Larek, n.p. Lu/rak; an island in the 
Persian Gulf, not far from the island of 
Jerun or Ormus. 

1685. “We came up ■with the islands of 
Ormus and Arack ...” (called Lareck 
afterwards).~Lrcc^y£’s, May 23. 

Larm, s. Pers. lari. A peculiar 
kind^ of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, on the W, Coast of India, 
and ^ in the Maidive Islands, in which 
last it s^arvived to the present century. 
The name is there retained still, though 
coins of the ordinary form are used. 
It is sufidciently described in the quota- 
tions, and representations are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier. The name 
appears to have been derived from the . 
territory of Lar on the Persian Gulf, 
(see under that word). 
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1525. ‘ ‘ As t aing-as larys valem cad a hua 

sesemta reis. . . J'’~~Lemhran<‘a das Co urns 
•da India, 38, 

c. 1563. “'I have seen the men of the 

Country that were Gentiles take their 
children, their sonnes and their daughters, 
and have desired the Portiigalls to buy 
them, and I have seene them sold for eight 
or ten iarines apiece, which may be of our 
money or xiii^^. iiiidd^---3Iaster Caesar 
I&cderi.kr- m Hak ii. M3. 

1583. Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the Larino, the greater part of which seems 
to be borrowed Uteratwi by Pitch in the 
succeeding quotation. But Balbi adds ; 
“The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Bar, who formerly was a power- 
ful King in Persia, but is now a small one.” 
*~f. 35. 

1587. “ The said Larine is a strange piece 
of money, not being round, as all other 
current money in Christianitie, but is a 
small rod of silver, of the greatnesse of the 
pen of a goose feather . . . which is wrested 
so that the two endes meet at the Just half 
part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
Turlcesco, and these be the best current 
money in all the Indias, and 6 of these 
Iarines make a duckat.” — B. Fiteh, in Hale. 
ii. 407. 

1598. “ An Oxe or a Cowe is there t« be 

bought for one larijn, which is as much as 
half e a Gilderne. ” — Linschoten, 28. 

c. 16 10. ‘ ‘ La monnoy e du Royaume n’est 
■que d’argent et d’vne sorte. Ce sont des 
pieces d’argent qu’ils appellent larins, de 
valeur de huit sols on enuiron de nostre 
monnoye . . . longues comme le doigt mais 
redoubldes. . .” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 163. 

1613. “We agreed with one of the 
Governor’s kinred for twenty laries (twenty 
.shillings) to conduct us. . . — N. Wldthing- 
ton, in Purchas, i. 484. 

1622. “The lari is a piece of money that 
I will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silver of a fixed weight, and bent double 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
some small stamp or other. It is called 
lari because it was the iDeculiar money 
of the Princes of Lar, invented by them 
when they were separated from the King- 
dom of Persia. .... In value every 5 lari 
are equal to a piastre or patacca of reals 
of Spain, or ‘piece of eight’ as we choose 
to call it.”— P. della Valle, ii. 434. 

Larkin, s. (obsolete). A kind of 
drink — apparently a sort of punch, 
(q. V.), — which Was popular in the 
Gompany’s old factories. We know 
the word only on the authority of 
Pietro della Yalle; but he is the most 
accurate of travellers. 

Wo are in the dark as to the origin 
of the name. On the one hand its tern 
suggests an eponymus among the old 
servants of the Company, such as 
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Robert Larhm, whom -we find to have 
been engaged for the service in 1610, 
and to have died chief of the Factory 
of Patani, on the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, in 1 61 6. But again we find 
in a Yocabulaiy of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the Naturall Language of laua’’ 
in Drake’s Yoyage (ilak. iv. 246) : 

“ Xarm'A;e=Drinke.” Of this word we 
can trace nothing nearer than (Javan.) 

^ larih,'* to pledge, or invite to drink 
at an entertainment,’ and (Malay), 
lariMaraJian, ‘ mutual pledging to 
drink.’ It will he observed that della 
Yalle assigns the drink especially to 
Java. 

1623. “Meanwhile the year 1022 was 
drawing near its close, and its last days 
were often celebrated of an evening in the 
House of the English, with good fellow- 
ship. And on one of these occasions I 
learned from them how to make a beverage 
called Larkin, which they told me was in 
great vogue in Java, and in all those other 
islands of the Far East. This said be- 
verage seemed to me in truth an admirable 
thing, — ^not for use at every meal (it is too 
strong for that), — but as atonic in case of 
debility, and to make tasty possets, much 
better than those we make with Muscatel 
wines or Cretan malmseys. So I asked 
for the recipe; and am taking it to Italy 
with me. . . . It seemed odd to me that in 
those hot southern regions, as well as in 
the environs of Hormuz here, where also 
the heat is great, they should use both 
spice in their food and spirits in their 
drink, as well as sundry other hot be- 
verages like this larkin.”— P. della Valle, 
ii. 475. 

Larry-bunder, n. p. The name of 
an old seaport in the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daihul (see 
Diul) as the chief haven of Bind. Wo 
are doubtful of the proper orthography. 

It was in latter Mahommedan times 
called Lahori-handar, probably from 
presumed connexion with Lahore as 
the port of the Punjab {Elliot, i. 378). 

At first sight, McMurdo’s suggestion 
that the original name may have hecii 
Ldn-handar, from Ldr, the local nazne 
of the southern part of Sind (see Lar), 
seems probable. McMurdo, indeed, 
writing about 1820, says that the name 
Ldri-handar was not at all familiar to 
natives ; but if accustomed to the form 
LuJiori-handar they might not recog- 
nize it in the other. The shape taken, 
however by what is apparently the 
same name in our first quotation is 
adverse to McMurdo’s suggestion. 

c, 1080, “ This stream (the Indus) after 
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passing (Alor) . . . . divides into two 
streams ; one empties itself into the sea in 
the neiglibonrliood of the city of Ltlharam, 
and the other branches off to the East, to 
the borders of Kach, and is kno’ivn by the 
name of Smd Sdgar, i.e. Sea of Sind.” — 
Al-Birunl in JSUwt, i. 49. 

o. 1333, “ I travelled five days in his 
comiiany with Ala-nl-Mnlk, and we arrived 
at the seat of his Government, i,e. the 
town of Lahari, a fine city situated on the 
shore of the great Sea, and near which the 
Hiver Sind enters the sea. Thus two great 
waters join near it; it possesses a grand 
haven, frequented by the people of Yemen, 
of Ears (etc). . , . The Amir Ala-ul-Mulk 
- . . told me that the reveniie of this j)lace 
amounted to 60 laks a year .” — Ibn Batiita, 
iii. 112. 

1565. “Blood had not yet been spilled, 
when suddenly, news came from Thatta, 
that the Eiringis had passed Lakori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.” — Tdrilch-i-TaMfi, 
ill Elliot, i. 277. 

1613. “In DsTovember 1613 the Expedi- 
tion arrived at Laurebunder, the port of 
Sinde, with Sir Eobert Shirley and his 
company.”— i. 321. 

c. 1665. “II se fait aussi beaucoup de 
trade au Loure-hender, qui est h trois jours 
de Tatta sur la mer, oh la rade est plus ex- 
oellente jiour Vaisseaux, qu’en quelque 
autre lieu que ce soit des Indes .” — TkevenoL 
V. 159. ■ ’ 

1727. “It was my Eortune' . . . . to 
come to larribunder, with a Cargo from 
Malkhar, worth above £10,000.”— A. Ham. 
I 116. 

1780. “The fet place of any note, 
after passing the bar, is Laribunda, about 
r> or 6 leagues from the sea .” — Dimrds 
Oriental Navigator, 5th ed., p. 96. 

1813. ^ “ Laribunder. This is commonly 
called Scindy lliver, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside ; it is 
situated in latitude about 24“ 30' north. . . . 
The town of laribunder is about 5 leagues 
from the sea, and vessels of 200 tons used 
to proceed up to itE-~Milburn, i. 146. 

1831. “We took the route by Durajee 
and Meerpoor. . . . The town of Lakory 
was ill sight from the former of these 
places, and is situated on the same, or left 
bank of the Pittee.”— A. Bimm, 2nd ed., 

Lascar, s. Tbe word is originally 
from tlie Pers. lashhar, ‘ an ai’my,* ‘ a 
camp,’* wlaence lashhar i, ‘one belong- 
ing to an army, a soldier,^ The word 
lascdr or Ittscitr (botb these pronnneia- 
tions are in yogue) ai)pears to have 
been corrupted, tbrongb the Portuguese 
use oi lashhaH m. the forms lasquarin, 
lascari, etc., either by the Portuguese 

^ ^ it would seem that the Ar, ’aslar, ‘an army,' 
IS taken from this Pers,. word. 


themselves, or by the Dutch and Eng- 
lish who took up the word from them, 
and from these taskdr has passed back 
again into native use in this corrupt 
shape. 

The early Portuguese writers have 
the forms we have just named in the 
sense of ‘soldier;’ but ktsca?’ is never 
so used now. It is in geneiul the 
equivalent of hlialdfi, in the various 
senses of that word (v. Classy), viz. 
(1) an inferior class of artilleryman 
{'gun-la$car ’); (2) a tent-pitcher, doing 
other -work which the class are accus- 
tomed to do ; (3) a sailor. The last is 
the most common Anglo-Indian use, 
and has passed into the English lan- 
guage. 

The use of lascar in the modern sense 
by Pyrarcl de Laval shows that this 
use was already general on the west 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century, whilst the curious distinction 
whi chPyrard makes betweeiiLascar and 
Lascari, and Dr. Fryer makes between 
Liiscar and Lascar (accenting probably 
Lmcar wad Lascar) shows that lasliharl 
for a soldier was still also in use. 

In Ceylon the use of the word ?as- 
ccLreen for a kind of local or civil 
soldier long survived; perhaps is not 
extinct. 

The word lashharl does not seem to 
occur ill the Ain. The original word 
lashhar is used in its proper sens© by 
Sir T. Eoe below, for ‘ a canij).’ 

1541. “ It is a proverbial saying over all 

India Bortugnese India, see s. v.) that 
the good Lasquarini, or ‘soldier’ as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.” 
— Castro, Rotciro, 73. 

1546. ‘ ‘ Besides these there were others 

(who fell at Bin) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lownr rank, among ■^v’hom 
I knew a lascarym (a man getting only 
500 reis of pay !) wdio wns the first man to 
lay bis hand on the Moorish wnll, and 
shouted aloud that they might see him, as 
many have told me. And lie was imme- 
diately thrown down wnunded in five 
places wdth stones and bullets, but still 
lived and a noble gentleman sent and 
had him rescued and carried away by his 
slaves. And he survived, but being a 
common man he did not even get his pay ! ” 
— Correa, iv. 567. 

1552. . . eles os reparte polos las- 

carins de suas capitanias, q assi chamao 
soldados.” — Casta nheda, ii. 67. 

1554. “ Moreover the Senhor Governor 

conceded to the said ambassador that if in 
the territories of Idalshaa, or in those of 
our Lord the King there shall be any 
differences or quarrels between any For- 
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tu^nif^se lascarins or peons {pkien) of ours, 
*and lascarins of the territories of Icialshaa 
and peons of his, that the said. Idalshaa 
shall order the delivery up of the Por- 
tuguese and peons that they may be 
punished if culpable. And in like manner 
. . .’’—.S'. BotelJio, Tomho, 44. 

1572. “Erant in eo praesidioLasq.ua- 
Txni circiter septingenti artis sclopettariae 
peritissirni.” — E. Acosta, f. 236 v. 

1598. “The soldier of Ballagate, which 
is called Lascarin . . — Linschoten, 74. 

1600. “ Todo a mais churma e meneyo 

das naos sao Mouros que chamao Laschares 
. . .” — Lucena, Life of 8. Franc. Xav., liv. 
iv., p. 223. 

c. 1610. “Mesmes tons' les mariniers et 
les pilotes sont Indiens, taut (lentils que 
Mahometans. Tons ces gens de rner les 
appellent Lascars, et les soldats Lascarits.” 
— Fyrard de Laval, i. 317. 

1610. “I tooke horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crossed out 
of the Leskar, before him.” — Sir T. Roe in 
Purchas, i. 559 ; see also 560. 

1644. “ . . . The alcleas of the juris- 

diction of Damani, in which district there 
are 4 fortified posts defended hy Lascars 
(Lascaris) who are mostly native Chris- 
tian soldiers, though they may be heathen 
as some of them are.” — Bocarro, 3£S. 

1673. “The Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced 
with an u, the other with an a, as Luscar, 
a soldier, Lascar, a seaman.” —Fryer, 107. 

1685. “They sent also from Sofragan 
B. Antonio da'Motta Galvaon with 6 com- 
panies, which made 190 men ; the Dissava 
(q, V.) of the adjoining provinces joined him 
with 4,000 Lascarins.” — Riheyro, H. of the 
L of Ceylan (from Erench Tr., p. 241). 

1690. “ Eor when the English Sailers at 

that time perceiv’d the softness of the 
Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark’d again upon a new Design 
. , . to . . . rob these harmless Ti'affickers 
in the Red Sea.^^ — Ovington, 464. 

1726. ‘ ‘ Lascaryns, or Loopers, are native 
soldiers, who have some regular main- 
tenance, and in return must always be 
ready.” — Valentijn, Ceylon., Names of 
Offices, &c., 10. 

1755. “ Some Lascars and Sepoys were 

now sent forward to clear the road.” — 
Ormc, i. 394 (ed. 1803). 

1787. ‘ ‘ The Eield Pieces attached to the 

Cavalry draw up on the Bight and Left 
Flank of the Begiinent ; the Artillery 
Lascars forming in a line with the Front 
Bank the full Extent of the Drag Kopes, 
which they hold in their hands.” — Reyns, 
for the Mon. Company's Troops on the Coast 
of Coromandel, by M.~Gen, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K.B. Govr. & 0. in (J, Madras, 
p. 9. 

1803. “In those parts (of the low country 
of Ceylon) where it is not thought requisite 
to (quarter a body of troops, there is a police 


corps of the natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of Government in each district ; 
they are composed of Conganies, or ser- 
geants, Aratjies, or corporals, and Lascar- 
ines, or common soldiers, and perform tin* 
same office as our- Sheriff’s men or con- 
stables.”— Pereira Ceylon, 222. 

1807. “ A large open boat formed the 
van, containing his excellency’s guard of 
lascoreens, with their sp>ears raised per- 
pendicularly, the union colours flying, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtoms beating.”— 
CordLisFs Ceylon, 170. 

1872. “ The lascars on board the steam erw 
were insignificant looking people.” — The 
Dilemma, ch. xi. 

Lat, Lat SaMb, s. This, ai^op-ulur 
corruption of Lord Sahib or Lard Sahib, 
as it is written in Hind., is the usual 
form from natiye lips, at least in the 
BengalPresidoncy, of the title by whicli 
the Governor- General has long boon 
known in the vernaculars. The term 
also extends nowadays to Lieutenant- 
Governors, who in contact with the 
higher authority become Ohofd ( ‘ Lit- 
tle’) Lat, whilst the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Ohief aro 
sometimes discriminated as the Mulkl 
Lat Sahib and the Jangi Lat Sahib 
(‘territorial’ and ‘military’), the 
Bishop as the Lat Padre Sdhib, and 
the Chief Justice as the Lat Jlisty 
Sahib. The title is also sometimes, 
hut very incorrectly, applied to minr>r 
dignitaries of the supreme Govern- 
ment. 

1824. “ He seemed, however, much 

puzzled to make out my lunk, never hav- 
ing heard (he said) of any ‘ Lord Sahib ’ 
except the Governor-General, whilejxe was 
still more perplexed by the exposition of 
‘Lord Bishop Sahib,’ which for some reason 
or other my servants always jirefer to that 
of Lord Padre.” — Meier, i. 69. 

1837. “The Ai'ab, thinking I had pur- 
posely stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as he passed Lwd 
Auckland’s tents, ‘ Doha’i, doha’i, Sahib ! 
doha’i. Lord Sahib ‘Mercy, mercy, sir ! 
mercy, Governor-General ! ’ The faster the 
horse rushed on, the faster followed the 
shouting Arab.”— a Pilgrim, 
ii 142. 

1868. “ The old barber at Roorlcee, after 

telling me that he had known Strachey 
when he first began, added. ‘ Ab Lat- 
Sekretur hai ! Ah ! hum bhi boodda hogya I ’ 
(‘ Now he is Lord Secretary! Ah ! 1 too 
have become old !).” — Letter from the late 
W. W. M. Greatked. 

1877. , “ . . . in a rare but most valu- 
able book (‘Galloway’s Observations on 
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Mia,’ 1825, PI). 254-8), in whicli the 
author reports, with much quiet humour, 
an a-ged native’s account of the awful con- 
sequences of contempt of an order of the 
(as he called the Supreme Court) ^ Shu- 
breem ICoorut,^ the order of Impey being 
‘‘Lord Justey Sahih-ka-hookm,’ the instru- 
ments of whose will were ‘ ahidaUs ’ or 
affidavits.” — Letter from J. F. Stephen 
in Tmes, May 31. 

Lat. s. Hincl. Idt^ used as a cor- 
ruption of the English lot, in reference 
to an auction (C«?’we^ie). 

Laterite. s. A term, first used by 
Dr. Eraiicis Buchanan, to indicate a 
reddish brick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated mth iron 
peroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere, which is found in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. 
It is found of two distinct tjq^es : viz. 
(1). High-level Laterite, capping espe- 
cially the trap-rocks of the Deccan, 
with a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, which iDcrhaj^s extended 
at one time over the greater i:)art of 
reninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Bajmahl and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Loio-level Laterite, form- 
ing comparatively thin and sloping 
beds on the plains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol- 
canic matter; the low-level laterite 
having undergone a further rearrange- 
ment and deposition ; hut the matter i 
is too complex for biief statement (see 
Neiuhold, in J. E. A. S., vol. viii. ; and 
Manual of the GeoL of India, pp. xlv. 
seqq ., o48seqq.). Mr. King and others 
have found flint weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
material for road-metal iu S. India, 
as kunkur (q.v.) is in the north. 
In Ceylon it is called Cabook (q.v.). 

1800. It is diffused in immense masses, 
withmit any appearance of stratification, 
and is jdaced over tlie granite that foiins 
till! basis of Malngnla. . . . It very soon 
bt!C( lines as hard as brick, and resists the 
air and water much better than any brick 
I have seen in India. . . . As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone {ItieacvUcc). ^ . . The most 
])ri>])er English name would be Laterite, 
from Latcritis, the appellation that may be 
gi\'en it in science.”— Ewftatiaw, Mmm*e, 
&c. ii. 440-441. 

^ 1800. “ Natives resident in these locali- 
ties (Grallo and Colombo) are easily recogni- 


sable elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned by the |)re- 
valence along the western coast of laterite, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cabook, a 
product of disintegrated gneiss, which being- 
subjected to detrition communicates its hue 
to the soil.” — Tennenfs Ceylon, i. 17. 

Lattee, s. A stick; a bludgeon, 
often made of the male bamboo [Den- 
dr ocalamus strictus), and sometimes 
bound at short intervals vith iron 
rings, forming a formidable weapon. 
The word is Hind. latM and latM, Mahr, 
laththa. This is from Prakrit 
for Sansk. yasliti, ‘ a stick, ^ according 
to the Prakriif grammar of Yavaruchi 
(ed. Cowell, ii. 32); see also Lassen, 
Institutimes, Ling. Frahrit, 195. 

Jisld IdtM, us In hhains, is a Hind, 
proverb [cujus haculum efm huMiIus), 
equivalent to the “ good old rule, the 
sinipde plan.” 

1830. “ The natives use a very dangerous 
weapon, which they have been forbidden 
by (Tovernmeiit to carry. I took one as a 
curiosity, which had been seized on a man 
in a^ fight in a village. It is a very heavy 
lathi, a solid male bamboo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable' 
nianner. There are d jagged semicircular 
irons at the to]), each 2 inches in length, 
1 in height, and it is shod with iron bands 
10 inches deep from the top.” — Wanderings' 
of a Pilgrim, vol. i., p. 133. 

1878. “After driving some 6 miles, we 
came upon about 100 men seated in rows 
on the road-side, all with latties .” — Life in 
the Mofimil, 

Latteeal, s. Hind. Mtlnydl, or, more 
cuiiibrously, Idthlivala, ‘‘ a clubman/ a 
hired ruffian. Such gentry were not 
many years ago entertained in scores 
by planters in some parts of Bengal, 
to maintain by force their claims to 
lands for sowing indigo on. 

^1878. “Doubtless there were hired iat- 
tials ... . on both sides .” — Life in the 
Mofimil, ii. 6. 

Lecque, s. We do not know w-hat 
the word used by the Abbe Eaynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for last, a Dutch 
weight. 

1770. “They (Dutch at the Cape) re- 
ceive a still smaller profit from 60 lecques 
of red wine, and 80 or 1)0 of white, which 
they carry to Europe every year. The 
lecque weighs about 1,200 'pounds.” — 
Rixynal (E. T., 1777) i. 231. 

Lee, s. Chin. ll. The ordinary Chi- 
nese itinerary measure. Books of the 
Jesuit Missionaries generally interpret 
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the modern II as of a league, ‘Vi’-hich are of an exceeding { 
gives about 3 U to the mile ; more hurteth anybody, £ 
exactly, according to Mr. Giles, 27-^- /?'= numbe 

10 miles; but it evulently vanes a 
good deal in difteront parts of Ohma ^echyis, which 'are 
and tas also Taned in the course of another taste, and ai-( 
ages. Thus in the Sth century, data esteemed, whereof ] 
t[uoted by M. Yivien de St. Martin, ^chotm, 38. 
from Pere Gaubil, show that the i^iwas 1631. “Adfertur o 
little more than l- of an English quidam ia7i,cr.s* (read 
mile. And from several concurrent nt uvfe, 

statements wo may also conclude that ^ 

often_ the is generalised so that a _bL«/;-«f't“(o’hin 
certain number ol h, generally 100, i 75 o_ 52 , “ leicki 

stand for a day s march. which they seem to 

1585. ‘‘By the said booke it is found sweet orange trees. . 
that the Ciiinos haue amongst them but dible that the conn' 
only three kind of measures ; the which in which place only the 
tlieir language are called lii, pu, and icham^ makes 100,000 tel of 
which is as much as to say, or in effect, as Torem, 302-3. 
a forlong, league, or iorney : the measure, 1824. “Of the fri 
which is called lii, hath so much space as a offers, the finest are 
man's voice on a piaine grounde may bee ^roes ; the first is rea 
hearde in a quiet day, halowing or whoping wort of plum, with t 
with all the force _and strength he may; tignac grape. ’’-—jSTtf 6c, 
and ten of these liis maketh a pa, which ^ n ggg 
is a great Spanish league; and ten pun u fr,., 

maketh a dayes iourney, which is called 

khmi, which maketh 12 (m) long leagues.” Vendait, ro,se, au 
-Mmidoza, i. 21. I’ombre des be 

1861. “ 111 this part of the country a Letchi, 

day’s march, whatever its actual distance, Aux fmits moins po 
is called 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
be taken as a measure of time rather than a ^ 

of distance.”— Co?. Sarel in J. E. Geog. /S'oe., brow 

xxxii, 11. lucent and delicately 

1878. “ D'aprhs les clauses du contrat le Eohmson, In My Ind'i 
voyage d’une longueur totale de 1,800 lis, u Here 

ou 180 lieues, devait sWeetuer en 18 jours.” 

-L. Mousset, A Travers la Chine, 23 , . (( 

Leeehee, Lyehee, s. Chin. lUM, Lemon, s. Gitn 
and m S. China (its native region) /«»- Hooker. Tf 

chi; the heautiiui and delicate fruit Anglo-Indian 
of the Neplielium litchi, Camhessedes come into Europeai 
(N. Orel. Sapindaceiie), a trcowhicli has Idm&n, 

been for nearly^ a centey introduced Hehn of Indian o- 
from CMna into Bengal with success, ^ave both Rmii ami 
Ihe dried fruit, usually ticketed as least, seems to 
igchee, is now common in London i^he Sansk 

mmhulca. In Engl 

c. 1540. “. . . outra vei’dura muito niais through the Iloma 

fresca, e de melhor cheiro, que esta, a que Umon, It limone, Si 
os naturaes da terra chaniao lechias. , . both from the Oru 
--Pir/?o, ch. Ixvih. -.r < 

1563. “P. Of the things of Ohina you Spam. i 

have not said a word ; though there they c. 1200. ^ “ Sunt }> 

have many fruits highly praised, such as fructus acidos, ponti 
jire lalichias {lalixias) and other excellent se procreantes, quos 
fruits. Jacobi de Vitriam, . 

“ 0. I did not si)eak of the things of Ixxxv. in 
China, becau.se China is a region of which q, 1328. “ I will 
there is so much to tell that it never comes that this India, as r 
to an end. . J~-Garci(i,t, 157. things, is entirely di 

1585. “ Also they have a kinde of — 

plummes that they doo call leoMas, that [ 8ce 2) 


I are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
' hurteth anybody, although they should 
eate a great number of them,”— 
Meyidoza-, i. 14. 

1598. “ There is a kind of fruit called 
Lechyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof I have eaten.”— 
schoten, 38. 

1631. ‘ ‘ Adfertur ad nos {U’jeterea fructuK 
quidam Xa7i,cr.s* (read Laices) vocatus, qui 
racematim, ut uvfe, crescit.”— 

Dial, vi., p. 11. 

1684. “Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts.” 
—Valentiyn, iv. (China), 12. 

1750-52, “ Leicki is a species of trees 
which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees. . . It setsms hardly cre- 
dible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
make.s 100,000 tel of dried leickis.” — Olof 
Toreen, 302-3. 

1824. “Of the fruits which this season 
offers, the finest are leeches [sic) and man- 
goes ; the finst is really very fine, being a 
sort of i)lum, with the flavour of a Eron- 
tignac grape.”— jSrtf6r7‘, i. 60. 

c. 1858. ^ 

“ Et tandis que ton pied, sorti de la ba- 
houche, 

Pendait, rose, au bord du manchy, * 

A I’ombre des hois noirs touffus, et du 

Letchi, 

Aux fmits moins pourpres que ta houche.” 

Leconte de Lisle, 

1878. “. . . the lichi hiding under a 

shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.” — Ph, 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

^ 1879. . . Here are a hundred and 

sixty lichi fruits for you. . — M. Stokes, 

Indian P'airy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

Lemon, s. Oitrns medica var. Limo- 
mtm, Hooker. This is of course not 
an Anglo-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Arabic leionun, and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hind, we 
have both Umft and mtnbu, which last 
at least, seems to be an indigenous 
form. The Sansk. dictionaries give 
nimhuha. In England we get the word 
through the Eomance languages, Er. 
limon, It. limone, Sp.?mor7,&c., perhaps 
both from the Crusades and from the 
Moors of Spain. See Lime. 

c. 1200. “ Sunt }7raeterea aliae arbores 

fructus acidos, pontici videlicet sapoils, ex 
se procreantes, quos appellant limones. ” — 
Jacobi de Vitiniico, Hist. Iheroeolyrn,- cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bongars. 

c. 1328. “ I will only sny this much, 
that this India, as regards fruit and other 
things, is entirely dx&rent from Christen 
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dom ; except, indeed, that there be lemons in 
some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like omsF—Foiar 
Jordanm, 15. 

1331. “Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus i^reciosis, Quae aqua multuni 
est yrudinibus et sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapides non accipit rex, sed pro animil sua 
semel vel bis in anno sub aquas ipsos pau- 
peres ire perinittit. . . , Et ut ipsi patiperes 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quemdam fructum quern bene pistant, et 
illo bene se ungunt. . . . Et cum sic 
sint uncti yrudines et sanguisugse illos offen- 
ders non valent.”— jPr. Odoric^ in Cathay, 
&c., App., p. xxi. 

c. 1333. “The fruit of the mango-tree 
{al~a7iba) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the le7)ion 
fi'd-leimun) in our country.” — Ibn Batuta, 
iii. 126. 

Lemon- grass, s. Andropogon cUra- 
ttis, D.C,, a grass cultivated in Ceylon 
and Singapore, yielding an oil much 
used in perfumery, under the name of 
Lemm- Grass Oil, Oil of Verbena, or 
Lidian Melissa Oil. 

Eoyle {Hind. Medicine, 82), has ap- 
plied the name to another very fragrant 
grass, Artd7'Oj)ogo‘ii schoenanthus, L., ac- 
cording to him the crxcdvos of Diosco- 
rides. This last, which grows wild in 
various parts of India, jdelds Rnsa Oil, 
alias 0. of Gin ger-^grass or of Geranimn, 
which is exported from Bombay to 
Arabia and Turkey, where it is exten- 
sively used in the adulteration of Otto 
of Boses. 

Leopard, s. We insert this in order 
to remark that there has been a great 
deal of controversy among Indian 
sportsmen, and also among naturalists, 
as to whether there are or are not two 
species of this Cat, distinguished by 
those who maintain the affirmative, as 
panther {F. pardiis) and leopard (7de?/s 
leojoardus), the latter being the smaller- 
though by some these names are re- 
versed, Even those who support 
this distinction of species appear to 
admit that the markings, habits, and 
general appearance (except size) of the 
two animals are almost identical. 

Jerdon describes the two varieties, 
but (with Blyth) classes both as one 
species {Felis pardus ) . 

Lewehew, Liu kiu, Loo-Choo, &c, 

n.p. The name of a group of islands to 
the south of Japan, a name much more 
familiar than in later years during the 


16 th century, when their people habi- 
tually navigated the China seas, and 
visited the 2)orts of the Archipelago. 
In the earliest notices they are perhaps 
mixt up with the Japanese. 

1516. “ Opposite this country of China 

there are many islands in the sea, and 
beyond them at 175 leagues to the east there 
is one very large, which they say is the niaiii^ 
land, from whence there come in each year 
to Malaca 3 or 4 ships like^ those of the 
Chinese, of white people whom they de- 
scribe as great and wealthy merchants. . . . 
These islands are called Lequeos, the people 
of Malaca say thyy are better men, and 
greater and wealthier merchants, and better 
dressed and adorned, and more honourable 
than the Chinese.” — Bai^bosa, 207 . 

1540. And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, and what he would have, 
he answered them that he was of the King- 
dom of Siani [of the settlement of the 
Tanaucarim foreigners, and that he came 
from Veniaga] and as a Merchant was 
going to traffique in the Isle of Xeqiiios.”— 
Finto (orig. cap. x. xli) Cogan, 49. 

1553. “ Fernao Peres .... whilst he 

remained at that island of Beniaga, saw 
thei’e^ certain junks of the people called 
Lequios, of whom he had already got a 
good deal of information at Malaca,* as that 
they inhabited certain islands adjoining that 
coast of China ; and he observed that the 
most part of the merchandize that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold . . . 
and they appeared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese. . . 

III. ii. 8. See also 11. vi. 6. 

1556. (In this year) “ a Portugal arrived 

Malaca, named Pero Gomez (FAlmeyda, 
servant to the Grand Master oi Santiago, 
with a rich Present, and Letters from the 
Hautaquim, Prince of the Island of Tanix- 
umaa, directed to King Jok7i the third: . , . 
to have five hundred FortugaU granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his own 
Forces, he might conquer the Island of 
Lequio, for which he would remain tribu- 
tary to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 
1000 of Lattin, yearly. . F—Fmto (in 6b- 
ga7i), p. 188. 

1615. “The King of Mashona (qu. Shash- 
ma?) ... who is King of the westermost 
islands of Japan , . has conquered the 

Leques Islands, which not long since were 
under the Government of China.”-— 
hury, i. 447. 

,, “The King of Shashma ... a 
man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Leques, wdiich not 
long since were under the government of 
China. Leque Grande yeeldeth greate 
store of amber greece of the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 [sic) ps, of 
coarse cloth, as dutties and such like, per 
annum.” — Letter' of Raphe Coppindall, in 
Cocks, ii. 272. 

Liainpo, n.p. This is the name 
which the older writers, especially 
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PortiiguGSG, giy© to tlio OMugsg port 
wliicli "we now call Ning~Po. It 
form of corruption wliicli appears in 
other cases of names used by the Por- 
tuguese, or those who learned from 
them. Thus NanJdng is similarly 
called LancJiin in publications of the 
.same age, and Titrmcm appears in 
Mendoza as Otoi. 

1540. ‘ ‘ Sailing in this manner we_ arrived 
six dayes after at the Ports of Liampoo, 
which are two Islands one just against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the FortuguU used 
their commerce ; There they had built 
above a thousand houses, that were governed 
by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, Judges, and 
0 or 7 other kinde of Officers \coingovermmm 
.dc Vereadores, Ouvidor, Alcaides, <0 
outras sets ou sete Vams de Justim J* 
.o^daes de Rcpuhlica], where the Notaries 
underneath the publique Acts which they 
made, wrote thus, J, mtch a one^ publique 
Marie of this Toiun of Liampoo for the 
King our Soveraigfi Lord. And this they 
-did with as much confidence and assurance, 
.as if this Place had been scituated between 
hlmitarem smd. Lisbon; so that there were 
houses there which cost three or four thou- 
sand Duckats the building, hut both they 
and all the rest were aftervi’'ards demolished 
for our sins by the Chineses . . . F—Finto 
(orig. cap. Ixvi.), in Gogan^ p. 82. 

What Cogan renders ‘ Poi'ts of Liam- 
poo’ is po 7 'tas, i.e. (kites. And the expres- 
sion is remarkable as preserving a very old 
tradition of Eastern navigation ; the oldest 
•document regarding Arab trade to China 
<the Belation, tr. hy Reinaud) says that the 
^ships after crossing the Sea of Sanji ‘ pass 
the Gates of China. These Gates are in 
fact mountains washed by the sea ; between 
these mountains is an opening ^ through 
which the ships pass ’ (p. 10). This phrase 
was perhaps a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves — see under Bocca 
‘^Tigris. 

1553. “ The eighth (division of the coasts 
•of the Indies) terminates in a notable cape, 
the most easterly point of the whole conti- 
nent so far as we know at present, and 
which stands about midww^ in the \yliole 
•coast of that great country China. This our 
people call Cabo de Liampo, after an illus- 
trious city which lies in the bend of the 
•cape. It is called by the native.s Nimpo, 
which our countrymen have corrux)ted into 
Liampo. i. ix. 1. 

1690. “These Junks commonly touch at 
Xympo, from whence they bring Fetre, Gee- 
longs, and other Silks.” — Bowyear, iix Dal- 
rymple, i. 87. 

1727. “ The Province of Ghequiam, whose 
•chief city is Limpoa, by some called 
,and by others Ningpoo.’’^ — A. Ham. ii. 283. 

1770. “ To these articles of importation 

may be added those brought every year, by 
,a dozen Chinese J unks, from Emoy, Limpo, 
xind Canton.”— 1777), i. 249. 


Likin or Lekin, ^5. We borrow from 
Mr. Giles: “An arbitrary tax, ori- 
ginally of one cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the 
land-tax of China caiised" by the 
T’aiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set apart for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
‘ war-tax ’ . . . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” {Gloss, 
of Reference, s.v.). The same axithority 
explains the term as "Ui {le. i.e. a cash 
or ^ of a tael) -money,” because of 
the original rate of levy. 

The likin is professedly not an im- 
perial customs-duty, but a provincial 
tax levied by the governors of pro- 
vinces, and at their^ discretion as to 
amount; hence varying in local rate, 
and from time to tinie changeable. 
This has been a chief ditEculty in 
carrying out the (.'hefoo Agreement, 
which as yet has never been authori- 
tatively interpreted or finally ratified 
by England. W e (^uote the article of the 
Agreement which deals with opium, 
which has involved the chief difficulties, 
as leaving not only the amount to be 
paid, but the line at which this is to be 
paid, undefined. 

1876. “ Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wade will move his Govern- 
ment to sanction an arrangement different 
from that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken comi- 
zance of by the Customs, and deposited in 
Bond, .... until such time as there is a 
sale for it. The imporier will then pay the 
tariff duty upon it, and the purchasers the 
likin: in order to the prevention of the 
evasion of the duty. The amount of likin 
to be collected will be decided by the dif- 
ferent Provincial Governments, according 
to the circumstances of each .” — Agreement 
of Chefoo. 

1878. “La Chine est parseim^e d’une 
infinite de petits bureaux d’oetroi ecbelonn^s 
le long des voies conimerciales ; les Ohinois 
les noniinent Li-kin. C’est la source la 
X>lus sure, et la^ ifius productive des reve- 
nus.” — Rousset, A Traect's la Chine, 221. 

Lilac, s. This plant-name is even- 
tually to be identified with Anil (q-TO? 
and with the Sansk. mla, ^ of a dark 
colour (especially dark blue or black)’; 
a fact which might be urged in favour 
of the view that the ancients in Asia, 
as has been alleged of them in Europe, 
belonged to the body of the colour^ 
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blind (like tbe wiiter of ibis article)* 
Th€i Indian word takes, in tbe sense of 
indigo, in Persian tbe iorm Ulang ; in 
Arab, this, modified into Wak and lUah, 
is applied to tbe blac {Byrmga spp.). 
Marcel Devic sa^'s tbe Arab, adj . Itlah 
bas tbe modified sense ‘ blenatre.’ See 
a remark under Blickyne. 

Wo may note that in Scotland tbe 
‘ striving after meaning’ gives this 
familiar and beautiful tree tbe name 
among tbe uneducated of ‘ Uly^oah.'' 

Lime, s. The fruit of tbe small 
Citrvs medwa, yar. cmida, Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
ai^proacbing as it does very nearly to 
tbe fruit of tbe West India Lime. It 
is often not niucb bigger tban a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-known 
delicate miniature lime of tbis kind is 
called by tbe natives from its tliin 
skin kaglutzl nimhu^ or ‘paper lime.’ 
Tbis seems to bear mucli tbe same 
relation to tbe lemon that tbe minia- 
ture tbin-skinned oi*ange, wbieb in 
London shops is called Tangerine^ 
bears to tbe China Oi*ange.” 

But lime is also used witb tbe eba- 
3'acterising adjective for tbe Citrus 
'medicaYQi', Hooker, or Sweet 

Lime, an insipid fruit. 

Tbe word no doubt comes from tbe 
Sp. and Portuguese Imia, wbieb is 
from tbe Arab. lima. But probably it 
came into English fi'om tbe Portuguese 
in India. It is not in Minsbeu (2d ed. 
1627 ). ' 

1404. ‘ ‘ And in this land of Gnilan snow 
never falls, so hot is it ; and it produces 
abundance of citrons and limes and oranges 
{eidras e limas e naraujas),'’^ — Claiijo, 
§ Ixxxvi. 

c_. 1526. “Another is the lime (llmu), 
which is very plentiful. Its size is about 
that of a lien’s egg, which it resembles in 
shape. If one wno is poisoned boils and 
eats its fibres, the injury done by the poison 
is averted.”— Baber, 328, 

1563. ‘ ‘ It is a fact that there are some 

Portuguese so pig-headed that they woidd 
rather die than acknowledge that we have 
here any fruit equal to that of Portugal; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
the bell, as for instance all the fructoM de 
espinlio. Eor the lemons of these parts are 
so big that they l(M)k like citrons, besides 
being very tender and full of flavour, espe- 
cially those of Ba(;aim ; whilst the citrons 
themselves are much better and more tender 
(than those of Portugal); and the limes 
(Hmas) vastly better. . — Qarda, f. 133. 

c. 1630. “ The lie inricHt us with many 

good things ; BufloUs, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 


huge Batts .... also with .... Oranges, 
Lemons, Lymes. . Herbert, 28. 

1673. “Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Pomegranates, Geiiitins. . . — 

Fryer, Hi). { “J enneting ” from E^r. genetin). 

1690. “The Island (Johanna) abounds 
with E' owls and Bice, with Pepper, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoes, Potatoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine-apples, &c. . . 
Ovington, 109. 

Lingait, Lingayet, Liugiiit, s. 
Mabr. Lingd-zi, a member of a Bivaite 
sect in W. and S. India, whose mem- 
bers wear tbe Uuga in a small gold or 
silver box suspended round tbe neck. 
Tbe sect was founded in tbe 12tb 
century by Basava. They are also 
called Jangmna, or Saiva, and 

have various subdivisions. 

1673. At Hiiblij in this Kingdom are a 
cast called Lingnits, who are buried up- 
right. 153. 

This is still their practice. 

Lingua is given as tbe name or title 
of tbe Iving of Colnmbum(Q,iiiloil,q.Y.) 
in tbe 14tb century, by Eriar Jordanus 
(p. 41), wbieb might have been taken 
to denote that be belonged to tbis sect ; 
but this never seems to have bad fol- 
lowers in Malabar. 

Lingam, s. This is taken from the 
S. Indian form of tbe word, which in 
N. India is Imga (Sansk. and Hind.), 
^a token, badge,’ etc., thence tbe 
symbol of Siva which is so extensively 
an object of worship among tbe 
Hindxis, in tbe form of a cylinder of 
stone. The great idol of Somnatb,. 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
tbe subject of so much romantic nar- 
rative, was a colossal symbol of this 
kind. • 

In tbe latest quotation below, the 
word is used simply for a badge of 
caste, which is certainly tbe original 
Sanskrit meaning, but is probably a 
mistake as attributed in that sense 
to modern vernacular use. Tbe man 
may have been a lingayat (q.v.), so 
that bis badge was actually a figure 
of tbe lingam. But tbis clever au- 
thoress often gets out of her depth. 

1311. “The steme idols called Ling 
Mahadeo, which had been a long time 
established at that place . . . these, up to 
this time, the kick of the horse of Islam, 
had not attemi^ted to break. . . . Beo 
Harain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
so high, that at one leap they reached^ the 
foot of Lanka, and in that atf right the lings 
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themselves wonid have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand on.”'— v4w/r IOiusi% in 
Ijf/iot, iv. ill. 

1(510. “ . . . above this there is elevated 

the figure of a,n idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they 
whmship with many HUi)erstitions ; and in- 
deed they regard it to such a degree that 
the heathen of Canara carry well- wrought 
images of the kind round their necks. This 
abominahle cnst(»ni was abolished hy a cer- 
tain Canara King', a man of reason and 
righteousness. ■'~6Vv?/jfc, Dec. VII. iii. 11. 

1720. “ There are also some of them who 

wear a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . — VaJentijn^ Chovo, 74. 

1781. “ These Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with a lamp hanging over the Lingham.” — 
Eodijei^, 04. 

1790. “I had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet, a num]:)er of little 
altars, with a linga of jMahudeva upon 
them. It seems they are placed over the 
ashes of Hindus who have been Imrnt near 
the spot.’" — (Jolebrooke, in P/fc, j). 152. 

1809. “'Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone. ’’ — Ld. Vfdentia. i. 871. 

1814. “ . . . two res()ectable Brahrnuns, 

a. man and his wife, of the secular order ; 
who, having no children, had made several 
religious pilgrinmges, performed the accus- 
tomed ceremonies to the linga, and con- 
.sulted the divines.”— PhrAr.s*, Or. ilim., ii. 
3G4. 

1838. “In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. G. got hold of a man’s Lingum, or 
Imdge of caste, and took it away .” — Letters 
from Madras, 156. 

Linguist, s. An old word for an 
interpreter, formerly much, nsecl in the 
blast. It long surviyed in China, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Pro- 
bably adopted from the Port, lingua, 
used for an interpreter. 

1554. “To a llingua of the factory (at 
(jroa) 2 pardaos montidy . . — fi. Botelho, 

Tomho, 63. 

,, “To the lingnoa of this kingdom 
(Ormus!:) a Portuguese ... To the linguoa 
of the custom-house, a bramen.”— 104. 

1700. ‘ ‘ I carried the linguist inti? a 

Merchant’s House that was iny Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Bemora, that stop’d the Man 
<)f War from entring into the Harbour.” — 
A. Mam. ii. 254. 

1711. “Linguists reipiire not too rmieli 
haste, having always five or six to make 
choice of, never a .Barrel the Iietter Her- 
ring.” — Lockyer, 102. 

1760. “ I am sorry to tliink your Honour 
should have reason to think, that I have 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the Negrah, in the 




month of October 1759 ; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
Kinrfs O^cer who commanded the Party.” 
— Letter to the Gov. of Port St. George 
ivom Antonio the Limiuist, m JJtdrntnvh, i. 
396. 

1760-1810. “If the ten should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be inflicted on the linguist 
! who accompanies them .” — Bry illations at 
j Canton, from t\\Q Fankime at Canton, p. 29. 

I 1882. “As up to treaty days, neither 
I Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
i was acknowledged, whenever either of these 
officers made a communication totheHoiqjo, 
it had to be done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the despatch ^vas taken l^y 
a Linguist.” — ThcB'ankime at Canton, p. 50. 

Lip-lap, s. A vulgar and dispa- 
raging nickname given in the Dutch 
-Indies to Hnrasians, and correspond- 
ing to Anglo-Indian Chee-chee (q.v.). 
The proper meaning of Uji-laj) seems- 
to he the nncoagulatcd pnlp of the 
coco-nut (see IhimjMits, hk. i. ch. l.)» 

Long- cloth, s. The usual name in 
India for (white) cotton, shirtings, or 
Lancashire calico; but first applied 
to the Indian clotli of like kind ex- 
ported to England, probably because 
it was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it may have been a corruption or mis- 
apprehension of lungi (see loonghee). 

1727. Saderass, or Saderass Fatam, a- 
small Factory belonging to the JOntch, to 
buy up long clotli.” — A. Mam. i. 358. 

i7S5. “ The trade of .Fort St. David’s 
consists in long-cloths of different colours.” 
—Carrairioli^s L. of Clive, i. 5. 

1865. “Long-cloth, as it is termed, is 
the material principally worn in the Tro- 
pics,” — Waring, Tropica! Besident, p. 111. 

1880, , “A Chinaman is probably the last 
man in the world to be taken in twice with 
a fraudulent x^ece of long-cloth.”— 

Mall Budget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

Long-drawers, s. This is an old- 
fashioned equivalent for pyjamas, 
(q.v.). Of late it is confined to the 
Madras Presidency, and to outfitters’' 
lists. 

1711. , “ The better sort wear long 
Drawers, and a jneco of 8ilk, or wrought 
Callico, thrown loose over the JShuulders.” — 
Lockyer, 57. 

1774, gave each private man a 

frock and long-drawers of chintz. Forrest, 
V. toBf. Guinea, 1(X). 

1780. Leroy, one of the French hussars,. 
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who had saved me from being cut doTO by 
Hyder’s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which I had great 
want of.” — Hon. John Lindsay^ m Lives of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1810. “For wear on board ship, panta- 
loons .... together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
them. ” — Williamson, F. M., i. 0. 

See Pyjamas, Shulwaurs, and Mogul 
Breeches, and also Sirdrawers, 

Long^-sliore wind, s. A term used 
in Madras to designate the damp, un- 
pleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. “ This longshore wind is very dis- 
agreeable— a sort of sham sea-breeze blow- 
ing from the south ; whereas the real sea- 
breeze blows from the east ; it is a regular 
cheat upon the new-comers, feeling damp 
and fresh as if it were going to cool one.” — 
Letters from Madras, 73. 

Lontar, s. The palm leaves used in 
the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on, are called Zoni^ar-leaves. 
Filet (No. 5179, p. 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two palms, viz., 
Borassus flahelUformis (see palmyra 
.and brab), and Lwistona tundifoUa. 

Loocher, s. This is often used in 
Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind. lucJichd, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with lutiya, 
See under Lootee. 

Loonghee, s. Hind., perhaps ori- 
ginally Fers. limg and lunggi, A scarf 
or web of cloth to wraj) round the 
body, whether applied as what the 
French call imgne,^ i,e. a cloth simply 
wrapt once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 
is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it ; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q.v*)> 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also byMahommedans in India. 

The Qanoon-e-Islam further distin- 
guishes between the Lunggl and dlioU 
that the former is a coloured cloth 
worn as described, and the latter a 
cloth with only a coloured border, worn 
by Hindus alone. This explanation 
must belong to S. India. 

1653. “Longui est vne petite pi^ce de 
Huge, dont les Indiens se servent ^ cacher 
les parties naturelles-”— 'i>e la Boullayc-le- 
Gout, 529. But in the echticn, of 1657 it is 


given: “Longui est vn morceau de linge 
dont Pon se sei’t aii bain en Turquie”(p. 
o47 ) • 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Elder sat in a Kow, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lungies about their Wastes 
only.” — Fryer, 101. 

In the Index, Fryer explains as a 
“ Waste-Clout.” 

1726. “Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pack, 14 cohidos long anel 2 
broad.”— V. 178. 

1727. . . For some coarse checqiiered 
Cloth, called Camhaya Lungies (see Coin- 
bay), made of Cotton-Yarn, the jSTative.s 
would bring Elephant’s Teeth.”— ..4. Ham. 

i. 9, 

„ (In Pegu) “Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
made fast about the Middle. . . J~IbkL 

ii. 49. 

c. 1760. “ Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of sihe or cotton stuff.” — Grose, 
i. 143. 

c. 1809-10. “Many use the Lunggi, a 
jhece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simx^ly two 
or three times round the waist, and hangs 
dovm to the knee.” — F.Buchanan,Piiraniya, 
in Mont. Martin, iii. 102. 

Loot, s. &v. Plunder; Hind. Uit; 
and that from Sansk. lotra, fur logdra, 
root lup, ^rob, plunder’). The word 
appears in Stockdale’s Vocabulary of 
1788, as “Loot — plunder, pillage.” 
It has thus long been a fanimar item 
in the Anglo-Indian colloquial. But 
between the Chinese War of 1841, the 
Crimean war (1854“5), and the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-8), it gradually found 
acceptance in England also, and is 
now a recognized constituent of the 
English Slang Dictionary. Admiral 
Smyth has it in his Nautical Griossary 
(1867), thus, “Loot, plunder, or x)il- 
lage, a term adopted from China.” 

15.45. St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal admonishing liim from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Loot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
“Neminem XDatiaris amicomin tuormn in 
Indiam cum Praef ectiira mitti, ad regias 
pecunias, et negotia tractanda. Nam de 
illis vere illud scrii)tuin capere licet : ‘ Dele- 
antur de libro viventium et cum justis non 
scribantur.’ . . Invidiam tan turn non cul- 
pam usus publicus detrahit, diim vix dubi- 
tatur fieri non malh quod impunh fit. 
XJbiqxie, semper, rapitur, congeritur, aufer- 
tur. Semel captum nunquam redditur. Quis 
enumeret artes et nomina praedarum? 
Equidem mirari satis nequeo,^ q^ot, jpraeter 
usitatos modos, insolitis flexionibus inaus- 
picatum illud rapieudi verbum quaedam 
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avarifciae ])arl)aria conjiiget ! — Epistolae, 
Frarjne, 1{)G7, Lib, v. Ep. vii. 

1S42. “I believe I have already told 
you that I did, not take any loot— the 
IiK-lian -word for plunder— so that I have 
nothing of that kind, to which so many in 
this expedition helped themselves so bounti- 
fullv.” — OoUn Camphell to his Sister, in L. 

of Ld. Objdc, L 

„ “In the Saiigor district the plun- 
derers are beaten whenever they are caught, 
hut there is a good deal of burning and 
' looting,’ as they call itF— Indian Admin, 
of Lord LVenborough. To the D. of Welling- 
ton, May 17, p. 194. ‘ . 

1858. “There is a word called ‘loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a venial cha- 
racter to what would in coniinon English 
].>e .styled robbery.” — Ld. Elgin, Letters and 
Journals, 215. 

1850. “Loot, swag or idunder, 

Diet. s. V. 

1804. “When I mentioned the ‘loot- 
ing’ of villages in 1845, the word was 
|)rmted in italics as little known. Ln- 
liappily it requires no distinction now, 
custom having rendered it rather common 
<.>f late.” — Admiral W. H. Smyth, Synojms, 
p. 52. 

1875. * ‘ It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.”— jT/ie Dilemma, ch. 
xxxvii. 

1876. “Public servants (in Turkey) have 
vied with one atxother in a sy.stein of uni- 
versal loot.” — Blackwood, No. cxix. p. 115, 

1878. “ The city (Hongkong) is now 

patrolled night and day by strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposi- 
tion to loot and the facilities for looting 
are very great.”— Bird, Golden Gher- 
itoaese, 84. 

1883. “ ‘ Loot ’ is a word of Eastern 

origin, and for a couple of centuries past 

.... the looting of Delhi had been the 
daydream of the most i^atriotic among the 
Sikh race.” — Bos. Sjuitlds Life of Lord Law- 
rence, ii. 245. 

„ “At Ta li fii . . . a year or two ago, 
a ffre, supposed to be an act of incendiarism, 
Iiroke out among the Tibetan encampments 
which were then looted by the Chinese.”— 
official 3Iemo. on Chinese Trade with Tibet, 
1883. 

Looty, Lootiewalla, s. a. A plnn- 
dorer. Hind, lutl, lutlya, lutuvdJd. 

1757. “A body of their Louchees, or 
plunderers, who are armed with clulis, 
{)assed into the Company’s territory.”— 
Ornie, ii. 129 (ed. 1803). 

1782. ‘ ‘ Even the rascally Looty ■wallahs, 
or M.ysorean hussars, who had. just before 
been meditating a general desertion to us, 
now pressed upon our flanks and rear.” — 
iUnnro^s Narrative, 295. 

1702. “ The Colonel found him as much 

dismayed as if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 


iffacing an ambuscade to catch about six 
looties.”— of T* Mmiro, in Life. 

1792. “ This Body (house plunderers round 
Madras) has been branded, generally by the 
name of Looties, but they had some little 
title to a better appellation, for they were 
- . . not guilty of those sanguinary and in- 
human deeds. . — 3Iadras Courier, Jtm. 

26. 

b. A different ■word is the Ar. Pers. 
luDy, bearing a worse meaning, ' one 
of the jDeople of Lot,’ and more gene- 
rally ‘ a blackguard.’ 

The people of Shiraz are noted for a 
fondness for jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, in- 
elnding the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servants spea,k 
of chauJd-auM (for chairs and tables). 
ncmkar-chdJcar (where both are how- 
ever real words), ‘ servants,’ ‘ 
ak7lf ‘ sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Eegarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
{Modern Per s la, p. 239). The late 
Minister, Kawam-nd-Daulat, a 8hi- 
razi, was asked by the Shah: 

“ Why is it, Kawarn, that you Shlriizls 
always talk of Eabob-niabob and so on V 
You always add a nonsense-word ; is it for’ 
euphony? ” 

“Oh,' Asylum of the Hniveuse, may I be 
your sacrifice ! No respectable person in 
Shiraz does so, only the i’uti-puti says it ! 

Loquot, Loquat, s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of China and Japan, 
which has been naturalized in India 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is called nesgiola gictppojiese (Japan 
medlar). It is Eidohotrya japonica, 
Lindl, The name is that used in 
S. China, lu-lmh, pron. at Canton lu~ 
hioat, and meaning ‘ rush-orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called 

1878. “ , . . The yellow loquat, peach- 
skinned and pleasant, but j^rodigal of 
stones.” — Ph. Robinson, In 3Iy Indian 
Ga7'dm,4Sl. 

c. 1880. “A loquat tree in full fruit is 
probably a sight never seen in England 
before, 'but ‘ the phenomenon ’ is now on 
view at Richmond.*’ We are told that it 
has a fine crop of friiit, comprising about a 
dozen bunches, each hunch being of eight 
or ten beautiful berries. . . Newspaper 
cutting {source lost). 

Lorcha, s. A small kind of vessel 
used in the China coasting trade. 
Giles explains it as having the hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 


^ This was iu the garden of Lady Parker, at 
Stawell House. 
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l^liiropcan skippei* and a (JMnese crew, 
'.nic word is said to have been intro- 
iliieed bj" the Portuguese from S. 
America 81). But Pinto’s pas- 

sage shows how early the word was 
used in the China seas, a fact which 
throws doubt on that %dew. 

1540. “Now because, the horch {loreha), 
wherein Antonio dc Faria came from Pa- 
tana leaked very much, he commanded all 
ills soldiers to pass into another better 
vessel .... and arriving: at a River that 
about evening' we found towards the East, 
ho cast anelior a league out at Sea, by 
reason hi.s Junk .... drew much water, 
so that fearing the- Sands .... he sent 
(Unidorano Borralko mth 14 Soldiers in the 
Lorch up the River.^ . . . Ph/to (orig. 
cap. xlii.), ihgan, p, .50. 

,, “ Go isto nos partemo.s deste higar 

de Laitfj inuyto embandeirados, com as 
ga.vias toldadas de pafios de soda, et os 
jdncos e lorchas c6 dims ordens de paveses 
*porbauda.”-~Pdwio, ch. Iviii. i.e. “And so 
^ve started from Laito all dressed <mt, the 
to])S drn,ped with silk, and the junks and 
lorchas ^rith two tiers of banners on each 
.side.” 

1613. “And they use smaller vessels 
•called lorchas and /yoh/o (?), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudders and for oars in the 
river traffic. de Eredia^ f. 26 v. 

1856. “ . . . . Mr. Parke.s reported to 
his superior, Sir John Bowring, at Hong 
Kong, the facts in connexion with an out- 
rage which had been committed on a 
British-owned loreha at Canton. The 
loreha ‘ Arrow,’ employed in the river 
trade between Cantem and the iriouth of 
the rivei', commanded by an English cap- 
tain and flying an English flag, had been 
boarded by a party of Mandarins and their 
escort while at anchor near Dutch Folly.” — ■ 
Bonhjer, H, of China, iii. 396 (1884). 

Lory, s. A name giyen to vari- 
ous brillia,ntly-(3oloure{l varietio.s of 
parrot, which a,i’o found in the Mo- 
luccas and other islands of the Archi- 
pelago. The word is <a coiTii])tion of 
the Malay mirl, a ‘parrot;’ but the 
corruption sooms not to be very old, 
a,s Fryer retains the coi-rect form. 
P(3rhap3 it came through the French 
(see LuiUier below). The first quota- 
tion shows that lories were imported 
into S. India as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. They are still imported thither, 
where they are called in the vernacular 
by a name signifying ‘ Five-coloured 
parx'ots.’ 

c. 1330. “Parrots also, or popinjays^ 
after their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white ah oyer, and green, and 
Ao ,bf mitoi/cpcionrs, '* The birds 


of this India seem rcahy hkc the creatures 
of Paradise.’" — Fri((r Jordaihur,, 29. 

c. 1430. “In Bail d an ^ three kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Nori, that is brilliant.” — 
Conti, in India in the XVI. Cent., 17. 

The last words, in Poggio’s original Latin, 
are: “quos Aero.? appellant hoe est Itmidoiif'' 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pers. «Mr=== “ te.” 

1516. “ In these islands there are many 

coloured parrots, of very splendid colours'; 
they are tame, and the Moors call tlieiu 
nure, and they are iiiucii valued.” — Bar- 
bosa, 202. 

1555. “There are hogs also with homes 
(see Bahiroussa), and parats^wliieh pratthi 
much, which they call Horis.” — Halvano, 
old E. T., in Pfa/u, iv. 424. 

1601. “ Psittaconim passim^ in sylvis 

multae turmae obvolitant. Sed in _ M( Juc- 
canis Insuiis per Malaccam avis alia, 
Noyra dicta, in Indiam importatur, (|iiae 
psittaci faciem universiiri exprimit, quein 
cantu quoque adamussim aemnlatur, nisi 
quod pennis rubicmidis crebrioribus vesti- 
tur.”~i)£; R'/yq V. 4. 

1673. “ . . Cockatooas and Jewries 
from Bantam. ”"“-R5v/rr, 116. 

1698. “ Bi’ou^ht ashore from the Reso- 

lution .... a Rewry and four yards of 
broad cloth for a present to the Havildar.” 
—In Wheeler, i. 333. 

1705. “ On y trouve de quatre sortes de 
perroquets, sgavoir, perroquets, iauris, per- 
ruches, & cacatoris.” — LuUlier, 72. 

1809. 

“ ’Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 

’Twas the immortal Youth of Love.” 

Kehmna, x. 19. 

1817. 

“Gay sparkling loories, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 

In the warm isles of India’s simimer-sea.” 

Molcanna, 

Lota, 3. Hind. lota. The small 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus us(^ 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing.y This is the exclusive Anglo- 
Indian application; but natives also 
extend it to spherical pfykins of 
earthenware (chatties or ghurras). 

1810. “ . . . a lootah, or brass water- 
vessel.” — WilUauson, V, M., ii. 284. 

Lote, s. Mod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ‘note.’ A bank- 
note ; sometimes called hdnhldt. 

^ Loutea, s. Loytia, &c. A Chinese, 
title of respect, used by the older writers 
on China for a Chinese official, much 
as we stiU. use mandarin. It is now 
so obsolete that Giles, we see, omits it. 
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y It %voTil(I secnn almost certain tliat 
this is the '^mrd given as follows in 
C. C. Baldwin’s 21amial of the Foochow 
Dialect ; 

. . . (in Maiiclarin Lao-itfc) a 
general appellative for an officer. Tt nieans 
“ Venerable .'Father.’ ” (p. 215). 

“In the Court dialect Ta-lao^tje^ 

‘ Great Venerable Father,’ is the a])- 
pellative used for any officer, up to the 
4th rank. The ye of this expression 
is quite different fi’om the iyf< or Ua of 
the former” [Note hy 3L TmUn de la 
Couperuf 

Mr. Baber, after giving the same 
explanation from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy Diet., adds : 

“ It would seem ludicrous to a Pekingese. 
Certain local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &;c.) are, however, universally known 
ill Cdiina as M’areiital Officers ' 

(lit. ‘ Fathor-and-Mother Officers ’) and it is 
very likely that the expression ‘ Old Pajia ’ 
is intended to convey the same idea of jja- 
tornal government.” 

c. 15()0. “Everyone that in China hath 
any office, command, or dignitie by the 
King, is called Louthia, which is to sny 
with us Senor^'—Gaspar da Cmc, in PuD 
ehas, iii. 169. 

,, “I shall have occasion to s])eake 
-of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea ; I will first therefor expound 
what this w^ord signifieth. Loutea is as 
muche as to say in our language as Syr. . .” 
—Galeotto Pereyra, by P. fVillcs, in Ilakl. ii. 

1585. “And although all the Kinge’s 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia; yet euerie one hath a 
speeiall and a ])articular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto His office. ’’—(Pa iXc’.?) Jim- 
dozei, ii. 101. 

1598. “ Not any Man in China is 

esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that serve at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same. They are called loitias and i 
Mandorijns.”— Xw.sc/eoifi??,, 39. 

1681. They call .... the lords and 
gentlemen loytias. . . P—Martlmz de la 
Puente, Conipcndio, 26 . 


In Ooylon it sneins to Iiaye n rlifporont 
ci2)phcatiou (,s(30 btdow'^). 

0. 1>. Biwni Siiys tlio word i« 
inoroly u. lamil niiir'jironiinciiition of 
Arabi. 

,{®ariy emiftrant-i 
trom Kiifa) landed on that part of tlu- 
Western coast of India cfdled the Concan ■ 
the othera to the eastward of C. Comorin •' 
the descendants of tlie fonner are tin' 

; of the latte.- the tubfe ; a na e 
probably given to then, by tin. „a ires 
from that Arabic particle (a ino.liticatio.md 
MImk) coiTespondmy witi. the Bn?Hsh 
hen I am, mdicatin.- attention on S" 
spokeii^tu. IheLubbe }»rotend to one coii[l 
Z?,.' *¥ -Wm.rtte, and attributo 
then- black couipleHon to inter-iuavriatre 
with the na-tiyes ; but the Weraycls affin,, 
that the Inbbe are the descendants of theii- 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiotmoiny of this very iiiinie'roi.s 
class, and in tlieir stature and form, a. 
strong reremblance to the imtives of Abys- 
fiiniai. —Wd/cs, Hist Pk<.tcki't>, i. 243. ^ 

183(i. “ ^fr. Boyd .... describe, y the. 
Moors under the name of Cholim ; and Sir 
Alexander John-ston designates tliem by tht^ 
appellation of Lubbes. ’ These epithets are 
however not admissible; for the former is 
only confined to a particular sect among 
them,whoareratherofan inferior gradejand 
the latter to the jinests who officiate in their 
tomple.s ; and also as an honorary affix to 
the proper names of some of tlieir chief 

r' w* 0)7. the JIoo)\^ of 

Ceylon, m J. K. As. Soc. iii. 338. 


. Love-bird, s. The bird to wffiicb 
this name is applied in Bengal is the 
pretty little lorikeet, Lo^dculus mrnalU, 
Hparrinan, called inH. lathiu or ‘ pen- 
dant,’ because of its quaint habit of 
sleeping suspended by the claw^s, head 
dowmwards. 

Liibbyo, Lubbso, s, A name given 
in S. India to certain Mahommedan 
people;, often peddlers who go about 
selling beads,, pi'eoious stones, &c. 


Babbeis are a curious caste, 
gul by some to be the descendants of 
Jlmdus forcibly converted to the Ma- 
hometan faith some centuries ago. It seems 
most probable, however, that they are of 
mixed blood. They are, comparatively, a, 
generally ion- 

tiive to keep themselves m easy cirenm- 
stances. Many of them live by traffic. 
Many am smiths, and do excellent work as 
boatmen and 

l4?ii 86 ■ ‘ ' Madura Manual, 

’^bortt it is 

stated that the Lubbayg are found in large 
numbers on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and Negapatam. Their 
head qimrters are at Nagore, the burial 
place of their patron saint Rar/ori Mir 
tSafiiO. i hey excel as merchants,' owing to 
this energy and mdustry. -Xn Trans. Etlm. 
hoc, of London, N.S, vli. 189-190. 

Luckerbaiig, s. H. lahsaxii h?iar- 
bagJia, ‘a hyena.’ The latter form 'is 
not in bhakespear or in Fallon. But 
it is familiar in Upper India ; and it 
occurs m Eick&if ^ Bengal Gazette, 1781, 
June 24th. In some parts the name 
IS appl^d to the leopard, as the extract 
trom Buchanan shows. This is the 
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.'■Im.. among tho lHudi-spoaking poo- 
1 , lo of tlic llin.riliiya also (see *rrfo«). 

It i.s not oloar what the etjmwlogj 
of tlio mimois, hthtr, foArd moanuig, iii 
tlioir everyday sense, a stick or piece of 
liinkor. But both in Hindi and Mah- 
ratti, in an adjective form, the W m 
used fur ‘ stiffi, gaunt, emaciated, ami 
tliis luaybo tlie sense in wlncJi it n 

applied to the hyona Another name 
is hurm<jli, or (.apparently) boue-ti-,ei, 
from' its habit of gnawing bones. 

e ISOlt. “It \v.T..s said not tu be un- 
coimnon in the southern | 

^ -iCtna or Lakravagh in this dis- 
triet ha-s acquired an 7“"TTi""Buolnnml 

ferocity.”— VJKsic/vi Indw, (1<. BaUuman), 

iii. 142-143. 


Ludd0O,s. H.to#!- Ac— on 
native sweetmeat, consisting ot bailb 
;;rsugar and ghoo, mixt with wheat 
;ind gram flour, and with oocoanut 
kernel rasped. 

Iiimberdar, s. Hind, lamtante-, a 
word fomed from the Eughsh woid 
• number’ with the Pers. term^matiou 
-Mr, and meaning properly ‘the man 
who is registered by a number. ihc 
re.<^istered representative ot a copar- 
cenary community, wbo is responsible 
tor G-overnment revenue” {Carnegy). 

^ * Tbe cultivator wlio, eitlier on bis own 
account or as tbe rejiresentative ot 
<)tber members of tbe village^, pays tbe 
Oovernmont dues and is registered _ in 
the Collector’s Eoll accordmg to bis 
number; as tbe representative ot the 
rest be mey bold tbe office by descent 
or by election ” {TFilsm), 

Lun^oor, s. Hind. Iangm\ 

Sansk. lauyfd'h ‘ caudatusC -Tbe great 
wbite-bca^dod ape, mucb patronized 
1)V Hindus, and identified wttb the 
nionkuv-sod Hiiniman. Tbe genus is 
Mnjes, Illiger, of wbicb several 
species are now discriminated, but the 
diferences are small. The animal is 
well described by Aelian m tbe toliow- 
iiip: quotation, wliicb will recall to 
many wbat they have witnessed in the 
submbs of Benares and 'other great 
Hindu cities. Tbe £a7ig'ar of the 
j^fasniBP.dEnfelhi$, 
c. 250. * * Among tbe Brasfi of India they 
my that there eiqsts ^ kind of ape with 


of t iLm If the rest of the body is white, 
but the head and the tail are red. ihese 
Seltiwes are tame and gentle m character, 
but by race and manner of hfe they are 
wild ^ They go about in crowds in the 
ritebB ofi«te£/^Hnow Latage is_a city of 

the Indians) and eat the boiled rice tiiat is 

put iit for them by the King’s order, 
lav their dinner is elegantly ^et mit. 
Having eaten their fill it is said that they 

return to their parents in the woods m an 
oXdy manner, and never hurt anybody 
that ■they meet by the way. A chan, Be 
iVat Anma?. xvi. 10. _ 

1825. “ An alarm was given by one ot 

f-bp sentries in consequence of a baboon 
dtwffiig Tear his post. • The character o 
the intruder was, however, 
by one of the Suwarrs, who on tbe Sepoys, 
rmieating his exclamation of the broken 
English Who sroes ’ere? said with a laugh, 


ins exciamabiuii 

Eivdish ‘ Who goes ’ere? said with a laugh, 

‘ my do you challenge the^lungoor? he- 
cannot answer you ! Baber, ii. b.3. 

1884. ‘‘ Less interesting personally than 

the gibbon, but an animal of very 
social instincts, is 

otherwise.the Bengal^angur. ■ (^e) bghtb 
for his wives according to a custom not 
unheard of in other cases ; but what i& 
Puliar to him is that the Wis^d 
males ‘receive the charge of all the young 
ones of their own sex, ^ with 
retire to some neighbouring jungle, 
masters and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as shewing the origin 
disabilities of their w ^ 

Eemeiv, May 31, on Sterndale s Bat. Hist, of 
3famniaUa of India, &c 


Luiiffooty, s. Tbe 

orisdmH application of this w^ord seems 
to be tbe scantiest modicum of covering 
worn for decency by some o'f tbe 
lower castes when at work, and tied 
before and bebind by a string ronnd 
tbe waist ; but it is sometimes applied 
to tbe more ample dJioh fsee ahoty}. 
According to E. Drummond, in auzera,t 
the “ Langotb or LuBgota Xas be 
writes) is “ a pretty broad piece of 
cotton cloth, tied round the breech by 
men and hoys bathing. . * . i® 
diminutive is Langotee, a long slip ot 
cloth, stitched to a loin hand ot the 
same stufi, and forming exactly the 

T bandage of English Surgeons. _. . . 

This distinction is prohaWy ori^naUy 
correct, and the use of languia by 
Abdurranzak would agree with it. 
The use of the word has spread to some 
of the Indo-Chinese countries, in tJio 
quotation from Mooquet it is applied 
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ill sixjiikiiig of nil AuioriciiD Indian 
near tlic 11. Amazon. But tko miter 
■jiad Locn in India. 

c. 1422. ‘‘ Idle blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked; they wear only 
]-»andao:ew round the middle called lan- 
kontah, which descend from the navel to 
above the knee.” — Abciarrazzak, in in- 

XV, Cent. 17. 

152G. “ Their ]ieasants and the lower 

classes all go al30ut naked. They tie on a 
thing whicii they call a langoti, which is a 
]dece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked- 
ness. Below this jiendcnt modesty-clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, briiig it up and 
•fix it to the string of the langoti behind.” — 
Baber, 333. 

c. 1()00. “Leur capitaine auoit fort 
bonne facon, encore cpi’il fust tout nud et 
liiy seul '’auoit vn iangoutin, qui est vne 
■petite piece de coton peiiite.’’ — Moeqaei, 77. 

1G53. “ Langouti est une piece de linge 

dont ies Indou se seruent a cacher les parties 
naturelles” — De la BunlUujc-le-Goaz, ed.lG57, 
p. .147. 

18GJ>. “ Son costume se compose, coniine 

celui de tons les Cambodgiens, d’une veste 
«f;ourte et dam langouti.” — B^er. ties Deux 
MondeSj Ixxix. 854. 

‘‘They wear nothing but the langoty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front.”— (jRc/. lost), p. 2G. 

Lunka, n.p. Sansk. Lanha, The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Braliniinism. 
Also ‘an island’ in general. 

, s. A kind of strong clieroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of to- 
])a,(‘co grown in the ‘islands’ (the 
local term for ■which, is la aka) of the 
Gqdavery Delta. 


M; 

Mabar, n.]-). The name given in the 
AEddle Ages by the Arabs to that coast 
of India which we call Coromandel. 
The word is Ar. mXhar, ‘ the ferry or 
crossing-place.’ It is not clear how 
this name came to bo applied, whether 
because the Arab vessels habitually 
touched at its ports, or because it was 
the place of crossing to Ceylon, or 
lastly whether it was not an attempt 


to give meaning to some nativ(3 iia,me. 
Wo^know no occurrence of the term 
earlier than that which wo aive from 
Abdallatif. 

c.^1203. “I saw in the liaiuls of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours . . . The merchant tol< I me 
.... that these mats were woven of the 
leaves of the Indian plantain . . . and that 
they sold in Mabar for tw< > dinars apiece.”— 
Ahd~Allatlf, Belatiou de fBffifptc, p. 31. 

1279-128G. In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are extract- 
ed from Chinese official annals regarding the 
communications, in the time of Kiiblai 
Kaan, between that Emperor and Indian 
States including Ma-pa-’rli.— (See p]>. 
GOO-605). 

c. 1292. ” \yhen you leave the Island o 

Seilan and sail westward about GO miles, 
you come to the great ]>rovince of Maabar, 
which is styled India the (Ireater : it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the mtiin- 
land.” — Mareo Polo, Bk. iii. ch. IG. 

c. 1300. “The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large 
l)earls are brought from the sea. The pro- 
ductions of this country are carried to ’Irak, 
Khorasaii, Syria, Kussia and Europe.” — 
llashiduddln, in Elliot, i. G9. 

1303. “ In the beginning of this year 

(703 H.), the Malik-i-’Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Taldii-d-dm . . . , departed h’om the 
couiitiy of Hind to the passage {vudbar) of 
corruption. The King of Ma’bar was 
anxious to obtain his property and wealth, 
but Malik Mu’azzam Siraju-d-dhi, son of 
the deceased, having secured his goodwill, 
by the payment of 200,000 diiuirs, not oiily 
obtained the wealth, but the rank also of 
his father.” — Wassdf, in Elliot, iii. 45. 

1310. “The country of Ma’bar, wliicli is 
so distant from Dehli that a man travelling 
with all expedition could only reach it after 
a journey of 12 numths, there the arrow of 
any holy vvaiTior had not yet reached.” — 
Amir Khusru, in Elliot, iii, 85, 

c. 1330. “ The third i^art (of India) is 
Ma’bar, which begins some 3 or 4 days, 
journey to the eastward of Kaulam ; this 
territory lies to the east of Malabar .... 
It is stated that the territory Ma’bar begins 
at the Cape Kumhari, a name which applies 
both to a mountain and a city . . . Biyyar- 
dilwal is the residence of the Prince of 
Ma’bar, for whom horses are imported from 
foreign countries.”— A 6 <d/cf/a, in iJildemeis- 
ter, p. 185* 

We regret to see that M. Giiyard, in his 
welcome completion of Keinaiid’s transla- 
tion of Abulfeda, ab.solutely, in some places, 
substitutes “Coromandel” for “Ma’bar.” 
It is French fashion, but a bad one. 

c. 1498. “ v5o closer stat Kangera anlon- 

den alle Koiiifschyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauen, ind lijcht in eyner provincie 
Moabar genant.” — PiUjerfahri des Bitters 
Arnold von Earjf (a fiction-monger) i). 140. 
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Macao, n-p- a. The name applied 
by tlie Portuguese to tlie small penin- 
sula, and tlie city built on it, iiear tbe 
moutb of Canton Eiver, wincP they 
liave occupied since 1557. Tbe iilace 
is called bv the Chinese Ngao-^mun 
[Ngm = ‘ bay or inlet,’ Jfun = ‘ gate. 
The Portuguese name is alleged to be 
taken from vl-'Jnd-wr/flo, *The Bav oi 
Aina,’ '/.c. of the Mother, the so-called 
Queen of Pleaveii,’ a patroness oi 
seamen. And indeed Amacao is an 
old form often met udth. 

c. 1567. “ Haniio i Portoghesi fatta paia 
])iec‘iola citblde in yna Isola viema a i liti 
della Cliina chiamat'o Machao .... nia i 
datii SOHO del Rfe della China, _ e vanno a 
1 >agarli a Canton, hellissiina cittade, e cu 
grande imjiortanza, distante da Machao clue 
gi(H'iii e mezzo.” — Cesare d£ JFedenci, Ram., 
iii. 31H. 

c. 1570. “On the fifth day of oin* voy- 
age it ]>leasecl God that we arrived at . . . 
Lampacan, where at that time the PortAigals 
exercised their commerce witlydie Chineses, 
which continued till the year 1557, when the 
Mandarins of Canton, at the request oi 
the Merchants of that Country, gave us the 
] )ort of Macao, where the trade now ; oi 
which place (that was but a desart Hand 
Viefore) our countrymen made a very goodly 
] ilantation, wherein there were houses worth 
three or four thousand Duckats, together 
with a Cathedral Church . . . ^'—Pinto {in 
Coijan), p. 315. 

1584. “ There was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the barefoote friars of 
S. Francis, who vnderstanding the great 
and good desire of this king, did sende him 
liy certaine Portugal merchants . . a cloth 

whereon was ]iainted the day of iudgment 
and hell, and tha.t hy an excellent work- 
man.”— ii. 304. 


1585. “ They came to Amacao, in Inly, 
1585. At the’ same time it seasonably 
ha]mcd that LirmUm was commanded 
from the court to procure of the Strangers 
at Amacao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King.”— From the Jesuit accounts, in Pur- 
chas, iii. 330. 

1C)02. ‘ * Being come, as heretofore I wrote 
your Worship, to Macao a city of the Por- 
tugals, adjoyning to the firme Land of 
t'hina, where there is a Colledge of oiir 
(Company.” — Letter from Diego de Pantoia 
hi P archas, iii, BoO. . 

I(i2r). “ That course continued divers 

yeeres till the Chinoisgvowmg lessefearefull, 
granted them in the greater Hand a little 
PeninsulOf to dwell in. In that place was 
an Idoll, which still remained to be .seene, 
called Aona, whence the Peninsula was 
cjilled Amacao, that is Amas Bay.”— Pnr- 
eJm, iii. 310 


called in the clay of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the- 
spot. 

1554 ‘‘The kfur (see hahar), of Macao* 
contains 120 bi9as, each bica 100 tieals. 
(q. V.) . . A. JSTunes, p. 39. 

1568 “Si fa commodamente il viag’^io • 
sino a Maccao distante da Pegu dodieci' 
miglia, e qui si sbarca.” — Ces. Fedcrm,.- 
in Parnus. iii. 395. 

1587 “ From Cirion we ■went to Macao,, 

Fitch, See quotation under Beling.. 

1599. “The King of Arrctcan m now' 
ending his business at the Town of Macao,, 
carrying thence the Silver which the Kmg 

of Tu'JWiGiad left, exceeding tlmeem^ 

— iV. Pimenia, in Pur elms, in. lAb. 

Macareo, u. A term applied b^^ 
old voyagers to the phenomenon of 
the hore or gi’eat tidal wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of Cambay, and 
in the Sitang Estuary m Pegu. The 
word is used by tliem as if it were an 
Oriental word. At one time we were 
disposed to think it might be the 
Sanskrit word maUm, which is ap- 
plied to a mvthological sea-inoiister, 
and to the Zodiacal Sign Oapneorn. 
This might easily have had a mytho- 
loo-ical association with the furious 
plienomenon in (question,^ and several 
oi the names given to it in various 
parts of the world seem due to associa- 
tions of a similar kind. Thus the old 
English word Oegir or Hagre for the 
hom on the Severn, which occurs m 
Drayton, “ seems to be a remmiscence 
of the old Scandinavian deit^^ 
the god of the stormy sea * One of 
the Hind, names of the phenomenon is 
the Earn; ’ whilst in modern 
(3ruz*erat, according to E. Drummond, 
the natives] call it ghorCi, “ likening it 
to the war horse, or a squadron ot 
them.” t But nothing could illustrate 
the naturalneBB of such a figure as 
malmra, applied to the bore, better 
than the following paragraph nn the 
review-article just quoted, which was 
evidently qienncd without any alliision 
to or suggestion of siicli an oiigin ox 
the name, and which indeed makes no 
reference to the Indian name, but only 
to the French names of which we shall 
qiresently speak : 

Compared with wdiat it used to he, if 
old descriptions may he trusted, the iVlas- 


b. Macao or Maccao was also the 
name of a qilace on the Pegu Eiver 
which was the port of the city so 


See an interesting paper in the Saturday Be- 
vlm of Sept ‘29th, 18S3, on leMaBcaret, 

t Other names for the hore in India aie . Hincl. 
humma, and in Bengal han. 
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i;-> now stri]3pecl of its terrors. It 
the great nature-force which used 
to ravage the valley of the Seine, like one of 
thi mf/ihieof d radons which, as legends tell, 
laid whole (listrictH waste, about as much as 
a, lion confined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.”^' 

But uiifortT mutely we can find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name 
of mahemt or the like ; whilst both 
mascaret (as indicated in the quotation 
just made) and inacree are found in 
Ifreiich as terms for the bore. Both 
terms appear to belong properly to the 
Garonne, though mascaret has of late 
began on the Seine to supplant the old 
tenn harre, w^hich is evidently the 
same as our bore. Littre can suggest 
no etymology for mascaret ; he men- ^ 
tioiis a whimsical one which connects | 
the wnrd with a place on the Garonne 
called St. M.aca'ke, but only to reject it. 
There would be no impossibility in the 
transfer of an Indian word of this land 
to France, any more than in the other 
alternative of the transfer of a French 
term to India in such way that in the 
16th century visitors to that country 
should have regarded it as an indigenous 
word, if we had hut e'vidence of its Indian 
existence. The date of Littre’s earliest 
quotation, which we borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India. There re- 
mains the possibility that the word is 
Ikisqne. The Saturday Eeviewer al- 
ready quoted says that he could find 
nothing appi-oacliing to Mascaret in a 
Basque French Dictionary, but this 
seems hardly final. 

The vast rapidity of the flood tide in 
the Gulf of Gamhay is mentioned by 
]\Ias’ud!, who witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (A.n. 915) i. 255; also less inecisely 
by Ibii Batuta (iy. 60). There is a 
paper on it in the Bo. (root. BelecUons, 
hr.S. No. xxvi., from which it a^^pears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of lOJ- knots. 

1553, “In which time there came hither 
(to Dill) a concourse of many vessels from the 
Bed Sea, the Persian Gulf, and all the coast 
of Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Cambaya, which had be- 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
port undone. And this because it stood out- 
side of fcheMacareos of the Gulf of Cambaya, 
which were the cause of the loss of many 
ships.”— II. ii. cap. 9, 

15G8. “ These Sholds (G. of Cambay) are 
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an hundred and foure-score miles about in o. 
straight or gulf e, which they call Macareo, 
[Maccareo in orig.) which is as mrich as to 
say, as a race or Tide.”— if 0, Frederick, 
in Hak. ii. 342. 

1583. And having sailed unti the 23d 
of the said month, we found ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of the Macareo (of Marta- 
ban) which is the most marvellous thing 
that ever was heard of in the way of tides, 
and high waters . . . The water in the 
channel rises to the height of a high tree, 
and then the boat is set "to face it, "waiting 
for the fury of the tide, which comes on 
with such violence that the noise is that of 
a great earthquake, insomuch that the boa': 
is soused from stem to stern, and carried l)y 
that impulse swiftly u]> the channel. 
Gasparo Balhi, if. 91 v, 92, 

1613. “The Macareo of waves is a dis- 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which the sea casts up its waves in foam. 
For the space of an Italian mile, and within 
that distance only, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smooth and waveless as a pond . . . And the 
stories of the Malays assert that it is caused 
by souls that are passing the Ocean from 
one region to another, or going in eafilns 
from the Golden Oliersonesiis .... to the 
river Ganges .” — Godinho de Bredia^ i. 41 r. 

1644, “ . . . . thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the iirqpetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run.” — Boccirro,MS. 

1727. “ A Body of Waters comes rolling 

in on the Sand, whose Front is above two 
Fathoms high,and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Force, but in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boer the Natives called aMackrea.” 
—A. Mam. ii. 33. 

1811. Solvyns uses the word Macree as 
French for ‘'Bore,’ and in English de- 
scribes his print as . the representation 
of a phenomenon of Nature, the Macree nr 
tide, at the mouth of the river Ougly.”— 
ic.5 jSfmdows, in. 

Macassar, n.p. In Malay Mang- 
Imsar, properly the name of a peojile 
of Celebes (q.V.), but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the TY. coast of the S.TY. 
peninsula of that spider-like island. 
The following quotation refers to the 
time when we occupied the place, an 
episode of Anglo-Indian history al- 
most forgotten. 

1816. “Letters from Macassar o£^ the 
20th and 27th of June (1815), communicate, 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jackson, of the 1st Eegt. of 
Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
3 ) » 2 
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iJesi<leiit of Macassar, during an attack on 
•a fortified village, dependent on the de- 
throned Raja of Boni.” — As, tTouriictl-, vol. i, 
;297. 

Mace, S. a. The crimson net-like 
mantle, which envelopes the hard outer 
shell of the nutmeg, when separated 
and dried constitutes the mace oi com- 
merce. Hanbury and Eliickiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Macir^ Macer, &c., of Plinj’ and 
other ancients with mace is a niistake, 
as indeed the sagacious G-arcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The mace ^ does not 
seem to he mentioned hy Mas’udl ; it is 
not in the list of aromatics, 25 in 
iiumher, which he details (i. 367). It 
is loeixtioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
(% 1150, and whose information gene- 
rally was of much older date, though 
we do not know what word he uses. 
The./hci5 that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the Jktion that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of 
aromatic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the middle • ages 
under the name of hirfat-‘aUkaranJtd 
or ‘ bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or a 
part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahommedan at Dehli if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The pi*evalonce of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by tbe fact 
that it is contradicted in a work of 
the 16th century {Bodaef, Comment, in 
Theophrastum, 992) ; and by the quota- 
tion from Ennnol. 

The name mace may have come from 
the Ar, baslma, possibly in some con- 
fusion with the ancient matyir, 

c. 1150. “ On its shores {Le. of the sea of 
Banf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
King called Mihraj, who ix>ssesses great 
number of populous and fertile islands, 
covered with fields and i)astiires, and pro- 
ducing ivory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, cubeb, &c.” — 
£drisl, i. 89 ; see also 51. 

c. 1347. The fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, which we know as the scented nut. 
The flower which gi'ows upon it is the mace 
{b(isham). And this is what I have seen 
with my own eyes.”— JBattda, iv. 243. 

c. 1370. “ A gret Yle and a gret Conti’ee, 


that men clepen Java . . . There growen 
alle manere of Spicerie more plentytous 
liche than in any other contree, as of Ixyn- 
gevere, Clowegylofres, Canelle, Zedewaile, 
Notemuges, and Maces. And ywtethe 
wel, that the Noteinuge bereth the Maces. 
For righte as the Note of the Haselle hath 
an Husk withouten, that the Note is closed 
in, til it be ripe, and after falletli (ait ; righte 
so it is of theNotemuge and of the Maces. — 
Sk John MaiindeviUe.i ed. 1866, p. 187-Too. 

This is a remarkable passage for it is ni- 
terpolated by jMaundevile, from ^ superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. The comparison to the nazei-nut 
husk is just' that used by Hanbury & Eliicki- 
ger {Pharmtuxn/rixphia, 1st ed. 45o}. 

c. 1430. “Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dieruiii ciirsu duae reperiuntur insulae, 
orieiitein versus. Altera Sandai a]:)pmlata, m 
cj ua niices muscatae et maces, altera Ban dam 
nomine, in qua sola gariofali producuntur, 
—Conti in Poggius, De Var, Fortimae, 

1514. “The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this ship 
I send you a sample of them in the green 
state .”— of Giov, da EmpoU, in Archiv, 
Stor, lUil. 81. 

1563. “ It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste ; and you must kimw 
that when the nut is ripe it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of ^our 
chestnuts, and shews the ma^a, of a bright 
vermilion like fine grain [i.e. cocew-s); it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world \vhen 
the trees are loaded with it, an d^ sometimes 
the mace splits off, and that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace. 

— Garcia^ f. 129 x'.-~130, 

1705. “It is the commonly received opinion 
that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and Cinnamon 
all grow upon one tree ; but it is a great 
niistake. in Dampier^ iv. 179. 

Mace, s. b. Jav. and Malay, mas, 
A weight used in Sumatra, being ac- 
cording to Crawfurd l-16th of a Malay 
tael (q.v.), or about 40 grains (but sec 
below). Mace is also the name of a 
small gold coin of Acliin, weighing 
9 grs. and worth about Is. Id. And. 
Mace was adopted in the language of 
European traders in China to deno- 
minate the tenth part of the Chinese 
Uanfi or tael of silver ; the 100th part 
of the same value being denominated 
in like manner candareen (q-v.) _ 

The word is originally Skt. mdsha, 

‘ a bean/ and then ‘ a particular weight 
of gold’ (comp, carat and ruttee)- 
1539. “ ! . . . by intervention of this 

thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
broker they agreed on my price with the 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which m 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate ot 
a half cruzado themaz.” — Pinto, cap. xxv. 

Cogan has, “the fishermen sold me to tlie 
merchant for seven mazes of gold, which 
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aia(nmt« iu ijur money to seventeen .shillings 
and sixpence.” — p. 31. 

1554. “The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, innsk, seed-pearl, 
coral, calambuco, .... consists of cates 
which contain 20 tael, each tael 16 mazes, 
each maz 20 cmndurfrns. Also one paital 4 
mazes, one maz 4 eapoes (see kobang), one 
cupdo 5 cnmdnryns.” — A. 39. 

1598. “ Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 
16 Mases.” — Linschoten, 44. 

1599. ^‘Bezar sive. Bazar {i.e. Bezoar, q.v.) 
per Masas venditnr .” — De Brif, ii. 64. 

1625. “I have also sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coine (Achin) . . . that is 
of Gold named a Mas, and is ninepence : 
lialfpenie iieerest.” — Gapt. T. Z>a'm, inPa?*- 
chas, i. 117. 

1813. Milburn gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, bnt it is quite in- 
consistent with the statements of Crawfnrd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 copangs = 1 mace 

5 mace = 1 mayam 

16 mayam = 1 tale 

5 tales = 1 bancal 

20 bancals = 1 catty. 

200 catties = 1 bahar. 

Milhurn, ii. 329. 

Maclieen, Maliaclieen, n. p. Tlii.s 
name, Alaha-chma, “ Groat China,” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of our era, 
and the term is still to be heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Birilni uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Himalaya) is 
Mahd^clmi. But ‘‘ in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning of 
the expression, seem to haye used it 
pleonastically coupled with GMiit to 
denote the same thing, ‘ Ghm and 
Jfe/rw?,’ a phrase having some analogy 
to the wny Sind and Hind was used 
to express <all India, but a stronger 
one to Gog and. Marji^g, a.s applied 
to the northern nations of Asia.” 
And CYGiitually Chin was discovered 
to bo the eldest son of Ja])het, 
and MitcJiln. his grandson ; which is 
much the same as saying that Britain 
was tho eldest son of Brut the Trojan, 
and Great Britain his gi*andson I 
[Gdthay and the Wag Thither, p. 
cxix). . 

In the days of the Mongol supro- 
mu cy in China, when Chinese ahaii's 
vxTG for a. time more distinctly con- 
ceived in Western Asia, and the name I 
of Manrd as denoting Southern China, 
uuconquerod by th{3 Mongols till 1275, 
vais current in tho west, it would ap- 
pear that this, name was confounded 
with Mdcliln and the latter thus ac- 


quired a specific hut erroneous appli- 
cation. One author of the Ibtli c(‘u~ 
tury also (quoted by Klaproth, J. As,', 
Ser. ii. tom. i. 115) di.stiiigui.shes Clua 
and as N. and S. (3iiiiia, but 

this distinction never sem ns to lia ve 1 )oeii 
entertained by the Hindus. l])ii Ba- 
tuta sometimes distinguishes Siii(/.c. 
Chin) as South China from AA //Vo' (see 
Cathay) as Korth China. In tiine.s 
when intimacy with China had again 
I ceased, tlie double name seems to have 
recovered its old vagueness as a rotund 
way of saying China, and had no more 
plui'ality of sense than in modern par- 
lance SodoT and Man. But then comes 
an^ occasional new application of Ma- 
chin to Indo-China, as in Conti (fol- 
lowed by Fra Mauro). An excep- 
tional application arising from the Arab 
habit of applying the naiiie of a country 
to the capital or the chief port fre- 
quented by them, arose in the Middle 
Ages, through which became 

known in the west as the city of 
Aid chin, or i]i Persian translatioii Ghm^ 
kalan, i.e. Great Chin. 

Alahachina as applied to China: 

630. “ ‘ In what country exists the king- 

dom of the Gre^at Thawj ? ’ asked the king 
(Siladitya of Kanauj), ‘how far is it from 
this ? ’ 

‘ It is situated,’ replied he {Hwen T’sang), 
‘to the N.E. of this kingdom, and is distant 
several ten-thousands of //. It is the 
country which the Indian people call Maha- 
china. Pe/. Bouddh. ii. 254-255. 

641. See quotation under China. 

c. 1030. “Some other mountains are 
called Harmakitt, in which the Ganges has 
its source. These are im])assahle from the 
side of the cold regions, and Ijeyond them 
lies Macbin.’’— AZ-ii/rfo?/, m. Elliot, i, 40. 

1501. In the Letter of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci on the Portuguese discoveries, written 
from C. Verde, 4th Juue, we find mention 
among other new regions of Marchin. 
Published in Baldelli ' Boni’s It Mitwnc, 
p. chi, 

c. 1590. “ Adjoining to Ashara is Tibet, 
bordering upon Jvhatai, which is properly 
Mahacheen, vulgarly called Macheeh. 
The capital of Kliatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 
days’ journey from the sen A — Agee n, by 
Gladwin, ed. 1800, ii. 4. 

Applied to Southern Cliinu : 

c. 1300. “Kliatai is bounded on one 
side by the country of Miiehin, which the 
Chinese call Manzi .... In the Indian 
language S. China is called Maha-cMn, in-., 

‘ Great China,’ and hence we derive the 
word lAfziiziA~--RaAtld-‘addhi, in H. dc.i 
Mongoh {Qimtrehiere), xei— xehi. 

c. 1348. “ It was the Katun’s order that 
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we slimild |>roceed thfoiiglr Maiid, wliieh 
was formerly known as I ml in Mnxiijuf . (by 
which lie iiidicates Maha-CMna, see below, 
in Inst quotation ). — John MariijnoUi, in 
Vathaifi p. 354. 

Ap|‘)lio(l to Iiido- China : 
c. 1430. “Ea provincia (Ava)— Maci- 
nuni incolae diciint— . . . referta est ele- 
])hantis.” — (Jonti, in Pof/f/iiis de Var. For- 
tiinae. 

Chin and ^Macliin : 
e. 1320. “Tlie curiosities of Chin and 
Machln, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and ISiiKL” — Wnsaaf, in Elliot, iii. 32. 

c. 1440. ‘‘Poi si retro va in quella’is- 
tessa pivjvincia di Zagatai Samnarcant cittii 
granclissiiiia e ben popolata, por la^ (jual 
v;inno e vengono tutti quelli di Cini e 
Macini e del Cataio, o inercanti o yian- 
danti che siano .” — Barharo in Ramimo, ii. 
f. lOOr. 

c. 1442. “The nierchants of the 7 cli- 
nnitt^s from Egypt . . . from the whole 
of tlie realms of Cliin and^ Machin, and 
from the city of Ivhrnibrilik, steer their 
course to tliis jiort.” — AlKlarruzdl\ in No- 
i Ires et Extraits, xiv, 429. 

Mixhrichln or Chin Kalan, for Canton : 
c. 1030. In Sprenger’s extracts from 
A1 P>uTinI we have “ Sharfjliud, in Chinese 
This is Great-China (Mahasm) ” 
— 2-^ost wid lieise-routen des Orients, 00. 

c. 1300. “This canal extends for a distance 
of 40 days’ navigation from Khanbaligli to 
Khingsai and Zaitun, the ports frequented 
by the ships that come from India, and 
from the city of Machin.” — Rashlduddln, 
in Cathaif, &c., 259-2G0. 

c. 1332. “ . . . , after I had sailed east- 

ward over the Ocean Sea for many days I 
came to that noble province Manzi .... 
The first city to which I came in this coun- 
try was called Cens-Kalaii, and ’tis a city as 
big as three Venices.” — Odoric, in Cathay, 
&c., 103-105. 

c. 1347. “In the evening we stopped at 
another ^ullage, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-Kalan, which is the city of Sin-ul-Sin 
.... one of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that has the finest of bazaars. One 
of the largest of^ these is the porcelain 
bazaar, and from it china-ware is exported 
to the other cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen.”— 16??. Batata, iv. 272. 

c, 1349. “The first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest ]n*ovince in 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of Campsay, besides Zayton, 
Cynkalan, and many other cities,”— /o/??? 
MarignolU, in Cathay, Ac., 373. 

Machis, s. Tliis is recent Hind, for 
* Incifer raatclicsJ* An older and purer 
phrase for snlphm-matches is dma-- 
sahu. 

Madapollam, This term, .ap- 


plying to a particular kind of cotton 
cloth, and wliicdi often occurs in 
prices current, is taken from the 
name of a, place on the Southern 
Delta, -branch of the Godavery, pro- 
perly Madhara-palam. This was till 
18o3 the seat of one of the Company’s 
Conmiercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Maluiika and Inje- 
ram. MadapoUam, is now a staple ex- 
port from England to India; it is a 
finer kind of white piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

1073. The English for that cause (the 
unhealthiness of 2^iasiilipatam), only at the 
time of shipping, remove to Medopollon, 
where they have a wholesome Seat Eorty 
Miles more. Novtlu'' — Fryer, 35. 

c. 1840. “Pierrette eut de jolies chemises 
en Madapolam.”— Pierrette. 

1879. “ . . . . liveliness seems to be the 

unfailing cliaracteristic of autographs, fans, 

Cremona fiddles, Louis (^luitorze snuff- 
boxes, a.nd tbe like, however sluggish pig- 
iron and Madapollams may be.”— Rc- 
view, Jan. 11, p. 45. 

Madrafaxao, S. This appears in 
old Portuguese works as the name of a 
gold coin of Guzerat ; perhaps repre- 
senting Muzajfar-shaln. There were 
several kings of Guzerat of this name, 

The one in question was pi’obably Mu- 
zalfar-Sbab II. (loll' — 1525), of whose 
coinage Thomas mentions a gold piece 
of 185 grs. {Pathdn Kvngs, 353). 

1554. “ There also come to this city 

Madrafaxaos, which are a nioney of Cam- i 

baya, ^vhich vary greatly in i)rice ; some 
are of 24 tangas of GO reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other xnices according to 
time and value.” — A. Nunez, 32. 

Madras, n. p. This alternatiTe name 
of the place, officially called by its 
founders Port St. George, first appears 
about tlio middle of the 17th century. 

Its origin has l)ocn much debated, hut 
with little result. One derivation, 
backed by a fictitious legend, derives 
the name from an imaginary Christian 
fisherman called Aladarasen; hut this 
may be pronounced pliilologically 
impossible, as well as otherwise un- 
worthy of serious regard.^' Lassen 
makes the name to bo a corruption of 
Alanda’-rdjya, ‘ Eoalm of tbe Stupid ! ’ 

No one will suspect the illustrious 
author of the IndiscJie AUertJncms- 
Jmnde to be guilty of a joke; but it 

It IS givfin in No. IT. oT i^elccilons from the 
Htxaith oj Arrut hyirh-t^ p. 107. 
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do<^^ look jisif some malign Bengalee 
laid suggcst^Hl to him this g-ihe against 
the “ Benighted ! ” It is indeed cmi- 
otis and true that, in Bengal, sel^ 03 ^s 
and the like always speak of the 
Southern Presidency a,s AfandrcfJ, In 
fact, however, all the earlier men- 
tions of the name are in the form of 
Mcidraspcdamim^ ‘ the city of the ifa- 
dras,^ whatever the Madras may have 
heeii. The earliest maps show ilfadras- 
patanam .as the Mahomniedan settle- 
ment corresponding to the present 
Triplicane and Boyapettah. The word 
is therefore probably of Mahommedan 
origin ; and having got so far we need 
not hesitate to identify it with Ala- 
dr asa, ‘ a eellege.’ The Portuguese 
m’ote this Madara^m (see Faria y 
Botmi^ Africa Port'uguesay p. 6), 

And the European name probably came 
from them, close neighbours as they 
were to Port St. George, at Mylapore 
or San Thome. That there was such a 
Aladrasa in existence is established 
by the quotation from Hamilton, who 
was there a/bout the end of the 17th 
century.* 

Fryer’s Map (1698, but illustrating 
1672-73) represents the Governor’s 
House as a building of Mahommedan 
architecture, with a dome. This may 
have been the Mad,7xt$a itself. Lockyer 
also (1711) s]>eaks of a “College,” of 
which the building was “very an- 
cient ; ” formerly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a residence for 
young writers. But it is not clear 
whether the name “ College ” was not 
given on this last account. 

1 053. ‘ ‘ Estan t desliarqiiez le B. P. Eenon 
reyiit letk'c-s de Madraspatan de la deten- 
ti(')n (In Rev. P. Ephraim de Neiiers jmr 
riu((xiisiti<)n de l^ortugal,pour avoir xn'esche 
a Madraspatan cpie les Catholiqiies qui 
foiictoifjiit et trampoient dans des x>uy.s les 
images de Sainct Anthoine de Pade, et de 
la Viergc Marie, estoient inqaes, et que les 
Indoiis a tout le moins honoreut ce qu’ils 
estinioiit Bainct- . . .” — De hi BouUam-le- 
a-on:, ed. 1657, 244. 

c. 1005, “Le Roi de Golconde a de 
grands Eovenus. . . . Les JDoiianes des 
luarciiandises qui passent sur ses Terres, et 
cell es des Ports de MasuHpatan et de Madres- 
patan, lui rai)x>tn‘tfc^nt boaucoup.” — Thevenot^ 
V. 300. 

ir>7'i. . following xxx)on Madras- 

patan, otherwise called Ckmnepatan^ where 


' in a frmti poor Artlinr Burnell, on 

whieh this punt{j:rai)li i.s founded, he adds : “ It is 
sad tluifc tie* most Pliilistinc* town (in the Gennan 
sense) in all the Ea.st should liave such a name." 


the English have a Fort called Bt. George, 
chiefly garrisoned 1 >y Toipcmcs and Mlatik h ; 
from this jdace they annually send forth 
their ships, as also from Suratte.” — Ba/- 
daeus, Germ. ed. 152. 

1673. “ Let Its now pass tlie Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a Bif-ar, or 
Meimte-place. Maderas then divide.s it.self 
into divers long streets, and they are 
checquered by as many transverse. It 
enj<3y*^ some Choultries for Places of J ustice ; 
one Exchange; one BagocL . . A—Frmr. 
38-39. 

1726. “The Town or Place, anciently 
called Chinapatnam, now called Madras- 
patnam, and Fort St. Geor^eA— Letters 
Patent, in Chm^ters of B. L Oompaniiy 368-9. 

1727. “ Fort St. George or Maderass, or 
as the Natives call it, Chmci Patmii, is a 
Colony and City belonging to the Enfflish 
East Ijidia Company, situated in one of the 
most incommodious Places I ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse-Stables are neat, 
but the old College, where a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair.” — A. Bam. i. 304. (See 
Fort St. George, and Chinapatam. ) 

Madras, s. This name ifS applied 
to large bright- coloured handkerchiefs, 
of silk warp and cotton woof, which 
were formerly exported from Madras, 
and much used by the negroes in 
the W. Indies as head-dresses. The 
word is ]3reserved in French, but is 
now obsolete in England, 

c. 1830. . . . We found President 

Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
mass of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, white trowsers, and the ever- 
lasting Madras handkerchief bound round 
his brows .” — Tom Cringle, qA 1803, p. 425. 

1846. “ Et Madame se manifesta ! 

C’etait uiie de ces vi(3illes (Evinces xxar 
Adrien Brau'wer dans ses sorcicres x^ciir le 
Sabbat . . . coiffee d’mi Madras, faisant 
encore j^ajullottes avec les iin])rimes, que 
recevait gratuitement son maitre.” — Buhxic, 
Le Cousin Pons, cli. xviii. 

Madura, n.p., properly MadmrL 
This is still the name of a distiict in 
S. India, and of a city which appears 
in the Tables of Ptolemy as ‘ ‘ Modovpa 
BaalXeLov ILav^iovosP The name is ge- 
nerally siij)posed to be the same as 
that of Mathura, the holy and much 
more ancient city of Northern India, 
from which the name was ado])tc(l 
(v. Muttra), but modihed after Tamil 
pronunciation.*^ Madura was from a 

This perJuvfs an earluu’ siircad nf 

northern intlucnCB than wc ar(i justilled in as- 
suining. 
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diitf at least as eai'ly as the Ghiistian 
era tlie seat of the Panclya sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp. Caldwell, had previ- 
ously held tiieir residence at Kolkei on 
the Tamraparni, the liokxoi of Ptolemy. 
(See Caldwell, pp. 16, 95, 101). 

The name of Madura, |)robabl 5 ' as 
adopted from the holier northern 
MuUnt, seems to ha'S'e been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements luider 
Hindu influence. Thus w^e have Jfa- 
tura, in Ceylon ; the cit^’ and island of 
'Madeira adjoining Java; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Bmma, 
not far north of Mandale, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.D. c. 70-SO. “Alins iitilior portus 
g'ciitis Keacyndon qui vocatur Becare. 
Ibi reg-iiabat Paiidion, longue ah emporio 
inediterraaeo distante oppido quod vocatur 
Modura.”— P/o?//, vi. 26. 

c. 1347. “ The Sultan stopped a niontli 

at Fattan, and then departed for his 
capital. I stayed 15 days after his de- 
parture, and then started for his I’esidence, 
which was at Mutra, a gi’eat city wdth 
wide streets. ... I found there a pest 
raging of which people died in brief space 
.... when I went out I saw only the 
dead and dying .” — Ihn Batuta, iv. 200- 
201 . 

1311. “. . . . the royal canopy moved 
from Bhdhfll . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the city of Mathra . . . the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the Rai 
Sundar Pdndy a. They found the city empty, 
for the Rth had fled with the Banfs, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jagniir (Jaganilth ).” — Amir Klimn'i, in 
Biliot, iii. 91. 

Madura Foot. A fnngoidal disease 
of the foot, a 2 )parently incurable ex- 
cept by- amputation, which occurs in 
the Madura district, and especially in 
places where the ‘ Black soil ’ prevails. 
ISIcdical authorities ha^’o not yet de- 
cided on the causes or precise nature 
of the disease. Sec NeJsoids Madura, 
Ft. I pp. 91-94. 

Magadoxo, n.p. This is the Portu- 
guese representation, which has past 
into general European use, of MaJ^- 
dash an, the namenf a town and state 
on the Somali Coast in E. Africa, now 
subje(it to Zanzibar. 

It has been shown by one of the 
present writers that Marco Polo, in his 
chapter on Madagascar, has made some 
confusion between Magadoxo and that 
island, mixing up ])articulars relating 
to hotli. It is possible that the name 


of Madagascar was really given from 
Makdashaii, as Capt. Burton supposes ; 
but he does not give any authority for 
his statement that the name of Mada- 
gascar “ came from Makdishu ^ (Maga- 
doxo) .... whose Sheikh invaded 
^Comment, on Camoes, ii. 520. 

c. 1330. “On departing from Zaila, we 
.sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great .size. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) .several hundreds every day.”— 16/?. 
Batuta, ii. 181. 

1498. “And we found ourselves before a 
great city with houses of several stories, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces; and about it a wall with four 
towers ; and this city stood close upon the 
sea, and the Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when we were come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.” — Boteiro, 102. 

1514. “ . . . The most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
the,se people continue to be found in Ma- 
zambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachilue 
(read Brava Chilve, i. e. Brava and 
Qviloa), and Mombazza ; which are all 
walled cities on the main land, with houses 
and streets like our own ; except Mazani- 
bich.” — Letter of Giov. da Bmpoli, in Arckiv. 
Stor. Ital. 

1516. ‘ ‘ Further on towards the Bed >Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a King over it, and is a 
place of great trade and merchandise.”— 
Barhosa, 16. 

1532. “ . . . and after they j^assed Cape 
G-uardafu, Dorn E.stevao going along in such 
depression that he was like to die of grief, 
on arriving at Magadoxo, they st 02 > 2 )ed to 
water. And the King of the country, 
hearing that there had come a son of the 
Count Admiral, of whom all had ami3le 
knowledge as being the first to discover and 
navigate on that coast, came to the .shore to 
see him, and made great offers of all that 
he could require.”— Conio, IV., viii. 2. 

1727. “ Magadoxa, or as the Portugueze 
call it, Magadocia, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d with many^ high Steeples and 
Mosques.” — A. Ham. i. 12-13. 

Magazine, s. Thi.s v^ord is, of 
course, not Anglo-Lidiaii, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from the Arab. aJ-maldizan, pi. mah- 
Jidzlii, whence Si), ahnacen, ahiiaf/aceu, 
'niayacen, Port, ahnazem, annazm, ItaL 
magazzino, Fr. raagazin. 

c. 1340. “The Sultan .... made him 
a grant of the whole city of Sir! and all its 
houses with the gardens and fields of the 
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treiismy (maklizau) adjacent to the city (of 
j hdlii)/’’— iii. 262. 

1539. “A que Pero de Paria x^espondea, 
((Tie lh{^ derise elle coininissao per laandar 
iios almazes, et qiie logo proveria no so- 
coiTo quo entendia ser necessario.” — Pinto, 
cap. xxi. 

Maitajnil, S. Hind, from Sansk. 
onahd-Jioi, ‘ Great person.’ A banker 
and iiiercliant. In Sontliern and 
Western India the yernacular word 
lias yarioxL-s other applications which 
are giyen in Wilson. 

c. 1S61. 

Down there lives a Mahajun— my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have i>aid the knave thrice over, and 
here .rm paying him still. 

He shows me a long stamp pajxer, and 
must have my land — must he ? 

If I were twenty years younger, he should 
get six feet’by three.” 

A. a Lyall, The Old Pmdarce, 

Mahannah, s. See Miaiia, and My- 
anna. 

Make, n.p. Properly Mdf/eU. A 
small settlement on the Malabar coast 
4 ni, south of TetticheiTy, where the 
Prench established a factory for the 
sake of the pepper trade in 1722, and 
which they still retain. It is not now 
of any imixortance. 

MaM, n.p. The name of a consi- 
derable riyer flowing* into the iiixper 
part of the Gulf of Cambay. 

c. A.D. 80-90. “Next comes another 
gulf . . extending also to the north, at 
the mouth of which is an island called 
Baidnes (Perim, q.v.), and at the innermost 
extremity a great river called Mais.” — 
Periplna, ch. 42. 

Mahout, s. The driyer and tender 
of an elephant. Hind. maJidwat, from 
Skt. ‘maM-mdira, ‘ great in measure,’ 
a high ofiicer, &c., so applied. The 
Skt. term occurs in this sense in the 
Mahabhrirata {e.g. iy. 1761, etc.). 

The Jlfa/zodfi? is mentioned in the Pirst 
Book of Maccabees as Hho Indian.^ 
See under that word. 

c. 1590. ^ elephants (see Must). 

There are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., first a Mahawat, who sits on the neck 
of the animal and directs its movements. . . 

He gets 200 dams per month Secondly 

a B/ioi, who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elexxhant, and assists in battle, and in 
rpiickening tlie speed of the animal ; but he 
often ‘performs the duties of the Mahawat. 
Thirdly the McfJis A Mefh 


This is very ohsciire, viicther iu tJie old or 


fetches fodder, aiul assists in ca])ai'isoniug 
the elephant. . . — A~m, i. 125. 

1648. “ . . . . and Mahouts for the ele- 
phants. . . A-~l^an Tavist, M. 

1826. “ I will now pass over the term ( >f 

my infancy, which was employed iu leu, ru- 
ing to read and wilte—niy preceptor bdrig 
a mahouhut, or elephant-driver— and will 
take up my adventures. Ifari, 

21a 

1848. “ Then he described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat hy 
one of the infuriate animals.”“T/xa6‘/>:<’r(iy, 
Van ity Pair, ch. iv. 

Mahratta, n.p. Hind. AlaThatii, 
MaT]i(ittd,^h.Q name of a famous Hindu 
race,, from the old Skt. name of their 
country, MaJid-rdshtra, ‘ Magnallegio.’ 

c. 550. “The planet (Saturn’s) motion 
in A(;;leshjt causes affliction to aquatic 
animals or products, and snakes .... in 
Phrva Phalgiini to vendors of liquors, 
women of the town, damsels, and the Mah- 
rattas. . . . — Brkat Banhitd, tr. by Kern, 

J. E. A. a, 2nd Ser., V. (54. 

640, “ De lii il prit la direction chi Nord- 
Guest, traversa une vaste for<^‘t, et . . . il 
arriva au royaume de Mo-liodado (Maha- 
rashtra) Pe?. Bouddh., i. 202. 

c. 10.30. “ De Dhar, en se dirigeant vers 
le midi, juscpi’a la riviere de Nymyah on 
comte 7 parasanges ; de Ik a Mahrat-dessa 
18 i)aras.” — Alhirilni, in Meina.ud^s Fray- 
mens, 109. 

c. 1294-5. “Ala-ud-din marched to 
Elichinir, and thence toGhali lajaura .... 
the people of that country had never heard 
of the Mussulmans ; the Mahratta land had 
never been punished by their armies ; no 
Mussulman Iving or Prince had penetrated 
so far.” — Zld-iid-din Barni, in Elliot, iii. 
150. 

c. 1328, “In this Greater India are 
twelve idolatrous Kings, and more, , . . 
There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great.”— j^'r?Vn* Jordanus, 
41. 

1673. “ They tell their tale in Moratty ; 
by Profession they are Gentues,” — Fryer, 
174. 

c. 1760. . those dangerous and 

powerful neighbors the Morattoes;^ who 
being now masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsette. . . .” — G-rose, i. 44. 

„ “The name of Morattoes, or 
Marattas, is, I have i^eason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or by 
corruption, from Mar-ItajahP — Ibid. 75. 

1765, “These united jn'inces and people 
are those whicli are known by the general 
name of Maharattors.; a word compouiided 
of Matter and Maahah : the first being the 
name of a particular Raazpoot (or MojixKit) 
tribe ; and the latter, signifying great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. I’raser). ...” 
— Etohvdl^ Hist, Events^ &c., i. 105. 
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c. 1769. ITiKler a mezzotint portrait: 
“ The Eight JJonhle George Lord. Tigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshtil in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, Fre^hdent and Governor of and for 
all the Afairfi of the United Gom^iany 'of 
MerehanM of England trading to the East 
Indies, on the Coast of Olioroniandel, and 
Orixa, amd of the Chingee and Moratta 
GowwMeif, &c., &c., &:c.” 

. , c. 1843. 

“ . ... Ah, for some retreat 

Peep in yonder shining Orient, where my 
life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil starr’d.” 

Tennifson^ Loeksleg Hall. 

^ Mahratta Bitch, n.p. An excaya- 
tion made in 1742, as described in the 
extract from Orme, on the landward 
sides of Calcutta, to protect the settle- 
ment from the Mahratta bands. Hence 
the terni, or for shortness ‘ The Ditch ’ 
simply, as a disparaging name for Cal- 
(3ntta. Bee Bitcher. The line of the 
Ditch, nearly corresponded with the 
outside of the existing Circular Eoad, 
except at the S.E. and S., where the 
work was never executed. 

1742. “In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony requested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, round the Comjjany’s bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
the southern part of Govindpore. In six 
months three miles were finished : when 

the inhabitants discontinued the 

work, which from the occasion was called 
the Morattoe Ditch.”— 0?7?ie, ii. 45, ed. 
1803. 

1872. “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. 

Gov'uida fSamanta, i. 25. 

Mahseer, Maseer. H. Hahascmla, 
Masai, &G. s. The namo is applied 
perhaps to more than one of the larger 
species of JJarhiis (H. 0. CypTinidae)^ 
but esx)ocially to B. Mosul of iluchaiian, 
B. Tor, Day, B. megatepis, M'cLellaiicl, 
fomul ill the larger Himalayau rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian anglers ; 
and from those circumstances has some- 
times been called, misleadingly, the 
‘ Indian salmon.' The origin of the 
name Mahseer, and its proper spelling, 
are very douhtfuL It may be Bkt. 
malid-kiras, ‘big-head,’ or maha-sulka 
^ large-scaled.’ The latter is most pro- 
bable, for the scales are so large 
that Buchanan mentions , that play- 


ing cards were made from them at 
Dacca.* 

c. 1800. “ The Masai of the Kosi is a, 

very large fish, which many ])eople think 
still better than the Rohii, and compare it 
to the salmon.” — Eastern India, iii. 194. 

1822. “ Mahasaula and Torn, variously 

altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, among the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent large rivers.”— 
F. {Buchanan) Hamilton, Fishes of the 
Ganges, 304. 

1873. “In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahseer shows 
more sport for its size than a salmon.”— 
H. B. Thomas, The Rod in India, p. 9. 

Maistry, Mistry, sometimes even 
Mystery, s. Hind. mfsiS-rL This word, 
a cori'uption of the Portuguese mestre, 
has spread into the vernaculars all over 
India, and is in constant Anglo-Indian 
use. 

Properly ‘a foreman,’ ‘a master- 
workman ; ’ but used also, at least in 
Upper India, for any artizan, as 
mistri (properly mz, Pers.), ‘ a mason 
or bricklayer,’ lolidr-mistrl, 'a black- 
smith,’ etc. 

The proper use of the word, as noted 
above, ^ corresponds precisely to the 
definition of the Portuguese word, as 
applied to artisans in Bluteau : “ Ar- 
tifice que sabc bem o sen officio. Feydtiis 
artifex .... Dpi f ex, alienorum opermi 
inspector. 

In W. and S. India maistry, as 
used in the household, generally means 
the cook, or the tailor (see Caleefa). 

1554. “ To the mestre of the smith’s shop 
iferraria) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 reis 
for maintenance ” (see batta). — B. Botelho, 
Tanibo, 65. 

1800. “. . . . I have not yet been able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
as we have the advantage here of the assist- 
ance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries ” (ironical).— i. 67. 

1«S83. “. . . . My mind goes back to my 
ancient Goanese cook. He was only a 
maistry, <n‘ more vulgarly a hohberjee (v. 
Bobacliee), yet his sonorous name recalled 
the conquest of Mexico, or the doubling of 
the Cape.” — Tribes on. Mg Frontier, 35. 

Mainato, s. Tamil, a washer- 
man or dlioby (q.v.). 

1516. “Tliei-e is another sect of Gentiles 
which they call Mainatos, whose business 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramiip, ^and Kaires; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 

Ifr. H. hj. Thomas suergests im.ha-ayjn^ “ great 
mouth." 
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f^(niK ciin take ’tip any other #bushiess.”— 
BitrbLmj Lisbon ed. 334. 

e. 1“)42. “In this inclosure do likewise 
I’emain all the Laiidresses, by them called 
Mayiiates, which wash the linnen of the 
City (Peqnin), who, as we were told, are 
above an hundred thousand. ’’-—Pi?? io (in 
Oo;^an), p. 133. The original {ctm. cv.) has 
<is mainatos, whose sex Oogan has 
cli.'inged. 

15.54. “And the farm {renda) of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Rendelro). . . Povafto, &c., 53. 

1644. (Expenses of Daman) “ For two 
maynatos, three water hops {hois de agoa), 
one somhrepro bop, and 4 kirch bearei's for 
the said Captain, at 1 xerafim each a month, 
comes in the year to 36,000 res or x“s. 
00120.0.00.”— Porari-o, 3fS\ f. 191. 

Majoon, S. Hind, from the Arab. 
mcdjmi, lit. ‘ kneaded,’ and thence 
what old medical books call ‘ an elec- 
tuary ’ (L e. a compound of medicines 
kneaded with syrup into a soft mass), 
but specially applied to an intoxicating 
confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the bazar. In the Deccan the form is 
ina'jum, Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt. 
to the Pharmac. of India writes 

“ The chief ingredients in making it are 
gan^a (or hemp) leaves, milk, ghee, poppy- 
seeds, flowers of the thorn-apple (datura), 
the powder of nux vomica, and sugar.”— 
Qanooti’e'Islam, G-los. Ixxxiii. 

1519. “ Next morning I halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maajfln, made them 
throw into the water the liquor used for 
intoxicating fishes, and caught a few fish.” 
—Baber, 272. 

1563. ‘ ‘ And this they make up into an 
olectnary, with sugar, and with the things 
above-menti<nied, and this they call maju.” 
—(.rarcia, f. 27t*. 

1781. “ Our ill-favoured guard brought 

in a <lose of majum each, and obliged ns to 
cat it . . . a little after sunset the surgeon 
cjime, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
seized ns, and held ns fast till the operation 
(circumcision) w^as performed.” — Sbidier’s 
hiter quoted in Mou. John, Lindsap'^s Jour- 
■Ji(d of Capti ritp i)i 3Ipsore, Lives of Lindsups, 
iii. 293. 

1874. “. . , it (Bhang) is made up with 
flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or majum of a green colour .” — Hanharp and 
Idiickigcr, 493. 

Malabar, u.p. a. This name of 
the sea-board country which the Arabs 
called the ‘ lkq>per- Coast,’ the ancient 
Kerala of the Hindus, the AtpvpLKg, 
or 1 ‘ather Atpv piKr], of the Greeks (see 
ujidor Tamil), is not in form in- 


digenous, but was applied, fipjnu’ently, 
first by the Arab or Arabo-Persiau 
mariners of the Gulf. The substan- 
tive part of the name, Malai, ox the 
like, is doubtless indigenous ; it is the 
Diwiclian term for ‘ mountain ’ in the 
Sanskritized form Malaga, which is 
applied specifically to the southern 
portion of the Western Ghauts, and 
from w^hich is taken the indigenous 
term Malagdlam, distinguishing that 
branch of Dravidiaii language which 
is spoken in the tract which we call 
Malabar. 

This name— i¥a?e or Malm, MaUali, 
&c., — we find in the earlierpost-classic 
notices of India: whilst in the great 
Temple-Inscription of Taiijore (11th 
ceiitiuy) we find the region in question 
called {^ndeM^- ‘ country’). 
The affix bar appears attached to it 
first (so far as we are aware) in the 
Geography of Edrisi (c. 1150). This 
(Pepian ?) termination, bar, ^yhatever 
be its origin, and whether or no it be 
connected either with the Arab. 

‘a continent,’ on one hand, or with 
the Skt. vdra, ‘ a region,’ on the other, 
was^ most assuredly applied by the 
na^dgators of the Gulf to other regions 
which they visited besides Western 
I India. Thus we have Zangl-hdr (mod. 
Zanzibar), ‘ the country of the 
Blacks ; ’ KaldKhdr, denoting appa- 
rently the coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula ; and e^^en, according to the dic- 
I tionaries, Hindd-hdr for India. 

In the Arabic work vffiich affords the 
second of these examples [Relation, 
ikc., tr, by Reinand, i. 17) it is expressly 
ex 2 )laine(l: “The 5Vord bar serves to 
indicate tha-t which is both a coast and 
a kingdom.” 

It will ho^ seen from the quotations 
below that in the Middle Ages, even 
after the establishment of the use of 
this termination, the exact form of the 
name as given by foreign travellers 
and Avriters, varies considerably. But, 
from the time of the Portuguese dis- 
covery of the Capo route, Afalamr, or 
Ifalabar, as we have it now, is the per- 
sistent form. 

Q. 545. ‘ The imports to Tiqu’obane are 

silk, aloeswood, cloves, sandalwood 

These again are joassed on fi*om Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as Ma\e, 

where the pepjier is grown And the 

most notable places of trade are these, 
Sindu .... and then the five marts of 
H A, e, from which the pepi)er is ex])orted, 
viz., Parti, Mangaruth, fialop(dana, Nalo~ 



Probably from Ohcrtoh to Ctuilon. 
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pfdinift, ami PudojwfiOKt.^"’^ — C'oi'iwobs', Bk. xi. 
In Lkithat/, <br*., ]>. clxxviii. 

c. 645. “To the south this Idngclom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye {Malaija), with their preci- 
pitous sides, and their lofty summits, their 
dark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
wood.”— l^sanf/ in JaVien^ iii. 122. 

851. “From this place (Maskat) ships 
sail for India, and run for Kaiilam- 
Malai ; the distance fr<>in Maskat to Kau- 
lam-Malai is a month’s sail with a moderate 
wind.” — Relcdion^ &c., tr. by Reinaud^ i. 15. 

The same work at p. 15 uses the expres- 
sion “ Country of Pej)per ” {Ralad-td-fctlfal). 

890. “ .From Sinddn to Mail is five days’ 

journey ; in the latter j^epper is to be found, 
also the bamboo .” — Ibn Khnrdddba in 
JMiotf i. 15. 

c. 1030. “Yon enter then on theconntiy 
of rjiinhi, in which is Jainuir (see under 
€houI), then Maliah, then .Kanchf, then 
Dravira (see Bra vidian). — Al-Birlini, in 
Rehniad, Firirimens, 121. 

c. 1150. “Fandarina (see Pandarani) is 
a town Iniilt at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manihar, where vessels from 
India and vSind cast anchor .” — Idrisi in 
R/dut, i. 90. 

c. 1200. “Hari sports here in the delightful 
spring . . . when the breeze from Malaya 
is fragrant froni x^assing over the charming 
lavfunja” (cloves). — Gita Govinda. 

1270. “Malihar is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which pei)per 
is produced.”— ira3Zir«rnn6r?7dme<s^er, 214. 

1293. “ You can sail (upon that sea) 
between these islands and Ormes, and 
(from Ormes) to those parts which are 
emailed (Millibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar ” 
(see Mabar).-- -Letter of Fr. John of Monte- 
corvino^ in Cathay, i. 215. 

1298. “ Melibar is a great kingdom 
lying ^ towards the west. . . . There is in 
this kingdom a great quantity of pei^iier.” 
— Marco Polo, Bk. iii, ch. 25. * 
c. 1300. “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
(see Concan) and Tiina; beyond them the 
country of Maiibar, which from the boun- 
dary of Karolia to Kfilam * is 300 x->arasangs 
in Im^thP—Rashidiiddin, in MUot, i. 68. 

c. 1320. “ A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three, parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and S'ind, 
and is called Guzerat ; the second, Mani- 
bar, or the Land of Pexiiier, east of 
Guzerat.”--- in Gildemehter, 184. 

c. 1322. “ And now that ye may kno-w 

how pei>i)er is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in a certain emx>lre, whereunto I 
came to land, the name whereof is Mini- 
bar.”— Friar Odm'ic, in Cathay, &c. 74, 


c. 1343. “ After 3 days we ajrived in tlu* 

country of the Mulaibar, which is the 
country of P6p[)er. It stretches in lengtli a 
distance of two months’ march ah)iig 
sea-shore.”— Fn. Batata, iv. 71. 

c. 1348-49. “We embarked on hoard 
certain junks from Lower India, which is 
called JSlinubar.’’ — John dd MardjnoUi, in 
Cathay, 356. 

c, 1420-30. “ . , . Departing thence he 
. . . arrived at a noble cit.y called Ooloen. 

. . . This province is called Melibaria, 
and they collect in it the ginger called by 
the natives coloinbi, x>cpper, brazil-woo(!, 
and the cinnamon, called candla yrosm.''- - 
I Conti, corrected from Jones’s traiisl. in 
India in XV. Cent. 17-18. 

c. 1442. “The coast which includes 
Calicut with some neighbouring x>orts, and 
which extends as far as (Kael), a x>laco 
situated ()])posite to the Island of Screndib 
. . . bears the gcnei-al name of Melibar.” 
— Ahdarrarjlk, in do. 19, 

1459. Fra Mauro’s great Map has Mili- 
bar. 

1514. “ In the ]'cgion of India culled 

Melibar, which i)rovince begins at Goa, and, 
extends to Cape Comedis ((doniorin). , . 

— LeiU r of Gior. da EnvyoVi, 79. It is re- 
markable to find this Florentine using tliis 
old form in 1514. 

1510. “And after that the Moors of 
Meca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Mala- 
bar on account of the pepx^er which is found 
there.” — Barhom, 102. 

1553. “We shall hereafter describe 
X^articularly the position of this city 
of Calecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands.” — Ba?Tos,' Dec. L, iv. 
c. 6.. ■■ 

In the following chax^ter he writes Mala- 
bar. ■■ 

1554. From- Din to the Mands of Bib. 
Steer first S.S.E., the pole being made by 
five inches, side towards the land in thh 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of Monibar .” — The 
Mohit, in J. As. Soc. Ben, v. 461. 

1572, 

“ Esta x^rovincia cuje. porto agora 

Tornado tencles, Malabar se chama : 

Do culto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Que cii i^or estas partes se derrama,” 

Camoes, vii. 32. 

By Biu’ton : 

“ This xn'ovhice, in whose Ports your shix)s 
ha^'e tane 

refuge, the Malabar by name is known ; 
its antique rite adoreth idols vain, 

Idol -religion being broadest sown.” 

Since De Barros Malabar occurs almost 
universally. 

1877. The form Maiibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter III., “Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch ” to the 
Marquis of Salisburv, dated Cairo, July 
18th, 1877. 
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Malabar, n.p* b- word, 

tliroiigli circumstances wliicli baye 
been fully elucidated by Bisbop Cald- 
well in iiis Oeinparative Grammar 
(2nd ed., 10-12), from wbicb we give 
an extract below,* was applied by tbe 
Portuguese not only to tlie language 
iind people of tbe country tbiis called, 
1 )ut also to tbe Tamil language and tbe 
])eople speaking Tamil. In tbe quota- 
tions following, those under A. apply, 
or may apply, to tbe proper people or 
language of Malabar (see Malayalam); 
those under B. are instances of tbe 
' misapplication to Tamil, a misap|>lica- 
tioii which was general (see e.y. in 
Ormt\ passini) down to the beginning 
of this century, and which still holds 
jiniong tbe more ignorant Europeans 
and Eurasians in S. India and Gejdon. 


“Two distinct languages are necessarily 
required; one is tbe Dawa/wn, commonly 
called Malabarick.”—J6wf., Bart III. 33. 

1734, “Magnopere commendantes ze- 
bim, ac studimn Missionariorum, qui libros 
sacram Ecclesiae Catbolicae d'octriiiam, 
rerumque sacrarum inonnnienta conti- 
nentes, pro Indorurn Cbristi fideliimi eradi- 
tione m linguani Malabaricam sen Tairmli- 
cam transtulere .”— of Pont- Clement 
XIL, in Morbevt, il 432-3. 

These words are adopted from Card. 
Tournon’s decree of 1704 (see id. i. 173). 

c. 1760. “Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Ziegenbalg that in less than a year he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala- 
barian tongue. . . . He composed also a 
Malabarian dictionary of 20,000 words.’' — 
Grose., i. 261. 

1782. “Les habitans de la cote de 
Coromandel sont appelltls Taniouls; les 
Europeens les nomment impropreinent 
Malabars.’’’ i. 47. 


(A.)- 

1552. “A lingua dos Gentios de Canara 
e Malabar. ii. 78. 


1572. 

“ Leva alguns Malabares, que tomoii 
Bor forca, dos que o Samorim mandara. ” 
Gamdes, ix. 14. 
1582. “They asked of the Malabars 
which went "with him what he was?” — 
Cmtaikda (tr. by H. L.) f. 37 v. 

1602. “We came to anchor in the^ Eoade 
of Achen . . . where we found sixteene 
or eighteene saile of shippes of diuers 
Hations, some Goserats, some of Bcngala^ 
some of Calecitt., called Malabares, some 
Fegues., and some Fatanges.^’ — Sir J. Lem- 
raster, iiiFarchas, i. 153. 

1606. In Go uvea {Sgnodo, if. 2r., 3, &c.} 
Malavar means the Malayalam language. 


(B.)- 

1549. “Enrico Enriquez, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and good example, who is now in the 
Promontory of Comorin, writes and speaks 
the Malabar tongue very well indeed.” — 
Letter of Xavier, in Colendge’s Life, ii. 73. 


1801. ^ ‘ ‘ From Niliseram to the Cliander- 
gerry Eiver no language is understood but 
the Malabars of the Coast .” — Sir T. 3funra 
in Life, i. 322. 

In tbe following passage tbe word 
Malabars is misapplied still furtber, 
tbougb by a writer usually most accu- 
rate and intelligent : 

1810. “ The language spoken at Madras 
is the Talinga, here called Malabars.” — 
3darm Graham, 128, 

1860. “The tenn ‘Malabar’ is used 
throughout ^ the following pages in the 
comprehensive sense in which it is .applied 
in the Singhalese Chronicles to the contin- 
ental invaders of Ceylon ; but it must he 
observed that the adventurers in these 
expeditions, who are styled in the hlaka- 
loanso ‘ damiloSy or Tamils, came not only 
from . . . ‘Malabar,’ but also from all 
parts of the peninsula, as far north as 
Cuttack and Orissa .” — Tenmnfs Ceylon, 
i. 353. 

Malabar-Creeper, s. Argyrem 
malaharim, Choisy, 


1718. “This place (Tranquebar) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabarian Heathens.” 
— Propn. of the Gospel in the East, Pt. I. 
{3d ed.) p. is. 


■ “ The Portuguese .... sailing from Malabar 
an voyages of exi>loration .... made their ac- 
<iuaiutanc<? with various i)laces on the eastern or 
<Joromandel C^uist .... and finding the language 
sj)olveii l>y the fishing and sea-faring classes on 
tile eastern coast similar to that spoken on the 
western, they came to the conclusion that it was 
identical with it, and called it in eonsecjuence hy 

the same name~viz., Malabar A circuin- 

stanee which naturally eonfinned the Portuguese 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel 'Coast with those of 
Malabar was that Avlien tliey arrived at Gael, in 
'j'iiuievelly, on the Coromandel Coast .... they 
found the King of Quiloii fone of the mostim- 
jiortaut } daces on the Malabar Coast) residing 
there.” — Bji. CaldtvcU, u. s. 


^ Malabar Rites. This was a name 
given to certain beatben and sux)er- 
stitioiis practices wbicb tbe Jesuits of 
tbe Madura, Carnatic, and Mysore 
Missions permitted to tbeir converts, 
in spite of repeated probibitions by tbe 
Popes. And tbougb these practices 
were finally condemned by tbe Legate 
Cardinal de Tournon in 1704, they 
still subsist, more or less, among native 
Catbolic Christians, and especially 
among those belonging to tbe (so- 
called) Goa Churches. 

These practices are generall}^ alleged 
to have arisen under Eather de’ Nobili 
(“Eobeitius de Nobilibus ”) wdio came 
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to ^tliulura about IbOG. There ctui be 
no doubt that the aim of this famous 
Jesuit was to present Christianity to 
the ]Xiople under the form, as it were, 
of a Ilindu translation I 

Tlie nature of the practices of which 
wo sjieak may be gathered from the 
following particulars of their prohibi- 
tion. In 1G23 Pope Gregory by 
a, . constitution dated 31st January, 
condemned the folloAving : — 

1. Tlio investiture of Brahmans and 
certain other castes with the sacred 
thr(!ad, through the agency of Hindu 
priests, and with Hindu ceremonies. 
Por these Christian ceremonies were to 
b(.^ substituted ; and tlio thread was to 
be I'cgarded as only a civil ])a,dgc. 

2. The oriiamontal use of sandal- 
wood paste was permitted, but not its 
superstitions nso, ej/., in mixture 
with cowduiig’-jishes, &c., for ceremo- 
nial j)urifieation. 

3. Bathing as a dJ purifica- 

tion. 

4. The observance of caste, and the 
I’efusal of high-caste Christia-ns to mix 
with low’-caste Christians in the 
Churches, was disapproved. 

The quarrels hetw’oen Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the Hth century 
again brought the Malabar Eites into 
notice, and Cardinal do Tournon w'as 
sent on his unlucky mission to deter- 
mine these mattei‘3 finally, liis decree 
(23r(l June, 1704) prohibited : — ■ 

1 . A mutilated form of baptism, in 
which were omitted certain cereuionies 
offensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of ‘ saliva, sal, et insafflafio,^ 2. 
T]u 3 use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Ilinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4. Deferring the baptism 
of children. o. Infant marriages. 

(i. The use of the Hindu tali (soo 
talee). 7, Hindu usages at mar- 
riages. 8. Augury at mariiages, by 
means of a coco-imt. 9. The exclusion 
of^ women from churches during cer- 
tain periods. 10. Ceremonies on a 
girl’s attainment of puberty. 11. The 
making distinction betw’een Pariahs 
and^ others. 12. Tho assistance of 
Christian musicians at heathen cere- 
monies. 13. The use of ceremonial 
washings and bathings. 14, The use 
of cowdung-ashes. Id. The reading 
and use of Hindu books. 

With regard to No. 11 it may be 
observed that in South India the dis- , 
tinction of castes still subsists, and the I 


only Cliristian Mission in tliat ([uartor 
w4iich has really sue.cocdod in abolish- 
ing caste is that of tho Basel Society. 

Malabathruni, S. There can be 
little doubt that this (Jassical export 
from India was tho dried loaf of 
various species of Ciiraaiiioviam, which 
leaf w'^as knowm in Sanskrit as tamala- 
pattra. Some wdio wrote soon after 
t]ie Portuguese discoveries took, por- 
lia2^s not unnaturally, thopt^i or betel- 
leaf for the malubatlirura of the 
ancients ; and this wais maintained by 
Dean Vincent in his woll-kiiowm w’ork 
on tho Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancioiits, justifying this in j)artl)y 
tho Arab, name of the betel, tamlid, 
wdiich is taken from Skt. tfmlfda, 
hotel; fArnhala-pcfttra^hetel-leiii. Tho 
tamida-paitra , however, the produce 
of certain wild spp. of Oiniiamoiimiii, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still valued in India jis 
a medicine and aromatic, though in 
no such degree as in ancient times, 
and it is usually kiiowui in domes- 
tic economy as iejpdt, oi* corruptly 
fez-pdi, i,e. ‘pungent leaf.’ The 
leaf w’as in. the Arabic Materia Modica 
under the name of scldhaj or sddJuifi 
Hindi, and was till recently in the 
English Pharmacopoeia as Folium in’- 
diciirn, which will still bo found in 
Italian drug- shops. The matter is 
ti'eated, with his usual lucidity and 
abundance of local knowledge, in the 
Collofjuios of Garcia de Orta, of w'-hich 
w^e give a short extract. This wais 
evidently unknown to Dean Vincent, 
as he repeats tho very errors which 
Garcia dissipates. Garcia also notes 
that confusion of Malahatliriim and 
Fal mm mdk'u/m wdth si^ikenard, wdaich 
is traceable in Pliny as well as among 
the Arab pharmacologists. Tho an- 
cients did no doubt apply the name 
malahathrum to some other substance, 
an unguent or solid extract. Eheode, 
we may notice, mentions that in his 
time in Malabar, oils in high medical 
estimation were made from, both loaves 
and root of the “ wild cinnamon ” of 
that coast, and that from the root of 
the same tree a camphor was extracted, 
having several of the proj)ertios of real 
camphor and more ftagranco. (Bee a 
note by one of the present waiters in 
Qathay, <S:c., i)p. cxlv.-xlvi.). 

N.B. — The name Cinnamon is pro- 
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})orly confined to tlie tree of Ceylon (C, 
Zvjjlanlcuni). Tlie other Cimimnoma 
arc proper!}' Cassia barJcs. 

C. A. I). 60. “ M.aX.d^aBpov einoi VTroAa/i^a- 

vovcriv elvai rrjg ’Iv&iKrj^ i>dpBov (l)v\koi», rrkai^uifim'Qt. 
VITO 77} <; Kara r7}v octijl^v, en(f)ep^La<s^ . • . cStov yap 
ccTTt ye'ws//)yop.ero)t' ei' rots IvBlkols T4kiJt.acrL,tf>vkkov 

01 / ewtVTJxdl^^vov vSaTi." — DioscoTides^ Mat, 
JM. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. “We are^beliolden to Syria 
for Malabathrum. This is a tree that 
bearetli leaves rolled niJ round together, 
and seeniing to the eie withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oile 

for perfumers to use And yet there 

commeth a better kind thereof from India. 
... . The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardus at the tongue end. The perfume or 
smell that . . . the leafe yeeldeth when it 
is boiled in wine, passeth all others. It is 
straunge and inonstroiispvhich is observed in 
the price ; for it hath risen from one denier 
to three hundred a pound .” — Flirt it, xii. 26, 
in Ph, Holland, 

c. A.D. 90 ‘C . . . (letting rid of the 
fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up into little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classes. 

. . . And thus* originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the people who have 
prepared them carry to India for sale.” — 
Feriplus, near the end. 

1563. “i2. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told me that it was 
not folium indu, a piece of information 
of great value to me ; for the physicians 
who put themselves forward as * having 
learned much from these parts, assert that 
they are the same ; and what is more, the 
modern writers . . . call betel in their 
works tembul, and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ 0, That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Aviceiia treats them 
in two 'different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folbt.m indti, and in 707, which 
treats of tamhul . . . and the folium iudn is 
called by the Xndiaiis Tamalapatra, which 
the Greeks and Latins corru]:»ted into 
malabathrum,” etc.— ff. 95r, 90. 

c. lOiK). “Hoc Tembul sou Sirium, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendxnn est a Folio Indo sen Malabathro, 
Arabibus Gadcgi Hindi, in Pharmacopoeis, 
et Indis, Tamala-patra et folio Indo dicto. 
.... A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Malabathrum nihil aliud esse quain folium 
canellae, seu cinnamomi sylvestris .” — Rwnb 
pkiu,% v. 337. 

c. 1760. “ . . . quand Ton considere que les 
Indieiis appellent notre feuille Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit d’apercevoir que le 
mot Grec u-akd^arpov en a dte anciennement 
derive.” — [Diderot] Fnct/Glojyedie, xx. 846. 

1837. (Malatroon is given in Arabic 
works ^ of Materia Medica as the Greek of 
HMhaj, and tvj and tej-pat as the Hindi 
synonymes.) “By the latter names may 


be obtained evcrywliere in the baziirs of 
India, the leaves of Cinii, Tanutht and of 
Cirm, alhijioruuiF — Roiile, pHuttii on Antiq, 
of Hindoo Medicme^ 85. 

Malacca, n-p. The city which gives 
its name to the Peninsnhi and the 
Straits of Malacca,, and wdiicli -was the 
seat of a considerable Malay monarchy 
till its cai)toe by the Portnguesc' under 
D’ Alboquerqxie in 1 o 1 1 . Otic naturally 
supposes some etymological connexion 
between Malay and Malacca, And 
such a connexion is put forward by 
De Barros and B’Alboqnerque (see 
quotations below, and also under 
Malay). The latter also mentions an 
alternative suggestion for the origin of 
the name of the city, which evidently 
refers to the Arab, ^rmldkfit, ^ a meet- 
ing.’ This last, though it afipears also 
in the Bifara. Malaya, may be totally 
rejected. Orawfurd is positive that 
the place ivas called from the word 
malaka, the Malay name of the 
PhyllantJms emhlk:a{oT emblic myroba- 
Ian, q.v.)? ‘"^^id to be abundant 

in that locality ; ” and this, it ivill he 
seen below, is given by Godinho de 
Eredia as the etymology, Malalm again 
seems to be a corruption of the Skt. 
dmia/ca, from ‘acid.’ * 

1416. “ There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam . . . 
In the year 1409, the imi)erial envoy Cheng 
Ho brought an order from the emijeror and 
gave to the chief two silver seals, ... he 
erected a stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca [Moada-ka) , . . Tin 
is found in the mountains .... it is cast 
into small blocks w’eigliing 1 catti 8 taels 
.... ten })iec(3s are bound togetlier with 
rattan and fonn a small bundle, whilst 40 
l)ieces make a large bundle. In all thejr 
trading .... they use these xueces of tin 
instead of money .” — Chinese Anmh, in 
Groeneveldt, p. 123. 

1498. “Melequa ... is 40 days from 
Qualecut with a fair wind . . . hence pro- 
ceeds all the clove, and it is worth there 9 
crusados for a bahar (q.v''.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusados the bahar; and 
there is much xjorcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, 
but the money is of large size axid little 
value, so that it takes 3 farazalas of it to 
make a crusado. Here too are many large 
parrots all red like fire .” — Roteiro de F. <la 
110 - 111 . 

1510.^ “ When we had arrived at the city 
of Melacba, we were immediately presented 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor. ... I believe 
that more shijis anive here than in any 
other place in the world . . FujWiema, 
224. 
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Tail. “ This Pfiremi<;ura ga.ve the name 
< >f Malaca t< > the new colony, because in the 
];ni.!j;’uuge «^f ffava, when a man of Palimbao 
fiee'S away they call him Muhtjio .... 
Others say that it was called Malaca be- 
cause of the number of people who cailie 
tiiere from one part and the other in so 
slan't a S]>acc of time, for the W(U’d MaJant 
also sift’uilies t<^ Mcet ... Of these two 
opinions let each one accept that which he 
thinks to be the best, for this is the truth 
of tlie matter .” — (Jorninentarm of Albo^ 
ijnerqne, E. T. by Birch, iii. 70-77. 

1510. “The said Ivingfdom of Ansyane 
(Siam) throws out a great point of land 
into the sea, which makes there a cape, 
where the sea returns again towards China 
to the, north ; in this promontory is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca.”— 101. 

1553. “A son of Paramisora called Xa- 
<piem Darxa, (i.e. Blkamhir >^hdh) . . . to 
form the town of Malaca, to which he gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his fathei', because in his vernacular tongue 
{Javanese) this was as much as to say ‘ ban- 

Malaios ” J)e Barros. II. vi. 1. 


K 
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language an adjeetiye, thus 

Oimifj Malffj/if'f ‘ a Malay ; ’ fdmo 
Mcdaini, ‘the ;^Ca^ay (‘.ountry; ’ liihdm 
Maldi/a, ' the }^Ialay language.’ 

In Javanese the v'oitl unaldyK, f^^igni- 
fics ‘to run away,’ and the proper 
nanio has traditionally boon derived 
from this, in referenco t(3 the alleged 
foundation of Alalacca by Javanese 
fugitives (see Malacca) ; but we can 
hardly attach importance to this. It 
may be worthy at least of considera- 
tion whether "the name was not of 
foreign, i,e, of South Indian origin, 
and connected with the Malay a of the 
Peninsuhi (see under Malabar). 

It is a remarkable circumstanco, 
which has been noted by Crawfiird, 
that a name which appears on Pto- 
lemy’s tables as on the coast of the 
Groklen Chersonese, and which must 
bo located somewhere about Maiilmain, 
is MaXfou KwXoj/, words which in 
Javanese {Maldyu-Kidon) would signify 
“Malays of the West.” After this, 
the next (possible) occurrence of the 
name in literature is in the Geography 
of Edrisi, w^ho describes Malm as a 
great island in the eastern seas, or 
rather as occupying the position of the 
Lemxiria of Mr. Sclater, for (in partial 
accommodation to the Ptolemaic theory 
of the Indian Sea) it stretched east- 
ward nearly from the coast of Zinj, 
?‘.e. of Eastern Africa, to the vicinity of 
China. Thus it must be uncertain 
without further accounts whether it is 
an adumbration of the great Malay 
islands (as is on the whole probable), 
or of the Island of the Malagashes 
(Madagascar), if it is either. 

XVe then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no men- 
tion of the Malay name till the Portu- 
guese entered the seas of the Archipo- 

c. 1150. “The Isle of Malai is very 
great . . The people devote themselves to 
very x)rofitable trade ; and the}'e are found 
here elephants, rhinoceroses, and various 
aromatics and spices, such as clove, cinna- 
mon, Hard .... and nutmeg. In the 
mountains are mines of gold, of excellent 
quality . . . the people also have wind- 
mills.” — Edrisi, by Jmihert, i. 945. 

c. 1273. A Chinese -notice records under 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. “ The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside their feud and 
submitted to China.” — Notice by Sir T. 
Wade in Bowrimfs Biam, i. 72. 

c, 1292. “You come to an Island which 
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fonns a kiiig-dom, .'ind is cidled Malaiur. 

pe* >ple have a kin^? of their own, and 
a peculiar laTi.c;-uag 0 . The city is a line and 
noLile one, a,nd there is a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there.” — Marm Polo, Bk. iii., ch. 8. 

c. 1530. . . . as soon as he had deli- 

vereci to him the lettex*, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of ^ the Malayan 
tonp:ue wherein it was written.” — Pinto, 
E. T. 15. 

1548. “ . . . having made a breach in 

the wall twelve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Abgssim, 
Moors, 3falait€tr€s, Achems, Jews, and 
Malayos. ^^—Pinto, E. T. p. 279. 

1553. “And so these Gentiles like the 
Moors who inhabit the sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
speak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those xxarts.” — 
Parros,HL v. 1. 

„ “ Everything with them is to be a 

gentleman ; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Malay, however' poor he may be, who will 
set his hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else’s ; every service must he done 
by slaves.” —Id. II., vi. 1. 

1610. “I cannot imagine what the 
MoUanders meane, to suffer these Malay- 
’sians, Chinesians, and Moores of these 
•countries, and to asipist them in their free 
trade tliorow all the Indies, and forbid it 
their owne seruants, countrymen, and Bre- 
thern, upon paine of death and losse of 
goods.”— Prto* Williamsoti Floris,iii Pur- 
ekas, I. 321. 

Malayalam. This is the name ap- 
plied to one of the cultivated Dra vidian 
languages, the closest in its relation to 
the Tamil. It is spoken along the 
Malabar coast, on the western side of 
the Ghauts (or Alai ay a mountains), 
from the Chandragiri Eiver on the 
North, near Mangalore (entering the 
sea in 12° 29^), beymnd which the lan- 
guage is, for a limited distance, Tulu, 
and then Canarese, to Trevandrum on 
the South (lat. 8°, 29'), where Tamil 
begins to suporsodo it. Tamil, how- . 
ever, also intertwines with Malayalam 
all along Malabar. The term Malayrdam 
])roperly applies to territory, not liin- ' 
giiago, ‘and might be rendered “Moun- 
tain region.” 

Maldives, Maidive Islands, n.p. 
The ])roper form of this name appears 
iohoi Mide-dlvii; not, as the estimable 
Garcia de Orta says, iVa^c-diva ; whilst 
the etymology wliidi he gives is cer- , 
tainly vu’ong, hard as it may bo to say | 
what is the light one. The people ol* < 


the islands formerly clesignattid them- 
selves and their country by a form of 
the word for island which w(^ have in 
the Sanskrit dupa jind Pali dlyo. AYe 
find this reflected in ilm Diri of Ani- 
mianus, and in tlie Irint and Dlhajlit 
(Pers. plural) of old Arab geograpliers, 
whilst it survives in letters of the last 
century addressed to the Ceylon Go- 
vernment (Dutch) by the Sultan of the 
Isles, who calls his kingdom BireJd 
Bajge, and his |)eople Divelie mlimn. 
Something like the modern form first 
a|)pears in Ibn Batuta. lie, it will be 
seen, in his admirable account of these 
islands, calls them, as it were, Mahal- 
Dives, and says they were so called 
from the chief group Mahal, which 
‘ was the residence of the Sultan, iiidi- 
i eating a connexion with Alalial, a 
palace.’ This form of the name looks 
like a foreign ^ strivin g after nieaning.’ 
But Pyrard de Laval, the author of 
the most complete accoxxnt in existence, 

I also says that the name of the islands 
I was taken from AlaU, that on which 
the King resided. Bishop Caldwell 
has suggested that these islands were 
the dives, or islands, of MaU, as 
j Malehur (v. Malabar) was the coast-tract 
I or continent, of Male. It is, however, 

' not impossible that the true etymology 
was frommd?<7, a garland or necklace, 
of which their configuration is highly 
suggestive. Milburn (Or. Commerce, 
i. 335) says: “ This island was (those 
islands were) discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507.” Let us see I 

A.D. 362. “Legationes undiqne solito 
ociiis concurrebant : bine Transtigritanis 
pacom obsecrantibu.s et Arineniisj iiide. 
natioiiibus Indicis ceitatim cum donis opti- 
mate-s mitteiitibus ante teinpus, ab usque 
Bivis et Serendivis.” — Ainnikm. Marcch 
linns, xxii. 3. 

c. 54.5. “And round about it {Siehdiba, 
or Taprohane, i.e. Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
almost all set close to one another.”— 
in Cathay, &c. clxxvii. 

8.51. ■ “Between this Sea (<'>f Horkand) 
and the Sea called L.5ri‘avi there is a great 
number of isles ; their number indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,000 ; . . . . the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasaugs- 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
coco-palms . . . The last of these islands 
is Serendib, in tlie Sea of Horkand ; it is 
the- chief of all; they give the islands the 
name of Dibajat” (d*.e. Blhas). — Relation, 
&e. tr. by Reiuaud, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030. “The special name of Biva is 
-given to islands which arc formed in the 
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Hca, and wliicli appear above water in the i 
form of accuniiilations of sand ; these sands j 
continually augment, spread, and iinite, ' 
till they present a hrm aspect . . . these 
islands' are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of their staple product. 
Those of one class are called Diiv^-Kumh 
(or the Cowry Bivahs), because of the 
cowries which are gathered from coco- 
lu'anches planted in the sea. The others 
are called W.vd^~Kanbm\ from the word 
kanhm* {i.e. coir, q. v.), which is the name of 
the twine made from coco-fibres, with which 
vessels are stitched. ” — A I ‘Birum, vnBeinimd, 
Fmgmms,124L. 

1150. See also Edrim, in Jaubert’s Transl. 
i. 68. But the tran.slator prints a bad 
reading' liiiihihdt, for Bihajat. 

c. 1343. ‘‘ Ten days after embarking at 

Calecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Bhihat-al-Mahal ... These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some 2000 of them. Groups of a 
hundred, or not quite so many, , of these 
islands ax'e found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter . . . Most of the trees that grow on 
these islands are coco-palms . . , Idiey are 
divided into regions or groups . . . among 
■which are distinguished . . . Mahal, 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans.” 
— I6 h Batata, iv. 110 seqq. 

1442. Abdurrazzilk also calls them “ the 
isles of Biva-Mahal.”— In iVbi. 6-i{ Exts, 
xiv. 429. 

1503. “But Bom Vasco . . . said that 
things must go on as they were to India, 
and theio he would inquire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the Gulf {golfdo) where 
the storm befel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badlj’’, parted 
company with the fleet, and found itself at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
Bor the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
water, and in disorders with women; so 
that many died.” — Qorrea, i. 347. 

c. 1610. “ Ce Koyaume eu leur lan^age 
.s’appelle Male-rffj^we', Eoyauine de Male, et 
des autres peuples de IMnde il s’appelle 
Male-divar, et les peuples diues . . , BTsle 
]>rmcipale, comme j’jiy dit, s’appelle Male, 
([ui donne lo nom a tout le reste des autres ; 
car le mot Biues signifie vn nornbre de petites 
isles amassees .” — Pgrctrd de Laval, i. 63, 
68. Ed. 1671). 

1563.^ “jR. Though it be somewhat to 
interrupt the business in hand, — why is 
that chain of islands called ‘ Islands of 
Maldiva 1’ 

“ 0. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make great mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of nanie.s in foreign tongues ? 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 


have heard say. And that is that the right- 
name is not Maldiva, but Nalediva ; for 
naU in Malabar means ‘four,’ and d'wvf. 

‘ island,’ so that in the Malabar tongue the' 
name is as much as to say ‘ Eour Isles ’ . . . 
And in the same way we call a certain 
island that is 12 lea^es^from (j^od^ Angedim,, 
because there are five in the group, and so- 
the name in Malabar means ‘Eive Isles,’' 
for mige is ‘five.’ But these derivations - 
rest on common report, I don’t retail them, 
to you as demonstrable facts.” — Garda,, 
Colloquios, f. 11. 

1572. See quotation from Camoeng? under' 

Coco-de-Mer. 

1683. “Mr. Beard sent up his Couries,, 
which he received from ye Mauldivas,, to- 
be put off and passed by Mr. Charnockat- 
Cassumbazar.” — Hedges, Oct. 2. 

Malum, S. In a ship with Engisli;. 
officers and native crew, the mate? is 
called malum sahih. The word is- 
Arab. oiulalUm, literally ‘ the In- 
structor, ’ and is properly applied to tho 
pilot or sailing-master. The word may- 
be compared, thus used, with our 
‘ master ’ in the navy. 

In regard to the first quotation wer 
may observe that NdkJmda (see ]fa~ 
coda) is, rather than Mu^allim, ‘the 
captain ; ’ though its^ proper meaning 
is the owner of the ship ; the two capa- 
cities of owner and skipper being 
doubtless often combined. The dis- 
tinction of Mulallim from Ndhhoda 
accounts for the former title being 
assigned to the mate. 

1497, “ And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and 20 testoons in silver for the Malemos, 
who were the pilots, for of those coins he 
would give eacli month whate\’er he (the 
Sheikh) should direct.”— Gormt, i. 38 (E. T, 
hj Ld. Stanley of Alderley, 

On this i3assage the Translator says : 
“The word is perhaps the Arabic for an 
instructor, a word in general use all oyer 
Africa.” It is curious that his varied ex- 
perience should have failed to recognise the 
habitual marine use of the term. 

1541. “ Meanwhile he sent three caturs 

(q.v.) to the Port of the Malems {Forto dos 
Malemos) in order to get some pilot .... 
In this port of the Bandd of the Malems 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when they 
enter the Straits, and ’ivhen they return 
they leave them here again.” — Oo'rrea, iv. 
168>- 


* This Port was iiiimediately outside the Straits, 
as apj)ears Iroiu the descrqitioii of JDoni Joao do 
Castro (1541) : 

“Now turning to the ‘Gates’ of the Strait, 
wliieh are the chief object of our description, we 
remark that hero tlie land of Arabia juts out into 
the sea, forming a prominent Point, and very pro- 
longed This is the point or promontory 

which Ptolemy calls Possuivim. ... Xu front of 
it, a little more than a gunshot off, is an islet 
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1553. . among whom (at Melinda) 

came a Moor, a Guzarate by nation, called 
Malem Cana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in conversing with onr 
people, as to please the King, who was 
inquiring for a pilot to give them, agreed to 
accompany them.” — Barros, I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590. “ Mu^allim or Captain. He 

must be acquainted with the depths, and 
shallow places of the Ocean, and must 
know astronomy. It is he who guides the 
ship to her destination, _ and prevents her 
falling into dangers.”— i. 280. 

MamiraE, Mamira, s. A medicine 
from old times of much repute in the 
East, especially for eye-diseases, and 
imported from* Himalayan and Trans- 
Hiinalayan regions. It is a popu- 
lar native drug in the Punjab bazars, 
where it is still known as mamira, also 
asl It seems probable that the 

name is applied to bitter roots of 
kindred properties but of more than 
one specific origin. Hanbury and 
Plaokiger describe it as the rhizome of 
(Jopiis Teeta, Wallich, tlta being the 
name of the drug in the Mishmi 
country at the head of the Assam 
Talley^ from which it is imported into 
P>engal. But Stewart states explicitly 
that the wanirra of the Punjab bazars 
is now ‘‘ known to be ” mostly, if not 
entirely, derived from Thalictnm 
foliomm D.O., a tall plant which is 
common throughout the temperate 
Himalaya (oOOO to 8000 feet) and on 
the ICasia Hills, and is exported from 
Kiimaon under the name of Momiri. 
‘‘ The Mamira of the old Arab writers 
was identified with XeXiSowor piya, by 
which, however, Low {Aram. Fflanzen- 
namen, p. 220) says they understood 
mrcvma longaF W, E. S, (See Tur- 
meric.) ■ v 

C. A. D. 600-700. “ Majotipa?, olov pi^Lov rt 

roa? (acrvep KovZv'h.ov^s 'nvK.vov<s,oiTos ovAa? 

Tc KoX XevKf^fxaTa XerrTvvuv rrewiareveTat, SriXavori. 
pvrrTLKT]': vffdpxov Swapem-'^—JPauJi Aaghmtac 

M.edic\, Libri vii., Basileae 1538. Lib, vii. 
ci:q>. hi. sect. 12 (p. 246). 

_ c. 1020.^ “ Hemirem quid est ? Est lignum 
sicut nodi declinans ad nigredinem. . . num- 
dificat albuginem in oculis, et acuit visum .■ 
(pium ex et> fit collyrium et abstergifc humi- 
ditateni gro.s.sarn. . ” etc. -—Am cemiae Opera, 
Venet. 1504, p. 345 (lib. ii., ti'actat, ii.). 


the lUim (hts Rohoextm; btUiaiLse liohodo in 
Arabic iiieans a ]>ilot ; and the pilots living here 
go ultoard tlie s]n]>s which come from outside, 
and <roiuluct thoui,” etc. - liotcim do Mar Row, 
&('*., .V>. 

The Island retains iis name, and i.s mentioned 
as Pilot Maud by Capt. Haines in ,L It. Gcog. Soc. 
ix. 12U. It lies aboxit m. due east of Pehm, 


The glossary of Arabic terms by Andrea.s 
de Alpago of Belluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
lowing interpretation : Memiran est radix 
nodosa, non inultum grossa, citrini coloris, 
sicut curcuma ; minor tarnen e.st et subtilior, 
et^ asportatur ex Indill, et apud pliysicos 
orientales est %^alde nota, et usitatur in 
I>assiombus oculi,” 

c, 1100, Memiram Arabibus, 
peya Graecis,” etc. — To. Serapion is de SimpL 
Medicam. Hidoria, Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. (ed. 
Veil. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘ Some maintain that this plant 
{^’iiruk al-sdha/jhm) is the small kitrkimi 
(turmerick, q.v.), and^ others that it is 
mamiran . . . Al\% hurkani is brought to 
us from India . . . Tlie mamiran is im- 
ported from China, and has the same pro- 
perties as kiirkmiA — Ibn Baithar, ii. 186- 
188. 

c. 1550.^ ‘ ‘ But they have a much greater 
apiireciation of another little root which 
grows in the moiin tains of Succuir (/’.(?. Suchau 
in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, and 
which they call Mambroni-Ohini {l,e. Ma- 
miran-?’- G/i mi). This is extremely dear, 
and is used in most of their 'ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with rose water, and 
anoint the eyes with it. Hie result is woii- 
derfully beneficial.” — Hajji MahommeAs 
Account of Cathaif, in Baniusio, ii. f. 15r. 

c. 1573 (at Aleppo). “ Mamiran itchini, 
good for eyes, as they BiijF—Ecmwolff, in 
Ray’s 2nd ed. x). 114. 

Also the follovdng we borrow from 
Dozy’s SuppL anx DicU. Arahes. 

1582. “Mehr haben ihre Kramer kleino 
wiirtzelein zu verkaufen mamirani tchini 
genennet, in gebresten der Augen, wie sie 
fiirgeben ganz dieiislicii ; diese seind gelb- 
lecht wie die Curcuma umb ein zimliclis 
lenger, auch dipmer und knoxiffet das solche 
unseren weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlich, nnd 
wol fur das rechte mamii'an mogon gehalten 
werden, dessen sondeiiich Rhases an mehr 
orten gedencket. ” — It(t uwolff, A igentl i chc 
Be&chreihunrf der liaisz, 126. 

c. 1665. These caravans brought back 
Almk, Ghina-tmod, Ruharh, and Mamiron, 
Avhich last is a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes.”— Bmi/cr, E, T,, 136. 

1862. “ Imports from Yarkand and 

I Ohangthan, through Leh to the Punjab . . . 

Mamiran-i-G/imi (a yellow root, mediciuo 
for the eyes) . . F—Punjaiib TradetRepurt, 
Afip. xxiv. j). ccxxxiii. 

Mamool, s. ; Mamoolee, ndj. 
Custom, Onstomaiy. Arab. Hind. 
ma' mml. The literal meaning is ‘ pratv 
tised,’ and then * established, custo- 
inary.’ Ma^mfd is, in short, ‘prece- 
dent,’ by which all Orientals set a,s 
muolx store as English lawyers, e.//. 
“ And Laban said, It must not so bo 
U E 2 
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<1(»no ill our country {lit It is not so 
(lone in our place) to give tlie younger 
1)ofoT'e the firstborn.” — Grenesis xxix. 
2 (). 

Mamooty, Mamoty, s. A digging 
tool of the form usual all over Indm, 
i,f. not in tlie shape of a spade, but in 
that of a hoe, with the helve at an 
juaite angle with the blade. The word 
is of S. Indian origin, Tamil man- 
?.e. ‘earth-cutter;’ and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it l^as long been an esta- 
blished term in the list of oi'dnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond those limits. 

Manchua, S. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
nundi used on the Malabar coast. _ This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malayalam word is and now- 

adays a nearer approach to this, manjee^ 
is usual. 

c. 1512. “So he made ready two man- 
chuas, and one night got into the house of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
beautiful w<.»man that he had, and, along 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money.” 
— Correa^ i. 281. 

1525. “ Quatro lancharas (q.v.) grandes 
e seis qualaluzes (see Calaluz) e manclmas 
(pie se reraam muyto .” — Lemhranm das 
Consas de Indict^ 

1552. “ Manchuas^ que sam navios de 
remo.” — Caskmheda, ii. 362. 

c. 1010. “II a vne ijetite Galiote, qu’ils 
a])pellent Manchoues, fort bien couverte 
. . . et faut huit on neuf homines seulement 
pour la menevA—Fi/rard, ii. 26. 

1682. “ Ex hujusmodi arboribus exca- 

vatis naviculas Indiconficiunt, quas Mans- 
joas appellant, (iiiaruin nonullae lungitudine 
80, latitudine 9 pedum mcnsuram superant.” 
—Iiheede, Hort. 31aht0ar, iii. 27. 

Mandadore, s. Port, onandador, one 
who commands. 

1073. “Each of which Tribes have a 
Mandadore or Superintendent.” — i'Vi/er, 
7* ' 

Msfndalay, Mandate, n.p. The 
(‘apital of the King of Emma, founded 
in 1860, 7 miles north of the preced- 
ing capital Amarapnra, and between 
2 and 3 miles from the left hank of 
the Irawadi. The name was taken 
from that of a conical isolated hill, 
I'ising high above the alluvial plain of 
the iraw"adi, and crowned by a gilt 
pagoda. The name of the hill (and 


now of the city at its base) probably 
represents 3iandarci, the sacred moun- 
tain which in Hindu mythology' 
seiwed the gods as a churning-staif 
at the churning of the sea. ^ The hill 
appears as 3'iamliye-Umng in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs of 
Amarapura (1855), published in the 
Narrative of Major Hiayre’s Mission, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself. 

1801. “Next morning the son of my 
friendly host accompanied me to the Man- 
dalay Hill, on which there stands in a ^dlt 
chapel the image of Shwesayatta, pointing- 
down with outsti-etched finger to the Palace 
of Mandalay, interpreted ^ as the divine 
command there to build a city . . . on the 
other side where the hill falls in an abrupt 
|irecipice, sits a gigantic Buddha gazing^in 
motionless meditation on the mountains 
opposite. There are here some caves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by eremites. 

. . . .” — Bastian^s Travels (German), ii, 
89-90. 

Mandarin, s. Portuguese Manda- 
rij, Mandarini, Wedgwood exi)laiiis 
and derives the word thus : 

“ A Chinese ofiicer, a name first 
made known to us by the Portuguese, 
and like the Indian caste, erroneously 
supposed to be a native term. Prom 
Portuguese to hold authority, 

command, govern, &c.” So also 4, 
Hyde in the quotation below. 

Except as regards the 'word having 
been first made known to us by the 
Portuguese, this is aii old and per- 
sistent mistake. /What sort of form 
would mandarij be as a derivative from 
mandar f The Portuguese might 
have applied to Eastern officials some 
such word as mandador, which a 
preceding article shows that they did 
apply in certain cases. But the pa- 
rallel to the assumed origin of man- 
darin from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivative from ‘ order,’ 
and called them orderumlm. 

The word is really a slight corrup- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri, ‘ a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the proper old pre- 
Mahommedan term in India. It has 
been adopted, and specially afitectod 
in various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly by the Malays, among 
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wlioiu it is liabitiially applied to the 
hi^^host class of public officers (see 
Cnvirfim'rs Malay Diet, sub YOce). 
Yet CraY’furd himself, strani^’e to say, 
adopts the current exi)laiiation as 
from the Portuguese (see J. IncL 
ArcMp,iv. 189). It is, no doubt, pro- 
bable that the ^ ‘ iiistmctive striving- 
after meaning ” have shaped the 
corruption of mmtri into a semblance 
of mandai\ Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, videns meliora, defe- 
riora secutus, when he says: ‘‘The 
officers next in rank to the Sultan are 
MaMree, which some apprehend to be 
a corruption of the word Mandarin, a 
title of distinction among the Chinese” 
{II. of Bumatra, 2nd ed. 285). Bitter | 
adopts the etyniologj^ from ymtndar, | 
apparently after A. W. SchlegeL* 
The true' etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Querm in China and Jaimn, 
hi. 12, and by one of the present 
writers in Ocean Iliyliiuays for Sej^t. 
1872, p. 186. Several of the quo- 
tations below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no re- 
ference to China at all, but to officers I 
of state, not only in the Malay conn- | 
tries but in Continental India. I 

-We may add that niantri is still I 
much in vogue among the less bar- 
barous Hill Baces on the Eastern fron- 
tier of Bengal (e.r/. among the Kasias, 
q.v.) as a denomination for their petty 
dignitaries under the chief. Gibbon 
was perhaps aware of the true origin 
of mandarin ; see below. 

C; A.D. 400 (?). “The King desirous of 
trying^ cases must enter the assembly corn- 
loosed in maimer, together with brahmans 
who know the A^edas, and mantrins (or 
counsellors).” — 3Ianu, viii. 1. 

1524. (at the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of ail the dead Mc>ors, ami 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
liecause whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called him manderym, which is their name 
for Knight.” — Covvea, ii. SOS. 

c. 1540. . the which corsairs had 

their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom they used to give 
many and heavy ])ril)es to* allow them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
sea.” — Unto, cap. 1. 

^1552. (at Malacca) “ whence subsist the 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen.” — Gastanhcda,iii,'liyi . 


Beft Krtll-iivdi', v. G47. Tlie Index to Hitter 
gives a reforeneo to A. JJ". Sriiott, Mug, fi'tr die 
LitPivt. di's All A,, IsyT, No. This V/T have not 
been aide to see. 


1552. (In China). “ There are aim )ng tlumi 
degrees of honour, and according to their 
degree of honour is their service : gentlemen 
ifdalgos) whom they call mandarins ride on 
horseback, and when they pass ahmg tln-^ 
streets the common people make way fc>r 
them.”— J6. Iv. 57. 

1553. “ Proceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 
grand blare of trumpets (this was at Malacca 
in 1508-9) .... Jeronymo Teixeira was 
received by many Mandarijs of the King, 
these being the most noble class of the city. ” 
— De Barros, Bee. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

,, “ And he being already known to 

the Mandarijs (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man profitable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he paid, he was regarded like a 
native.”— Dec. IV. liv. ix. cap- 2. 

,, “And from these Ckllates and native 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who are 
now the gentlemen {Fidalgos) of Malaca.”— 
Ibid,, II. vi. 1. 

1598. They are called . . . Mandorijns, 
and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about witli 
Curtaiiies of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much given to 
banketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as also the whole land of 
OhhiM^—Lmschotcn, 39. 

1610. “The Mandorins (officious offi- 
cers) would have interverted the king's 
command for their own covetoiisiiesse ” (at 
Siam). — Feter Williamson Floru, iiiPinrhas, 

i. 322. 

3612. “Shah Indra Brama fled in like 
manner to Malacca, \vhere they were gra- 
ciously received by the King Mansur Shah, 
who Had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to be a Mantor.”— Nf- 
jara, Malaiju, in J. Ind. Areh.f v. 730. 

c. 1663. “Domandh il Signor Carlo se 
mandarino e voce Chinese. Bisse esser 
Portoghese, e die in Chinese si chiamano 
Quoan, die signifia signoreggiare, coman- 
dare, gobeniare.”—Fm//r/m del F. (iio. 
Grueber, in Thevenot, Biim' Vogayes. 

c. 1090. “ Mandarinorum autpi pomine 
intelliguntur oninis generis officiarii, qui a 
mandando appellantur mandurini lingua 
Lusitaiiicil, quae unica Europaea est in oris 
Chinensibus obtinens.” — T. HgdeMF Ladis 
Orientalibus, in Sfjntagmata, Oxon. 176>7, 

ii. 266. 

1719, “ . . . . One of their Mandarins, 

a kind of viceroy or priiicii>al niagistrate in 
the province where they reside.” — JRobiitson, 
Crusoe, Ft. ii. 

1726. “Mantris. Councillors. These 
give rede and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in tlie Governuient next 
to the King . .. .. ” an Ceylon),— 

Yames, tie., 

1727. “ Every ijrovinee or City (Buvmu) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy re.siding at 
Court, which is generally in the City of Aya.^ 
the present Metropolis. ”—..4. Muui. ii. 43. 
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1774. “ . . . . Presented to each of the I 
Ihitcliian Manteries as well as the two | 
officers a scarlet coa>t.'^~-JFo)rest, Voriar/e to \ 
JV. (rffiam, p. 100. 

1788. “ Some words notoriously 

corrupt arc fixed, and as it were natural- 
ized in the vulgar tongue .... and we are 
1 4 eased to blend the three Chinese mono- 
syllables Cotufil-tzee in the respectable 
name of Confucius, or even to adoi)t the 
Portuguese corruption of Mandarin.” — 
iribbon^ Preface to hi.s 4th volume. 

1879. “The Mentri, the Malay Gover- 
nor of Larut .... was powerless to restore 
order.” — Bii*dy Golden Cheiwncse, 267. 

Mandarin Language, s. Tlie lan- 
guage spoken by the official aijd lite- 
rary class in China, as oppo.sed to local 
dialects. In Chinese it is called Kuan- 
J/ua, It is substantially the language 
of the people of the northern and 
middle zones of China, extending to 
Yuu-iian. It is not to be confounded 
with the literary style which is used in 
hooks. 

1674. “The Language is called 

Qumhra (hua), or the Language of Manda- 
rines, because as they spread their com- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Europe. It is very baiTen, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words.”— lltrea y Souscif E. T. ii. 468. 

Mangalore, n.p. The only place 
now well known by this name is (a) 
Mang(d-m\ a port on the coast of 
Southern Canara and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12° 51' IST. In 
Mir Husain Ali’s Life of Haidar it is 
called * Gorial Bunder perhaps a corr. 
of Kandidl, which i.s said in Imjy, Gaz» 
to ho the modern native name. 

The name in this form is found in an 
inscri}>tion of the 1 1th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. . 

But the name in approximate forms 
(from ‘gladness,’) is common 
in India. One other port (b) on the 
coast of Peninsular Guzerat was for- 
merly well-known, now commonly 
called Mmiijroh, And another place 
of the name (c) Mmylmav in the ■ 
valley of Swat, north of Peshawar, is 
mentioned by Ilv^cn T’sang as a city 
of Gandhfira.^ It is i)robahly the same ! 
that appears in Sanskrit literature (sec 
Williams^ s. v. Maugaki) as the capital 
of Udyana. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. I 

C. 150 “ Mera^v tov '^’evSocrrd/noy /cal row j 


Baptos jrdAets al'Se* Mayydyovp.’’— VII. 
i. 86. 

c. 545. “ And the most notable places of 
trade are these .... and then the five ports 
of Male from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangarutk . . . A—Cosmas, in 
Cathay, &c., clxxvii. 

c. 1343. “ Quitting Eakanfir we arrived 
after 3 days at the city of Manjarur, which 
is large and situated on an estuary . . . . . 
It is here that most of the merchants of 
Ears and Yemen land ; pepper and ginger 
are very abundant .” — Ihi Batata, iv. 79-80. 

1442. “After having passed the port of 
Bendinaneh {see Pandarani), situated on 
the coast of Melibar, (he) reached the port 
of Maugalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar . . . — Abdar- 

razzdk, in India in the XVth Cent, 20. 

1516. “There is another large river to- 
wards the south, along the sea-shore, where 
there is a very large town, peopled by 
Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Man^alor .... They also 
ship there much rice in Moorish ships for 
Aden, also pepper, which thenceforward 
the earth begins to produce.” — Barbosa, 83. 

1727. “ The Fields here bear two Crops 
of Corn yearly in the Plains ; and the 
higher Grounds produce Pepper, Bettle- 
nut, Sandal-wood, Iron and Steel, which 
make Maugulore a Place of r)retty good 
Trade.” — A. Ham. i. 285. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 
Guzerat. 

C. 150, “Supacrrprjyyi? .... 

'2,vpdcrTpa. Katfiri 

Mo’qoykttiO’croYi qjL7r6pt,ov . . . .** 

Ptolemy, Yll. i. S, 

1516. “ . . . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and is 
called Siirati Mangalor, where also m.any 
ships of Malabar touch.”— i?ar6oM, 59. 

1727- “The next maritime town is Man- 
garoul. It admits of Trade, and affords 
coarse Callicoes, white and died, Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter for export.”— A. Ham. 

him. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630. “Le royaume de Oii-tehang-na 
(Oudyana) a environ 5000 U de tour ... on 
compte 4 ou 5 villes fortifides. La pluspart 
des rois de ce pays out pris poiir capitate la 
ville de Moung-kie-li (Moungali) . . . La 
population est fort noinbreuse .” — Hivcn 
Psany, in Pel. Bouddh. ii. 131'~2. 

1858. “ Mongkieli se retrouve dans Man- 
glavor (in Sanskrit Mahgala-poura) .... 
ville sitnee pres de la rive gauche de lariviere 
de Svat, et qui a etc longtem])s, au rapport 
des indigenes, la capitale du pays .” — Vivien 
de tit. Martin, iii. 314-315. 

Mangelin, s. A .small weight, cor- 
responding in a general way to a carat 
^.v.), used in the S. of India and in 
Ceylon for weighing precious stones. 
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The word is Tamil, manjadi; Telugu, 
manjiiU. 

1510. Diamonds . . sell by a weight 
which is called a Mangiar, which is equal to 
2 tare and f, and 2 tare make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 weigh one faiiam.” 
—Barbosa, in Bamusio, i. f. 321r. 

1554. (In Ceylon.) “ A 6Yrlfm?;/a contains 
20 mamgelins, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
rice ; a rortiigues of gold weighs 8 calamjas 
and 2 mangelins.”— A. JSfwiez, 35. 

1611. “ Quem nao sabe a grandeza das 

minas de finissimos diamantes do Bey no de 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e cada hora se 
tiram pe§as de tainanho de hum ovo, e 
mnitas de sessenta e oitenta mangelins.” — 
Couto, Dialogo do Soldato Praticb, 1.54. 

1665. “IjC poids^ principal des Dia- 
mans est le mangelin ; il pese cinq grains 
et trois cinquihmes. ” — Thevemt, v. 293. 

1676. “ At the mine of Maolconda they 
weigh by Mangelins, a Mangelin being one 
Carat and three quarters, that is 7 grains.” 
.... At the Mine of Soiimelpore in 
Bengal they weigh by MatVs, and the Rati 
is I of a Carat, or 3| grains. In the King- 
doms of Golmnda and Visa, pour, they make 
use of Mangelins, but a Mangelin in those 
parts is not above 1 carat and |. The Por- 
tugnls in Goa make use of the same Weights 
in Goa ; but a Mangelin there is not above 
5 grains.*’ — Tavernier, E. T. ii. 141.. 

Mango, s. The royal fruit of the 
Mmigifera indica, when of good qua- 
lity is one of the richest and best frxuts 
in the world. The original of the 
word is Tamil mdn^kdy, i.e. man fruit, 
(the tree being mdmaram, ^ man-tree ’). 
The Portuguese formed from this 
manga, which we have adopted as 
mango. The tree is wild in the forests 
of various parts of India ; but the 
fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word has sometimes been sup- 
posed to be Malay ; but it was in fact 
introdiicod into the Ai’chipelago; along 
with the fruit itself, from S. India. 
Euiiqxhius {HctK Amhoyn. i. 95) traces 
its then recent introduction into the 
islands, and says that it is called (J/a- 
lake) '^manglca, vel vulgo Manga et 
Mampelaam."^ The last 5701x1 is only the 
Tamil Mdmpalam, i.e. ^ man fruit’ 
again. The close approximation of the 
Malay rnangka to the Portuguese form 
might suggest that the latter name 
was dorwod from Malacca. But wo 
see 'tnanga already used by Yarthema, 
who, according to Garcia, never really 
went beyond Malabar. 

The word has been taken to Mada- 
gascan, ax)parently liy the Malayan 
colonists, whoso language has left so 
largo an impression there, in the pre- 


cise shape Had the fruit boon 

an Arab importation it is improbable 
that the name would have been intro- 
duced in that form. 

^The IST. Indian names are Am and 
Amba, and 5^ariations of these wo find 
in several of the older European. 
writei;s. ThusEr. Jordaiius, who had 
been in the Konkan, and ap]>rociated 
the progenitors of the Goa and Bom- 
bay Mango (c. 1328) calls the fruit 
Amba, Borne 30 years later John de’ 
Karignolli calls the tree ainhtran, 
having a fruit of excellent fragrance 
and flavour, somewhat like a peach.” 
{GatJiayj &c. ii. 362). Garcia de Orta 
shows how early the Bombay fruit was 
prized. He seems to have been the 
owner of the parent tree. 

The Skt. name is yhnra, and this 
we find in Hwen T’sang* (c. 645) pho- 
neticised as 

The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of Alex- 
ander. (See the passage s.v. Jack.) 

c. 1328. ^ “ Est etiam alia arbor quae 
friictus facit ad modimi pruni, grosissimos, 
ui vocantur Aniba. Hi sunt fructus ita 
ulces et amabiles, quod ore tenus exprimi 
hoc minimb possit.”— Er. Jordamis, in Bee. 
de Voyages, &c., iv. 42. 

c. 1334. “The mango-tree {^anba) re- 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
moi'e leafy ; no other tree gives so much 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome, and 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever.”— 
Batata, iii. 125. At ii. 185 he writes *anba. 

c. 1349. “They have also aiiother tree 
called Amhitran, having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
peach .” — John dd MarigmlU, in Gathau, 
&c,, 362. 

1510. “ Another fruit is also found here, 
which is called Amba, the stem of which is 
called Manga,” k,Q.—VaHh&m, 160-161. 

c, 1526. “ Of the vegetable productions 
peculiar to Hindustrm one is the mango 
[ambek) . . , * , Such mangoes as are good 
are excellent ... kQ.—Bahtr, 324. 

1563. “ O. Boy ! and see what two 
vessels those are coming in— you see them 
from the varanda here— and they seem hut 
small ones. 

Hervant. I will bring you w(jrd pre- 
sently, 

■ * ^ ■ ■3}? ■ * iif 

“;8. Sir! it is Simon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings 'this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a ])re- 
sent to the Governor, and says that when he 
has moored the boat he will come here to 
stop. , ■ ■ ■ 

“ O. He couldn’t have cinne more iijiro- 
i>os, I have a manga-tree {rnangneira} in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
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both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
tin* other at the end of May, and much as 
the other cro]> excels this in quality for fra- 
grance and flavour, this is just as remark- 
able for coinin.q out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy ! take out six mangas.”— If. 
184 n, 135. 

This author also mentions that the 
mangas of Ormuz were the most cele- 
brated ; also certain mangas of Guzerat, 
not larpre, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Ealaghat were both excellent and 
big ; the Doctor had seen two that weighed 
4 arratel and a half {4sTbs.); and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were also 
good. 

c. 1500. ^'The Mangoe 

This fruit is unrivalled in cohmr, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the {fovrmands of 
'Jh'iran and Irdn place it above muskmelons 
and gra])es. .... If a half-ripe mango, to- 
gether with its stalk to a length of about 
t'wo fingers, be takiui from the tree, and 
the ]>i'oken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm \\’nx, and kejjt in butter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its taste for two or three 
months.” — Ahi, i. 67-68. 

161.5. “ There is another very licquorish 

fruit called Amangues growing on trees, 
and it is as higge as a great quince, \vith a 
very great stone in it .” — Be Monfai% 20. 

1622. P. della Yalle describes the tree 
and fruit at Mink [Minao) near Hormuz, 
under the name of Aniba^ as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Goa 
he speaks of it as “ manga or amha.'’‘'~n. 
pp. 313-14, and 581. 

1631. Alibi vero commemorat mangae 
speciem fortis admodnm odoris, Terebin- 
thinam scilicet, et Piceae arboris lacryinam 
redolentes, qnas propterea nostri stinkers ap- 
Ijellant .” — Piso oxiBontiSf Mist. Nat. p. 95. 

1678. Of the Goa mango, ^ Eryer says 
justly: ‘'When ripe, the Apples of the 
Hvsperhies are but Fables to them ; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and A]>ricot 
fall sho]-t. ...” p. 182. 

1679. “Mango and saio (see soy), two 
sorts of sauces brought from tlie East 
Indies .” — Lockes Journal in Ld. KinJs 
Life, 1830, i. 249. 

Also Hamilton : 

1727. “ The Goa mango is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of anv Emit in the 
World.”— A. Mmn. i. 255. 

1883. “ . , . . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . , conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and Arm 


* The excelleuee of the Goa Mangoes is stated 
to be due to the care and skill of the Jesuits. 
A-nnaes Mavithm.% ii. 270. In S. India all good 
kmds have Portuguese or Mahommedaii names. 
The author of Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 14S, 
mentions the luscious peirte and the delicate nfoos 
as two tine varieties, .supposed to bear the names 
of a certain Feres and a certain Affonso, 


fibrous texture of that })rince nf fruits, the 
wild mango, likest a ]:»all of tow soaked in 
tur]jciitinc.” — Tribes on M*! Frontier, 149. 

The name has been carried with th(‘ 
fruit to Mauritius and the West Indies. 

Among many greater ^services to 
India the late Sir Proby Cautley dif- 
fused largely in Upper India the de- 
licious fruit' of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the 
banks of the Jumna and G-anges canals. 
It is especially true of this fruit (as 
Sultan Baber indicates) that excellence 
depends on the variety. The common 
mango is coarse and strong of turpen- 
tino."' Of this only an evanescent sug- 
gestion remains to give peculiarity 
in the finer varieties. 

Mango-bird S. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the beautiful golden 
oriole {Oriolus cmreits, Jerdon). Its 
“loud mellow whistle” from the 
mango -groves and other gardens, 
which it affects, is associated in Upper 
India with the invasion of the hot 
weather. 

1878. ‘ ‘ The mango-hird glances through 
the groves, and in the early morning ■ an- 
nounces his beautiful but unwelcome pre- 
sence with his merle melody.” — Ph. 
Robinson, In J/?/ Indian Garden, 59. 

Mango-fish, s. The familiar name 
of an excellent fish {Polynemm Yisua 
of Buchanan, F. jtcLradiseus of Day), in 
flavour somewhat resembling the 
smelt, but, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It ap- 
pears in the Calcutta market early in 
the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindus- 
tani name is teqm or tayassl, * an 
ascetic,’ or penitent, but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchanan says that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave. 

1781. “ The Boaed of Tefsties Assem- 
ble on Tuesday at the New Tavern, where 
the Committee meet to eat Mangoe Eisk 
for the* benefit of the Subscribers and on 
other s])ecial affairs .” — Mickafs Bengal 
Gazette, March 3. 

Mango-showers, s. Used in Madras 
for showers which fall in March and 
April, when the mangoes begin to ripen. 

Mango-trick. One of the most 
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famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
■wliicli tkey j)lant a mango -stone, and 
sliow at brief intervals tke tree slioot- 
iiig above ground, and successively 
producing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
It lias often been described, but tbe 
description given by tbe Eniiieror 
Jabangir in bis Autobiography cer- 
tainly surjiasses all in its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610. . . . Ivhaun-e- Jehaim, one 

of tbe nobles present, observed that if tbej’’ 
spoke truly he should wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry tree. ^ The men 
arose without hesitation, and having in ten 
separate spots set some seed in the ground, 
they recited among themselves .... when 
instantly a plant \vas seen springing from 
€iach of the ten places, and each proved the 
tree required by Khaun-e-Jehaun. In the 
same manner they produced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a fig-tree, 
an almond, a walnut .... open to the 
observation of all present, the trees were 
l>erceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or per- 
haps of two cubits. .... Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood .... in a moment there appeared 
on the respective trees a sweet mango with- 
out the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a 
large fig of the most delicious kind .... 
the fruit being pulled in my presence, and 
every one present was allowed to taste it. 
This, however, was not all ; before the trees 
were removed there appeared among the 
foliage birds of such surpassing beauty, in 
colour and shape, and melody and song, as 
thewoi'ld never saw before. .... At the 
close of the operation, the foliage, as in 
autumn, was seen to put on its variegated 
tints, and the trees gradually disappeared 

into the earth iifewh of the Bmp. 

Jahanguier, tr. by Major D. Price, pp. 
96-97. 

c. 1650. “ Then they thrust a piece of 
stick into the ground, and askkl the Com- 
pany what Pruit they would have. One 
told them he would have Mengues; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himvself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. I was 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Kazor, he rubb’d the stick with his 
Blood. After the two first times that he 
rais’d himself, the sticli: seem’d to the very 
eye to grow. The third time there sprung 
out branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves ; and 

the fifth time it ])(>re flowers The 

English Minister protested that he could 
not give his consent that aiiy Christian 
should be »Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as soon as he saw that those Mounte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five foot high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 



Spring-time: he went about to break it, 
protesting he w(^uld not give the C’om- 
munion to any person that should stay aii.v 
longer to see tliv)se things.*’ — Tftvcnnc)\ 
Travels made EmjUi^h by J. i\. ii. 36. 

1667. ‘‘When two of these ///,'>* (seo 
Jqgi) that are eminent, do meet, and you 
stir them up on the point and powf*r of^ 
their knowledge or Jaagitiione. you diall* 
see them do such tricks out of spight to one 
anothez', that I know not if 
could have outdone them. For they di\'ine 
what one tliinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blossome and bear fruit in less thazi 
an hour, hatch eggs in their Ijosome in less 
than half a quarter of an hour, and Infing 
forth such birds as you demand, . ... I 

oneaUf if what is said of them ^ is trite 

For, as for me, I am with all .my curiosity 
none of those happy Men, that are present 
at, and see these great feats.” — Bcrmer, E, 
T.,103. 

1673. ‘‘ Others presented a ]\.Ioc]c- Crea- 

tion of a Mango-Tree, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) with Fruit O-reen aud 
iyipe ; so that a Man must stretch his 
Fancy, to imagine it Witchcraft ; though 
the common Sort think no less,” — Fryer. 
192. 

1690. “ Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Tree, with ripe Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the sizace of one or two Hours. To confirm 
which Belation, it was affirmed confidently 
to me, that a Gentleman wlio had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, fell sick ui>on it, and 
was never well as long as he kept it, ’till he 
consulted a Bramin for his Health, who 
izrescrib’d his only Remedy would he the 
restoring of the Mango, by which he was 
i'estor’d to his Health again.” — Ovinqtott. 
258-^h 

1726. “They have some also who will 
show you the kernel of a mango-fruit, or may 
be only a twig, and ask if you will see the 
fruit or this stick planted," and in a short 
time see a tree grow from it and bear fruit : 
after they have got their answer the jug- 
glei’s {Koorde-dansseTs) wrap themselves in a 
blanket, stick the twig into the ground, aud 
then put a basket over them {&c., &c.). 

“ There are some who have prevailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
see how they have accomplished this. 

“ These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
pits, and rubbed the twig with the blood, 
from it, and every time that they stuck it 
in the ground they wetted it, and in this 
way they clearly saw it to grow and to* 
come to the perfectioiz, Izeforo described. 

“This is asserted by a certain writer wlio^ 
has seen it. But this can’t move me to 
believe it ! v, [Ghoroin.) 53. 

Om* own experience does not go 
beyond Dr. Fryer’s, and the hugger- 
mugger performance that he dis- 

t arages. Hut many others have testi- 
ed to more maiTellous skill. We 
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onc^e liearfl a traveller of note relate 
with laiicli spirit such an exhibition as 
witnessed in the Deccan. The nar- | 
2 *ator, then a young officer, deteimined | 
with a comrade, at all hazards of fair j 
jday or foul, to solve the inysteiw. In ! 
the middle of the trick one suddenly 1 
seized the conjuror, •whilst the other ! 
uncovered and snatched at the mango- ' 
plant. But lo I it came from the earth i 
with a root, and the mystery was | 
darkci’ than ever I We tell the tale as ! 
it was told. 

It would seem that the trick was not 
unknown in European conjuring of 
the IGthor 17th centuries, cj/. 

1657. “ trium horarum spatio 

arbnseidam vevam spitamae longitiidine e 
mensa facerc eiiasci, iit et alias arbores 
frfuicliferas et fructiferas .’'* — Magia TJniver- 
mils, of P. (Jaspar SchotUm eSoc. Jes., Her- 
bipoli, 1657, i. 32. 

Mangosteen, s. From Malay mang- 
giista (Crawfurd), or manggistan 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggh, This 
delicious fruit is known throughout the 
Archipelago, and in Siam, by modifi- 
cations of the same name; the delicious 
fruit of the Garcinia Mangostana (Nat. 
Ord,^ Gntti/me). It is strictly a 
tropical fruit, and in fact, near the 
coast does not bear fruit further north 
than lat. 14°. It is a native of the 
Msilaj Peninsula and the adjoining 
islands. 

1563. “ P. They have bragged much to 
me of a fruit which they call mangostans ; 
let UH hear what you have to say of these. 

“ 0. What I have heard of the mangos- 
tan is that ’tis one of the most delicious 
fruits that they have in those regions ...” 
— Gama, f. 151^^ 

1598. ‘‘There are yet other fruites, as 

Mangostaine .... hut because 

they are t>f small account I tliinke it not 
requisite to write severallie of them.”— 
Luisekoten, 90. 

1631. 

*' Cedant Hesperii longe liinc, mala aurea, 
fructus, 

Ambrosiit imscit Mangostan et Hectare 
divos 

, . . Inter omnes Indiae fructus longe sapi- 
clissimiis.” 

Jac.BontiL lib. vi., cap. 2<S, p. 115. 

1(545.^ “II s’ y trouue de plus vne espcce 
de fruit propre dii terroir de Malaque, 
qu’ils nomment Mangostans.”— Chrdm, 
Pel. dc la Prov. de Japan, 162. 

1727. “The Mangostane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and red, 'being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if I may 
HO call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, of 


a very agreeable Taste, but ver^coid.” — d. 
Mam. ii. 80. 

Mangrove, s. The soa-loving 
geriQV'Oi Rhizopliora and Aucennia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from wkich 
of tw'o sources may he doubtful. For 
whilst the former genus is, according to 
Crawfurd, called hy the j^Ialays manggi- 
mewggi, a term W’-hich he supposes to 
he the origin of the English name, w^e 
see from Oviedo that one or other waas 
called mangle in S. America, and in 
this, v'hich is certainly the oiigiii of 
the French manglier, we should be dis- 
posed also to seek the derivation of the 
English w^ord. Both genera are uni- 
versal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old World and Ne-w. 

Prof. Sayce, by an amusing slip, 
or oversight probably of somebody 
elso’s slip, quotes from Humboldt thsit 
“maize, mangle, hammock, canoe, 
tobacco, are all derived thi'ough the 
medium of the Spanish from the 
IIaytian7?m/if;<;, mangle, liamaca, canoa, 
and tahaco.” 

It is, of course, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
question. 

The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Gangis Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

1535. “ Of the Tree called Mangle . . . 
These trees grow in places of mire, and 
on the shores of the sea, and of the 
rivers, and streams, and torrents that run 
into the sea. They are trees very strange 
to see ... . they grow together in vast 
numbers, and many of their bi'anches seem 
to ’turn down and change into roots . . . 
and these plant themselves in the ground 
like stems, so that the tree looks as if 
it had many legs joining one to the other.” — 
Oviedo, in Pamusio, iii. f. 145 v. 

, , “ So coming to the coast, embarked in 

a great Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 5 
Christians, whom he took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues, — among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which gi’ow in the very 
sea- water, and which they call mangle. 
Ibid. f. 224. 

1553. “ by advice of a Moorish 

pilot, who promised to take the people by 
night to a place wbei-e water could be got . . 
and either because the Moor desired to land 
many times on the shore by which he was 
condiictijig them, seeking to get away from 
the hands of those whom he was conducting, 
or because he was really perplext by its 
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being night, »ancl in the middle of a great 
gnukh of mangrove (mangues) he never 
isiicceeded in finding the wells of which he 
spoke, L iv. 4. 

c. 1830. “ 'Smite my timbers, do the 

trees bear shellfish?’ The tide in the Gulf 
of Me.Kico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove trees, 
that here cover the shore, are clustered, 
within the wash of the water, with a small 
well-favoured oyster.” — T 0771 Cringle, ed. 
1863,119. 

Maailla-man, s. This term is ap- 
plied to natives of the Philippines, who 
are often emplojmd on shipboard, and 
especially furnish the seaeuimies 
(q^.Y.) or quarter-masters in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
Mamlld’man seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. munela vCulu, ‘ an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems ; ’ perhaps 
in this usej as he says, from Skt. mcmi^ 
a‘ jewel, but with some blending also 
of the Port, manilha, ‘a bracelet;’ 
compare Cobra-manilla. 

Manjee, s. The master, or steers- 
man, of a boat or any native river- 
craft. Hind. mtmjMf Beng. fndjl and 
fiidfil. The word is also a title borne 
by the head men among the Paharis or 
liill-people of Eajmahl (Wilson), 

1781. “This is to give notice that the 
principal Gaut Mangies of Calcutta have 
entered into engagements at the Police 
office to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Biidgeroivs, and to give 
security for the Dandiesd^ — India Gazette, 
Beb. 17. 

1784. “Mr. Austin and his head hearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only ])crsons known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not ai^peared.” 
— Ill i<etoi(‘Karr, i. 25. 

1810. “Their manjies will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever distress, 
or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under.” — Williamson , F.J/., i. 148. 

Maniiickjore, s. 11. oYLf(nih--jor ; the 
white -nocked stoi’k (Ciconki leifxoce- 
phala, Gmoiiii) ; sometimes, according 
to Jordon, called in Bengal the ‘ Beef- 
steak bird,’ because palatable when 
cooked in that fashion. “The name 
Manih)9r moans the companion of 
Munik, a Saint, and some Mussulmans 
in consoquonco abstain from eating 
it” (Jerdon). 

Manucodiata. See Bird of Para- 
dise. 


Maramut, Murmmut, s. ^ Hind, 
from Arab. maramma(t), “repair.’ In 
this sense the use is general in Hindus- 
tani (in which the terminal t is always 
pronounced, though not by the Arabs) 
whether as applied to a stocking, 
a fortress, or a ship. But in Madras 
Presidency the word had formerly a 
very specialised sense as the recognised 
title of that branch of the executive 
which included the conservation of 
irrigation tanks and the like, and 
which was worked under the District 
Civil Officers, there being then no 
separate department of the State in 
charge of Civil Public Works. 

It is a curious illustration of the 
wide sj)read at one time of Musul- 
man power that the same Arabic word, 
in the form Mar ama, Is still apphed 
in Sicily to a standiiig committee 
charged with repairs of the Duorno or 
Cathedral of Palermo. An analogous 
instance of the wide grasi) of the 
Saracenic power is mentioned by one 
of the Musuhnan authors whom Amari 
quotes in his History of the Mahoni- 
niedan rule in Sicily. It is that the j 

Caliph Al-Mainfin, under whom con- | 

quest was advancing in India and in 
Sicily simultaneously, ordered that 
the idols taken from the infidels in 
India should be sent for sale to the 
infidels in Sicily ! 

. ^ ' ,> 8' 

Margosa, s. A name in the S. of 
India and Ceylon, for the Wwri tree 
(see Heem). The word is a corruxotion 
of Port, amargosa, ' bitter,’ indicating 
! the characteristic of the tree. This 
gives rise to an old Indian proverb, 
traceable as far back as iliejfxtahas, 
that you cannot sweeten the mm tree, 
though you water it with syrup and 
ghee (ISfatumm expellas f urea, oto.), 

1727. “The wCcalth of an evil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and eat the fruit of the margoxse 
tree as soon as it is ripe.”*- A]jo})hthegms 
translated in Valentijn, v. (Ceylon), 390, 

1782. “ . . . iis lavent le irialade avec 

de i’eau froide, ensuite ila le frottent rude- 
ment avec de la feiiille de Margosier.” — 

Bonmratf i. 208. 

1834. “Adjacent to the Church stand^ 
a number of tamarind and margosa trees.” 

-^-Chittgi Ceylon Gazetteer, 183. 

Markhore, S. P. mdr-hhor, ‘ pake- 
eater.’ A fine wild goat of the Western 
Himalaya ; Capra megaceros, Hutton. 

Martaban, n.p. This is the con- 
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Yoiiiiotial name, long* xised by all tbo 
trading nations, Asiatic and Enro- 
l)ca7i, lor a port on tbe east of the Ira- 
wadi Delta and of the Sitang estuary, 
formerly of great trade, but now in 
comparative decay. The original name 
is Talaing, MuUta-man^ the meaning 
of which we have been unable to 
ascovtaiii. 

1514. . . . passed then before Harta- 

man, the people also heathens ; men exj^ert 
in everything*, and first-rate merchants; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us. In the said 
country is LU'eat produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions .^’ — Letter of Giov, d/x. 

p. 80. 

^1545. “At the end of these two days the 
-King .... caused the Captains that were 
at the Guard of the Gates to leave them 
and retire ; whereupon the miserable City 
of Martabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein shewed 
themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crown.”— Pmifo (in Gomn), 
203. 

1553. ‘‘And the towns which stand i 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of ! 
which we have spoken) and are jdaced along j 
the coast of that country, are Vagara, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Key, Talaga, 
and Tavay.”— Garros, I. ix. 1. 

1568.^ “Trouassimo nella cittd di Mar- 
tauan intorno a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti e huoniini vagabondi, li quali 
stainano in gran differenza co’ Rettori della 
citth;.” — Ccs. Federkim Mamtis., iii. 393. 

1586. “ The city of Martaban hath its 
front to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s.” — ■ 
Gasparo JSalbi, f. 129r.-130i-. 

Martaban, s. This name was given 
to vessels of a peculiar pottery, of 
very large size, and glazed, which 
were famous^ all over the East for 
inany centuries, and were exported 
from Martaban. They were sometimes 
called Fegujars, and under that name 
specimons were shovm at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. We have not been 
able to ^obtain recent information on 
the subject of this manufacture. The 
word appears to be nov.'* obsolete in 
India, except as a colloquial term in 
Telugu. » 

c. 1350. “ Then the Princess made me 
a present, consisting of*dresse.s, of two 
elephant-loads of rice, of two she-buffaloes, 
ten sheep, four roth of cordial syrup, and 
lour Martabans, or huge jars, filled with 


pepper, citron, and mango, all prepared 
with salt, as for a sea-voyage.”— 
Batutdj iv. 253. 

(?) “ITii grand bassin de Martabani.” — 
1001 Jours, ed. Paris, 1826, ii. 19. 

We do not know the date of these stories. 
The Erench translator has a note explaining 
“ porcelain e verte.” ' 

1508. “The lac {lacre) which yoin* 
Highness desired me to send, it willbe u- 
piece of good luck to get, because these ships 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come late. But I hope for 
a good quantity of it, as I have gi ven orders 
for it.” — Letter from the Viceroy Bom Frau- 
cisco Almeida to the King. ' In Correa, 
i. 900. 

1516. “ In this town of Martaban are 
made very large and beautiful porcelain 
vases, and some of glazed earthenware of a 
black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Moors, and they exx^ort them 
as merchandize.” — Barhosa, 185. 

1598. “ In this towne many of the great 
earthen pots are made, which in India are 
called Martauanas, and many of them 
carried throughout all India of all sortesbotli 
small and great; some are so great that 
they will hold full two pipes of water. The 
cause why so many are brought into India 
is for that they vse them in every house, 
and in their shix^pes instead of cashes.”— 
Linschoten, 

c. 1610. “ . . . . des iarres les xdus 

belles, les mieux vernis et les mieux 
fagoiinees que j’aye veu ailleurs., II y en a 
qui tiennent autant qu’vne pippe et xdus, 
Elies se font an Koyaume de Martabane, 
d’oh on les apimrte, et d’oti elles prennent 
leur noiii x:>ar toute ITnde.” — Pyrard de La- 
val, 1179. 

1615. “ Vasa figulina quae vulgo Marta- 
bania dicuntur per Indiam notasunt . . . . 
Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, 
honnn est usus.”— Jamc, Thesaurus Mer. 
Bidie. xjt. ii. 389. 

1673. “ Je vis im vase d’une certaine 
terre verte qui vient des Indes, dont les 
Turcs . . . . font nn grand estime, et qu’ils 
acheptent bien cher h cause de la xjrox^riete 
qu’elle a de se romx^re a la presence du 
poison , . . . Ceste terre se nomine Merde- 
bani.” — Journal dAnt. Gallandyil. 110. 

,, “ . . . to that end offer Rice, Oyl, 

and Gocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, where 
they piled an huge Heap of long Jars like 
Mortivans.”— i?Vyer, 180. 

1688, “ They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen J ars that held about eigh t 
Barrels apiece. These they call Montaban 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and carried all 
over India,” — Bumpier, ii. 98. 

c. 1690. “Sunt autem haec vastissimae 
ac turgidae ollae in regionibus Martavana 
et Siania confectae, quae per totam trans- 
feruntur Indiam ad varios liquores conser- 
vandos.” — RimpMus, i. ch. iii. 

1711. . . Pcrpi,Quedah,Jahore 
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tlieir own Coasts, whence they are plenti- 
fully s\i])i»ly'd with several Necessarys, they 
otherwise must want ; As Ivory, Beeswax, 
Mortivan and small Jars, Pepper, &c.” — 
Lor/ci/er, 35. 

1726. . and the Martavaans con- 
taining the water to drink, when eini^ty, 
require two persons to carry them.”— 
FaJentiJn, v. 254. 

,, “The goods exported hitherward 
from Pegu) are . . . . glazed pots (called 
ICartavans after the district where they pro- 
iierly belong), both large and little.”-— 
/6/J.,v. 128. 

1727. “ Martavan was one of the most 
flourishing Towns for Trade in the East . . . 
They make earthen Ware there still, and 
vhize them with Lead-oar. I have seen 
some Jars made there that could contain 
two Hogsheads of Liquor.” — A. Earn. 
i. 63. 

1740. “ The Pay Master is likewise 

ordered .... to look out for all the Pegu 
Jars in Town, or other vessels^ proper tor 
keeping water.” — In Wheeler, iii. 194. 

Such Ja-rs were apparently imitated in 
otlier countries, l^ut kept the original name. 
Thus Baillie Fraser says that “ certain jars 
called Martahan were manufactured in 
(')man.” — Journey into Khorasan, 18, 

1851. * ‘ Assortment of Pegu J ars as used 
in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
at Calcutta.” 

* ‘ Two large Pegu Jars from Moulmein. 
'0,$cial Gated., Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 

Martil, Martol, s. A hammer. 
Hind, martol, from Portuguese mar- 
tdlo, but assisted by imaginary con- 
nection with H. rndr-na, ‘ to strike.’ 

Martingale, s. This is no specially 
Anglo-Indian word; our excuse for 
introducing it is the belief that it is of 
Arabic origin, Popular assumption, 
we believe, derives the name from a 
mythical Colonel Martingale. But 
the word seems to come to us from^the 
French, in which language, besides 
the English use, LittiA gives cJicmsses 
a la martingale as meaning ‘ ' culottes 
dont le pent etait place par derriere,” 
aTid this ho strangely declares to be 
the true and original meaning of the 
word. Ilis etymology, after Mcmage, 
is from Martigues in Provence, where, 
it is alleged, breeches of this kind were 
■worn. iSkeat seems to accept these 
explanations. But there is a Spanish 
word, al-martaga, for a kind of bridle, 
which TJrroa quoted by Dozy derives 
from verb Arab, rataha, “qui, a la lYe 
forme, signifio ‘ effecit ixtbrovibus pas- 
sibus incederet.’ ” This is precisely the 
effect of a martingale. And we ven- 


ture to say that probably the word bore 
its English meaning originally also in 
French and Spanish, and came from 
Arabic direct into the latter tongue. 
Dozy himself, we should add, is in- 
dined to derive the Spanish word from 
aBonirfa'a, ^ a halter.’ 

Maryacar, n.p. According to E. 
Dnunmond and a MS. note 'on the 
India Libmry copy of his hook IL 
Catholics in Malabar were so styled. 
Mary a Karar, or “ Mary’s People.” 

Mascabar, s. This is given by 0. 
P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the last day of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta Eeview, 
viii. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
Hind. ‘ after a month.’ 

Mash, s. Hind, miish ; Fhaseolm 
radiatus, Eoxb. One of the common 
Hindu pulses. 

Maskee. This is a term in Chinese 
“ pigeon,” inemiing ‘never mind,’ 

‘ n^mporte,^ which is constantly in the 
mouths of Europeans in China. It is 
supposed that it may be the corruption 
or ellipsis of a Portuguese ex2n’ession, 
but nothing satisfactory has been sug- 
gested. 

Masulipatam, n.p. This coast town 
of the Madras Presidency is sometimes 
vulgarly called MachUpatan ot MacIiU^ 
bandar ; and its name ex^dained (H. 
machhli=&sh.) as Fish-town. The ety- 
mology may originally have such a con- 
nexion, but there can he little doubt 
that the name is a trace of the Mat- 
crcokla and MatercoXoa TTorapov eKfSoXal 
which we find in Ptolemy’s Tables ; 
and of the Macrakta producing muslins 
in the Periplns. 

1619. “Master Methwold came from 
Missnlapatam in one of the Country 
Boats .” — Fring in Fiirchas, i. 638. 

c. 1681. ^ “The road between had been 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
hender chintz.” — i>eir Maiaqherin, iii. 370. 

1789. “Masulipatam, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to be written Machli- 
atan (Fish-town), because of a Whale that 
appened to be stranded there 150 years 
ago.” — ^Note on Selr Mvtaqhvrin, iii. 370. 

c. 1790. . cloths of great value . . , 

from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhan2)oor, Mutchli- 
puttun, &c.” — Mcer Eimein AU, H, of 
Eytlut 383. 

Mate, Maty, S. An assistant under 
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a lieacl seiTant; in wliicli sense, or 
sometiiing near it, but also sometimes 
in the sense of a ‘bead-man,’ the word 
is in use almost all over India. In the 
Bengal Presidency we have a mate- 
hearer for the assistant body-servant 
(see Bearer); the maU attendant on 
an elephant under the mahout ; a mate 
(head) of coolies or j omponnies (qq. v.) , 
&c. And in Madras the maiy^ is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, <S:c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscux^e, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
oiigin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the English word in the 
sense of comrade, &c. ; whilst Wilson 
gives metti as a distinct Malayalam 
word for an inferior domestic servant. 
The last word is of very doubtful 
genuineness. Neither derivation will 
explain the fact that the word occurs 
in the JVm, in which the three classes 
of attendants on an ele^xhant in Akbar’s 
establishment are styled respectively 
Maliaiuat, and ,Meth; two of 

which terms would, under other cir- 
cumstances, pi'obably be regarded as 
corruptions of English words. This 
use of the word we find in Skt. dic- 
tionaries as metha, mentha, and menda^ 

‘ an elephant-keeper or feeder.’ But 
for the more general use we would 
query whether it may not be a genuine 
Prakrit form from Skt. mitra, ‘ asso- 
ciate, friend’ ? We have in Pali metta, 

‘ friendship,’ from Skt. maifra. 

c. 1590. “ Amet’h fetches fodder and as ■ 
sists in caparisonin;? the elephant. Met’hs of 
all classes get on the march 4 dams daily, 
and at other tiinCvS 3 ^.” — Aliii i. 125. 

1810. “In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud- 
gery.” — WilliaMSOii, V. M. i. 241. 

1837. “One mat ee. ’’—See Letters from 
Bladras^ 106. 

1<S72. “At last the morning of onr 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, chattering and squab- 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxes 
and bundles among them .” — A True Me- 
former^ ch. vi. 

1873. “ q\) procure this latter supply {of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head kee])er” (of an ele- 
phant ). — Saturday BevieWy Sexxt, 6, 302. 

Matranee, s. Properly Hind, from 
Pers. mihtardni; a female sweeper. 
Beo MeMar. 


Matross, s. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in old 
Indian narratives. It is Germ, matrose, 

‘ a sailor,’ identical no doubt with Er. 
matelot. The origin is so obscure that 
it seems hardly worth while to quote 
the conjectures regarding it. 

In the establishment of a company 
of Eoyal Artillery in 1771, as given iii 
Duncan’s Hist, of that corps, we have 
besides sergeants and corporals “4 
Bombardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrosses, 
and 2 Druininers.” A definition of 
the Matross is given in our 3rd quota- 
tion. We have not ascertained when 
the term was disused in the E. A. As 
far as Major Duncan’s book informs 
us, it af)pears first in 1639, and has 
disai)pearecl by 1793, when we find the 
men of an artillery force divided 
(excluding sergeants, corporals, and 
bombardiers) into Eirst Gunners, Second 
Gumiers, and Military Drivers. 

1673. “There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of 
English and Portugueze, 700, reckoning the 
Montrosses and Gunners.” — Fryer , 38. 

1757. “I have with me one Gunner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars.”— in 
Dalrymple, Or, Bepert. i, 203. 

1779. “Matrosses are properly axmrentices 
to the gunner, being soldiers in the royal 
regiment of artillery, and next to them ; 
they assist in loading, firing, and spunging 
the great guns. They cany firelocks, "and 
march along with the guns and store- 
waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency.” — 
Oapt. G. SmitJds Universal JSIllitary Die- 
tionary. 

1702. “Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
firelock, and nine rounds of jpowder and 
ball.” — Bfadras Courier , Peb. 2. 

Matt, s. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
mdtxu (pron. 'mdttu)^ perhaps from 
Skt, mdtray ‘ measure.’ Yery pure 
gold is said to be of 9 mdvvii;, inferior 
gold of 5 or 6 marru. 

1693. “ Gold, purified from all other 

metals .... by us is reckoned as of four- 
and-twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat.” 
Havart, 106. 

1727. At Mocha ... “the Coffee Trade 
brings in a continual Supply of Silver and 
Gold .... from Turkey, Ebi’amies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt.”— A. Earn. i. 
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1752. “...to, find the Value of the 

Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 
10, and then by 8, which gives it in Fa- 
nams. ’’— jP. Brooks, 25. 

Maumlet, S. Domestic Hind, mam- 
kit, fox' ‘ omelet.’ 

Maund, s. The aiitlioriseci Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind, man, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
The word is indeed one of the most 
ancient on our list. Professor Sayce 
traces it {mana) back to the Accadian 
language.* But in any case it was the 
Babylonian name for gh of a talent, 
wdience it passed, with the Babylonian 
weights and measures, almost all over 
the ancient woidd. Compare the men or 
nma of Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, preserved in the emna or amna 
of the 0oj)ts, the Hebrew miMeh, the 
G-reek /xm, and the Eoman mina. 
The introduction of the word into 
India may have occurred during the 
extensive commei'ce of the Arabs with 
that country in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs also we find an 
old Spanish word ahnena, and in old 
French ulmhie for a weight of about 
2011)8. {Marcel Bbvic), 

The quotations wdll show how the 
Portuguese converted man into mao, 
of which the English made maune, 
and so (probably by the inhuence of 
the old English word memnd f) oui' 
present form, which occurs as early 
as 1611. Some of the older travellers, 
like Linschoten, misled by the Portu- 
guese mao, identified it with the wmrd 
for ‘ hand ’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as a weight, 
even in modern times, have varied 
immensely, i,e. from little more than 
21hs, to upw’-ards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ -which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sers, 
each being divided into 16 clihitdhs; 
and this is the genei'al scale of 'sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of the ser varies. That of 


See PrhLcq)les of Cmivnar alive Philology, 
2iid ed., ms-2n. 

t Maund, a kind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or two Fats. It is com- 
monly a quantity of y bales of unbound Books, 
cauli Bale having 1000 lbs, weight .” — Giles Jciwh, 
New Law Diet, ed., 1756, s.v. 


the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee- weights, and dims the vxuuid 
=: b2fZZ>s. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or man) of 40 sers = 28 Ihsl; 
the Madras one of 40 sers^2olls. 
The Palloda man of Ajimadiiagar- 
contained 64 ser a', and was ^ 163] //)s. 
This is the largest man v^^n find in tho' 
Useful Tables.’ The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and = IS lbs. 12 ori'. i3 dr,. 
The Persian Tahrm man is, however, 
JX little less than 7 Ihs. ; the mam shuM’ 
twice that; the smallest of all on the- 
list named is the Jeddah man = 2 Ibs^ 
3 oz. 9| dr. 

B.c. 692.^ Ill the '‘Eponymyof Zazai,”’ 
a houseyn Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted 
by Sayce, u. s. 

B.c, 667. We find Nergal-sarra-nacir 
lending “four manehs of silver, according 
to the maneh of Carcheinish.”— J6/d. 

^c. B.c. 524. “ Cambyses received the Ly- 
bian presents very graciously, but not so 
the gifts of the Cyrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
\yhich Cambyses, I imagine, thought too 
little. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.”— iTejwio!?. iii. cli. 
13 (E. T. by RaioUnsoji). 

c. A.D. 70. “Et quoiiiain in mensuris 
quoque ac ponderibus crebro C4riBcis nomi- 
nibus utendum est, interpretationem eonim 
semel in hoc loco poneiiius : . . . . mna, 
quam iiostri minam vocant, pendet drach- 
mas Atticas c.”— xxi., at end. 

c. 1020. “The gold and silver ingots 
amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.”— 
AV^Uthi in Elliot, ii. 35. 

1040. “The Amfr said:— ‘Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly,’ . . . 
Each G-oWet contained half a man.” — 
Badhald m Elliot, ii. 
c. 1343. 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes in 
Genoa weiglit 

The Mena of 0rganei{C/?y4fij?J) 
in Genoa 

The Mena of Oltrarre {Otrar) 
in Genoa , . . 

The Mena of Armalecho {Al~ 
malifjh) in Genoa . 

The Mena of Cainexii [Kuneheu 
inN.W. China) . 

Eef/olotti, 4. 
1563. “ The value of stones is only be- 

cause people desire to have them," and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and lietter 
attested than tho.se of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay .... equal to 26 arratcls each, 
and the latter by rntis, which weigh 3 
grains of wheat.”— f. 159v. 


Ib.G 02. 2 
lb. 3 02. 0 
lb. 3 02.9 
lb.2 oz.S 
II).! 



Mazagong, n.p. A suburb of Bom- 
bay, containing a large Portuguese 
population. 

ir.43. We find 

“ Mazaguao, por 15,000/ed'c«,'?, 
Monbaym, por 15,000.” 

S. Botclho, Tomho, 149. 

1G44. “ Going up the stream from this 

town (Mombaym, le. Bombay) some 2 
leagues, you come to the aldea of Maza- 
gam.’' — BoiiiiTvo^ MB, f. 227. 

1073. “ . . • for some miles together, 

till the Sea break in between them ; over 
against which lies Massegonng, a great 
Pishing Town. . . . The Groxmd betw^een 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here the Fortugals 
have another Church and Beligious House 
belonging to the PranciscanB.”“~Pr2/«’, p. 
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1598. “ They have another weight called 

Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
--JJmdioten, 09. 

1610. “He was found .... to have 
sixtie mauiies in Gold, and euery Maune 
is five and fiftie pound weight.” — Hmokins, 
in FiircJimj i, 218. 

1011. “ Each maund being three and 

thirtie pound English weight.”— Jfidd to??., 
in Purchm, L 270. 

a. 1665. “Le man pese qnarante livres 
par toutes les Indes, mais ces livres ou 
iYrres sont diiferentes selon les Pais.” — 
Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673. “ ^4 Limihrico (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and a quarter, 
xvbich is Forty-two pounds.”— Fryer, 78, 


The Surat Maund ... is 40 Bear, of 20 
Pke the Bear, which is 37/. 

’The Pucka Maund at Agra is double 
as much, where is also the 
Echarry, Maund which is 40 Becvi\ of 30 
Pice to the Bear. ...” 

Ihid. 205. 


1683. “Agreed with Chittur Mullsaw 
•a,nd IMuttradas, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
■Stigarj each bale to weigh 2 Maunds, 
Beers, Factory weight.”— Hec/yes, Aprils. 
"l711. “Sugar, Coifee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drugs, &c., are sold by the Maund 
Talirees ; which in the Factory and Custom 
house is nearest 6|?. Avoirdupoiz. . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . . . . &c. 
are sold by the Maund Gopara of 7|/. . . , 
The Maund Shaw is two Maunds Tahrecs, 
used at Ispahan.” — Lockyer, 230. 

c. 1760. Grose says, “the maund they 
weigh their iiidicos with is only 53 Ib. ” He 
states the maund of Upper India as 69 75. ; 
a,t Bombay, 28 lb. ; at Goa, 14 lb. ; at Surat, 
37=) U ). ; at Coromandel, 25 lb. ; in Bengal, 
77) lb. 

1854. “ . . . You only consent to make 
])lay when you have packed a good maund 
of tra])s on your hack.”— Ff/eo/Fwd Law- 
rence, i. 433. 


Meeama, Myanna, s. llmd. mima. 
The name of a kind of palankiii ; that 
kind out of which the palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
which has been generally adopted in 
India for the last century. In "William- 
son’s Vade Mecum (i. 319) the word is 
written Moliannah (see s.y. MyailEa). 

1793. “ To be sold . . . an Elegant Kew 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedding and 
furniture .” — Bombay Courier, Nov. 2d. 

1795. “ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meanna from Calcutta.”— Jd, Mav 
16th. 


Meerass, s., Meerassy, adj., Mee- 
rassidar,s. ‘Inheritance,’ ‘hereditary,’ 
‘a holder of hereditary property.’ 
Hind, from Arab, onlrds, mwCtsl, ml- 
Tdsddr ; and these from luaris, ‘ to in- 
herit.’ 


1806. “Every meerassdar in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a separate pottah 
(q.v.) for the .land held by him.”— F/T/Zi 
Report (1812), 774. 


1812. “The term meerassee . . . . was 
introduced by the Mahommedans.” — Ibid, 
136. 


1877. “All miras rights were reclaim- 
able within a forty years’ absence.”— 
Meadovjs Taylor, Story of My Life, ii. 211. 

„ “I found a great proportion of 
the occupants of land to be mirasdars,— 
that is, persons who hold their portions of 
land in hereditary occupancy.” — Ibid. 210. 


Mehanl, s. Hind, from Arab. maMll, 
being properly the pi. of Aicah. mahaU. 
The word is used with a considerable 
variety of application, the explanation 
of which would involve a greater 
amount of technical detail than is con- 
sistent with the purpose of this work. 
On this Wilson may he consulted. 
Blit the most usual Anglo-Indian 
application of maMll (used as a singu- 
lar and generally mitten, incorrectly, 
mahed), is to ‘ an estate,’ in the 
Bevenue sense, i.e. ‘a i:>arcel or parcels 
of land separately assessed for reve- 
nue.’ The sing, mahdl (also written 
in the vernaculars ?na// a 7, nuxlriKdud) is 
often used for a palace or important 
edifice, e.g. see Sheeshmahal, Taj- 
mahal. 
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irony, or rather in consolation, as the 
domestic tailor is styled Khalifa. But 
the name has so completely adhered 
in this application, that ^ all sense of 
either irony or consolation has pe- 
rished ; mehfar is a sweeper and nought 
else. See also Matranee. It is not 
imnsnal to hear two mehtars hailing 
each other as MaJiaraJ! 

In Persia the menial application of 
the word seems to he dift’erent (see 
helow). / 

The same class of servant is nsnally 
in W. India called bMn(/l (v. bungy) ; 
and in Madras tofti. 

1810. “ The mater, or sweeper, is con- 

sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 

V. M., i. 276-7. See also 
verses quoted under hunow. 

1828. “. . . besides many mehtars or 

stable-boys .” — ffajji Babd in Lnfjlaml, i. 
60. 

Melinde, Melinda, n.p. The name 
{Malinda or Malindl) of an Arab town 
and state on the east coast of Africa, 
in S. lat. 3*^ 9' ; the only one at which 
the expedition of Vasco da G ama had 
amicable relations with the people, and 
that at which they obtained the pilot 
who guided the squaelron to the coast 
of India. 

c. 1150. ‘‘ Melinde, a to^vn of Zendj . . . 
is situated on the sea-shore at the mouth of 
a river of fresh w’-ater . . . It is a large 
town, the people of which . . . draw from 
the sea different kinds of fish, which they 
-dry, and trade in. They also possevss and 
work mines of iron.” — Edrid {Jauhertf i. 
56. 

e. 1320. See also Ahulfeda, by Beinaud, 
5i. 207. 

1498. ‘VAnd that same day at sundown 
we cast anchor right opposite a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
Momba§a. ... On Easter Day those 
Moors whom we held prisoners, told us 
that in the said town of Milinde were 
stopping four ships of Christians who were 
Indians, and that if we desired to take 
them these would ^ive us, instead of them- 
selves, Christian Pilots.” — Eotciro of Vasco 
<la Gama, 42-43. 

1554. “As the King of Melinde pays 
no tribute, nor is there any i-eason why he 
should, considering the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very badly, by the ill treatment 
which he has from the Captains who go 
on service to this Coast.” — Siindo JBotdho, 
TomOo, 17. 

c. 1570. “ Di Chiaul si negotia anco jier 

la costa de’ Melindi in Ethiopia.”— -Ctfsctre 
dc Fedcrid in Eam.j hi. 396r. 


1572. 

* ‘ Quando cliegava a f rota aquel la parte 

Onde o reino Melinde j a se via, 

De toldos adornada, e leda de arte ; 

Que bem mostra estiinar a sancta dia : 

Treme a bandeha, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe apparecia, 

Soam os atamboros, e pandeii*os : 

E assi entravam ledos e guerreiros.” 

Camoes, ii. 73. 

By Burton : 

“ At such a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where first Melinde’ s goodly shore un- 
seen, 

in a-wnings drest and prankt witii 
gallant art, 

to show that none the Holy Day mis- 
ween : 

Flutter the flags, the streaming Es- 
tandart 

gleams from afar with gorgeous ijurjde 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar : 

thus past they forwards with tlie poni]) of 
war.” 

1610. P. Teixeira tells us that among 
the “Moors” at Ormuz, Allsoqiierqiie ■was 
known only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtained tlie 
explanation that he was so called because, 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call Maland. — Kda- 
cion de los Reyes de Hanmiz, 45. 

1859. “As regards the immigra.ti<ni of 
the Wagemu (Ajenii, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Wasawahili 
derives its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated 
to Shangaya, a district near the OvA Ri^’er, 
and founded the town of Malindi (d/c- 
linda)Y — Burton, in J. B. G. S. xxix. 51. 

Mem-SaMb, s. This singular ex- 
ample of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a Enropoan 
married ladj'" in the Bengal Ih'esideut^y ; 
the first portion representing nudani. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombaj\ »S(ie 
Borisani. 

Mendy, s. Hind. ; theidant 
Laiosonia alba, Lam., of the N. O. 
Lythraceae, strongly resombling the 
English privet in appoanmco, and 
common in gardens. It is this jdant 
whoso leaves afford the henna, tised so 
much in Mahoinmeclaii countries for 
dyeing the hands, &c., and also in the 
process of dyeing the hair. Mehndl is, 
according to Royle, the Cyprus of the 
ancients (seo Fliny, xii. 24). It is also 
the campliire of Canticles i. 14, wherry 
the margin of A.Y. has erroneously 
cypress for cypnts. 

c. 1817. . his house and ga-rden 

might be known from a thousand others by 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
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was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge. 
J^lkenvood's Stories^ ed. of 1873, p. 71. 

Mercffl, Marcal, s. Tam. marahMl, 
a grain measure in use in the Madras 
Presidency, and formerly raiying much, 
in diftereht localities, though the most 
usual was=?12 sers of grain. Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = 5^5 of a garce (q.v.)* 

1554. (hTegapatam) “Of ghee {mamteiga) 
and oil, oneniercaris = 2h canadasd’^'—A. 
If unes, 36. 

1803. “. . . take care to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 seers.” — 
Wellrngtoii Desp, (ed. 1837) ii. 85. 

Mergui, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
British Burma mth its town ; annexed 
with the rest of what used to be called 
the “Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824-26. The name is pro- 
bably of Siamese origin : the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit {Sir A. 
BJiayre)* 

1568. “ Tenasari la quale h Citta delle 
region! del regno di Sion, posta infra terra 
due o tre maree sopra vn gran fiume . . . 
ed oue il fiume entra in mare e vna villa 
chiamata Mergi, nel porto della quale ogn’ 
anno si caricano alcune navi di verzino 
(see brazib-iyooc^ and sappan-wooc?), di nipa 
(q.v.), di helmin (see benjamin), e qualche 
poco di garofalo, macis, noci. . . d^—Ges. 
Fcderici in Eamus., iii. 327 v. 

Milk-bush, Milk-hedge, s. Bu-’ 

pliorhia Tirucalliy L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

1780. “ Thom hedges are sometimes 

jilaced. in gardens, but in the fields the milk 
bnsh is most commonly used. . . . when 
.squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have his liead and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.” — 
Mimro’s Narr, 80. 

Minicoy, n.p. Minikai. An island 
intermediate between the Maidive and 
Laccadive group. Politically it be- 
longs to the latter, being the property 
ef the Ali Baja of Oannanore, but the 
people and their language are Mal- 
divian. The poimlation in ISYl was 
2800. One-sixth of the adults had 
perished in a cyclone in 1867. A light- 
house is now (1883) being erected on 
the island. This is probably the island 

^ A Fortiigiiese measure of about 8 pints. 


intended by MiiVm in that ill-edited 
book the E. T. of T'ulifat al-Miijdhidm, 

Misree, s. Sugar candy. Misn, 
‘ Egyptian, from Jfwr, Egypt, show- 
ing the original source of supply. See 
under Sugar, 

1810. “The sugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known by the name of miscery, 
bears a price suited to its quality .... It 
is usually made in small conical pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. e2^Qh.d^— Williamson, F.if. 
ii. 134. 

Missal, s.^ Hind.; from Arab. 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular case bkore 
a court. 

Mobed, s. Pers. mubid, a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
the Pehlevi magd^pat = ‘Lord Magus.’ 

Mocuddum, s. Hind, from Ar. 
rtvukaddam, ‘praepositus,’ a head-man. 
The technical ai)plications are many; 
e.g. to the headman of a village, respon- 
sible for the realization of the revenue 
(v, lumberdar); to the local head of 
a caste {v. chowdry); to the head- 
man of a body of peons, or of a gang 
of labourers (y. Mate), &c., &c. (See 
further detail in WiIso7i,) Cobarruvias 
{Tesoro de la Lmigim Castella^iay 1611) 
gives Almocaden, “Capitan de Infan- 
teria.” 

c. 1347. “ . . . . The princess invited . . . 
the tandail or mukaddam of the crew, and 
the aipalmldr or mukaddam of the archers.” 
--'Xhri, 

1538. “0 Mocadao da mazmorra q era 

o carcereiro d’aquella prisao, tanto q os vio 
mortos, deu logo rebate disso ao Guazil da 
justi9a. , — Pinto, cap. vi. 

^ “ The Jaylor, which in their language 

is called Mocadau, repairing in the morning 
to us, and finding our ,two companions 
dead, goes away in all haste therewith 
to acquaint the Gauzil, which is as 
the Judg with us.” — Cogan’s TransL, 

p. 8. 

15-54. “E a hum naique, com seys piaes 


This passage is also referred to undt'.r 
Nacoda. The French translation rinis as fol- 
l()^y^:— -“Cette princesse invita . . . le tewVil on 
‘general des pietons,’ et le avpalmlar ou ‘general 
des archers.’ ” In answer to a query, our friend, 
Prof. Rohertson Smith writes : “'^J’he wor<l is 
rijal, and this may he used either as the i)liiral of 
nipd, ‘ man,’ or as the pi. of rajiU ‘ inetoii.’ But 
foreman, or ‘praei)Ositiis ’of tlje*‘incu' {mnlcadthm 
is not well rendered ‘ general '), is just as j)Ossihle.” 
And, if as possible, much more reasonabi<\ Bu- 
laurier (J. Js. ser. iv. tom, ix.) renders n'Jdl here 
“ sailors.” See also article Tindal ; and' see the 
quotation under the present article from Bocarro 
MS. 
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(peons) e hniii mocadao, com seys tochas, 
hum bdy de sombreiro, dous mainatos,” etc. 
BotdhOi Tomho, 57. 

1567. . . . “furthermore that no infidel 

shall serve as scrivener, shroff {mrrafo)^ 
mocadam {mocaildQ)^ naique, peon {pklo), 
parpatrim (see perpotim), collector of dues, 
< 7 or?’rfddo?', interpreter, procurator or solicitor 
in court, nor in any other office or charge in 
which he can in any way hold authority over | 
Christians.” — Decree of the Sacred Ooimcil ' 
of Goa, Dec. 27. In Arch. Port. Oriental., | 
fascic. 4. I 

1644. ^ ‘ Each vessel carries forty mariners i 
and two mocadons.” — Bocarro, MS. ! 

1672. “II Hucadamo, cosi chiamano li j 
Padroni di queste barche.” — P. Vimenz. ■ 
Mctria, 3d ed. 459. 

1870. “This headman was called the 
Mohaddam, in the more Northern and 
Eastern Systems of Land Ten- 

?f/re (Oobden Club), 163. 

Moccudduma, S. Hind, from Arab. 
mukaddama, a joiece of business : 
but especially a suit at la-w. 

Modelliar, Modliar, s. Used in 
the Tamil districts of Ceylon (and 
formerly it •would appear on the Con- 
tinent) "for a natiye head-man. It is 
also a caste- title, assumed by certain 
Tamil people who style themselves 
Budras (an honourable assumption in 
the South). Tam. mudaliydr ; an 
honorific plural from mudali, ‘a chief.’ 

c. 1350. “When I was staying at 
Columbum (Quilon) with those Clxristian 
chiefs who are called Hodilial, and are the 
owners of the pepper, one morning there 
came to me . . . de MaTignolli, in 

Gathmj, kG.,ii.Z%\. 

1522. “And in opening this foundation 
they found about a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, white- washed within, as if 
newly made, in which they found part of 
the bones of the King who was converted 
by the holy Apostle, who the. natives said 
they heard was called Tani (Tami) mudo- 
lyar, meaning in their tongue ‘ Thomas 
Servant of Q-od.’ ” — Qorrea, ii. 726. 

1544. . apud Praefectum locis illis 

c(uem Mudeliarem vulgo nuncupant.” — 
8. Fr. Xaverii Epistolae, 129. 

1607. “ On the part of Dom Fernando 

Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re- 
ceived a petition stating his services.”— 
PfUer of K. Philip III. in L, das Monroes, 

1616, “These entered the Kingdom of j 
Candy . . , and had an encounter with the ' 
enemy^ at Matale, where they cut off five- : 
and-thirty heads of their people and took 
certain araches and modiliares who are : 
chiefs among them, and who had , , . de- ' 
sorted and gone over to the enemy as is the I 
way of the Chingalas.^^ — Bocarro, 495. , 


1648. “The 5 August followed from 
Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain , . . 
in order to inspect the slni)s.”— Ftm 
hergeds Voyage, 33. 

1685. “The Modeliares . . . and other 
great men among them jait on a shirt and 
doublet, which those of low caste may not 
wear.’*— JKfcVo, f. 46. 

1708. “ Mon Reverend Pbre. Vous etes 
tenement accoCitume a vous ineler des 
affaires de la Compagnie, que non ohstant 
la pribre que Je vous ai reitdree plusieurs 
fois de nous laisser en repos, je ne suis pas 
dtonne si vous prenez parti dans I’affaire de 
Lazaro ci-devant courtier et Modeliar de la 
Compagnie.”— i7or5eri, MdmoU'es, i. 274. 

1726. “ Modelyaar, This is the same as 
Captain.” — Valentijn (Ceylon), JXarms pf 
Officers, &c., 9. 

1810. “We .... arrived at Barbareen 
about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erected a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prepared an excellent 
collation.” — Maria Graham, %. 

Mofussil, s., also used adjectively, 
^^*Tbe provinces,” — the country sta- 
tions ^ and districts, as contra-dis- 
tingmsbed from the ‘ Presidency;’ or, 
relatively, the rural localities of a dis- 
trict as contradistinguished from the 
‘ Sudder ’ or chief station, which is the 
residence of the district authorities. 

Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the 
Mofussil, he means anywhere in Bengal 
ou^t of Calcutta; if one at Benares talks 
of going into "the Mofussil he means 
going anywhere in the Benares division 
or district (as the case might he) out 
of the city and^ station of Benares. 
And so over India. 

The word (Hind, from Arab.) mu- 
fassal means |>roperly ‘separate, de- 
tailed, particular,’ and hence ‘ provin- 
cial,’ as mufassal ^addlat, a ‘ provincial 
court of justice.’ This indicates the 
way in which the word came to liuvo 
the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspaper, under the name of The 
MofussiHte, was started at Meerut, 
by Mr, John Lang, author of “Too 
Clever by Half,” &c., and endured for 
many years, 

1781. , . a gentleman lately arrived 

from the Moussel ” (plainly a misprint).— 
Mickfs Bengal Gazette, March 31. 

,, “A gentleman in the Mofussil, 
Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke his. 
leg . . , i5W., June 30. 

1810, “ Either in the Presidency or in 

the Mofussil ^’‘—Williamson, V.M., 

ii. 499. 

1830. , the Mofussil newspapers, 

which I have sien, though generally dis- 
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ptised to ciivil at all the acts of the Govern- 
incnt, have often si)oken favourably of the 
measure. B. Macaulay, Life, kc. i. 
399. 

Mogul, n.p. This name should pro- 
perly iiicaii a person of the great 
uoiaad race of Mongols, called in 
Persia, cSrc., Mnylials; hut in India it 
has come, in connexion with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather Turk, family of Baber, to 
he applied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the 'W. and 
N.W. of India, excej^t the Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the Mu- 
yhal Irani, of Pers. origin (who is a 
Shia), and the M. Turam of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Bey is the 
chamcteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
3iame, as Klian is of the Pathfin’s. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Moyids or Muglials constitute a 
•strongly marked caste. 

In Portuguese writers Mogol or Moyor 
is often used for “ Hindostfin ” or the 
territory of the Great Mogul — see 
under next article. 

In the quotation from Baber below 
the name still retains its original ap- 
plication. The passage illustrates the 
tone ill which Baber always speaks of 
his kinched of the Steppe, much as 
Lord Clyde used sometimes to speak 
of “ confounded Scotchmen.” 

1247, “ Terra quaedatn est in partibus 
orientis , . . quae Mongal nominatur. 
Haec terra quondam xjopulos quatuor i 
habiiit: xmus Yeka Mongal, id est magni 
Mungali. . . '^—Joannis de Plano Carpini 
Bint Monyalorum, G45. 

1253. “Licit nobis supradictus Coiac 
* . . . ‘ Nolite dicere quod dominus noster 
nit christianus. Non est christianus, sed 
Moal quia enim nomen christianitatis 
videtur ei.s nomcn cujusdem gentis .... 
volenteH nomen suum, hoc est Moal, exal- 
tare super omne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
TartariP — Jthi. Willielmi de Riihruk, 259. 

1298. . Mnngul, a name sometimes 

applied to the Tartars.”— ilfa?*co Polo, i. 
270 (2nd ed.) 

c. 1300. “ Ipsi verb dicunt se descendisse 
'de Gog et Magog. Vnde ipsi dicuntnr 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vocabulo MayoyolV* 
— liicolduB de Monte Cruets, in Per, Quatmr, 

p. 118. ' 

C.1308. 

***0 5e Noya ? . . , .oq a[ia irK^LCrraiq Swafiecnv 
ofxoyewj' Toxap<ov, ovq avrol Movyovktovg 
Xiyovcri, i^ancerraXeLq eif rC>v /caret ra? Kao-rrCw; 
•apx6vru}v Tov yevQvq ovq KdviSaq (rrofid^ovcriu .” — 

Geory, Pachymeres, de Mich, PalaeoL, lib, v. 
c. 1340, “ In the first place from Tana to 


Gintarclian may be 25 days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will 'find 
plenty of Moccols, that is to say of armed 
troo])0rs.’- — Peyolottt, on the Land Koute to 
Cathay, in Cathay, kc., ii. 287. 

c. 1500. “ The ^ Moghul troops, which 

had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to light, but instead of fighting, ])etook 
themselves to dismounting and plundering 
my own peoj^le. Nor is this a solitary 
instance; such is the uniform xxractice of 
these wretches the Moghuls ; if they 
defeat the enemy they instantly seize the 
booty ; if they are defeated, they plunder 
and 'dismount their own allies, and betide 
what may, carry off the spoil.” — Bahcr, 93. 

1534. “And whilst Badiir was there in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger from 
the King of the Mogores of the kingdom of 
Bely, called Bobor Mirza. ” —Gor/’t’o, iii. 
571‘ 

153G. “Bicti Mogores vel a poxmlis 
Ir’ersarum Mogoribus, vel quod nunc 
Tnrkae k Persis Mogores a].)pellantur.”— 

! Let. from K. John III. to Pope Paul III, 

1555. “ Tartavia, other wyse called Mon- 
gal, As Vinceiitius wryteth, is in that 
parte of the earthe, where the Easte and 
the nortlie joine together.” — W. Watreman, 
Pardle of Facio^ins. 

1503. “ This Kingdom of Bely is very 
far inland, for the northern part of it 
marches with the territory of Coracone 
(Khorasan). . . . The Mogores, whonr wo 
call Tai’tars, conquered it more than 30 
years ago. . . .” — Garcia, f. 34. 

c, 1050. “ Now shall I tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Monghol.' . . 
And the Euler (Ghinghiz Khan) said. . . . 

‘ I will that this people Bbde, resembling a 
X)recious crystal, which even to the comple- 
tion of my enteiqinse hath shown the great- 
est fidelity in every peril, shall take the 
name of Koke (Blue) Monghol. . . 
Hanany Betzen, by Schmidt, jDp. 57 and 71. 

1741. “ Ao mesmo temi'io que a ]mz sc 
ajusterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
e Marata.” — Bosque jo das Possessoes Portmi. 
na Orleate — Loeimentos Gomprovativos, iii. 
21 (Lisbon, 1853). 

1704. “Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranies or Tooranies, come to offer their 
services should be received on the aforesaid 
terms.” — Paper of Ay'tkles sent to IMajor 
Munro by the Mawah, in Long, 300. 

c. 1773. “ . . . the news-writers of Eai 
Broog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the besiegers, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls,”— of 
Hydiir, 317. 

1800. “I xiuslied forward ‘the whole of 
the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body. . . J—Sir A. Wellesley to Munro, 
Munrd’s Life, i. 268. 

1803. ^ “ The Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
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to keep the pindarries at a greater dis- 
tance.” — Wellinffton, ii. 281. 

In these last three quotati^is the temi is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855. ‘‘The Moguls and others, who at 
tlie present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these people (Burmese 
Mahoiimiedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical heterodoxies .” — Mmion to Ava 
151. ■ 

^ Mogul, The Great, n. p. Some- 
times ‘ T/ie Mogul ’ simply. The name 
by which the Kings of Dehli of the 
TIoiise of Timni^were popularly styled, 
first by the Portuguese (o grao Mogor) 
and after them by Europeans gener- 
ally. It was analogous to the Sophy, 
(q. V.) as applied to the Kings of Persia, 
or to the ‘ Great Turk ’ ajDplied to the 
Sultan of Trnhey. Indeed the latter 
phrase was probably the model of 
the present one. 

As noticed under the preceding 
article, Mogol, Mogor , and also MogoU 
Man are applied among old writers to 
the dominions of the Great Mogul. We 
haye found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Mughal 
is thus used in the Amisli-i^Mahfil 
below, and Mogolistan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form 
that Europeans would not have in- 
vented, See quotations from Thevenot, 
here and under Mohwa. 

c. 1563. “ Ma gik dodici anni il gran 
Ma^ol Be Moro d’Agra et del Deli . . . 
ai h impatronito di tutto il Begno de Cam- 
baia.”— F. di Messer Cesarc Fedevici, 
Eammio, iii. 

1572. 

“ A este o Bei Canibayco soberbissimo 
Fortaleza dark iia rica Dio ; 

Porque contra o Mogor poderosissimo 
Lhe ajude a defender o senhorio. . . 

(kmoes, x. 64, 
Englished by Burton : 

“ To him C'ambaya’s King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wealthy Diu the famous 
fort, 

that he may gain against the Grand 
^ Mogor 

’spite his stupendous power, your 
firm support, ...” 

1615.^ “Nam praeter Magnum Mogor 
ciii hodie potissima illius pars subjecta est ; 
(}ui^ turn quidem Mahoineticae religioni 
deditus emt, quamuis earn modo cane et 
angne peius detestetur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahometana sacra coleret.” — 
Jm'ric, i. 58. 

, p prosecuting my travaile 

f)y land, I entered the confines of the 
great Mogor. . . Dc Monfart, 15. 

1016. “ It is in the country of Bama, a 


I p'i^e^newly subdued by the Mogul.”— 

_ 1616. “ The Seuerall Kingdom es an d Pro^ 
unices subject to the Great Mogoil Sha 
behn Gehangier.”— /rf. in Furdms, i. 578. 

. . .The base cowardice of 
which j)eoi)le hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu- 
guese would beat three of his people .... 
and he wmuld further add that one English- 
man would beat three Portuguese. The 
truth is that those Portuguese, especially 
those^ which are bc>rn in those Indian 
colonies ... are a very low poor-spirited 
people. . . .”—Tm-y,ed. 1777, 153. 

1623. “ The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whom Guzerat is now 
subject . . . although he is a Mahometan 
(yet imt altogether that, as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one 
kind of people and the other.” — P. {Mia 
Valle, ii. 510. 

1644. “The King of the inland country, 
on the confines of this island and fortress of 
Diu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East.” — Bocarvo, MS, 

1653. “Mogol est vn terine des Indes 
qui signifie blanc, et quand nous disons le 

f raud Mogol, que les Indieiis appellent 
chah Geanne Boy du monde, e’est qu’il 
est effectiuement blanc . . . nous rappellons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, comnie nous 
appellons le Boy des Ottomans grand 
Turq.” — Be la BouUaye-le-Ooux, ed. 1657, 
pp. 549-550. 

1665. 

“. . . . Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s 
throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings ; and thence 
To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. . 

Paradise Lost, xi, 

c. 1665. “L’Empire du Grand-Mogol, 
qu’on noinme particulierement le Mogoli- 
stan, est le jdus (litendu et le plus ])uissant 
des Boiaumes des Indes. . . . Le Grand- 
Mogol vient en ligne directe de Tamerlan, 
dont les descendants qui se sont dtablis aux 
Indes, se sont fait api)eller Mogols. ...” 

— Thevenot, v. 9. 

1672. “In these beasts the Great 
Mogul takes his pleasure, and on a stately 
Elej^hant he rides in person to the arena 
where they fight.” — Baldaeus (Germ, ed.), 

1673. “It is the Flower of their Ein- 
peror’s Titles to he called the Great Mogul, 
Bnrrore (read Burrow, see Fryer’s Index) 
Mogul Podeshar, who ... is at present 
Aureyi ZechP— Fryer, 195. 

1716. “ Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
say ‘ Head and King of the Circumcised, * 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies circumcised.” (!) — Bluteau, s. vt 

1727. “ Having made what Observations 
I could, of the Empire of Persia, I’ll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Industan, or the 
Great Mogul’s Empire.” — A, Ham, i. 115, 
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1780. “ There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing i 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Great 
Mogul.” — Letter of T, Munro in Life^ i. 27. 

1783. “ The first potentate sold by the 
Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
— the descendant of Tamerlane.” — Burke, 
Speech on Fooch F. L Bill, iii. 458. 

1786. “That Shah Alliim, the prince 
commonly called the Great Mogul, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or ^lately was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan. . . — Art.of Charge against Hastings, 

in Burke, vii. 189, 

1807. “ L’Hindoustan est depiiis quelqiie 

temi;)s domind par une multitude de petits 
soiiverains, qui s’arrachent Tun Fautre leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’eux ne reconnait 
comme il faut I’autoritd lejptime du Mogol, 
si ce n’est cependant Messieurs les Anglais, 
lesquels n’ont qms cdssd d’dtre sonmis a son 
obdissance ; en sorte qu’actuellement, c’est 
h dire en 1222 (1807) ils reconnaissent Taii- 
toritd supreme d’Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.”— AraishA-Mahfil, quoted by 
Carcin de Tassy, Mel, Mus. 90. 

Mogul breeches. Apparently an 
early name for what we call long- 
drawers or pyjamas (qq. v.) 

1625. “. . . let him have his shirt on 

and his Mogul breeches ; here are women 
in the house.” — Beaimont and Fletcher, 
The Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

In a picture by Yandyke of William 
1st Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh in July, 1883, the subject 
is represented as out shooting, in a red 
striped shirt and p)y jamas, no doubt 
the “ Mogul breeches” of the period. 

Mohur, Gold, s. The official name 
of the chief gold coin of British India, 
Hind, from Pers. muhr, a (metallic) 
seal, and thence a gold coin. It 
seems possible that the woi'd is taken 
from mihr, ‘the sim,’ as one of the 
secondary meanings of that word is 
‘a golden circlet on the top of an 
umbrella, or the like ’ [Vullcrs), 

The term miihr^ as applied to a coin, 
appears to haye been popular only and 
quasi -generic, not precise. But that 
to which it has been most usually 
applied, at least in recent centuries, is 
a coin which has always been in use 
since the foundation of the Mahomme- 
dan Empire in Hindustan by the 
GhCiil Kings of Ghazni and their freed- 
men, circa a.d. 1200, tending to a 
standard weight of 100 ratis of pure 
gold (v. ruttee), or about 175 grains, 
thus equalling in weight, probably 


intended then to equal ten times in 
yalne, the coin which has for 

more than tftee centuries been called 

rupee. 

There is good ground for regarding 
this as the theory of the system.* But 
the gold coins, especially, haye deviated 
from the theory considerably,* a devia- 
tion which seems to haye commenced 
with the violent innovations of Sul- 
tan Mahommed Tughlak (1325 — 1351) 
who raised the gold coin to 200 grains, 
and diminished the silver coin to 140 
grains, a change which may have been 
connected with the enormous influx 
of gold into Upper India, from the 
plunder of the immemorial accumula- 
tions of the Peninsula in the first 
quarter of the 14th century. After 
this the coin again settled clown in ap- 
proximation to the old weight, inso- 
much that, on taking the weight of 46 
different mohurs from the lists given 
in Prinsep’s Tables, the average of pure 
gold is 167*22 grains. f 

The first gold raohur struck by the 
Company’s Government was issued in 
1766, and declared to he a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. The full weight 
of this coin was 179*66 grs., containing 
149*72 grs. of gold. But it was im- 
possible to render it current at the 
rate fixed; it was called in, and in 
1769 a new mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 1 6 sicca rupees. The 
weight of this was 190*773 grs. (ac- 
cording to Begn. of 1793, 190*894), 
and it contained 190*086 grs. of goM. 
Eegiilation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mohurs to he a legal, 
tender m all public and private trans- 
actions. Eegn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that “ it has been 
thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the 
gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in order to 
raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
! 14*861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur mil still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 


* So.e Cathay, Szc., x>p. ccxlvii-ccl. ; and Mr. E. 
Thomas, PatJuin Kings of Delhi, passim,. 

t The average was taken as follows : — (1). We 
took the whole of the weight of gold in the list at 
p. 43 (“Table of the Gold Coins of India,”) with 
tlie omission of four pieces which are exeeiition- 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-four i)ieces 
in the list at p. 50 (“Sni^plenientary Table ”), 
omitting two exceptional cases, and divided by the 
whole numher of coins so taken. See the tables at 
end of Thomas’s ed. of Pnns&'ds Essays. 
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new gold nioliur was to weigh 204*710 
grs. containing fine gold 187*651 grs. 
Once more Act xvii. of 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to he coined at 
Indian mints should he (with proi)or- 
tionate subdivisions) a gold moaur or 
“15 rupee piece ” of the weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold; and declared also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward he a 
legal tender of payment in any of the 
territories of the E. I. Company. 

There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend ( W. Simpson, the accom- 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohr was a corruption of ‘ ffol 
p.e. ‘round’) mo/ir, indicating a dis- 
tinction from the square mohrs of some 
of the Dehli IGngs. But this we take 
to he purely fanciful. 

1690. “The Crold Moor, or Grold Eoupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver; and 
the Silver Roiipie at Two Shillings Three 
Pence.” — Ovington, 219. 

1726. “There is here only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver Bopi/es, 
Pegseti and other money are struck."” — 
VaUntvjn^ v. 166. 

1758. “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chest for immediate expenses,” 
— Omc, ii. 364 (1803). 

1785. “Malver, hairdresser from Europe, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &:c. He will also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate price.”* — 
In Set07i~K(tn\ i. 119. 

1797. “ Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 lacs of rupees, 
and 8000 gold Mohurs for me, of which I was 
to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your Ladyship the gold.” — Letter in Jftm 
of Lord TeignmoiUli^ i. 410. 

1809. “I instantly presented to her a 
iiazur of nineteen gold mohurs in a white 
handkerchief.” — Lord Yalentia^ i. 100. 

1811. “Some of his fellow passengers 
.... offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” — Morton- s Life of Leyden, 83. 

1829. “I heard that a private of the 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed the very 
iioses of the prize-agents, with 500 gold ■ 
mohurs (sterling 1000^.) in his hat or cap.” 
— John Shipp, ii. 226. 

Mokurnim, s. Ar, Muharram 


Was this ignorance, or slang ? Though slave- 
hoys arc occasionally mentioned, there is no indi- 
cation that slaves wore at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time in European 
families. 


(‘sacer’), properly the name of the 
1st month of the Mahommedan lunar 
year. But in India the term is applied 
to the^ period of fasting and public 
mourning observed during that month 
in commemoration of the death of Ha- 
san and of his brother Husain (a.d. 
669 and 680)^, and which terminates in 
the ceremonies of the \isMlrd--a, com- 
monly however known in India as 
“ the MoImrramP For a full account 
of these ceremonies see IJerhlots,, 
Qmioon^e-Islam, 2d ed. 98-148. And 
see in this book Hobson-Jobson. 

1869. Mtedu Martyr ede Mumin . . . 
On la nomine g<5neralement Muharram du 
nom du mois . . . et plus sptkialement: 
DaAd, mot persan d4riv(5 de dah ‘ dix,’. . . 
les denominations viennent de ce que la 
! fete de Hu<;ain dure dix Jours.”~-6krr(;ia de 
I Tassy, Lei, Mus. ii. 31. 

Mohwa, Mhowa, Mowa, s. Hind. 
&c. Qiiahnu or maJmu (vSkt. madJmka) 
the large oak-like tree Bassla latifolia,* 
Eoxb. (Nat. Ord. Sapofaceae), also the 
flower of this tree from which a spirit is 
distilled, and the spirit itself. It is said 
that the Mahwa flower is now largely 
exported to France for the manufac- 
ture of Uqtteurs. The tree, in groups, 
or singly, is common all over Central 
India in the lower lands, and, more 
sparsely, in the Gangetic provinces. 

c. 1665. “ Les bornes du Mogolistan et 
de Golconde sont plantees k environ une 
lieue et demie de Calvar. Ce sont des 
arbres qu’on appelle Mahoua ; ils marquent 
la deniikre terre clu Mogol.” — Thcvenot, v, 
200 . 

1810. . . the number of shops where 

Toddy, Mowah, Pariah Arracli, &c., are 
served out, absolutely incalculable.”— 
Williamson, F.iltf., ii. 153. 

1814. “The Mowah . . . attains the 
size of an English oak . . . and from the 
beauty of its foliage, makes a conspicuous 
appearance in the landscape.”— Forces, Or„ 
ifm., ii. 452. 

1871. “ The flower . . . [xnssesses ^con-r 
siderable substance, and a sweet but sickly 
taste and smell. It is a favourite article of 
food with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindiis ; but its main use is in 
the distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed being Mhowa. The 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed ^ by- 
age, is by no means of despicable (luality, 
resembling in some degree Irish whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man. . , 
—Forsyth, Highlands of 0. India, 75. 


Moodeen Sheriff (SuppU. to the Pharimcopoeia 
of India) says thattlieJlfuAu’ain question 
longifom, and the wild Mahwa Basskt lati/oUa, 
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Mole-isiam, n.p. Tlie title applied 
to a oertain class of rustic Mafioin- 
iiiodrins or f/Masf-Maliommedans in 
Guzerat, said to liave been forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan IMiilimtld Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ I’rince of Cambay.” We are igno- 
rant of the true ortnograj)by or mean- 
ing of tlie term. 

Moiey, s. A kind of (so-called wet) 
cuiry used in tbe Madras Presidency, 
a large amount of coco-nut being one 
of the ingredients. The word is a 
corruption of * Malay ; ’ the dish being 
simply a bad imitation of one used by 
the jMalays. 

Molly, or (better) Mallee, s. Hind. 
mill, ‘a gardener,’ or a member of 
tlio caste wliich furnishes gardeners. 
Wo sometimes have heard a lady from 
the Bengal Presidency sj^eak of the 
daily homage of “ the Molly with his 
dolly,” viz., of the mall with his ddU 
(see dolly). 

In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find — 

‘‘ House il/o?/?/ ... ... 2Es.” 

In Long, 182. 

Moluccas, n.p. The SSpice Islands,’ 
strictly speaking the five Clove Is- 
lands, lying to the west of Gilolo, and 
by name Ternate {TarnCiti), Tidore 
(Tidori), Mortir, Makian, andBachian. 
But the ai>plication of the name has 
been extended to all the islands now 
under Dutch rule, between Celebes 
and H. Guinea. There is a Dutch 
governor residing at Amboyna, and 
the islands are divided into 4 resi- 
dencies, viz. : Amboyna, Banda, Ter- 
nate, and Manado. The origin of the 
name Molucca, or Maluco as the Por- 
tuguese called it, is not recorded ; hut 
it must have been that by which the 
islands were Iniown to the native 
traders at the time of the Portuguese 
discoveries.* The early accounts often 
dv'cll on the fact that each island (at 
least throe of them) had a king of its 
own. Possibly they got the (Ar.) name 
of JcmraUal^3IuJuh, ^ The Isles of the 
Hings.’ 

Since the above was written I see 
that Yalentijn probably entertained 
the same view of the derivation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
saying : 

‘‘There are many who have written of 
the Moluccos and o/ Kings, but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who has 
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given an exact view of the subject ” [Beel, i. 

Mol. 3). 

And on the next page he says : 

‘‘ Por what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not Jiere say ; for we 
shall do this circumstantially w’^hen ^ve shall 
speak of the Molukse Kings and their 
customs.” 

But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of ^ this intention, though 
probably it exists in that continent of a 
work somewhere. We have also just 
seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from the quarry of Yalentijn. 
This is an article by Dr. Yan Mus- 
sebenbroek in tbe Proceedings of the 
International Geogr. Congress at Ye- 
nice in 1881 (ii. pp. o96, seqq.), in 
which he traces the name to the same 
origin. He aj^pears to imply that the 
chiefs were known among themselves 
as Molokos, and that^ this term was 
substituted for the indigenous Kolano, 
or King. “ Oe iiom, ce titre resterent, 
et furent m(^me pen a pen employes, 
non seulement pour les chefs, mais 
aussi j)our I’etat m^me. A la longue 
les lies et les 4tats des Molokos devin- 
rent les Isles et les 6tats Molokos.” 
There is a good deal that is question- 
able, however, in this writer’s deduc- 
tions and etymologies. 

c. 1430. “Has (Javas) ultra xv dierum 
cursu duae reperiuntur insulae, orientem 
versus. Altera Sandai appeliatur, in qua 
nuces muscatae et maces ; altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua sola gariofali producuntur.” 
— N. Conti in Foggivs. 

1510. “ We disembarked in the island of 
Monoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited.” — Varthema,' 24.Q. 

1514. “ Further on is Timor, wdience 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red; and further on still are the Maine, 
whence come the cloves. The bark of these 
trees I am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is ; and so are the flowers .”— cjf 
(xiovanni da EmpolL m Archivio Stor. ItaL, 

p. 81. 

1515. “Prom Malacca ships and junks 
ai’e come with a great quantity of si)ice, 
cloves, mace,^ nut(meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered: 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land with 
the rod. ’Tis a land of much meat, oranges,, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us ... . God be praised for 
such favour, and such grand things !” — 
Another letter of do,, iMd. pj). 85-86. 

1516. “ Beyojid these islands, 25 leagues; 
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t<>\rards the north-east, there" are five 
iwlands, c»ne before the other, which are 
called the islands of Maluco,^ in which all 
the cloves grow .... Their Kings are 
Moors, and the first of them is called 
Baelian, the second Maquian, the third is 
called Motil, the fourth Tidory, and the 
fifth Ternatu . . . every year the peoifie of 
Malaca and' Java come to these islands to 
ship clo\-es. . . — Barbosa, 201-202. 

1521. “ Wednesday the 6th of November 
. . . . we discovered four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
the east. The pilot who had remained with 
us told us these were the Maluco islands, 
for which we gave thanks to God, and to 
comfort ourselves we discharged all our 
artillery .... since we had passed 27 
months all but two days always in search of 
Maluco.” — Figafetta, Voyage of MageUan 
(Hak. Soc.), 124. 

1553. “We know by our voyages that 
this part is occupied by sea and by land 
cut up into many thousand islands', these 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of the Earth .... and 
111 the midst of this great multitude of 
islands are those called Maluco .... 
(These) five islands called Maluco .... 
stand all within sight of one another em- 
bracing a distance of 25 leagues .... we 
do not call them Maluco because they have 
no other names ; and we call them five 
because in that number the clove grows 
naturally .... Moreover we call them in 
combination Maluco, as here among us we 
^3eak of the Canaries, the Terceiras, the 
Cabo- Verde islands, including under these 
names many island? each of which has a 
name of its own ,” — Barr os, III., v. 5. 

,, ‘b . . li molti viaggi dalla citth di Xiis- 
bona, e dal mar rosso a Calicut, et insino alle 
SColucche, done nascono le spezierie.” — 
U, B.Emmisio, Fref. sop7n il Zibro del Magn, 
M, Marco Polo. 

1665. 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried^ 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spic.y dimgs. . . . .” 

Famdise Lost, ii, 

IConegar, s. The title of the head- 
man of a village in the Tamil country; 
the same aspclfd (Patel) in the Deccan, 
&c. The word is Tamil matn yakhdran, 
‘ an overseer.’ 

1707. “Ego Petrus Manicaren, id est 
Villarum. J)hspecto7\ . . — In Noidjert, 

Mem., i. 390, note. 

1717. “ Towns and villages are governed 
by inferior Officers. . . . maniakarer 
(Mayors or Bailiffs) who hear the com- 
plaints.” — Phillips, Account, &c., 83. 

Monkey-hread Tree, s. The Bao- 
bab, A (iansorda digitata, L. “a fantas- 
tic-looking tree with immense elephant- 


ine stem and small twisted hraiiehes, 
laden in the rains with largo white 
flowers; found all along the coast of 
Western India, but whether introduced; 
hy the Mahommedans from Africa, 
or by ocean-currents wmfting its largo 
light fruit, full^ of seed, a, cross from 
shore to shore, is a nice speculation. 
A sailor once picked up a large seedy 
fruit in the Indian Ocean off Bombay, 
and brought it to me. It was very 
rotten, hut I planted the seeds. It 
turned out to ,be Kigelia pinnata of 
E. A-frica, and propagated so rapidly 
that in a few yeai*s I introduced it all 
over the Bombay Presidency. The 
Baobab however is generally found 
most abundant about the old ports 
frequented hy the early Mahommedan 
traders” {Sir G. Birdtuood, MB.), 

We may add that it occurs sparsely 
about Allahabad, where it was intro- 
duced apparently in the Mogul time ; 
and in the Gangetic valley as far E. 
as Calcutta, but always plwrded. There 
are, or were, noble s])ecimens in the 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, and in 
Mr. xirthur Grote’s garden at AlipCun 

Monsoon, s. ^ The name given to» 
the periodical wdnds of the Indian seas^ 
and of the seasons wdiich they affect 
and characterize. The original word is 
the Arabic bseason,’ wdiichthe 

Portuguese corrupted into mon^do, and 
our peojde into moiisooii. Dictionaries 
(except Dr, Badger’s) do not appa- 
rently give the Arabic word maiiMm 
the technical sense of monsoon. But 
there can be no doubt that it had that 
sense among the Ai’ah pilots from 
whom the Portuguese adopted the word. 
This is shown by the quotations from 
the Turkish Admiral Sidi ’Ali. 

“ The rationale of the term is well 
put in the Beirut IfqhU, which says : 
‘ Mausim is used oi‘ anything that 
comes round but once a year, like the 
festivals. In Lebanon the mausim is 
the season of working wdth the silk,’ — 
which is the important season there, as 
the season of navigation is in Yemen.”* 
W. P. S. 

The Spaniards in ximerica wmald 
seem to have a word for sectson iu 
analogmxs use for a recurring wind, 
as may he gathered from Tom Cringle*"^ 

“ Don Kicardo kegau to fret and most 
awfully— ‘Beginning of tlie why, w{^ 

may not get away for a week, and all the ships. 
wiU be back in their loading.* —Ed. iSve.. 
p. 309. 



Moodiulka, s. Hind. muchalMot 
muclialka. A written, obligation or 
bond. For special technical uses see 
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TIio Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ Masser 
(below), calls the monsoons U tempi. 
And the quotation from Grarcia De Orta 
shows that in his time the Portuguese 
sometimes used the word for season 
without any aj^parent reference to the 
wind. Though moncao is general 
with the Portuguese ’writers of the 
Kith centuiy, the historian Diogode 
Couto always writes moucao, and it 
is possible that the n came in, as in 
some other cases, by a habitual mis- 
reading of the written u for n. Lin- 
schoton in Dutch (lo96) has monssoyn 
■and monssoen (p. 8). It thus seems 
probable that we get oiu* monsoon 
through the Dutch. The latter in 
modern times seem to have commonly 
:ado])tod the French form mousson. 

We see below [Ges. Feder.) that 
Monsoon was used as synommious 
with “the half year,” and so it is still 
in S. India. 


1505. “ De qui passano el colfo de 

'Colocut die sono leghe 800 de pacizo 
'(? passeggio) : a.s])ettano li che sono 

nel principio dell’ Autano, e. con le cole 
fatte (?) iiassano .” — Leonardo dl CcC Masser. 
26. 


1553. “. . . . and the more, because the 
voyage from that region of Malaca had to 
be made by the prevailing wind, which they 
•call moncao, which was now near its end. 
If they should lose eight days they would 
have to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.” — 
Barros, Dec. II.,liv. ii., cap. iv. 

1554. ‘‘The principal winds are four, 
:according to the Arabs, .... but the 
piilots call them by names taken from the 
rising and setting of certain stare, and assign 
them certain limits within which they 
begin or. attain their greatest strength, 
and cease. These winds, limited by space 
and time, are called 

by Sidi ’Ali Kapiiddn, in J. As. Soc. Bemj.. 
iii. 548. 


„ “Be it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless mamiw), 
that is to sa 3 ’‘, the time of voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and that 
the pilots of recent times follow their steps. 
— ” [Much detail on the monsoons follows,) 
--Ibid. 


_ 1563. “ The_ season (moncao) for these 

'(t. e., mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
have m April, but in the other later ones 
in May and J une ; and sometimes they 
•come as a rodolho (as we call it in our 
•country) in October and November.” — 
Garcia^ f. 134 v. 

1568. “Come s’arriua in vna cittJi la 
prima cosa si piglia vna casa a fitto, h 

S er mesi b per anno, seconda che si disegnh 
I starui, e nel Pegh b costume di pigliar- 


-Ges. 


la per Moson, ciob _i)6i’ sei mesi.' 
Federici, in Bamus. iii. 394. 

1585-6. “ But the other goods which 

come by sea have their fixed season, which 
here they call Monzao.” — Sassetti, hi Be 
Gubernatis, p. 204. 

1610. “Oes Monssons ou Muessons 


sont vents qui cliangent pour I’Este ou pour 
I’Hyver de six mois en six mois .” — Pyrard 
de Laval, i i. p. 199 ; see also ii. 110. 

1616 . . . . quos Lusitani patriii, voce 


Moncam indigetant.” — Jarric, i. 46. 

, , Sir T. Roe writes Monson. 


1627. “ Of Corea hee was also told 

that there are many bogges, for which 
cause they have Waggons with broad 
wheeles, to keepe them from sinking, and 
obseruing the Monson or season of the 
wind . . . they have sayles fitted to these 
waggons, and so make their Voyages on 
land.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage^ 602. 

1634. 

“ Partio, vendo que’o tempo em vao gastava, 
E que a moncao di navegar passava.” 

Malaca ConquistadaA'^^-’l^- 

1644. “The winds that blow at Diu 
from, the commencement of the change of 
season in September are sea-breezes, blow- 
ing from time to time from the S., S.W., 
or N.W., with no certain Monsam wind, 
and at that time one can row across to Dio 
with great facility.” — ^Pomn’o, MS. 

c. 1665. “. . . it would be true to say, 
that the sun advancing towards one Pole, 
causeth on that side two great re^lar cur- 
rents, viz., that of the Sea, and that of the 
Air which maketh the Mounson-?i;iu^^, as 
he causeth two opposite ones, when he 
returns towards the other Pole.” — Bernier. 
E. T. 139-140. 


1673. “The northern Monsoons (if I 
may so say, being the name imposed by the 
first Observers, i. c., Motiones) lasting 
hither.” — Fryer, p. 10. 

, , “A constellation by the Portugals 
called dd Elephanto, known by the 
breaking up of the Munsoons, which is the 
last Flory this Season makes.”— -J6W. 48. 

He has also Mossoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690. “Two Mussouns are the Age of a 
Man.” — Bombay Proverb, in Ovmgtonh 
Voyage, p. 142. 

1696. “We thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the next Mossoon.”— 
Bowyear, in Dalrymple, i. 87. 

1783. “ From the Malay word moossin, 
which signifies season.” — Forrest, V. to 
Mergui, 95. 

, , ‘ ‘ Their prey is lodged in England ; 
and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean .” — Burkds Speech on Fox^s 
E. I. Bill, in Works, iii. 468. 
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JFilson. Tlie -word is apparently eitlier 
Turld or Mongol. 

c. 1267. “Five days thereafter judgment 
was held on Husamuddin the astrologer, 
who had executed a muchilkai that the 
death of the Khalif would be the calamity of 
the world .” — EcmmcAs Golden Horde^ 166, 

c. 1280. “ When he (Kubilai Kaan) ap- 

proached his 70tli year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Ohimldn 
to be his representative and declared suc- 
cessor. . . . . The chiefs .... repre- 
sented , . . that though the measure . . . 
was not in accordance with the Yasa and 
customs of the world-conquering hero 
€hinghiz Kaan, yet they would grant a 
mtichilka in favour of Chhnkin’s Kaan- 
ship.’’-~-lF'a&‘sd/’s History , G-erm. by Ham- 
mer, 46. 

c. 1360. “He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imposts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.” — Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, App. p. 
468. 

1818. “ You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B told me that I 

should have 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... I never thought 

of taking a muchalka from Lord B , 

because I certainly never suspected that my 
expenses would .... have been restricted 
to 500 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
my servants and equipage .”— to Mal- 
colnh in Munro’s Life, cC*c., iii. 257. 

Moocliy, s. One who works in 
leather, either as shoemaker or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste, Hind. 
mochl. The caste and name are also 
found in S. India, Telug. mucliche. 
These, too, are workers in leather, but 
also are employed in painting, gilding, 
f- and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

f Mohnrrer, Mohrer, &c., s. A 

: writer in a native .language. Arab. 

- muharrir, ‘ an elegant, correct writer.’ 

The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760) as 
. " Moories, writers.’ 

: Mooktear, s. Properly Hind, from 

i Arab. muhlitdT, ‘chosen,’ but corruptly 

makhtydr. An authorised agent; an 
attorney. Mukhtyar-namaj ‘a power 
of attorney.’ 

1866. “I wish he had been under the 
scaffolding when the -roof of that new 
Outcherry he is building fell in, and killed 
I two mookhtars .” — The IJcnek Bm^f alow {by 

‘ G. 0. Trevelyan), in FraseFs Mag. Ixxiii. 

I p. 218. 

i 1878. “ These were the mookhtyars, or 

Criminal Coui’t attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
<cases, and suggesting answers to all possible 


questions, the whole thing having been pre- 
viously rehearsed at the mookhtyar’s 
house.”— in the MofimiU f 90. 

Moollah,p. Hind . corr. from 

A.rab.^mc^^6ld, a der. from triZd, ‘ pro- 
pinquity^’ This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in virtue of this 
houd the patron and client are both 
called mauld. The idea of patronage 
is in the other senses ; and the word 
conies to mean eventually ‘ a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law.* 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran in a 
house for 40 days after a death. When 
oaths were administered on the Korfin, 
the sex’vitor who held the book was 
called in our courts 3£uUd Kor&nu 
Mulld is also in India the usual Mus- 
sulman term for ‘ a schoolmaster.’ 

1616. “ Their Moolaas employ much 
of their time like Scriueiiers to doe busi- 
iie.sse for others.” — Terry, in Burchas, ii. 
1476. . 

1638. “ While the Body is let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that clone 
all the company retmms to the house of the 
deceased, where the Hollas continue their 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . — Mandelslo, E. T., 63. 

1673. “At Funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the Alchoran.^' — Fryer f 
94. 

1763. “ The Mulla in Indostan superin- 

tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of religious duties .” — Or me, reprint, i. 26, 

1809. “The British Government have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolahs tp read the 
Koran.”— Valentia, i. 423. 

1879. “ struck down by a fa- 

natical crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.” 
— Sat Mev,, No. 1251, jx 484. 

Moolvee, S. Popular Hind. muh\ 
Arab, maulgvl, from same root as 
mulld. A Judge, Doctor of tbo Law, 
<S:c. It is a usual i)rcfix to tlio names 
of learned men and professors of law 
and literature (Mabommedan). 

1784. 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavee 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an urn.” 

N. B. Halhcd, see Calc. Bniew^ 
vol. xxvi. p. 79. 

Moonaul, s. Hind. m.nnCd or mondl 
(it seems to be in no dictionary). The 
LoBOphorus Impeymus, most splendid 
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pcrha2)s of all gaiuo-birds, rivalliiig the 
brilliancy of liuo, and the metallic histre 
of tlie bummiiig-birds on tbe scale of 
tlio turkey. “This splendid pbeasant 
is found tbi'oiigboiit the whole extent 
of the Ilinialayas, from the hills bor- 
dering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ’’ 
(Jrrdoji). “ In the antiimnal and 
winter nronths numbers are generally 
collected in tlio same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
tcixid that each bird appears to be 
alone ” {Ihid.). Can this last circum- 
staiicG point to tlio et^uiiology of the 
name as coun<;cted with (Skt.) muni^ 

‘ an eremite ? ’ 

It was point(‘d out in a note on 
Marvo iWo (1st od. i. 246, 2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the exti'act wliich is giyen below 
from Aolian undoubtedly refers to tbe 
Munah AVe liayo recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated 
by Gr. Cuyier, in a note on Pliny (tom. 
yii. p. 409 of ed. Ajasson do Grrand- 
sagne, Paris, 1830). 

It appears from Jerdon that Monaul 
is popularly aiiplied by Europeans at 
Darjeeling to tbe Sikkim horned 
pheasant Ceriornis saiyra, otherwise 
sometimes called ‘ Ar pfns Pheasant’ 
(q.V.). 

c. A.D. 350.^ “Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, hut instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but flattened out. 
And this tail they train after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and sot it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of tbe hue of the emerald .” — De NaU 
Ani/jicd., xvi. 2. 

Moong, Moongo, s. Or. ‘gveen- 
gram ; ’ Hind. mung. A kind of vetch 
{Phaseolus Mumjo^ L.) in very common 
use over India ; according to Garcia the 
mesce {mash?)oi Avicenna. Garcia also 
says that it was popularly recommended 
as a diet for fever in the Deccan. 

c. 133G. “ The munj again is a kind of 
mcM, but its grains are oblong and the 
colour is light green. Munj is cooked 
aloiig_ with rice, and eaten with butter. 
This is what they call Kichri, and it is the 
dish on which one breakfasts daily .” — Ibn 
JBatuta, iii. 131. 

1557 . ‘ ‘ The peojAe were obliged to bring 
nay , and corn, and mungo, which is a cer- 
tain species of seed that they feed horses 
with^^’—Albu^nerqtiCj Hak. Soc, ii, 132» 


15G3. 

Servant-maid. — That girl that you 
bi'ought from the Deccan asks me for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
give it them * to eat, husked and boiled. 
Shall I give it her ? 

“ Give it her since she wishes it; 

but bread and a boiled chicken would be 
better ! Per she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice.” — 
Garda, f. 145. 

Moonga, Mooga, s. Beng. muga. 
A kind of wild silk, the ^ produce of 
Anther aea assmna, collected and manu- 
factured in Assam. The quotations^in 
elucidation of this word may claim 
some peculiar interest. That from 
Purchas is a modern illustration of tho 
legends wliich reached the Eoman 
Empire in classic times, of the grow’’th 
of silk in the Seilc jungles (‘^ relkra- 
que lit foUis depectunt teiiuia Seres 
W'hilst that from Eohert Lindsay may 
possibly thrown on the statements 
in the Periplus regarding an overland 
importation of silk from Thin into 
Gangetic India. 

1626. “ . . . . Moga which is made of 
the hark of a certaine tree.”— PwrcAus, Pil- 
grimage , 1005. 

c. 1676. “The kingdom of Asm is one 
of the best countries of all Asia . . . There 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the trees, 
which is spun by a Creature like our Silk- 
worms, but rounder, and which lives all the 
year long under the trees. The Silks which 
are made of this Silk glist’n very much, but 
they fret presently.” — Tavernier, E. T. ii. 
187-188. 

1763. “No duties have ever yet been 
paid on Lacks, Mugga-t7oo^^^;^.•, and other 
goods brought from AsmmT — In Van 
Sittart, i. 249. 

c. 1778. . . . Silks of a coarse 

quality, called Mooxiga dutties, are also 
brought from the frontiers of Chinji for the 
Malay trade.” — Hon. Jl. Lindsay, in Lives 
of the Ls., in. 11 4:. 

Moonshee, s, Arab, munshi, but 
written in Hind. nmnsM. The verb 
insha, of w^hich the Ar, word is the 
participle, means ‘ to educate ’ a youths 
as well as Ho compose ’ a wTitten docu-* 
ment. Hence ' a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter; a writer.’ It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans specifi- 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu, though the application to a. 
native amanuensis in those tongues is 
also common. 

The word probably became tolerably 
familiar in Europe through a book of 
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iBstrnction in Persian bearing tlie 
name (viz. “ The Persicm ABmishee, hj 
F. Glachoyn,'' 1st eel. s.a., but pnb- 
iisliecl in Calcutta about 1790-1800). 

1777. “ MoonsM. A writer or seere- 
ta.TyA--Malhed, Code, 17. 

1785. ‘ ‘ Your letter, requiring our autho- 

rity for engaging in your service a Munshy, 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received.” — 
Letters, 67. 

„ “ A lasting friendship was formed 

between the pupil and his Moonshee. . . . 
The Moonshee, who had become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by^earnestly requesting 
Mm, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to £1600, on the 
plea that the latter (hr,, Shore) had saved 
little.” — Mem, of Lord Teignmouth, i. 32-33. 

1814. “They presented me with an 
address they bad just composed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persian 
by the Durbar munsee.” — Forbes, Or. il/m., 
iii. 365. 

1817. ‘ ‘ Its authenticity was fully proved 
by ... . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.” — Jlist. v. 127. 

1828. “. . . . the great Moonshi of 

State himself had applied the whole of his 
genius to selecting such flowers of language 
as would not fail to diffuse jo^q when ex- 
hibited in those dark and dank regions of 
the north.” Baba in England, i. 39. 

1867. “When the Mirza m’ew up, he ^ 
fell among English, and ended by carrying 
his rupees as a Moonshee, or a language- 
master, to that infidel people .” — Bclcct 
Writings of Viscomt Strangford, i. 265. 

Moonsiff, s. Hind. froinAr.mi/jz.^//, 

^ one who does justice’ {inmf), a 
judge. In British India it is the title 
of a native civil judge of the lowest 
grade. This office w'as first established 
in 1793. 

1812. “ . . . . mnnsifs, or native jus- 
tices. |). 32. 

Moor, Moorman, s. (and adj. Moor- 
ish). A Mahoinmedan ; and so, from 
the habitual use of the term 
by the Portuguese in India, parti- 
•culaiiy a Mahonimodan inhabitant of 
India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahommedans were 
known as Saracens, This is the word 
■always usedby Joinville, and by Marco 
Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentions the 
fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 

At a later day, when the fear of the 
Ottoman had made itself felt in Eu- 
rope, the wox'd Turk was that which 
identified itseK with the Moslem, and 


thus we have in the Collect for Good 
Friday, — “Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” 

But to the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
whose contact was with the Altisul- 
mans of Mauritania, who had passed 
over and conquered the Peninsula, all 
Mahommedans were Moors. Bo the 
Mahonunedaiis whom the Portuguese 
met with on their voyages to India, 
on what coast soever, were alike styled 
31ouros ; mid from the Portuguese the 
use of This term, as synonymous with 
Mahoinmedan, passed to Hollanders 
and Englishiiien. 

The word then, as used by the Por- 
tiigiiese di.scoverers, referred to reli- 
gion, and implied no nationality. It 
is plain indeed from many passages 
that ilia Moors of Calicut and CocEiii 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of mizt race, just as 
the Moplas (q.v.) are now, The 
Arab, or Arabo-African occupants of 
Mozambique and Melinda, the >Su- 
inrdis of Magodoxo, tlie Arabs and 
! Persians of luilhat and Orniiiz, the 
' Boras of Gnzerat, are all Mouros 
to the^ Portiigueso writers, though the 
more intelligent among these are quite 
conscious of the impropriety of the 
term. The floors of the Malabar coast 
were middlemen, who had adopted a 
profession of Islam for their own con- 
venience, and in order to minister for 
their own profit to the constant traffic 
of merchants from Oiniuz and the 
Arabian ports. Biiiiilar influences still 
affect the boatmen of the same coast, 
among whom it has become a sort of 
custom ill certain families, that dif- 
ferent members should jirofess re- 
spectively Mihommedanism, Hindu- 
ism, and Christianity. 

The use of the word i/oor for Ma- 
houimedan died out pretty well among 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the beginning of this 
century, or even earlier, but probably 
held its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst the 
adjective Moorish will he foiirid in our 
quotations nearly as late as 1840. In 
Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Ifoorman for a 
Musulman is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed b}’' 
the servants of Madras offiexu's in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 
certain class of those. 

1408. “ , ... tlie Moors never came to 
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the house when this trading went on, and 
WO V> 6 G£iin 0 awiiro that tlioy wisliod iis ill, 
ill so niiicli that when any of us went ashore, 
in order to annoy us they would spit on the 
ground, and say ‘ P( 2 rtugal, Portugal. 
liotciro de V. da G. 75. 

1498. ‘ ‘ For you must know, gentlemen, 

that from the inoment ydu put into port 
here (Calecut) you caused disturbance ot 
mind to the Moors of this city, who are 
numerous and very powerful in the coun- 
try.”— rV>?'?v'u, Hak. Soc. 166. 

1499 “We reached a very large island 
called Sumatra, where pepper growj in con- 
siderable quantities. . • ; • The Chief is a 
Moor, but speaking a different language. 
—Scxnto Btcfano, in India in the XV, Cent, 
1505. “Adi 28 zngno vene in Venetia 
iiisieme co Sier Alvixe cle Boni rm sclav 
moro el qual portorono i spagnoli da la in- 
sula spagniola.” — JilS, in Museo Civico at 
li^enice. . . i.- 

Here the term Moor is applied to a native 
of Hispaniola ! 

1513. “Hanc (Malaccam) rex Maurus 
gubernabat. ” — Enianuelis Iteyis Epistolcij f . 1. 

1553. “And for the hatred in which 
they hold them, and for their abhorrence of 
the name of Fmngue, they call in reproach 
the Christians of onr parts of the world 
Prangues, just as we improperly call thcni 
again Moors.”— ilarms*, IV. iv. 16. 

c. 1560. “When we lay at Fnquien, we did 
see certain Moores, wHo knew so little of 
their secte that they could say nothing else 
but that Mahomet was a Moore, my father 
was a Moore, and I am a Moore. 
of the Province of GMna^ done into Fnglish 
by B. WiUcs, in Flak. ii. 557. 

*1563. “And as to what you say of 
Ludovico Vartomano, I have spoken both 
here and in Portugal, with people who 
knew him here in India, and they told me 
that he went about here in the garb of a 
Moor, and that he came back among ns 
doing penance for his sins ; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did we at that time 
navigate those seas that -we now navigate.” 
— (xarcicii f. 30. 

1569. “. . . . always whereas I have 

spoken of Gentiles is to be understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I speak of Moores, 
I mean Mahomets secte.” — Caesar Prederike 
in HakL ii. 359. 

1610. “The King was fled for feare of 
the King of Makasar, who .... would 
force the King to turne Moore, for he is a 
Gentile.”— tow, in Purchase i. 239. 

1611. ‘ ‘ Les Mores du pay f aisoiet conrir 
le bruict, que les notros avoient estd battus.” 
— Wiitfiicty H, dcs Bides, iii. 9. 

c. 1665. “ II y en a de Mores et de G entil s 
Bsispoutes. Je inds des Kaspoutes parce 
(|[ue je savois qu’ils servent mieux que 
IcwS Mores qui sont superbes, and iie 
venlent pas qii’on se plaigne d’eux, quelque 
sK)tise on quelque tromperie qu’ils fassent.” 
— Tkevenot, v. 217. . 


1673. “Their Crew were all Moors (by 
which Word hereafter must be meant those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparell’d all in 
white.”— 24. 

“ They are a Shame to our Sailors, 
who’caii hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impre- 
cations; and these Moormen, on the 
contrary, never set their Hands to any 
Labour, but that they sing a Psalm or 
Prayer, and conclude at every joint Appli- 
cation to it, ‘ Allah, Allah,’ invoking the 
Name of God.” — Ib, 55-56. 

1685. “ We putt out a peece of a Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor’s Vessel: 
not judging it safe to be known to be Eng- 
lish ; Our nation havinglately gott an ill name 
by abusing ye Inhabitants of these Islands : 
but no boat would come neer us . . . . ” (in 
the Maldives), — Hedges, March 9. 

1688. “Lascars,^^ who are Moors of 
India.” — Panijpier, ii. ^7 . 

1689. ‘ ‘ The place where they went ashore 
was a Town of the Moors : Which name our 
Seamen give to all the Subjects of the great 
Mogul, but especially his Mahometan Sub- 
jects ; calling the Idolaters, Gentous or 
Rashboots.”— i. 507. 

1752. “ His successor Mr. Godeheu 

.... even permitted him (Dupleix) to 
continue the exhibition of those marks of 
Moorish dignity, which both Mnrzafa-jing 
and Sallabad-jing had permitted him to 
display.”— Ome, i. 367. 

1757. In Ives, writing in this year, we 
constantly And the terms Moormen Mid 
Moorish, api')lied to the forces against, 
which Clive and Watson were acting on 
the Hoogly. 

1763. “ From these origins, time has 

formed in India a mighty nation of near ten 
millions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans, 
call Moors.”— ed., 1803, i. 24. 

1770. “ Before the Europeans doubled 

the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who- 
were the only maritime people of India, 
sailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca.”' 
-^Bmjnal (tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781. “ Mr. Hicky thinks it a Duty in- 
cumbent on him to inform his friends in 
I)articular, and the Public in Geiieral, that 
an attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Morning between the Hours* 
of One and two o’Clock, by two armed Eu- 
ropeans aided and assisted by a Moor- 
man. . — Hicky' s Bengal Gazette, A-iiTillth. 

1784. “ Lieutenants Speediman and 

Rutledge .... were bound, circumcised, 
and clothed^ in Moorish garments.”— In 
Seton^Karr, i. 15, 

1807. “ The rest of the inhabitants, who* 
are Moors, and the richer Gentoos, arc 
dressed in various degrees and fashions.” — 
Zd, 3Iinto in India, 17. 

1820. “I told my Moorman, as they 
call the Mussulmans here, just now to ask 
the drum-major when the mail for the Piv/d- 
imn (?) was to be made up.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mo'untain, 2nd ed. 80. 
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1839. “ A« I came out of the gate I met 

Home young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of them was evidently a ‘ crack-rider,’ 
and began to show olt.’^—Lettcrs from 
Madras, p, 290. 

Moora, S. vSea Hind, miird, from 
Port, mnimi, Ital. oivmxc ; a tack (itoe- 
ImcJs). 

Moorali, s. A measure used in the 
sale of paddy at Bombay and in Gu- 
zerat. The true form of this word is 
cloubtful. From Molesworth’s Mahr. 
Diet, it would seem that mudil and 
mudi are properly cases of ^ rice-straw 
hound together to contain certain 
quantities of grain, the former larger 
and the latter smaller. Hence it would 
he a Tague and locally varying mea- 
sure. But there is also a land measure 
of the same name. See Wilson, s.v. 
Mddu 

1554. “ (At Bagaiin) the Mura, of hatee 

contains 3 candis, which (batee) is rice in 
the husk, and after it is stript it amounts 
to a candy and a half, and something more.” 
— A. Eunes, 30. 

1813. “ Batty Measure. 

* 

25 parahs make 1 moorah.^’ 

4 candies „ 1 moorah. 

Equal to 868 lbs. 12 oz. 12 drs.” 

Milhurn, 2nd ed. 143. 

Moorpnnky, s. Oorr. of Jio?- 
•panhM, ‘ peacock-tailed ; ^ the name 
given to certain state pleasure-boats 
on the Gangetio rivers, now only 

t at all) surviving at Murshidabad. 

ey are a good deal like the Bur- 
mese ‘ war-boats ; ’ see cut in Mission 
to Am (Major Phayre’s), p. 4. 

1780. “Another boat .... very cu- 
riously constructed, the Moor-punky: these 
are very long and narrow, sometimes ex- 
tending to upwards of 100 feet in length, 
and not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they 
are always x)addled, sometimes by 40 men, 
and are steered by a large paddle from the 
stern, which rises in the shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or some other aiiimal.’—iTodj/ec'f, 
40./,' 

Moors, The, s. The Hindustani 
language w’^as in the last century com- 
monly thus styled. The idiom is a 
curious old English one for the deno- 
mination of a language, of which 
‘ broad Scots ’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we find exemplified in ‘Mala- 
bars’ for Tamil, whilst wu have also 
met with Bengals for Bengali, with Jw- 
dostans for Urdu, and with Turhs for 
Turkish. The term Moots is i)rohably 


now entirely obsolete, hut dovm to 
1830, at least, some old olHcors of the 
Eoj’-al army and some old Madras civi- 
lians would occasionally use the term 
as synonymous with what the former 
W’-ould also call Uhe black language.’ 

The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Ilin- 
dustani 

“Grammatical Eemarks [ on the I Prac- 
tical and Vulgar Dialect j Of the j Indostan 
Languap | commonly called Moors j with 
a Vocabulary j English and Moors. The 
Spelling according to j The Persian Or- 
thography i Wherein are j Reference.s be- 
tween Words resembling each other in | 
Sound and different in Significations | with. 
Literal Translations and Explanations of 
the Com- | pounded Words and Circum- 
locutory Expressions j For the more easy 
attaining the Idiom of the Language | The 
whole calculated for 

The Common Practice in Bengal. 

“ Si qtiid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus iiiiperti ; .si non Jiis utero meciini.’* 

By Capt. George Hadley. 

London : 

Printed for T. Cadell in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXn.” 

Captain Hadley’s orthogra 2 >h 5 ^ is 
on a detestable system. He wTites 
cliooherau, chooheree, for cliolm, chohrt 
C boy, girl ’) ; doUliinney for ddl-chwa 
(‘cinnamon’) &c. His etymological 
ideas also are loose. Thus he gives. 
‘ shrimps ’ = cMnghra mutchee, ‘ fish 
with legs or claws,’ as if the wmd w^as. 
from chang (Pars.), ‘ a hook or claw.’ 
Bclgdor, ‘a halter,’ or as he writes,, 
hattg-doore, he derives from du7', ‘ dis- 
tance ’ instead of dor, ‘ a ro 2 )e.’ He- 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
case with terminal ne, and he does not 
seem to he awm’e that harn and turn 
(hum and tooin, as he wnites) are in 
I’ealityjp^wrafe (‘ w'’e ’ and ‘ you ’). The 
grammar is altogether of a very j^ri- 
mitive and tentative character, and far 
behind that of the E. 0. Missionaries, 
dated 1778,^ which is referred to s. v. 
Hindustani. Wo have not seen that 
of Schulz (1745) mentioned under the 
same. 

1752. “ The Ceutinel was sitting at the 
top of the gate, singing a Moorish song.”— 

; Orme, ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1767. ^‘Iii oi-der to transact Business of 


Hadley, liowevei*, luentioii.s in bis that 

a small bail been recfnwd by .Mr. 

Bogle in 1770, which he fomul to be the niutiluted 
embrj'o of his own grammatical Hellenic. Tins, 
was circulating in Bengal “at his expense.” 
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;i.,y kin.l intuis CWitrey, yoii must at letot 
]}n.ve siniitterinj' of the Language 
J the Inluibitaiita (except m great iowna) 
siienk English. The origmal Language, of 
kiis Countre5^ {or at least^the^ earliest we 
■know of) is the Bengala or ^reiitoo, . . . . • 
j3ut the politest Language is the , 

?vlurisuliiiaiis ainl lersiaii. ... . 

Language tliat I know anything of 
Bengala, and that I do not speak perfectly 
for you may remember that I had a very 
poor knack at learning Languages. -Mb. 
Ldtev of Janiea Bemiell, March 10. 

1783. “Moors, by not being w'iUen, 
bars all close application.”— Letter in L. of 
Oilcbroohr^VS, 

“ The language called ‘ Moors has 
a, wiitten character ditfering both 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character it 
called mo/ree, which ineans wntin^. 

J^etter in Ment. of Ld. leignmouth, i. 

‘‘Wild perrofiuets first silence broke, 

Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never spoke, 

,-Vnd she began her cf late. 

Plamoi Plain, a Ballad by; 

‘ Jones, in Works, ii. 504. 

1788. Emplojmient. ^ A young 

man who has been some years m Bengal, 
ii'^ed to common accounts, understandc 
Moors, Portuguese. . . . — Li 
Eeton-Kfur, i. 280. , . . ic 

1780. “. . • • Sometimes slept hair 

mi hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or 
talked Persian or Moors till 
went to parade.” — Letter of Sir T. Munro, 
i. 76. 

1802. “All business is transacted in a 
barbarous mixture of Moors, Mahratta, and , 
Oentoo.”— /S’b- T. Mmro, in Life, i. 

1804 “ She had a Moorish woman in- 

tenu-eter, ami as I heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish lanjjuage 
, I must consider the conversation of 
thVfirst authority.”— in. 290. 

“ The BtranrjePs Guide to the 
Hinioostauic, or Grand Popular LancjmE 
•of India, improperly called Moorish , hy J. 
Bor th wick ( jrilclirist : Calcutta. 

Moorum, s. A word used in West- 
ern India for gravel, &c., especiaUy as 
used ill road-metal. The word appears 
to he Mahratti. Molesworth gives 
“ riiuTnm, a fissile kind of stone, pro- 
bably decayed Trap.’’ 

Mootsuddy, s. A native accoun- 
tant. II. midasaddl from Ax. 
mddi. 


I683. “Ooasadass ye chi^^ ^Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and ye Nabobs GhieLLunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand. 
Hedges, Jan. 6. 

1785. “ This representation has caused 

us the utmost surprise. Whenever the 
Mutsuddies belonging to your department 


cease to yield you pro])er obedience, you 
must give'them a severe flogging. '—Fippoo'^ 
Letters, p. 2. . , , 

1785 “ Old age has certainly made 

havock on your understanding, otherwise 
vou would have known that the Mutusud- 
'dies here ard not. the proiier persons to 
detei-mine the market prices there. —Do. 

p. 118. 

Moplah, s. Malayfilpi,^ mUppila. 
The usual application of this word is 
to the indigenous Mahommedans of 
Malabar ; but it is also apphed to the 
indigenous (so called) Syrian Ciir:^-- 
tians of Cochin and Travancore. In 
Morton’s Life of Leyden the wdm , 
the latter application is curiously mis- 
printed as wucMZa. 

The derivation of the word is very 
obscure. Wilson gives ma-piUu, 
‘mother’s son,’ “as sprung from the 
intercoui’se of foreign colonists, who 
were persons unknown, with ]^lalal)ai 
women.” Nelson, as ciiioted below, 
interprets the word as ‘ biidegrooni ’ 
(it should however rather be ‘ soii-m- 
law’)* Dr. Badger again, in a note 
onYarthema, suggests that it is from 
the Arabic verb falciJm, ami means 
‘ a cultivator ’ (compare the Jelkih oi 
Egypt),, whilst Mr. C. P. Brown ex- 
presses nis conviction that it w^as ji 
Tamil mispronunciation of the Arabie 
mtdahhar, ‘ from over the wnter.’ No 
one of these greatly commends itself. 

1516. “ In all this country of Afalabar 
there are a great quantity of Moors, who 
are of the same language and colom* as the 

Gentiles of the country They cali 

these Moors Mapulers; they carry ou 
nearly all the trade of the seap«:>rts. — Bar- 
bosa, 146. 

1767. “ Ali Eaja, the Chief of Cananore, 

who w^as a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called MapUla, rejoiced at the success ami 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chiet. — //. 
o/fiv/dwr, p. 184. 

1782. “ . , . . les Maplets reeureiit _les 

coutumes et les superstitions des Ceiitils, 
sous renqure des quels ils vivoient. O est 
pour se conformer aux usages des Malabars, 
que les enfans des Maplets irhth-itent point 
de leurs phres, mais des freres do leurs 
mhres.” — Sonnerat, i. 193. 

“ Of Moplas fierce your hand has tarn u. 
And monsters that your sword has 
maim’d.” 

Life and Letters of J. liitsetn, 1833, 
i. 114. 


Tlie husliaiul of the existing Vruiiicss oi l an- 

iore is hai)itiuilly styled hy th(i natives * floinlloi. 
SCthih Signor Genero as tlie son-in-law 

the late Kaja. 
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1800. “ We a,re not in tlie most thriving 

condition in this country, Polegars, nairs, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us.” — 
WcUington, i. 43. 

1813. ‘ ‘ At on e time the Moplahs created 

great commotion in Travancore, and to- 
wards the end of the 17th century massa- 
cred the chief of Anjengo, and* all the 
Englisli gentlemen belonging to the settle- 
ment, when on a public visit to the Queen 
of Attinga. ” — Forbes, Or. 3fem. , i. 402. 

1868, “ I may add in concluding my 

notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometans Ond- 
piUeis^ or bridegrooms (Moplahs).” — Bel- 
soil’s Madura, Pt. ii. 55. 

Mora, s. Hind. morJid. A stool 
(tabouret); a footstool. In common 
colloquial use. 

Morchal, S. A fan, or a fly-wliisk, 
made of peacock’s featliers. HincL 
morcBhal. 

1673. “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady Tree, at niglit 
they come in Troops, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mirchal or Peacock’s Tail, and a 
Wallet. 95. 

1690. (The heat) “makes us Employ our 
Peons in Panning of us with Murchals 
made of Peacock’s Feathers, foiir or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and when we^ take our Kepose.”— 
Oiington, 335. 

Mort-de-cMen, s. A name for 
ckolera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of last centiuy , and tlie former 
prevalence of wliicit lias tended pro- 
bably to the extraordinary and baseless 
notion that epidemic cholera never 
existed in India till the governorship 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The word 
in this form is really a corruption of 
the Portuguese mordexim, shaped by 
a fanciful French etymology. The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti modacM, mod- 
shl, or modwasJu, ‘ cholera,’ from a 
Mahr. verb modnen, ‘ to break up, to 
sink’ (as under infirmities, in fact ‘ to 
collapse ’). 

The Guzarati apj)ear to be wdrcJd 
or fiioracJu. 

Correa’s description is so striking 
that we give it almost at length : 

1543. “This winter (see Winter) they 
had in Goa a mortal distemper which the 
natives call morxy, and attacking persons of 
every quality, from the smallest infant at 
the breast to the old man of fourscore, 
and 'also domestic animals and fowls, so 
that it affected every living thing, male and 
female. And this malady attacked people 
without any cause that could be assigned, 


falling u]>on sick and sound alike, on the 
fat and the lean ; and notiiing iu the world 
was a safeguard against it. And this ma,- 
lady attacked the stomach, caused as some 
experts affiimed by chill ; tin aigh later it was 
maintained that no cause whatever coull be 
discovered. Themalady was so powerful am.!, 
so evil that it immediately produced tlu^ 
symptoms of strong poison ; eg/., vomiting, 
constant desire for water, with drying of 
the stomach; and cramps that contracted 
the hams and the soles of the feet, with 
such ijains that the patient seemed dead, 
with the eyes broken and the nails of fingers 
and toes black and crumpled. And for this 
malady our physicians never found any 
cure ; and the patient was carried off in 
one clajv, or at the most in a day and 
night ; insonmch that not ten in a hundred 
recovered, and those who did recover were 
such as were healed in haste with medicines 
of little importance known to the natives. 
So great was the mortality this season that 
the bells were tolling all day .... inso- 
much that the govexiior forbade tlie tolling 
of the church bells, not to frighten the 
people .... and when a man died in the 
hospital of this malady of morexy the 
Governor ordered all the experts to come 
together and open the body. But they 
found nothing wrong except tliat the patincli 
was shrunk up like a hen’s gizzard, and 
wrinkled like a piece of scorched leather. . .” 
—Correa, iv. 288-289. 

1563. 

‘ ‘ Page. — Don J eronymo sends to beg that 
you will go and visit his brother imme- 
diately, for, though this is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
and he will be very thankful that you come 
at once. 

“ Orta. — What is the matter with the 
patient, and how long has he been ill ? 

“ Page. — He has got morxi ; and he has 
been ill two hours. 

“ Orta. — I will follow you. 

“ Ruano. — Is this the disease that kills so 
quickly, and that few recover from ? 
Tell me how it is called by our people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

‘‘Orta. — Our name for the disease is 
ColleriGa passio; and the Indians call it 
mot'xi ; whence again by corruption we call 

it mordexi It is sharper here than 

in our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And T 
have seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more than ten hours. The most 
that it lasts is four days ; hut as there is no 
rule without an exception, I once saw a 
man with great constancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days continually throwing up^ 
. . . bile, and died at last. Let us go and see 
this sick man; and as for the symptoms 
you will yourself see what a thing it is,” — 
Garcia^ fit. 75. 

1578. “There is another thing which is 
useless called by them eanarin, which the 
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Canarin Brahman physicians usually employ 
for the coUerica passio siclaiess, which they 
call morxi; which sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or less.” — Aco8tc(>i 
Tractado, 27. 

1598. “ There reigneth a sicknesse called 
Mordexijn which stealeth uppon men, and 
handleth them in such sorte, that it wea- 
keneth a man, and maketh him cast out all 
that he hath in his bodie, and many times 
his life withall,”— 67. 

1699. ‘®Tlie disease which in India is 
called Mordioin. This is a species of Colic, 
which comes on in those countries with such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is a 
herb proper for the cure, which bears the 
same name of mordescin.”— 227. 

1602. “ In those islets (oif Aracan) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
beans like ours both green and dry, of which 
they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexim, 
which ought to be marxis^ and which the 
Arabs call sachmza, which is what Basis 
calls sakida, a disease which kills in 24 
hours. Its action is immediately to j^ro- 
duce a sunken and slender pulse, with cold 
sweat, great inward fire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lapsed {dernhada) that the patient seems 
likeadeadfnan.” — Couto, Dec. lY., liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

c. 1610. “ II regne entre eux vne autre 
maladie qui vient a I’improviste, ils la nom- 
ment Mordesin, et vient auec grande douleur 
des testes, et vomissement, et orient fort, 
et le plus souvent en meurent.” — Pymrd 
de Laval, ii. 19. 

1631. “Pulvis ejus (Calumbac) ad 
scrup. unius pondus sumptus cholerae prod- 
est, quam Hordexi incolae vocant.” — Jac. 
Bontii, lib. iv. p. 43. ' 

1638. . . . celles qui y regnent le 

plus, sont celles qu’ils appellent Mordexin, 
qui tue subitement.”“>ill'andt7ii?o, 265. 

1648. See also the (questionable) Voy- 
<ifjes Fameux du Sieur Victor le Blanc, 76. 

c. 1665. “ Les Portugais appellent Mor- 

dechin les quatre sortes de Coliques qu’on 
souffre dans les Indes ou elles sont fre- 
quentes .... ceux qui out la quatrihme 
soufrent les trois maux ensemble, h savoir le 
vomissement, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
douleurs, et je crois que cette derniere est 
le Oolera-Morbus.”— v. 324. 

1673. “ They apply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugais, being a Yomiting with 
Looseness.” — Fryer, 114. 

1690. The Mordechine is another Dis- 
ease .... which is a violent Vomiting 
and Looseness. 350. 

‘ e. 1690. Mumphius, speaking of the 
Jack-fruit (q.v.) : “Non nisi vacuo stomacho 


edendus est, alias enim . . . , plerumque 
oritur P«.StSfo Gholerica, PortugaUis Mordexi 
dicta.”— i. 106- 

1702. “ Cette grande indigestion qu’on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, et que 
quelques uns de no.s Franqais out appellee- 
Mort-de Chien.”— Fdif. xi. 156. 

Bluteau (s.y.) says Moidexim is 
properly a failure of digestion which 
is yery perilous in those parties, un- 
less the native remedy be used. This 
is to apply a thin iron, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a 
shoe, &c. 

1705. “ Ce mal s’appeile mort-de-cMen.” 
— Luillier, 113. 

The following is an example of lite- 
ral translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716. “The extraordinary distempers 
of this country (I. of Bourbon) are the 
CIioHck, and what they call the Lof/s Disease, 
which is cured by burning the heel of the 
patient with a hot iron.” — Acct. of the I. of 
' Bourbon, in La Boquds Voyage to Arabia 
the Happy, etc., E. T., London, 1726, p. 

1 155. 

1727. . . . the Mordexin (which 

seizes one suddenly with such oppression 
and palpitation that . he thinks he is going 
to die on the spot.” — ValenUjn, v. (Mala- 
bar) 5. 

c. 1760. “There is likewise known, on 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a most \iolent 
disorder they call the Mordechin; which 
seizes ^the patient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tormina of the intestines, 
that it will often carry him off in 30 hours.” 
— Grose, i. 250. 

1768. “This disease (cholera morbus) in 
the East Indies, where it is very frequent 
and fatal, is called Mort-de-chieh.” — Lind, 
Essay on Diseases incidental to Hot Climates, 
248. 

1778. In the Vocabulary of the Portu- 
guese GramMica Indostana, we find Mor- 
dechim, as a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word hadazmi, Le., had-hapM, 
‘dyspepsia’ (p. 99). The most common 
modern Hind, term for cholera is (the 
Arab.) haizah. The latter 'word is given by 
Garcia De Orta in the fonn hachaiza, and 
in the quotation from Couto as sachaiza (?), 
Jahangir speaks of one of his nobles as 
dying in the Deccan, of haizah, in a.d. 1615 
(see note to Elliot, vi. 346). ' It is, however, 
perhaps not to be assumed that haizah 
always means cholera. Thus Macpherson 
mentions that a violent epidemic, which 
I raged in the Camp of Aurangzib at Bijapur 
' in 1689, is called so. Bxit in the history of 
Khafi Khan {Elliot, vii, 337) the general 
phrases tdlun and wahd are used in refer- 
ence to this disease, whilst the description 
is that of bubonic plague. 
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1781. “ Early in the morning of the 21st 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the i 4 ort*de-cMeii.” — Curtis, Diseases of 
Itidia, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. “ Les indigestions ai^pelMes dans 

rinde Mort-de-chien, sont fr(5quentes, 
Les Castes qui mangent de la viande, 
nourriture trop pesante pour un climat si 
chaud, en sont souvent attaqut^es. , . — 

Sonnerat, i. 205, 

This author writes thus just after having 
described two epidemics of cholera under the 
name of Flux aigu. He did not apprehend 
that this was in fact the realMort-ae-cMen. 

1783. “ A disease generally called ‘ Mort- 
de-cMen’at this time (during the defence 
of Onore) raged with great violence among 
the native inhabitants.” — Forbes, Oriental 
3femoirs, iv. 122. 

1796. “ Ear more dreadful are the con- 
sequences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians sham, mor- 
dexim, and also JVirconiben. It is occa- 
sioned, as I have said, by the winds blowing 
from the mountains , ! . the consequence 
is that malignant and bilious slimy matter 
adheres to the bowels, and occasions violent 
pains, vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction; 
so that i3ersons attacked with the disease 
die very often in a few hours. It some- 
times happens that 30 or 40 persons die in 
this manner, in one i^lace, in the course of 
the day. ... In the year 1782 this disease 
raged with so much fury that a great many 
persons died of it.”-~Em Faolino, Eng. 
Transl., 409-10 (orig. see p. 353). 

As to the names used by Fra Paolino, 
for his Shani or Cia7ii, we find nothing 
nearer than Tamil and Mal.^A*a??,??i, ‘con- 
vulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in his Tamil 
Diet, specifies 13 kinds of sanni, Komben 
is explained as ‘ a kind of cholera or small- 
i30x ’(!); and mV-Xwi6m(‘water-k. ’)as ‘a kind 
of cholera or bilious diarrhoea,’) Paolino 
adds : “ La droga artmm costa assai, e non 
si poteva amministrare a tanti miserabili che 
perivano. Adunque in mancanza di questa 
droga amara noi distillassimo in Tdgara, 
o acqua vitedi coco, molto stereo di cavalli ( !), 
c I’amministi'ammo agl’ infermi. Tutti 
quelli che prendevano questa guarivano.” 

1808. ‘ ‘ Morchee or Mortshee (Guz. ) and 
3I6dee (Mah.). A morbid affection in 
which the symptoms are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
U13 and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like sensation in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European synopsists, called by 
the country peof>le in England (?) morti- 
sheen, and by others mord-du-chien and 
Maua des cMenes, as if it had come from 
France.” — B. Drummond, Illustrations, &c. 
A curious notice ; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “ Dr.,” a medical 
man. We suppose for England above should 
be read India f 

The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
%vord that we have met with : 


1812. ‘ ‘ General M ^ ^ was taken very 

ill three or four days ago ; a kind of fit - 
mort de chien — the doctor said, brought on 
by eating too many radishes.”— 
Familiar Correspondence b€tw€e7i Besidoits 
in India, &c., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. ‘‘Mort de chien is nothing more 
than the highest degree of Cholera Morbus,” 
— JoJmson, Inf. of Tropical Climate, 405. 

These quotations show that cholera, 
whether ^ as sporadic disease or as epi- 
demic, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu*- 
guese expeditions to the Bast we find 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
this terrible scourge, though no pre- 
cise name be given in the narratives. 
Thus we read in the Life of Giovanni 
da Empoli, an adventurous young Flo- 
rentine who served with the Portu- 
guese, that, arriving in China in 1517, 
the ships’ crews were attacked by a 
pessima malatia di frusso (virulent 
flux) of such kind that there died 
thereof about 70 men, and among 
these Giovanni himself, and two other 
Florentines [Vita, in ArcMvio Storico 
Italiano, 33). Correa says that, in 
1503, 20,000 men died of a like disease 
in the army of the Zamorin. We have 
given above Correa’s description of the 
terrible Goa pest of 1543, which was 
most evidently cholera. Madras ac- 
counts, according to Maepherson, first 
mention the disease at Arcot in 1756, 
and there are frequent notices of it in 
that neighbourhood between 1763 and 
1787. The Hon. E. Lindsay speaks of 
itasr^ingatSylhetin 1781, after carry- 
ing on a number of the inhabitants of 
C^cutta (Maepherson). It also raged 
that year at Ganjam, and out of a divi- 
sion of 5000 Bengal troops under Col. 
Pearse, who were on the march through 
that ^strict, 1143 were in a few daj’-s 
sent into hospital, whilst death raged 
in the camp with a horror not to be 
described.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is dated Madras, 
Feby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwar Fair, and it is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
pilgrims. The paucity of eases of 
cholera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 
Macnamara to the way in which facts 
were disguised by the current nomen- 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudosconce of the 
disease. But it is a fact that some of 
0 0 2 
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tho more terrible features of the epidc- 
inic, wbicli are thea spokea of as qaito 
new, bad been prominently described 
at Goa nearly three centuries before. 

Bee on this subject an article by Dr. 
J. Maepherson in Quarterly Bevieio, 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cholera by C. klacnamara, 1876. To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references; 
though we had recorded (quotations 
relating to Biordexin and its iden- 
tity with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of those qmblications. 

Mordexim, or Mordixim, s. Also 
the name of a sea-tish. Bluteau says 
‘ a fish found at the Isle of Quixembe 
on the Coast of Mozambique, very 
like hoy as (?) or river-pikes.’ 

Mosellay, n.p. A site at Shiraz often 
mentioned by Hafiz as a favourite spot, 
and near which is his tomb. 

c. 1350. 

‘‘ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow. 

And bid tliy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 

Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Eocnabad ; 

A bower so sweet as Hosseilay.” 
ffOiHz, rendered by Sir W. Jones. 

1811, “The stream of Eiiknab4d mur- 
mured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards was the Mossella and the 
Tomb of Hafiz.”-— TF. Omeley'’s Travels^ i. 
318. 

1813. “ ISTot a shrub now remains of the 
bower of Mossella, the situation of which 
is now only marked by the ruins of an 
ancient tower.” — MacdonaM Kinneir^'s Per- 
sicti 63. 

Mosque, s. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this word 
being the xVrab. masjid, ‘a place of 
worship,’ literally the place of sujvd, 
i.e. ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes (1) in 
Spanish mezqiiita, (Port, mesquita ) ; * 
(2) Ital. meschita, moschea; Fi’ench(ol(i), 
mosquete, mosqiiee; (3) Eng. mosque. 
Some of the quotations might suggest a 
different course of modification, but 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of masjid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 


According to Pyrard is the word used 

in the Maidive Islands. It is difficult to suppose 
the people would adopt such a word from the 
Portuguese. And prohahly the form both in east 
and west is to be accounted for by a hard pronun- 
cuition of the Arabic j, as in Egypt now ; the older 
^nd i)robably the most widely diffused. 


misapplication of the . word in the 
advertisement of a new^spaper story. 
“ Musjeed the Hindoo : ^ Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Weekly Detroit 
; Tree Press, London, July 1, 1882. 

1336. “ Oorpusque ipsius perditissinii 
Pseudo-prophetae . . .in civitate quae 
]Mecha dicitur . . . ]n*o maximo saiictuario 
conservatur in pulchra ipsoruiii Ecclesia. 
qiiam Mulscket vulgariter dicunt .”— de 
Bnhlcyiscle, in Gamsii Thesatir. ed. Basnaye, 
iv. 

1384 “ Sonvi le mosquette, cioe cliiese 

de’ Saraceni .... dentro tiitte bianche ed 
intonicate ed inge^sssite.” — Frescobaldi, 29, 

1543. “And with the stipulation that 
the 5000 larln tanyas which in old times 
wero granted, and are deposited for the 
expenses of the mizquitas of Bacaim, are 
to be i)aid from the said duties as they 
always have been qjaid, and in regard to 
the said mizquitas and the prayers that are 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever.” — Treaty at Bacaim of the Portu- 
guese with KingBador of Canbaya (Bahadur 
Shall of Guzerat) in S. Botelho, Tomho, 
137. 

1553. . bnt destined yet to unfurl 

that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ ... in the Eastern regions c)f 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pagodes of 
‘ the heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond the Ganges.” — Burros, I., i. 1. 

1616. “ They are very jealous to let 

their women or Moschees be seen.”— /S7?' T. 
Roe in Piirchus, i. 537. 

1634. 

“ Que a de abomina9ao mesquita immuda 

Casa, a Deos dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Mctlaca Conquistada, 1. xii. 43. 

1638. Mandelso unreasonably applies the 
term to all sorts of qiagan temqfles, e.y . : — 

“ Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Bcnjnns have their many Mosqueys. . . 

— Eng. Tr., 2d ed., 1G69, p. 5^ 

“ The King of Siam is a Payan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other Keligion. 
They have divers Mosquees, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.” — Id. p. 104. 

c. 1662. “ . . . he did it only for love to 

their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 
wards for as much more St. Peter’s ... to 
the Turks for a Mosquito.”— Dis- 
course concerning the Govt, of 0. Cromwell, 

1719. “On condition they had a Cowle 
(q.v.) granted, exempting them from paying 
the Pagoda or Musqueet duty.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 301. 

1727. “ There are no fine Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some 
Caravanserays and Muscheits.” — A. Ham.. 
i. 161. 

c. 1760. ‘ ‘ The Eoman Catholic Churches, 
the Moorish Moschs, the Gentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the Parsees, are all equally 
unmolested and tolerated.” — Qrose, i. 44. 
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Mosq^uito, s. A gnat is so-called 
in tiie tropics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of mosca, ‘a lly’) and 
probably came into familiar English 
use from the East Indies, though the 
earlier quotations show that it webS first 
brought from S. America. A friend 
annotates here : 

“Arctic mosquitoes are worst of all ; and 
the Norfolk ones (in the Broads) beat Cal- 
cutta ! ” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation, who on her 
Toyage to India had heard foi’midable, 
but vague, accounts of this terror of 
the night, that on seeing an elephant 
for the first time she asked : ‘ ‘ Will yon 
be what’s called a musqueetae ? ” ' 

1539. “To tins misery was there ad- 
joyned the great affliction, which the Plies 
and Gnats {por parte dos atabdes e mos- 
quitos), that coming out of the neighbouring 
Woods, bit and stung us in such sort, as 
not one of xis^but^ was gore blood.” — Pmto 
(orig. cap. xxiii.), in Cogan, p. 29. 

1582. “We were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of fiie, which in the 
Indian tongue is called Tiquai'i, and the 
Spanish call them Muskitos.” — ilfi7rs 
Phillips f in Hale., iii. 564. 

1584. “ The 29 Day we set Saile from 

Saint lohns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the Muskitos ; but the 
same night we tooke a Spanish Prigat.”— - 
Mr Richard GreeneviWs Voyage^ in Hah 
iii. 308. 

1616 and 1673. See both Terry and Pryer 
under Chiuts. 

1662. “At night there is a kind of 
insect that pla.gues one mightily ; they are 
called Muscieteii,-“it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much iiTitation.” 
--^Baa^\ 68-69. 

1673. “The greatest Pest is the Mos- 
quito, which not only wheals, but domineers 
by its continual Hums.”— Pryer, 189. 

1690. {The Governor) “carries along 
uith him a Peon or Servant to Pan him, 
and drive away the busie Plies, and trouble- 
some Musketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s Tail.” — Ovington^ 227-8. 

1740. “ . . . all the day we were pestered 

with great numbers of m'uscatos, which are 
n(jt much unlike the gnats in England, but 
more venomous. . . . ” — Anson’s Voijaqe, 
9th ed., 1756, p. 46. 

1764. 

“Mosquitos, sandflies, seek the sheltered 

"roof,. '■ . , . 

And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail, 

Nor spare the sportive child.” 

Grainger, bk. i. 

1883. “Among rank weeds in deserted 
Bombay gardens, too, there is a large, 
speckled, unmusical mosquito, raging and 


importunate and thirsty, which will gdve a 
new idea in pain to anyone that visits its 
haunts .” — Tribes on My Prontier, 27. 

Moturplia, s. Hind, from Arab. 
MuMarqfa, but according to C. P. B. 
MuHarifa, A name technically ap- 
plied to a number of miscellaneous 
taxes in Madras and Bombay, siicli as 
were called Sayer (q.v.), in "Bengal, 

Moulmein, n.p. This is said to be 
originally a Taking name Mut-mivoa- 
Urn, syllables wMcb mean (or may be 
made to mean), ‘ one-eye-destroyed ; ’ 
and to account for which a cock-and- 
bull legend is given (probably invented 
for the purpose).* The Burmese cor- 
rupted the name into Mmi-^ki-myamg, 
whence the foreign (probably Malay) 
form Maidmain. The place so called 
is on the opposite side of the estuary 
of the Salwin R. from Martaban (q.v*) 
and has entiiely superseded that once 
famous port, Moulmein, a mere site, 
was chosen as the head-quarters of the 
Tenasserim provinces, when these be- 
came British in 1826 after the first 
Burmese war. It has lost political 
importance since the annexation^ of 
Pegu, 26 years later, but is a thiiving 
city which numbei'ed, in 1881, 53,107 
inhabitants. 

Mount Bely, n.p. See Belly, 
Mount. 

Mouse-deer. The beautiful little 
creature Memimnaindim (Gray), found 
in various parts of India, and weigh- 
ing under 6 lbs., is so called. But the 
name is also applied to several pigmy 
species of the genus Tmgnhis, foxmd 
in the Malay regions. All belong to 
the family of the Musk-deer. 

Muchan, s. II. marlmi, and Becc. 
mmichdn (Skt, maheha). An elevated 
platform ; such as the fioor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races ; or a 
stage or scaffolding erected to watch 
for a tiger, to guard a field, or 'whiit 
not. 

c. 1662. “As the soil of the ctmntry is 
very damp, the people do not live on the 
ground-floor, hut on the machan, which is 
the name for a raised floor .” — Bhihdbuddiu 
Tdlish, by Blochmann, in J, A. S, B, xli. 
Pt. 1^84 

* “Tradition says that tlie city was founded 
... by a king with three eyes, luiving an extra 
eye in his forehead, hut that, by the jiiachinatioiis 
of a woman, the eye in his fortdiead was destroyed 
. , .**— Metsow’s Burriahy 2nd ed., p. IS. 
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Mucliwa, s. Malir. wac tote, a kind 
of boat or barge in use about Bombay. 

Muckna, s. Hind. mahlmCi, A 
male eiepbant witbont tusks or with 
only rudimentary tusks. These latter 
are familar in Bengal, and still more 
so in Ceylon, where according to 
Sir S. Baker, ‘*not more than one 
in 300 has tusks ; they are merely 
provided with short grubbers, project- 
ing generally about 3 inches from the 
upper jaw, and about 2 inches in 
diameter,” {The Rifle and Hounds in 
Gaylon^ 11.) Sanderson (13 Years among 
the Wild Beasts of India^ 1879), says : 
*‘On the Continent of India mtich- 
01 as, or elephants lorn without tusks, 
are decidedly rare . . . Mudmas 
breed in the herds, and the peculiarity 
is not hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author also states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in Mysore 
and Bengal only 5 were muchias. But 
the definition of a mahhna in Bengal 
is that which we have given, including 
those animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the 
‘ short grubbers ’ of Baker ; and these 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants. This maj’’ be 
partly due to a preference in pur- 
chasers.* 

The same author derives the term 
from mukh, ‘ fa.ee ’ ; but the reason 
is obscure. Shakespear gives the word 
as also applied to ‘a cock without 
spurs.’ 

c. 1780. ‘‘ An elephant horn with the left 
tooth only is reckoned sacred ; with black 
spots in the month unlucky, and not saleable ; 
the mukna or elephant born without teeth 
is thoxight the best.”— jSbn. R. Ziyidsay in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 194. 

Mucoa, Mukuva, n.p. Malayal, 
and Tamil, mukhuvan (sing.), ‘ a diver,’ 
and mukJmmr (pL). A name ap|)lied 
to the fishermen of the western coast 
of the Peninsula near C. Comorin, 
among whom, and among the corre- 
sponding class of Faravars (q.v.) on 
the east coast, P. Xavier’s most noted 
labours in India occurred. 

1510. “The fourth class ai’C called 
Mechua, and these are fishers.’’ — Varthcnicc. 
142. 

Sir George Yule notes : “ I can distinctly call 
to mind 6 mucknas that I had ([ may have had 
moi^) out of 30 or 40 elephants that passed through 
my hands. This would give 15 or 20 per cent, of 
hut as the stud included females, the 
result would rather consist with Mr. Sanderson’s 
5 out of 51 males. 


1525, “And Dom Joaohad secret speech 
with a married Christian whose' wife and 
children were inside the fort, and a^valiant 
man, with whom he arranged to give him 
200 pardaos (and that he gave him on the 
spot) to set fire to houses that stood round 
the fort. . . . So this Christian, called 
Duarte Pernandes . . . . put on a lot of 
old rags and tags, and powdered himself 
with ashes, after the fashion oijogues . . . 
also defiling his hair with a mixture of oil 
and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
regular jogue, whilst he tied under his rags 
a parcel of gunpowder and pieces of slow- 
match, and so commending himself to God, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the 
fort by night, and, as the day broke, he 
came to certain huts of macuas, which are 
fishermen, and began to beg alms in the 
usual palaver of the jogues, i.e., prayers for 
their long life and health, and the conquest 
of enemies, and easy deliveries for their 
womenkind, and prosperity for their chil- 
dren, and other grand things. ’’—Co ii, 
871. 

1552. Barros has mucuaria, *a fisher- 
man’s village.’ 

1600. “Those who gave the best recep- 
tion to the Gospel were the Macoas ; and, 
as they had no church in which to assemble, 
they did so in the fields and on the shores, 
and with such fervour that the Father 
found himself at times with 5000 or 6000 
souls about him.”— Bucenu, Vida do P. P. 
Xavier, 117. 

1615. “ Edixit ut Hacuae omnes, id est 
vilissima plebecula et piscatu viyens, Chris- 
tiana sacra susciperenh”— /ccmc, i 390. 

1626. “The Muckoa or Hechoe are 
Fishers . . . the men Theeues, the women 
Harlots, with whom they please. . . .” — 
Purckas, Pilgrimage, 553. 

1727. “ They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Mnekwas, or 
Fishers, who, I think,' are a higher tribe 
than the PouUasP — A. Ham,, i. 310. 

1745. ‘ ‘ The Macoas, a kind of MaMbars, 
who have specially this business, and,^as we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all 
that concerns sea-faring.” — i. 
227-8. 

1760. “Fifteen massoolas accompanied 
the ships ; they took in 170 of the troops, 
besides the Macoas, who are the black 
fellows that row them.”- Orme, ed. 1803, 
iii. 617. 

Muddar, s. Hind. madCtr. Galotropis 
proeera, B. .0. Aselepiadaceae^ 
One of the most common and widely 
diffused plants in uncultivated plains 
throughout India. In Sind the bark 
fibre IS used for halters, &c., and ex- 
periment has shown! it to he an excel- 
lent material worth £40 a ton in Eng- 
land, if it could be supplied at that 
rate ; but the cost of collection has 
stood in the way of its utilization.' 
The seeds are imbedded in a silky floss. 
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used to stuff pillows. TMs also lias 
been tbe subject of experiment for 
textile use, combined with cotton, but 
as yet without practical success. The 
plant abounds with an acrid milky 
juice which the Eajptits are said to 
employ for infanticide. {Funjah Plants.) 
The plant is called ok in Eajpiitana 
and Smd. See Ak. 

Muddle, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever — perhaps 
too clever-little book quoted below. 
The word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably a misapprehension 
of budlee (q.v. in Suppt.). 

1836--7. ‘ ‘ Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put olf upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress. ” — Letters from Madras, 38, 

„ “ They always come accomiianied 

by their Vakeels, a kind of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappers,-— their muddles 
in short; everybody here has a muddle, 
high or low.” — Ib. 86. 

Mugg, n.p.^ Beng. Magh. It is im- 
possible to deviate without deterioration 
from Wilson’s definition of this obscure 
name: “A name commonly applied 
to the natives of Arakan, particularly 
those bordering on Bengal, or residing 
near the sea ; the people of Chittagong.” 
It is besidq the question of its origin 
or proper application, to say, as Wilson 
goes on to say, on the authority of 
Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, that 
the Arakanese disclaim the title, and 
restrict it to a class held in contempt, 
vis!., the descendants of Arakanese 
settlers on the frontier of Bengal by 
Bengali mothers. The proper names 
of foreign nations in any language do 
not reqiiire the sanction of the nation 
to whom they are applied, and ai'e often 
not recogni^^ed hy the latter. Goman 
is not the German name for the 
Gemans, nor Welsh the Welsh name 
for the Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) 
a Hindu -word, nor China a Chinese 
word. The origin of the present word 
is very obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us wdth this note : 

“There is good reason to conclude that 
the name is derived from Maga, the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries in 
Magadha (modern Behar). The Kings of 
Arakan were no doubt onginally of this 

ace. Por though this is not distinctly 

xpressed in the histories of Arakan, there 

e several legends of Kings from Benares 


reigning in that country, and one regarding 
a Brahman who marries a native princess, 
and whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this, alfcliough Buchanan 
appears to reject the tlieoiy (see Montg. 
Martin, ii. 18, segg.).” The passage is quoted 
below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire worshippers, and it seems 
possible that the word may have been 
Pers. 9ncf^/i.=magus. 

The Chittagong Muggs long fur- 
nished the best class of native cooks in 
(Calcutta; hence the meaning of the 
last quotation below. 

1585. “ The Mogen, which be of the King- 
dom of Eecon (see Arakan) and Eame, be 
stronger than the King of Tipara ; so that 
Chatigam or Porto Grande (q.v,) is often 
under the King of Eecon,” — E. Mteh, in 
ffaU. ii. 389. 

c. 1590. (In a country adjoining Pegu) 
“ there are mine.s of ruby and diamond and 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has war with the tribe of Magh about the 
mines ; also with the tribe of Tipara there 
are battles.”— A in- (orig.) i. 388. 

c. 1604. Defeat of the Magh Mdjd . — 
This short-sighted . . . . became 

elated with the extent of his treasures and 
the number of his elephants. .... He 
then openly rebelled, and assembling m 
army at Sumirgdnw laid siege to a fort in 
that vicinity .... EiljfC Miin Singh . . 
despatched a force. . . These soon brought 
the Magh E4j4 and all his forces to action 
.... regardless of the number of his boats 
and the sti-ength of his artillery.” — Indyat- 
ullah, in Elliot, vi. 109. 

1638. “Submission of Manek Eaf, the 
Mag of Q\MttigoTigf~~AhduUEmiid 
Lahori in do., vii, 66. 

c. 1665. “ These many years there have 
always been in the Kingdom of Jtakan or 
May (read Mog), some Portuguese, and with 
them a great number of their Ckrhtiwu 
Slaves, and other . , . . Thatwm 

the refuge of the Eun-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, Oochin, Malague (Malacca), and all 
these other places which the Portugueses 
formerly held in the Indies.^'— Beamier, 
KT.,p.53. 

1676. “In all Bengala this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but 
the King of Tavernier, E. T., 

i. 8. 

1752. “ . . . . That as the time of the 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
the pinnace to be with them by the end of 
next month.” — In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810. “In a paper written by Hr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes .... 
that Magadha is the country of the people 
whom we call Muggs. . . . The term Mugg, 
these people assured me, is never used by 
either themselves or by the Hindus, except 
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when speaking the jargon commonly called 
Hindustani by Europeans. H. 

JlLickMutnf in Eastern India, ii. 18. 

1811. *‘Mngs, a dirty and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race.” — Solvyns, 
hi. 

186(>. “That vegetable curry was excel- 
kuit. Of course your cook is a Hug % ” — 
The Denok Bunyatow, 389. 

Muggur, s. Hind, and Makr. magar 
and makar, probably from Skt. niakara, 
a sea-inonster (see under Macareo). 
The destructive broad-snouted cro- 
codile of the G-anges and other Indian 
rivers, formerly called Orocodihts bipor- 
catas, now apparently subdivided into 
several sorts or varieties. 

1611. “Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Hurgur match . . — Eaiokins, in 

Fnrdias, i. 436. 

The word is here intended for magar- 
vKits ov -taach, ‘crocodile-fish.’ 

1878. “ The muggur is a gross pleb, and 
his features stamp him low-born. His 
manners are coarse.” — Ph. Rohimon, In Mij 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879. ‘ ‘ En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, but that 
is a misnomer. It is the mugger .... 
these muggers kill a good many people, 
and have a playful way of getting under a 
boat, and knocldng off the steersman with 
their tails, and then swallowing him after- 
wards.”— Bport, &c., i. 168. 

1881. “ Alligator leather attains by use 
a beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and the garial, for 
the tanners and leather-dressers of Cawn- 
pore to experiment uijon.”- -Pionee?* Mail, 
April 26th. See under Ifuzzur. 

Muggrabee, n.p. Arab. maghraU, 
‘ western.’ This word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be expected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that apj)ears 
ill the Hayraddin Mograhbin of 
Quentin Durward. 

1503. “The proper tongue in which 
Avicena winte is that which is used in 
Syria and Mesopotamia and in Persia and 
in Tartary (from which latter Avicena 
came) and this tongue they call Ambg ; and 
that of our Moors they call Hagaraby, as 
much as to sayMooristi of the West. . — 

Garcia, f, 19r. 

Mull, s. A contraction from mulli- 

f atawny (q-v.], and applied as a 
istinctiye sobriquet to members of 
the service belonging to the Madras 
Presidency, as Bengal people are called 


Clui-Ms, and Bombay people Ducks 
(qq.v,, see also Beuigilted). 

1860. “ It ys ane darke Londe, and tlier 
dwellen ye Cimmerians whereof speketh 
Homeras Poeta in his Odysseia, and to thys 
Daye thei clepen Tenehrosi or ‘ye Benyghted 
ffolke.’ Bot thei clepen hemselvys Mullys 
from Midligataionee ys ane of theyr 
goddys from wh*^^^ thei ben ysprong.”— 
Ext. from a lately discovered MS. of Sir 
John Maundevile. 

Mulligatawny, s. The name of 
this well-known soup is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil milagu-ta7imr, 
‘ pepper- water’; showing the correct- 
ness of the i^opular belief which as- 
cribes the origin of this excellent article 
to Madras, whence, — and not merely 
from the complexion acquired there,— 
the sobriquet of the preceding article. 

1784. 

“ In vain our hard fate we repine ; 

In vain on our fortune we rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners) in 
Seton-Karr, i. 18. 

1873. “In Mulligatawny soup, as we 
should expect from its excellence in curries, 
Australian meat forms a very serviceable 
ingredient.”— Preview, May 24, 1873, p. 
691. 

Mulmull, s. Muslin; Hind, malmal 

^1683. “Ye said Ellis told your Peti- 
tioner that he would not take 500 Pieces 
of your Petitioner’s mulmulls unless your 
Petitioner gave him 200 Hups, which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do.”— 
Petition of Rogoodee, Weaver of Hugly, in 
Hedf/es, March 26. 

1705. “ Malle-molles et autre diverses 
sortes de toiles . . . stinqerques et les 
belles mousselines.” — Z/itiUier,7S* 

Muucheel, Manjeel, s. This word 
is proper to the S. W. Coast; Malayal. 
manjll from Skt. raanclia. It is the 
name of a kind of hammock-litter used 
on that coast as a substitute for palan- 
kin or dooly. It is substantially the 
same as the dandy (q-v.) of the Him- 
alaya, hut more elaborate. Correa 
describes but does not name it. 

1561. “. . . . He came to the factory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoul- 
ders. These are made with thick canes, 
bent upwards and arched, and from them 
are suspended some clothes half a fathom 
in width, and a fathom and a half in length ; 
and at the extremities pieces of wood to 
.sustain the cloth hanging from the pole; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
size as the cloth . , . the whole very 
sj)lendid, and as rich as the gentlemen , , . 
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may desire .”— Three Voifa(/cs, &c., 
p, 199. 

1811. The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in manj eels. ’ ’ — Buchamm, 
Christum Besearclm, 2nd ed., 171. 

1819. “ Muncheel, a kind of litter resem- 
bling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a long 
pole, with a moveable cover over the %?hole, 
to keep off the sun or rain. Six men will 
run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are neces- 
sary for the lightest palanquin,” — Welsk^ 
ii. i42., 

1862. “We . . . started ... in Mun- 
sheels or hammocks, slung to bamboos, 
with a shade over them, and carried by six 
men, who kept up unearthly yells the whole 
time.” — Markham, Peru and India, 353. 

A form of this word is used at 
Eeunion, where a kind of palankin is 
called “ le manchy.” ^ It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle’s Poems : 

c. 1858. 

Sous un linage frais de claire mousseline 
Tons les dimanches an matin, 

Tu venais a la ville en manchy de rotin, 

Par les ram lies de la colline.” 

Le Manchy. 

The word has also been introduced 
hy the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxila, and macMlla. 

1810. ‘‘. . . tangas, que elles chainao 

maxilas.” — Annaes Mantimas, iii. 434. 

1880. “ The Portuguese (in Quilliman) 

seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
xnachilla (pronounced masheela). This 
usually consists of a pole placed upon the 
shouloers of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top, hung all round with curtains. 
Each maehilla requires about G to 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery .” — A Jowrnei/ in F. Africa, by M, 
A. Fritif/Ie, p. 89. 

Mungoose, s. This is the popular 
Aiigio-lndiaii name of the Indian ich- 
neumons, represented in the South by 
Manyusta Munyos (Elliot), or Herpestes 
yrlseics (Gcoffroy) of naturalists, and 
in Bengal by Herpestes rnalaccemis. 
The word is Telugu, rnamjlsu. In 
Upper India the animal is called netual 
or •nyaul, Jerdoii gives mangm how- 
ever as a Lcccani and Mahratti w^ord. 

1673. “ . . , A Mongoose is akin to a 
Ecrret. . . — Fryer, 116. 

1681. “The knowledge of these anti- 
dotal herbs they have learned from the 
Moxinggutia, a kind of Perret.” — Knox,llh. 

1685. “They have what they call a 


Mangus, creature.s some tiling different from 
ferrets ; these hold snakes in great anti- 
pathy, and if they once discover them 
never give up till tlicy have killed bhom.” — 
Mibeyro, i. 56'r. 

Bluteau gives the following as a, 
quotation from a History of Ceylon 
tr. from Port, into Ereiich, publi.shed 
at Paris in 1701, p. 153. It is in fact 
the gist of an anecdote in Eiheyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is illtempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a mangus to being killed by 
a snake.” 

1774, “He (the Dharma Eaja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog and a Mungoos, 
which he is very fond of.” — Boyle^s Liar y, 
in Markharls Tibet, 27. 

1790. “His (Mi\ Gian’s) experiments 
have also established a very curious fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mungoose, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes .... but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent,”— 
in Colebrooke^s Life, p. 40. 

1829. “ II Monguse animale simile ad 

una donnola.” — Papi, in de Gubernatis, SL 
dei Viayg, Ital, p. 279. 

Mxinjeet, s. H. majuh; a dye- 
plant cordifoJia, L., H.O. (?m- 

clioncmae)', Bengal Madder.’ 

Muxisubdar, S. Hind, from Pers. 
mamaLddr, ‘the holder of office or 
dignity’ (Ar. mausab). The term was 
used to indicate quasi-feudal depend- 
ents of the Mogul Government who 
had territory assigned to them, on con- 
dition of their supplying a certain 
number of horse, 500, 1000 or more. 
In many cases the title was hut nom- 
inal, and often it was assumed without 
warrant. 

c. 1665. “Mausebdars are Cavaliers of 
Mameb, which is ])articular and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed as that of ^ the 
Omrahs . , . they being esteemed as little 
Omrahs, and of the rank of those, thfit are 
advanced to that dignity.”-- E. T., 
p. 67. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Munsubdars or petty omrahs. ” — 
Fryer, j). 195. 

1758. . A munsubdar or coni- 

mander of 6000 horse.” — Ormc, ed. 1803, ii. 
p. 278. 

Miuitra, B. Sansk. Mantra, a text 
of the Vedas ; a magical formula. 

1612, . Trata da causa primeira, 

‘segundooslivros(iuetem, chamados I'eruni, 
Maudramole. . . P—Conto, Dec. V., liv. vi. 
cap. 3. 

This is mantra-mida, the latter word === 
‘text.’ 
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1776. “Mantur—a text of the Shaster.” 
-^Balked, Code, p. 17. 

1817.' . . . he is said to have found 

the great mantra, spell or talisman.’’— 
3l2irs British Indian ii. 149. 

Mnntree, s. Sansk. Mantri, A 
minister or high official. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which deriyed^ their ancient 
ciyilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin (q.y.) 

1810. “ When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the Raja seated himself, the 
muntries and high officers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank.” — In a 
Malay’s account of Government House at 
Calcutta, transl. by Hr. Leyden, in Maria 
(xvaliam, p. 200. 

Munzil, s. Ar. manzil^ ‘ descending 
or alighting,’ hence the halting ifface 
of a stage or march, a day’s stage. 

1685. “We were not able to reach 
Obdeen-deen (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.” — Hedges, July 
30. 

Muscat, n.p., properly Md^hdt. A 
port and city of N.E. Arabia; for a 
long time past the capital of ’Oman. 
See Imaum. 

Music. There is no matter in which 
the sentiments of the people of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of western music 
which thej^ appreciate and seem to enj oy, 
is that of the bagpipe. This is testified 
by Captain Munro in the passage 
quoted below ; but it was also shown 
during Lord Canning’s visit to 
Lahore in 1860, in a manner which 
dwells in the memory of one of the 
present wiiters. The escort consisted 
of part of a Highland regiment, A 
venerable Sikh chief who heard the pipes 
exclaimed : ‘ That is indeed music I it 
is like that which we hear of in ancient 
story, which was so exquisite that the 
hearers became insensible (behosh).^ 

1780. “ The bagpipe appears also to be a 
favourite instrument among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other kind 
of music, and they would much rather listen 
to this instrument a whole day than to an 
organ for ten minutes.”— Natra- 
tive, 33, 


Musk, B. We get this word from 
the Lat. muschus, .Greek fjLocrxos, and 
the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the Sansk. 
Qimshka, the literal meaning of which 
is rendered in the old English phrase 
^ a cod of musk.’ The oldest known 
European mention of the article is that 
which we give from St, J erome ; the 
oldest medical prescription is in a 
work of Aetius, of Amida (c. 540). 

In the quotation from Cosmas the 
word used is and kasturi is a 

Skt. name, still, according to Eoyle, 
applied to the musk-deer in the Him- 
rdaya. The transfer of the name to (or 
from) the article called by the Greeks 
Kacrroptov, whichis an analogous product 
of the beaver, is curious. 

The musk-deer [Moschus moscJdferus, 
L.) is found throughout the Himrdaya 
at elevations rarely (in summer) below 
8000 feet, and extends east to the 
borders of Szechuen, and north to 
Siberia. 

c. 390, “ Odoris autem suavitas, et di versa 
thymiamata, et amomum, et cyphi,oenanthe, 
muscus, et peregrini muris pellicula, quod 
dissolutis et amatoribus conveniat, nemo 
nisi dissolutus negat.” — St, Jerome, in Lib. 
Secund. adv. Jotinianum, ed. Vallarsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 645. “ This little animal is the Musk 
(^do-xos). The natives call it in their own 
tongue Koa-TovpL. They hunt it and shoot it, 
and binding tight the blood collected about 
the navel they cut this off, and this is the 
sweet-smelling part of it, and what we call 
musk .” — Cosmas Indicopleustes, Bk. xi. 

1673. “ Musk. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod .... that which openeth with a 
bright Mosh colour is best.”— p. 212. 

Musk-Eat, s. The popular name 
of the Borex caerulescens, Jerdon, an 
animal having much the figure of the 
common shrew, but nearly as large as 
a small brown rat. It diffuses a strong 
musky odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to affect bottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdon judicioiisly remarks, 
it is much more probable that the corks 
have been affected before being used 
in bottling. When the female is in 
heat she is often seen to be followed by 
a string of males giving out the odour 
strongly. 

Can this he the mus per egrimis men- 
tioned by St. Jerome (above under 
Musk), as P. Yincenzo supposes ? 

c. 1590. “Here (in Tooman Bekhrad, 
i n. of Kabul E.) are also mice that have a 
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fine musky scent”— A'i/eenj by Gladwyn 
(1800), ii. 166. 

1G72. P. Vincenzo Maria, sj)eaking of 
his first acquaintance with this animal, 
(il ratio del mused) which occurred in the 
Capuchin Convent at Surat, says with 
siniplicity (or malignity ?) : 

“ I was astonished, to i^erceive an odour 
so fragi’ant* in the vicinity of these most 
religious Fathers, with whom I was at the 
moment in conversation.” — Viaggio^ p. 385. 

1681. “ This country has its vermin also. 

They have a sort of Eats they call Musk- 
rats', because they smell strong of musk. 
These the inhabitants do not eat of, but of 
all other sorts of Eats they do,” — Knox, 
p. 31. ■ ■ 

1789. H. Munro in his Narrative (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this animal with 
the bandicoot, q.v. 

1813. See Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 42. 

MxLsliE, s. There seems to be no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mansal or Mausil) on the 
Tigris, t and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap- 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-transparent tissue to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ maimli in th*e same 
sense as ourword, quoting the Arabian 
Nights, Macnaghten’s ed.,i. 176, and ii. 
159, in both of which the word indi- 
cates the material of a fine turban . The 
quotation from Ives, as well as that 
from Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from what we call 
muslin. 

1298. ^‘All the cloths of gold and silk 
that are called Mosolins are made in this 
country (Mausul).” — 3Iarco Polo, Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 

c. 1544. “ Almussoli est regio in Meso- 
potamia, in qua texuntur telae ex bombyce 
valde pulchrae, quae apud Syros et Aegyp- 
tios et apud mercatores veiietos appel- 
lantur mussoli, ex hoc regionis nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii et Syri, tempore aestatis 
sedentes in loco honorauiliori induunt vestes 
ex hujusmodi mussoli. Belkt- 

nensis, Arabicorum nominum quae in libris 
Aricennac sparsim legebantur Interpret 
tatio. 

1573. . . . Y(m have all sorts of 

Cotton-works, Handkerchiefs, long Fillets, 
G-irdles .... and other sorts, by the Am- 
hians called Mossellini (after the Country 
MussoU, from whence they are brought, 


■" “Stupim d’vdiro tanta fragranza." The 
Scotchman is laughed at for “ feeling a .smell, 
but here the Italian hectrs one ! 

t We ' have seen, however, somewhere an inge- 
nious suggestion that the word really came from 
Maisolia (the country about Masulipatam, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy), which even in ancient times was 
famous for fine cotton textures. 


which is situated in Mesopotamia) by us 
Muslin.” — MamvoIJf, y. Si. 

c. 1580. “For the rest the saidAgiani 
(misprint for Baghani, JSangmis) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or sessa (?); having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
the breast.”— £aIM, f. 33 k 

1673. “ Le drap qu’on estend sur les 
matelas est d’une toille aussy fine que de 
la mousceiine.” — App. to Journal d'AnL 
Galland, ii. 198. 

1685.^ “ I have been told by several, that 
muscelin (so much in use here for cravats) 
and Calligo (I), and the most of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles, and I see not 
the least improbability but that they may 
be made of the fibres of them.”— -Dr. Mans 
Sloane to Mr. itay, in Eay Correspondence* 
1848, p. 163. 

c. 1760. “This city (Mosul)’s manufac^ 
ture is Mussolin (a cotton cloth) which they 
make very strong and pretty fine, and sell 
for the European and other markets.”— 
Voyage from England to India, &c., p. 324. 

Musnud, s. Hind. Arab, mmnad, 
from root sanad, ‘ be leaned or rested 
against it.’ The large cushion, &c., 
used by native Princes in India, in 
place of a throne. 

1752. “ Salabat-jing . . . went through 
the ceremony of sitting on the musnud or 
throne.”— 07'me, i. 250, ed. 1803. 

1803. “ The Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to be seated on the musnud.”— A. 
Wellesley, in Munrd^s Life, i. 343. 

1809. “In it was a musnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth.” — Zo7^d Valentia, i. 346. 

1824. “They spread fresh carpets, and 
prepared the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl .” — Hafii Baba, 
p. 142, ed. 1835. 

MussaUa, s. Pars, Hind, (with 
change of sense from Arab, masdlih, 
pi. of madalia), ‘ materials, ingre- 
dients,’ Though sometimes ' used 
for the ingredients of any mixture, e.g. 
to form a cement, the most usual ap- 
plication is to sihees, curry-stuff 8 and 
the like. 

There is a tradition of a very gallant 
Govemor-Oeneral that he had found 
it very toldrable, on a shai*p bxit brief 
campaign, to “ rough it on chuprasees 
and mussaulchees (qq.v.)/' meaning 
cTiihpattiea and mussalla. 

1780, “A dose of marsall, or purgative 
spices.” — Munro, Mandative, 85. 

1809. “ At the next hut the woman was 
gidnding missala or curry-stuff on a flat 
smooth sttme with another shaped like a 
rolling pin,”— Maria Graham, 20. 

Mussaul, s. Hind, from Arab* 
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mashed, a torcli. It usually is made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
inteiwals mtli oil from an eartken pot. 

c. 1407. “ Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they saw the Sultan’s camp approach- 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
msi>sha.V ^—AbduruszaL in iV. <0 JSxt, xiv., 
Pt. i. 153. 

1673. “The Duties* march like Furies 
with their lighted nmssals in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Be&cons, and set on fire by 
stinking rags.”-~i?V*^er, 33. 

1705. . fiambeaux qu’ils appellent 

Hansalles.” — LidUier, 89. 

1809. “These Mussal or link-boys.” — 
Zd. Vcdcntiu, i. 17. 

1810. “ The Mosaul, or flambeau, con- 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely 
round a small stick.” — WilUcmsoii, V, 3L 
I 219. 

Mussaulchee, s. Hind. masldalcM 
from mash \d (see last) with the Turki 
terminal ch%, generally im 2 }ljdng an 
agent. The word properly means a 
link -boy, and was formerly familiar 
in that sense as the epithet of the 
person who ran alongside of a palankin 
on a night-] ouimey, bearing a miissaul 
(q.v.). The word is however still 
more frequent as applied to a humble 
domestic, whose duty was formerly 
of a like kind, as may be seen 
in the quotation from Ld. Valentia, 
but who now looks after lamps and 
washes dishes, &c., in old English 
phrase ‘ a scullion.’ 

1610. “He always had in service 500 
IMEassalgees,” — Finch, in PmrJiaSf i. 432. 

1662. (In Asam) “they fix the head of 
the corpse rigidly with poles, andimt a lamp 
with plenty of oil, and a mash’alchi [torch- 
hearer] alive into the vault, to look after 
the lamp.” — Shihdhuddm Tdlish, tr. by 
Blochmann, in J. A. S. B., xli. Pt. i. 82. 

1673. “ Trois Massalgis dxi Grand Sei- 
gneur vinrent fairo honneur h M. TAmbas- 
sadeur avec leurs feux allum^s.” — Journal 
d' Ant. Galkvnd,ii. 19Z. 

1086. “After strict examination he 
chose out 2 persons, the Chout {Chous f), an 
Armenian, who had charge, of watching my 
tent that night, and my Hossalagee, a loer- 
son who carries the light before me in the 
night. July 2. 

1701. . un masolchi, on imHe- 

flambeau, |jour la nuit.” — B. de St. Bienr, 
La ChaumUre Indicnne, 16. 


Deuii, a torch-hearer. Thus Baber : “ If the 
emperor or chief nobility (in India) at any time 
3iave_ occasion for a light by night,* these filthy 
bring in their lamps, 'svliich they carry up 
to their master, and stand holding it close by liis 
283 . 


1809. “ It is universally the custom, to 
drive out between sunset and dinner. The 
Mnssalchees, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce a sin- 
gular and pleasing effect.” — Ld. Valentia, 
i. 240. 

1813. ‘ ‘ The occupation of massaulchee, 
or torch-bearer, although generally allotted 
to the village barber, in the purgannas 
under my charge, may vary in other dis- 
tricts.” — Fml}es, Or. 3Iem., ii. 417. 

1826. “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quickly returned at the 
head of 200 men, accompanied by Mus- 
salchees or torch-bearers.” — Pandurang 
Hari, 557. 

Miissendom, Cape, n.p. The ex- 
treme eastern point of Arabia, at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. Properly 
speaking it is the extremity of a small 
precipitous island of the name, which 
protrudes beyond the N.E. horn of 
’Oman. The name is written Masdn- 
dim in the map which Dr. Badger 
gives with his H. of ’Oman. But it is 
Eds Masandcm (or possibly Ifasandicm) 
in the Alohit of Sidi ’Ali "Kapudan (J, 
As. Soc. Ben., v. 459). Sprenger 
writes Ifosandam {Alt. Qeog. Arahiens, 
p. 107). 

1516. “ . . . it (the coast) trends to the 
N.E. by N. 30 leagues until Cape Mo- 
condon, which is at the mouth of the Sea 
of Persia.” — Barbosa, 32. 

1553. . . before you come to Cape 

Moeandan, which Ptolemy calls Asahoro 
{’kcra^oiv aKpov) and wliich he puts in 23|°, 
but which we put in 26°; and here ter- 
minates our first division ” (of the Eastern 
Coasts). — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1572. 

“ Olha o cabo Asaboro que chamado 

Agora he Mocandao dos navegantes : 

Por aqni entra o lago, que he fechado 

De Arabia, e Persias terras abundantes.” 

Camoes, x. 102. 

By Burton: 

“Behold of Asabdn the Head, now bight 

Mosandam, by the men who plough the 
Main : 

Here lies the Gulf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

parts Araby from fertile Persia’s plain.” 

The fact that the poet copies the mis- 
print or mistake of Barros in Asahoro, 
shows how he made use of that historian. 

1673. “On the one side St. Jaques (see 
Jask) his Headland, on the other that of 
Mussendown appeared, and afore Sunset we 
entered the Straights Mouth.” — Fryer, 221. 

1727. “The same Chain of rocky Moun- 
tains continue as high as Zoar, above Cape 
Musenden, which Cape and Cape Jaque <3 
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begin the Gnlf of Persia. ’’—JL. Hamilton^ i. 
71. 

1777. ‘‘At the month of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads into the Persian 
gulph, lies the island of Crombroon ” (?) — 

Mussoola, Mussoolali Boat, s. 
The surf boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast; of capacious size, and formed 
of planks sewn together with coir- 
twine; the open joints being made 
good with a caulking or wadding of 
twisted coir. 

The origin of the word is yery ob- 
scure. Leyden thought it was derived 
from “wasowZa . . . the Mahratta term 
for fish ” {Morton^ 8 Life of Leyden^ 64). 
As a matter of fact the Mahratti word 
for fish is ondsoll, Koiik. mCmdl. This 
etymology is substantially adopted by 
Bp. Heber (see below). But it may be 
that the word is some Arabic sea- 
term not in the dictionaries. Indeed, 
if the term used by 0. Federici (below) 
be not a clerical error, it suggests a 
possible etymology from Arab, masad, 

* the fibrous bark of the palm-tree, a 
rope made of it.’ Another suggestion 
is from the Arab, mausul, ‘ joined,’ 
as opposed to ‘ dug-out,’ or canoes ; or 
possibly it may be from maJisul, ‘ tax,’ 
if these boats were subject to a tax. 
Lastly it is possible that the name may 
be connected with Masiilipatam(q.v.) , 
where similar boats would seem to have 
been in use (see Frym\ 26). But these 
are conjectures. The quotation from 
Gaspare Balbi gives a good account of 
the handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

c. 1560. “Spaventosa cosa'e chi no ha 
pill visto, i’inibarcare e sbarcar le inercan- 
tie e le j>ersone a San Tomb . . , adoperano 
certe barchette fatte a^iosta molto alte e 
larghe, ch’ essi chiamano Masudi, esono fatte 
con tauole sottili, e con corde sottili cusite 
insieme vna tauola con Taltre,” etc. (there 
follow.^ a very correct description of their 
use). — G. Federki, in Ramus., iii. 301. 

c. 1580. . where (Negapatam) 

they cannot land anything but in the 
Macules of the same country.”— Priwior e 
Honra, &c., f. 93. 

c. 1582. “. . . There is always a heavy 

sea there (San Thomb), from swell or storm ; 
so the merchandise and passengers are trans- 
ported from shipboard to the town by cer- 
tain boats which are sewn with fine cords, 
and when they approach the beach, where 
the sea breaks with great violence, they 
wait till the perilous wave has past, and 
then, in the interval between one wave and 
the next, those boatmen pull with great 
force, and so run ashore ; and being there 


overtaken by the waves they are carried 
still further uji the beach. And the boats 
do not break, because they give to the wave, 
and because the beach is covered with sand, 
and the boats stand upright on tlu'ii* 
bottoms.”— Balhi, f. 89. 

1673. “I went ashore in a Mussoola, a. 
Boat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using 
their Paddles instead of a Rudder, 

Boat is not strengthened with Knee-Tim- 
bers, as ours are; the bended Planks are 
sowed together with Rope-Yarn of the 
Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a Sort of 
Resin taken out of the Sea) so artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.”-— 
Fryer, 37. 

1685. ‘ ‘ This morning two Musoolas and 
two Cattamarans came off to ye Shitnie.”— 
Hedges, lYb. 2. 

1760. “ As soon as the yawls and pin- 
naces reached the surf they dropped their 
graplings, and cast off * the masoolas, 
which immediately rowed ashore, and 
landed the troojis.” — Orme, iii. 617, 

1762. “ No European boat can land, but 
the Natives make use of a boat of a particu- 
lar construction called a Mausolo,” etc.— 
MS. letter of James Rennell, April 1st. 

1783. “ The want of Massoola boats 
(built expressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felt.” — In Life of Colehr ooke, 9. 

1826. “The masuli -boats (which first 
word is merely a corruption of ‘nmchli,’ 
fish) have been often described, and except 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
they very much resemble the high, dee|), 
charcoal boats .... on the Granges.” — 
Heher, ii. 174 (ed. 1844). 

1879. ‘ ‘ Madras has no harbour ; nothing* 
but a long open beach, on which the .surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. XTn- 
lucky passengers were not landed there in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but were 
thrown violently on the shore, from springy 
and elastic Masulah boats, and were occa- 
sionally carried off by sharks, if the said 
boats chanced to be upset in the rollers.” — 
A'aiJ;/. Sept. 20. 

Mussuck, s. The leathern water- 
bag, consisting of the entire skin of a 
large goat, stript of the liair and 
dressed, which is carried by a bliishU 
(see Bheesty.) Hind, mashah. 

1842. “Might it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having ‘mussucks’ 
made of waterproof cloth in England ? ” — 
Sir G, Arthur, in hid. Adni. of Lord Ellen- 
harough, 220* 

Mussulman, adj. and s. Mahom- 
medan. Muslm, ‘resigning’ or ‘ sub- 
mitting’ (so. oneself to God), is the 
name given by Mahommed to the 
Faithful. The Persian plural of this is 
Mmlimdn, which appears to have been 
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adopted as a singuliir, and the word 
Muslimcui or Masalman thus formed. 

1246. “Intravimus terrain Bisermino- 
rum. Isti homines linguam Comanicam 
loquebantur, et adhnc loqunntiir ; sed legem 
Sarracenorum tenent .” — Plano Carpini, in 
Mee, de Voimjes, &c., iv. 750. 

c. 1640. . . . . disse por tres vezes, 

Lah^ kilah, hilah, lah Muliamed 7vrol halah, 
0 Massoleymoens e Imim justos da santa 
ky de Mafa'mede " — Pinto^ ch. lix. 

1559. “ Although each horde (of Tartars) 
has its proper name, c.p. particularly the 
horde of the Savoihensians . , . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; yet 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks; they 
wish to be styled Besermani, and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled.” — 
Serhei'stcin, in Ea^^msiO) ii. f. 171. 

c. 1580. “Tutti sopradetti Tartar! segui- 
tano la fede de’ Turchi et alia Turchesca cre- 
dono, masi tegono a gran vergogna, e molto 
si coiTociano Fesser detti Turchi, secondo che 
all’ incontro godono d’esser Besurmani, cioh 
gete eletta, chianiati .”— della 
bdrmatia Pvropea del magn.^caval. Aless, 
Crvaffniiio, in Eamasio, ii. pt, ii. f. 72. 

1619. . . . i Musulmani, cioh i sal- 

vati ; che cosa pazzamente si chiamano 
fra di loro i maoraettani.”— -P. della Valle, 
i. 794. 

„ The precepts of the Moslemans 
are first, circumcision. .... Gabriel 
Sionita, in Purchas, ii. 1604. 

1653. “ , . . son infanterie dTndistannis 
Mansulmans, ou Indiens de la secte des 
Sonnis .” — De la Boullaye4e-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
233. 

1673. “Yet here are a sort of bold, 
lusty, and most an end drunken Beggars 
of the Musslemen Cast, that if they see a 
Christian in good clothes, mounted on a 
stately horse .... are presently upon 
their Punctilio’s with God Almighty, and 
interrogate him, Why he suffers him to go 
a Foot, and in Bags, and the Coffe^^y (Un- 
believer) to vaunt it thus ? 91. 

1788, “We escape an ambiguous termi- 
nation by adopting Moslem instead of 
Musttlman in the plural number.”— 
pref. to vol. iv. 

Must, adj. Pers. mast, ^ drunk.’ 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, .such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

Mustees, Mestiz, &c. e. A half- 
caste, A corruption of the Portuguese 
mestigo, haying the same meaning;* 
French, m&tis and mHif* 

* Amixling; applied to human beings 

and animals 'born of a father and mother of dif- 
ferent s])ecies, like a mule,"— 


1546. “ The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Diu), ordered 
that all the mestizos who were in Uio should 
be inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned^ to them,— 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
mestizo of India should be given pay or 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was 
their duty to serve for nothing, seeing that 
they had their houses and heritages in the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it.” — Correa, iv. 580. 

1552. “ the sight of whom as 

soon as they came, caused immediately to 
gather about them a number of the natives, 
Moors in belief, and Negroes with curly 
hair in appearance, and some of them only 
swarthy, as being misticos.”— I., 
ii. 1. 

1586. “ che se sono nati ^ua di 

donne indiane, gli domandano mestizi.”— 
Sassetti in De Gubeimatis, 188. 

1588. “ . . . . An interpretour ..... 
which was a Mestizo, that is halfe an In- 
dian, and halfe a Portugall.” — Candish, in 
Makl iv. 337. 

c. 1610. “Le Capitaine et les Marchands 
estoient Mestifs, les autres Indiens Chris- 
tianisez.”— de Aara?, i. 165. 

This author has also Metifs (ii. 10), and 
again: . . . qu’ils appellent Metices, 

c’est h dire Metifs, meslez ’’ (ii. 23). 

,, “ le vy vne moustre generalle de 

tons les Habitans portans armes, tant Por- 
tugais que Metices et Indiens, and se trou- 
uerent environ 4000.” — Moquet, 352. 

c. 1665. “ And, in a Avord Bengale is a 
country abounding in all things ; and tis 
for this very reason that so many Porta* 
guese, Mesticks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.”— E, T., 140. 

1699. “ Wives of Freemen, Mustees,”— 
Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast, 
in Wheeler, L 356. 

1727. “A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
Mustice Wife.”— A. 10. 

1834. “You don’t know these Baboos. 

. . Most of them now-a-d;^s have their 

Misteesa Beebees, and their MToosulmaunees 
and not a few their Gora Beebees likewise.” 
--T/ie Baboo, See., 167-168. 

Muster, s. A pattern, or a sample, 
From Port, mostra (Span, muesha, 
Ital. mostra). 

The word is current in China, as 
well as India. See Wells IViUiams^s 
Guide, 237. 

c. 1444. “ Vierao as nossas Galds por 

commissao sua com algunas amostras de 
agucar da Madeira, de Sanguo de Urago, e 
de outras cousas.” — Cadamosto, Navegagdo 
primeira, 6. 

1663. “And they gave me a mostra of 
amomum, which I, brought to Goa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the ’sim- 
ples of Bioscorides.” — Garcia, f. 15, 
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1601. “Musters and Shewes of Gold.” 
— Old Tmml. of Galvano^ Hak. Soc., p. 83. 

1612. “A Moore came aboord with a 
muster of Cloves.” — Sans, in B vtcIkms, L 357. 

1673. “ Merchants bringing and re- 

ceiving Musters.”— 84. 

1702. “ . . . . Packing^ Stuff, Packing 
■^laterials, Musters.” — Quinquepartite In- 
denture, in Charters of the E, I. Go., 325. 

1727. “He advised me to send to the 
King .... that I designed to trade with 
his Subjects .... which I did, and in 
twelve Days received an Answer that I 
might, but desired me to send some person 
up with Musters of all my Goods,”— A. 
Mam., ii. 200. 

c. 1760. “He (the tailor) never mea- 
sures you ; he only asks master for muster, 
as he terms it, that is for a pattern.” — Ives, 
52. , . 

Mutlub, s. Hind. from Ar. mat- 
lah. The Arabic, from udah, ‘ he 
asked/ properly means a question, 
hence intention, wish, object, &c. In 
Anglo-Indian use it always means 
‘purpose, gist,’ and the like. Illite- 
rate natives by a common form of 
corruption turn the word into mathal. 
In the Punjab this occurs in printed 
books ; and ^ an adjective is formed, 
mathall, ‘ opinionated,’ and the like. 

Mutt, Muth, s. Skt. matha ; a sort 
of convent where a celibate ;priest (or 
one making such profession) Eves with 
disciples making the same profession ; 
one of whom becomes his successor. 
Buildings of this kind are very common 
4 ill over India, and some are endowed 
with large estates. 

1874. “ The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendi- 
cant, but has anchorage places and head- 
quarters in the ms.tM.'^^^Calc^ Bevieio, 
■cxvii,212, '■ 

Muttougosht, s. {i.e. ‘ Mutton- 
ftesh ’), Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton,’ 

Muttongye, s. Sea-Hind, matmigai, 
a (iiaiiticai) martingale; a corruption 
of the Eng. word. 

Muttra, n.p. A very ancient and 
holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 30 
miles above Agra. The name is 
Matliuj'ci, and it appears in Ptolemy as 
Modoupa 17 rSiv ©ewv. The sanctity of the 
name has caused it to be applied in 
numerous new localities; see under 
Madura. 

Muxadabad, n.p. Arab. Pers. JlhA- 


sitdabdd, a name that often occurs in 
books of the last century. It pertains 
to the same city that has latterly been 
called Murshiddhad, the capital of tho 
Nawabs of Bengal since tho beginning 
of last century. The town Mak- 
suddhiid is stated by Tiefeiithaler to 
have been founded by Akbar. Tho 
(governor of Bengal/ Murshid ICulI 
Khan (also called in English histories 
Jafier Khan) moved the seat of govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Aiuxudamd in the early English records 
down to 1760 ( W. IF. Eunter). 

1703-4. “The first act of the Kuwab, on 
his return to Bengal, was to change the 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad to Moor- 
shudahad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace . . . . to 
render it the capital of the Province.” — 
Stewart, H, of Bengal, 309. 

1726. “ Moxadabath. Cho- 

rom. etc, 147. 

1727. “Muxadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazar), a Place of much 
greater Antiquity, ana the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the ancient name of 
Muxadubaud has been changed for Rajah- 
mal, for above a Century.”— A. Ham., it 
20. (There is great confusion in this.) 

1751. “I have heard that Earn Kissen Seat, 
who lives in Calcutta, has carried goods to 
that place without paying the Muxidavad 
Syre (see Sayer) Uhowkey duties. I am 

f reatly surprised, and send a Chubdar to 
ring him, and desire you will be speedy in 
delivering him over.” — Letter from Ifa^mb 
Allyverdi Caun to the Brest, of Council, 
dated Miixidavad, 20th May. 

1756. “ The Nabob, irritated by the 

disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other prisoners to be sent to Muxa- 
davad.”— Ome, in., p. 79, 

1782, “ You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions, and 
Muxadabad . . . . imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 
than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geography would i)omt out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madras, as 
Constautinople is from Glasgow.” — T, 
Munro to his brother William, in Life, Ac., 
iii. 41. 

Muzbee, s. The name of a class of 
Sikhs originally of low-caste, vulg. 
mazln, .apparently mnzhahi from Ar. 
mazhah, ‘religious belief.’ (hiiuiingham 
says indeed that the name was applied 
to Sikb converts from Mahommodan- 
ism (Eistonj, p. 379). Ihifc this is not 
the usual application now. 

1858. “On the 19th June (1857) I ad 
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in the, search for new Military 
claH,ses, the raising of a corps of Muzzuhees 
. . . The idea was ultimately carried out, 
and improved by making them pioneers.” — 
Letter from Col. H. B. Edunrdes to B. Mont- 
gomertf, jEsy/., 23 of March. 

1858. “ To the same destination (Delhi) 
was sent a strong corps of Muzhubee (low- 
caste) Sikhs, numbering 1200 men, to serve 
as pioneers.” — Letter from Jt. TeinpU\ Becre- 
tarv to Fiinjah Govt, dd. Lahore, 26th May, 
1858. 

Myanna, b. Soo Meeana. 

1784. “ ... An entire new Myannah, 

l)ainted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding comidete.” — In 
Heton-Kar7\ i. 49. 

,, “ Patna common chairs, couches and 

teapoys, two Hahana palanfiuins.”— -id. 02. 

Mydan, Meidaun, «. Hind, from 
Perri. muiddn. An open space, an 
esplanade, parade-ground or green, in 
or adjoining a town; a (in the 

Italian sense) ; any open plain with 
gra,ss on it ; a ch(.(ugCm ground (see 
Chicane) ; a battle-field. In Ar., 
usually, a hipi)odrome or race-coui’se. 

c. 1330. “ But the brethren were mean- 

while brought out to the Medan, i.e. the 
piazza of the City, where an exceeding 
great fire had been kindled. And Friar 
Thomas went forward to cast himself into 
the fire, but as he did so a certain Saracen 

caught him by the hood ” — Friar 

Odorie, in Cathay, 63. 

1618. ‘ ‘ When it is the hour of com- 

plines, or a little later to speak exactly, it 
is the time for the promenade, and every 
one goes on horseback to the meidan, which 
is always kept clean, watered by a number 
of men whose business this is, who water it 
carrying the water in skins slung over the 
shoulder, and usually w^ell shaded and very 
cool.”--P. della. Valle, i. 707. 

^c. 1665. “ Celui (Quervansera) des 

Etrangers est bien plus spacieux que I’autre 
et evst quarr^ et tons deux font face au 
Meidan.”— v. 214. 

1670. '‘Before this house is a great 
sciuare meidan or promenade, planted on 
all sides with great trees, standingin rows.” 
— Andriesz, 35. 

1673. “ The Midan, or open Space before 
the Oaun’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters.” — 
Fryer, 249. 

1828. “ All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision, as if he had been at 
exercise upon the maidaun.” — The Kuzzil- 
basfh, i. 22k 

Hyna, Mina, etc., s. Hind, maind. 
A name applied to several birds of tbe 
family of starlings. Tbe common 
myna is the Acridotlieres tnstia of Linn . ; 
the southern Hill-Myna is ihe Gracula, 


also Fiilahes religiosa of Linn. ; the 
Northern Hill-Myna, EiUnbes inter- 
media of Hay (see Jerdon'‘s Birds, ed. 
1877, ii. Pt. i. 325, 337, 339). 

Of both the first and last it may 
be said that they are among the most 
teachable of imitatiye birds, articula- 
ting words with great distinctness, and 
without Polly’s nasal tone. Wo have 
heard a wild one (probably the first), 
on a tree in a field, spontaneously- 
echoing the very peculiar call of the 
black partridge from an adjoining' 
jungle, with unmistakeable truth. 

There is a curious description in 
Aelian {Be Nat An.,xYi. 2) of an Indian 
talking bird which we thought at one 
time to be the Myna ; but it seems to 
be nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 

1631. Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 
Myna in Java, which he calls Pica, sen 
poti ns St mm us Indicus. ‘ ‘ The owner, an old 
Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that her beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
avis pessinia. immediately began to cliannt : 
Orang Nasarani catjor macan hahi ! i.e. 

‘ Dog of a Christian, eater of swine I ’ 

Lib. v., cap. 14, p. 67. 

1813. “The myneh is a very entertaining 
bird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating several words in the manner of the 
starling.” — Forbes, Or. Mein., i. 47. 

1817. “ Of all birds the chiong (miner) 
is the most highly prized.” — Paflefs Java, 
i. 260. 

1875. “ A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda.” — The Dilemma, ch. xii, 

1878. “The myna has no wit . . . His 
only way of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole, — gene- 
rally breaking it in the middle and losing 
the bigger half.” — Ph. Robinson, In My 
Indian Garden, 2^. 

1879. ^ “Soothe dog went to a maina, 
and said : ‘ What shall I do to hurt this 
cat?’” — Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, IS. 

Myrobalan, s. A name applied to 
certain dried fruits and kernels of as- 
tringent flavour, but of several species, 
and not even all belonging to the same 
Natural Order, whicb were from an 
early date exported from India, and 
bad a bigb reputation in tbe medieval 
pharmacopoeia. This they appear (some 
of them) to retain in native Indian 
medicine ; tbougb tbey seem to bav© 
disappeared from English use and have 
no place in Hanbury and Fliickiger’s 
great work tbe Fharmacographia, They 
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iivo still, to some extent, imported into 
but for use in tanning and 
dyeing, not in pliarmacy. 

It is not quite clear liow the term 
•nhyrohalan, in this sense, came into use. 
.her the people of India do not seem 
to haY(5 any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group ; nor do the 
Aiubic dictionaries afford one either 
(but see further on). Mupo^dXaws is 
spoken of by some ancient authors, 

Aristotle, Dioseorides and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
niore fruits entirely unconnected 
with the subjects of this article. 
This name had probably been pre- 
served in the laboratories, and was 
applied b}’’ some early translator of the 
Ai'abic wiiters on Materia Medica 
to these Indian products. Though we 
liave said that (so far as we can dis- 
c.ovor)the Arabic dictionaries afford no 
word with the comprehensive sense of 
Mijrolalan^ it is probable that the 
l)hysiciaiis had such a word, and Garcia 
l)fi Orta, who is trustworthy, says 
oxx)licitly that the Arab practitioners 
wdiom he had consulted ax)plied to the 
whole class the name delegi ; a word 
which we cannot identify, unless it 
originated in a cleilcal error for alelerji, 
i,e. ihlllaj. This last word may x^er- 
haps be taken as covering all myro* 
baians ; for accoixling to the Glossarj^ 
to Eha/ies at Leyden (quoted by Dozy, : 
Suj>pt. i. 43,) it apxffi-os to the KdhuU, 
il\Q ijelhm, and the (or Indian), 
whilst the EmUic is also called 
ainlaj. i 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff (in 
Fiuijah Trade lloport, ccxcvi.) we have ; 
entries of 

Hnlel a (Myrohalan). 

Bvhia (Beilerick ditto). 

Ahila (Emblica Phyilanthus).'’ 

The kinds recognized in the Medieval 
X')harmacox')oeia were five, viz. : — ■ 

(1) The EmUic myrohalan ; which is 
the dried astringent fruit of the Aniuidd 
of Hind., the Emblica officinalis of 
Gaertner {Fhyllantinis Emblica, L., 
N. 0. Enpliorbiaceae). The Persian 
name of this is dmlah, but, as the 
Arabic amlaj suggests, probably in 
older Persian am lag, and hence no 
doubt Emblica, Garcia says it W’as 


One of tliem is {jenmlly ideutifieil witli the 
seeds of Moringa pterygo8pi''r)nft — see Horse radish 
Tree— the Beii-nuts of (dd writers, and affording 
Oil of Ba n, used us a l>asis in perfumery. 


called by the Arab physicians embtdyi 
(which we should write ambalJJ)^ 

(2) The Bellerio Mijrobahm; the fruit 
of Terminalm Bdlerka, Poxb. (N.O. 
Oo/??.Z»rdace«e), consisting of a small nut 
enclosed in a thin exterior rind. Tiui 
Arabic name given in Ibn Baitliaris 
halilif; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna belilegi ; and in Persian it is 
called halU ami hatda. Garcia says 
the Arab x>hysicia,ns call(}(l it behreyi 
(haltrij, and in old Persian probably 
baUriy) which accounts for Bdhrka. 

(3) The Ohehulio ALiirobalan ; the 
fruit of TerrrmialM Ohelmla, lloxh. 
The derivation of this name Avhieh we 
have given under Chebulee is^ coii- 
firnxed by the Persian name, which is 
Hahla^i-KidnM, It can hardly have 
been a product of Kabul, but may 
have been imported into Persia by 
that route, whence tie name, as 
calicoes got their naino from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobakins w^ero 
called by his Arabs (/mdndfji. Ibn 
Baithar calls them haUlc/j ; and many 
of the authorities whom he quotes 
sxmeify them as 

(4) , and (5). The Blade Myrohalan, 
otherwise called ‘ Indian! and the 
Yelloiu or Citrine, These, according 
to Eoyle (Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, ipp. 36-37) were both x>ro- 
ducts of T, OJiehvIa in different states ; 
but this does not seem quite certain. 
Eurther varieties were sometimes re- 
cognized, and nine are said to bo 
specified in a paper in an early voL of 
the Fliilos, Transactions.* dno kind 
called Siiii or Chinese, is mentioned by 
one of the authorities of Ihn Baithar, 
quoted below, and is referred to by 
Garcia. 

The virtues of MjTobalans are said to 
bo extolled by Oharaka, the oldest of the 
Sanskrit writers on Medicine. Some of 
the Arabian and Medieval Greek 
authoi's, referred to by Eoyle, also 
speak of a combination of different 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryphera or 
Trypliala ; a fact of great interest. For 
this is the triffimla (‘ Tlirce-fimits ’) of 


* This artielo we have heen uiiablij to Dr. 
Hunter in As. Besearrhes (xi. 382) quotes from a 
Persian work of Mahomnied Husain Shira/.i, tioui' 
innnicated to Jam 3>y Mr. Colehrooke, the luuii.'s 
of ti varieties of iMf/ce {or Myrobulan) as ud'orfled 
in diiferent stages of nmturity by tlai Termhmlto. 
Chehida 1. II, Zlra., when just set (from Zirn, 
cunimiii.seed). 2. If. Javn (from Jm, barh'y). 
3, Zangt or Hindi (The Black M.). 4. JL Ohini. 
5. H, ’M/ar, or Yellow. 0. IL Kabuli, the nmturo 
fruit. 
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ITiiidii medicine, wliicli ax)pears in 
Auiarahoslia (c. A.D. oOO), as 'well as 
in a ])rescrix)tion of Susmta, tlie 
disciide of Charaka, and wliicli is still, 
it would seem, familiar to tlie native 
Indian practitioners. It is, according 
to Royle, a combination of tbe black, 
yellow and ChehuUc; but Garcia, wlio 
(‘alls it tinepaki in Hind.= 

‘ Tbrco-fruits’) seems to imply that 
it consisted of tbe three kinds known 
in Goa, viz., citrine (or yellow), tbe 
Indian (or black), and tbe heller ic* Tbe 
eni hlir, lie says, were not used ^ in 
medicine tbere, only in tanning, like 
sumacb. 

The klyrobalans imported in tbe 
middle ages seem often to bave been 
j)re.scrved (in sju'up ?). 

t'. F..C. H40. ^ yti'vrjO-L^ rov KapiTov ev rfj 

apxfl yXvKvrrjTOg. Twr p,v po ^a.\d.viov 
ce. 6€vSpo}v TJ 7 o-px^if oTau <f>avu)crt-u, oi Kaprrot eicrc 
yKvKHLs' KOLVbi^ 5e et<rt crTpv(l>vol /cal ivr^ Kpdaet av- 

TMu TTiKpoC . . . . — AriMcles, Be Flantls, 
ii. 10. 

C. A.I). 00. ‘*<f}OLi>L^ kv Alyvirrw yCv^raC rpvyaTat, 
Se fieroiTitipovcrri^ rrjs Kara ttjf oirwpav a/c/ai^?, wa- 
pep<l)tpiov rfj ’Xpa^LKrj ixv po jiaXdv to, rr6p.a 5e 

AeycTat .-’ — Bloscoriden de 3Iat. 3Iedica^ 1. 
cxlviii. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Myrobalanum Troglodytis 

et Thebaidi et Arabiae quae ludaeaiii ab 
Aegypto disteriuinat commune est, nascens 
unguento, ut ipso nomine apx>aret, quo 
item indicatur et glandem esse. Arbor e.st 

beliotropio simili folio, fructus 

inagnitudine abellanae nucis,”etc. — Pf/a/q 
xii. 21 (46). 

c. 540. A in’escription of Aetius of 
Amida, vdiich will be found transcribed 
under Zedoary, includes myrobalan among 
a large number of ingredients, chiefly of , 
< Iriental origin ; and one doubts whether i 
the word may not here be used in the later I 
sense. I 

1552. La cam])agiie de lericho ^est 
entoin‘ii<?e de motaignes de tons costez : 
oignant lafpielle, et clu coste de midy est 
la mer morte. . . . Les arbres (pii i)oitent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plaine, et aussi 
les arbres (j[ui x:)ortent les Myrobalans 
Citrhw^ du miyau clesquels les habitants 
tout de I’huille.”^ — P. Melon, ObHerrations^ 
od, 1554, f. 144. 

c. 1343. “Preserved Mirabolans (w/m- 
lolarii cxmditi) should be big and black, a^nd 
the envelojjc over the nut tender to the 
tooth ; and the bigger and blacker and 
tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts) 
the better they are. . . . Some people say 
that in India they are cajidied when un- 


This i.s probably BalanitU aeffyptkim, Delib^ 
tlu-! mk of tlu5 Arabs, wliich is not' xnilike inyrobu- 
lan fruit, and yields an oil much used inedieinally, 
The N/'groes of the Niger make an intoxicating 
Kjiirit of it. 


I rq)e [acerbcu just as we candy the unripe 
I tender walnuts, and that when they are 
i candied in this w^ay they have m/ nut 
I within, but are all througb tender like our 
I walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 

I anyhow none reach us except those with a 
i nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
pots glazed, in a syrop made of cassiu, 
listiila t and honey or sugar ; and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
fonii a moist x>reserve and are not fit to use 
di'YA—Pegolotti, p. Z77. 

c. 1343. (At Alexandria) Are sold bi/ tJ/e. 
ten mans {mene^ see Maund) .... iWo- 
inum, mirabolans of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . . — Id, 57. 

1487. “ . . . Tasi grandi cH eonfectione, 
mirobolani e gengiovo.” — Letter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. de’ Aledici, in 
Koscoe’s I/o?Trj!,ro, ed. 1825, ii. 372. 

1.505. (In Calicut) “ Ii nasce mirabolanx, 
emblici e chebali, li quali valeno ducati do’ 
el baarJ^ — Lionardo (Jal Massei\ j). 27. 

1560. “ Mais i/ource qne le Ben, que les 

Grecz api^ellent Balanus Myrepsica, in ’a 
fait souvenir des Myrabolan's des Arabes, 
dont y en a cinq especes : et que d’ailleurs, 
on en vse ordinaireinent en Medecine, 
encores que les anciens Grecz n’en ayent 
fait aucune mention ; il m’a sembl<$"bon 
d’en toucher mot : car i’eu.sse fait grand 
tort a ces Cc/ininentaires de les jiriuer d’vn 
I fruict si requis en Medecine. Ilya donques 
i cinq especes de Myrabolans. ilfoM/o/q 
Com. on Dioscorides, old Fr. Tr,, xx 394. 

1610. 

^^KaatrlL How Icnow you ? 

ISifbtlc. Bv inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lips, which must be tasted 
j Often, to make a judgment 

her aqain.\ 

’Slight, she melts 

Like a Myrabolane.”“P/de iv. 1 . 

1072. “S.]»eaking of the Glaus Uu- 
(jaeutaria, otherwise call’d Balanvs MG 
rcpsica or Ben Arahum, a very rare Tree, 
yielding a most fragrant and highly es- 
teem’d Oyl ; he is ver.y particular in des- 
cribing the extraordinary care he us(3d in 
cultivating such as were sent to him in 
Holland.”— iYofe of a Work bp Abraham 


^G'Joiifettiamoi’ make comfits of; “preserve.” 
but tbe latter word is too vague. 

t This is surely not what we now call 
Flsittda,, the long cylindrical ])od of a legnniinous 
tree, aifouling a 'mild laxative ? But Haiilmry and 
Fltlckiger (p]». lOo, 475) show that some i'ansla 
bark (oi‘ tbe cinnamon kind) was known in tbe, 
eaiiy centuries of our era as Kao-ia crupeyywSrj? and 
msfiia fistularis ;v,’h\ht tbe drug now called Casrin. 
Fistula, L. is first noticed by a medical wu'iter of 
Constantinople towards a.d.' 1300. Pegoiotti, at 
p. .300, gives a few lines of instruction forjudging 
of rama fistola ; “ It ought to l/e black, and thick, 
and unbroken (saida), and heavy, and the thicker 
it is, and the hlaekev the outside rind is, the rii/cr 
and better it is; and it retains its virtue well for 
2 years.” This is not very decisive, but on the 
whole we slumhl siq)i)Ose Pegolotti’s cassia. Jlstola 
to be either a spiee-burk, or solid twigs of a like. 

1 plant (S(*e If. & F. 47(i), 
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iii Fhiloanph. Tmtu. ix. 

249 . 

Mysore, n. p. The city which was 
the capital of the Hindoo kingdom, 
taking its name, and which last was 
founded in 1610 b}?' a local chief on 
the decay of the Vijayanagar djmasty. 
(See Bisnagar and Marsinga), 

G. P. Broym gives the etyni. as 
Maisl-Ur, Maid being the name of a 
local goddess like Pomona or Flora ; 
•gr--town or village. It is however 
usually said to be a corruption of 
Miikish-mura, the buffalo-demon slain 
by the goddess Durga or Kali. 

Mysore Thorn. The Caesalpinia 
scpiar ia, Eoxb. It is armed with short, 
sharp, recurved prickles ; and is, much 
used as a fence in the Deccan. Hydor 
Ali p3 anted it round his strongholds in 
MysoiMx 


Nabob, s. Port. NahdbOy and Fr. 
■iYahah, from Hind, Ncmah^ which is 
the Arab pi. of sing. Ndyah^ ‘a de- 
puty,’ and was applied in a singu- 
lar sense* to a delegate of the supreme 
chief, viz., a Viceroy or Chief Gover- 
nor under the Great Mogul, e. g. 
the Naimb of Surat, the Nawdh of 
Oudh, the Naiodh of Arcot, Ek^Naiodh 
Kazim of Bengal. From this use it 
became a title of rank without neces- 
sarily having any offfce attached. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like a peerage, on Mahommedan gen- 
tlemen of distinction and good service, 
as lidi and Rdjd are upon Hindus. 
Nabob is used in two ways. 

(a) Simply as a corruption and re- 
presentative' of Naivdl). We got it direct 
from the I’ort. •nabdbo, see quotation’ 
from Bliiteau below. 

(b) It began to bo applied in the 
last century, when the transactions of 
Clive made the epithet familiar in 

Oozy says that the i)lura1 form 

has ht'on adopted hy niisiake. 'Wilson says ‘houo- 
rihoally,’ l\)ssihly in this and other like eases it 
came from popular misunderstsinding of the Arabic 
plurals. Bo we have omra, i.e. wnard, pi. of amir 
used singularly and forming a plural umrayan, 
bee also oxolah and mehaul. 


England, to Anglo- hidinns who i-c- 
tumed with fortunes from thc‘ Itasi; 
and Foote’s play of ‘The Nabob’ 
(Nuhoh) (176<S), aided in giving goneral 
currency to the word in this ,s(*iisc. 
a. - 

1(>04. , delante dtd Kauabo (pa* 

es justieia mayor. Hr/arion, 70. 

1015. ^ “There was as Kababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Malioininedan (Moifrtt 
Parsio) called Mocarre Betbiao, wlio had 
come to Goa in the time of the Viceroy 
Huy Loiircn^o de l.\‘ivora, and who boing 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portuguese . . . came to confe.'.s 
that it could not but be that truth was with 
their Law. . . P—Bucarro, p. 354. 

1616. Catechunieni ergo pareutes viros 
aliquot inductint honestos et nssessores 
Kauabi, id est, judicis supi’enii, cui con- 
siliarii erant, uti et Pi’oregi, ut libelluni 
famosimi adversiis Pinneruiu s])argei’eiit.’* 
—Jarri<\ Thmturus^ iii., 378. 

1653. . . n prend la qualite <le 

Nabab qui vault autant a <lire <iue mo]i- 
seigneiir. Dc hi Boidlnge-le-don:: (ed. 1 657) 
142. 

1652. “The Nabab* was sitting, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Country, l)are- 
foot, like one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between hi>d; 
Toes, and others between the Fingers (jf his 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and onler’d what 
answers should be given to every one.'’ — ■ 
Tavernier^ B. T. ii. 1)9. 

1660. “ The ill-dealing of the Nabab,* 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play’d me Iw three Canary-birds at the 
Great Mogul’s Court. The story whereof 
was thus in short . . .” — Ihi<L ii. 57. 

1673. “ Gaining by tliese steps a nearer 

intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out every day.” — 183. 

1075. “But when we were purposing 
next day to <lepart, tlicre came letters out 
of the Moorish Gamp from the Nabab, tin*, 
beld-iuarshal of the Great Mogul. . . .” — 
Beiden^ Vervaarlijke ,Srfup-Bmd\ 52. 

1682. . Ray Nundelall ye Nababs 

Dually who gave me a most courteous recep- 
tion, rising up and taking of me by ye 
hands, and ye like at my departure, which 
I am informed is a greater favour than he 
has ever shown to any Pranke. . . — 

Hedges-, Oct. 27. 

Hedges writes Nabob, Nabab, Navah, 
Navob, 

1716. “ Nababo. Terrno do Mogol. 
o Titolo do Ministro que he (Jjibeea.”— 
Bluteau, s. v. 

1727. “A. few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vice-Roy of t-korniotidd, whf) resides at 
Chickakal, and who superintends that Coun- 


■* The word is so misprinted tiuoughont this 
part of the Enghsli version. 
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try for the Mogul, for some Disgust he had 
reeci^'cd from the Inhabitants of Din 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to the Colony of Port St. George.”— 
A. Ham., i. 374. 

1742. “We have had a great man called 
the STahob (who is the next person in dignity 
tt> the Great Mogi;l) to visit the Governor. 

, . . . His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns bred round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as xipoii his ; he and she are Moors, 
whose women are never seen by any man 
upon earth except their husbands.”— 
fi'oiji Madras in Mrs. Delany’s Life, ii. 
109. 

1743. “Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumed 
the title of ITahob . . , one day after having 
received the homage of several of these 
little lords, Nizam ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in the Carnatic.” — Orme, Bk. i., 
Keprint, ]>. 51. 

1752. “Agreed . . . that a present 
sluuxld 1)0 made the Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory.” — In Long, 33. 

1773. 

“And though my years have passed in this 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired — no Nabob’s booty.” 

Epilogue at ^ort Marlborough, by W. 
Marsden, in Mem., 9. 

1787. 

“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield.” 
Litson, in Life and Letters, i. 124. 

1807. “ Some say that he Js a Tailor 
%vho brought out a long bill against some of 
Lord Wellesley’s staS, and was in conse- 
(pience provided for ; others say he was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oude.”— T. Munro in Life, 
i. 371. 

1809. “ I was surjirised that I had heard 
nothing' from the Na'wa'ab of the Carnatic.” 
— Xd. Valentin, i. 381. 

b.- 

1773. “ I revetted the decay of respect 
for men of family, and that a Nabob would 
now carry an election from them. 

“ J OHNSON : Why, sir, the Nabob will carry 
it by means of his wealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, as it must 
be where nothing can be had without 
money; but if it comes to pei'sonal jwe- 
ference, the man of family will always 
carry it.” — Boswell, Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, under Aug. 25th, 

1780. “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fittest Soil for the Growth of 
Lust, Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Henry Fred. 
Thomi)son. Printed for the Author.” (A 
base book.) 

1783. “The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence, 
.But he that, goes out an insignificant boy, 


in a few years returns a great Nabob. Mr. 
Hastings says be has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material, who expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the iner- 
chantlike quality I _ mention.” — Burke, 
Speech on Fox’s E. I. Bill, in Works and 
6'e>?T., ed. 1852, iii. 506. 

1787. “ The speakers for him (Hastings) 
were Burgess, who lias^ completely done for 
himself in one clay ; Nichols, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Yansittart, a nabob; Alderman Le Me- 
surier, a smuggler from J ersey ; . . . . 
and Dempster, who is one of the good- 
natured candid men who connect themselves 
with every bad man they can find.” — Ld. 
Minto, in Life, &c., i. 126. 

1848. “‘Isn’t he very rich?’ said 
Eebecca., 

< all Indian Nabobs are enor- 

mously' ricli.’ ” — Vanitp Fair, ed. 1867, i, 

17. 

c. 1858. 

“ Le vieux Nahab et la Begum d’Arkate.” 

Leconte de Lisle, eel. 1872, p. 156. 

1872. “Ce train de vie facile . . . siiffit 
h me faire decerner . . . le surnom de 
Nabob par les bourgeois et les visiteurs de 
la petite ville.” — Bev. des Deux Mondes, 
xcviii. 938. 

1874. “At that time (c. 1830) the Poyal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 
person, any M.P. . . . or East Indian 
Nabob, who wished to have F.R.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance.”’ 
— Geikie, Life of Mwrchmi, i. 197. 

1878. “. . .A Tunis? — interrompit le 
due. . . . Alors j)ourquoi ce nom de Nabab? 
— Bah! les Parisiens n’y regardent pas de 
si prhs. Pour eux tout riche stranger est 
un Nabab, n’importe d’oh il viemie.”— 
Le Nabab, i>ar Alph. Daudet, ch. i. 

It is purism quite erroneously ap- 
plied when we find Ifabob in this 
sense miswritten Naivah ; thus : 

1878. “These were day.s when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was less known than it had been in the 
px’evious generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs * bought 
and sold by Anglo-Izxdian Nawabs.” — 
SmWs Life of Dr. John Wilson, 30. 

But there is no question of purism 
in the following delicious passage ; 

1878. “If . . . the sifirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegi'aph had been informed 
that our aid of their friends the q\irks 
would have taken the form eff a tax upon 
I)ai>er, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to the General- 
issimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 


* Qu. horoiiglis? The writer does injustice to 
his country wlien he speaks of hjtrijhs being bought 
and .sold. The representation of Scotch burghs 
before 18S2 was bad, but it never was purchasable. 
There are no burghs in England. 
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King l)a.vi<.l, the harj) in Peterborough 
Court would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in belialf of the Sultan of 
T^^rI^:ey.”“5^ra^^-, April 11th, p. 470. 

In this passage, in which the wit is 
equalled only by tlie scriptural knowledge, 
observe that Nabob ~ Naboth, and Nabotk 
= Uriah. 

Macoda, Macoder, &c., s. ^ Pers. 
ntcAihucM {fuwis domimis) ‘a skipper;’ 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as his 
own supercargo). It is hard to under- 
stand why Eeinand {Relation, ii. 42) 
calls this ‘ a Malay word . . . derived 
from the Persian,” especially consi- 
dering that lie is dealing with a book 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. 

c. 91G. “ Bientdt I’on ne garda pas meme 

de managements i^our les ];)atrons de navires 
{rmwaMmda, pi. of nakhuda) Arabes, et 
les maitres de batiments marcliands furent 
en butte a des pretentions injustes.” — 
.Relation, kc., i. 68 . 

c. 1348. “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kai'lukari, this 
•|)rincess invited tlie nakhodha, or owner of 
the ship (saMb-aRimtrkab) the karclnl or 
clerk (see Craimy), the merchants, the chief 
people, the tandail (see tindal) or com- 
mander of the crew, the sipasalar (q.v.) or 
commander of the fighting men.” — Ibn 
Batata, iv. 250. 

1502. “But having been seen by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer escape. 
So they brought them to the Oajptain 
(lenerai, and all struck sail, and from six 
of the ZamhuCos the nacodas came to the 
Captain General.” — Correa, i. 302. 

1540. “ Whereupon he desired us that 

the three necodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called in that country 
. . , — Pinto (orig. cap. xxxv.) in Oogan, 

p. 42. 

1610. “The sixth Nohuda Meleeh 
Ainbor, Captaine of a great Shi}:> oi BabuU, 
came ashore with a great many of the Mer- 
chants with him, he with the rest were 
carried about the Towne in pompe.” — Sir 
H, Aliddhton in Parckas, i. 260. 

1623. “The China Kocheda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim- 
])licitie to give creditt unto him .” — Council 
at Batavia, to Bk'/i. Coch‘, in his Diary, ii. 
341. 

1625. Pnrchas has the word in many 
forms ; Hokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, &c. 

1638. “Their ixockado or India Pilot 
was stab’d in the Groyne twice.” — In 
Makl uyt, 4!^. 

1649. “ In addition t< > this a receipt 

miist be exacted from the Hachodas.”- — 
Hecret Instructions in Baldacas (Germ.) p. 6. 

1758. Our Chocarda (?) assured us they 


were rogues; but our Knockaty or pilot 
told ITS he knew them. . . .'-—Iver, 248. 

This word looks like a confTision, in the 
manner of the Poet of the “Smirk,” bf>- 
tween ndkhudd and (Hind.) urkdtl, “a 
pilot.” 

1S80. “ That a pamphlet should lie 

printed, illustrated by diagrams, and wi<lely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India .... copies being supplied 
to Nakhudas and tindals of native craft at 
small cost.” — Item, of Govt, of India to 
Lights for Shipping, 28th Jan. 

Haga, n.p. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the eastern part of the hill coirntr}" 
which divides Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the IJrahniapiitra,) from 
Kachax" and the basin of the Simiia. 
A part of these hills was formed into a 
British district, now imder Assam, in 
1867, hut a great body of the Naga 
clans is still independent. 

The etjmiology of the name is dis- 
l)uted ; some identifying it with the 
Ndga or Snake Aborigines, who are so 
prominent in the legends and the sculp- 
tures of the Buddhists. But it is, 
perhaps, more probable that the word 
is used in the sense of ‘ naked’ (Skt. 
nagna, IImd.nangd^ Beng. nengta, &c.), 
V'hich, curiously enough, is that 
which Ptolemy attributes to the name, 
and which the spelling of Sliihahiiddin 
also indicates. 

C. A.D. 50. “ M'feXpi 'J’ou UatarSpou, . . . 

N ay v a \6yat o (rriiJi.aivet. yvpi^wi/ «ocr^to<r .” — Ptuh 

VII. ii. 18. 

c. 1662. “The Kujnh Jiad lirst intended 
to fly to the Naga Hills, but from fear of 
our army the Nagas* would not aff(wd him 
an asylum. ‘ The Nagds Ii ve in the southeni 
mountams of Asiim, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous. 
In number they equal tlie helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and reSemble in hardiness and 
I>hysical strength the ’A'<lis (an ancient Ara- 
bian tribe). They go about naked like 
beasts. . . . > Borne of their chiefs came to 
see the Nawab. They wore dark hip- 
clothes {lung), ornamented witli co^v^ies, 
and round about their heads they woi'e a 
belt of boar’s tusks, allowing their black 
hair to hang down their neck.’” — Shihdh-- 
uddin Taluk, tr. by Prof. Bloch nuuin, in 
J. As. Soc. Beng*, xli. Pt. i. p. 84. 

1883. A coirespondent of the Indian 
Agriculturist ” (Calcutta), of Bept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which ho calls “Noga, 
from Nok, not Naga an assertion 
which one is not bound to acceqjt. “One 
on the Spot” is not bound to know the ety- 


Tile word Nuga is with a nasal 

‘Nfifiga” <p. 76). 
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luoloyy of a name several thousand years 

old. 

Hag'aree, Hmd. from Skt. rid- 
i/ai'7. The proper Banskrit character, 
'meaning literally ‘ of the city and 
often eallod (leva-ndgcm, ‘ the divine 
rity character.’ * I 

Haih, s. 11. from Ar. luiyal), a I 
deputy ; see also imder Habob. I 

1682. ‘ ‘ Before the expiration of thi.s time 
w'o were overtaken by ye Caddie's Ueip, ye 
Mm'hafs deputy, and ye Butch Director’s 
Vai'iU, (by the way it’s observable ye Dutch 
omit no o])])ortumty to do us all the pre- 
judice that lyes in their power).’ '—Hedges, 
Oct. 11, 

1765. “ . . . . this xjerson was appointed 
17iab, or de])utv governor of Orissa .” — Hoh 
erU, Hist. Eveks, i, 53. 

Naik, Haique, Ac. s. Hind, nayal. 
A term which occurs in nearly all the 
vernacular liinguages; from Skt, na- 
il aka, ‘ a leader, chief, general.’ The 
word is used in several ai)plications 
among older writers (Portuguese) re- 
ferring to the south and west of India, 
as meaning a native captain or head- | 
man of some sort (a). It is also a title | 
of lionour used among Hindus in the | 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of i 
a Telugu caste, whence the general : 
name of the Kings of Yijayanagara ^ 
(a.b. 1325-1674), and of the Lords of 
Madm’a (1559-1741) and other places 
(c). But its common Anglo-Indian 
applic'ation is to the non-commissioned 
officer of Sepoys who corresponds to 
cor])oral, and wears the double chevron 
of that rank (d). 

(a)-- 

c. 1538. “Mandou tambem hu Nayque 
com vinti AbeHcins, que bos veio guardando 
dos ladroes. ” — Pinto, ch. iY. 

1548. ‘A\’ith these four cajitains thei’e 
are 12 naiques, who receive as hdlows — to 
wit, f<u’ 7 naiques who have 37 pardao.s 
aiid 1 tanga a year . . . . 11,160 reis. For 
Cidi naique, w'ho has 30 pardaos, 4 tangas 
. . . and IVIadguar naique the same . . . 
and Salgy naique 24 i^ardaos a year, and 
two nafares, who have 8 vintens h month, 
e<xual to 12 })ardaos 4 tangas a year.” — I 

BoteVu), Toinho,21^. 

^ 1553. ‘ ‘ To guard against these he estab- 
lished some peox)le of the same island of 
the Canarese Gentoos vidth their Naiques, 
who are the captains of the. footmen and of 
the horsemen,” — Bavros, Dec. II. Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 

c. 1565. ‘‘Occorse Taiino 1565, se mi 
ricordofbene, che il Naic cioe il Signore 
della Citta li mandi a domandami certi i 


'O' ^ N AIK, NAIQUE. 

caualli Arabi.'’'“G. in llaivtiai. 

hi. 391. 

c. 1610. ‘‘ le inlay done ce capitaine ... 

qu’il me fit bailler vne almadie ou basteau 
auec des mariniers et vn ITaique pour 
truchement.” — Mocqiiet, 289. 

1646. “Il s’appelle Ha'ique, qui signifie 
Ca,pitaine, doutant que e’est vn Capitaine 
du Boy du Narzingue.’’--"B«?‘rf#o, Be/, dn 
Pror. de Makd/ar, 255. 


1598. “The Kings of Deeam also have 
a enstome when they will honour a man 
or recompense their service clone, and 
rayse him to dignitie and honour. They 
give him the title of Haygue, which sigiii- 
fieth a Capitaine. ” — Zmschoten, 51. 

1673. “The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naiks or Naigs.” — Fryer, 162. 

c. 1704. “Hydur Sahib, the son of 
Muhammad Ilia.s, at the invitation of the 
Ministers of the Bolygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded to that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service .... he also 
received from them the honourable title of 
Naik, a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or comnifinder of foot 
soldiers.” — H. of Hydur Nevik, p. 7. 

This was the uncle of the famous Haidar 
Naik or Hj’der Ali Khan., 


1604. “ Madur4 ; corte del ITaygue 

Sefior destas terras.” — Guerrero, Melacmi, 

101 . 

1616. “ . . . and that orders should be 
given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patam that no one was to trade at Tevena- 
patain, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of Ginja or the King of 
Massulapatam.” — Boearro, 619. 

1646. “Le Naique de Madurd, a qui 
appartient la coste de la pescherie, a la 
pesche d’vn jour par semaine pour son- 
tribut.” — BaTretto,24&, 
c. 1665. “ Il y a plusieurs Naiques au Sue! 
de Samt“Thom4 ejui sont Souverains : Le 
Naique de Madure en est un.” — Thevenot, 
V. 317. 

1672, “ The greatest Lords and Naiks of 
this kingdom (Carnataca) who are subject to 
the Crown of Velour .... namely Vitipa 
naik of Madura, the King’s Cuspidore- 
bearer . , . and Uristapa naik of Chengier, 
the King’s Betel-holder .... the Naik of 
Tanjower the King’s Shield -bearer.” — 
BaMaeus (Germ.) p. 15^ 

1809. “ All I could learn was that it was 

built by a Naig of the place.” — Lord Valen- 
m, l 398. 


1787, “A Troop of Native Cavalry on 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European subaltern, 1 European sergeant, 1 
Subiclar, 3 lemidars, 4 Havildars, 4Naigues, 
1 Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates.” 
— Beg ns. for H. Co.'s Troops on the Coast of 
Ooromondcl, &c. (>. 






18:-)4. . they Aveiifc gallantly on till 

(•very <»ne was shot down excei>t the one 
naik, ^\■ho continued liacking at the gate 
with his axe ... at last a shot from above 
.... passed through his body. He fell, 
but in dying hurled his axe against the 
tniemy.’' — *bYor/«,s* and SiuDihlne of aSokUer''iit 
Life (Mackenzie), i. 37-38. 

"We may add as a special sense that | 
in west India Naik is appli(3d to the | 
head-man of a hamlet {Ktcn) or camp ^ 
( Ta/nda) of Brinj arries (q. v. ) . 

IT air, s. Malayal. luiyar; from same ' 
Saiisk. origin as naik. Name of the 
ruling caste in Malabai*. 

1510. “The first class of Pagans in | 
Calicut are called Brahmins. The second are : 
Naeri, 3vho are the same as the gentlefolks i 
amongst us ; and these are obliged to bear j 
sword and shield or bows and lances.''-- i 
Varthema, p. 141-142. I 

1516. ‘‘ These kings do not marry ... . j 

only each lias a mistress, a lady of great i 
lineage and family, which is called nayre.” | 
— Barlma^ 165. | 

1553. “ And as . the Gentiles of the ; 
|)lace are very superstitious in dealing with i 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefl;S’ . 
those called Brammanes and Naires." — j 

Barros, Dec. I., liv. iv. cap. 7. 1 

1563. . The Naires who are the I 

Knights.” — Garcia. 

1582. “Tlie Men of Warre pvhich the 
King of Calicut and the other Kings have, 
are Kayres, which be all Gentlemen,” — Cas- 
taneda (by N. L.), f. 35 

1644. “We have much Christian peo]»le 
thronghont his territory, not only the 
Christians of St. Thomas, who are the best 
soldiers that he (the King of C^Dchin} has, 
but also many other vassals who are con- 
verts to our Holy Catholic Paith, through 
the preaching of the Gospel, but none of 
these are Kayres, who are his fighting men, 
and his nobles or gentlemen." — Borarro, 
MS., f. 315. 

1755. “Tlie king has discipline*! a body i 
of 10,000 Kaires ; the people <^f this dent »- j 
iiiinatitm ai'e by l^irth the Military ti’ibe t >f ; 
the Malabai* coast.” — Ornic, i. 400. : 

1781. “Idle soldiers preceded the Kairs ! 
f>rno])les of Malabar.'’ — Gibbon, ch. xlvii. ' 

It may be added that Na.ifar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of i 
an elephant ; and the fact that Ndintr and ' 
Ndiiakn are of the same oi'igin may be con- ; 
sideretl with the etymology which we have i 
given of Cornac (see Garcia, 85r). ! 

Hambeadarim, s, Makiyahim nani - 1 
Idyadiri, a general; a ])nnco. 

1 503. ‘ ‘ A f terwards we were jiresented to 

the King called Kambiadora ; who received 
ns with no small gladness and kindness.”-— 
Gior. da Knvpoli in Ramiisio, i. f. 140. 

2552. “ This ad vice of the Kambeadarim ' 


was disappmveil by the kings and lords.” - 
Castanheda ; see alsoTransl. by IS, L., 158'J, 
f. 147. 

1557. “ The Hambeadariin who is, t;ho 
principal goYmmoi\'' ~M)'Alhoqnv.rqiu\ 11 ak . 
Soc. 0. 

(The word is, by the translator, erroiie. 
onsly identified with JLaiahMirt, a Malabai' 
Brahmin). See next article. 

1634. 

“Entra ein Cochim no thalamo seer* do 
Aoiide Kambeodera dorme (piieto," 
Maiaca, Conqiiist. i. 50. 

Nambooree, Arahayal. mtmludiri, 
Tam. nambiiri. A Bralimaii of Ma- 
labar. 

1614, “No more are any of his Nam- 
bures {among Christian converts) who are 
liis padres, iov you would hardly see any 
one of them become convm*t*3d and Iriptize'd 
because of the punishment that the king 
has attached to that.” — Bocarro, MS., f. 313. 

1727. “The Nambouries are the first in 
both Capacities of Chnrcli and >State, am! 
some of them are Popes, being sovereign 
Princes in both.” — A. Mam. i. 312. 

Nankeen, s. A (xitton stuff of a 
brownisli yellow tinge, which, was 
originally imported IToni (.Iiiim, and 
derivecl its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of tliat colonr, tlie C/os- 
sypiuni rdigkmim of Iloxb., a variety 
of G. herhaceum. It was liowever 
imitated with, dyed cotton in England, 
and before long exports of this imita- 
tion were made to (Ihina. 

Nankeen appears to be known in 
Central Asian markets under tlie 
modified name of nanka (see below). 

1793- 4. “The land in this neighliour- 
hood produces the cloth usually callei-l 
Nankeens in Eurt»]>e .... in that growing 
in the province of Kiangmui, of which the 
city of Nan-kin is the capital, the down is 
of the same yellow tiiige which it jiossesses 
when spun and v’oven into cloth,”— 

finds Mair. of Lord Macartneys Embassy, ii. 
425. 

1794- 5. “The colour (>f Nam-King U 
thus natural, and not subject to fade .... 
The opinion(that it was dyed) that I comljat 
was the cause of an order h<.!ing sent fu.mi 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Nam-King of* a deeper coloiu*. ^ because of 
late they had grown paler.”— TV/? Benands 
Embassy , E. T., ii. 141, 

1797. Investment per Upton Cifufte. 

.... Company’s broad and naiTo\y Nan- 
keen, brown Nankeen.”- -In Sedtm Karr, ii. 
,■ 605.., 

c, 1809. “Cotton in this district {Iftr- 
aniyrt or Purneea) is but a trifling article. 
I’here are several kinds mentioned 
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The is the most remarkable, its wool 

iuiving the colour of nankeen cloth, and it 
seems in fact to be the same material which 
tile (Jhinese use in that manufacture.’* — 
F. Bucha mm, m Fasterti India, iii. 244. 

1838. ‘ ‘ Nanka is impoi-ted in the greatest 
quantity (to liahul) from Russia, and 
is used for making the outer garments 
for the people, who have a great liking to 
it. It is similar to nankeen cloth that 
conies to India from China, and is of a 
strong durable texture .”— bif Baines, 
in Punjab Trade Bepoi% App. p. ix. See 
also p. clxvii. 

1848. “ ‘ Don’t be trying to depi-ecate the 

value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’ Mr. Hain- 
srierdo wn said ; ‘ let the company examine it 
as a work of art— the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gen- 
tleman in a nankeen-jacket, his gun in hand, 
is going to the chase ; in the distance a 
banyliann tree and a pagody.’” — Vaniti! 
Fair, i. 178. 

Hanking*, n.p* The great Chinese 
city on the lower course of the Yangtse- 
kiaiig, which was adopted as cajiital of 
the Euijhre for a byief space (1368- 
1410) h}" the (native) Ming dynasty 
on the expulsion of the Mongol family 
of Ohinghiz. The city, previously 
known as Kin-Ung-fu, then got the 
stylo of Nan-king, or ‘ South Court,’ 
Peking (‘North-Court’) was however 
reoccupied as imperial residence by the 
Emperor Ching-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since. 

Nanking is mentioned as a great 
city called Chilenfu (Kin-ling), whose 
walls had a circuit of 40 miles, by 
Priar Odoric (c. 1323). And the pro- 
vince bears the same name {Olielim) 
in the old notices of China translated 
by R. Wiiles in Ilakktyt (ii. 546). 

It appears to be the city mentioned 
by Conti (c. 1430), as founded by the 
emperor: “Plinc pro];)e XV. dieruni 
itinera (i,e. from Cambalec or Peking) 
alia civitas Nemptai nomine, ab im- 
peratore eondita, cujus ambitus patet 
triginta inilliaribus, eac|ue est popo- 
losissima omnium.” This is evidently 
the same name that is couided with 
Cambalec, in Petis do la Croix’s trans- 
lation of the Life of Tiinour (iii. 21S) 
under the form Nemnai, The form 
Lankin, ka. is common in old Por- 
tuguese narratives, probably, like Li- 
ampo (t*v.), a Euhkien form. 

c. 1520. “After that follows G-reat 
China, the king of which is the greatest 

sovereign in the world The port of 

this kingdom is called Uuantan, and among 
the many cities of this, empire two are the 
• most important, nameb’ Nankin and Com- , 


laka,“^*' where the king usually resides. 
Pigafeita's Ma{ieUa^^^^ Soc.) p. 156. 

c. 1540. “Thereunto we answered that 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
of Biam, and that coming from the Port of 
Liampoo to go to the fishing of Kanquin, 
we were cast away at sea .... that we 
purposed to go to the city of Nanquiii there 
to imbarque ourselves as rowers in the first 
Lanteaa that should put to sea, for to jiass 
unto Cantan. . . . .” — Pinto, E. T., p. 09, 
(orig. cap. xxxi.) 

1553. “ Further, according to the Cos- 

mographies of China .... the maritime 
provinces of this kingdom, which runthere- 
b'om ill a N. W. direction almost, are these 
three : JSfanquij, Xantom [Bhantimg], and 
Qnincij ” (Kingsze or capital, i.e., Pecheli). 
— Ban'os, I., ix. 1. 

1556. “Ogni anno va di Persia alia 
China vna grossa Carauana, die camina sei 
mesi prima cli’aniiii alia Citth de Lanchin, 
Citta nella quale risiede il Re con la siia 
Corfce.” — Oes. Fedefici, in Banius, iii. 391i'. 

Harcondam, n.p. Tbe name of a 
strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
wbicli rises, covered with forest, to a 
beigEt of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of the deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the present writers, 
has observed {3farco Fob, Bk. III. ch. 
13, note) that in the name of Narkandam 
one cannot but recognize Narak, 

‘ Hell ’ ; perhaps Namka-lmndam, ‘ a 
pit of hell ; ’ adding : “ Can it be that 
in old times, but still contemporary 
with Hindu navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin 
St. Brandon recognized in it the mouth 
of Hell, congenial to the Rakshasas of 
the adjacent groiqD ” of the Andamans ? 
But we have recently received* an 
interesting letter from Mr. E. R. 
Mallet of the (xeological Survey of 
India, who has lately been on a 
survey of Narcondain and Barren Is- 
land. Mr. Mallet states that Narcon- 
dam is “ without any crater, and has 
certainly been extinct for many thou- 
sand years. Barren Island, on the 
other hand, forms a complete amphi- 
theatre, with high preci])itous encir- 
cling walls, and the volcano has been 
in violent eruption within tho last 
centur3^ Tho term ‘ pit of hell,’ 
therefore, while quite inapplicable 
to Narcondam, applies most aptly to 
Barren Island.” Mr. Mallet suggests 
that there ma\’' have been some confu- 
sion between the two islands, and that 
the name Narcondam may have been 
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really applicable j to Barren Island. 
Tbe latter name is quite modern. We 
are told in Fiirdifs Or. Afavkjafor (odO) 
tliat Barren Island ^vas called by the 
Bortuguese Jlha alia, a name wbich 
again would be riiiicb more apt for 
Narcondani, Barren Island being only 
some 8()0 ft. Hgli. Mr. Mallet mentions 
that in one of the charts of the E,L Filot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“Narcoiidam according to the Portn- 
giiese,” in 13° 45' N. lat. and 110° 35' 
E. long, (from Ferro) and “Narcon- 
dam, or High Island, according to the 
French,” in 12° oO' N. lat. and 110° 
55' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing l::)oth that there may have been some 
confusion between the islands, and that 
Illia alta or High Island ha s been con- 
nected with the name of Narcondam. 
The real positions by our charts are, of 
Narcondmn, N. lat. IS*" 24', E. long'. 94° 12'. 
J3(trre7h Island, N. lat. 12° 10', E. long. 03° 54'. 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plus and in the 
other min us ; so that the discrepancies 
may be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in 
the i?. L Filot (1778) “Monday or 
Barren Island, called also High Is- 
land,” and “ Ayconda or Narcondam,” 
are marked approximately in the j)osi- 
tions of the present Barren Island 
and Narcondam. Still, wo believe 
that IMr. MalloEs >sugg*ostion is likely 
to bo well founded. 

The form Ayconda is nearer that 
found in the following : 

1598. “ . . . .as you put off from the 

Llandes of Andvuian towards the Coast . . . 
there lyetb onely in the middle way an 
Ilande, which the inhabitantes call Viacon- 
dam, which is a small Hand having faire 
ground round about it, Imt very little fresh 
water. ■’ — Li nsrh oten , 328. 

Hard, S. The rhizomo of the plant | 
Nardostachys Jatamansi , D.C,, a native 
of the loftier Ilimrilaya (allied to } 
Wihirian). This is appa,rontiy an ; 
Indian word originally, but, as we 
luivo it, it has come from the Skt, 
nalada through Bomitic media, w^heiice 
the change of I into r; and in 
this form it is found in both Hebrew 
and Greek. The plant w^as first iden- 
tified in modern times by ^Sir W. 


Jones. See in (.■anticles, i. 12, and iv. 
13, 14. 

B. c. c. 2.5. 

“ Cur non .sub alta- ’\*el platano, vel liac 

Binu jacentes sic temere, et rosfl 
Canos odorati capillos, 

, Bum licet, Assyriaque nardo 

Potamus uncti ? ” 

Horace, Odes, II. , xi. 

A.D. 29. “ Kat WTO? avrov h' Bii}9avi(t, iv rrf 

otKtq. , . . ?iX6e yvvtj £)(ovcra aXd^acrrfiOV 

fivpov, vdpSov TTLtrnKTjs TfoAvTeAovs. • * . 

Mark, xiv. 3. 

c. A.B. 70. “As toucliiir„^ the leafe of 
Hardus, it were good that we discoursed 
thm*eof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ingredients aroinatieall tliat goe 
to the making of most costly and ]»recious 
ointments. .... The head of Nardus 
spreadeth into certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it hath a twofold use l»otli as s])ike 
and also as leafe .” — Pliny (Ph. Holland), 
xii. 12. 

C. A.D. 90. “ Karayerat fic St’ avTrjg 

Kal aTTO Tojv di'o) tottwi', rj Sid TIto/cAaiSos Kara- 
(fiepopeuYi vdpSo<;, t) KaaTraTTVprjv^, Kai »/ IlapoTra- 
VKTTivr), Kal r) KajSoAtri], /tat 17 5 ta tt]? wapa/cct/xcV);? 
^KveLa(;:'—F€riphis, § 48 (corrected by I\i- 
bricius}. * 

c. A.B. .545. . . also to Sindii, whei’O 

you get the musk or castorin, and andro- 
stachyn. ” (for nardostachys, L e.,^ spike- 
nard).— in Cathay, p. clxxviii. 

1563. “I know no other spikenard 
nardo) in this country, excex.)t what 1 have 
already told you, that which comes from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions on the confines 
of Deli, Bengala, and the Decan.” — Garcia, 
f. 191. 

1790. “ We may on the win >le be assured 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Sumhid of the Pershiiis and Arabs, ^the 
Jatdmdnsl of the Hindus, and tlie spike- 
nard of our shoirs are^ one and the same 
jilant.”— W. Jones, in H-s. lies., ii. 410, 

c. 1781. 

“ My shuts out thieves from your house 
or your room, 

My second expresses a Byrian perfume ; 

MyvrAo^cis a man in wliosc converse is 
shared 

Tlie strength of a Bar and the sweetness 
of Nard.’» 

Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
Hr. Johnson. 

Hargeela, Nargileh, s. Ih'operly 
the coco-mit (Bkt. niirikeraHgia, or 
-keli/ Pers. mrgJl ; Greek of ( 'osiims, 
'ApyeXkLov) ; tbeiice the hubble-bubble 
or hooka in its .simple.st form, us made 
from ■ a coco-nut shell ; and tbence 
again, in Pox's., a hooka or wuxter-pipe 
with, a glass or metal vase. 

Narsiuga, n.p. This is the iiumo 
most frequently ax^jdied in the 16'fch 
and 17th centuri(‘s to the kingdom in 
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Soiitliurn Incliii otlier^iso termed 
Mjayanagara or Bisxiagar (q.v.)j 
latest powerful Hindu kingdom in 
tlie Poninsiila. This kingdom w^as 
founded on the ruins of the Belala 
dynasty reigning at Dwara Samudra, 
ai)o\it A.D. 1341. The original dynasty 
of Vijayaiiiigara heeame extinct about 
14S7, and was replaced by JSfarasjnha, I 
a, prince of Telugu origin, who reigned ! 
till loOS. He was therefore reigning ; 
at the time of the first arriyal of the i 
Portuguese, and the name of Nar- ; 
singa, which they learned to apjdy to 
this kingdom from his name, continued 
to be £ipj)lied to it for nearly two cen- , 
tiiries. 

iriOo. “Hluvsii iiotiziii clelli niaggiori Ke 
die hanno neir India, che e el Be de 
Barsin, indianozontil; coiifiiia in Estrema- 
dnra con el regno de Conij (qu. rccfno i 
i>f ?), el qiial Be si h More. El qnal Re 
de Narsin tieii grande regno ; sara (haiii ?) 
ad ogni suo comando 10 mila elefanti, 30 
inila caealli, e infinito numero di genti.”— 
Ziottardo Ca’’ Mfo^scr, 3o. 

1510. ‘ ‘ The (.xovernor learning of 

the einbassj^ which the King of Bisnega 
was sending to Cananore to the Viceroy, to 
offer hrin friendship, he was most desirous to 
make alliance and secure peace prin- 

cipally because the kingdom of Karsinga 
extends in the interior from above Calecut 
and from the Balagate as far as Cambaya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those coun- 
tries by sea, we might by land have the 
most valuable aid from the King of Bis- 
nega.” — Correa, ii. 30. 

1513. “ Aderant tunc apud nostril prae- 
fectu a Narsingae rege legati.” — EmanueL 
Ui(j, Epid., f. 3i*. 

1510. “ 45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city which is 
called Bijanai^uer, very ijopulous .... The 
King of Karsinga always resides there.” — 
Jkvrbom, 85. 

c. 1538. ^ ‘‘And she (the< Queen of Oiior) 
swore to him by the golden sandals of her 
]>agod that she would rejoice as much should 
l.Tod give him tlie victory over them (the 
Turks) as if the King of Narsinga, whose 
slave she was, should ])lace her at table 
with his wife.” — F. Mendez Pinto, cli. ix., 
see also Cor/an, p. 11. 

1553. “And they had learned besides 
from a Eriar who had come from Ffarsinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Kar singa. who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Clentiles of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
.... JSttrj’o.s*, I. viii, ii 

1.572. 

“ . . . 0 Beyno Karsiaga poderoso 

Mais de ouro e de pedras, que de forte 
gente.” Camves, vii. 21. 


yAUTCH. 

By Burton : 

“ Narsinga's Kingdom, Avzth lier ricJi dis- 
play" 

Of gold and gems, but i) 0 ()r in martial 
vein. ...” 

1580. “In the Kingdom of H ar singua b > 
this da 3 % the wives of their priests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands ; all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals.”— -il/onjl(r5//n% by 
Cotton, ch. xi. 

(What is said here of ’prieds applies to 
lingayats, q. v.) 

1(511. “ . . . . the Butch President on 

the coast of (JhoroimuideU, shewed us a 
Caul (see Cowle) from the King of Kar- 
singa, Wcncapati, Putki, wherein was 
granted that it should not be lawfull for any 
one that came out of Europe to trade there, 
but such as brought Prince^ Maurice his 
Patent, and therefore desired our de- 
parture. ”“P. IF. Floris, in Piirchas, i. 320. 

1681. “Coromandel. Ciudad rmij’ grande, 
siigeta al Bey de Karsinga, el qual Beyno 
e llamado por otre nombreB/.9nor/ct.” — Mur- 
tinezde la Puente, OonipcmUo, 10, 

Hassick, n.p. Ndsih; Nao-ixn of Pto- 
lemj" (vii. i. 63); an ancient citj^ of 
Hindu sanctity on tbo npjzer course 
of the Godavery E., and tbe head- 
quarter of a district of the same 
name in the Bombay Presidency. 
A curious discussion took place at t^ho 
B. Geog. Society in 1867, arising out 
of a paper by Mr. (now Sir) George 
Campbell, in w'hich the selection of a 
capital for British India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic does not decide 
the site of capitals, though government 
hy logic is quite likely to lose India. 

Certain highly elaborated magi(‘. 
squares and magic cubes, investigated 
b^’- the Bev. A. H. Frost {Cambridge 
Math Jow\, 1857), have been called 
by him Naaih squares, and Nasik 
cubes, from his residence at that 
ancient place (see Eueyc* Britan. 9th 
ed. XV. 215). 

Hat, s, Burmese nat ; a term applied 
to all spiritual beings, angels, elfs, 
demons, or wliat not, including tlic^ 
gods of the Hindus. 

Hautch, s. A kind of ballet-dance 
pcrfoi'ined b^' women ; also any kind of 
stage entertainment ; an Euro];)ean 
ball. Hind, and Mahr. nueli ; from 
Skt. nritga, dancing or stage-placing, 
j through Prakrit nacJicJia, The word is 
I in European use all over India. 

I Browning seems fond of using this 
I word, and persists in using it wrongly. 
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111 the first of th(? <[uotatioiis below he 
calls Fifine the ‘European iiautch/ 
which is like calling* some Hindu 
dancing-girl ‘ the Indian ballet.’ He 
repeats the mistake in the second quo- 
tation. 

1823. “ I joined Lady Macna.ghten and a 
large party this evening to go to a nach 
given by a rich native, Boiiplall Mnllich, 
on the opening of his new house.” — J/n*. 
Jleher, in Jleber, i. 37, ed. 1844. 

c. 1831. “ Elle (Begum Sumroii) fit eii- 

terrer vivante nne jeune esclave, dont elle 
etait jalouse, et donna a son inari nniiaxitcli 
(bal) sur cette horrilde toinbe.”— 
mnnf, Correfipondance, ii. 221, 

1S72. 

*• . . . let lie there ivas no ivorst 

Of degradation spared Fifine ; ordained 
from first 

To la,st, in body and soul, for one life- 
long debauch 

The Pariah of the Xorth, the European 
Kfautch Fl1i}ie. at the Faii\ 31. 

1876. 

" , . . I locked in the swarth little lady— 
I swear. 

From the head to the foot of her, — well 
quite as bare ! 

* No ISTautcli shall cheat me,’ said I, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt which I draw. ...” 

NaturaJ Mayky in Facchiaroito^ etc. 

Hautch-^irl, s. See Bayadere, 
Banemg-girl. The second quotation 
is a glorious jumble, after the manner 
of the compiler. 

1825. ‘ ‘ The 27ach women were, as usual, 
ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of red 
petticoats ; and their exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European taste, as could well 
be conceived.” — HeOer, h. 102. 

1836. “In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Almclu and tliey 
give a fascinating entertainment called a 
natch, for which they are well ].>aid.”~- 
in It. Fhilllpn, A 3nillon of Facta, 322. 

Havait, Haitea, Ifevoyat, A 
nan 10 given to Mahomniedans of mixt 
race in the Koiikan and B. Canara, 
corres]>onding more or less to Moplas 
(q.v.) and Labbyes (sec under that 
word) of Malabar and the Coromandel 
<.;oast. It is ap])arently a Koiikani 
word connected with Skt. nava, ‘ new,’ 
and implying ‘new convert.’ 

1552. “Sons of Moors and of Gentile 

women, who are called Heiteas . . . — 

Caatanhcda, iii. 24. 

1553. “ Jfaiteas qiie sao mesti(;os : quanto 

aos ])adi’es de geracao dos Arabics . .. . e 

per parte dasmadres das Gentias.”— 

1. ix. iii. 

,, “And because of this fertility of 


soil, an<l (d the trade of these ] »orts, then' 
was here a great innuher of iVloors, native^ 
of the cmuitry, whom they call Haiteas, 
who were accustometl to luiy the horstis an<! 
sell them to theiMoors of the Decan ..." 
—Barros, I. viii. 9, 

c. 1612. “From thi.',- jHulod the Ma- 
homeilans extended their religittn and their 
inflitence iiq Mala])ar, an<l "many tlu' 
I'ninces and inhabitants, becoming converts 
to the true faith, gave over the manage- 
ment ( >f some of the sea] u >rts U » the strangers, 
whom they called Ifowayits (literally the 
New Race) . . — Firiahfa, by Bripfia, iv. 
533. 

161.5. “ . . . . et ]>assim intiniti IMalut- 

metani reperiebaiitur, turn iudigenae tpios 
naiteas vocabant, turn externi .... ” — 
Jarric, i. 57. 

1626. “ There are two soils of ISlooi's, 

I one 3Ieati(.m oi mixed seed of Moore-fathers 
i and Ethiiike-inothers, called Naiteani, 
i jMiingrels also in their religion, the otlne)* 
I Forreiners .... '‘'—Furchaa, FUifrimaae, 
.554. 

Hazir, s. Hind, from .Vrab. 

‘ inspector ’ (ncqr, sight). The title of 
a native official* in the .Inglo-Indian 
Courts, sometimes iinpropei‘ly rendered 
‘ sheriff,’ becaxise ho servos processes, 
&c. 

1670. “The IChan ordered his 

lTassir,_ or Master of the Court, to assign 
something to the servants . . — Andriea:^, 
41. 

1878. “The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, &c., and also the issue of 
summonses and i>rocesses .” — Life in the 
Ilof ussiJ, i. 204. 

Heel, s. See Anil. 

i Heelam, Leelam, s. Iliud.^ 'lu/rua, 
from Port. leiMo, An auction, or 
i public ‘ ‘ outcry,” as it used to bo called 
' in India (corresponding to Bcotclx roajt ; 

; comp. Grerman rufen, and outTOOp of 
! Linschoten’s tiSnslator below). The 
i word, however, is oriental in origin, 

I for Mr. 0 . P. Brown (MB. notes) points 
I out that the Portuguese v'ord is from 
j Arab. Flam {aUFlCtm), ‘ proclamation, 

I advertisement.’ It is omitted by I)ozy 
I andEngelmaim. How old the custom in. 
i India of prompt disposal liy auction of 
I the effects of a deceased European is, 

1 may be scon in the quotation from 
; Linschoton. 

* 1598. “In Goa there is holden a daylie 

assemblie .... which is like the meeting 
upo the burse in Andwari)e . . . and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 

: so that in a manner it is like a Faire .... 

it begmneth in y* morning at 7 of the 
1 clocke, and contiimeth till 9 . . . .in the 
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principal streete of the citie .... and is 
called the Leylon, which is as innch as to 
say, as an outroop . . . and when any man 
flieth, all his goods are brought thether and 
sold to the last pennieworth, in the same 
ontro(»p, whosoever they be, yea althongh 
they were the Viceroyes goodes ; . , .” — 
Lhiachotoi, ch. xxix. 

c. 1610. “. . . , le rnary vient fi*apper 

a laportc, dont la femme faisant fortl’eston- 
nee, prie le Portngais de se cacher dans viie 
jjetite cuiie h ixmrcelaine, et Taj^ant fait 
entrer la dedans, et ferine tres bien a clef, 
onnrit la pcjrte a son mary, qni . . . . Ic 
laissa tremper la iiisqu’au lendemain matin, 
qn'il fit porter ceste cnue an marchd, on 
lailan ainsi qn’ils appellent . . , — Moc- 

quet, 344. 

Lins(.‘]:iotcn gives an engraving of 
the Jhm JHreita in Goa, with many of 
these auctions going on, and the siii^er- 
scription: “ 0 Leilao que sefaz cackt 
diet pola menlid na llaa direita de 
GoaX 

The Portuguese word has taheii 
root at Canton Chinese in the form ye- 
lany ; but more distinct^ betrays its 
origin in the Amoy form hUlanj and 
Swatow loy-lang (see Giles ; also 
Dennys’s Notes and Queries, vol. i.). 

Neelgye, Hilghau, &c., s. Hind. 
mlijau, nilgai, IVgai, i.e. ‘ blue cow ; ’ 
the popular name of the great antiloite, 
called by Pallas Antilope tragocamekts 
(Portaec pieties, of Jerdon), given from 
the slaty blue which is its predomi- 
nating colour. The proper Hindi name 
of the animal is rdjh (Skt. risya or 
risliya). 

^ 1663. ‘ ‘After these Ele] )hants are brought 
divers tamed Gazelles, which are made to 
hght with one another ; as also .some 
Iffilgaux, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind f)f Elands, and Jlhinoceross, and 
those great Buffalos of Bengala .... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger.” — Bernier, 
E. T., p. 84. 

1824. “There are not only neelghaus, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park ” (at Lucknow). 
—Hcher (ed. 1844), i. 214. 

1882. “All officers, we believe, who 
have served, like the present winters, on 
the canals of Upper India, look back on 
their ])eripatetic life there a.s a happy time 
. , . occasionally on a winding x^art of the 
bank one intruded on the solitude of a huge 
nilgai. of General Sir W. E. Baker, 

p. 11. 

Heem, s. Tho Tree (Ord. Meliaceae) 
Azadirachta indica, Jussieu; Hind. 
nwi (and mb, according to Playfair, 
Taleef Shereef, 170), Mabr. mmh, from 
Skt, nimha* It grows in almost all 


X)arts of India, and has a requite for 
various remedial uses. Thus ])oulticos 
of tho loaves are a])plied to boils, and 
their fresh juice given in various 
diseases ; the bitter bark is given in 
fevers ; the fruit is (lescribod as purga- 
tive and emollient, and as useful in 
worms, &c., whilst a medicinal oil is 
extracted from the seeds ; and the gum 
also is reckoned medicinal. It is akin 
to the baJMi)i {i^Qe buckyne), on which 
it grafts readily. 

1563. “12. I beg you t<^ recall the tree 

by help of which you cured that auIu- 
able hor.se of yoiins, of which you told me, 
for I wish to remember it. 

“ 0. Yoii are quite right, for in sooth it 
is a tree that has a great repxite as valuable 
and medicinal among; nations that I am 
acquainted with, and the name among 
them all is nimbo. I came to know its 
virtue.s in the Balaghat, because ^vith it I 
there succeeded in curing sore backs of 
horses that were most difficult to clean and 
heal; and these sores were cleaned very 
quickly, and the horses very quickly cured. 
And this was done entirely with the leaves 
of^this tree xioimded and juit over the sore.s, 
mixt with lemon-iuice .... '^—Garcia, f. 
153. 

^1578. “ There is another tree highly me- 

dicinal .... which is called Nimbo ; and 
the Malabars call it BcpoleP — Acosta, 284. 

1877. “The elders of the Clans sat every 
day on their jdatform, under the great neem 
tree in the town, and attended to all com- 
l.laints.”— Taylor, Story, &c., ii. 
85, 

Hegapatam, n.p. A seaport of 
Tanjore District in S. India, written 
Ndgai-ppattanam., which may mean 
‘ Snake Town.^ It is, x.)erhaps, the 
Nlyapa MgrpoiroXis of Ptolemy; and .see 
under Coromandel. 

Hegombo, n.p. A 2 >loa.sant town 
and old Dutch fo-rt nearly 20 inile.s 
north of Coliimbo in Ceylon ; f oriMorly 
famous for the growth of the best cin- 
nainon. The etymology is given in roiy 
different ways . AY e read recently that 
the naino is x)roperly (Tamil) Nir-Ko- 
lumhit, i.e, ‘ Columbo in the water.’ 
But according to Emorsoii Teiinent tho 
ordinaiy derivation is Mi-gainoa, the 
‘ AUllage of bee.s; ’ whilst Burnouf says 
it is xu'opcrly Nciga-bhu, ‘ Land of Isa- 
gas’ or serx) 0 nt wor.shix)pers (see Ten- 
nenf, ii. 630). 

1613. “ On thi.s' he cast anchor ; but the 

wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships were obliged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. The vessel 
of Andrea Coelho and that of Isuiio 
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Alvares Teixeira, aftei* not being 

al)le to weather the reef oi' Negumbo, ran 
into the bay, where the storm compelled 
them to be beached ; but as there were 
plenty of people tliere, the vessels ■vrere rim 
up by ha]id and not wrecked.” — JBocarro, 42. 

K'egrais, Cape, 114 ). The nanioof 
the island and cape at tlie extreme 
soiitli end of Arakan.* The name is a 
Portiignese corruption probably of the 
Arab or Malays form of a natire name 
which tlie‘ Burmese express as 
' Dragon’s whiiipooh’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry ^'essels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
effort at interpretation, and that tlio 
locality was called in old time by some 
name like Ntl/jurdsJitra. Ibn Batiita 
touched at a continental coast occupied 
by uncivilized people having elephants, 
between Bengal and Stimatiu, wbich 
he calls Baranagar. Eroni the intervals 
given, the place must have been near 
Negrais, and it is just possible that the 
term Barra de Negrais, which fre- 
quently occurs in the old writers (c.p. 
see Balbi, Bitch, and Bocarro below) 
is a misinterj)retation of the old name 
used by Ibn Batuta (iv. 224— 2 2S). 

1553. “Up to the Cape of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 degrees, and where the 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may be 100 leagues.”— 1, ix. 1. 

1583. “Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and we made sail with our stern to 
the N.E., and running our course till morn- 
ing we found ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language they call the 
})ort which runs up into BegxiA^Gaspuro 
Balbi, 

1586.^ “ We entered the Negrais, 

which is a braue barre,” etc. (See under 
Cosmin).— J<;, Fiteh, in HaUugt, ii. 390, 

1613. “ Philip de Brito having sure 

intelligence of this great arnunnent ... . 
ordered the arming of seven ships^and some 
mnguicds, and appointing as their commo- 
dore Paulo do Bego Pinheiro, gave him 
precise orders to engage the prince of Arra- 
can at sea, before he should enter the Bar 
and rivers of Negrais, which form the 
mouth of all those of the kingdom of Pegh.” 
— Bocarro, 137. 

1727. “The Sea Coast of Arackan reaches 
from Xatigam to Cape Negrais, about 400 
Miles in length, but few jdaces inhabited 
. . (after speaking of “the great Island 
of Xegrais”) ... he goes on . . . “The 
other Island of Negrais, which makes the 


* In the charts the oxtreine south |.ioint of the 
maiiihind is called Pap:odu Point, and the seawai’d 
promontory, N.W. of this, Cape Negrais. 


Pv)int calknl the Cape ... is often called 
JJiamond Island, because its Slnii)e is a, 
Rhombus . . , Three Leagues tn the South- 
ward of Diamond Island 1 ius a "1 ieef < >f 1 1 < »cks 
a League long . . .y conspicuous at all Dnies 
by the Sea breaking over them .... tln-^ 
Rocks are called the Leijarti, oi* in ibiglish, 
theX?hen/.”-~4. ifrtm.’ii. 29-30. 

Thisreef is the Alguada, on wliieli 
a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Gapt, (now Liout.-Gen.) A. Eraser, 
C.B. of the Engineers, with great 
labour and skill. Tlie statement of 
Hamilton suggests that the original 
name may have been Laga/rtu. But 
Alagada, ‘overflowed,’ is the real 
origin. It appears in the old Ereiicli 
chart of d’Apres as Ik Nogik, In 
I Dunn it is Negada, or Netjada, or .Z.e- 
[ quado, or Sunken Island (N T)h\ 

\ 1780, 325). 

1759. “The Dutch by an rmscription in 
Teutonic Characters, Idteig found at Negrais, 
on the Tomb of a Dutch Oohmcf, who died 
in 1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?), a])))ear then to 
have had Possession of tliafc IsI:;ind.”““Let- 
ter in O. 

. My, Nele, s. . Malay al. ml, ‘ rice 
in the husk.’ This is the Dra vidian 
equivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is 
often used by the Erencli and Portu- 
guese in South India, where English- 
men use the latter word. 

1606. “ . . . when they sell nele, after 

they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the seller to return and take out two grains 
for himself for luck {com, .s'/zprrififhYro), things 
that are all heathen vanities, u'hich the 
synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
those who practise thorn shall be severely 
punished by the Bisho]>.” — Couira, Hgnodo, 
f. 52 6. 

1651. “Nili, that is, uiijumnded rice, 
which is still in the husk.” — llogcrim, p. 
95. ■ ■ ” . ■ 

jCJellore, n.p. A town and district 
north of Madras. Tho name may bo 
Tamil NaJkur, ‘ Good Tovai.’ But tb,o 
local interpretation is from (see pre- 
ceding article) ; and in the local re- 
cords it is given in Sanskrit as 
DMmya-^f tiram, moaning ‘ rice-town ’ 
{SesJiagiriSdstri), 

c. 1310. “ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kfilam to Nilawar, nearly 300 ]}arasangw 
along the sea coast.”— in Ftliof, iii. 
32. 

Nerbudda E., n.p. Bkt. Nariaadd, 
‘causing delight;’ Ptol. Nd/imSos*; 
PeripL AapvaTos (amended liy Ifabri- 
cins to Ndfifia^os), Dean Yincont’s 
conjectured etymologyof NaJir-Biidda, 
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o£ Buddha,’ is a caiition against 
sncli guesses. , 

e. 1020. “ Brom Dh^^r southwards to the 
B. Iferhadda nine (pai-asangs) ; thence to 
Maluat-des . . . eighteen . . — Al-Blrum., 

in BUiot, i. 00. The reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtful. 

c. 1310. “ There were means of crossing 

all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge.”’ — A7)ur Khim'U, in Elliot^ 
70, 

Hercha, s. Malm. RfercJicJia, ‘a 
T(AT,’ from Torb mruyay ‘to agree or 
promise.’ 

1000. “They all assemble on certain 
days in the porches of the churches and 
din<^ together ..... and this they call 
nercha.'— 6'oMm/, Bf/nodoy f. 03. See also 
f. 11. 

This term also includes offerings to saints, 
ur to temples, or particular forms of devo- 
tion. Among- Hindoos a common form is 
to feed a lamp before an idol with <jhee 
instead of oil. 

IS'emck, Nerruck, Mrk, &c., s. 
Hind, from Pers. mraJeh. A tariff, 
i-ate, or price current, especially one 
established by authoiity. The system 
of publishing such rates of prices and 
wages by local authority prevailed 
generally in India a generation or two 
back, and is probably not quite ex- 
tinct even in our territories. It 
is still in force in the Prench settle- 
ments, and with no apparent ill 
effects, 

1709, “I have written^ to Campbell a 
long letter about the iierrick of exchange, 
in which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of shQ'oj^ing 
. , — Wellington^ i. 56. 

1800. “While I was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke had altered the 
nerrick of artificers, and of all kinds of 
materials for building, at the instigation of 
Capt. Norris . . . and on the examination 
of the subject a system of engineering came 
out, well worthy of the examT)le set at 
Madras.”— /(?. i. 07. 

1878. “ On expressing his surprise at 

this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the bazar ‘ nerik’ or market- 
rate, had so risen.” — Life in the Mofussily i. 
p. 33. 

Hgapee, S. The Burmese name, 
p/ (‘ pressed fish ’), of the odorous de- 
licacy described under Balachong, q. v. 

1855. “Makertich, the Armenian, as- 
sured us that the jars of ngape at Amara- 
})oora exhibited a flux ana reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. I see this 
is an old belief. Be la Loiibbre mentions 


it in 1688 as hold by the Siamese.”— 
to Azety p. 160, 

Mcobar Islands, n.p. ' The namo 
for centuries applied to a group of 
islands north of Sumatra. They ap- 
peal’ to be the Bdpovcrcrai of Ptolemy, 
and the Lankha Baliis of the oldest 
Arab Relation, The Banes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
last century, and since, unsuccessfully. 
An account of the various atteinpts 
will be found in the Voyage of the 
Novara, Since 1869 they have been 
partially occupied by the British Goy- 
ernnient, as an apjieiidage of the 
Andaman settlement. 

Comparing the old forms Lanhha and 
iVtt/Ji:a-Tarain, and the nakedness con- 
stantly attributed to the people, it 
seems possible that the name may 
have had refei’ence to this (yialigd), 

c. 1050. The name appears as Nakka- 
varam in the great Tanjei-e Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

c. 1292. “ When you leave the island of 

Java (the Less) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
and then jmu come to two Islands, one of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts . . J/urc’o PolOy Ek. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300. “Opposite Lamfiri is the island 
of L.*ikwai’ani( probably to readNakwaram), 
which produces plenty of red amber. Men 
and women go naked, "except that the latter 
cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. 
They are all subject to the Kaan."— 
Raahidiiddiny in Elliot , i. 71. 

c. 1322. “Departing from that country, 
and sailing towards the south over the 
Ocean Sea, I found many islands and 
countries, wliere am «, mg others was onecalle{l 
Nicoveran . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like dogs, etc, . . — 

Eriar Odorir, in Oathag, &c., 97. 

1510. ‘ ‘ In front of the before named 
island of Samatra, across the (xulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and ports for ships. 
They are inhabited l)y Gentiles, poor 
peo])le, and are called Niconvar (Nacabar 
in Lisbon ed.), and they find in them very 
good amber, which they carry thence to 
Malaca and other parts .” — Barbostty 105. 

1514. “vSeeing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Kicubar , . . The pilot 
was at the toj) to look oTit, and coming 
down he said, that this land was all cut ux> 
{i,€, in islands), and that it W'as possible to 
pass through the middle ; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin . . . The natives of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in great boats full of j^eojde . . . 
They were all 0((,fre,% with fish-bones in- 
serted in their lips and chin : big men and 
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iViglitful to Icsok on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs."’ — 
iUov. da jEmjpoli, in Archiv. Stor. pp. 71-72, 

Kfigger, S. It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to apply , 
this term to the natives, as we may see 
from Ives quoted below. The use 
originated, however, doubtless in fol- 
lowing the old Portuguese use of %e- 
//ros for “ the blacks” (q.v.) with no 
malice prepense, without any intended 
confusion between Africans and Asi- 
atics. 

1539. t?ee ijuot. from Pinto undei* Cobra 
de Capello^ wliere negroes is used for natives 
of Siniiatra. 

154S. ‘‘Moreover three blacks (negros) 
in this territory occupy lands worth 3000 
or 4000 pardaos of rent; they are related 
to one an< tther, and are placed as guards in 
the outlyingj)arts.”-->S'. Botelho^ Cat'tas, 111. 

1582. “ A nigroe of John Cambrapes, 

Pilot to Pa (do de (a Gama^ was that day 
run awav to the Moores .” — Cmtahedaf by 
XL., i“i9. 

1622. Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“with some stoor of negers, which was 
•devicled bytwick the^ Duch and the 
English.” — t:aimhury, iii. p. 78. 

c. 1755. “ You cannot affront them (the 

natives) more than to call them by the 
name of negroe, as they conceive it implies 
.an idea of slavery.”— Jrfs, Voyage, p. 23, 

c. 1757. “ Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii 

(6 parocchi de’ negridetti Malabar .” — Della 
Tomha, 3. , 

1760. “The Dress of this Country is 
-entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These shoes are neatly 
made by Hegroes, and sold for about lOd. 
•a Pr. each of which will last two months 
wnth care.”— jll/S'. Letter of James Pennell, 
Sept. 30th. 

1866. “ Yow the political creed (>f the 

frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform . . . it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaimt Wells is the 
greatest judge that ever sat on the English 
Ijencli ; and that when you hit a nigger he 
die.s on pui'ijose to spite you .” — The Daivk 
Bangalotr, [>. 225. 

Hilglierry, Heilgberry, &c.; n.p. 
The name of tbe Mountain Peninsula 
at the south end ot* the Mysore table 
land (originally known as MalaU 
vudu, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill- sanitaria in the 
Madras Ihesidency. Skt. Ntlagiri^ 

Blno Mountain.’ The name 'Nila or 
NllCidri (synonymous with Mlagiri) 
belongs to one of the mythical or 



somi-mythical ranges of the Hindu 
i.Mranic Cosmography (sco Vishna, 
Purdna in Wilson’s 'works by Hulk 
voL ii. pp. 102, 111, &c.), and has 
been applied to several ranges of moui 
assured locality, c.r/. in Orissa as well 
as in S. India. The luimo seems t(» 
have been fancifully ap])li(Ml to 1 ]k‘ 
Ootacamund range, about 1820, hv some 
; European. Probably the following 
quotation from Dairi[)i(*i‘ refers to 
Orissa, as docs that from Hedges : 

“ One of the English shins was calkt] the 
Nellegvcc, the name taken* from the Kelle- 
gree Hills in Bengal, a.s I ha.ve heard. 
Dampier, ii. 145. 

1683. “In ye morning early I went i\p 
the Nillagree Hill, wheiv 1 had a view of 
a most rdeasant fruitfull \ allev."- I{(dtUi<, 
March 2d. 

Mpa, s, a. The nanm of a, stem- 
less palm [Nipa fr id leans, Tlmnb.), 
which abounds in estuaries from the 
Ganges delta eastwards, through Ten- 
asserim and the Malay countries, to K. 
Australia, and the leaves of which afford 
the chief material used for thatch in 
the Archipelago. “ In the Philip- 
pines,” says Orawfurd, “ but not that 
I am aware of anywhere else, the sap 
of the]Aq)a . . . is used as a beverage, 
and for the manufacture of vinegar, 
and the* distillation of spirits. On this 
account it yields a considerable part 
of the revenue of the Si^anish Govern- 
ment” {Desc, Diet, ]). 301). But 
this fact is almost enough in itself to 
show that the word is the same wliieh 
is used in sense b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by the quo- 
tations from Teixeira and Mason. 

b. Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm-tree, a manufacture by no means 
confined to the Philippines. The I’ortu- 
guese, appropriating the word Nipa 
to this spirit, called the tree itself 
mpeira. 

■ a.— ■, ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

1611. “ Otliei* wine is of ain >ther kind of 

j)alm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery places), and ^ this is also extracted 
by distillation. It is v ery mild and sweet, 
and clear as pure water ; and they say it is 
very wholesome. It is made in great (pian- 
tities, with which Khii)s are laden in Pegu 
and Tanasarim, IVtalaca, and the Philii)- 
pines or Manila ; but that of Tanasariiu 
exceeds all in goodness.” — Teixeira, Mela-- 
cioMS, i. 17. 

1613. “And then on from the marsh to 
the Kypeiras or wild"i>alms of the rivulet 
of Parct China .”— de Eredia, 6, 


1(513. “And the wild })almh> callea Ny- 
peiras . . . from those flowers is drawn 
the liquor which is distilled into wine by 
an alembic, which is the best wine of In- 
dia.” — Ibid. IG'f. 

1848. “Steaming' amongst the low 
swampy islands of the Sunderbunds .... 
the paddles of the steamer tossed np the 
large fruits of the Nipa fruticam, a low 
stemless palm that grows in the tidal waters 

the Indian ocean, and hears a large head 
of nuts. It is a jdant of no interest to the 
common observer, but of much to the 
geologist, from the nuts of a similar plant 
abounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of the Thames, havmg floated about 
there in as great imofusion as here, till 
buried deep in the silt and mud that now 
flu’m the island of^ 8he[)pey.” — Hooker ^ 
HwiaJaijan Journal, i. l-il. 

1860. “The Nipa is very extensively 
cultivated in the Province of Tavoy. Prom 
incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
extracted, which has very much the flavour 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
down, becomes sugar.” — Ma^oJs Burniak, 
j). 506. 

1874. “ It (sugar) is also got from Nipa 

frut'icaiis, Thunb., a tree of the lo^v^ coast- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy.” 
— Hanhwrif and FUicka/er, G55. 

These last quotations confirm the old trn- 
vellers who represent Tenasserini as the 
great source of the Nipa spirit. 

b. -- 

1568. “Nipa, qua? h vn Vino eccellen- 
tissimo die iiasce nel fior d’vn arbore 
chiamato Wiper, il cui liquor si distiUa, e se 
ne fa vna beuanda eccelleiitissima.” — Ces, 
Fcderici, in Ramus, iii. 302 v. 

c, 15G7. “ EuSry yeere is there lade (at 
Tenasserim) some ships with Verzino. Wipa, 
and Benjamin.”— (E. T. in Haklmft), 
ii. 359. 

1591. “Those of Tanaseri are chiefly 
freighted with Pice and Wipar wine, which 
is very strong .”— Airount of LaU' 
casters Voyaije, in Hak. ii. 592. 

In the next two quotations nr^e is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit. 

1598. “Likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made of Oocus or 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Wype de 2'ancm- 
saria, that is Aqua-Gomposita of Tanas- 
Sana. ” — Linschoten, 30. 

„ “ The Sura, being distilled, is called 

Fula (see Fool-rack) or Wipe, and is an ex- 
cellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in Lort.” 
— /d. 101. 

1G23. “ In the daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine 
they have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua 
vitie with other things mixt in it, in India 
called nippa, which had been given them.” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 669. 

, Wc thiuk tliere can be little doubt 


that tlie slang’ word nip for a small 
dram of spirits is adopted froiri Mpa. 

MrYana,_s. Sansk. ^ The 

litoral meaning of this word is simply 
‘ blown out,’ like a candle. It is the 
technical term in the philosophy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which they as2)iro as the crown and 
goal of virtuo, viz., the cessation 
of sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the term see Childers’s 
Pali Dictionary, s.y. mlhana, an 
article from which we qixote a few 
sentences below, but which covers, ton 
double- column pages. 

The word has become common in 
Europe along yith the growing in- 
terest in Buddhism, and partly from 
its use by Schojienhauer. But it is 
often enqdoycd very inaccurately, of 
which an instance occurs in the 
quotation below from Dr. Draper. 

The oldest European occurrence of 
which we are aware is in Purchas, 
who had met with the Pali form 
common in Burma, &c., ‘iiilhan. 

1G2G. “ After death they (the Tala^ioys) 
beleeve three Places, one of Pleasure Seirum. 
( perhaijs mkkam) like the Mahumit an e Para- 
dise ; another of Torment Naxac (read Aw- 
rac) ; the third of Annihilation wdiich they 
call Wiba.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 506. 

c. 1815. “ . . . the state of Wiban, which 

is the most 2 >erfect of all states. This con- 
sists in an almost perpetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, but are ab- 
stracted from all sensation ; they have no 
longer either a thought or a desire.” — 
Sangerraano, Burmese Empire, p. G. 

1858. “ . . . Transience, Pain, and LTn- 
reality . . . these are the characters of all 
existence, and the only true good is exemp- 
tion from these in tlie attainment of nir- 
wana, whether that be, as in the view of 
the Brahmin or the theistic Buddhist, ab- 
sorption into the supreme essence ; or 
whether it be, as many have thought, 
absolute nothingness ; or whether it be, as 
Mr. Plodgson quaintly ])hrases it, the abi 
or the modus in which the infinitely atte- 
nuated elements of all things exist, 'in this 
last and highest state of abstraction from 
all i^articular modifications such as onr 
senses and understandings are cognisant 
of.” — Mission to Ava, 236. 

,, “ When from between the sal trees 

at Kusinara he i>assed into nirwana, he 
(Buddha) ceased, as the extinguished fire 
ceases.”— J5«Vi. 239. 

1869. “ What Bislioj) Bigandet and 

others reiu’esent as the x) 0 ])ular view of the 
Nirvana, in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
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C(>ncepti<in of BudcUia and liis disciples. It 
represented the entrance^ of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
inditference to joy and pain, to^ good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst Nirvana 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masses.” — Prof. Max 
Mailer, Lecture on Buddhistic Nihilisin, in 
Triihmfs Or. Record, Oct. 10, 1809. 

1875. “Nibhanam. Extinction; des- 
truction annihilation ; annihilation of 
being, Nirvana ; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification 


In Trllbner’s llecord for July, 1870, 
I first propounded a theory which meets 
all the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word Nirvana is used to designate 
two different things, the state of blissful 
.sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
ship ends.” — Ghildcrs, Pali Dietiowmj, pp. 
205-266. 

,, “But at length reunion with the 
xmiversal intellect takes place ; Nirwana 
is reached, oblivion is attained . . . the 
state in which we were before we were 
born.” — l)ra]^er, Conjiict, &c., 122. 

1879. 

“And how — in fulness of the times — it 
fell 

That Buddha died 

And how a thousand thousand crores 
since then 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
he went 

Unto Nirvana w’here the Silence lives.” 

E. Arnold, Light of Asia, 237. 

^ Hokar, S. A servant, either domes- 
tic, military, or civil, also pi. Nokar- 
hgue, Hhe servants.’ Hind, yiaulcar^ 
from Pers., and ncmJcar-ldg. Also 
Qiaakar-cIidJcar, * the servants,’ one of 
those jingling double-barrelled phrases 
in which Orientals delight even more 
than Englishmen, xis regards Eng- 
lishmen, compare hugger-mugger, 
hurdy-gurdy, tip-top, highty-tighty, 
higgledy-piggledy, hocus-pocus, tit 
for tat, topsy-turvy, liaruni-scarum, 
roly-poly fiddle-faddle, rump and 
stump, slip-slop. In this case chftkar 
(see chacker) is also Persian. Nauhar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghk (see below). 

c. 1407. “ L’Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec ce de^puto son serviteur (nankar) et 
celui de Mirza Djihanghir. Ces trois per- | 
sonnages joignent la courauguste. . , — | 

Ahdurrazmk in UToticcB et Extraits, XIV. i. 
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c. 1060. “ Mahmiid Sultfhi . . uii<lci’sto(Kl 
accounts, and could reckon voxg well l>y 
niemory the sums which he had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to pay to his ‘ nankars’ (a]>parent]y Jirinod 
follower.s).” — Abidghdzi, by Ih^maisons^ 
271.' ■ 

1840. “Noker, ‘the servant r this title 
was borne ^ by TuH the foiirtli s.m <yf 
Chenghiz Khan, because he w'as charged 
■with the details of the army aiul the ad- 
ministration. ” — Mammer, (Joldi Mo rde, 
400. 

Hon-regulation, adj. The .style of 
certain^ Provinces of' British India 
(administered for the most part under 
the more direct authority of the Cen- 
tral Government in its Poroigii De- 
partment), in which the ordinary Laws 
(or Uegidatiom, as they were foriiiorly 
called) are not in force, or are in force 
only so far as they are specially de- 
clared by the Government of India to 
be applicable. 

^ The original theory of administra- 
tion in such provinces was the union 
of authority in all departments under 
one district chief, ami a kind of pa- 
ternal despotism in the hands of that 
chief. But by the gradual restriction 
of personal rule, and the multiidication 
of i>ositive laws and rules of admini.s- 
tration, and the division of duties, 
much the same might now be said of 
the difierence between Regulation and 
Non^-regiilation Provinces that a witty 
PrenchmatL said of Intervention and 
Non-intervention : — “ La Non-inter- 
vention est une phrase politiciuo et 
technique qui veut dire enfin u-])eu- 
pr^s la mcme chose quo V Inter tent km.'*' 
Our friend Gen. E, 0. Cotton, E.E. , 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousio’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, ho was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Balhousio said 
to him: “It is not a thing that one 
must say in public, but I would give 
a great deal that the whole of India 
should be Non-regulationN 
The Pimjab was for many j-oars the 
greatest example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of things is that there, {is in 
Burma and h few other ^ j)rovinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
office in the civil administration. 

1800, “. . . Nowe what ye ffolke of 
Bengalaworschyppen Sir Jhorie <liHCourseth 
liiyC. Thismoehewe© gadere. Somewor- 
SChyppIn ane Idole yclept lleguhxtiomt and 
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Home worschyppen Itoit-rrgitl-atiatt {veluti 
(«mc( ft lltagcg). . . .’’—Ext from a MS. of 
The Travels of Sir John MctndeviU in the 
E. Indies, lately discovered. 

1867. “. . . We believe we should indi- 

cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
knfvw anything of India, by saying that it 
should be treated in great measure as a 

* non-reg^nlation province.’ — Quarterly 
Bevieio, Jan. 1867, p. 135. 

1883. ‘The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-regulation province. ”~Zri/e 
of Lord Lctim'cnce, i. 44. 

Sor-wester, S. A sudden and 
violent storm, such as often occurs in 
the hot weather, bringing probably a 
‘ dust storm ^ at first, and culminating 
in hail or torrents of rain. See 

Tufauu. 

1810. . . those violent squalls called 

* north-westers,’ in consequence of their 
usually either commencing in, or veering 
roimd'to that quarter. . . . The force of these 
north- westers is next to incredible.” — 
Williamson, V. M., ii. 35. 

Ifowbehar, n. p. This is a name 
which occurs in various places far 
apart, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism. Thus, in the 
early history of the Mahommedans in 
Sind, we find repeated mention of a 
temple called [Nava-vilidra, 

‘New Monastery^). And the same 
name occurs at Balkh, near the Oxus. 

Nowroze, s. Pers. nau-rdz, ‘New 
(Year’s) I)ay ; ’ i,e, the first* day of the 
Solar Year. In W. India this is ob- 
served by the Parsees. 

c. 1590.^ “This was also the cause why 
the Nauruz i Jaldli was observed, on which 
day, since his Majesty’s accession, a great 
feast was given. . . . The Hew Year’s Day 
feast . . . commences on the day when the 
8un in his splendour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the 19th day of the month (Par- 
wardln).”— ^4*;?, 183 and 276. 

1638. “There are two Pestivals which 
are celebrated in this place with extra- 
ordinary ceremonies; one whereof is that 
of the first day of the year, which, with the 
Persians, they call Kaurus, Hauros, or 
Horose, which signifies nine dayes, though 
now it lasts eighteen at least, and it falls at 
the moment that the Sun enters Aries.” — 
3Iandelslo, 41. 

1673. “ On the day of the Vernal EquI 
nox, we returned to Gombroon, when the 
Moors introduced their New- Year jEde, or 
Hoe Bose, with Banqueting and great 
Solemnity.” — Fryer, 306. 

1712.? “Eestat Hauruus, Le. vertentis 
anni mitium, incidens in diem aequinoctii 
' vertii. Niop l^galis , \ ab antiquis 


Persis baereditate accepta festivitas, om- 
nium caeterarum maxima et solennisshna. ” 

Kae'm;pfer, Am. Exot. W>% 

1815. “ Jemsheed also introduced the 

solar year ; and ordered the first day of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called K aur oze, 
or new year’s day, and is still the great 
festival in Persia,”— H. of Persia, 
i. 17. 

1832. “How-roz (new year’s day) is a 
festival or eed of no mean importance in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . . . 
The trays of presents prepared by the ladies 
for their friends are tastefully set out, and 
the work of many days’ previous arrange- 
ment. Eggs are boiled hard, some of these 
are stained in colours resembling ^ our 
mottled papers; others are neatly painted 
in figures and devices ; many are ^ orna- 
mented with gilding ; every lady evincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs 
for now-roz. ”—iHn9. Meer Eassan AH, 
Ohsns. on the Mussulmans of India, i. 283-4. 

Nowshadder, S. Pers. naushadar 
(Skt. narasdra, but recent), Sal-am- 
moniac, i.e., cbloride of ammonium. 

c. 1300. We find this word in a medi- 
eval list of articles of trade contained in 
Capmany’s Memorias de Barcelona (ii. App. 
7‘i) under the form no-xadre. 

1343. “ Salami oniaco, ciob lisciadro, e 

non si dh ne sacco nh cassa con essa.” 
— Pegolotti, p. 17 ; also see 57, etc. 

Nuddeea Eivers, n. p. See under 
Hoogly Hiver, of wbicb these are 
branches, intersecting the Nadiya Dis- 
trict. In order to keep open naviga- 
tion by the directest course from the 
Ganges to Calcutta, much labour is, 
or was, annually expended, under a 
special officer, in endeavouring during 
the dry season to maintain sufficient 
depth in these channels, 

Huggurcote, n. p. Nagarlwt. This 
is the form used in olden times, and 
even now not obsolete, for the name 
of the ancient fortress in the Punjab 
Himalaya which we now usually know 
as Kot-Mngra, both being substan- 
tially the same name, Nagarlwt, ‘ The 
fortress town,’ or Kot-hd^nagara, ‘The 
town of the fortress.’ In yet older 
times, and in the history of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, it is styled Bhim-nagar. 
The name Nagarlwt is sometimes used 
by older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan mountains. 

1008. “The Sultan himself (Mahmud) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the fort called Bhim-nagar, which 
is very strong, situated on the promontory 
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of a lofty hill, in the midst of iiiipassahle 
waters.” in EUiot, i. 34. 

1337. “When the siin was in Cancer, 
the King of the time (IMahommed Tnghlak) 
took the stone fort of Nagarkot in the year 
738. ... It is placed between rivers like 
the pupil of an eye . , . and is so im- 
pregnable that neither Sikandar nor Dara 
were able to take it.” — Iktdr-i-chach in 
Elliot, iii. 570. 


lon^ng to the famous temjde of Kagorcote, 
is given at 49 royal cosses, equal to 110 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward). 

Memoir, ed. 1793, p. [107]. 


c. 1370. “Sultan I’iroz . . , marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and 
passing by the valleys of Mjikhach-nuh- 
garhl, he arrived with his army at Nagar- 
kot, which he found to be very strong and 
secure. . . . The idol JwaMniukhi (see Jo- 
■waulla mookhee), much worshipped by the 
inhdels, was situated in the road to Kagar- 
kot. . . Shams- i-SmiJ, in Elliot iii. 317- 
',318. ■■■ 

1308. “ When I entered the valley on 
that side of the SiwfQik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Hagarkot, 
which is a large and imj^ortant town of 
HindustjCn, and situated in these moun- 
tains. The distance w’-as 30 Jcos, but the 
road lay through jungles, and over lofty 
and rugged hilln.'^^—Autobior/, of Timur, in 
do., 465. 


1553. “But the sources of those rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though they burst forth 
separately in the mountains which Ptolemy 
calls Imaus, and which the natives call 
Dalanguer and Uangracot, yet are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
as if th^ sought to hide those springs.’’— 
Barros, 1. iv. f. 

c. 1590. “Hagerkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In the vicinity of this cit5^ upon a 
lofty mountain, is a yjlace called Mahaina- 
ey, which they consider as one of the works 
of the Divinity, and come in pilgrimage to 
it from great distances, thereby obtaining 
the accomplishment of their wishes. It is 
most wonderful that in order to effect this, 
they cut out their tongues, which grow 
again in the course of two or three days. 

» ^ . f^—Ageen, iL 119. ■ . . 

1609. “ Bordering to him is another 

great Raiaio called Tulluck Ghmid, whose 
chief e City is Kegercoat, 80 c. from Lahor, 
and as much from Sgrinan, in which City 
is a famous Pagod, called le or JOurga, vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diners Moores also 
resorte to this Peer. , . — W. Finch in 

Parchas, i. 438. 


1616. “ 27. Nagra Cutt, the chief e Citie 
so called. . .‘^^—Te'n'y in Purchas, ii. 

c. 1676. “ The caravan being arriv’d at 

the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Haugrocot, 
abundance of people come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof 
are women and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to cany them, their Goods and 
l>ro visions cross the Mountains. . . — 

Tavernier^ E. T., ii 183. 

1788. “Kote Kangrah, the fortress be- 


^ Nujeeb, 8. A kind of half-dis- 
ciplined infantry soldiers under soino 
of tho native governments; and also 
at one^ time a kind of militia under 
the British. Hind., from xlr. najlh, 
‘noble.’ 






1813. ‘‘ There are some corp.s (Mahratta) 
styled Nujeeh or men of good family. , . , 
These are foot soldiers, invariably’ armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, and liaving 
adopted some semblance of European disci- 
pline are much respected.”— Or. 
Mem., ii. 46. 


Hullah, s. Hind. ^Kila. A water- 
course ; not necessarily a dry water- 
course, though this is perhaps more 
frequently indicated in tho Anglo- 
Indian use. 


1776. “ When the water fails in all the 
nullahs ^'—HalhePs Code, 52. 

c. 1785. Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Captain Hebbert .... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah.”— G^mrccdW/, 
L. of Clive, i. 93. 

1789. “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . .'^—Munro, 
Narrative, 224. 

1799. “I think I can shew you a situa- 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 
— Wellington, Despatches, i. 26. 

1817. “On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen spot, 
and before day-light formed a nullah . , . 
into a large parallel.” — Mills Hist v. 377. 

1843. “ Our march tardy because of the 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemptible.” — Life of Sir C. Napier, 
ii. 310. 


1860. “The real obstacle to movement 
is the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains .” — Tennenfs Ceylon, ii. 574. 


Numda, sometimes ITumna, s. 
Hind, namda and namdd, from Pers. 
namad. Kelt ; sometimes a woollen 
saddle-cloth, properly made of felt. 
The word is perhaps the same as the 
Ar. namat, a coverlet, spread on tho 
seat of the sovereign, etc. 


1815. “ That chief (Temugin or Chingiz) 
we are informed, after addressing the Klians 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black Mt, or nummud, and reminded of 
the importance of the duties to which he 
was called.”— H. of P., i. 410. 
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1828. “ In a two-poled tent of a great 

size, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
li]urope, sat Nader Koolee Khan, 
coarse numud . . — The Kxizzilhasli, i. 254. 

HiLiicaties, S. (?) Eicli cakes made 
by the Mahommedans in W. India, 
chiefly imported into Bombay from 
Surat. 

ISTnt, Promotion, s. From its sup- 
posed indigestible character, the kernel 
of the cashew-nut is so called in S. 
India., where, roasted and hot, it is a 
favourite dessert-dish. 

Kuzzer, s. Hind, from Arab, nazr 
or uaziiT (prop, nadhr), primarily a 
yow or yotiyo offering ' ; but, in ordi- 
nary use, a ceremonial present, pro- 
perly an offering from an inferior to a 
superior, the conyerse of in' dm. The 
root is the same as that of Nazarite 
(Numbers, yi. 2). 

1785. “Presents of ceremony, called 
mizzers, were to many a great portion of 

their subsistence ” — Letter in Life 

of Colebroolce, 16. 

■ 1786. Tippoo, even in^ writing to the 
French G-overnor of Pondichery, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow- 
ledging a present of 500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls them “ sent 
by way of mizr .” — Select Letters of Tippoo, 

■ 377 .: . . 

1809. “The Aumil himself offered the 
nazur of fruit.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 453. 

1870. “ The Standard has the following 

curious piece of news in its Court Circular 
of a few days ago : — 

‘Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
Queen by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
offered li'is Muggur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.” 
— P'Wnc/i, July 15th. 

For the true sense of the word so deli- 
ciously introduced instead of Kuzzer, see 
Muggur. 


Oart, s. A coco-uut garden. The 
word is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruption of Port, or^a (now more 
: usually horta), Any man’s par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
i ^0 gybres ,at Jtfahim ot^Oirgaum is 


1564. “ . . . . e me praz de fazer merce 

a dita cidade emfatiota para .seni]jre que a 
ortaliga des ortas dos morad(U-es Portu- 
guezes o christaos que nesta cidade de Goa 
e ilha tS . . . . possao vender . . . ckc.— 
Proclamation of Lorn Sehastian, in Archiv. 
Port. Orient., fasc. 2, 157. 

c. IGIO. “II y avn grand nombre dePed- 
mero ou orta, comnie vous diriez ici de nos 
vergers, pleins d’arbres de Cocos, plantez 
bien pres a pres ; mais ils ne yiennent qu’fes 
lieux aquatiques et bas . . . — Pyrard de 
Laval, ii. 17-18. 

1613. ‘ ‘,E os naturaes habitao ao Ion go do 
ryo de Malaca, em sens pomares e orthas.” 
— GodinUo de Eredia, 11. 

1673. “ Old Goa her Soil is liix- 

uiious and Campaign, and abounds with 
Kicli Inhabitants, whose Eural Palaces are 
immured with Groves andHortos.”— Pryer, 
154. 

c. 1760. “ As to the Oarts, or Coco-mit 

groves, they make the most considerable 
part of the landed property.”-— Gm-e, i. 47. 

1793. “For sale .... That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mr. 
William Beal; it is situated in a most 
lovely Oart . . . .” — Bonihan Co}irkr, Hm. 
12th.‘ 

Obang, s. Jap. Oh'o-l)cm. Lit. 
“greater division,” The name of % 
large oblong Japanese gold piece, 
similar to the Kobang (q. v.), but of 
10 times the value ; 5 to 6 inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
with an average weight of 2564 grs. 
troy. First issued in 1580, and last 
in I860. Tavernier has a representa- 
tion of one. 

Old Strait, n.p. This is an old 
name of the narrow strait between the 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
which was the old passage followed hy 
ships passing towards China, but has 
long s been abandoned for the mder 
strait south of Singapore and north of 
Bintang. It is caviled by the Malay® 
Salat Tamhraii, from an edible fish 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapura of some of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v*)* 

1727. “ . . . . Johore Lami, ^ which m 
sometimes the Place of that King’s Eesi- 
deuce, and has the Benefit of a fine deei> 
large Eiver, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the Westward, 
called by Europeam the Streights of Sinra- 

f re, but by the Natives Salleta de Brew ' 
e.. Salat Tambrau^ as above).— ri. Hani. 
ii. 92. 

1860. “ The Old Straits, through which 

fnrmfiriv onr Tndiamen T^assed on their way 
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to CUlina, are from 1 to 2 mile.s in width, 
and o.\'eo|)t w'liere a clojiriii^.s have been 
made . . .^wdtli the .shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtless, 
in (dd times, an i.solated vessel . . . must 
have ke})t a g-ood look out against attack 
from ]3iratical ]>r(ih ua darting out from one 
of the nuinerou.s creeks.” — Cavcncujh, Hem. of 
a)i> Indian Official, 285-G. . 

Ollah, s. Tam. vkfi, Malm. ola. A j 
palm-leaf ; but especially the loaf of | 
the Palmyra {Uorassits Jlabelhfo7'mis) 
as prepared for -writing* on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed cadjan (q.v.). 

In (jldcr books the term oki generally 
means a native letter ; often, as in 
some ca.scs below, a written order. 

A very good account of the royal 
scribo.s at Calicut, and their mode of 
•wilting, is given by Barbosa a.s fol- 
lows : — 

1.510. “The King of CaJecut keeps many 
clerks constantly in his palace; they arc all in 
one room, separate and far from the king, 
sitting on benches, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which are pre.sented to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All thi.s is on broad stiff 
leaves of the palm-tree, without ink, with 
l)ens of iron ; they write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles "of these written leaves, and where- 
ever they go they carry them under their 
airms, and the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and among these are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king*, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundle 
of papers under their arm ; and each of 
them has always several of these leaves in 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and 
when he commands them to desjiatch any 
business they write it on these leaves.” — ' 
Pp. 110-111, BaL fSoc., but translation 
modified. 

1553. “All the Gentiles of India .... 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm- 
leaves which they call olla, of the breadth 
of tw'o fingers.” — Barros, I., ix. 3. 

„ 2 All the rest of the town was of 

wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which they call ola.” — Ibid. I,, iv. vii. 

1501. “All this was written by the 
king’.s ^writer, whose business it is to i^re- 
jmre his olas, which are jmlm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with an iron point.” — Correa, i. 212-218. 

^ Correa use.s the word in three applica- 
tions ; (a) for a ])alm-leaf as just quoted ; 
(6) f(.>r a pahn-leaf letter ; and (c) for (Coco) 
palm-leaf thatch. 

1503. . . . ill the Maldiva Islands 

they make a kind of vessel which with its 
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nails, its sails, and its cordage, is all made 
of palm ; with the fromis (\vdiich *ive call 
olla in Malavar) they cover lujuses and 
ves.sels.”— f. 07. 

1580. “I answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name was Gasparo Ihiibi 
.... and that I lirought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness flew through all the world .... 
and all this was written down on an olla, 
and read by the aforesaid ‘Master of the 
Word ’ to his Majesty.”— 6^ Baihi, f. 104, 

„ “ But to show that he did this as 

a matter of justice, he sent a further oixler 
that nothing should be done till they re- 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of Pegh) ordered all tlie families of 
those nobles to be kej^t ])i*isoners, even to 
the women big with child, and the infants 
in bands, and so he caused the wholti of 
them to be led upon the said scaffolding ; 
and then the king sent the olla, ordering 
them to be burnt : and the Becagini exe- 
cuted the order, and burned the whole of 
them.”— Id. f. 112-113. 

1026. . “ The writing was on leaves of 
Palme, which they call Olla.”— Pwre/iaa, 
554. 

1073. “ The houses arc low, and tliatched 
with ollas of the Cocoe-Trees.” — Fryer, 
60. 

c. 1090. “ . . , . Ola i)eculiariter Ma- 

laharis dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhibetur.”— i. 2. 

1718. “. . . . Damulian Leaves, com- 
monly called Oles.”— Prop, of the Gospel, 
&c., iii. 37, 

1700. “ He (King Alompra) said he would 
give Orders for Olios to be made out for de- 
livering of what Englishmen were in his 
Kingdom tome.” — Capt. Alves in Balrynipk, 
0, B,, i. 377. 

1800. “Many persons had their Ollaks 
in their hands, writing the sennon in Tamil 
shorthand.” — Bicchanan, Christian Pe- 
searches, 2d ed. 70. 

1860. “The books of the Singhalese 
are formed to-day, as they have been for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or the Palmyra 
palm .” — Tennenty Ceylon, i. 512. 

1870. “ . . . . ITn mamisci’it sur olles 
. . , — Eevue Critique, June 11th, 374. 

Omedwaur, S. Hind, from Pers. 
nmrnedtudr’ (ummed or umed, ‘ hope ’). 
Literally, tnereforo, ‘ a kopeful one ; ’ 
'Le, “ an expectant, a candidate for 
omx>loyment, one -wbo awaits a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request ’’ ( Wilson), 

1816. “The thoughts of being three or 
four years an omeedwar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.”— ilP Elphin- 
stone in Life, i. 344. 
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Omlah, s. This is properly the 
Arabio plural, ^nmald, of ^dmU (see 
aiimil). It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other sta:S of a civil court 
or cutcherry (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778. ‘ ‘ I was at this place met by the 

Omlah <^r officers belonging to the esta- 
blishment, who hailed my arrival in a 
variety of boats dressed out for the occa- 
sion.” — Hon. JR. Lindsay, in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 167. 

1866. At the worst we will hint to the 
Omlahs to discover a fast which it is 
necessary that they shall keep with great 
solemnity.” — Trevelyan, The Davdc Bimga- 
loiv, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 300. 

Iffie use of an English plural omJahs here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though omraks is 
used (see next word). 

1878. “ the subordinate managers, 

young, inexi)erienced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Omlah. ^^—Life in the Mofassil, 
ii, 6. 

Omrah, s. This is properly, like 
the last word, an Arabic plural 
{UmarCt, jd. of Amir, see Ameer), and 
should be applied collectively to the 
higher officials at a Mahommedan 
Court, especially that of the Great 
Mogul. But in old European narra- 
tives it is used as a singular for a lord 
or grandee of that court ; and, indeed, 
in Hindustani the word was similarly 
used, for we have a H. plural imar- 
%tm=omrahs. 

Prom the remarks and quotations of 
Blocjhmann, it would seem that Man- 
sahddrs, from the commandant of 1000 
upwards, were styled umard-i-habdr, or 
'umard-i-hdm, “ Great Amirs ; ” and 
these would be the omrahs properly. 
Certain very high officials were styled 
Arnlr-nl-Umard {Ain, i. 239-240), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616. “Two Omrahs who are great 
Commanders.” — Sir T. JRoc. 

c. 1630. “Howheit, out of this prodigi- 
ous rent, goes yearely many great payments: 
to his Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vm- 
hrayes of Townes and Ports.”— T. 
Herbert, j). 55. 

1638. “Et sous le commandement de 
plusieurs aiitres seigneurs de ceux quails : 
appellent Ommeraudes.”— Paris, 
1659, 174. 

1653. “II y a quantity d’elephans dans 

les Indes les Omar as s’en seruent 

par grandeur.” — De la JBoullayede^Gou&, ed. 

^657, p. 250. 

c. 1666. “Les Omras sent les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, qui sent pour la 


plupart Persans ou fils de Persans.” — 
Thevenot, v. 307. 

1673. “ The President .... has a Noise 

of Trumpets an Horse of State 

i led before him, a JMlrchal (a Pan of 
Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, as 
the Ombrahs or Great Men have.”— lV?/er, 
86 . 

The word 3Iirchal in this i:»assage stands 
for JHorch’hal, a fan of peacock’s “fea- 
thers;” see Morchul. 

1676. 

“Their standard, planted on the battle- 
ment, 

Despair and death among the soldiers 
sent ; 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall, 

And shouts of victory pursued the fall.” 

Dryden, Aarengzehe, ii. 1. 

1710. “ Donna Juliana .... let the 

Heer Ambassador know .... that the 
Emperor had ordered the Ammaraws 
Enay Ullah Chan (&c.) to take care of our 
interests.” — Valentijn, iv. Suratte, 284. 

1727. “You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which I 
have here from several of my Umbras.” — 
Firnidn of A urangzlh, in A. Ham. ii, 227. 

1791. “ .... les Omrahs ou grands 

seigneurs Indiens . . . .” — JB. de St. Pierre^, 
La Chaiiniiere indienne, 32. 

Omum ^ common do- 

mestic medicine in S. India, made 
from the strong-smelling carminative 
seeds of an umbelliferous plant, Carim 
Coptic, um, Benth. ( Ptychotis cojgtica, and 
Ptych. Ajoiuan of Decand.), called in 
Tamil See Hanhury and FliicM- 

ger, 269. . 

Onore, n.p. See Honore. 

Oojyne, n.p. Ujjayam, or, in 
modern vernacular, tljjam, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital of King Yikramaditya, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 

The name of Ujjain long led to a 
curious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its meri- 
dian, as we have just mentioned, was the 
zero of longitude among the Hindus. 
The Arab writers borrowing from the 
Hindus wrote the name apparently 
Azm, hut this by the mere omission of 
a diacritical point became Arm, and 
from the Arabs passed to medieval 
Christian geographers as the name of 
an imaginary point on tho equator, the 
intersection of tho central meridian 
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■witli that circle. Further, this point, 
or transposed city, had probably been 
represented on maps, as we often see 
cities on medieyal maps, by a cupola 
or the like. And hence the “ Cupola 
of Ar’ui or Arym,^' or the “ Cupola of 
the Earth” [Al-kMa aUardli) be- 
came an established commonplace for 
centuries in geographical tables or 
statements. The idea was that just 
180° of the earth’s circumference was 
habitable, or at any rate cognizable as 
such, and this meridian of Arin 
bisected this habitable hemisphere. 
But as the western limit extended to 
the Fortunate Islands it became mani- 
fest to the Ai'abs that the central meri- 
dian could not be so far east as the 
Hindu meridian of Arin (or of 
Lanhay i.e. Ceylon*). They therefore 
shifted it westward, but shifted the 
mystic Arm along the equator west- 
ward also. We find also among 
medieval European students (as with 
Eoger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Eei- 
naud supposes to have arisen from the 
Ecrenva efXTTopLov of Ptolemy, a place 
which he locates on the Zanzibar coast, 
and approximating to the shifted posi- 
tion of Arin. But it is perhaps more 
likely that the confusion arose from some 
suiwival of the real name Azm, Many 
conjectures were vainly made as to the 
origin of Arym , and M. Sedillot was very , 
positive that nothing more could be 
learned about it than he had been able 
to learn. But the late M. Eeinaud 
completely solved the mystery by 
pointing out that Arin was simply a 
corruption of Ujjcdn. Even in Arabic 
the mistake had been thoroughly in- 
grained, insomuch that thg word Arm 
had been adopted as a generic word 
for a place of medium temperature or 
qualities (see JorjCinl quoted below). 

C. A.D. 150. pacrCkeLQP Tiao rai'ou.” 

—PtoL VII. i. 63. 

c. 930. “The Equator passes between 
east and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of these two countries. 
This point, half way between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian ?) half way be- 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
of China ; it is what is called The Cupola of 
the EarthP — Mas^udly i. 180-181. 

c. 1020. “Les Asti'onomes .... ont 
fait correspondre la ville d’Odjein avec le 


* See quotation from the Avyahliatay under 

I'ava. 


lien qni dans le tableau <les villes ins<5re 
dans les tables astronoraiques a requle noin 
d’Arin, et qni est supijose situe sur les 
bords de la mer. Mais entre Odjein et la 
mer, il y a pres de cent 'ijodja7wsA-~Al- 
Birunij quoted by Memetudy Intro, to Abid- 
/eda, X). ccxlv. 

c. 126y “ Meridianum vero latus Indiae 
descendit^ a troinco Gaijricorni, et secat 
aeqiiinoctialem circulum apud Montem 
Maleuni et regiones ei conterininos et 
transit per Syeneni^ qnae mine Arym voca- 
tur. Nam in libro cursunm xjlanetarum 
dicitur quod dnx>lex est Byene ; una sub 

' solstitio alia sub aeciuinoctiali 

circulo, de qud nunc est sermo, distans x»er 
xc gradus ab occidente, sed magis ab oriente 
elongatur propter hoc, quod longitudo 
habitabilis major est qiiam medietas coeli 
vel terrae, et hoc versus orientem .” — Royev 
Bacoriy Opus Majus^ 195 (ed. London, 1633). 

c. 1300. “ Sous la ligne y'quitioxiale, au 
milieu du monde, la oh il n’y a i>as de 
latitude, se trouve le i)oint de la correlation 
servant de centre aux jjarties quo se coupent 

entre elles Dans cet endroit et sur 

ce point se trouve le lieu noinimi Conpole 
de Azin ou Coupole de Arin. Lh est un 
chilteau grand, <51evd et d’un acces difficile, 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, e’est le sdjour des 

demons et le trOne d’Eblis Les 

Indiens parlent (^galement de ce lieu, et 
dtibitent des fables a son sujet.” — Amhie 
Coamographyy quoted by Reinaud, p. eexliii. 

c. 1400. “ Arin {al-arln). Le lieu d’une 
proportion moyenne dans les choses .... 
un point sur fa terre h une hauteur ^gale 
des deux poles, en sorte que la nuit n’y 
empihte point sur la duree du jour, ni le 
jour sur la duree de la nuit. Ce mot a 
passd dans I’usage ordinahe, pour signifier 
d’une manihre gdndrale im lieu d’une tem- 
perature moyenne.” — Livre de Definitions 
dp Seld Scherif Zeineddm .... fils de 
Mohanwined Djordjani, trad, de Bilv, de Bacy^ 
Not. et Extr. x. 3^ 

1498. “ Ptolemy and the other i^hiloso- 
X)hers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was sx>herical, believing 
that this hemisjihere was round as well as 
that in which they themselves dwelt, the 
centre of which was in the island of Arin, 
which is under the equinoctial line, between 
the Arabian Gulf and the Gulf of Persia.” 
—Letter of Columbus, on his Third Voyage, 
to the King and Queen. Major'^s TransL, 
Hak. Soc., 2nd ed, 135. 

c. 1659. “ Dara having understood what 
had passed at Eugenes, fell into that choler 
against Kasem Kan, that it was thought he 
would have cut off his head.”— jBemicr, 
E. T., p. 13. 

1785. “The City of TJgen is very ancient, 
and said to have been the Residence of the 
Prince Bicker Majit, whose is now 
Current among the Hindus.”— C. Malet 
in DalrympU, 0. R., i. 268. 

Ooolooballong, s. Malay, TJluha^ 
lang, a efiosen warrior, a cliampioii. 
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c. 1540. “ Four of twelve gates that were 
in tlie i:own were opened, thorough each of 
the which sallied forth one of the four Cap- 
taiiies with his company, having first sent 
out for Spies into the Camp six Orohalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King. . —Pinto (in Cogan), p. 260. 

1088. ‘‘The 500 gentlemen Orohalang 
were either slain or drowned, with all the 
Janizaries.”— Life of Xavi&i', 211. 

1784. (At Aclieen) “ there are five great 
officers of state, who are named Maha Kajah, 
Laxaniana, Kaja Oolah, Ooloo Ballang, 
and Parkah Eajah.”— F. to Mergui^ 
41. 

ISll. “The ulu halang are military 
officers forming the body-guard' of the 
Sultan, and prepared on all occasions to 
execute his orders.” — Marsden^ H. of Sii- 
Qnatra, 3d ed. 351. 

Ooplail, s. Cow dung patted into 
ca.ko«, and dried and stacked for fuel. 
ITind. upIiL It is in S. India called 
bratty (q. t.)- which is 

also common in Egypt and Western 
Asia, ajd'^ears to have been not un- 
known e^"en in England a centuiy 
ago, thus : — 

1789. “We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Wohurn), the country .... is very 
open, with little or no wood. They have- 
even less fuel than we (i.e. in Scotland), and 
the poor burn coic-diuig, which they scrape 
off the ground, and set up to burn as we do 
divots {i.e. tvivijP— Lord IflntOf in Life, i. 
301. 

1863. A passage in Mr. Marsh's 3fan 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of the absence of wood, in France between 
Grenoble and Brianqon. 

Oordoo, s. Tho Hindustani lan- 
guage. The (Turki) word nrdu means 
properly tho camj) of a Tartar Khan, 
and is, in another direction, the ori- 
ginal of our word horde (Prussian, 
or da). The ‘ Golden Horde ’ upon the 
Yolga was not properly (pace Littre) the 
name of a tribe of Tartars, as is often 
supposed, but was the style of the 
Boyal Camp, eventually Palace, of the 
Khans of the House of Batu at Sarai. 
Horde is said by Pihan, quoted by 
Dozy {Oosterl. 43) to have been in- 
troduced into Erench by Voltaire in 
his Orphelin de la Chine. But Littre 
quotes it as used in the 16th century. 
tlrda is now used in Turkestan, e. g. 
at^ Tashkand, Khokand, &c., for a 
citadel ’ {SclmyJer, i. 30). The word * 
tirdu, in the sense of royal camp, 
came into India probably with Baber, i 
and. the royal residence^ at Pehli was : 


styled urdfb-i-miCaJlC(, ‘the Sublime 
Camp.’ The mixt language which 
grew up in the court and camp was 
called zabCm-i-imhl, ‘ the Chmp Lan- 
guage,’ and bonce we have ellipti- 
cally Urdu. On tho Peshawar frontier 
the word urdfl. is still in frequent use 
as applied to the camp of a field- 
force. 

1247. “ Post haec veiiimu.s ad primam 

ordam Imperatoris, in qua erat una de ux- 
oribus suis ; et quia noiidum videraiiius 
Tmperatorem, nolnerunt nos vocare nec in- 
tromittere ad ordam ipsius .” — Plano Gar- 
pini, p. 752. 

1404. ‘ ‘ And the Lord (Timoiir) was very 
VTotli with his Mirassaes (Mirzas), because 
he did not see the Ambassador at this feast, 
and because the Truximan (Interpreter) had 
not been with them .... and he sent for 
the Truximan and said to him : ‘ How is 
it that you have enraged and vexed the 
Lord? Kow since you were not with the 
Frank ambassadors, and to punish you, and 
ensure your always being ready, we order 
your nostrils to be bored, and a cord i3iit 
through them, and that you be led through 
the whole Ordo as a i^unishment.’ (7/a- 
vijo, § cxi. 

c. 1440. “What shall I sale of the great 
and innumerable moltitude of beastes that 
are in this Lordo ? ... if you were disposed 
in one dale to bie a thousande or ij.®* 
horses you shulde finde them to sell in this 
Lordo, for they go in heardes like sheepe 
. . . .’^—Josafii Barharo, old E. T., Hak. 
Soc., 20. 

c. 1540. ‘ ‘ Sono diiiisi i Tartar! in Horde, 
e Horda nella lor lingua significa ragunaza 
cli popolo vnito e concorde a similitudine 
d’vna citta.” — P. Jovio, delJe Oose della Mos- 
cmna, in Mamusio, ii. f. 133. 

1545. “ The Tartars are divided into cer- 
tain groups or congregations,^ which they 
call hordes. Among which the Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank.” — Herherstein, 
in ii. 171. 

1673. “ L’Ourdy sortit d’Andrinople 

pour aller an camp. Le mot ourdy signifie 
camp, et sous ce nom sont compris les mes- 
tiers quo sont nece.ssaires pour la commodite 
du voyage .” — Journal dA'ivt. Galland, i. 
117. 

Oorial, s. Punj. urial, 0ms cydo- 
ceros, Hutton; tho wild slioej) of the 
Salt Eange and Sulimani Mountains. 

^ Oo^eamnnd, n. p. The cliief sta- 
tion in the Ncilgherry Hills, and the 
summer residence of the Governor of 
Madras. The word is a corruption of 
the Badaga name of the site of ‘ Stone- 
house,’ the first European house 
erected in those hills, properly Eotta- 
ga-mand (see Metz, Tribes of the Neil- 
gherries, 6). 
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Opal, s. This -word is certainly of 
Indian origin : Lat. opahts, Greek, 
oTraXXioff, Sansk. iipalcc, ‘ a stone,’ The 
Enropean word seems first to occur in 
Pliny. We do not know how the 
Sansk. word received this specific 
meaning, but there are many^analo- 
goiis cases. 

Opium, s. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. But from the 
Greek omov the Arabs took afyim^ 
which has sometimes reacted on old 
spellings of the word. The collection 
of the oTTOff, or , I nice of the poppy- 
capsules, is mentioned by Dioscorides 
(o. A.D. 77), and Pliny gives a j)retty 
full account of the drug as opion (see 
Ilanhury and Fluclciger, 40). 

The Opium-poppy was introduced 
into China, from Arabia, at the be- 
ginning of^ the 9th century, and its 
earliest Chinese name is A-fn-yung, 
a representation of the Arabic name 
(Bretschneider, p. 47). » 

The Arabic afyun is sometimes cor- 
ruptly called afm, of which a, fin, 
‘ imbecile,’ is a poj)ular etymology. 
Similarly the Bengalees derive it from 
afi-lieno, ‘ serpent-home.’ 

c. A.D. 70. . -which juice thus 

drawne, and thus prepared, hath power not 
onely to provoke sleei)e, but if it be taken 


onely 

in any great quantitie, to make men die in 
their sleepe ; and this our Physicians call 
opion. Certes I have knowne many come 
to their death by this meanes ; and namely, 
the father of Licinius Cecinna late de- 
ceased, a man by calling a Pretour, who 
not being able to endure the intollerable 
i:)ains and torments of a certaine disease, 
and being wearie of his life, at Bilbil in 
Spaine, shortened his owne daies by taking 
opium.” — Pliny, in Holland’s transL ii. 68. 

{Medievcd) “Quodvenit a Thebis, opio 
laudem perhibehis ; 

Naribus horrendum, rufum laus dictat 
emendum.” 

Otlio Cremonensis, 

1511. “hText day the General (Albo- 
querque) sent to call me to go ashoi-e to 
sj)eak to the King ; and that X should say 
on his Yjart . . . that he had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and arflun 
(for so they call o/no tcbaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more such matter.” — Letter 
of Giovanni da EmpoH, in Ai'chivio Storico 
Italiano, 55. 

1516. For the return voy^e (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra gind 


Malabar pepper, of which they use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
anfiam, which we call opium . . — Bar- 
horn, 206. 

1563. I desire to know for certain 

about amfiao, what it is, which is used by 
the people of this country ; if it is what 
we call opium, and whence comes such a 
quantity as is expended, and how much 
niay be eaten every day ? 

^ iK- 0 0 0 .0 

“ 0. . . . that which I call of Cambaia 
comes for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi {Mahm). . . . I 
knew a secretary of Kizamoxa, a native 
of Cora 5 on, who every day eat three 
t6Um (see Tola), or a weight of 10| cru- 
zados .... though he was a well edu- 
cated man, and a great scribe and notary, 
he was always dozing or sleeping; yet if 
you put him to business he would speak 
like a man of letters and discretion ; from 
this you may see what habit will do.” — 
Garcia, to l^ov. 

1568. “I went then to Camhaya , . . 

and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hmidreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
pence .” — Master C. Frederikef in Hak,, ii. 
371. 

The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation : “ . . . comprai 
sessanta man d’Aufion, che mi costb 2100 
ducati serafini, che a nostro conto possono 
valere 5 lire I’vno.” — In Ramusio, iii. 396y. 

1598. Amfion, so called by the Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affi-on, in latine Opio or Opium. . , , 
The Indians use much to eat Amfion. . . . 
Hee that useth to eate it, must eate it day- 
lie, otherwise he dieth and consmneth him- 
selfe . . . likwise hee that hath never eaten 
it, and will venture at the first to eate as 
much as those that dayly use it, it will 
surely kill him. . ,” — Linsclioten, Vli. 

1638. ‘ ‘ Turcae opium experiuntur, etiam 
in bona quantitate, innoxium et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante pi’aelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis vero, nisi 
in parvli quantitate, et cum bonis cor- 
rectivis lethale est.” — Bacon, JR. Vitae et 
MoHis (in Montague’s ed. x. 188). 

1694. “ This people, that with amphioen 

or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a naked his or dagger in 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the cry 
of Amock, that is ‘strike dead,’ or ‘fall 
on him’ . . F—In Valenti/n, iv. [China, &c.) 
124. 

1726. “ It will hardly he believed . 
that J ava alone consumes monthly 350 
packs of opium, each being of 136 catis (see 
Catty), though the E. I. Company make 
145 catis out of it . . .” — Valenti jn, iv. 61. 

1727. “The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years had vended between 500 and^ 1000 

of Bengal ophium yearly up in the 
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inland Countries, where it is very much 
iised.”—^. jffani. i. 315. 

1770. “ Patna ... is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison. ’’—jRaynaZ (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

_ Orange, s. A good example of plau- 
sible but entirely incorrect etymology 
is that of orange from Lat. aurantiuni. 
The latter word is in fact an ingenious 
medieval fabrication. The word doubt- 
less came from the Arab, ndranj, 
which is again a form of Pers. ndrang 
or ndrangl, the latter being still a 
common term for the orange in Hin- 
dustan. The Persian indeed may he 
traced to Sansk. ndgaraTiga, and 
nCtranga, but of these words no satisfac- 
tory etymological explanation has been 
given, and they have perhaps been Sans- 
kritised from some southern term. Sir 
William Jones, in his article on the , 
Spikenard of the Ancients, quotes from j 
Dr. Anderson of Madras, “a very i 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words be- 
ginning with mr have some relation 
to fragrance ; as naruheradu, to yield 
an odour ; ndrtum pillei, lemon-grass ; 
ndrtei, citron ; ndrta manum (read 
mar i«m), the wild orange-tree; ndrum 
jpanei, the Indian jasmine; ndrmn 
alleri^ a strong smelling flower; and 
ndrtti, which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scriptures.’’ (See 
As. Bes., vol. ii. p, 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these Tamil 
terms. But it is true that in both 
Tamil and Malayalam naru is ‘fra- 
grant.’ See, also, on the snt>j ect of this 
article, A. F. Pott, in Lassen’s Zeit^ 
schrift /, d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
vii. 114 seqg. 

The native country of the orange is 
believed to be somewhere on the 
northern border of India. A wild 
orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Grarhwal and in 
Sikkim, as well as in the Kasia 
country (see Cossya), the valleys of 
which last are still abundantly produc- 
tive of excellent oranges. ’ It is be- 
lieved that the orange first known and 
cultivated in Europe was the bitter or 


Seville orange (see Hanhury and 
Flilchiger, lll'-in). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got v€pdvr(Lov, the Spaniards narartja, 
old Italian naranda, the Portuguese 
laranja; from which last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment of 
the I (taken probably, as in many other 
instances, for an article) we have the 
ItaL arancio, L. Latin aurantimi, 
French orange, the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacques 
de Yitry possibly indicates that some 
form like al-arangi may have been 
current in Syria. Perhaps, however, 
his phrase abindigenis nuncupantar may 
refer only to the Frank or quasi-Frank 
settlers, in which case we should have 
! among them the birthplace of our word 
I in its present form. The reference to 
this passage we derived in the first in- 
stance from Hehn, who gives a most 
interesting history of the introduction 
of the various Ipecies of dtrus into 
Europe. But we can hardly think he is 
right in supposing tha t the Portuguese 
first brought the sweet orange ( Gitrus 
aurantium dulce) into Euro|)e from 
China, c. 1548. No doubt there may 
have been a re-introduction of some 
fine varieties at that time.* But as 
early as the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tuiy we find Abulfeda extolling the 
fruit of Ointra. His words, as ren- 
dered by M. Eeinaud, run : ‘ ‘ Au 
nomhre des dependances de Lisbonne 
est la ville de Schintara ; a Schintara 
on recueille des pommes admirables 
pour la grosseur et le gout” (244 f). 
That these pommes were the famous 
Ointra oranges can hardly be doubted. 
For Baber {Autohiog., 328) describes an 
orange under the name of Sangtarah, 
which is, indeed, a recognized Persian 
and Hind, word for a species of the 
fruit. And this early propagation of 
the sweet orange in Portugal would 
account not only for such wide dif- 
fusion of the name of Ointra, but for 
the persistence with which the alterna- 
tive name of Portngals has adhered to 


* There seems to have been great oscillation of 
traffic in this matter. About 1878, one of the pre- 
sent writers, then resident at Palermo, sent, in 
compliance with a request from Lahore, a collec- 
tion of plants of many (about forty) varieties of 
eltfus cultivated in Sicily, for introduction into 
the Pun,iab. This despatch was much aided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in charge of the 
Eoyal Botanic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Reiske’s version “poma stiipendae mol is 
et excellentissima.”-— Magazhi, iv. 230 
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tke fruit in question. Tlie familiar 
name of tHe large sweet orange in 
Sicily and Italy is porfogallo, and 
notMng else; in Greece iroproyakea^ 
in Albanian protokale, among tbe 
Kurds porfogMl ; wMlst even collo- 
quial Arabic bas hurtukan. The tes- 
timony of Mas’udi as to the introduc- 
tion of the orange into Syria before 
his time (c. A.B. 930), even if that 
were (as it would seem) the Seville 
orange, renders it quite possible that 
better qualities should have reached 
Lisbon or been developed there 
during the Saracenic occupation. ^ It 
was indeed suggested in our hearing 
by the late Sir Henry M. Elliot that 
sangtarah might be interpreted as sang- 
fer, / green stones ’ (or in fact ‘moist 
pips ’) ; but we hardly think he would 
have started this, had the passage in 
Abulfeda been brought to his notice. 

A.D. c. 930. “The same may be said of 
the orange-tree {Shajr--id-iL^TQ,n^) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year {a.h.) 300, and first 
sown in ’Oman. Thence they were trans- 
I)lanted to Basra, to ’Irak, and to Syria 
, . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits of the 
climate, soil, and water peculiar to that 
country.” — Mas'udi, ii. 438-9. 

c. 1220. “In parvis autem arboribus 
quaedam crescunt alia poma citrina, minoris 
quantitatis frigida et acidi seu pontici 
(6iWer) saporis, quae poma orenges ab incli- 
genis nuncupantur.”--J'«co&tts Vitriamis, in 
Mongars, 

These were ai>parently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290. “In the 18th of Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail ^ of Seville figs, one frail 
of raisins or grapes, one bale of dates, two 
hundred and thirty pomegranates, fifteen 
citrons, and seven oranges {Foma de 
oieng^e) F—3£an ners and Household Expenses 
of England m the IZthand IWi Centuries^ 
Eoxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii. The Editor 
deigns only to say that ‘ the MS. is in the 
Tower.’ 

1481. “Item to the galeman (galley 
man) brought the lampreis and oranges 
. . . iiij<i^.’’-— AToifsc/ioZ*:? B. of John D. of 
Norfolk, Koxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526. “ They have besides (in India) 

the naranj [or Seville orange, Tr,] and the 
various fruits of the orange species . . . It 
always struck me that the word naranj was 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and I found 
that it really was so ; the men of Bajour 
and Siw^d call nCtranf ndrank ” (or perhaps 
rather narang). — Baler ^ 328. 


* See IFrazala. 


In this passage Baber means apparently 
to say that the right name was ndratig, 
which had been changed by the usual in- 
fluence of Arabic pronunciation into ndranf, 

Orang-otang, Orang-outan, &c., s. 
The great man-like ape of Sumatra 
and Borneo; Bimia BatyTm^lA^ This 
name was first used by Bontius (see 
below). It is Malay, orang-utan ^ 

* homo sylvaticus.’ The proper name 
of the animal in Borneo is mias, 
Crawfurd says that it is never called 
orang-utan by ‘ the natives.’ But that 
excellent writer is often too positive — 
especially in his negatives ! Even if 
it be not (as is probable) anywhere a 
recognized specific name, it is hardly 
possible that the name should not be 
sometimes applied popularly. We 
remember a tame hooluck (q,. v.) 
belonging to a gentleman in E. Bengal, 
which was habitually known to the 
natives at the station as jangll ddnu, 
literally = orang-uta7i. 

1631. “Loqui vero eos casque posse 
lavani aiunt, sed non velle, ne ad labores 
cogantur ; ridicule mehercules. Nomen ei 
induunt Ouiang Outang, quod ‘hominem 
silvae’ significat, eosque nasci affirmant e 
libidine mulierum Indarum, quae se Siiniis 
et Cercopithecis detestanda libidine uni- 
imtF—Bontii, Hist. Nat. v. cap. 32, p. 85. 

1668. “Erat autem hie satyrus quad- 
rupes : sed ab humanit specie quam prae 
se fert, vocatur Indis Ourang-outang : sive 
homo silvestris.” — Licetus de 3fonst7'i$f 338. 

1727. “As there are many species of 
wild Animals in the Woods (of J ava) there is 
one in particular called the Ouran-Outang.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 131. 

1783. “Were we to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been possessed, during the 
inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger Burke, Bp. on FoEs E. India Bill, 
Works, ed. 1852, iii. 468. 

1802. “Man, therefore, in a state of 
nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests and mountains of Asia and 
Africa at the present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
resembling it.” — Bitson, Essay on Abstine^ice 
from Animal Food, pp. 13-14. 

1811. “ I have one slave more, who was 

given me in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana .... This gentleman is Lord 
Mtnboddo’s genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the MaliW language signifies literally wild 
man . . . Some people think seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
— Lord Minto, Diary in India, 268-9. 

• 1866. ** One of my chief objects .... 

was to see the Orang-utan in his 
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native liaimts.' — TFitifitoce, Malaif J.rchip, 
3L). 

In the following |)assage tlie term is 
fij)pliecl to a tribe of men : 

1881. “ The Jacoons belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled Orangutan, or men of the forest.”— 
Oarenar/h; Mem, of cm Indian Official^ 293. 

Orankay, Arangkaio, c%c., s. 
Malay, Orang haga. In tbe ArcMpe- 
lago, a person of distinction, a cliief or 
noble, corresponding to the Indian 
omrah; literally ‘a rich man,’ 
analogous therefore to the use of 
r'icJie-honwie by Joinville and other old 
French writers. 

c. 1612. “The Malay officers of state 
are classified as 1. Mandahara ; 2. Ferdana 
Mantri ; 3. Munglmlu Bandari ; 4. the 
chief Hiduhalcmg or champion; 5. the 
Pammantris; 6. Orang Kayas ; 1. Chat’ 
rigas (Khsehtryas) ; 8. Seda Bidalis ; 9. 
Bentaras or heralds ; 10. ffulubalangsP — 
Si jam Mcdagii, in J. Ind. Arch, v. 246. 

1613. “The nobler Oraneayas^ spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and in cock figdi ting, a royal Si^ort. , 

— Godinlio de Eredia, f. Sir. 

,, “An Oran Gaya came aboord, and 
told me that a Curra Oiirra (see Caracoa) 
of the Flemmings had searched three or 
foure Praws or Oanoas comming aboord vs 
with Clones, and had taken them from 
them, threatening death to them for the 
next offence.” — Saris in Purchas, i. 348. 

1615. “ Another conference with all the 
Arrankayos of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes : their reverence for 
the King and the honorable Company.”— 
Sainshurg^ i. p. 420. 

1620. “ Premierement sur vn fort grand 
Elephant il y auoit vne chaire couuerte, 
dans laquelle s’est assis vn des princiimux 
Orangcayes ou Seigneurs.”— in 
Themiofs Collection^ i. 49. 

1711- “ Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the Shahander, and head Oronkoy or 
Minister of State.” — Lockiier, 36. 

1727. “As he was entering at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Lance through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast.” — 
A. Ham. ii. 97. 

^ “ However, the reigning King not 

expecting that his Customs would meet 
^vith such Opposition, sent an Oranskaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we made War on him.” — Ibid. 
106. 

1784. “Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signified to me the King 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Knight of the Golden Sword, Orang 
Kayo derrypiddang mas ” {ormg haya dctri 
mas).--^Forrest, V. to Mergui, 54. 

1811. “ From amongst the orang kayas 
the Sultan appoints the officers of state, 


who as members of Council ai’e called 
mantri {see Mandarin).”— M. of 
Sumatra, 350. 

Orissa, n. p. The name of the 
ancient kingdom and modern proyince 
which lies between Bengal and the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1516. Kingdom oi Orisa. Further on 
towards the interior there is another king- 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben- 
gala, and on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . — Barbosa in Lisbon ed. 

306. 

c. 1568. “ Orisa fu gia vn Kegno molto 

bello e securo . . . , sina che regnb il suo 
Bb legitimo, qual era Gentile.” — Ges. 
Federici, Rarnm. hi. 392. 

Ormesme, s. A kind of silk tex- 
ture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests derivation from 
Ormus. 

c. 1566. ' “ a little Island called 

Tana, a place very populous with Portugals, 
Moores, and Gentiles : these have nothing 
but Bice ; they are makers of Armesie and 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbast.” 
—Cats. Fredericke, in Eakhcyt, ii. 344. 

1726. “Velvet, Damasks, Armosyn, 
Sattyn.”— v. 183, 

Ormus or Ormuz, n.p. Properly 
Burmm or Hiimfuz, a famous maritime 
city and minor kingdom near the moiith 
of the Persian Gulf. The original place 
of the city was on the northern shore of 
the Gulf, some 30 miles east of the 
site of Bandar Abbas or Gomlbroou 
(q. V.) ; hut about a.b. 1300, appa- 
rently to escape from Tartar raids, it 
was transferred to the small island of 
Gerun or Jerun, which may be iden- 
tified with the Organa ol Nearchus, 
about 12 m. westward, and five miles 
from ' the shore, and this was the 
seat of the kingdom when first 
visited and attacked by the Por- 
tuguese under Alboquerquo in 1506. 
It was taken by them about 1515, and 
occupied permanently (though the 
nominal reign of the native kings was 
maintained), until wrested from them 
by Shah ’Abbas, with the assistance of 
an English squadron from Surat, in 
1622. The place was destroyed by the 
Persians, and the island has since re- 
mained desolate, and all but unin- 
habited, though the Portuguese citadel 
and water-tanks remain. 

B.c. c. 325. “They weighed next day at 
dawn, and after a course of 100 stadia 
anchored at the mouth of the river 
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Anamis, in a country called Harmozeia.” — 
Arrian, Voyage of J^earchiis, ch. xxxiii. tr. 
hy IT CrimUe, p. 202. 

c. A.D. 150. (on the coast of Carmania) 

“Ap/xov^a TToAt?. 

''Ap/xo^ov a/cpoj/.” 

PtoZ. VI. viii. 5. 

c. 540. At this time one Gabriel is men- 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hornmz 
(see J.ss6w«MViii. 147-8). 

c. 655. “bTobis ... . visum est nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchra mortuorum, 
quales vos esse video, geminos hosce Dei 
Sacerdotes ad vos allegare ; Theodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadsehir ^et 
Georgium Episcopum Susatrae.”— -/S^/riac 
Letter of the PatiHarch Jesujabiis. in ibid. 
133. 

1298. “When you have ridden these 
two days you come to the Ocean Sea, 
and on the shore you find a City with a 
harbour, which is called Hormos,’^ — Marco 
Polo, Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330. “ . . .1 came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that I reached is 
called Ormes, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. ^ The city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
main ; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c., 56. 

c. 1331. “I departed from ’Oman for 
the country of Hormuz. The city of Hor- 
muz stands on the shore of the sea. The 
name is also called Moghistan. The new 
city of Hormuz rises in face of the first in 
the middle of the sea, separated from it 
only by a channel 3 parasangs in width. 
We arrived at New Hormuz, which forms 
an island of which the capital is called 
Jaraun . . . It is a mart for Hind and 
Sind,”— J6 j 2- PaZztto, ii. 230. 

1442. “Ormus (^u. which is 

also called Bjerun, is a port situated in the 
middle of the sea, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe. 
mzzdk, in India in XV. Cent, x>. 5. 

c. 1470. “ Hormuz is 4 miles across the 

water, and stands on an Island,” — Athan. 
Nikitin, in do., p. 8. 

1593. “ Habitant autem ex eorum (Fran- 

corum) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Cananoro : ad quos profecti, i30stquam ex 
Hormizda lu’be ad earn Indorum civitatem 
Cananorum venimus, significavimus illis 
nos esse (Jhristianos, nostramque condi- 
tionem et gradum indicavimus ; et ab illis 
magno cum gaudio suscepti sumus. . . , 
Eorundem autem Francorum Begio Portu- 
gallus vocatur, una ex Francorum region- 
ibus ; eorumque Bex Emanuel appellatur ; 
Emmanuelcm oramus ut ilium custodiat. ” 
— Letter from Nestorian Bishops on Mission 
to India, in Assemani, iii. 591. 

1505. “In la bocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) h vn altra insula chiamata Agra- 
muzo d(iue sono perle infinite: (e) caualH 
che per tutte quelle parii sono in gran 
■precio.” — Letter of K. Emanuel^ p, 


1572. 

“Mas ve a ilia Gerum, como discobre 
0 que fazem do tempo os intervallos ; 

Que da cidade Armuza, que alii esteve 
Ella o nome despois, e gloria teve.” 

Camoes, x. 103. 

By Burton: 

“But see yon Gerum isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Tim o„ can make 
or mar ; 

for of Armuza-town yon shore ujion 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575. “ Touchant le mot Ormuz, il est 
modeme, et luy a est(^ impost par les 
Portugais, le nom venant de I’accident de 
ce qu’ils cherchoient que c’estoit que I’Or ; 
tellement qu’estant arrivez Ih, et voyans 
le trafic de tons Mens, auquel le pais 
abonde, ils dirent Vssi esta Or mucho, c’est 
k dire, II y a force d’Or ; et pource ils doii- 
neret le nom d’Ormueho k la dite isle. ” — 
A. Thevet, Cosinographie Univ., liv. x. i. 
329. 

1623. “ Non volli lasciar di andare con 
gV Inglesi in Hormuz a veder la forteza, la 
cittk, e cio che vi era in fine di notabile in 
quell’ isola.”— P, della Valle, ii. 463. 

1667. 

“High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold.” * 

Paradise Lost, ii. 

Orombarros, s. This odd word 
seems to have been used as griffin (q. v.) 
now is. It is evidently the Malay 
orang-baharu,^ ‘ a new man, a novice'.' 
This IS interesting as showing an un- 
q[uestionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. 

1711. At Madras .... “refreshments 
for the Men, which they are presently sup- 
ply’ed with from Country Boats and Catta- 
marans, who make a good Peny at the 
first coming of Oromharros, as they call 
those who have not been there before.” — 
Lockyer, 28. 

Ortolan, s. This name is apjdied 
by Europeans in India to a small 
lark, Galandrella hrachydactyla, Temm. , 
in -H. hargel, and aco. to Jerdon, 
baglieri, haghoda. Also sometimes in 
S. India to the finch-lark, Pyrrlialaiida 
grisea, Scopoli. 

Otta, Otter, s. Corruption of atd, 
‘ flour/ a Hindi word having no San- 
skrit original. Popular rhyme : 

“ Ai teri Shekhawati 
Adha ata adha mati ! ” 
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“ Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread’s half wheat-meal and half 
sand.” 

Boikaii, Tour through Rajwara, 
1837, p. 274. 

Otto, Otter, s. Or -asiially * Otto 
of Eoses,’ or by imperfect purists 
^ Attar of Eoses/ an essential oil ob- 
tained in India from the petals of the 
flower, a manufacture of which the 
chief seat is at Ghazipdr on the 
Ganges. The word is the Arab, 'itr, 

‘ perfume.’ Erom this word are deri- 
vatiyes V4/dr, ‘ a perfumer or druggist/ 
'attCm, ad] . ‘ pertaining to a perfumer.’ 
Ail’d a relic of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Via Loitarim, ‘ the Street of the 
perfumers’ shops.’ We find the same 
in an old Spanish account of Pez : 

lo73. “Issuing: thence to the Cayzerie 
by a gate which faces the north there is a 
handsome street which is called of the 
At arm, which is the >Spicery.” — Marmol, 
Affiica, ii. f. 88. 

1712. Kaempfer enumerating the depart- 
ments of the Eoyal Household in Persia 
names: ^^Pharmacopoeia .... Atthaar 
choneh, in quit medicamenta, et praesertim 
variae virtutis opiata, pro Maj estate et 
aulicis praeparantur. . . .” — Am. Exot, 
124. 

1824. “The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water is made, by setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential oil which 
floats at the top.”— Hefier, i. 154 (ed. 1844), ; 

Oudh, Oude, n.p. Awadli;^ pro- ; 
perly the ancient and holy city of j 
Ayodhya (Skt. ‘ not to be warred | 
against’) the capital of Eama, on the 
right bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the Gogra. Also the 
province in which Ayodhya was situ- 
ated, but of which Lucknow (Lakhnao) 
for about 150 years has been the 
capital, as that of the dynasty of the 
Nawabs, and from 1814 kings, of Oudh. 
Oudh was annexed to the British Em- 
pire in 1856 as a Chief Commissioner- 
ship. This was re-established after 
the Mutiny was subdued and the 
country re-conquered, in 1858. In 
1877 the Chief Commissionership was 
united to the Lieut. -Governorship of 
the N, W. Provinces. 

B. c. X. “The noble city of Ayodhya 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
spread its broad banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city 
eagerly looking for ^ the consecration of 
Mama, waited with impatience the rising 


of the morrow’s sun .” — Eamdyanaj Bk. iii. 
{Ayodhya Kanda), ch. 3. 

636. “Departing from this Kingdom 
{Kanydicahja or Kanauj) he (Hwen T’sang) 
travelled about 600 Zi 'to the S.E., crossed 
the Ganges, and then taking his course 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
’Oynt’o (Aj^odhya).” — Pelevins Bouddh., ii. 
267. 

1255. “A peremptory command had 
been issued that Malik Kutlugh Khan . . . 
should leave the province of Awadh, and pro- 
ceed to the fief of Bhara’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. . . — Tdhakdt4-Pfdsirl, E.T. by 

Marerty, 107. 

1289. “Mu’izzu-d^ dfn Kai-Kubdd, on 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 
Oudh (Ajudhya) on the bank of the Ghjigra. 
Kasiru-d din, from the opposite side, sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a message to 
Kai-Kubad, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. ...” 
— Amir Khusru in Elliot, iii. 530. 

c. 1335. “The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. 
These latter were then governed by ’Ain- 
ul-Mulk , . . and among their chief towns 
\ve may name the city of Awadh, and the 
city of ^afarabad and the city of Laknav, 
et cetera.” — Ihn Batuta, iii. 342. 

c. 1340. The 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mahommed Tughlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirajuddin 
Abu’l-fatah Omah, a native of ’Awadh; “(1) 
AkllmDihll, (3) ir«/iTOn(Guhram ), 

and (4) Samdn (both about Sirhind) (5) Bk 
wastdn (Sehwan in Sind), {&)Waja (tJja, i.e. 
IJch), {7)Hdsl (Hansi), (8) Sarsati (Sirsa), (9) 
MoUhar (Coromandel), (10) Tiling (Kalinga), 
(11) Gujrdt, (12) Baddun, (13) ’Awadh, (14), 
Kanauj, (15) Laknautl (N. Bengal), (16) 
Bahdr, (17) Karra (Lower Doab), (18) 
Maldwa (Malwa), (19) Lahdxoar (Lahore), 
(20) Kalanur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajnagar 
(Orissa), (22) Tilinj {‘i), (23) Dursamand 
(Mysore).” — Shihdbuddm, in JVotices et Ex-’ 
traits, xiii. 167--171. 

Outcry, s. Auction. This term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. See 

UTeelam. 

The old Italian expression for 
auction seems to be identical in sense, 
viz., gridaggio, and tbe auctioneer 
gridatore, thus : 

c. 1343. “For jewels, and iflate ; and 
(other) merchandize that is sold by outcry 
{gridaggio), i.e. by auction {oncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gridatore) 
one quarter carat per bezant on the i:)rice 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller pays nothing except, &:c.” — 
Pegolotti, 74. 

^ 1627. “ Gxit-tric of goods to he sold. G(al- 
licb) Enc^tnt. Inc4nt. I(talicb). — Inc4nto . . . 
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H(ispanic^). Almoneda, ah Al. mtimlus, et 
lubcne, damm'e, ^^occcre, . . B{atavicb). 
s. v, 

1787. “ Having put up the ^Madrass 
Galley at Outcry and nobody offering more 
for her than 2300 Rupees, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.” — 
Fo7't WiUicm MS. Reports, Msi,r6h. 

Overland. Specifically applied to 
the Mediterraiieaii route to India, 
which in former days involved usually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf ; and 
still in vogue, though any land j ourney 
may now be entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 

1629. “The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
Philip the Eourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows. Oonsidcring the tivo Pinks 
that were fitting for India mag he gone loithout 
an account of my Concern for the Peath of 
Hunno Alvarez Botello, an Express shall 
immediately he sent by Land with advice.”— 
Faria y So^tsa (Stevens), iii. 373. 

1673. “Erench and Dutch Jewellers, 
coming overland . ... have made good 
Purchase by buying Jewels here, and carry- 
ing them to Europe to Ciit and Set, and 
returning sell them here to the Omhrahs, 
among whom were Monsieur Tavernier. . .” 
— Fryer, 89. 

1684. “ That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.”— 
Hedges, Aug. 19. 

c. 1686. “Those Gentlemen’s Friends 
in the Committee of the Company in 
England, acquainted them by Letters over 
Land, of the Danger they were in, and 
gave them Warning to be on their guard.” 
— A. Ham. i, 196. 

1737. “ Though so far apart that we can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answ'er, we Europeans get news almost 
every year over land by Constantinople, 
through Arabia or Persia, . . . A few days 
ago we received the news of the Peace in 
Europe ; of the death of Prince Eugene ; 
of the mandage of the P. of Wales with 
the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. . , — Letter 

of the Germ. Missionary Sartorius from 
Madras, Feb. IGth. In Hotices of Madras 
and Ciiddalore, &c., 1858, p, 159. 

1763. “We have received Overland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Si)aniards in Portugal!. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I’m 
no Politician.” — M^S, Letter of James 
Menhell, June 1st, fr. Madras. 

1776. “We had advices long ago from 
England, as late as the end of May, by way 
of Suez. This is a new Route opened by 
Govr. Hastings, and the Letters which left 


Marseilles the 3rd 'June arrived here the 
20th August. This, you’ll allow, is a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept open at all times, if weehuse to take a 
little pains.” — Do., Do., Oct. 16th, “ from 
Islamabad, capital of Chittigong.” 

1781. “On Monday last was Married 
Mr. George Greenley to Mrs. Anne 
Barrington, relict of the late Capt. William 
B- — ,who unfortunately perished on the 
Desart, in the attack that was made on the 
Carravan of Bengal Goods under his and 
other Gentlemen’s care, between Suez and 
Grand Cairo.” — India Gazette, March 7th. 

1783. “ . . . . Mr. Paul Benfield, a 
gentleman whose means of intelligence were 
known to be both extensive and expeditious, 
IDublicly declared, from motives the most 
benevolent, that he had just received over- 
land froni England certain information that 
Great Britain had finally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers in EuroiJe.” 
— Munro^s JSTarratire, Z17, 

1786. “The packet that was coming to 
us overland, and that left England in July, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.”— Cornwallis, 
Deer. 28, in Correspondence, &;c., i. 247. 

1793. “ Ext. of a letter from Pooiiamalee, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ The dispatch by way of Suez has put us 
all in a commotion.’ ” — Bombay Courier, 
June 29th. 


P. 

Paddy, s. Rice in the husk; but 
the word is also, at least in com- 
position, applied to growing rice. 
The word appears to have, in some 
measure, a double origin. 

There is a word batty used by some 
writers on the west coast of India, 
which has probably helped to propa- 
gate our uses of paddy. This seems 
to be the Canarese batta or bhatta, 
‘ rice in the husk,’ which is also found 
in Mahratti as bhdt with the same 
sense, a word again which in Hind, is 
applied to ‘ cooked rice.’ The last 
meaning is that of Sansk. bhalda., 
which is perhaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But^ in Malay pCicll, Javan. pCtri, is 
‘rice in the straw.’ And the direct 
parentage of the word in India is thus 
apppently due to the Archipelago; 
arising probably out of the old im- 
portance of the export trade of rice 
from Java (see Baffled a Java, i. 239- 
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240, and Crawfmd's 34o, and 

Descript. Bid. 368 . Cra-wtod (/ow«. 
Bid. Arch., it. 187) seems totkmk that 
the Malayo-JaTanese -word may Jiaye 
come from India with tiie Portagnese. 
But tHs is improbable, for as be nim- 
self bas shown (Desc. u. s,)) the 
worclpfin, more or less modified, exists 
in all the chief tongues of the Archi- 
nelago, and even in Madagascar, the 
connexion of "which last with ^ e 
Mala'V regions certainly was long prioi 
to the arrival of the Portuguese. 

15R0 “ Certaiiie Wordes of the natuvall 

lameofJaua . . Paree, ryce m Jie 

huske.’^-S;i' i\ Drakda Voymje, iii Hakl., 
iv. 24^ _ . 11 - 

1598. “ There are also divers other kinus 

of Eice, of a lesse 

the other Eyce, and is called Batte . . . 
Zinsc/ioteri, 70. 

IfiOO “In the fields is such a quantity 
of idee which they call bate, that it gives 
Us nS.e to the kingdom of Calou, which is 
called on that account it. —Liicem, 

'Vida do Padve F. Xaviev^ 121. 

1G15 “ . . . oryzae quoque agri feraces 

qiiam Batumincolaedicunt.”— Jandc, Thc- 

sitwriis, i. 461. 

1673 “The G-round between tins and 
the great Breach is weU ploughed, and 
bears good Batty.”— see also 125. 
But in the Index he has Paddy. 

1798 “ The paddie which is the name 

given to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
nob trrow . . . in compact ears, but like 
oats, in loose spikes.”— tr. i. 

231 

^ 1^7 “ Parrots brought 900,000 loads of 

hill-paddy daily, from the marshes of Cban- 
data,-mice husking the hill-paddy, withjmt 
breaking it, converted it into nee. — iwr- 
noiLr''s Mahaiainso., 22. 

1871. “ In Ireland Paddy makes^ riots, 

in Bengal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 
‘’•reen Bengal, and the Paddy (ff the Emerald 
%le”~~Godnda Samanta, ii. 25. 

1878. “ II est <5tabli un droit sur les riz 

et les paddys exportt^s de la Colonie, excepte 
pour le Cambodge par ia^voie du fleuve. — 
Coarrier de Saigon,, 20th ?^ept. 

Paddy-bird, s. The name com- 
monly given by Europeans to certain 
baser species of the family Ardeidae 
or Herons, which are common in the 
rice-fields, close in the wake of grazing 
cattle. Jerdoii gives it as the Euro- 
pean’s name for the ArdepU leuco- 
pteru, Boddaert, ^ a/ndlid blind 

heron’) of the Hindus, a bird which 
is more or less coloured. Put in 
Bengal, if we are not mistaken, it is 
more commonly applied to the pure 


white birds— iTcroeZias alha, L., or 
Ardea Torra, Buch. Ham., and He- 
rodias egrettoides, Temminck, or Ardea 
putea, Buch. Plam. 

1727. “They have also Store of wdld 
Powl-'but who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flamingoes^ are large 
and good Meat. The Paddy-bird is also 
good in their season.”— -A. Ma'ni. 1 . 101. 

Paddy-field, S. A rice-field, gene- 
rally in its fiooded state. 

1759. “They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston’s force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on the <]tber side of a 
long morass formed by paddy-fields. — 
Orme, iii. 430 (ed. 1803). 

1800. “There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, but plenty of cotton 
^-•round (see Eegur) swamps, which in this 
?vet weather are delightful.”— to 
Alunro, in Despatches, 3d July. 

1809. “The whole country was in high 
cultivation, consequently the paddy-fields 
were nearly impassable.”— Ad. Valentia, i. 
350. 


Padre, S. A priest, clergyman, or 
minister, of the Christian Eeligion; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes is "when they 
speak to Europeans, this is only by 
way of accommodation, as ‘ church ’ 
is also sometimes so used by them. 

The word has been taken up from 
the Portuguese, and w^as of course 
applied originally to Catholic priests 
only. But even in that respect there 
was a peculiarity in its Indian use 
among the Portuguese. For P. della 
Yalle (see below) notices it as a singu- 
larity of their practice at Goa that 
they gave the title of Padre to secular 
priests, whereas in Italy this was 
reserved to the religiosi or regulars. 
In Portugal itself, as Blutoau’s ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy; but, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India were monks, the name ax>- 
parently became general among the 
Portuguese there for all priests, 

It IS a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the 16 th century 
in India a kind of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country a 
still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the^ Pro- 
testant clergy at Madras early in the 
■ 18 th century. 

According to Leland the word is j 
used in China in the form^a-^i-?^. 
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1541. “ Clieg-iindo d Porta da Igreja, o 

saliirao a receber oito Padres.” — Pinto, ch. 
Ixix. (see Gogan, p. 85). 

1584. ‘‘It was the will of God that we 
found there two Padres, the one an English- 
man, and the other a Elemming.” — Fitch, 
in HakL, ii. 381. 

,, “ . . . had it not pleased God to 

put into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of S. Paul’s 
Colledge to stand our friends, we might have 
rotted in prison.” — Neioherrie in Hakluyt, 
ii. 380. 

c. 1590. “Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of Padre. 
They have an infallible head called Fdpd. 
He can change any religious ordinances as 
he may think advisable, and kings have to 
submit to his authority.” — Baddoni, in 
Blochmann’s Ain, i. 182. 

c. 1606. “Et ut adesse Patres compe- 
riunt, minor exclam at Padrigi, Padrigi, id 
est Domine Pater, Christianus sum.”— 
Jarric, iii. 155. 

1614. “ The Padres make a church of 

one of their Chambers, where they say 
Masse twice a day.” — W. Whittington in 
Piirchas, i. 486. 

1616. “ So seeing Master Terry whom I 

brought with me, he (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is yours.” — Sir T. Roe in Purchas, i. 
504. 

1623. “I Portoghesi phiamano anche i 
preti secolai’i padri, come noi i religiosi 
. . P. della Valle, ii. 586. 

1665. “They (Hindu Jogis) are imperti- 
nent enough to compare themselves with 
our E-eligious Men they meet with in the 
Indies. I have often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect ; but 
I soon heard them say to one another, This 
Franguis knows who we are, he hath been a 
great while in the Indies, he knows that we 
are the Padrys of the Indians. A fine com- 
parison, said I, within myself, made by an 
impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men ! ” 
— Bernier, 104. 

1675. “ The Padre (or Minister) com- 

I'jlains to me that he hath not that respect: 
and place of preference at Table and else- 
wdiere that is due unto him . . . At his 

retpiest I promised to move it jq next 
meeting of ye Councell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindle, especially should it 
brealc out in ye Pulpit, I cannot foresee 
further than the inflaming of ye dyning 
Rooine w^i^ sometimes is made almost in- 
tollerable hot upon other Acc*^”--- Jfr. 
Pucklds Diary Et Aletchlayatarn, MS. in 
India Office. 

c. 1692. “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is this. If a subject of 
these misbelievers dies, leaving young chil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of ^yorship, their 
churches . . . and the padris, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in the 


Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child be a 
Mussulman saiyid or a Hindfi hrdhmand'— 
Khdfi Ejhcm, in Elliot, vii. -345. 

^1711. “The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, requests leave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is the head of a Protestant Mission, 
espoused by the Right Reverend the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury .... we have 
presumed to grant him his passage.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 177. 

1726. “May 14. Mr. Leeke went with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. . . . We con- 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. . . — Diary of 

the Missionary Sehultze (in Ffotices of Madms, 
(fee., 1858), p. 14. 

,, “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. Erom him I 
learned, through an interj)reter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and confessions^ have 
perfect freedom at Pegu ; that even in the 
Gai^ital two Erench, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patres, have their churches. 

. , ” — Ibid., j). 15. 

1803. “Lord Lake was not a little 
IDleased at the Begum’s loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine *. . . he gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her . . . Receiving com’teously the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants—' It is,’ said 
she, ‘ the salute of a padre (or priest) to his 
daughter.’” — SkinnePs Mil. Mem., i. 293. 

1809. “The Padre, who is a half cast 
1 Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 329. 

1830. “Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with p)aint, had been importuning 
me f or money . . . upon the ground that they 
were padres.”— Jfm. of Col. Mountain, 
iii. 

1876. “There is Padre Blunt for ex- 
am];)le, — we always call them Padres in 
India, you know,— makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, at any rate during 
the^ hot weather.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
xliii. 

A bishop is known as Lord (or lat) padre. 
See Lat Sahib. 

Padshaw, Podshaw, s. Pers. Hind, 
pddishaJiF'EmpeToF; the Great Mogul 
(q. V.) ; a King. 

c. 1630. . , round all the roome were 

placed tacite Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore ; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse-legg’d 
... their backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to speak one to 
another, sneeze, cough, spet, or the like, it 
being held in the Potshaw’s presence a 
sinne of too great presumption.” — Sir T, 
Herbert,: ed. 1638, p. 169. 

At p. 171 of the same we have Pot- 
shaughj and in the edition of 1677, in a 
vocabulary of the language spoken in Hin- 
dustan, we have “King, Patchaw.” And 
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Pun- 


again; “Is the King at .^a? 

Shaw AgTawIid i ' J J-100. 

1673 “They took upon them without 
contronl the Eegal Dignity and litle of 
Pedeshaw.”— J’fyei-, 106. 

1727. “ Aureng'-zib, who is now saluted 

Pautshaw, or Emperor, by the Army, not- 
withstanding his Father was then alive. 

A. irum., i. 175. 

IPaffar, s. a. This word, the Malay 
for a ^ fence, enclosin'e,’ occurs in the 
sense of ‘factory’ in the following 
passage : 

1702. “Some other out-pagars or fac- 
tories, depending upon the 
coolen.” — Charters of E, J. Co., p. 324. 

In some degree analogous to thisuse 
is the application, common amonff Hin- 
dustani-speaking natives, of the Hind. 
(Arab.) word ‘afence,enclosure,_ 

m the sense of Presidenctj : Bombay hi 
ilicita, Banged hi ihaUti a sense not 
given in Shakespear or Forbes; it is 
given in Fallon. 

b. (paf^ir). This word is in general 
use in the Bombay domestic dialect 
for ‘ wages.’ It is obviously the Po^. 
verb pagar, ‘to pay,’ used as a sub- 
stantive. 

Pagoda, s. This obscure and re- 
markable word is used in throe diiffer- 
ent senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also speci- 
fically, in China, a particular form of 
religious edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as typical. 

In the 17th cent, we find the word 
sometimes misapphed to places of Ma- 
.hommedan worship, as by Faria-y- 
' Sousa, who speaks of the “Pagoda of 
Mecca.” 

b. An idol. 

C. A coin long current in S. India. 
The coins so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
pagoda was the mrdha or hUn of the 
natives; the former name (fr. Skt. for 
‘boar’) being taken from the Boar 
avatar of Yishnu, which was figured on 
a variety of ancient coins of the South; 
and the latter signifying ‘ gold,’ no 
doubt identical with sona^ and an in- 
stance of the exchange of h and s. 
See also Pardao in Supjpt, 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pagodas, fanams, and has 
(or cash, fi.v. ; 8 hds^l fanam, 42 


fmmia= 1 pagoda). U the yearna™prl 
tie rupee was made tie standard 

Tie pagoda was tien reckoned as enni 

valent to rupees. In tie gxicgegtim': 
of etymologies lor this word^tie^t 
and most prominent ineaninik 
has almost always been reo..ird*erl" 
doubtless justly; for the“Xr% 
are deduoeable from it. grioh 
tions have been many. i=ngges- 

Tius Chinese origins have been nro 
pounded in more than one foX 1 1' 
Pao-Vah, ‘precious pifo > and I 'f' 

t’ah (white-bonesXo.’) + An -iv 

cau be made out of Chinese 
lables in tbewayof etymology. thS 
no doubt it is curious that tin 
least of these pbrases fo 
plied by the Chinese to twX 
towers which in China foi-ei|ners®°pf 
cially call i^xc/odas. 
possible that this phra£ niav have 
been in any measui-e formed in imitl 
tion of pagoda, _ so constantly in the 
months of foreigners, we carnint ™ 
(though it would not be a solftS 
ample of suchbon-owing, see Npa?- 


say 

ex- 


n'l’A ’ V UA,- 

but we can say witreonfieWefcii 
IS impossible pagoda should wi i “ 
taken from the ChW ^kT^® 
tions from Corsali 

that suggestion at rest set 

thoe word may liave Irelped^aoTf^t^ 
tin Portimuese adn,“rir“/° facilitate 
01 pagoda ; it 

given rise to the worcl.^^* 




*■ i,e. (Hmdustani) Pddi&lidh Agra men. hai ? 


Led in Ceylon, but kn!XfoV°ri‘ 
nental India, since the 
Buddhism, only in the ° 

exceptional way (see Dagobar^'^ 

A fourth suggestion -x -i-. 

the Sanskrit ‘ 

or Bhagavati, applied to T"? ’ 
other goddesses; and a 
a con^ption of’ the ®; 

‘idol-temple’; a derivatiL 
low by Ovington. There n 
doubt that tbe origin reX r® 
tween these two. ^ 

(1) Asdrmt 

* Prinsep’s Useful fahlfxi K;,- n 

t See Giles' Ghmry ^ s’ifnna »• 
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hliagavat^ ‘3ioly,’ or tlie Maliratti form 
hhagavanty is ttie objection tbat the 
word pagode from tbe earliest date bas 
a final e, wMcb was necessarily j>ro- 
nounced. Nor is bJiagavant a name 
for a temple in any language of India. 
On tbe otberliand hut-kadah is a pbrase 
wMcb the Portuguese would con- 
stantly hear from the Mahommedans 
with w^om they chieliy had to deal 
on their first arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently asserted by Eei- 
naud {Memoires sur Vlnde^ 90), and is 
the etymology given by Littre. 

As regards the coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda^ because of the 
figure of a temple which some of them 
bear ; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsep, pi. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 
press were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
date after the word pagode was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see, 
e.g., Krishnaraja’s pagoda, c. 1520), 
and sometimes two such images. Some 
of these figui^es are specified by Prin- 
sep {Useful Tables, p. 41), and Yar- 
thema speaks of them : “ These jjarcZai 
.... have two devils stamped upon 
one side of them, and certain letters 
on the other” (115 — 116). Here the 
name may have been appropriately 
taken from bhagamt (A. B.) 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between hut- 
hadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
bu.UkadaJi does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
graph that bhagavat may have had to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now is it not possible that the word 
in ail its applications may have had 
its origin from bhagavat, or some cur- 
rent modification of that word? We 
see from Marco Polo that such a term 
was currently known to foreign visitors 
of S. India in his day — a term almost 
identical in sound with pagoda, and 
bearing in his statement a religious 
apj)lication, though not to a temple.* 

'‘Tlie prayer that they say daily consists of 
these words: ‘Pacauta! Pacauta! Parmita!' And 
this they repeat 104 times.”-— (Bk. iii. ch. 17.) The 
word is printed in Eamusiopaca'Wca; but no one 


We thus have four separate applications 
of the word pacauta, or pagoda, |)icked 
up by foreigners on the shores of India 
from the 13th century downwards, viz. , 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
jilaceof Hindu worship, toa Hinduidol, 
to a Hindu coin with idols represented 
on it. Is it not possible that all are to 
be traced to bhagavat, ‘ sacred,’ or to 
Bhagavat and Bhagavati, used as names 
of divinities — of Buddha in Buddhist 
times or places, of Krishna and Durga 
in Brahminical times and places? (uses 
which are fact). How common was 
the use of Bhagavati as the name of 
an object of worship in Malabar, may 
be seen from an example. Turning 
to Wilson’s work on the^ Mackenzie 
I MSS., we find in the list of local 
MS. tracts belonging to Malabar,. the 
repeated occurrence of Bhagavati in 
this way. Thus in this section of the 
book we have at ji. xcvi. (vol. ii') note 
of an account “ of a temple of Bhaga^ 
vatif* at p. ciii. “Temple of Man- 
nadi Bhagavati goddess Tem- 

ple of Palliarakave Bhagavati . . . 
at p. civ., “ Temple of Mai^gombu 
Bhagavati . . . ; ” “ Temple of Padde- 
parkave Bhagavati . . “Temple 

of the goddess Pann4yennar Kave 
Bhagavati . . . ; ” “ Temple of the god- 
dess Patali Bhagavati . . . ;” ‘‘Temple 
of Bhagavati . . 2). cvii., “Account 

of the goddess Bhagavati at, &c. . . . 
p. cviii., “ Acc. of the goddess Yalanga 
Bhagavati “ Acc. of the goddess Yal- 
lur Bhagavati F The term Bhagavati 
seems thus to have been very com- 
monly attached to objects of worship 
in Malabar temples (see also Fra Pao-- 
lino, p. 19 and p. 57, quoted under c. 
below). And it is very interesting to 
observe that, in a paper on “Coorg 
Superstitions, ’ ’ Mr.Kittel notices paren- 
thetically that Bhadra Kali {i,e, I)urga) 
is “ also called Poffd!di, Pavocli, a tad- 
hhava of Bagavati ” {Ind. Antiq,, ii. 
170) — an incidental remark that seems 
to bring us very near the possible origin 
of pagode. It is most i^robable that 
some form like pogodi or pagode was 


familiar with the constant confusion of c and t in 
medieval manuscript will reject this correction of 
M. Pauthier’s. Bishop Caldwell observes that the 
word was probably BagavH, or Pagava, the Tamil 
fonii of Bhagavataf “Lord”; a word reiterated in 
their sacred formulge by Hindus of all sorts, 
especially Vaishnava devotees. The words given 
by Marco Polo, if written “ Pagoda ! Pagoda / Pa- 
goda T* would be almost indistinguishable in 
sound from Pacauta. 
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cxirvont in tlio -jiioiitlis of foreign 
yisitors before the arriyal of tbe 
Portuguese; but if the -word was 
of Portuguese origin tliere may easily 
liavo been some confusion in tlieir ears 
between Bagamti and hufhadah wbicli 
shaped the new w’ord. It is no suffi- 
cient objection to say that hhagamti 
is not a term applied by the natiyes to 
(I temple, the question is rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term may 
probably have given rise to the term? * 
(II. y.)t The use of the word by 
Parbosa at so early a date as 1516, and 
its application to a particular class of 
temples must not be overlooked. 

a.— 

151G. Tliere is another sect of iieojile 
among the Indians of Malabar, which is 

called Oiijaven Their business is to 

work at baked clay, and tiles for covering 
houses, with which the temples and Poyal 
buildings are roofed .... Their idolatry 
and their idols are different from those of 


* Since the al»nve written Sir Walter 
Elliot has kindly furnished a note, of which the 
following is an cxtrat^t 

“ f took some pains to get at the origin of the 
word when at Madra.s, and the conclusion I came 
to was that it arose from the term used generally 
for the object of tlieir worship, viz., bhagavat, 

^ god' ; bhagavati, ‘godde.ss.' 

“ Thus, the Hindu temple with its lofty gopib- 
ram or propylon at once attracts attention, and a 
stranger inquiring what it was, would be told 
*tlie house or place of Bhagavat.' The village 
divinity throughout the south is alwaj’s a fonn of 
Durga, or, as she is commonly called, . simply 
‘Devi' {ov Bhagavat iy ‘the goddess’). • • • In 
like manner a hgure of Burga is found on most of 
the gold huns (f.e., pagoda coins) current in the 
Dakhaii, and a foreigner inquiring what such a 
<^oin was, or rather what was the form stamped 
upon it, would be told it was ‘ the goddess,’ Le., 
it was ‘ Bhavaqatil' " 

t As iny friend can no longer represent liis own 
view, it seems right to print here the latest re- 
marks of his on the. subject that I can find. They 
are in a letter from Tanjore, dated 10th March, 
1880. “I think I os'crlooked a remark of yours 
regarding my ohservation that the e in was 

Xironnunced, and that this was a difficulty in de- 
riving it from Bhagaaif. In modern Portuguese 
£ i.s not sounded, hiit verses show that it was in 
the 16th centiu’y. Now, if there is a final vowel 
in Vagoda, it must come from A’/ictgraTOti; but 
though the goddess is and was worshipped to a 
certain extent in !8. India, it is by other names 
{Amvia, &c.). Gimdert and Kittel give ‘Pogodd’ 
as a name of a Burga temple, but assuredly this 
is 310 corruption of Bhagavatl, but Pagoda 1 Ma- 
layfdain and Tamil are full of such adopted words. 
Bhagavati is little used, and the goddess is too 
insignificant to give rise to pagoda as a general 
name for a temple. 

‘‘Bhagavat can oiily appear in the S. Indian lan- 
guages in its (Hkt.) nominative form hhagnvan 
(Tamil, poynuaxl. As such, in Tamil and Malay- i 
aiaiu it equals Vishnu or Siva, which would suit. 
But pagoda can't be got out of hhagavan ; and if 
we look to the N. Indian forms, <£ 50 ., 

there is the difficulty about the c, to say nothing 
/)f the nt," 


the othei's ; and in tlieir houses of xirayer 
they perforin a thousand acts of witchcraft 
and necromancy ; they call their tenixiles 
pagodes, and they are separate from the 
others.” — Barbosa, 135. 

This is Lord Stanley of Alderley’s trans- 
lation from a Spanish MS. The Italian 
of Eamusio reads; “uelle loro orationi 
fanno incite striglierie e necronnltie, ie 
quali chiamano Pagodes, different! assai dalT 
altre ” {Bamusio, i. f . 308r. ). In the Por- 
tuguese MS. fiublishecl by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether 
absent ; and in interpolating them from 
Bamusio the editor nas given the same 
sense as in Lord Stanley’s English. 

1516. “ In this City of Goa, and all over 
India, there are an infinity of ancient 
buildings of the Gentiles, and in a small 
island near this, called_ Dinar!, the Portu- 
guese, in order to build the city, have 
destroyed an ancient temple called Pagode, 
which was built with marvellous art, and 
with ancient figures wrought to the gi’eatest 
perfection in a certain black stone, some of 
which remain standing, ruined and shat- 
tered, because these Portuguese care nothing 
about them. If I can come by one of these 
shattered images I will send it to your 
Lordshif), that you may perceive how much 
in old times scuipture was esteemed in every 
part of the world.” — Letter of Cor- 

sali to GiuUano dP Medici, in Mamusio, i. 
t 177. . 

1548. And with all his fleet he anchored 
at Coulao (Quilon) and laixded there with 
all his people. And the Governor (Martini 
Afonso de Sousa) went thither because of 
information he had of a pagode which was 
quite near in the interior, and which, they 
said, contained much treasure . . , And the 
people of the country seeing that the Go- 
vernor was going to the pagode, they sent 
to offer him 50,000 pardaos not to go.” — 
{7mm, iv. 325-326. 

1554. “And for the monastery of Santa 
Pee 845,000 o'eis yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Paguodes which His Highness be- 
stowed upon the said House, which gives 
600,000 reis a year. . — Botelho, Tomho, ii\ 
Subsidios, 70. 

1563. “They have (at Ba 9 aim) in one 
part a certain island called Salsete, xvliere 
there are two pagodes or houses of idola- 
try, ”-”{rcMw,f. 21L\ 

1582. . . Pagode, which is the house 

of iiraiers to their Idolls.”—6Vfstonedft (by 
N. L.), f. 34. 

1594. ^ ‘ ‘ And as to what you have written 
to me, viz., that although you understand 
how necessary it was for the increase of 
the Christianity of those xiarts to destroy 
ail the pagodas and mosques {pagodes e 
mesquitas)^ which the Gentiles and the 
Moors iiossess in the fortified places of this 
State. . (The King goes on to enjoin the 
Viceroy to treat this matter carefully with 
some theologians and canonists of those 
parts, but not to act till he shall have re- 
ported to the King.) — Letter from the K. of 
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Fortugcil to the Viceroy, in Arch. Port. 
Orient., Fasc. 3, p. 417. 

1598. . . , houses of Diuels which 

they call Fagodes.” — Zinschoten, 22. 

1606. Gouvea uses pagode both for a 
temple and for an idol, e.g., see f. lOr., f. 47. 

1630. “ That he should erect pagods for 

God’s worship, and adore images under 
green trees.” — Lo7xi, Display, &c. 

1638. “There did meet us at a great 
Fogodo or Fagod, which is a famous and 
sximptuous Temple (or Church).”— TF. 
Bruton, in Eak. v. 49. 

1674. “ Thus they were carried, many 

flocking about them, to a Fagod or Temple ” 
{pagode in orig.). — Stevens's Faria y Sousa, 
i. 45. 

„ “ Fagod (quasi Pagan-god), an 

Idol or false god among the Indians: also 
a kind of gold coin among them equivalent 
to our Angel.” — Glossograpliia, &c., by T. S. 

1689. “ AFagoda . . . . borrows its 

ISTanie from the Persian word which 
signifies Idol; thence PouUGlieda, a Tem- 
ple of False Gods, and from thence Fagode.” 
— Ovington, 159. 

1696. “ . . . . qui eussent thieve des 
pagodes au milieu des villes.” — LaBruyere, 
Caracthres, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 306. 

1717. . The Fagods, or Churches.” 

— Phillips's Account, 12. 

1727. “There are many ancient Fagods 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particular that stands upon a little 
Mountain near Vizagapatarn, where they 
worship living Monkies.” — A. Ham. i. 380. 

1736. “ Fagod [incert. etym.], an idol’s 

temple in China.” — Bailey's Diet. 2d ed. 

1763. “ These divinities are worshipped 

in temples called Fagodas in every part of 
Indostan,”— Hist. i. 2. 

1781. “During this conflict (at Cliil- 
lumbrum), all the Indian females belonging 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujahs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enemy with a land of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
—Miinro's Narrative., 222. 

1809. 

In front, with far stretch’d walls, and 
many a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate. 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.” Keharna, Yiii.A. 

1855. “. . . Among a dense cluster of 

palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
colossal Gaudama towering above both, 
and, Memnon-like, glowering before him 
with a placid and eternal smile.” — Letters 
from the Banks of the Iraioadee, Blackwood's 
3fag. , May, 1856. 

b.— 

1498. “ And the King gave the letter 


with his own hand, again repeating the 
words of the oath he had made, and swear- 
ing besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods . . — Correa, 
Lendas, i. 119. 

1582. “The Divell is oftentimes in 
them, but they say it is one of their Gods 
dr Pagodes.”— Gustoneda (tr. bylSf. L.),f. 37. 

1584. “La religions di quests genti n on 
si intende per esser differenti sette fradoro ; 
hanno certi lor pagodi che son gli idoli . . 

— Letter of Sassetti, in De Guhernatis, 155. 

1587. “The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”— i?i Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 391. 

1598. “. . . The Pagodes, their false 
and divelish idols.” — Linschoten, 26. 

1630. “. . . so that the Bramanes under 
each green tree erect temples to pagods ...” 
— Lord, Display, &c. 

c. 1630. * ‘ Many deformed ^ Pagothas 

are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
Demnos which they represent.”— T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p). 375. 

1664. 

“ Their classic model proved a maggot, 
Their Directory an Indian F^od.”^ 
Hudibras, Pt. II. (hmto i. 

1693. “f. . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone . . .” — In 
Wheeler, i. 269. 

1727. “. . . the Girl with the Pot of 

Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
journey . . . where was placed another 
black stone Paged, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or so.” — A. Ham. i. 274. 

c. 1737. 

“ See thronging millions to the Fagod run, 

And offer country. Parent, wife, or son.” 

Fope, Fpilogue to Sat. I. 

1814. “Out of town six days. On iny 
return, find my poor little pagod, Kapoleon, 
pushed off his pedestal tlie thieves ai*e in 
Paris.”— Letter of Byron's, Ai)ril 8, in 
Moore's Life, ed. 1832, iii. 21. 

C.— 

c. 1566. “ Nell’ vseir poi li caualli Arabi 
di Goa, si i^aga di datio quaranta due 
pagodi per cauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto 
lire alia nostra moneta; e sono monete 
d’oro ; de modo che li caualli Arabi sono in 
gran prezzo in que’ paesi, come sarebbe 
teeeento quattro cento, cinque cento, e fina 
mille ducati I’vno.” — G. Fedcrici, in Ra~ 
iii. 388. 

1597. “I think well to order and decree 
that the pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three points (assay?) conformable to 
the^ first issue, which is called of Agra, and 
which is of the same value as that of the San 
Tomes, which were issued in its likeness.” — 
Edict of the King, in Arckiv. Port. Orient. 
iii). 782. 

1598. “There are yet other sorts of 
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money called Pagodes . . . They are Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon them, and therefore are 
called Pagodes . . JK'nsc^iew,54and69. 

1602. “And he caused to be sent out 
for the Kings of the Decan and Oanara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
<3roa, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodes, for every one had to pay forty as 
duty, lliese were imported by the Moors 
and other merchants from the ports of 
Arabia and Persia; in entering Goa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
place they have to pay these duties.” — 
Couto, IV. vL 6. 

1623. . . An Indian Gentile Lord 

called Rama Rau, who has no more in all 
than 2000 pagod of annual revenue, of 
which again he pays about 800 to Venktaph 
Haieka, whose tributary he is . . — P, 

della Valle, ii. 692. 

1673. “ About this time the Rajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and poised about 
16,000 Pagods.” — Fryer, 80. 

1676. “For in regard these Pagods are 
very thick, and cannot be dipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, 
and pierce the Pagod through the side, 
halfway or more, taking out of one piece 
as much Gold as comes to two or three 
Sous.” — Tavernier, Travels, ii. 4 (Eng. tr. 
1684). 

1785. “Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you pay them high 
wages, yet in a few years they return to 
England with many lacs of pagodas.” — 
FFabob of Arcot, in Burkds Speech on the 
Ffaholfs Debts, Works, ed. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796. “La Bhagavadi, moneta d’oro, 
che ha Timmagine della dea Bhagavadi, 
nome corrotto in Pagodi o Pagode dagli 
Europei, b moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
parte . . .” — Fra Paolino, 57. 

1803. “It frequently happens that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3.” — WelUnyton, Desp,, ed. 1837, ii. 
375. 

Pagoda-Tree. A slang i:>hrase once 
current, rather in England than in 
India, to express the openings to rapid 
fortune which at one time existed in 
India. 

1877. ^ “India has been transferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has** been stripped of all its golden 
fruit.” — BlackieoDTs Mayazine, 575. 

1881. “ It might be mistaken ... for 
the work of some modern architect, built 
for the Kabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking.”— 
Bevieto, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

Palankeen, Palanquin, a. A box- 
litter for trayelling in, with a pole 


projecting before and behind, which 
is borne on the shoulders of 4 or 
6 men; 4 always in Bengal; 6 some- 
times in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt- 
ful, though it is by no means clear how 
the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they have handed over to ns. 
The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandarin, Bagaim {W asai) 
and many other words and names as 
used hy them. The basis of all the f oims 
is Skt. paryahhd, or palyahJm, * a bed,’ 
fromwhich wehayeHind. and Mahr. pa- 
fay, ‘abed,’ Hind. pcdU, ‘apalankin,’ 
Pali pallanlco, ‘ a couch, bed, litter, or 
palankin’ {Childers), and in Javan- 
ese and Malay palahgki, ‘ a litter or 
sedan’ 

It is ciuious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Latin phalanga) for 
a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquims) ; a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing has a name, viz., ‘ a cowle- 
staff.’ It is just possible that this 
word (though we do not find it in the 
Portuguese dictionaries) may have in- 
fluenced the form in which the early 
Portuguese visitors to India took up 
the word. 

The thing appears already in the 
Eamayana. It is spoken of by Ibn 
Batuta and by John Marignolli (both 
c. 1350), but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
oipdlkl older than Akhar (see Elliot, iv. 
515, and Ain, i. 254). 

As drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. William- 
son (F. M,, i. 316 seqg.) gives an 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present 
form must have come into use about 
the end of last century. Up to 
1840-50 most people in Calcutta kept 
a palankin and set of bearers (usually 

In Canticles, iii. 0, the “fereuluni qitod fecit 
sihi rex de lignis Lihani ” is in the Hebrew 

apinrgon, which has by some been supposed to be 
Greek ^opeZov ; highly improbable, as the litter 
came to Greece from the Bast. Is it possible that 
the word can be in some way taken from pary^ 
anks, ? 
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natives of Orissa), but tbe practice and 
tbe vebicle are now almost, if not en- 
tirely, obsolete among tbe better class 
of Europeans. Till tbe same period 
tbe palankin, carried by relays of 
bearers, laid out by tbe post-office, or 
by private ebowdries (q.v.), formed 
tbe chief means of accompli sbing ex- 
tensive Journeys in India, and tbe elder 
of tbe present writers bas undergone 
bardly less than 8000 or 9000 miles of 
travelling in going considerable dis- 
tances (excluding minor Journeys) after 
tbis fashion. But in tbe decade named 
the palankin began, on certain great 
roads, to be superseded by tbe dawh- 
garry (a Palkee-garry or palankeen- 
carriage, horsed by ponies posted along 
the road, under tbe Post-office), and in 
tbe next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that tbe palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c. 1340. “Some time afterwards the 
images of the Mistress of the XJniverse came 
to me with a dula . . . It is like a bed 
of state .... with a pole of wood above 
. . . this is curved, and made of the Indian 
cane, solid and compact. Eight men, di- 
vided into two relays, are employed in turn 
to carry one of these ; four carry the palan- 
kin whilst four rest. These vehicles serve 
in India the same purpose as donkeys in 
E^ypt ; most people use them habitually in 
going and coming. If a man has his own 
slaves, he is carried by them ; if not he hires 
men to carry him. There are also a few 
found for hire in the city, which stand in 
the bazars, at the Sultan’s gate, and also at 
the gates of private citizens.” — Ibn Batiitctf 
iii. 886. 

c. 1350. “ Et eciam homines et mulieres 
portant super scapulas in lecticis de quibus 
in Canticis : ferculum fecit sibi Salomon de 
lignis Libani, id est lectulum portatilem 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India.” — 
Marignolli (see Cathay, &c., p. 331). 

1515. “And so assembling all the people 
made great lamentation, and so did through- 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way. The captains ^ 
lifted him (the dead Alhoquerque) seated as 
he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palanquim, so that he was seen by all the 
people ; and Joao Mendes Botelho, a knight i 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, bore the banner before the body. ” 
— Correa, Lendas, II. i. 460. 

1563. “ . . . and the branches are for 

the most part straight except some .... 
which they twist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquins and i)ortable chairs, such as 
are used in India.” — Garcia, f. 194. 

1567. “ . . . with eight Fal chines 

ifachini), wh^fcare hired to carry the 


palancMnes, eight for a Palancliine (joalan- 
China), foure at a time.”— (7. Frederike in 
Hdkkii, 348. 

1598. . . after them followeth the 

bryde between two Commeres, each in their 
Pallamkin, which is most costly made.”— 
Linschoten, 56. 

1606. “The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord ” . . (the Synod 

therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit them 
altogether, and) . . . “ enjoins on all eccle- 
siastical persons, on penalty of sentence of 
excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 par- 
daos to the church court not to use the said 
palanquins, made in the fashion above des- 
cribed.” — 4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, in 
Archivo Fort, OHental^ Ease. 4. See also 
under Boy. 

1608-9. “ If comming forth of his Pallace, 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signe that he goeth for the Warres ; but if 
he vp vpon an Elephant or Palankine, it 
will bee but an hunting Voyage. ” — Ha wkins, 
in Purclias, i. 219. 

1616. “ . . . Abdala Chan, the great 

governour of Amadauas, being^ sent for to 
Court in disgrace, comming in Pilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote, about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in his Pallankee.” — Sir T, 
Foe, in Purchas, i. 552. 

In Terry’s account, in Purchas, ii. 1475, 
we have a Pallankee, and (p. 1481) Palanka ; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate’s (1615) Palan- 
keen. 

1623. “In the territories of the Portu- 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankin {Palanchino) as in good 
sooth too effeminate a proceeding ; never- 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their lawn's, as soon as the rains 
begin to fall they commence getting per- 
mission to use the palankin, either by favour 
or by bribery; and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons.” — 
P. della Valle, I m. 

1659. “ The designing rascal (Sfvajf). . . 
conciliated Afzal Khsin, who fell into the 
snare . . . Without arms he mounted the 
pMki, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress. He left all his atten- 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot 
. , . Sfvajf had a weaj^on, called in the lan- 
guage of the Dakhin bichM (i.e. ‘ scorpion ’) 
on the fingers of his hand, hidden under his 
sleeve . . .” — Khdfi Khan, in Elliot, vii. 
259. See also p. 509. 

1672. The word occurs several times in 
Baldaeus as Palliukiju. Tavernier writes 
Pallekx and sometimes Pallanquin ; Bernier 
has Paleky. 

1673. “ . . . ambling after these a ^eat 
l^ace, the Palankeeu-Boys support them, 
four of them, two at each end of a Bambo, 

* ‘^Pagos do aljuU:’ We are not sure of the 
meaning. 
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wliich is a long hollow Cane . . * arched in 
the middle . . . where hangs the Palen- 
keen, as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in . . — Fryer^ 34. 

1720. ‘‘I desire that all the free Mer- 
chants of my acquaintance do attend me in 
their palenkeens to the place of burial.” — 
Will of Charles Lavers, Merchant, in 
Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1726. “. . . Palan^kyn dragers ” (palan- 
kin-bearers). — Valentijn, Ceylm, 45. 

1736. Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, much 
used by the Chinese and other Eastern 
I^eoples for trav^elling from xdace to place.” 

' — Bailey's Lict., 2d ed. 

1750-52. “ The greater nobility are 

carried in a palekee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastened to a pole.” — Toreen's 
Voyage to Suratte, China, &c., ii. 201. 

1754-58. In the former year the Court 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their 
Service should “lay aside the expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership.” 'The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov. 1756) remonstrated, beg- 
ging “to be indulged in keeping a Palan- 
keen for such months of the year as the 
excessive heats and violent rains make it 
impossible to go on foot without the utmost 
hazard of their health.” The Court, how- 
ever, replied (Feby. 11, 1756): “We very 
well know that the indulging Writers with 
Palankeens has not a little contributed to 
the neglect of business we complain of, by 
affording them opportunities of rambling 
and again, with an obduracy and fervour 
too great for grammar (March 3, 1758) t 
“We do most positively order • and direct 
(and will admit of no representation for 
postponing the execution of) that no Writer 
whatsoever be permitted to keep either 
palankeen, horse, or chaise, during his 
Writership, on pain of being immediately 
dismissed from our service.” — In Long, pp. 
54, 71, 130. 

1780. “ The Nawaub, on seeing his con- 

dition was struck with grief and com- 
passion ; but . . . did not even .bend his 
eyebrow at the sight, but lifting up tlie 
curtain of the Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (AH Euza’s) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise,”— E". of Hydur, p, 429. 

1784. 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d witli purple, fring’d with 
gold, 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene, 
Eetir’d to sup with Ganges old.” 

Flassy Plain, a ballad by Sir W. 
Jones; in Life and Works, 
ed. 1807, ii. 603. 

1804, “ Give orders that a palanquin 
may be made for me ; let it be very light, 
with the pannels madf5 of canvas instead of 
wood, and the poles fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengally palanquins are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta.” I 
— Wellington (to' Major Shaw), 20th June. | 


The following measures a change in 
ideas. A i){ihinkm is now hardly ever 
used by a European, even of humble 
position, much less by the opulent: 

1808. “ Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards the Etymology Pa-lakhee^ [pao~ 
ldkhi\ a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to support it and corre- 
sponding luxuries." — Pc, Lrummond, Illus- 
trations, &c. 

1809. 

“Woe! Woe I around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dance and song, 

Their kindred and their friends come on. 

The dance of sacrifice ! The funeral song I 
Kehama, i. 6. 

1808. ‘ ‘ The con\'eyaiices of the island( Ma- 
deira) are of three kinds, viz. : horses, mules, 
and a litter, ycleped a palanquin, being a 
chair in the shape of a bathing-tub, with a 
pole across, carried by two men, as doolees 
are in the east.” — Welsh, Reminiscences, i. 
282. 

c. 1830. “irn curieux indiscret regut 
un galet dans la tete ; on I’emporta baigne 
de sang, couche dans un palanquin.” — V. 
Jacquemont, Corr, i. 67. 

1880. “It will amaze readers in these 
days to learn that the Governor-General 
sometimes condescended to be carried in a 
Palanquin— a mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journeys away from rail- 
roads, has hnig been abandoned to portly 
Baboos, and Eurasian clerks.” — Sat. Rev., 
Feb. 14. 

1881. “ In the great procession on 
Corpus Christi Da>% when the Pope is 
carried in a palanquin round the Piazza of 
St. Peter, it is generally believed that the 
cushions and furniture of the palanquin are 
so arranged as to enable him to bear the 
fatigue of the ceremony by sitting w'hilst to 
the spectator he ai)])eai‘s b") be kneeling.” — 
Lean Stanley, Christian Institutions, 231. 

Palaveram, n.p. A town and can- 
tonment 11 miles S.W. from Maebas. 
The name is Palluvaram, jirobably 
Palla^punnri,i\iQ) ‘town of the Pallas’ ; 
the latter a caste claiming descent from 
the Pallavas who ruled at Conjeveram. 
{Seshagiri SCistri.) 

Pale Ale. TIio name formerly given 
to the beer browed for Indian use. 
See Beer. 

_ 1784. “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 

light and excellent, Sicca Kujjees 150 per 
hhd.” — ^Advt. in Setun-Earr, i. '39. 

1793. “For Sale .... Pale Ale (per 
hhd. . . . Ks. 80."— Bomba u Courier, Jan. 
19th. 

1848. “ Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious labour of 
cutchery, and the refreshment of bi’andy 
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awnee, which he was forced to take there, 
ad this effect upon Waterloo Sedley.’’ — 
Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 258. 

1853. “ Parmi les caf^s, les cabarets, les 

gargotes, I’on rencontre gh et la une taverne 
anglaise placard^e de sa pancarte de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, 

India Pale beer.” — Th. Cfautier, Constanti- 
nople, 22. 

1867. 

Pain bis, galette ou j^anaton, 
Promage a la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou pale-ale de Burton, 

Vin de brie, ou branne-mouton.” 

Th* Gautier d Ch. Gamier. 

Paiempore, s. A kind of cMntz 
Ibed-cover, sometimes of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at yarious 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the importation of 
which into Europe had become quite 
obsolete, but under the greater a|)pre- 
ciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology is not quite 
oertain, — we know no place of the' 
name likely to have been the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) palang- 
jposh, ‘ a bed-cover, ’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. See under jpiece-goods. 

1648. ‘ ‘ Int Go veriie van Rag a man draga 

.... warden veel . . . Salamporij . . . 
gemaeckt.” — Van den Bvoecke, 87. 

1673. “ Staple commodities (at Masuli- 

patam) are calicuts white and painted, 
Palempores, Carpets.”— Ejv/er, 34. 

1813. ^ 

*' A stain on every busli that bore 

A fragment of his palampore, 

His breast with wounds unnuniber’d 
riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven ...” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1814. “ A variety of tortures were in- 
flicted to extort a confession ; one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it : 
the collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripx^ed of his jama, or muslin robe, and 
ordered to lie down.”— Or. Mem. ii. 
429. 

1817. “. . . . these cloths .... serve 

as coverlids, and are employed as a substi- 
tute for the Indian palempore.” — Raffles, 
Java, 171. 

1862. “Bala posh, or Balang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 rupees.” — Runjah 
Trade Report, App., p. xxxviii. 

1880. “. . . . and third, the celebrated 
palampores, or ‘ bed-covers,’ of Masulipa- 
tam, Patehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point of art decora- 


tion are simply incomparable,”— 

The Industrial Arts of India, 2G0. 

Pali, s. The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 
well-founded tradition MagadM, the 
dialect of what we now call South 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis- 
coursed. It is one of the Prakrits or 
Aryan vernaculars of India, and has 
probably been a dead language for 
nearly 2000 years. PCdi in Sanskrit 
means a line, row, series ; and by the 
Buddhists is used for the series of their 
Eacred Texts. Pdlt’-hJiasltd is then, ‘the 
language of the Sacred Texts,’ i.e., 
MagadJd ; and this is called ellqDtically 
by the Singhalese Pall, which we have 
adopted in like use. It has been 
carried, as the sacred language, to all 
the Indo-Chinese comitries which have 
derived their religion from India 
through Cejdon. Pali is “ a sort of 
Tuscan among the Prakrits ” from its 
inherent grace and strength ( ChUdei's), 
But the analogy to Tuscan is closer 
still in the parallelism of the modifica- 
tion of Sanskrit words, used in Pali, to 
that of Latin words used in Italian. 

Kobert Ivnox does not apparently 
know by that name the Pall language 
in Ceylon. He only speaks of the 
Books of Beligion as “being in an 
eloquent style which the Vulgar people 
do not understand” (p. 75); and in 
another passage says: “They have a 
Language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Lathi to us) which 
their Books are writ in” (p. 109). 

1689. “Les nns font valoir le style de 
leur Alcoran, les autres de leur Bali.” — 
Lettres Edif, xxv. 61. 

1690. “. . . . tins Poubt ])rocee(;ls from 
the Siameses understanding t^vo Languages, 
viz., the Vulgar, whicli is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almost 'wliollj^ of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Declension ; and 
another Language, which I have already 
sx)oken of, wliich to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balie Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of w^ords, like the Languages 
w^'e have in Europe. The terms of Beligion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tongue are 
borrow’d from the Balie.” — De la LouhMs 
Siam, E. T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795, “Of the ancient Pallis, whose 
language constitutes at the present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Pegue, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Canges : and of their migration from 
India to the banks of the Cali, the Nile of 
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* Sir J. Hooker v/rites : “ I believe this iialin isi 
nowhere wild in India; and I have always sus- 
pected that it, like the tamarind, was introduced 
from Africa.’* 


The writer is here led away by Wilford^s non. 


Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect infor- 
mation .... It has been the opinion of 
some of the most enlightened writers on the 
languages of the East, that the Pali, the 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied totheShanscritof theBramins : 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion.” — S^mes, 337-8. 

1818. “ The Talapoins .... do a;pply 

themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sada, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magath, to read the 
Villi, the Padimot .... and the sermons 
of G-odama .... All these books are 
written in the Pali tongue, but the text is 
accompanied by a Burmese translation. 
They were all brought into the kingdom by 
a certain Brahmin from the island of Cey- 
\oii.^^—Sangermano''s Burmese Empire^ p. 141. 

1837. ‘ ‘ Buddhists are impressed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit; and that it 
had attained also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. 
In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pali signifies original, text, 
regularity; and there is scarcely a Bud- 
dhist scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discus- 
sion of this question, will not quote, with 
an air of triumph, their favourite verse, — 

Sd Mdgadhi ; miil a hhdsd {etc,), 

* There is a language which is the root ; 
.... men and brilhmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, and even the 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it : it is M%adhi.’ 

This verse is a quotation from KachchsC- 
yand’s grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the PiCli literature of Ceylon • . . Bet me 

. . . . at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined, 
on _ primil facie evidence — external as well 
as internal — to entertain an opinion adverse 
to the claims of the buddhists on this par- 
ticular point.” — George Tumour^ Introd. to 
Mahdiocmso, p. xxii. 

1874. “The spoken language of Italy 
was to be found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
n^al, the Tuscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Latin declined ; the ^ birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then came 
Dante, and choosing for his immortal Corn- 
media the finest and mo/5t cultivated of the 
vernaculars, raised it at once to the position 
of dignity which it still retains. Bead 
Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for Tuscan, 
and the Three Baskets for the Divina Corn- 
media, and the parallel is complete .... 
Like Italian^ Pali is at once flowing and 
sonorous ; it is a characteristic of both lan- 


guages that nearly every word ends in a 
vowel, and that all harsh conjunctions are 
softened down by assimilation, elision, or 
crasis, while on the other hand both lend 
themselves easily to the expression of 
sublime and vigorous thought.” — Childers, 
Preface to Pali Piet., pp. xiii.”xiv. 

Palkee-garry, s. A ‘ palankm- 
coach,’ as it is termed in India; i,e., 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
palankin on wheels ; Hind. pdlM-gdn, 
The word is however one formed under 
European influences. 

1878. “ The Governor-General’s carriage 
I • . . . may be jostled by the hired ‘palki- 

f harry,’ with its two wretched ponies, rope 
arness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they must come ofl at the 
next revolution.” — Life in the Mofussil,i. 38. 
This description applies rather to the 
I cranchee (q.v.) than to the palkee-garry, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt. 

Palmyra, s. The fan-palm {Boras^ 
sus flabellifoTmis), which is very com- 
monly cultivated in S. India and Cey- 
lon (as it also is indeed in the Ganges 
valley from Earakhabad down to the 
head of the Delta), and hence was 
called by the Portuguese par 
pahneira or ' the palm-tree.’ * It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producing jaggery (q.v.) 
or ‘palm-sugar’; whilst the wood 
affords rafters and laths, and the leaves 
gives a material for thatch, mats, um- 
brellas, fans, and a substitute for 
paper. Its minor uses are many : in- 
deed it is supposed to supply nearly 
all the wants of man, and a Tamil pro- 
verb ascribes to it 801 uses (see Fer- 
guson’s Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and 
Tennenfs Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 519 seqg.), 

1563. . A ilha de Ceilao . ... 

ha muitas palmeiras.” — Garcia, ff. 65 r.-66. 

1673. “Their Buildings suit vdth the 
Country and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Conveniency : the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and of the 
Palmeroes.”— Eryer, 199. 

1718. . Leaves of a Tree called 

Palmeira.”— Prop, of the Gospel in the East, 
iiz. 85. 

1756. “The interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.” — 
Orme, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

1860. “ Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
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palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear. ’ ^-—Tennenth Oeylmif 
ii. 54. 

See Brab. 

Palmyra Point, n.p. Otherwise 
called Pt. Pedro. This is the N.B. 
point of Gey Ion, the high palmyra trees 
on which are conspicuous. 

Palmyras, Point, n. p. This is a 
headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
low, but from its imominenceat the most 
projecting part of the combined Maha- 
nadl and Brahmani delta an important 
landmark, especially in former days, 
for ships bound from the south for the 
mouth of the Hoogly, all the more for 
the dangerous shoal off it. A j^oint of 
the Mahanadi delta, 24 miles to the 
south-west, is called False Point, from 
its liability to be mistaken for P. 
Palmyras. 

1553. “ , . . . o Cabo Segogora, a que 

os nossos chamam das Palmeiras por humas 
que alii estam, as quaes os navigantes notam 
por Ihes dar conhecimento da terra. E 
deste cabo . . . , fazernos fim do Reyno 
Orix^.” — Barros, I., ix. 1. 

1598. “ . ... 2 miles (Dutch) before 
you come to the point of Balmerias, you 
shall see certaine blacke houels standing 
vjDpon a land that is higher then all the land 
there abouts, and from thence to the Point 
it beginneth againe to be low ground 
and .... you shall see some small (but 
not ouer white) sandie Downes . . , . you 
shall finde being right against the point de 
Palmerias .... that vj^on the point there 
is neyther tree nor bush, and although 
it hath the name of the Point of Palm- 
trees, it hath notwithstanding right forth, 
but one Palme tree .” — Linschoieni SdBook, 
ch. 12. 

1823. “It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras.”— (ed. 1844), i. 88. 

Panchahgam, s. Sausk.=‘quiuque- 
partite.’ A native almanac in S. 
India is called so, because it contains 
information on five subjects,, vk,, 
Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Yogas, and ImTanas (certain astrolo- 
gical divisions of the days of a month). 

PancJiariya is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the brahman 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
for the villagers. 

1612. “Every year they make new al- 
manacs for the eciqoses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to pronounce their auguries, 
and this they call PanchagiJIo.” — Couto, 
V. Vi. 4. 


1651. “ The Bramins, in order to know 

the good and bad days, have made certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam.” — Boge- 
rms, 55. This author gives a specimen 
(pp. 63-69). 

1800. “No one without consulting the 
Panchanga, or almanac - keeper, know.s 
when he is to perform the ceremonies of 
religion.” — BuchmiaiYs Mysore, etc., i. 234. 

PandaljPendaul, s. Ashed. Tamil. 

1651. “. . . it is the custom in this 

country when there is a Bride in the house 
to set up before the door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliage 
is put to make a shade . . . This arrange- 
ment is called a Pandael in the country 
si)eech.” — Bogerius, p. 12. 

1717. “ Water-Bandels, which are little 
sheds for the Conveniency of drinldng 
Water.” — BMllips’s Account, 19. 

1745. “ Je suivis la procession d’un 

peu loin, et arrive aux sepultures, j’y vis 
im pandel ou tente dress^e, sur la fosse du 
defunt; elle dtait ornde de branches de 
figuier, de toiles peintes, (&c. L’int^rieur 
4tait garnie de petites lampes allum^es.” — 
Norhert, Memoires, iii. 32. 

1781. “Les gens riches font construir 
devant leur porte un autre pendal.” — Son-- 
nemi (ed. 1782), i. 134. 

1800. “ I told the farmer that, as I meant 
to make him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourers 
who made it.” — Letter of Sir T. Mimro in 
Life, i. 283. 

1814. “There I beheld, assembled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the G-osannee in a 
state of nudity, the Yogee with a lark or 
paroquet, his sole companion for a thousand 
miles.” — Forhes, Oi\ Mem., ii. 465. 

1815. “ Paudauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the river, where 
under my medical superintendence skilful 
natives provided with eau-de-luce and other 
remedies were constantly stationed.” — Dr, 
McKenzie, in Asiatic Besearches, xiii. 329. 

Pandaram, s. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of tbe (so-called) Sudra, or 
even of a lower caste. A priest of the 
lower Hindu Castes of S. India and 
Cejdon. Tamil, pandaram. C. P. 
Brown says the pandaram is properly 
a Yaishnava, Jbut other authors apply 
the name to &iya priests. 

1711. “ . . . . But the destruction of 50 
or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
killing the randarrum; these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much justice with them.” — Letter in 
Wheeler, ii. 163. 

1717. . Bramans, Pautarougal, 


iind other holy men. 

18. 

The word is here in the Tamil plural. 

1718. “ Abundance of Bramaiies, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . . • flocked together.” 
— Propn. of the Gospel^ ii. 18. 

1745. “ On voit ici ^uelquefois les Pan- 
clarams ou Penitens qui ont etd en pdldrin- 
age a Beiigale ; quand ils retournent ils 
apportent ici avec grand soin de I’eau du 
frctnge dans des pots ou vases bien formes.” 
—Ndbert, Mem. iii. 28. 

c. 1700. “The Pandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins them- 
selves yield to the force of truth.” — Grose, 
i. 252. 

1781. ‘ ‘ Les Pandarons ne sont pas moins 
r4v(h’es que les Baniasis. Ils sont de la 
secte de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 
figure, la poitrine, et les bras avec des cen- 
dres de bouze de vache,” etc. — Sonnerat 
(8vo. ed.), ii. 113-114. 

1798. “ The other figure is of a Panda- 

ram or Senassey, of the class of pil^ms 
to the various pagodas.” — Pennant'’ s View of 
Jff'i ndostan, preface. 

1800. “ In Chera the Pit jar is (see poo- 
jaree) or priests in these temples are all 
Pandarums, who are the Sildras dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples . . — 

Buchanan’s Mysore, etc., ii. 338. 

1809. “ The chief of the pagoda (Rames- 
waram), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
beach.” — Ld. Valentia,i.?>Z^. 

1860. “ In the island of Nainativoe, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till re- 
cently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
crated serpents were tenderly reared by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense 
of the worshippers.” — Tennent’s Ceylon, i. 
373. 

Pandaraai, n.p. The name of a 
port of Malabar of great reputation in 
the middle ages, a name which has 
gone through many cuiious corrup- 
tions. Its position is clear enough 
from Vartheina’s statement that an 
uninhabited island stood opposite at 
tlu’eo leagues distance, which must be 
the “Sacrifice Bock” of our charts. 
The name appears upon no modern 
map, but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalani (approx, lat. 11° 26'), a little 
way north of Koilandi. It is seen be- 
low in Tbn Batuta’s notice that Pan- 
darani afforded an exceptional shelter 
to shipping during tho S.W. monsoon. 
This is referred to in an interesting 
letter to one of tho present writers from 
his friend Col. (nowLt.-Gen.)B. H. San- 
key, O.B., B:E., dated Madras, 13tli 
Feby . ,1881: “One very extraordinary 
feature on the coast is thfe occurrence 


of mud-banks in from 1 to 6 fathoms of 
water, which have the effect of break- 
ing both surf and swell to such an ex- 
tent that ships can run into the patches 
of water so sheltered at the very height 
of the monsoon, when the elements are 
raging, and not only find a perfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes 
. . . Possibly the snugness of some of 
the harbours frequented by the Chinese 
junks, such as Pandaiaiii, may have 
been mostly due to banks of this kind ? 
By the way, I suspect your ‘ Panda- 
rani^ was nothing but the roadstead 
of Coulete (Coulandi or Quelande of 
our Atlas). The Master Attendant 
who accompanied me, appears to have 
a good opinion of it as an anchorage, 
and as well sheltered.” 

c, 1150. “ I'andarina is a town built at 
the mouth of a river which comes from 
Manibar [Malabar], where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor. The inhabi- 
tants are rich, the markets well supplied, 
and trade flourishing.” — Edrist, in Elliot, 
i. 90. 

1296, “In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who traded in fine 
or costly products with Maptirh (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), Pe’i-nan (?) and Tantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them more than the value of 50,000 ting 
in paper money P —Chinese Annals of the 
Mongol Bynastg, quoted by Pauthier, Marc 
Po?, 532. 

c. 1300. “ Of the cities on the shore the 
first is SindiCbiir, then Paknilr, then the 
country of Manjanir, then the country 
of Hill, then the country of {Fandaraina*).” 
— Mashiduddln, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1321. “And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
clays’ journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina, and the other Cyngilin ” (see SMn- 
kali). — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 75. 

c. 1343. ‘ ‘ Prom Boddf attan we proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bazars. The Musulmans there 
occupy three quarters, each liaving its 
mosque. . . . It is at this town that the 
ships of China pass the winter” i^i.e. the 
S. W, monsoon). — Ihn Batuta, iv. 88. (Com- 
pare Pofewn below. ) 

c. 1442. “The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
missal departed from Calicut by sea, after 
having passed the port of Bandiiiaiieli (read 
Bandaranah) situated on the coast of Mala- 
bar, (he) reached the port of Alangalor. . . 

— Ahdurrazzdk, in India inXVth Cent., 20. 

1498. “ . . . . hum lugar que se chama 
Pandarany .... por qne alii estava bom 
porto, e que alii nos amarassemos .... 


* This is the true reading, see note at the idace, 
and J. R. As. Soc., N. S. 
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6 cine era costimie cjiie os iiavios cine vinham 
aestaterra poiisasem aliiporestaremseguros. 

. . . .^’—-lioteiro de Vasco da Gama^ 53. 

1503. “ Da poi feceno vela et in vn porto 

de dicto Re cliiaiiiato Fundarane aniazorno 
molta p-ete co artelaria et deliberomo andare 
verso il regno de Cnchin. . , .'^—Letter of 
King Emaniiel, p. 5. 

c. 1506. “ Questo capitanio si trovb nave 

17^ de mercadanti Mori in nno porto se 
chiama Panidarami, e combatte con qneste 
ie cpxali se niesseno in terra ; xxer inocio die 
questo capitanio mandb tutti li soi copani 
ben armadi con un barii de polvere per 
cadaun copano, e inise fiioco dentro dette 
navi de Mori ; e tutte quelle brasolle, con 
tutte quelle spezierie die erano carglie j)©!’ 
la Media, e s’intende di’erano molto ricche. 

. . . .’^—Leonardo CW Masser, 20-21. 

1510. “Here we remained two days, 
and then dexiarted, and went to a jilace 
which is called Pandarani, distant from 
this one day’s journey, and which is subject 
to the King of Calicut. This jilace is a 
wretched affair, and has no iiort.” — Far- 
themay 133. 

1516. “Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish j>lace which is called Pan- 
darani, in which also there are many ships.” 
— Barbosa, 152. 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of the 
Tohfat-ul~MajdhldlniOr. Transl. Fund, 1833, 
the name is habitually misread Fimdreeah 
for Fundaraina. 

1536. “ Martini Afonso . . . ran along the 
coast in search of the paraos, the galleys and 
caravels keeping the sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cunhalemarcar with 25 
paraos, which the others had sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother . . . 
and Diogo Gorvo . . . set off to engage the 
Moors, who were numerous and well armed. 
And Ounhale, when he knew it was Martim 
Afonso, laid all jiressure on his oars to 
double the Point of Tiracole. . . .” — Correa, 
iii. 775. , 

Pandy, s. The most current collo- 
quial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-58. The surname Fdnde 
was a yery common one among the 
high- caste Sepoys of the Bengal army, 
being the title of a Jot, or subdiyisional 
branch of the Brahmins of the Upper 
Proyinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “ The first two men 
hung” (for mutiny) “ at Barrackpore 
were pandies by caste, hence all sepoys 
were pandies, and eyer will be so 
called” [Bourchier, as below). 

1857. “ As long' as I feel the entire con- 
fidence I do, that we shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom, I leave this feeling to the Pandies, 


who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion.”— H". Greathed, 
Letters during the Siege of Delh i , 99. 

1857. “ We had not long to wait before 
the line^ of guns, howitzers, and mortar 
carts, chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hove 
in sight._ . . . Poor Pandy, what a pound- 
ing was in store for you ! . . — Bourclmr, 

Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army, 47. 

Paugara, Pangaia, s. Prom the 
quotations, a kind of boat used on the 
B. coast of Africa. 

1591, “ . . . divers Pangaras or hoates, 
which are pinned with wooden pinnes, and 
sowed together with Palmito cordes.” — 
Barker in Hakluyt, ii. 588. 

1598. “In this fortresse of Sofala the 
Captaine of MossamUque hath a Factor, and 
twice or thrice every yere he sendeth cer- 
taine boats called Pangaios, which saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mossambique. 

“These rangaios are made of light 
planks, and sowed together with cords, 
without any nailes.”— ch. 4. 

1616. “Each of these bars, of Quilimane, 
Cuama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance of 
vessels of 100 tons, viz. galeots and pangaios, 
loaded with cloths and provisions ; and 
when they enter the river they discharge 
cargo into other light and very long boats 
called almadias . . . "^Bocarro, Decada, 
534. 

Pangolin, s. This book-name for 
the Manis is Malay Fangulang , ‘ the 
creature that rolls itself up.’ It is the 
Manis pentedactyla otLiim.; called in 
H. hajarkU {i.e. Skt. vafrakita, ‘ adamant 
reptile).’ We haye sometimes thought 
that the Manis might have been the 
createe which was shown as a gold- 
digging ant (see Busheck below) ; was 
not this also the creature that Ber- 
trandon de la Brocquidro met with in 
the desert of Graza ? When pursued 
“ it began to cry like a cat at the ap- 
proach of a dog. Pierre de la Vauch-ei 
struck it on the back with the point of 
his sword, but it did no harm, from 
being covered with scales like a stur- 
geon.” a.b. 1432.— r. Wrtghfs Early 
Travels in Palestine, p. 290 (IBohn). 

It is remarkable to find the state- 
ment that these ants were found in the 
possession of the King of Persia recur- 
ring in ^Herodotus and in Busheck, 
with an interval of nearly 2,000 years ! 

We see that the suggestion of the 
Manis being the gold-digging ant has 
been anticipated by Mr. Blakesley in 
his Herodotus. 

c. B.o. 445, “ Here in this desert, there 
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live amid the sand great ants, m size some- 
what less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking 

jjfmi iii. 102 (i2m£jZto?i.’str.). 

1562. Among presents to the Gr. Turk 
from theKing of Persia; “in his inusitati 
o-eneris animantes, qualem memmi dictum 
fuisse allatam/orwM'cawi Indicam mediocris 
canis magnitudine, mordacem admodum et 
saevam.”— Opera, Elzev., 1633, p. 
343. 

Panicale, s. This is mentioned by 
Bluteau (yi. 223), as an Indian dis- 
ease, a swelling of the 
is here probably the Tamil Kal, leg. 

Panikar, Panyca, &c., s. Malayal. 

panikan, ‘a fencing master, a teacher; 
bnt at present it more nsually means 
‘an astrologer.’ 

1518. “And there are very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and they are 
called Panicars.”--J5ar6o8a, 128. 

1553. “ And when (the ISTaire) comes to 

the age of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fenci^^-school, the master of which {^Yhom 
they call Panical) they regard as a father, 
on account of the^ instruction he gives 
them.”— Parj’os, I., ix. 3. 

1554 “To the panical (in the Pactory 
at Cochin) 300 ms a 

the year 3600 reis.”— /S. Botelho, Tomho, 24. 

1556. “ . . . • aho Pei arma caualleiro 

ho Panica* q ho ensinou.”— JD. de Goes, 
Chron,, 51. 

1583 “ The maisters which teach them, 

be graduate in the weapons which they 
teach, and they bee called in their lan- 
guage Panycaes.”— (by N. L.), f. 

36^^ 

1599, “ L’ Archidiacre pour assurer sa 

personne fit appeller quelques-uns des prm- 
bipaux Maitres d’Armes de sa Nation. On 

appeUe oes Gens-li Pamcals. . Ilssont 

extremement redoutez. — La Cro^e, 101. 

1604 “The deceased Panical had en- 
gaged in his pay many Nayres, with obliga- 
tion to die for him:^ ‘-Guerrero, Belacion, 

I v- -u 

1606 “ Paniqnais is the name by which 

the same Malauares caU their masters of 
fence.” — Gouvea, f. 28. 

1644. “ To the cost of a Penical and 4 
Nayres who serve the factory in the con- 
Wance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12J960 m.”— Pomm, MS., 310. 

Panthay, PanthS, s. Uiis is the 

name applied of late years m Burma, 
and in intelligence coming from the 
side of Burma, to the Mahommedans 
of Yunnan, who established a bnet 
independence at Talifu, between 1867 
and 1873. The origin of the name is 


exceedingly obscure. It is not, as Mr. 
Baber assures us, used or known m 
Yunnan itself {i.e. by the Climese). It 
must be remarked that the usual Bur- 
mese name for a Mahommedan is P atM, 

andonewouldhayebeeninclinedto sup- 
pose Pantile to be a form of the same ; 
as indeed we see that Gen. Fytche has 
stated it to he [Bi^rma , Past and Present, 
ii. 297-8). But Sir Arthur Pha^^re, a 
high authority, in a note with which 
he has favoured us, observes : ‘ P ailth© , 

I believe, comes from ^ a _ Chinese 
word signifying * native or indigenous. 
It is quite a modern name in Burma, 
and is applied exclusively to the Chi- 
nese Mahommedans who come with 
caravans from Yunnan. I am not 
aware that they can be distinguished 
from other Chinese caravan traders, 
except that they (fo not bring hams for 
sale as the others do. In dress and 
appearance, as well as in drinking 
samshu and gambling, they are like 
the others. The wordPct-if/i^ againis the 
old Burmese word for ‘Mahommedan.’ 
It is applied to^ all Maho^iedans 
other than the Chinese P antlie . It is in 
no way connected with the latter word, 
but is, I believe, a corruption of Pdrsl 
or Pam,” ie. Persian.’* 

The last suggestion is highly pro- 
bable, and greatly to be preferred to 
that of M. Jacquet, who supposed that 
the word might be taken from Pase^ in 
Sumatra, wich during part of the 
later Middle Ages was a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam in the Eastern Seas.t 

We may mention two possible origins 
for Panthe, as indicating lines for fui’- 
ther enquiry : 

A. The title PatM (or Passt, for the 
former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is veiy old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Camhoja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Abel-Eemusat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Pa-sse. The author identifies 
them, in a passing way, with the 
Tao-sse, hut that is a term which 
Fabian also in India uses in a vague 
way, apparently quite inapplicable to 
the Chinese sect properly so called. 
These Pa-sse, the Chinese writer says, 
“wear a reel or white cloth on their 


* He adds “ The Burmese call their own in- 
digenous Mahommedans ^ PatU-KuUi,' and Hindus 
^ mndu-KuU; they wish to distinguish be- 
tween the two ” (see Kula). 
t See Journ. Js., Ser. II., tom. vui. 352. 
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lieads, like tke head-dress of Tariar 
■women, but not so high. They have edi- 
fices or towers, monasteries, and tem- 
ples, but not to be compared for magni- 
ficence with those of the Buddhists . . . 
In their temples there are no images 
. . . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
The Passe never ea,t with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating; they drink 
no wine” etc. {Bemusat, JSfouv. Mel, 
As,, i, 112). We cannot be quite sure 
that this applies to Mahommedans, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the Pat/iz of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication. N ow the people from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The question oc- 
curs: — Is Pantile a Blian term for 
Mahommedan? If so, is it not probably 
only a dialectic variation of the Passe of 
Camboja, the Patlii of Bmma, but 
entering Burma from a new quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised ?* 
There would be many analogies to such 
a course of things. 

B. We find it stated in Lieut. Gar- 
nier’s narrative of his great expedition 
to Yunnan that there is a hybrid Chi- 
nese race occupying part of the plain 
of Tali-fu, who are called Pen-ti (see 
Gamier, Voy, d*Expl,, i. 518). This 
name again, it has been suggested, 
may possibly have to do with Panthe. 
But we find that Pen-ti (‘ root-soil ’) 
is a generic expression used in various 
parts of S. China for ‘ aborigines ; ’ it 
could hardly then have been applied to 
the Mahommedans. 

Fanwell, n. p. This town on the 
mainland opposite Bombay was in 
pree-railway days a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and 
the English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
We do not know the correct form; 
but this one has substantially come 
down to us from the Portuguese ; e,g, : 

1644. “This Island of Caranja is quite 
near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of the Melique, 
viz., Oarnallt, Drugo, Pene, Sahayo, Ahitta, 
and Panoel.” — Bocarro, MS., f. 227. 


* Gushing s Shan Dictionary gives Past for Ma- 
hommedan. We do not find PantM. 


1804. “P.^. Tell Mrs. Waring that, 

notwithstanding the debate at dinner, and 
her recommendation, we propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon ! ” 
—Wellington, from ‘ ‘ Candolla, ” 8th March. 

Papaya, Papaw» s. This word 
seems to be from America like tbe 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit which 
it denotes [Garica papaya, L.) A quo- 
tation below indicates that it came by 
way of the Philippines and Malacca. 
Though of little esteem, and though 
the tree’s peculiar quality of rendering 
fresh meat tender, which is familiar 
in the W. Indies, is little known or 
taken advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners arandABiarbuza, ■ castor- 
oil-tree-melon,’ no doubt from the 
superficial resemblance of its foliage to 
that of the Palma Ghristi. According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-arabic 
name ^anhah-i-HinfH ; in Canarese it 
is called P^arangi-hanim (‘Prank or 
Portu^-uese fruit ’). The name papaya 
according to Oviedo as quoted by Littre 
Oviedo, t. 1, p. 833, Madiid, 1851,” 
— ^we cannot find it in Eamusio) was 
that used in Cuba, whilst the Carih 
name was ahahai."^ Strange liberties 
are taken with the spelling. Mr, 
Eobinson (below) calls it popeya ; Sir 
L. Pelly {J,B. G, S., xxxv. 232), poppoi 

(^-TTOTTOt!) 

c. 1550. “ There is also a sort of fruit 
resembling figs, called by the natives 
Papaie . . . peculiar to this kingdom’’ 
(Peru). — Girol. Benzoiii, 242. 

1598. ‘ ‘ There is also a fruite that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from be- 
yond ye Philipinas or Limns toMalmca, and 
fro thence to India, it is called Papaios, 
and is very like a Mellon . . , and will not 
grow, but alwaies two together, that is male 
and female . . . and when they are diuided 
and set apart one from the other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. . . . This fruite at 
the first for the strangeness thereof was 
much esteemed, but now they account not 
of it.”— 97. 

c. 1630. . . Pappaes, Cocoes, and Plan- 

tains, all sweet and delicious . . — Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 350, 

C.1635. 

“ The Palma Christi and the fair Papaw 
Now but a seed (preventing Nature’s Law) 
In half the circle of the hasty year. 
Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear.” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 


* See also De Candolle, Plantes Cultivees, p. 234. 
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1(j 58.. “Utraque Pinogiiacii (mas. et 
Maiiioeiiu Lusitanis dicta, vulg6 
Papay, ciijus fructmii Mmimni vocant a 
tignra, quia iiianiinae instar peudet in 
arbore . . . came lutea instar melonum, 
sed sapor e ignebiliuri . . — GilI. Fisonis . . . 

de Ttidiae utrhmqne Be NatumVi et Medicd, 
Libri xiv. 3 5U-1<)0. 

1G73. “ Here the flourishing Papaw (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 
growing on a ''.rree leaf’d like our Fig-tree 
. . A— Fryer, 19. 

1705. “II y a aussi des ananas, des 
Papees . . P~LnUlkr, 33. 

1764. 

“ Thy tenijdes shaded by the tremulous 
palm. 

Or quick papaw, whose top is necklaced 
round 

With ntnuerous rows of particoloured 
fruit.”. Grdinyer, Siiyar Cane, iv. 

1878. “. . . The rank popeyas cluster- 

ing beneath their coronal of stately leaves.” 
—Fh. Bohihi^nn, In j\Iy Indian Garden, 50. 

Parabyke, S. Hiirmese ; 

the name given to a species of writing 
book which is coiunionly used in Bur- 
ma. It consists of i^apor made from the 
bark of a spec, of daph which is agglu- 
tinated into a kind of paste-board and 
blackened with a paste of charcoal. It 
is then folded, screen-fashion, into a 
note book, and written on with a stea- 
tite pencil. The same mode of writing 
has long been used in Oanara ; and 
from La Loubero we see that it is or 
was also used in Siam. The Canara 
books are called Vadatam, and are de- 
scribed by Col. Wilkes under the name 
of cudduttiim,carriittiini, or mrrut {Hist 
Sketches, Preface, I. xii.). They appear 
exactly to resemble the Buimese para- 
heik, except that the substance black- 
ened is cotton cloth instead of paper. 

‘ ‘ The 'writing is similar to that on a 
slate, and may bo in like manner 
nibbed out and renewed. It is per- 
formed by a pencil of the halapum or 
lapis ollaris ; and this mode of writing 
was not only in ancient use for records 
and i)ublic documents, but is still uni- 
versally employed in Mysoor by mer- 
chants and shopk(3opers, I have even, 
seen a bond, regularly witnessed, en- 
tered in the endduUmn of a merchant, 
produced and received in e-yidonce. 

“ This is the woi*d Idrret, translated 
‘pahn-leaf^ (of course conjecturally) 
in Mr, Crisp’s translation of Tippoo’s 
regulations. The Sultan prohibited its 
use in recording the public accounts ; 
but altho’ liable to bo expunged, and 


afl^ording facility to peimanent entries, 
it is a much more durable material and 
record than the best writing on the best 
paper. ... It is probable that this is 
the linen or cotton cloth described hy 
Arrian, from ISrearchus, on which the 
Indians wrote.” 

1688. “The Siamese make Paper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named Ton coi .... but these 
Papers have a great deal less Equality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours. The Siam- 
ese cease not to write thereon with China 
Ink. Y et most frequently they black them, 
which renders them smoother, and gives 
them a greater body ; and then they write 
thereon with a kind of Crayon, 'which is 
made only of a clayish earth dried in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con- 
sist only in a very long Leaf .... which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . P—Dc la- 
Loiibire, Siam, E. T., p. 12. 

1855. “Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the corner of the palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
is the principal mart for the stationers who 
deal in the para-beiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, which form the only ordin- 
ary writing materials of the Burmese in 
their common transactions .” — Mission to 
Ava, p. 139. 

_ P aranghee s. An obstinate chronic 
disease endemic in Ceylon. It has a 
superficial resemblance to syphilis; 
the whole body being covered with 
ulcers, whilst the sufferer rapidly de- 
clines in strength. It seems to arise 
from insufficient diet, and to be 
analogous to the pellagra which causes 
havoc among the peasants of S. Europe. 

The word is a];)parently=.F'iri??^/if, 

^ European ’ or (in S. India) ' Portu- 
guese ; ’ and this would perhaps point 
to association with S 5 ’q)hilis. 

Parbutty, s. This is a name in 
parts of the Madras Presidency for a 
subordinate village officer, a writer 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
crier, etc., also in some places a super- 
intendent or manager. It is a • cor- 
ruption of Telug. and Canarese, pdra- 
patti, Mahr. and Konkani, p)drpatya, 
from Skt. prarritti, ^ employment.’ 
The term frequently occurs in old 
Portuguese documents in such forms as 
perpotim, etc. 

We presume that the Great Duke 
(audax omnia perpeti !) has used it in 
the Anglicised form at the head of this 
article; for though we cannot find if; 
in his Despatches, Gurwood’s Explana-- 
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tion of Indian Terms gives “ Parbutty, 
writer to tlae Patell.’’ 

1567. . . That no unbeliever shall 

serve as scrivener, shroif {xarrafo)^ mocud- 
dum, naique, peon, parpatrim, collector 
{smcador), constable {? corrector) , inter- 
preter, procurator, or solicitor in court, nor 
in any other office or charge by which they 
may in any way whatever exercise authority 
over Christians . . — Decree 27 of the 

Sacred Oouncil of Goa, in Arch, Port, 
Oriental, Pascic. 4. 

1800. “ In case of failure in the pay- 

ment of these instalments, the crops are 
seized, and sold by the Parputty or accomp- 
tant of the division.” — Buchanan^ s Mysore, 
ii. 151-2. ' ■ 

1878. ‘‘The staff of the village officials 
. . .in most places comprises the following 
members . . . the crier (parpoti) . . — 

Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, 21-22. 

Pardao, s. See Sujyplement, 

Parell, n. p. The name of a north- 
ern suburb of Bombay where stands 
the resideiice of the (xovernor. The 
statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first Governor who took up his re- 
sidence at Parell requires examination, 
as it appears to have been so occupied 
in Grose’s time. The 2nd edition of 
Grose, which we use, is dated 1772, 
but he appears to have left India about 
1760. 

1554. Parell is mentioned as one of 4 
aldeas, “ Parell, Varelia, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the Kashah {Gar^abe, see Cusba) 
of Maim.” — Botelho, Tomho, 157, in Suh- 
sidios, 

c. 1750-60. “A place called Parell, 
where the Governor has a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 
Komish chapel belonging to the Jesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1719, for 
some foul practices against the English in- 
terest.”— i. 46. 

Pariah, Parriar, &c., s. a. The 
name of a low caste of Hindus in 
Southern India, constituting one of 
the most numerous castes, if not the 
most numerous, in the Tamil country. 
The word in its xiresent shape means 
properly ‘ a drummer.’ Tamil paxai 
is the large drum, beaten at certain 
festivals, and the hereditary beaters of 
it are called (sing.) paxaiyan, (pi.) 
paxaiyar. In the city of Madras this 
caste forms one fifth of the whole 
population, and from it come (un- 
fortunately) most of the domestics in 
European service in that part of India. 
As with other castes low in caste-rank 


they are low also in habits, frequently 
eating carrion and other objectionable 
food, and addicted to drink. Erom 
their coming into contact with and 
under observation of Europeans, more 
habitually than any similar class, the 
name Pariah has come to be regarded 
as applicable to the whole body of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castes or people without any caste. 
But this is hardly a correct use. There 
are several castes in the Tamil country 
considered to be lower than the 
Pariahs, e,g. the caste of shoemakers, 
and the lowest caste of washermen. 
And the Pariah deals out the same 
disparaging treatment to these that he 
himself receives fi’om higher castes. 
The Pariahs “ constitute a well-de- 
fined, distinct, ancient caste, which 
has ‘ subdivisions ’ of its own, its own 
peculiar usages, its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments 
of the castes which are above it and 
below it. They constitute, perhaps, 
the most numerous caste in the Tamil 
country. In the city of Madras they 
number 21 per cent, of the Hindu 
poimlation.” — Bp, Caldwell, u, i,, p. 
545. 

Sir Walter Elliot however in the 
paper referred to further on includes 
under the term Paraiya all the servile 
class not recognised by Hindus of caste 
as belonging to their community. 

A very interesting, though not con- 
clusive, discussion of the ethnological 
position of this class will be found in 
Bp. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, 
pp. 540-554. That scholar’s deduction 
is, on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and recog- 
nizes force in, arguments for believing 
that they may have been descended 
from a race older in the country than 
the proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Dravidians. 

This last is the view of Sir Walter 
Elliot, who adduces a variety of in- 
teresting facts in its favour, in his 
paper on the Characteristics of the 
Population of South Indiaf^ 

Thus, in the celebration of the 

* Sir W. Elliot refers to the Asioka inscription 
(Edict II.) as heanrig Palaya or Farayu, named 
with Cho^a (or Cliola), Kerala, &c. as a country or 
people in the very centre of the Dravidian group 
... a reading which, if it holds good, supplies a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Paria 
name and nation” (in J. Etlinol Soc, IST. S., 1^9(59, 
p. 103). But apparently the reading has not held 
good, for M. Senaidi reads the name as Pa yci 
(see Ind, Ant ix. 287). 
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Pestival of tlie Tillage Goddess, pre- 
•vaient all over Soiitlierii India, and of 
wliicli a remarkable account is given 
in that paper, there occurs a kind of 
Saturnalia in -which the Pariahs are the 
ofiS-ciating priests, and there are several 
other customs which are most easily 
intelligible on the supposition that 
the Pariahs are the representatives of 
the earliest inhabitants and original 
masters of the soil. In a recent com- 
munication from this venerable man he 
mites : ‘ My brother (Ool. 0. Elliot, 
O.B.) found them at Paipur, to be an 
important and respectable class of 
cultivators. The Pariahs have a sacer- 
dotal order among themselves. ’ 

The mistaken use of pariah, as 
synonymous with out-caste, has spread 
in English parlance over all India. 
Thus the lamented Prof, Blochmann, 
in his School Geography of India : 
“ Outcasts are called pariahs.” The 
name first became generally known in 
Europe through Sonnerat’s Travels 
(pub. in 1782, and soon after trans- 
lated into English). In this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both Prance and 
England, to its appearance in the Abbe 
Bay nab s famous Hist. FhilosopJiique 
des Etallissements dans les hides, for- 
merly read very widely in both coun- 
tries, and yet more perhaps to its use 
in Eernardin de St. Pierre’s preposterous 
though once popular tale, LaOkaumi^re 
Indiemie, whence too the misplaced 
halo of sentiment which reached its 
acme in the drama of Oasimir Dela- 
vigne, and which still in some degree 
adheres to the name. 

It should be added that Mr. 0. P. 
Brown says expressly, “ The word 
Faria is unknown” [mour sense?) “to 
all natives, unless as learned from us.” 
b. See Pariah-Dog. 

1516. “There is another low sort of 
Gentiles who live in desert places, called 
Pareas. These likewise have no dealings 
with anybody, and are reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody ; a 
man becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is excomm-unicated . . . They 
live on the imane {iname, i.e. ‘yams’), 
which are like the root of iucca or hatate 
found in the West Indies, and on other 
roots and wild fruits.” — Barbosa, in 
rnnsio, i. f. 310. 

hr.B. The word in the Spanish version 
transl. by Lord Stanley of Alderley is 
Fareni, in the Portuguese of the Lisbon 
Academy, Farcens. So we are not quite 


sure that Ptwms is the proper reading, 
though this is probable. 

1626. “ . . . The Pareas are of worse 
esteeme.”-— (If. Mcthold, in) Fiirckas, Pil- 
grimage, 553. 

,, . the -worst whereof are the 

abhorred Piriawes . . . they are in publike 
Justice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that I have seeiie.”— /6id. 998-9. 

1648. “ . . . the servants of the factory 

even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they are the most con- 
temned of all, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, he is compelled to be dipt 
in the water) who eat it freely.” — Van de 
Broecke, 82. 

1672. “ The Parreas are the basest and 
vilest race (accustomed to remove dung and 
all uncleanness, and to eat mice^ and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
I)eople.” — Baldaeiis (Germ, ed.), 410. 

1711. ‘ * The Company allow two or three 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a Parrear 
Peilow to keep all clean.” — Lockgcr, 20. 

„ “And there ... is such a resort 
of basket- makers. Scavengers, people that 
look after the buffaloes, and other Parriars, 
to drink Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them.” 
— Wheeler, 

1716. “A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Bight-hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.”’ — 
J6fd. 230. 

1717. “. . . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Plesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.” — 
Phillips, Account, &c’., 127. 

1726. “As for the separate genei^ations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli- 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, onB’’ 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, viz. : 

a. The Bramins. 

The Settreas. 

y- The Weynyas or Veynsyas. 

The Sudras. 

fc- The Perrias, whom the High-Butch 
and Danes call Barriars.” — Valentijn, Cho~ 
rom. 73. 

1745. “Les Parreas . . . sent regardds 
comme gens de la ifiiis vile condition, exclus 
de tons les honneurs et i:)r(5rogatives. Jus- 
ues-lh qu’on ne sgauroit les souffrir, ni 
ans les Pagodes des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des Jesuites.”— i. 71. 

1750. “ K. Es ist der Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselben nehmen die Parreyer-Weiber, 
machen runde Kuchen daraus, und weim 
sie in der Sonne genug getrocken sind, so 
verkauffen sie dieselbigen.^' Fr. OWunder! 
Ist das das Peuerwerk, das ihr hier halt?” — 
Madras, &c., Malle, p. 14. 


See Ooplah. 
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1770. ^‘The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parias, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of the people.” — 
Raynal^ Mist. &c., see ed. 1783, i. 63. 

,, “ The idol is placed in the centre 

of the building, so that the Parias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.” — Maynal (tr, 
1777), i. p. 57. 

1780. “If you should ask a common 
€ooly, or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, ‘the same as master, pariar-ca^i. ’ ” 
— Munrd's Narrative^ 28-9. 

1787. “. . . I cannot persuade myself 
that it is judicious to admit Parias into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. . 

— Col. Fullarton'^s View of English Interests 
in Indian 222. 

1791. “Le masalchi y courut pour 
allumer im flambeau ; mais il revient un 
13611 aprbs, pris d’haleine, criant: ‘N’appro- 
chez pas d’lci ; il y a un Paria ! ’ Aussitot 
la troupe effrayde cria : ‘ ITn Paria ! Un 
Paria ! ’ Le docteur, croyant que c’dtait 
quelque animal feroce, mit la main sur ses 
pistolets. ‘Qu’est ce que qu’un Paria?’ 
demanda-t-il a son porte-fian^beau.”— jB. de 
Bt. Piemi LOf Chcvumikre Indienne, 48. 

1800. “The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the Pmi- 
chum Bundum, would be beaten, were they 
to attempt joining in a Procession of any of 
the gods of the Brahmins, or entering any 
of their temples.” — Buchanan's Mysore, i. 
20 . 

c. 1805-6. “The Dubashes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Pariar Frengi. This 
reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long time, 
when we might with a great facility have 
assumed the respectable character of Glut- 
triya.'^ — Letter of Leyden, in Morton's Me- 
moir, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. “ Another great obstacle to the 

reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Parias in our 
Churches . . .” — Ld. Valentia, i. 246. 

1821. 

■“ Il est sur ce rivage une race fletrie, 

Une race etranghre au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitaller, 

Ab(3minable, impie, horrible au peuple 
entier. 

Les Parias ; le jour k regret les dclaire, 

La terre sur son sein les porte avec colbre. 

Eh bien ! mais je fremis ; tu vas me fuir 
X^eut-etre ; 

Je suis un Paria ...” 

Casimir Delavigne, Le Paria, 
Acte I., Sc. 1. 

1843. “The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse, Does all the good he 


can and loves his brother.”— Life 
of Dicicens, ii. 31. 

I 1873. “The Tamilas hire a Pariy a {Le. 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Badra Kdli sacrifices.” — ICiitel, in 
Ind. Ant., ii. 170. 

1878. “L’hypothbse la plus vraisem- 
blable, en tout cas la plus heureuse, est celle 
qui suppose que le norn x3ropre et special de 
cette race [Le. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] etait le mot ‘ paria ’ ; ce mot dont 
I’orthographe correcte est pareiya, derivd 
de par'ei, ‘ bruit, tambour.’ et k tr^s-bien, 
pu avoir le sens de 
la parole ’”(?) — Hovelacque et Vinson, Etudes 
de Linguistique, See., Paris, 67. 

1872. 

“ Fifine, ordained from first to last, 

In body and in soul 
For one life-long debauch, 

The Pariah of the north, 

The European nautch." 

Browning, Fifine at the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. See 
under* Hautch. 

The word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e.g. : 

1860. “We Europeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind compared with the poor 
pariahs.” — Max Havelaar, ch. vii. 

Pariah- Arrack. In tbe 17tb and 
18tb centuries this was a name com- 
monly given to the poisonous native 
sjnrit commonly sold to European sol- 
diers and sailors. 

1671-72. ‘ ‘ The unwholesome liquor called 
Parrier-arrack. . . — Bir W. Langhovne, 

in Wheeler, iii. 422. 

1711. “The Tobacco, Beetle, and 
Pariar Arstek, on which such great profit 
arises, are all expended by the Inhabi- 
tants.” — Loehyer, 13. 

1754. “I should be very glad to have 
your order to bring the ship up to Calcutta 
.... as .... the people cannot here 
have the opportunity of intoxicating and 
killing themselves with Pariar Arrack.” — 
In Long, 51. See Pool-Back. 

Pariah-Pog, s. The common owner- 
less yellow dog, that frequents all in- 
habited places in the East, is imiver- 
sally so-called by Europeans, no doubt 
from being a low-bred caste-less ani- 
mal; often elliptically ‘pariah’ only. 

1789. “ A species of the common 
cur, called a pariar-dog.” — J/ww’o, Narr. 
p. 36. 

1810. “The nuisance may be kex)t 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until She pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
the carcase to the shore.” — Williamson, V. 
M., ii. 261. 

1824. “The other beggar was a Pariah, 
dog, who sneaked down in much bodily 
fear to our bivouac.”— -He&cr (ed. 1844), i. 79. 
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1875. “Le Musulman qui va prier k la 
inosquee, mandit les parias honnis.”— JSei;. 
des Deux Mondes, April, 539. 

Pariah-Eite, s. The commonest 
Indian kite, Milvus Sykes, nn- 

takle for its great numbers, and its 
imimdenoe. “ They are excessively 
bold and fearless, often snatching mor- 
sels o:K a dish en roide from kitchen to 
hall, and even, according to Adams, 
seizing a fragment from a man’s ver^’’ 
mouth ’ ’ (J erdon ) . Compare quotation 
under Brabminy Kite. 

Parsee, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native country, and, re- 
taining their Zoroastrian religion, set- 
tled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Farsi, 
which Arabic influences have in more 
modern times converted into Farsi. 
The Portuguese have used both Parseo 
and F&rseo. Prom the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Fersee ; from the former doubtless we 
got Farsee, It is a curious example 
of the way in which diflerent accidental 
mouldings of the same word come to 
denote entirely different ideas, that 
Persian, in this form, in Western India, 
means a Zoroastrian fire-worshipper, 
whilst FatTii (see Panthay) a Burmese 
corruption of the same word, in Burma 
means a Mahommedan. 

e. 1328. “ There be also other pagan- 
folk in this India who worship fire ; 
they bury not their dead, neither do they 
burn them, but cast them into the midst of 
a certain roofless tower, and there expose 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These believe in two Pirst Pi’in- 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Grood, of Dark- 
ness and of Light. Jordanus, 21. 

1552. “In any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of the coming of such personages, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
as being (Parseos) Persians of the King- 
dom of Ormuz.” — Barros^ I. viii. 9. 

,, “. . . . especiallyafter these were 

induced by the Persian and Guzerati 
Moors [Mouros, Parseos e Chizarates) to be 
converted from heathen (Gentios) to the 
sect of Mahamed.” — Ib., 11. vi, 1. 

1616. “There is one set among the 
Gentiles, which neither burne nor interre 
their dead (they are called Parcees) who 
incircle pieces of ground with high stone 
wads, remote from houses or Eoad-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Bheetes, thus having no other Tombes but 


the gorges of rauenous Powles.”— in 
Purchas, ii. 1479. 

1630. “Whilst my observation was be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of Surrat, the iflace where I resided, 
another Sect called the Persees . . — 

Ford, Two Forraigne Sects. 

1638. “ Outre les Benjans il y a encore 
vne autre sorte de Payens dans le rqyaume 
de Gusuratte, qu’ils appellant Parsis. Ge 
sont des Perses de Pars, et de Chorasan.” — 
Mandelslo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648. “They (the Persians of India, i.e. 
Parsees) are in general a fast-gripping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Benyans 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and selling .” — Van Tioist, 48. 

1653. “ Les Ottomans apxjellent gueuure 
vne secte de Payens, que nous connaissons 
sous le nom d’adorateurs du feu, les Persans 
sous celuy dAtechperes, et les Indous sous 
celuy de Parsi, terme dont ils se nomment 
eux-mesmes .” — De la BouUage-le-Gouz, ed. 
1657, p. 200. 

1672. “Non tutti ancora de’^ Gentili sono 

d’ vna medesima fede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli Persian!, li quali si conoscono dal 
colore, ed adorano il fuoco ... In Suratte 
ne trouai molti . . . -P. F. Vincenzo 

Maria, Viaggio, 234. 

1673. “ On this side the W ater are people 
of another Offspring than those we have 
yet mentioned, these be called Parseys . . . 
these are somewhat white, and I think 
nastier than the Gentues . . . ” — Fryer, 
117. 

,, “The Parsies, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements; are 
known only about Surat.”— /6. p. 197. 

1689. “ . . . the Persies are a Sect very 
considerable in India . , . ” — Ovington, 
370. 

1726. “ . . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen, who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and Avho also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, espe- 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Yezd, 
and in Ispahan, They are commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, ‘but by 
the Persians Gaurs or Gehhers, and also 
Atech Peres or adorers of Eire.” — Valenti jn, 
iv. {Suratte) 153. 

1727. ‘ ‘ The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat and the adjacent Countries. They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians.”-- 
A. Ham. ch. xiv. 

1877. “ . . . en se levant, le Parsi, apres 
s’etre lav4 les mains et la figure avec I’urine 
du taureau, met sa ceinture en disant : Sou- 
verain soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahriman.’ 
— Darmesteter, Ormuzd et Ahriman, p. 2. 

Parvoe, Puryo, s. The popular 
name of the writer-caste in Western 
India, Frabhii or Parhhu, lord or chief 
(Skt. jp^ahhu), being an honorific 
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title assumed by tbe caste of Kayat^ or 
Kayasflia, one of tbe mixt castes wliicb. 
commonly furnisbed -wiiters. A Bom- 
bay term only. 

1548. ‘ ^ And to the Parvu of the Tenadar 
Mor 1800 reis a year, being 3 pardaos a 
month. . . — S. Botelhoy Tombo, 211. 

1809. “The Bramins of this village 
speak and write English ; the young men 
are mostly parvoes, or writers.’ —if ana 
Graham^ 11. 

1813. “These writers at Bomba^r are 
generally called Purvoes ; a faithful diligent 
class.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 156-157. 

1833. “Everjr native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether he be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purvoe, from several i^ersons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Friibhoe having 
been among the first employed as English 
writers at Bombay.” — Mackintosh on the 
Tribe of Mamoosies, p. 77. 

Pasador, s. A marlin-spike. Sea- 
Hind., from Port, passador, — EoebucJc. 

Pasei, Pacem, n. p. The name of 
a Malay State near the N.E. point of 
Sumatra, at one time predominant in 
those regions, and reckoned, with 
Malacca and Majapahit (the capital of 
the Empire of Java), the three greatest 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap- 
parently the Basma of Marco Polo, 
who yisited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c. 1292. “ When you quit the kingdom 
of Eerlec you enter ui)on that of Basma. 
This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the peojDle have a language of their own; 
but they are just like beasts, without laws 
or I’eligion.” — Marco Folo, Bk. iii. ch. 9. 

1511. “Next day we departed with the 
plunder of the caj^tured vessel, which also 
we had with us ; we took our course forward 
until we reached another port in the same 
Island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Pazze ; and anchoring in the said 
port, we found at anchor there several 
junks and ships from divers parts.” — .Em- 
poU, p. 53. 

1553. “ In the same manner he (Diogo 

Hopes) was received in the kingdom 
of Pacem . . . and as the King of Bedir 
had given him a cargo of pepper ... he 
did not think well to go further . . % in 
case . . . they should give news of his 
coming at Malaca, those two ports of Pedir 
and Pacem being much frequented by a 
multitude of ships that go there for car- 
goes.” — Barros, II. iv. 31. 

1726. “Next to this and close to the 
East-Point of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pasi (or Pacem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, | 


was one of the three greatest cities of the 
East . . . but now is only a poor open 
village with not more than 4 or 500 families, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages. — Fa- 
lentijn (v.) Sumatra, 10. 

1727. ‘ ‘ And at Pissang, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond Point, there 
is a fine deep Biver, but not frequented, 
because of the treachery and bloody dispo- 
sition of the Natives.” — A. Mam. ii. 125. 

Pat, s. A can or pot. Sea-Hind, 
from English. — Roebuck, 

Pataca, Patacoon, s. Ital. patacco ; 
Proyenc. patac ; Port, pataca and pa^ 
tagdo ; also used in Malayalam. 
A term, formerly much diffinsed, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Littre con- 
nects it with an old French word 
patard, a kind of small coin, “ dureste, 
origine inconnne.” But he appeps 
to have overlooked the explanation in- 
dicated by Volney( Voyage en Egijpte,drc. , 
ch. ix. note) that the name ahutdka (or 
corruptly bdtdka, see also Dozy Eng. 
s.v.) was given by the Arabs to certain 
coins of this kind with a scutcheon on 
the reverse, the term meaning ‘ father 
of the window, or niche ’ ; the scut- 
cheon being taken for such an object. 
Similarly, the pillar-dollars are called 
in modern Egypt ahu medfa\ ‘ father 
of a cannon ; ’ and the Maria Theresa 
dollar ahu tera, ‘father of the bird.’ 
But on the Bed Sea, where only the 
coinage of one particular year (or the 
modern imitation thereof, still struck 
at Trieste from the old die), is accepted, 
it is ahu nuMt, ‘ father of dots,’ from 
certain little points which mark the 
right issue. 

Patch, s. “ Thin pieces of cloth at 
Madras ’ ’ {Indian Vocahuhary, 1788). 
Wilson gives patch as a vulgar ab- 
breviation for Telug. pacJdchadamu, ‘ a 
particular kind of cotton cloth, gene- 
vallj 24 cubits long and 2 broad : two 
cloths joined together,’ 

Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also Putch, 
and Putcha 7 leaf, s. In Beng. pacha- 
pat. The latter are trade names of the 
dried leaves of a labiate plant allied 
to mint {Fogostemon patchouly, Pelle- 
tier). It IS supposed to be a cultivated 
Y&xietj oi Fogostemon Reyneanus, Ben- 
tham, a native of the Deccan. It is 
grown in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried fiowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, aye 
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.sold ill o^'e^y bazar in Hindustan. Tlie 
jKicIia-pdt is used as an ingre^ent in 
tobacco for smoking, as a kair-scent 
by women, and especially for stuffing 
mattresses and laying amongst clothes 
as we use layender. 

In a fluid form patchouli was intro- 
duced into England in 1844, and soon 
became very fashionable as a perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Eorbes Watson’s Nomenclature to be 
Bengali. Littre says the word pfdc/iotdi 
is patcliey-dhy^ ‘ feuille de patchey ’ ; 
in what language wo know not ; 
perhaps it is from Tamil pachclia^ 

■ ‘ green, ’ and Ma, elam, an aromatic 
perfume for the hair. 

1673. “ Note, that if the following Goods 
from Achecn hold out the following Bates, 
the Factor employed is no fux’ther re- 
sponsible. 

Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar ilaunds 7 20 sear F — 
Fryer, 209. 

Patcharee,Patcherry, Parcherry, 
s. In the Bengal Presidency, before 
the general construction of ‘married 
quarters’ by Government, patcharee 
was the name applied in European 
corps to the cottages which’ used to form 
the quarters of married soldiers. The 
origin of the word is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of pichchniCm, ‘the rear,’ 
because these cottages wero in rear 
of the barracks. But we think it most 
likely that the word was brought, hke 
many other terms peculiar to the 
British soldier in India, from Madras, 
and is identical with a term in use 
there, parclieTry or patclierry, which 
represents the Tamil paxaslC sheri, 
‘ a Pariah village,’ or rather the quar- 
ter or outskirts of a town or village 
where the Pariahs reside. 

1781. “ Leiirs maisons (c.-a-d. des Parkis) 
sont des cahutes oil un Iiomme pent a peine 
entrer, et elles ferment de petit.s village.^ 
qu’on appelle Paretcheris. ed. 

1782, i. 98. 

1878. “During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gang.s of scavengers 
were kept for the sole purjicse of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cleaning them.” 
— Report of Madras Municipality, j). 24. 

c. 1 880. ‘ ‘ Experience obtained in Madras 
some years ago with reconstracted par- 
cherries, and their effect on health, might 
be imitated possibly with advantage in Cal- 
cutta.”-— iZeporiJ hy Army Sianitary Com- 
mission. 


Pateca, S. Tliis word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon vulgaris, Schrader; 

OucurUta Oifmdhis, L.) It is from the 
Arabic al-hattikh or alAritfthli, F. 
Johnson gives this ‘ a melon, musk- 
melon. A 23iimpkin ; a cucurbitaceous 
j)lant . ’ W e presume this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature both vulgar and scientific is 
universal (see A. De Candolle, Orlgine 
des Plantes cidtivees. In Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) the word 
hutteehh is rendered explicitly ‘water- 
melon.’ We have also in Spanish 
alhadeca, which is given bj^ Dozy and 
Eng. as ‘ espcce de melon’ ; and we have 
the French pasteejue, which we believe 
always means a water-melon. De Can- 
dolle seems to have no doubt that the 
water-melon was cultivated in ancient 
Egyq3t, and believes it to have been 
introduced into the GriTeco-Eoman 
world about the beginning of our era ; 
whilst Hehn carries it to Persia 
from India, ‘ whether at the time of the 
Arabian or of the Mongol domination, 
(and then) to Greece, through the 
medium of the Turks, and to Eussia, 
though that of the Tartar States of 
Astrakan and Kazan.’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of essentially the same word 
in Spani.sh, we should have supposed to 
have been Portuguese long before the 
Portuguese establishment in India; yet 
the whole of what is said by Garcia 
De Orta is inconsistent vdth this. In his 
Colloqido XXXVI. the gist of the dia- 
logue is that his visitor from Europe, 
Euano, tells how he had seen what 
seemed a most beautiful melon, and how 
Garcia’s housekeeper recommended it, 
but on trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
stead of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that' at Din, and in the Balaghat, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with the 
flavour of the melons of Portugal ; but 
“those others which the Portuguese 
here in India call patecas ai'e quite 
another thing — huge round or oval 
fruits, with black seeds, — not sweet 
{doce) like the Portugal melons, but 
bland [sua/oe), most juicy and cooling, 
excellent in bilious fevers, and con- 
gestions of the liver and kidneys, &o.” 
Both name and thing are represented 
as novelties to Euano. Garcia tells him 
also that the Arabs and Persians call 
it latiec indi, i.e,, melon of India (F, 
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Jolinson gives ‘ hittlhli~i hincU^ tlie 
citrul ’ ; wMlst in Persian Mnduwdna 
IS also a word for ■water-melon,) but 
that tbe real Indian country name was 
calangari (Mabr. kdlingar, ‘a water- 
melon’). . Ruano tben refers to tbe 
httdiecas oi Gastille of wbicb lie bad 
beard, and queries if these were not 
tbe same as these Indian patecas, but 
Garcia says they are quite different. 
All this is curious as implying that 
the water-melon was strange to tbe 
Portuguese of that time (1563, see 
OolloquioSi f. 1411;. seqq.) ^ 

[A friend who has Burnell’s coj)y of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that be finds 
a note in tbe writing of tbe former on 
hafecco : “ i.e., tbe Arabic term. As this 
is used all over India, water-melons i 
must have been imported, by tbe | 
Mabommedans.” I believe it to be a 
mistake that tbe word is in use all over 
India. I do not think tbe word is ever 
used in Upper India, nor is it (in that 
sense) in either Sbakespear or Fallon. 
Tbe most common word in tbeN.W.P. 
for a water-melon is (P.) tarhuz, whilst 
tbe musk-melon is (P). hharbuza. 
And tbese_ words are so rendered 
from tbe Am respectively by Blocb- 
mann (see bis E. T. i. 66, “ melons . . . 
water-melons,” and tbe original i. 
67, hharbuza . . . iarhm^J^) But 
with tbe usual chaos already alluded to, 
we find both these words interpreted in 
F. Johnson as water-melon.’’ And 
according to Hebn tbe latter is called 
in tbe Slav tongues arbuz and in Mod. 
Greek KapTrovcrta, tbe first as well as 
tbe last probably from the TimMsb 
IctiTfuz, which has tbe same meaning, 
for this bard h is constantly dropt in 
modern pronunciation.* H. Y.] 


1598. . . tber is an other sort like 

Melon's, called Patecas or Angurias, or 
Melons of India, which are outwaifilie ot a 
darke greene colour; inwardlie white witn 
hlacke kernels; they are verie waterish ana 
hard to byte, and so moyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, but 
yet verie sweet and verie cold and tresh 
meat, wherefore manie of them ai’e eaten 
after dinner to coole men.” Linschotenf 
97 

c. 1610. “Toute la campagne est cou- 
verte d’arbres fruitiers . . . et d aibres de 
coton, de quantite de melons et de pateques, 
qui sent esphee de citrouilles de P/odigieiise 
grosseur . . — Fyrard de Laml, ed. 1079, 

j, A few pages later the word is 
written Pasteques.— 301. ^ , 

1673. “From hence (Elephanta) we saffed 
to the* Piitachoes, a Garden of Melons (Pu- 
tacho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Rats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bomhaim:'— Fryer, 76. 

Patel, Potan, s. The head-man of 
a village, having general control or 
village affairs, and forming tbe medium 
of communication with tbe officers ot 
government. In Mabr. patH, Hind. 
patel. Tbe most probable etym. seems 
to be frompa^ (Mabr.) ‘ a roll or regis- 
ter.’ Tbe title is more particularly 
current in territories that are or have 
been subj ect to tbe Mabrattas, ‘ ‘ and 
appears to be an essentially Marathi 
word, being used as a respectful title 
in addressing one of that nation, or a 
SMra in general” (I'Fi7so?0. The 
office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a government grant. Ibe title 
is not used in tbe Gangetic Provinces, 
but besides its use in Central and \V . 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a Hindustani 
word, though Monigar (Maniyakaram), 
adhihari, &c. , are tbe appropriate syno- 
nvms in Tamil and Malabar districts. 


We append a valuable note on this from Prof. 
Eobertvson Smith : 

The classical form of the Ar. word is InU 
iJcli. is a widely-spread vulgarism, indeed 

now, I fancy, nniversal, for 1 don’t think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced with an i. 

‘‘(2.) The term, according to the law-books, 
includes all kinds of melons (Lane) ; but practic- 
ally it is ai»i>lied (certainly at least in Syria and 
Pgypf) almost exclusively to the water-melon, nn- 
le!ssithas a limiting adjective. Thus the wild 
hlMiJdh'’ is the colocynth, and with other adjective.^ 
it'inay be used of very varioins cucurbitaceous 
fruits' (see examples in 'Dozy’s Suppt.). 

“ (3.) The biblical form is ddatt.ikh {e.g. Numbers 
xi. 5, where the E.V, has ‘melons.’) But this is 
only the ‘ water-melon ’ ; for in the Mishna it is 
distinguished from the sweet melon, the latter 
being named by a mere transcription in Hebrew 
letters of the Greek [xy^XoTrerroiv. Low justly con- 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the Syrians, for 
their name oipy differs slightly) got the sweet 
melon froin the Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 


1804. “The Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
the usual style of a Mahratta patel, keeps 
a band of plunderers for his ojra profit and 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
does not pay for the horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also. 
—Wellwgton, 27th March. 

1809. . • Pattels, or headmen.”— 

Loj'd Valentia, i. 415 . 

theWiave an old and probably true Semitic word. 
For 'batUkh Syriac has indicating that in 

literary Arabic the a has been changed to r, only 
to agi-ee with rules of grammar. populai 

pronunciation seems always to have ^ 

form, as popular usage seems always toha\e used 
the word mainly in its old specific memimg. The 
Bible and the Mishna suffice to refute Helm s mw 
(Of the introduction of the water-melon from Ind^ 
Old Kimhi, in his MiUol, illustrates the Hebrew 
wordFy the Spanish ludiecas:* 
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1814. “ At the settling of the jumma^ 
hundee, they pay their proportion of the 
village assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable to the patell.” — 
ForheSi Or. 418. 

1819. “ The present system of Police, as 
far as relates to the villagers may easily be 
kept up ; but I doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establishment be main- 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam- 
lutdar. The Potail’^ respectability and 
influence in his village must be kept up.”— 
Flphinstone, in Life, ii. 81. 

1820. “ The Patail holds his office direct 
of Grovernment, under a written obligation 
» . . which specifies his duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to ; and his perquisites, and the quantity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.” 
■—F. Coats, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Soc., iii. 183. 

1823. “ The heads of the family .... 

have purchased the office of Potail, or head- 
man.”-— Central India, i. 99. 

1826. “ The potail offered me a room in 

his own house, and I very thankfully ac- 
cepted it.” — P'lmd'iiranfj Hari, 241. 

1851. “This affected humility was in 
fact one great means of effecting his eleva- 
tion. When at Poonah he (Madhajee Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to be called 
Pateil. . .^'‘—Fraser, Mil. Mem. of Skinner, 
i. 33. 

1870. “ The Potail accounted for the 

revenue collections, receiving the perquisites 
and percentages, which were the accus- 
tomed dues of the office.”— /Sysims of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 

Patna, n. p. The chief city of 
Eahar; and the representative of the 
Falibotlira of the Greeks {Fataliputra) ; 
Hind. Fattana, ‘‘the city.” 

1586. Prom Bannaras I went to Pate- ' 
naw downe the riuer of Ganges . . . Pate- 
naw is a very long and a great towne. In 
times past it was a kingdom, but now it is 
vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great Mogor 
.... In this towne there is a trade of 
cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they carry from hence to Bengala 
and India, very much Opium and other 
commodities.”— jS. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 388. 

1616. ^'’Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very- 
large Provinces within it. Purl and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, and the other on 
the west side of the Kiver Ganges.”— 
ed. 1665, p. 357. 

1673. Sir William Langham .... is 
Superintendent over all the Factories on the 
coast of Coromandel, as far as the Bay of 
Bengala, and up Huygly Kiver . . . viz. 
Fort St. George, alias Maderas, Petti'polee, 
Mechlapatan, Gundore, Medapollon, Bahmre, 
Bengala, Huygly, Castle Buzzar. Pattanaw.” 
—Fryer, 38. 


1726. “ If you go higher up the Ganges 
to the IST. W. you come to the great and 
famous trading city of Pattena, capital of 
the Kingdom of Behar, and the residence of 
the Vice-roy ,” — Valent fn, y. 164. 

1727. “ Patana is the next Town fre- 
quented by Europeans . . . for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk. It produces also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that commodity.” — A. Ham. ii. 
21. 

Patola, s. Canarese and Mai®. 
paUttda, ‘ a silk-clotb.’ In the fonrtli 
quotation it is rather misapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (v. Comhoy). 

1.516. “ Coloiired cottons and silks which 
the Indians called patola.” — Barbosa, 184. 

1522. . Patolos of silk, which are 

cloths made at Cambaya that are highly 
prized at Malaca.”— Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 
714. 

1545. “. . . homems . . . encachados 
com patolas de seda.” — Finto, ch. clx. 
{Cogan, p. 219). 

1552. “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed 
with silk and cotton which they call pa- 
tolas.” — Castanheda, ii. 78. 

1614. . Patollas . . — Peyton, in 

Purchas, i. 530. 

Pattamar, Patimar, &c., s. This 
word has two senses : 

a. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occiu’s only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese. 

b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with one, two, or three masts, common 
on the west coast. This sense seems 
to be comparatively modern. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
kani patli’^mdr, ‘a courier.’* C. P. E., 
however, says that pattamar, applied to 
a vessel, is Malayal. signifying ‘ ‘ goose- 
wing.” 

a.-- 

1552. . But Lorenco de Brito, see- 

ing things come to such a jDass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Cananor) with 
troops chased him to the gates, he wrote to 
the Viceroy of the position in which he was 
by Patamares, who are men that make great 
journeys by land.”— Barros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Correa, 
Lendas, e. g. III. i. 108, 149, &c. 

1598. “ . . . There are others that are 
called Patamares, which serue onlie for 
Messengers or Posts, to carie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travaile by sea.” — Linschoten, 
78. 


* Molesworth’s Malir. Diet, gives liotli 'pateman 
and phatemdri for “ a sort of swift-sailing vessel, a 
pattyrmr,’* with the etym. “ tidings- hriiiger.” 
Pattd is tidings, hut the second part of the word 
so derived is not clear. 
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1606. “ The eight and twentieth, a Tat- 
temar told that the Governor was a friend 
to us only in shew, wishing the Portwjalls 
in our roome ; for we did no good in the 
Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy . , — Roger Hawes, in 

Purclias, i. 605. 

c. 1666. “Tranquebar, qui est eloigns? 
de Saint Thome de cinq joum^es d’un 
Courier k pid, qu’on aiDpelle Patamar.” — 
Thevenot, v. 275. 

1673. ‘‘After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from Port St. George 
made us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon.”— 36. 

1689. “ A Pattamar, i.e. a Foot Mes- 
senger, is generally employ’d to carry them 
(letters) to the remotest Bounds of the Em- 
pire.” — Ovington, 251. 

1705. “ Un Patemare qui est un homme 
du Pais ; c’est ce que nous appellons un 
exprds . . — Luillier, 43. 

1758. “Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our Jew merchant from 
Aleppo, by the way of the Desei't . . .” — 
Ives, 297. 

c. 1760. “Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
not only by sea, . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-messengers overland.”— i. 119. 

This is the last instance we have met of 
the word in this sense, which is now quite 
unknown to Englishmen. 

b. 

1600. “ . . , Escrevia que hum barco 

pequeno, dos que chamam patamares, se 
meteria . . — Lucena, Vida do P. F. 

Xavier, 185. 

1834. A description of the Patamars, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye’s 
paper on Indian coasting vessels, in vol. i. 
of the B. As. Soc. Journal. 

1860. “ Among the vessels at anchor lie 
the dows of the Arabs, the petamares of 
Malabar, the dhoneys of Coromandel. * /’ — 
Tennenfs Ceylon, ii. 103. 

Pattello, Patellae, s. A large flat- 
bottomed boat on the Ganges; Hind, 
jjateld. 

1685. “We came to a great Godowne, 
where . . . this Nabobs Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
great Patellos taking in their lading for 
Pattana.” — Hedges, Jan. 6. 

1860. “ The Putelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a very large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy-looking , 
piece of rusticity of probably . . . about 35 ■ 
tons burthen ; but occasionally they may be 
met with double this size.” — Colesworthy 
Grant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 6. 

Paillist, n. p. The Jesuits were 
eoinmonly so called in India, because 
their houses in that country were for- 
merly always dedicated to St. Paul, 


the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern reestablishment in India. 
They are still called PaoloUi in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567. “. . . e vi sono assai Chiese del 
padri di San Panic i quali fanno in quei 
luoghi gran profitto in conuertire quei 
popoli.” — Federici, in Ramus, iii. 390. 

1623. “I then went to the College of 
the Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, 
like that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at 
almost all the other cities of the Portuguese 
in India, is called San Paolo; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits.” — P. della 
FaPe, 27th April. 

c. 1650. “ The Jesuits at Goa are known 
by the name of Paulis ts ; by reason that 
their gx-eat Church is dedicated to St. Paul. 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in Europe, hut only a certain Bonnet, 
resembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.” — Tavernier, E. T., 77. 

1672. “ There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or Disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola . . — Bal- 
daeus. Germ., p. 110. 

In another passage this author says they 
were called Panlists, because they were 
first sent to India by Pope Paul III. But 
this is not the correct reason. 

1673. “ St. Paul’s was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa,^ from whence they 
receive the name Panlistins.”— Fryer, 150. 

c. 1760. “The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of 
Panlists, from their head church and con- 
vent of St. Paul’s in Goa.”— {rrose, i. 50. 

Patuicliway, s. A light kind of 
boat used on the rivers of Bengal ; like 
a large • dinghy (q.v.), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng. pansi, and pansol. 

c. 1760. “Ponsways, Guard-boats. 
6^rosc (Glossary). 

1780. “The Paunchways are nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with this difference, that the greatest 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.” — Hodges, Zd-^0. 

1790. “Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common pannchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masulipatain.” — Cal- 
cutta Monthly Review, i. 40. 

1823. . A panchway, or passage-boat 

. . . was a very characteristic and interesting 
ves.sel, large and broad, shaped like a 
snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and the 
middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches . . — Heher, ed. 1844, i. 21. 

1860. . .You may suppose that I 
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engage neither pinnace nor but that 

comfort and economy are sufficiently ob- 
tained by hiring a small hhouliyoi^ — or, what 
is more likely at a fine- weather season like 
this, a small' native punsoee, which, \yith a 
double set of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat.”— (7. Mural 

Life in Bengal, 10. 

Pawl, s. H. pah A small tent 
with two light poles, and steep sloping 
sides; no walls, 01' ridge-pole. 

1785. “Where is the great quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles.” — Tippod's 
Letters, p. 49. 

Pawn, s. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, pan, from the Sansk. parna, 
‘a leal? It is a Korth - Indian 
term, and is generally used for 
the combination of betS, areca-nut, 
lime, &c., which is politely offiered 
(along with otto of roses) to visitors, and 
which intimates the termination of the 
visit. This is more fully termed pawn- 
sooparie {supjarl t is Hind, for areca). 

161G. “The King giving mee many 
good words, and two pieces of his Pawne 
out of his Dish, to eate of the same he was 
eating. . . Sir T. Moe, in Farchas, i. 576. 

1673. “. . . it is the only Indian enter- 
tainment, commonly called Pawn. ” — Fryer, 
p. 140. 

1809. “ On our dex)arture pawn and roses 
were presented, but we were spared the 
attar, which is every way detestable.^’' — 
Lord Valentia, i. 101. 

Pawnee, s. Hind, pdm, ‘ water,’ 
The word is used extensively in Anglo- 
Indian compound names, such as blla- 
yati p ani , ‘ soda - water, ’ brandy- 
pawnee, Klmsh-bo pani (for European 
scents), &c., &c. An old friend, Gren. 
J. T. lloileau, E.E. (Bengal), contri- 
butes from memory the following 
Hindi ode to Water, on the Pindaric 
theme apLorrovfiev vdcop, orthe Thaletic 
one apxv de T&v rrdvTcov vdcop ! 

“ PM kua, jmni tal ; 

Pani ata, pfini dal ; 

Pani bagh, jpani ramna ; 

PM Ganga, pani Jamna ; 

P ani hahsta, pani rota ; 

PM jagta, pani sotaj 

Pani bap, x)ani ma ; 

Barii nam pM ka I ” 

See Budgerow and Boliah. 

t “ These leaves are jiot vsedto bee eaten alone, 
but because of their bitternesse they are eaten with 
a cei-taine kind of fruit, which the Malahars and 
Portugalls call Armn, the (rwsitrates and X>eca.a#ns 
Svparijs. . ”~In Piirchaa, ii. 1781. 


Thus rudely done into English ; 

“ Thou, Water, stor’st our Wells and 
Tanks, 

Thou fillest Gunga’s, Jumna’s banks ; 

Thou, Water, sendest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 

Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou, Water, 
w'eepest; 

Thou, Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sleepest ; 

— Father, Mother, in Thee blent, — 

Hail, 0 glorious Element ! ” 

Pawnee, Kalla. Hind. Kdld pum, 
i.e. ‘Black Whiter’; the name of 
dread by which natives of the interior 
of India designate the Sea, with es- 
pecial reference to a voyage across it, 
and to transportation to penal settle- 
ments beyond it. 

1823. “An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheettoo” (a famous Pin- 
dari leader), “told me he raved continually 
about Kala Panee, and that one of his 
followers assured him, when the Pindarry 
chief slept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
those dreaded words aloud. ’J — Sir J. MaL 
colm, Central India (2d ed.), i. 446. 

1833. “ Kala Pany, dark water, in allu- 
sion to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Natives to exprep transportation. Those 
in the interior |)icture the place to be an 
island of a very dreadful description, and 
full of malevolent beings, and covered with 
snakes and other vile and dangerous non- 
descript animals.” — Mackintosh, Aee. of the 
Tribe of Mamoosies, 44. 

Payen-ghaut, n.p. The country on 
the coast below the Ghauts or passes 
leading up to the table-land of the 
Deccan. It was applied usually on 
the west coast, bat the expression 
Carnatic Payen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low coun- 
try of Madras on the east side of the 
Peninsnla. From Hind, and Mahr. 
ghat, combined with Pers. pmn, 
‘below.’ 

1629-80. “ But {’Azam Kh;ln) found that 
the enemy having placed their elephants 
and baggage in the fort of Dlnirur, had the 
design of descending the Payin-ghat.”— - 
AhdiCl Hamid Lahori, in Mliot, vii. 17. 

1784. “ Peace and friendshqj ... . be- 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahauder, and their friends 
and allies, particularly including therein the 
Rajahs of Tanjore and Traven core, who are 
friends and allies to the English and the 
Carnatic Payen Ghaut. of Man- 
galore, in Munro's Narr., 252. 

1785. “ You write that the European 
taken prisoner^ in the P^en-ghaut .... 
being skilled in the mortar practice, you 
propose converting him to the faith .... 
It is known (or understood).” — Letters of 
Tippoo, p. 12. 
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Pecul, Bikol, s. Malay and Javan- 
ese 'pikul^ ‘ a man’s load.’ It is 
applied as the Malay name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 haiis (see Catty), 
called by the Chinese themselves 
sliih, and=133|- lb. avoird. 

1554. “And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cates and picos and taels^ 
provisions as well as all other things. ’’-—A. 
Nunes, 42. 

1613. “ Bantam Pepper yngarbled . . . 

was worth here at our comining tenne Tayes 
the Peccull which is one hundred cattees, 
making one hundred thirtie pound English 
subtiil.” — Saru, mPitrchas, i. 369. 

Pedir, n.p. The name of a port 
and state of the North coast of Suma- 
tra. Barros says that, before the esta- 
blishment of Malacca, Pedir was the 
greatest and most famous of the States 
on that island. It is now a place of 
no consequence. 

1498. It is named as Pater in the BoteiTo 
of Vasco da G-aiiia, but with very incorrect 
information. See p. 113. 

1510. “We took a junk and went to- 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pider . . . 
In this country there grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of Icuig pepper which is 
called Molagci, .... in this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Cat'hai .” — Varthenucj 233. 

1511. “ And having anchored before the 
said Pedir, the Captain G-eneral (Alboquer- 
qiie) sent for me, and told me that I should 
go ashore to learn the disposition of the 
peoide . . . . and so I went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending me into 
a country of enemies, — people too whose 
vessels and goods we had seized, whose 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed 
into a country where even among them- 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly he acted as caring little what became 
of me ! .... The answer given me was 
this : that I should tell the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and great in trade . « . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
to come and go in security .... that they 
were men and not women, and that they 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours ; and that if 
the General desired the King’s friendship 
let him give back what he had seized, and 
then his xieople might come ashore to buy 
and sell .” — 'hettev oi Qiov, da Emgoli, in 
ArcMv. Star. Ital., ^4:. 

1516. “ The Moors live in the seaports, 

and the Gentiles in the interior (of Su- 
matra). The principal kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir, Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not so strong 
or so fine as that of Malabar. Much silk 
is also grown there, but not so good as the 
silk of China.” — Barbosa, 196. 


1538. ‘ ‘Furthermore I told him ^ what 
course was usually held for the fishing of 
seed-pearl between and PuUo 

Quenim, which in time past were carried 
by the Bataes to Fazern and Pedir, and ex- 
changed with the Turks of the Straight of 
Mecqua, and the Ships of Jiidaa (see Judea) 
for such Merchandise as they brought from 
Grand CairoF — Pinto (in Cogan), 25. 

1553. “ After the foundation of Malaca, 
and especially after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Achem, which was then 
insignificant,, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account.” — Barros, iii. 
V. 1. 

1615. “Articles exhibited against John 
Oxwicke. That since his being in Peedere 
‘ he did not entreate ’ anything for Priaman 
and Tecoe, but only an answer to King 
James’ letter ; . . * — Sciinsbury, i. 411. 

„ “Pedeare.”— 15., p. 415. 

Peeada. See under Peon. 

Peenus, s. i.e. Hind. Plnm, A cor- 
ruption of Eng. pinnace, a name ^yhioh 
is applied to a class of budgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on the rivers 
of Bengal, for Euroi)ean nse. Roebuck 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
p'^hineez. 

1784. ‘ ‘ For sale ... a very handsome 
Pinnace Budgerow.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 45. 

Peepul, s. Hind, plpal, Sansk. pip- 
'pala, Ficus religiosa, L. ; one of the 
great fig-trees of India, which often 
occupies a prominent place in a village, 
or near a temple. 

The Pipal has a strong resemblance, 
in wood and foliage, to some common 
species of poplar, especially the aspen, 
and its leaves with their long footstalks 
quaver like those of that tree.* It is 
possible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poplar. No- 
thing would be more natural than that 
the Aryan immigrants, on first seeing 
this Indian tine, should give it the 
name of the poplar which they had 
known in more northern latitudes 
{popuUus, p>cbp‘pcl, &c,). Indeed, in 
Kumaon, atrue sp. of poplar 
ciliata) is called by the people gar- 
plpml {cpci. gliar, or -house ’-peepul?). 
Dr. Stewrart also says of this Fojndus : 
“This tree grows to a large size, occa- 
sionally’’ reaching 10 feet in girth, and 

Thi« trembling is popularly attributed to 
sidrits agitating each leaf. And hence pr<)bably 
the name of ‘ Devil’s tree ’ given it, according to 
Eheede, by Christians in Malabar.— /for?. MaL 
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from its leaves resembling those of the 
pipal . . . is frequently called by that 
name by plainsmen.” {Pmyah Plants ^ 
p. 204). A young ^leejpul was shown 
to one of the present writers in a gar- 
den at Palermo as populo delle Indie, 
And the recognized name of the peepul 
in Prench books appears to be peaplier 
delude. Col. Tod notices the resem- 
blance (Rajasthan, i. 80), and it appears 
that Yahl called itFicus popuUfolia,^ In 
Balfour’s Indian Cyclopaedia it is called 
by the same name in translation, ‘ the 
poplar-leaved Eig-tree.’ We adduce 
these facts the more copiously perhaps 
because the suggestion of the identity of 
the names pippcda and was some- 

what scornfully rejected by a very 
learned scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a quotation below. 

c. 1550. “ His soul quivered like a pipal 
leaf .” — Ramdyam of Tulsi Ids, by Grouse 
(1878), ii. 25. 

180G. “Au sortir du village un pipal 
eleve sa tete luajestueuse ... Sa nom- 
breuse posterity I’entoure au loin sur la 
plaine, telle qu’une armde de gdans qui 
entrelacent fraternellement leurs bras in- 
formes.” — Haafner, i. 149. 

This writer seems to mean a banyan. 
The peepul does not drop roots in that 
fashion. 

1817. “ In the second ordeal, an excava- 
tion in the ground .... is filled with a 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned ; his innocence, if he escapes un- 
hurt.”— (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826. A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peepul-tree, a short way 
off, where he appeared busy about some- 
thing, I could not well make out wh^it.” — 
Pandiirang JECari, 27. 

^ 1836. “ It is not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made war, and peace 
has been settled, to remain *in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree. Let not Younger Brother therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country.” 
—Letter from Court of China to Court of 
Am. See Mission to Am, jj. 265. 

1854. “ Je ne puis passer sous silence 

deux beaux arbres . . . ce sont le peuplier 
dindc a' larges feuilles, arbre repute sacr^ 
. . — Pallegoix, Siam, i. 140. 

1861. 

“ . . . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 

Shall shield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 

* See also Geograph, Ilagasine, ii. 50. 


And Oaryota droop her tearlike store 

Of beads; whilst over all slim Casua- 
rine 

Points ujowards, with her branchlets ever 
green, 

To that remaining Eest where Night and 
Tears are o’er.” 

Barrachpore Park, IWi Nov,, 1861. 

Peer, s. Pit, a Mahommedaii 
Saint or Beatus. But the word is used 
elliptically for the tombs of such per- 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that Wali (or Wely as it is 
often written), Imdmzdda, Shaikh, and 
Marabout (see under Adjutant), are 
often used in the same elliptical way 
in SjT^ia, Persia, Eg^^’pt, and Barbary 
respectively. "We may add that Nall 
(Prophet) is used in the same fashion. 

1665. ‘ ‘ On the other side was the G-arden 

and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
great conveniency and delight spend their 
lives there under the shadow of the mira- 
culous Sanctity of this Pire, -which they are 
not wanting to celebrate : But as I am al- 
ways very unhappy on such occasions, he did 
no Miracle that day upon any of the sick.” 
—Bernier, 133. 

1673. “Hard hy this is a Peor, or 
Burying place of one of the Prophe'ts, being 
a goodly monument.” — Fryer, 240. 

The following are examples of the 
parallel use of the other words named; 

Wali : 

1841. ‘‘The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, is towards the ’ivestern 
end.” — Robinson, Biblical Researches, iii. 173. 

,, “In many of the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will observe small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the so-called Welis, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.” — Baedeker's Egypt, 
Eng. ed., Pt. I., 150. 

Imamzada: 

1864. “We rode on for three farsakhs, 
or fourteen miles, more to another Imam- 
zadah, called Kafsh-giri . . ,''—Eastivick, 
Three Years' Residence in Persia, ii. 46. 

1883. “The few villages have 

numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
IDoplar and willow-trees and stunted mul- 
berries, and the inevitable Imamzadehs.” 
— Col. Beresford Lovett's Itinerary Notes of 
Route Surveys in Northern Persia in 1881 
and 1882, Proc. H. G. S. (N.S.) v. 73. 

Shaikh : 

1817. “Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the south, is a tomb called 
‘ Sh^eikh Baoud,’ standing on an ai^parent 
round hill resembling a barrow.” — Irby and 
Mangles, 304. 

ITabi : 

1856. “ Of all the points of interest 

about Jerusalem, none perhaps gains so 
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much from an actual visit to Palestine as 
the lofty peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west corner of the table-land. . . At 
present it bears the name of Kebi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition—now perpetuated by a mosque and 
tomb — that here lies buried the prophet 
Samuel.”— Falestine, 165. 

So also Habi-Fmw,? at Nineveh. And 
see Hebi-ifo wsa in De Bcmlcy, ii. 73. 

PegUj Ji* P* The name which we 
give to the Kingdom which formerly 
existed in the Delta of the Irawadi, 
to the city which was its capital, and 
to the British province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name is Bago, 
This name belongs to the Talaing 
language, and is popularly alleged to 
mean ‘ conquered by stratagem,’ to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The form 
Pegu, as in many other cases of our 
geographical nomenclature, appears to 
come through the Malays, who call it 
Paigu. The first European mention 
that we know is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as PwucO’-nm ; but Era Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (o. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Paigu, Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his transla- 
tor into English, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499). The Eoteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has PegHo, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kafir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
Caffer). Yarthema (1510) has Pego, 
and Giov. da Empoli (1514) Pec4 ; Bar- 
bosa (1516) again Paygu; but Pegu 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Barros, and so passed to us. 

1498. “Peguo is a land of Christians, 
and the King is a Christian ; and they are 
all white like us. This King can assemble 
20,000 fighting men, i.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants ; 
here is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on the main land he has many rubies and 
much gold, so that for 10 cruzados you can 
buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lac {lacra) Mid 
benzoin. . . — Moteiro, 112. 

1505. Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships ; one from 
Pegu with a rich cargo of lac (lacre), benzoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood; and they embarked on 
the ships with their people, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of 


rice, for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves.”— Coma, i. 611. 

1514. “Then there is Peeil, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
linoni (?)^ and perfect rubies, and these in 
great plenty ; they are fine men, tall and 
well limbed and stout; as of a race of 
giants. , . — Enipoli, 80. 

1541. See Bagou in E. M. Pinto under 
Peking. 

1542. . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Peguu to the said Port of Malaqua, 
from the Island of Qamatra and from within 
the Straits. . . ,^^—Titolo of the Portress 
and City of Malaqua, in Tomho, p. 105 in 
Suhsidios. 

1568. “ Concludo che non h in terra 
K-e di possaza maggiore del Re di Pegfi, 'per 
ciSche ha sotto di se venti Re di corona.” — 
Ces. Federici, in Bamus., iii. 394. 

1572. 

“ Olha o reino AiTactto, olha o assento 

De Pegu, que ja monstros povoaram, 

Monstros filhos do feo ajuntamento 

D’huma mulher e hum cao, que sos se 
acharam.” Camoes, x. 122. 

By Burton : * 

“ Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that; gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
wood. . . 

1597. “. . . I recommend you to be very 
watchful not to allow theTurks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Pegu nor 
yet from that of Achin {do Dachem) ; and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendshix^, and is treating in 
that sense.” — Despatch from the King to Goa, 
5th Eeb. InArchivoPort, Orient., iii. 

Pegu Ponies. These are in Ma dras 
sometimes termedelliptically Pegus, as 
Arab horses are ..-universally termed 
Arabs. The ponies were much valued, 
and before the annexation of Pegu 
commonly imported into India; less 
commonly since, for the local demand 
absorbs them. 

1880. “ Eor sale .... also Bubble and 
Squeak, bay Pegues.”— Mail, Eeb« 
19th. 

Peking, n. p. This name means 
‘ North-Court,’ and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in Ohina. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of OhingMz and Kublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 


* ** di linoni e perfetH nrhini perhaps should 
be **di 'bwni e perfetti.” 
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IChanbaligli {Camlaluo of Polo) to tlie 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
been since known as Nan-King or 
‘ South-Court.’ But before many year’s 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe^King accordingly. Its preparation 
for reoccupation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbury, in 
which we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 

1520. ‘‘ Thona^ Pires, quitting this pass, 
arrived at the Province of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, where 
the King dwelt, and spent in coming thither 
always travelling north, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the ’empire of this gentile Prince. He 
sent word to Thom^ Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatch his affair. This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 
part, because it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . F—Barros, III. vi. 1. 

1541. “This City of Pequin. . . is so 
Xirodigious, and the things therein so re- 
markable, as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . Por 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Itor/ie, or Constantinople, or Ve7iice, 
or JParis, or London, or Sevill, or Lisbon. 
... Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, Tam'is in Persia, Amadaba (Ama> 
dabad) in Cambay a, Bisnaga{r) in Narsin- 
gaa, Goura (Gouro) in Bengala, Ava in 
Chalen, Timplan in Calaminham, Martaban 
(Martavao) and Bag on in Pegu, Guimpel 
and Tinian in Biammon, Odia in the King- 
dom of Sorram, Passavan and Demch in the 
Island of Ja>va, Pangor in the Country of 
the Lequiens (no Lequio) Usangea (Uzagnb) 
in the Grayid Cauchin, Lancaona (Lagame) in 
Tm'tary, and Meaco (Mioco) mjappun . . . 
for I dare well affirm that all those same 
are not to be comjiared to the least x^art of 
the wmnderful City of Pequin. . .” — Pinto 
(in Cogan), p. 136 (orig. cap. cvii.). 

1614. “Richard Cocks writing from 
Perando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there ; but great waggons have been 
invented to go ux^on broad flat wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
their goods . . . the deceased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing wagons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paquiu.” 
— In Sainsbury, i. 343. 
im^. 

“from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temer’s 
throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings. . . P 

Paradise Lost, xi. 


Pelican, s. This word, iu its proper 
application to ih^Pelicanus onocrotalus, 
L., is in no respect peculiar to Anglo- 
India, though we may here observe 
that the bird is called in Hindi by the 
poetical name gagan-hlier, i,e,, ‘ Sheep 
of the Sky,’ which we have heard 
natives mth their strong propensity to 
metathesis convert into the equally 
appropriate GangaAolieri or ^ Sheep of 
the Ganges.’ The name may be illus- 
trated by the old term ‘ Cape-sheep’ 
applied to the albatross.* But Felkari 
is habitually misapplied by the British 
soldier in India to the bird usually 
called Adjutant (q.v.) We may re- 
member how Prof. Max Miiller, in his 
Lectures on Language, tells us that the 
Tahitians show resxDect to their sove- 
reign by ceasing to employ in common 
language those words which form part 
or the whole of his name, and invent 
new terms to supply their place. “ The 
object was clearly to guard against the 
name of the sovereign being ever used, 
even by accident, in ordinary conversa- 
tion. ”t Now, by an analogous xu’ocess, 
it is possible that some martinet, hold- 
ing the office of adjutant, at an early 
date in the Anglo-Indian history, may 
have resented the ludicrously appro- 
XDriate employment of the usual name 
of the bird, and so may have introduced 
the entirely inappropriate name of 
pelican in its place. 

It is in the recollection of one of the 
present writers that a worthy northern 
matron, who with her husband had 
risen from the ranks in the — ^th Light 
Dragoons, on being challenged for 
speaking of “ the pelicans in the 
barrack-yard,’^ maintained her cor- 
rectness, conceding only that “some 
ca’d them paylicans, some ca’d them 
audjutants.” 

1829. “This officer . . . on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) .... dis- 
covered a large beef-bone recently droi3ped 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This sergeant was a 
shrewdy fellow, and he immediately said, — 
‘Oh Sir, the pelicans have drox)X>ed it.’ 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormous bones ; and frequently when 


... great diversion is found . . . in fi ring 
balls at birds, particularly tlie. alhitross, a large 
sxjecies of the swan, coninionly seen within two or 
three hundred miles round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and which the Fi;eneli call Montons (Moutons) dii 
Cap.''—Munro’s Narrative, 13. The confusion of 
genera hero equals that mentioned in our article 
above, 

t 2nd series, 1864, p. 35 
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for them they drop them, so that 
this might very prolbahly have been the 
case. The moment the dinner-trumpet 
sounds, whole hocks of these birds pe in 
attendance at the barrack -doors, waiting for 
bones, or anything that the soldiers may be 
I)leased to thi’ow to them.”-— ilfm. of John 
Bhippf ii. 25. 

Penang*, n-p. This is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pe- 
ninsula of Malacca {Fulo Finang), 
which on its cession to the English 
(1786) was named ‘Prince of Wales’s 
Island.’ But this official stjde has 
again giyen way to the old name. 
Fmang in Malay signifies an areca-niit 
or areca-tree, and, according to Craw- 
furd, the name was given on account of 
the island’s resemblance in form to the 
fruit of the tree {vulgo^ the “betel- 
* nut”). 

1592. “Now the winter (q. v. ) coming vpon 
vs with much contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
Fulo Finaou (where by the way Is to be 
noted that Fulo in the Malaian tongue sig- 
nifieth an Hand) . . . where we came to 
an anker in a very good harborough be- 
tweene three Hands. . . This place is in 6 
degrees and a halfe to the Northward, and 
some fine leagues from the maine betweene 
Malacca and Pegu.” — Barker y in Hakluyt, 
ii. 589-590. 

Penang Lawyer, s. The popular 
name of ahandsome andhard (but some- 
times brittle) walking-stick, exported 
from Penang and Singapore. It is the 
stem of aminiature palm [Licuala amti- 
fida, Griffith). The sticks are prepared 
by scraping the young stem with glass, 
so as to remove the epidermis and no 
more. The sticks are then straight- 
ened by fire, and polished {Balfour), 

The name is popularly thought to 
have originated in a jocular supposi- 
tion that lawsuits in Penang were de- 
cided by the hx laculina. But there 
can be little doubt that it is a corrup- 
tion of some native term, and pinang 
llyar, ‘wild areca,’ may almost cer- 
tainly" be assumed to be the real name. 

1883. (But the book — an excellent one — 
is without date — ^more shame to the Re- 
liyioiis Tract Society which publishes it). 
“ Next morning, taking my ‘ Penang 
lawyer’^' to defend myself from dogs ...” 
— Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 14. 

Penguin, s. Popular name of several 
species of birds belonging to the 


“A Penang lawyer is a heavy walking-stick, 
.supposed to be so called frum its usefulness in 
settliug disjmtes iu Penang.”— A’ofe to the above. 


enera Aptenodgfes and Spheniscus, We 
aye not been able to ascertain the 
etymology of this name. It may be 
from the Port, pingue, fat. vSee Littre. 
He quotes Clusius as picturing it, who 
says they were called a g^inguedme. It 
is surely not that given by Sir Thomas 
Herbert in proof of the truth of the 
legend of Madoc’s settlement in 
America; and which is indeed implied 
60 years before by the narrator of 
Drake’s voyage ; though probably bor- 
rowed by Herbert direct from Selden. 

1578. “ In these Islands we found greate 
relief and plenty of good victuals, for in- 
finite were the number of fbwle which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanus 
tearmed them geese. . . .^’—Drake's Voyage, 
by F. Fletcher, Hak. Boc., p. 72. 

1593. ‘ ‘ The pengwin described. ’'—Hem- 
kins, V. to S. Sea, p. Ill, Hak. Soc. 

1606. “The Pengwines bee as bigge as 
oiir greatest Capons we have in England, 
they have no winges nor cannot flye . . . . 
they bee exceeding fatte, but their flesh is 
verie ranke. . . ."—Middleton, L B. 4. 

1609. “Nous trouvdmes beaucoup de 
Chies ie Mer, et Oyseaux qu’on appelle 
Penguyns, dont I’Escueil en estait quasi 
convert.” — Eoutnian, p. 4. 

c. 1610. . le reste est tout con- 

vert .... d’yne quantite d’Oyseaux nom- 
mez pinguy, qui font la leurs oeufs et leurs 
petits, et il y en a une quantity si prodi- 
gieuse qu’on ne s^auroit mettre . . . le pied 
en quelque endroit que ce soit sans toucher.” 
— Fyrard de Laval, i. 73. 

1612. “About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to David ap Oioen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Florida) ; 
and by probability these names of Capo de 
Briton in JVoi'umheg, and Pengwin in part 
of the Northern America, for a white rock, 
and a mhite-headed hird, according to the 
British, were relicks of this discovery.” — 
Selden, Notes on Drayton’s Folyolhion, in 
Works (ed. 1726), iii., col. 1802. 

1616.* “The Island called Pen-guin Is- 
land, probably so named by some Welsh- 
man, in whose Language Pen-guin signifies 
a white head; and there are many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very white 
heads, called Penguins.”— J'f?’?’?/, ed. 1665, 
p. 334. 

1638. “ . . . . that this j^eople (of the 
Mexican traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyage wit by many Bardhs and Genea- 
logists confirme it . . . . made more ortho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to 
birds, rivers, rocks, beasts, &c., as . . . Pen- 
gwyn, refer’d hj'' them to a bird that has 
a white head. . . F— Herbert, Some Yearcs 
Travels, &c., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the 
head is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be black ! But M, 
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Eoulin, (juoted by Littr^ maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to some short-winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry ^ if to be 
depended on, supports this view. 

1674. 

‘ ‘ So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by G-eometry , 

And were invented first from Engins, 

As Indkm Britom were fi*om Penguins.” 
lludibraSf Pt. I., Canto ii. 57. 

Peon, s. This is a Portuguese word 
peao (Span, peon) ; from pe, ‘ foot,’ 
and meaning ‘ a footman’ (also a.pazm 
at chess), and is not therefore a cor- 
ruption, as has been alleged, of Hind. 
]ivydda, meaning the same ; though 
the words are," of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the sense of ‘ a foot- soldier’ ; thence 
as ‘ orderly ’or messenger. The word 
Fiepoy was used within our recollection, 
pelhaps is still, in the same sense in the 
city of Bombay. The transition of 
meaning comes out j)lainly in the quo- 
tation from Ives. In the sense of 
‘ orderly ’ peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprassy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon is 
also used there. The word is likewise 
employed very generally for men em- 
ployed on police service (see Burk- 
undauze). 

The word had probably become un- 
usual in Portugal by 1600; for Manoel 
Correa, an early commentator on the 
Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks it necessarj’- to 
explain pioes by ‘ gente de pe.’ 

1503. “ The (^amorym ordered the sol- 
dier (piao) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his havingseen it.” — Correa, Lendas,!. i.421. 

1510. "‘So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Rumi), made him captain 
within the city (Goa), and outside of« it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou- 
.sand soldiers (piaes) from the Balagate. . . 

— ih., II. i. 51. 

1563. “ The pawn (piao) they call Piada, 
which is as much as to say a man who travels 
on foot.”— f. 37. 

1575. 

“ 0 Rey de Badajos era alto Mouro 
Con quatro mil cavallos furiosos, 
Innumeros pioes, darmas e de ouro, 
Guarnecidos, guerreiros, e lustrosos.” 

By Burton : Camoes, iii. 66. 

“The King of Badajos was a Moslem bold, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with ^old, 

whose polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 


1609. ‘’The first of February the Capi- 
taine departed with fiftie Peons. . . — TF. 
Finch, in Pu7'chas, i. 421. 

c. 1610. “Les Pions marclieiit apres le 
prisonnier, lid avec des corcles qu’ils tien- 
nent . — Pyrard de Lmxil, ii. 11. 

c. 1630. “The first of Becerthher, with 
some Pe-unes (or black Foot-boyes, who can 
pratle some English) we rode (from Swally) 
to Surat .” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 35. 

1666. . siete cientos y treinta y 

tres mil peones. Farm y Sousa, i. 195. 

1673. “The Town is Tvalled udth Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons.” — Pry 67% 29. 

„ “ . . . . Peons or servants to wait 

on us.” — Ib. 26. 

1687. “ Ordered that ten peons be sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . . . and enquire 
all the way for goods driven ashore.” — In 
Wheeler, i. 179. 

1689. “ At this Moors Town, they got a 
Peun to be their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Penns are some 
of the Gentous or RasKboiits, who in all 
places along the Coast, especially in Sea- 
port Towns, make it their business to hire 
themselves to wait upon Strangers.” — 
Bampier, i. 508. 

,, “A Peon of mine, named Gonal, 
walking abroad in the Grass after the 
Rains, was unfortunately bit on a sudden 
by one of them ” (a snake). — Ovin{/i07i, 260. 

1705. . pions qui sont ce que nous 

appellons ici des Gardes. . . — Luillw*, 
218. 

1745. “Dhs le lendemain je fis assem- 
bler dans la Forteresse oh je derneurois en 
qualitd d’Aumonier, le Chef des Pions, chez 
qui s’dtaient fait les deux manages.” — 
Hovbert, Mdm., Hi. 129. 

1746. “ As the Nabob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by De la Bourdon- 
nais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Ouddalore. . . 

Ome, i. 81. 

c. 1760. “ Peon. One who waits about 
the house to run on messages ; and he com- 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash Sb krese, and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and is your body- 
guard.”— Jrcs, 50. 

1763. “ Europeans distinguished these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peons.”— Ome i. 80,’ ed. 1803. 

1772. Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pnne; but this is evidently iffio- 
netic. 

c. 1785. . Peons, a name for the 

infantry of the Deckan.” — Carraecioli’s L. 
of Clive, iv. 563. 

1780-90. “I sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . , . They were put under 
charge of the common peon. These people 
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were often absent 18 months. On one occa- 
sion my servant Maiioo.. . after a twelve- 
month’s absence returned ... . in appear- 
ance most miserable ; he unfolded his gir- 
dle, and produced a scrap of paper of small 
dimensions, which proved to be a banker’s 
bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, — his 
own i:)ay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When i left India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 
to my agents as faithful an account of the 
produce as he would have done to myself. 

, . . F—Hon. E. Lindsay i in Lives of 
Lindsays, iii. 77. 

1842. . . he was put under arrest 

for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but who was obeying the orders 

he received from Captain . The Major 

General has heard it said that the supre- 
macy of the British over the native must 
be maintained in India, and he entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice.”— ercn-. Orders, ct'c., 
of Sio* Gh. Napier, p, 72. 

1873. “Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually 
a i:)leader before an English Judge in a 
populous city.” — Saturday Eeview, May 31, 

p. 728. 

Pepper, s. The original of this 
word, Sansk. pippcdi, means not the 
ordinary pepper of commerce (‘black 
pepper ’) but long pepper, and the Sans- 
krit name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pepper plants, 
which have sometimes been classed 
in a different genus (Ohavtca)^ from the 
black pepper, was at one time much 
cultivated. There is still indeed a con- 
siderable export of long pepper from 
Calcutta ,* and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mention edhy Pliny, as well as white and 
black pepper ; the three varieties still 
known in ti’ade, though, with the kind 
of error that has persisted on such sub- 
jects till quite recently, he misappre- 
hends their relation. The proportion 
of their ancient prices will be found 
in a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans- 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, the staple of export, at an 
early date, as will he seen from the 
quotations. Fippalionula, the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmacopoeia, is pro- 
bably the TTETTepem pi^a of the ancients 
{Boyle, p. 86). 

We may say here that Black pepper 
is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, Fiper nigrimi, L., indigenous iu 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 


and thence introduced into tlie Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungency. It comes 
chiefly rid Singapore from the Dutch 
settlement of Ehio, hut a small quan- 
tity of fine quality comes from TelH- 
cherry in Malabar. 

Long pepper is derived from two 
shrubby plants, Fiper officinarum, 
O.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Fipei' longum, L., indigenous in 
Malabar, Ceylon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Philippines. Long pepper is 
the fruit-spike gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe. * All these kinds 
of pepper were (as has been said) 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A.D. “ The comes or graines . . . 
lie in certaine little hiiskes or cods . . . If 
that be plucked from the tree . before they 
gape and open of themselves, they make 
that spice which is called Long pepper ; 
but if as they do ripen, they cleave and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
the white pepper : which afterwards beeing 
parched in the Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith riveled 
also . . , Long pepper is soone sophisticated, 
with the sen vie or miistard seed of Alex- 
andria : and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Eoman deniers. The white costeth seven 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold after 
foure deniers by the pound.” — Pliny, tr. by 
Phil. Holland, Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80-90. “ And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrum . . . 
The Pepper is brought (to market) here, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near these marts, that which is called Kot~ 
tonarikeP — Periplus, f 56. 

c. A.D. 100. “The Pepper-Tree (TreVepc 
SevSpop) is related to grow in India ; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling pods ; and this long 
pepper has within it (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to be the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts fortli a cluster bearing the 
berries such as we know them. ^But those 
that are like unripe grapes, which consti- 
tute the white pepper, serve the best for 
eye-remedies, and for antidotes, and for 
theriacal potencies.” — Lioscorides,Mat, Med, 
ii. 188. 

c. 545. “ This is the Pepper- tree ” (there is 
a drawing). “ Every jjlant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.” — Gosmas, Book xi. 


* Haribury arid Flilchiger, Pharmacographia. 
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c. 870. “ The mariners say every bunch 

of pepper has over it a leaf that shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases the 
leaf turns aside ; if rain recommences the 
leaf again covers the fruit. ” — IhiKhurdddba, 
mJotirn.As., Ser. vi., tom. v., 284. 

1166. “ The trees which bear this fruit 

are planted in the fields which surround 
the towns, and every one knows his planta- 
tion. The trees are small, and the pepper 
is originally white, but when they collect it 
they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it j it is then exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it becomes of a black colour,” 
— Eahhi Benjamin, in Wright, p. 114. 

G. 1330. “ L’albore che fa il pepe^ e fatto 
come I’elera che nasce su per^gli muri. 
Questo pepe sale su per gli arbori che I’uo- 
mini piantano a modo de I’elera, e sale sopra 
tiitti li arbori pih alti. Questo pepe fa rami 
amododeiruve; . . . e mature si lovendemiano 
a modo de I’uve e poi pongono il pepe al sole 
a seccare come uve passe, e nulla altra cosa 
si fa del pepe.” — Odoric, in Cathay, App. 
xlvii. 

Pergunnall, s. Hind, parganct, a 
subdivision of a ‘District’ or Zilla 
(q. T.). 

c. 1500. “ The divisions into sdhas and 
parganas, which are maintained to the 
present day in the province of Tatta, were 
made by these people” (the Samma Dy- 
nasty). — Tdrikh4‘Tctkiri, in Elliot, i. 273, 

1535. “Item, from the 3 praguanas, 
viz., Anzor, Cairena, Panchenaa 133,260 
fedeasF — S. Betel ho, Tomho, 139. 

1812. “A certain number of villages 
with a society thus organised, formed a per- 
gunnah.”— Report, 16. ■ 

Pergfunnahs, The Twenty-four, 
n.p. The official name of the District 
immediately adjoining and inclosing, 
though not administratively including, 
Calcutta. The name is one of a cha- 
lucter very ancient in India and the 
East. It was the original ‘Zemin- 
dary of Calcutta ’ granted to the Eng- 
lish Company by a ‘Subadar’s Per- 
wana ’in 1757-58. This grant was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Great Mogul 
as an unconditional and rent-free laff- 
liire(q.v.). ^ 

The quotation from Sir Bichard 
Phillips’s Million of Facts, illustrates 
the development of “ facts” out of the 
moral consciousness. The book con- 
tains many of equal value. An ap- 
proximate parallel to this statement 
would be that London is divided into 
Seven Dials. 

1765. “The lands of the twenty-four 
Purgunnahs, ceded to the Oomi)any by 
the treaty of 1757, which subsequently be- 


came Colonel jagghier, w'ere rated on 
the King’s books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees.” 
“ JSolwell, Hist Events, 2nd ed. , p. 217. 

1812. “ The number of convicts con- 

fined at the six stations of this division 
(independent of Eillah Twenty-four per- 
gunnahs) is about 4,000. Of them pro- 
bably nine-tenths are daepits. Re- 

port, 559. 

c. 1831. “ Bengal is divided in 24 Per- 
gunnahs, each with its judge and magis- 
trate, registrar, &c.” — Sir R. Phillips, 
Million of Pacts, stereot. ed. 1843, 927. 

Peri, s. This Persian word for a 
class of imaginary sprites, rendered 
familiar in the verses of Moore and 
Southey, has no blood-relationship 
with the English Fairy, notwithstand- 
ing the exact compliance with Grimm’s 
Law in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from par, 
‘a feather, or wing; ’ therefore ‘the 
winged one ; ’ whilst the genealogy of 
fairy is apparently Ital. fata, French 
fee, whence f eerie (“fay-doni”) and 
thence fairy, 

1800. 

“Prom cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves, 

That with such perfumes fill the breeze 
As Peris to their Sister bear, 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives.” Thalaba, vi. 24. 

1817. 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 

Her soul is sad— her wings are weary.” 

Moore, Paradise and the Peri, 

Persaim, n.p. This is an old form 
of the name of Bassein (q.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (e.g.) in Milbnrn, ii. 281. 

1759. “ The Country for 20 miles round 
Persaim is represented as capable of pro- 
ducing Bice, sufficient to supply the Coast 
of Choeomandel from Pondicheinj to Ma~ 
suUpatamP — Letter in Dalrymple, i. 110. 
Also in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 1754, 

1795. “ Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to be presented, in return for 
those brought from hT^rais, he ref erred the 
deputy . . . to the Hbrman Governor of 
Persaim for a ratification and final adjust- 
ment of the treaty.”-— p. 40. 

But this author also uses Bassien {e.g. 32), 
and “ Persaim or Bassien ” (39), which alter- 
natives are also in the chart by Ensign 
Wood. 

Persimmoil, s. This American name 
is applied to a fruit common in China 
and J apan, which in a dried state is 
imported largely from China into Tibet. * 
The tree is the Diospyros halzi, L. fil., a 
species of the same genus which pro- 
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duces ebony. Tlie word is properly 
tbe name of an American fruit and 
tree of tbe same genus {F. mrcjinicvna)^ 
also called date-plum, and, according 
to tlie Dictionary of Worcester, belonged 
to tbe Indian language of Virginia. 

1878. “The finest fruit of Japan is the 
KakioT persimmon {Fmpyms Ah/w), a large 
golden fruit on a beautiful tree.”— Miss 
Bird’s i, 234. 

Perumbaiieioii, n.p. A town 14 m. 
jCST.W, of Conjeveram, in the district 
of Madras. 

The name is perhaps perum^Akam^ 
^ big village.’ 

Pescaria, n.p. The Coast of Tin- 
nevelly was so called by the Portu- 
guese, from the great pearl ^ fishery^ 
there. 

1600. “ There are in the Seas of the 
Past three principal mines where they fish 
pearls . . . The third is between the Isle 
of Oeilon and Cape Comory, and on this 
account the Coast which runs from the said 
Cape to the shoals of Ramanancor and 
Man^r is called, in part, Pescaria . . . ” — 
Lucem, 80. 

1615. lam nonnihil de or^ Piscarii 
dicamus quae iam inde a proniontorio Com- 
morino in Orientem ad usque breuia Bam- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod hand procul 
inde celeberrimus, maximus, et copiosissiinus 
toto Oriente Margaritarum piscatus insti- 
tuitur . . — Jarric, Tkes., i. 445. 

1710. “ The Coast of the Pescaria of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camorim to the Isle of Manar, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.”— Orient Con- 
quistf i. 122. 

Peshawiir, n.p. Peshawar, This 
name of what is now tbe frontier city 
and garrison of India towards Kabul, 
is sometimes alleged to have been 
given by Akbar, But in substance the 
name is of great antiquity, and all 
that can be alleged as to Akbar is that 
be is said to bave modified tbe old 
name, and that since bis time tbe pre- 
sent form bas been in use. A notice 
of tbe change is quoted below from 
G-en, Ounningbam ; we cannot give tbe 
authority on which tbe statement 
rests. Peshawar could hardly be called 
a frontier town in tbe time of Akbar, 
standing as it did according to tbe 
administrative division oithe Ain, about 
tbe middle of tbe Suba of Kabul, which 
included Kashmir and all west of it. 
We do not find that tbe modern 
form occurs in tbe text of tbe Am 


as published by Prof. Blocbmami. 
In the translation of tbe Tabakat-i- 
Akbari of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (died 
1594-5), in Elliot, we find the name 
transliterated variously FesJuiwar (v, 
448), ‘Farshdivar (293), Parshor (423), 
Fershor (424). We cannot doubt that 
the Chinese form Folausliain Pab-bian 
already expresses tbe name FamsM- 
war, or Farshatoar, 

c. 400. “ From Gandhara, going south 4 
days’ journey, we arrive at the country of 
Po-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country.” — Fah-liian, by Bectl, p. 34. 

c. 630. “The Kingdom of Kien-to-lo 
(Gitndh^ra) extends about 1000 U from E. to 
W. and 800 li from S. to N. On the East 
it adjoins the river Sin (Indus). The capital 
of this country is called Pu-lu-ska-pu-lo 
(Purashapura) . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, ruined and abandoned ; 
full of wild i^lants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . , .” — Hwen Fsany, 
PU, Bond., ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001. “On his (Mahmild’s) reaching 
Pnrshaur, he pitched his tent outside the 
city. There he received intelligence of the 
bold resolve of Jaip41, the enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer opposition.” 
— AV-UtU, in Elliot, ii. 25. 

c. 1020. “ The aggregate of these waters 
forms a large river oi^posite the city of 
Parsbawar.” — Al-Birmil, in Elliot, i. 47. 
See also 63. 

1059. “ The Amir ordered a letter to be 
despatched to the minister, telling him * I 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
pass the winter in Waihind, and Marminjlra, 
and BarsMr . . — Baikaki, in Elliot, ii. 

150. 

c. 1220. ‘‘Farshabur. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation is Barshawur, A large tract 
between Ghazna and Lahor, famous in the 
history of the Musulman conquest.” — Fa- 
kut, in Barbier de Meyna7'd, Diet de la 
Perse, 418. 

1519. “We held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plunder the country of 
the Aferidi Afghans, as had been propo.sed 
by Sultan Bayeztd, to fit up the fort of 
Pershawer for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it.” — 
Baber, 276. 

c. 1555. * ‘We came to the city of Pursha- 
war, and having thus fortunately passed 
the Kotal we reached the town of Joshaya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the size 
of a small elephant.”— Ali, in J. As., 
Ser. i, tom. ix, 201. 

c. 1590. “Tuman Bagram, which they 
call Parsbawar ; the springhere is a source 
of delight. There is in this place a great 
place of worship which they call Gorkhatri, 
to which people, especially Jogis, resort' 
from great distances.” — Ain (orig.), i. 592. 
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1783. “ Tlie hecat of PesliOTir seemed to 
me more intense, than that of any country 
I have visited in the upper parts of India. 
Other ijlaces may be warm; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen ; but 
at Peshour, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost inflammable.” — Cf. 
Forster^ ed. 1808, ii, 57. 

1863. “ Its present name we owe to Ak- 

bar, whose fondness for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parashawara, of 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peshawar, or the ‘frontier town.’ Abul 
Fazl gives both names. — Cunningham, 
Arch. Reports, ii. 87. 

Peshcubz, s. A fonn of dagger, the 
blade of which has a straight thick back, 
whilst the edge curves inwardly from 
a broad base to a very sharp point. 
Pers. pesh^Jcabz, ‘fore-grip.’ The 
handle is usually made of sMrmaln, 

‘ the white bone (tooth?) of a large ce- 
tacean;’ probably morse-tooth, which 
is repeatedly mentioned in the early 
English trade with Persia as an article 
much in demand [e.g. see Sainsbiiry, 
ii. pp. 65, 159, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, etc.). 

Peshcush, s. Pers.pes7i-^as/i. Wil- 
son interprets this as literally ‘first- 
fruits.’ It is used for an ofiering or 
tribute, but with many specific and 
technical senses which will be found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture ; a quit-rent, a 
paimient exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted; sometimes a present 
to a great man, or (loosely) fortheordi- 
aiary government demand on land. 

1673. “Sometimes sending Pishcashes 
of considerable value.” — Fryer, 166. 

1675. “ Being informed that Mr. Mohun 
had sent a Piscash of Pei-sian Wine, Cases 
of Stronge Water, &c. to ye Great Governour 
of this Oountrey, that is 2c7. or 3d. pson in 
ye kingclome, I went to his house to speake 
abt. it, when he kept me to dine with him.” 
—Packk's Diary, MS.' in India Office. 

1689. “ But the Pishcushes or Presents 
expected by the N'abohs and Omrahs retarded 
our Inlargement for some time notwith- 
standing.” — Ovington, 415. 

1761. “I have obtained a promise from 
his Majesty of his royal confirmation of all 
your possessions and priviledges, provided 
you pay him a proper pishcush . . . — 

Alajor Oarnac to the Governor and Council, 
in Van Sittart, i. 119. 

1811. “By the fixed or regulated sum 


F Gladwin does in his translation; but see 
"above. "" 


. . . . the Sultan . . . means the Paish- 
cush, or tribute, which he was bound by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Poonah ; but which he does not think 
proper to . . . designate ^by any term 
denotive of inferiority, which the word 
Paishcush certainly iB.^^—Kirhpatrich, Note 
on Tipijoo’s Letters, p. 9. 

PeshL-kbana and Pesb-kliidmat, ss. 
Pers . ‘ Eore-service. ’ The tents and 
accompanying retinue sent on over- 
night, during a march, to the new 
camping ground, to receive the master 
on his arrival. A great personage 
among the natives, or among our- 
selves, has a complete double establish- 
ment, one portion of which goes thus 
every night in advance. 

1665. “When the King is in the field, 
he hath usually two Cam^Ds ... to the end 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at the 
place design’d to encamp at : And ’tis there- 
fore that they are called Peiche-kanes, as 
if you should say, Houses going before ...” 
— Bernier, 115. 

Peshwa, s. from Pers. ‘ a leader, a 
guide.’ The chief minister of the 
Slahratta power, who afterwards, sup- 
planting his master, the descendant of 
Sivaji, became practically the prince 
of an independent state and chief of 
the Mahrattas. The Peshwa’s power 
expired •with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, Baji Eao, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with du jagir under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitar, nearCawnpoor, till 
January, 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nana Sahib. 

Mrw 0. P. Brown gives a feminine 
peshwm: “ The princess Ganga Bai was 
FesJmm of Piirandhar.” (MS. notes.) 

1673. “ He answered, it is well, and 

referred our Business to Moro Pundit his 
Peshua, or Ohaucellour, to examine our 
Articles, and give an Account what they 
were.” — Fryer, 7^ > 

1803. “ But how is it with the Peshwahl 
He has no minister; no person has in- 
fluence over him, and he is only guided by 
his own caprices.” — Wellington Desp. (ed. 
1837} ii. 177. 

In the following passage (qitando^ 
quidem dormitans) the Great Duke Had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 

1841. “If you should draw more troops 
from the Establishment of Port St. George, 
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you will have to place itnder arms the 
subsidiary force of the Kizam, the Peish- 
wah, and the force in Mysore, and the dis- 
tricts ceded by the Mzam in 1800-1801.” — 
Letter from the B. of Wellington, in Ind, 
Adm, of Lord EUenhorough, 1874. (Bee. 
29th.) 

The Buke was oblivious when he spoke of 
the Peshwa’s Subsidiary Force in 1841. 

Petersilly, s. THs is tbe name by 
•wMcb * parsley ’ is generally called in 
N, India. We have beard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absurd cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for ‘parsley,’ 
viz., petersilie, from the Lat. petro- 
selinnm, of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
persil. In the A.rabic of Avicenna the 
name is given as fatrasilitn. 

Fettah, s. Tamil, p^taL The ex- 
tramural suburb of a fortress, or the 
town attached and adjacent to a for- 
tress. The pettah is itself often sepa- 
rately fortified ; the fortress is then its 
citadel. The Mahratti peth is used in 
like manner, The word constantly 
occurs in the histories of war in 
Southern India. 

1630. “’Azam Kh^n, having ascended 
the Pass of Anjan-dddh, encamped 3 kos 
from Bh^rdr. He then directed Multafit 
."Kh^n . , . to make an attack upon . . . 
Bhardr and its petta, where once a week 
people from all parts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling,” 
— Abdul EfaiMd, in Elliot, vii, 20. 

1763. “The pagoda served as a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 
every town contiguous to a fortress.” — 
Orme, i. 147, ed. 1803. 

1791. “ . . . The petta or town (at Ban- 
galore) of great extent to the north of the 
fort, was surrounded by an indifferent ram- 
part and excellent ditch, with an interme- 
diate berm . . . planted with impenetrable 
and well-grown thorns. . . Neither the fort 
nor the petta had drawbridges.” — Wilks, 
Hist Sketches, iii. 123. 

1803. “ The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram- 
part.”— WZwi/yioJi, ii. 193, ed. 1837. 

1809. “I passed through a country little 
cultivated . . .^ to Kingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently well filled with inhabitants.” — 
Ld. Vakntia, i. 412. 

1839. “The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was ‘ a horrid place — quite native !’ 


and advised me never to go into it; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious— really quite 7iative”-~Letters from 
Madras, 289. 

Pial, s. A raised platform on which 
people sit, usually under the vei*anda, 
or on either side of the door of the 
honse. It is a purely S. Indian word, 
and partially corresponds to the N. 
Indian chahfdra (see chabootrah). 
Wilson conjectures the word to be 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portugnese^oyo and (Span, poyo), 

‘ a seat or bench.’ This is again, ac- 
cording to Diez (i. 326) from the Latin 
podium, a projecting base, a balcony. 
Bluteau explains poyal as ‘ steps for 
mounting on horseback ’ {Bcotice, ^ ‘ a 
louping-on stone ’). The quotation 
from Mr. Q-over describes the S. Indian 
thing in full. 

1553. “. . . paying him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on a poyal.” — Castanheda, 
vi. 3. 

^ 1578. “In the public square at Goa, as 
it was running furiously along, an infirm 
man came in its way, and could not escape ; 
but the elephant took him np in its trunk, 
and without doing him any hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.” — Acosta, Ib'actado, 432. 

1602. “The natives of this region who 
are called laos, are men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in passing along the 
street becomes aware that any one of 
another nation is on a poyal, or any place 
above him, if the person does not imme- 
diately come down, . . . until he is gone by, 
he will kill him.” — Couto, IV. iii. 1. 

1873. “Built against the front wall of 
every Hindu house in Southern India ... 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad. 
It extends along the whole frontage, except 
where the house-door stands . . . The posts 
of the veranda or pandal are fixed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform : for the base- 
ment of the house is' generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging'-place 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a couch for the night ... There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the beggar xdies his trade, and 
the Yogi sounds his conch ; there also the 
members of the household clean their teeth, 
amusing themselves the while with belches 
and other frightful noises . . . .” — Pyal 
Schools in Madras, by E. C. Gover, in Ind. 

Pice, s. Hind. a small coi>per 
coin, which nnder the Anglo-Indian 
system of currency is | of an anna, 
^ of a rupee, or somewhat less than | 
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of ii fartliing. Fice is used slangisHy 
for money in general. 

By Act XXIII. of 1870 (cL 8) tlie 
following copper coins are current : — 
1. Double Fice or Half-anna. 2. Fice 
or :1 anna. 3. Half-pice or J annab. 
4. Fie or anna. No. 2 is the only 
one in yory common use. 

As with most other coins, weights, 
and measures, there used to he j^mclia 
2 dce, and cutcha pice (see CTltcha and 
pucka). The distinction was some- 
times between the regularly minted 
copper of the Government and certain 
amorphous pieces of copper which did 
duty for small change {e.g. in the N JW . 
Provinces within memory), or between 
single and double Pice, i.e, J anna- 
pieces and J anna-pieces. 

c. 1590. “ The Fdm . . . is the fortieth 
part of the nipee. At first this coin was 
called Paisah.” — Ain, 31. 

1G15. “ Pice, which is a Copper Coyne ; 
twelve Drammes make one Pice. The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yeeld thirtie 
three Pice and a haife.” — W. Peyton, in 
Ptivclias, i. 530. 

IGIG. “Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, whereof three or thereabouts coun- 
tervail a PeixyP —Terry, in Purchas, ii. 
1471. 

1648. “ . . . de Peysen zijn kooper gelt 
. . — Van Tioist, 62. 

1653. “ Pe^a est vne monnoye du Mogol 
de la valeur de 0 deniers.”— De la BonUaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1673. “Pice, a sort of Coi^per Money 
current among the Poorer sort of Peoifie ... 
the Company’s Accounts are kept in Book- 
rate Pice, viz. 32 to the Mam. [i.e. Mamoodie, 
q.v.], and 80 Pice to the Bupee.”— Dj-yer, 
205. 

1680. “ Lower than these (pice), hitter- 
Almonds here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.’ — 
Ovington, 219. 

1726. “1 Ana makes 11 stuyvers or 2 
peys.” — Vahntijn, Y.VJd. 

1768. “ Shall I risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against your 
cannon balls that cost two pice 1 — No. — I 
will inarch your trc)ops until their legs be- 
come the size of their bodies .” — Hyder AH, 
Letter to Col. Wood, in Forhes, Or. Mem. 
iii. 287. 

c. 1816. “ ‘Here,’ said he, *is four 

ucker-pice for Mary to spend in the 
azar ; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit ...” —Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Stories, 16, ed. 1863. Also see Pie. 

Picota, s. An additional allowance 
or per centage, added as a handicap to 
the weight of goods, which varied with 
every description, — and which the 




editor of the Suhsidios supposes to 
have led to the varieties of hahar 
(q.v.). Thus at Ormuz: the baharwas of 
20 farazolas (see Frazala), to which 
was added, as picota, for cloves and mace 
3maunds (of Ormus), or about ^ addi- 
tional ; for cinnamon ^ additional ; for 
benzoin I additional, etc . See the Fesos , 
&o. of A. Nunes (1554) passim. We 
have not been able to trace the origin 
of this term, nor any modern use. 

Picottah, s. This is the term ap- 
plied in S. India to that ancient ma- 
chine for raising water, which consists 
of a long lever or yard, pivotted on an 
upright post, weighted on the short 
arm and bearing a line and bucket on 
the long arm. It is the dhenIcM of Upper 
India, the slidduf of the Nile, and the 
old English siueep, swap>e, or siuag-^pole^ 
The machine is we believe still used in 
the Terra Incognita of market-gardens 
S.E. of London. The name is Portu- 
guese pyicota, a marine term now ap- 
plied to the handle of a ship’s pump 
and post in which it works — a ‘pump- 
brake.’ The picota at sea was also 
used as a pillory, whence the employ- 
ment of the word as quoted from 
Correa. 

The word is given in the Glossary 
attached to the “Eifth E.e|)ort” (1812), 
but with no indication of its source. 
Eryer (1673, pub. 1698), describes the 
thing without giving it a name. In 
the following the word is used in the 
marine sense : 

1524. “He (V. da Gama) ordered no- 
tice to be given that no seaman should 
wear a cloak, except on Sunday ; . ; and 
if he did, that it should be taken from him 
by the constables (Ihe serra tomada polos 
meirinhos), and the man put in the picota 
in disgrace, for one day. He found great 
fault with men of military service wearing 
cloaks, for in that guise they did not look 
like soldiers.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 822. 

c. 1780. “ Partout les pakoties, ou imits 
hbascule, dtoient en mou vement pour fournir 
I’eau n4cessaire aux plantes, et partout on 
entendoit les jardiniers dgayer leurs travaux 
par des chansons.”— ii. 217. 

1782. “ Pour cet effet (arroser les terres) 

on emploie une machine appellde Picote. 
C’est une bascule dressee sur le bord d’un 
imits ou d’un reservoir d’eaux pluviales, 
pour en tirer I’eau, et la conduire ensuite 
oil Ton veut.” — So^inerat, Voyage, i. 188. 

1807. “ In one place I saw peoj^Ie em- 
ployed in watering a rice-field with the 
Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the 
English.” — Buchanan, Journey through My^ 
sore, &c., i. 15. 
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Pie, Hind. pd\ tlie smallest 
copper coin of tlie Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being of an anna, of a 
rupee, = about a farthing. 

This is now tne authorised meaning 
of pfe. But pd'% was originally, it 
would seem, the fourth part of an 
anna, and in fact identical with pice, 

' q.y. It is the Mahratti pd^i, ‘ a 
quarter,’ from Skt. in that sense. 

Piece-goods. This, which is now 
the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was ori- 
ginally applied in trade to the Indian 
cottons exported to England, a tz^ade 
which ajDpears to have been deliber- 
ately killed by the heayy duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the small import duty on English 
piece-goods in India.'^ 

Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-goods wdll be found in Milburn 


It is ail easy assumption tliat this exiiort 
trade from India was killed by tlie development 
of machinery in England. We can hardly doubt 
that this cause would have killed it in time. But 
i t was not left to any such lingering and natural 
death. Mach time would be required to trace the 
whole of this episode of “ ancient history.” But 
it is certain that this Indian trade was not killed 
liy natural causes : it tvas hilled ly iwoliihitory 
(lAUies. 

Those duties were so high in 1783 that they were 
declared to operate as a premium on smuggling, 
and they were reduced to 18 per cent, ad valorem. 

In the year 1796-97 the value of piece-goods from 
India imported into England was £2,776,682, or 
one-third of the whole value of the imports from 
India, which was £8,252,309. And in the sixteen 
years between 1793-4 and 1809-10 (inclusive) the 
imports of Indian piece-goods amounted in value 
to £26,171,125. 

In 1799 the duties were raised. I need not give 
details, but will come down to 1814, just before 
the close of the war, when they were, I believe, at 
a maximum. The duties then, on “plain white 
(ialicoes,” were 

£ .5.. d. 

Warehouse duty . . 4 0 0 per cent. 

War enliancement ,.100 „ 

Customs duty . , 50 0 0 ,, 

War enliancement . . 12 10 0 ,, 


Total 


67 10 of 

^ ( on value. 


There was an Excise duty niion British manu- 
factured and printed goods of 3^d. per square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Indian) 
calico and muslin printed in G-reat Britain, and 
the whole of both <luty and excise upon such 
goods was recovei'able as drawback upon re-expor- 
tation. But on the exportation of Indian wliite 
goods there was no drawback recoverable ; and 
Stulls printed in India were at this time, so far as 
we can discern, not admitted through the English 
Cnsfcivi-house at all until 1826, when they were 
admitted on a duty of 3-^d. per square yard. 

(See in the Statutes, 43 Geo. III. capp. 68, 69, 70 ; 
.54 Geo. III. cap. 30 ; 6 Geo. IV. cap. 3; also Mac- 
pherson's Anmds of Commerce, iv. 426). 


(i 44, 45, 46, £iiid ii. 9Q, 221 ), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in our 
power to explain tbeir peculiarities, 
except in very few cases, found under 
tbeir proper beading, 

1665. “I have sometimes stood amazed 
at the vast quantity of (Jotton-Oloth of al 
sorts, fine and others, tinged and trhite, 
which the JEtollanders alone draw from 
thence and transport into many places, 
especially into Japan and Europe; not to 
mention what the English, Portingal and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
parts.” — .Bmzter, E.T.jTiI. 

1785. (Res“. of Court of Directors of the 
E. I. C., 8th October) “. . . that the Cap- 
tains and Officers of all ships that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of piece-goods and no more . . . 
that 5000 pieces and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched or 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
following sorts, viz., AUibaUies, Alrochs (?), 
Cossaes, Dot'eas^ Jamdannies, Mulmids, 
JHainsooks, JJeckdoths, Tanjeehs, and TeV'- 
rindams, and that 3000 pieces, and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods. . . 
&c., &c.— In Seton-Karr, i. 83. 

Piece-goods /or« 26 T??/ exported from Bombay 
and Surat. 

1. Annabatchies. 13. Lemmannees. 

2. Bombay Stuffs. 14. Loongbee, Ma- 

3. Byrampauts. grub. 

4. Bejutapauts. 15. Musters. 

5. Brawls. 16. Nunsarees. 

6. Beteellas. 17. Neganepauts. 

7. Chalias. 18. Niccannees. 

8. Chelloes. 19. Salempores. 

9. Chintz, of sorts. 20. Saloopauts, 

10. Bbooties. 21. Stuffs, brown. 

11. Guinea Stuffs. 22. Tapseils (see p. 8). 

12. Long-cloths. 

Piece-goods exported from Madras and the 
Coast, besides 6, 9, 13, 19, in the precede 
ing List. 

1. Alieja. 11, Moorees. 

2. Aunneketchies. 12, Oringal (cloths). 

3. Callawapores. 13. I^ercaulas. 

4. Cattaketchies. 14. Punjums. 

5. Ohavonis. 15. Button Ketchies. 

6. Boreas. 16. Bomals. 

7. Ginghams. 17. Sassergates. 

8. Gudeloor (dimi- 18. Sastracundees. 

ties). 19. Tarnatannes {?). 

9. Izarees. 20. Ventepollams. 

10. Monepore cloths. 

Piece-goods ; the kinds i.mp>ortcd into Great 
Britain from Bengal, besides 1 (? Atcha- 
bannies), 6, 8 (? GhiUaes), 9, 10, in the 
Bombay List, and 1 (? AUachas), 7, 16, 
in the Madras List. 

1. Adatis. 6. Baftas. 

2. AUibaUies. 7. Bandannas. 

3. Allib innies. 8. Blue cloth. 

4. Arrahs. 9. Calicoes. 

5. Aubrahs. 10. Callipatties. 
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11. Camfaays. 

12. Cambrics. 

13. Carpets. 

14. Carridarries. 

15. Charconnaes. 

10. Chinechuras. 

16a. Chittabullies. 

17. Chowtars. 

18. Cbunderbannies. 

19. Chundraconaes. 

20. Chucklaes. 

21. Clouts. 

22. Coopees. 

23. Corahs. 

24. Cossaes. 

25. Cuslitaes. 

26. Cuttannees. 

27. Diapers. 

28. Dimities, 

29. Doreas. 

30. Dosooties. 

31. Dungarees. 

32. Dysucksoys. 

33. Elatches.* 

34. Emmerties. 

35. Gurrahs. 

36. Habassies. 

37. Herba Taffaties. 

38. Hum hums. 

39. Jamdanuies. 

40. Jam wars. 

41. Kincha cloth. 

42. Kissorsoys. 

43. Laccowries. 


44. Loonghees, Herba 

45. Mamoodeatties. 

46. Mammoodies. 

47. Muggadooties. 

48. Mulmuls, 

49. Mushrues, 

50. Naibabies, 

51. Nainsooks. 

52. Nillaes. 

53. Palampores. 

54. Peniascoes. 

55. Percaulahs. 

56. Photaes. 

57. Pulecat handker- 

chiefs. 

58. Puteahs. 

59. Paings. 

60. Sannoes. 

61. Seerbands. 

62. Seerbetties. 

63. Seershauds. 

64. Seersuckers. 

65. Shal bafts. 

66. Sicktersoys. 

67. Soosies. 

68. Subnoms, or Sub- 

loms. 

69. Succatoons. 

70. Taffaties of sorts. 

71. Tainsooks. 

72. Tanjeebs. 

73. Tartorees. 

74. Tepoys (?). 

75. Terindams, 


Pigdaun, s. A spittoon; H. ptk- 
dan, Fik is properly the expectorated 
juice of chewed betel. 

1673. “The Rooms are spread with 
Carpets as in India, and they have Pigdans, 
or Spitting Pots of the Earth of this Place, 
which is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in.’ 223. 

Pigeon English. The vile jargon 
which forms the medium of communi- 
cation at the Chinese ports between 
Englishmen who do not speak Chinese, 
and those Chinese with whom they are 
in the habit of communicating. The 
word “ business ” appears, in this kind 
of talk, to be corrupted into ^ngeon ” 
and hence the name of the jargon 
is supposed to be taken. 

1880. . . the English traders of the 

early days . . , instead of inducing the Chi- 
nese to make use of correct words rather than 
the misshapen syllables they had adopted, 
encouraged them, by approbation and ex- 
ample, to establish Pigeon English— -a 
grotesque gibberish which would be laugh- 
able if it were not almost melancholy.”— 
Cajgt. W. Gill, River of Golden Sand, i. 156. 

1883. “The ‘Pidjun English’ is re- 
volting, and the most dignified persons 
demean themselves by speaMng it . . . How 
the whole English-speaking community, 
without distinction of rank, has come to j 
communicate with the Chinese in this baby I 
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talk is extraordinary .”— Golden Cher- 
sonese, Zl. 

See also Butler English. 

Pig-sticking. This is Anglo-Indian 
hog-hunting, or what w'ould be called, 
among a people delighting more in 
lofty expression, ^ the Chase of the 
Wild Boar.’ 

When, very many years since, one of 
the present wiiters, destined for the 
Bengal Presidency, first made ac- 
quaintance vnth an Indian moss-table, 
it was that of a Bombay regiment at 
Aden — in fact of that gallant corps 
which is now known as the 103rd Foot, 
or Royal Bombay Fusiliers. Hospit- 
able as they were, the opportunity of 
enlightening an aspirant Bengalee on 
the shortcomings of his Presidency 
could not be foregone. The chief 
counts of indictment were three : 1st. 
The inferiority of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery system; 2nd. That the 
Bengalees were guilty of the base 
effeminacy of drinking beer out of 
champagne glasses ; 3rd. That in pig- 
sticking they threiu the spear at the 
boar. 

The two last charges were evidently 
ancient traditions, maintaining their 
ground as facts dowm to 1840 there- 
fore ; and showed how little com- 
munication practically existed between 
the Presidencies as late as that year. 
Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
had been true in the last century, as the 
third certainly had been. This may be 
seen by the quotation from R. Lind- 
say, and by the text and illustrations 
of Williamson’s Orwdal Field Sports 
(180*7). There is, or perhaps we should 
say more diffidently there was, still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
in pig -sticking, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal spear is about feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that it 
can be grasped almost qixite at the 
end and carried with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front; 
the boar’s charge is received on the 
right flank, when the point, raised to 
45° or 50° of inclination, if rightly 
guided, pierces him in the shoulder. 
The Bombay spear is a longer weapon, 
and is carried under the armpit like a 
dragoon’s lance. Judging from El- 
phinstone’s statement below we should 
suppose that the Bombay as well as 
the Bengal practice originally was to 
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tlirow the spear, but that both iade- 
pendently discarded this, the ftui-Ms 
adopting the short overhand spear, the 
Ducks the long lance. 

1773. The Hon. R. Lindsay does speak of 
the “ Wild-boar chase ; ” but he wrote after 
35 years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms : 

“Our weapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, three feet in length, and well 
poised ; the boar being found and un- 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
speed across the plain, is pursued on horse- 
back, and the first rider who approaches him 

throws the javelin ” — Lives of the 

Lindsays^ iii. 161. 

1807. “ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side; into which the spear 
should be thrown, so as to lodge behind 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from the backbone.” — Williamson^ Oriental 
Field Sports, p. 9. {Left must mean hog’s 
right) 

This author says that the bamboo shafts 
were 8 or 9 feet long, but that -ycry short 
ones had formerly been in use ; thus con- 
firming Lindsay. 

1816. “We hog-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk .... we do 
not throw our spears in the old way, but 
13oke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.” — Llphm- 
stone, in Life, i. 311. 

1848. “ Swankey of the Body-Guard 

himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
10 obhin, Ute-cHite with Amelia, and de- 
scribing the sport of pigsticking to her 
with great humour and eloquence.”-— Fcimiy 
ii. 288. 

1866. “I maybe a young pig-sticker, 
but I am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that.” — Trevelyan, TheJDawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii, 387. 

1873. “Pigsticking may be very good 
fun .... ” — A True Meformer, ch. i. 

1876. “You would perhaps like tiger- 
hunting or pig-sticking ; I saw some of that 
for a season or two in the East. Everything 
here is poor stuff after that.” — Daniel Be 
Monda, ii. ch. xi. 

1878.^ “^In the meantime there was a 
‘pig-sticking’ meet in the neighbouring dis- 
trict.”— in the Mofussil, i. 140. 

Fig-tail, s. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, by transfer from the queue of 
our grandfathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchti conquerors in the 17th 
century, and was “long resisted by 


the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton tui’bans, the use of which has 
survived to the present day.” {Giles, 
Glossary of Beference, S2,) 

Previously the Chinese wore their 
unshaven black hair gathered in a net, 
or knotted in a chignon. De Rhodes 
(Rome, 1615, p. 5), says of the people of 
Tongking, that ‘ ‘ like the Chinese they 
have the custom of gathering the hair 
in fine nets under the hat.” 

1879. “One sees a single Sikh driving 
four tor five Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.” — Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 283. 

PiUaiijPilow, Pilaf, &c., s. Pers. 
palm or pilav. A dish, in ^ origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes^ are given by 
Herklots ; and in the Aln-i-AIcharl (60), 
we have one for Mma paldo {Bma^ 

‘ hashf ) with several others to which 
the name is not given. The na?ne is 
almost as familiar in England as 
curry, but not the thing. 

It was an odd circumstance, some 
30 years ago, that the two surgeons of 
a dragoon regiment in India were 
called Currie and Pilleau. 

1616. “Sometimes they boil pieces of 
flesh or hens, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food.” — Teiry, in 
Purchas, ii, 1471. 

c. 1630. “ The feast begins ; it was 

compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried meats.” — Sir T, Herbert, ed» 
1638, p. 138. 

1673. “ The most admired Dainty where- 
with they stuff themselves is 'Pullow, 
whereof they will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt, it being so well 
prepared for the Stomach.” — Fryer, 

See also p. 93. At p. 404 he gives a 
recipe. 

1682. “ They eate their pilaw and other 
spoone-meate without e spoones, taking up 
their pottage in the hollow of their fingers.” 
— Bvelyn, Diary, June 19, 

1687. They took up their Mess with 
their Fingers, as the Moors do their Pillaw, 
using no Spoons.”— i. 430, 

1689. “ Palau, that is Rice boil’d . . . 

with Spices intermixt, and a boil’d Fowl in 
the middle, is the most common Indian 
Dish.”— 397. 

1711. “ They cannot go to the Price of 
a Pilloe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice ; but the 
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better sort make that their principal Dish.” 
— Locki/crF2Sl, 

1793. “On a certain da;^ .... all 
the Musnlman officers belonging to your 
department shall be entertained at the 
charge of the Sircar, with a public repast, 
to consist of Pullao of the first sort.” — 
Select Letters of Tippoo S., App. xlii. 

c. 1S20. 

“ And nearer as they came, a genial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pilaus, 

Things which in hungry mortals' eyes 
find favour .” — Don Juan, v. 47. 

1848. “ ‘ There’s a pillau, Joseph, just 
as you like it, and Papa has brought home 
the best turbot in Billingsgate.’ ” — Vanity/ 
Fair, i. 20. 

Pinang*, s. This is the Malay -word 
for Areca, and it is almost always 
used by the Dutch to indicate that 
article, and after them by some Conti- 
nental writers of other nations. 

The Chinese word for the same pro- 
duct— — ^is probably, as Bret- 
schneider says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. See Penang. 

1726. “ But Shah Sousa gave him (viz. 

Van der Broek, an envoy to Rajmahal in 
1655) good words, and regaled him with 
Pinang (a great favour), and promised that 
he should be amply paid for everything.” — . 
Valentijn, v. 165. 

Pindarry, s. Hind. pindCirl, pin- 
dura, but of which the more original 
form ai)pears to be VLdks* pendhCm, 
member of a body of plunderers called 
in that language and pendhdra. 
The et^^mology of the word is very ob- 
scure. "We may discard, as a curious 
coincidence only, the circumstance ob- 
served by !Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the 
work quoted below (i. p. 37, note) 
that “ Pindara seems to have the same 
reference to Pandour that Kti^dk has to 
CossachP Sir John Malcolm observes 
that the most popular etymology 
among the natives ascribed the name 
to the dissolute habits of the class, 
leading them^ to frequent the shops 
dealing in an intoxicating drink called 
pinda, ^ (One of the senses of pendha, 
according to Molesworth’s Mahr.Dict., 
is ‘ a drink for cattle and men, pre- 
pared from Holciis sorghum ’ (see J owaXL- 
ree) ‘by steeping it and causing it to 
ferment Sir John adds : * Xurreem 
Hhan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) ‘ told 
me he had never heard of any other 
reason for this name; and Major 
Henley had the et 3 anology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pindar- 


ries of whom he inquired’ (Oentral 
India, 2nd ed., i. 433.) Wilson again 
considers the most probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. but in 

the sense of a ‘ bundle of rice-straw,’ 
and hara, ‘who takes,’ because the 
name was originally applied to horse- 
men who hung on to an army, and 
'were employed in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo- 
logies very satisfactory."^- 

The Pindaiis seem to have grown 
up in the wars of the later Mahomme- 
dan dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
the latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrat- 
tas in their revolt against Aurangzib ; 
the first mention which we have seen 
of the name occurs at this time. For 
some p)articulars regarding them we 
refer to the extract from Prinsep 
below. 

During and after the Mahintta wars 
of Lord Wellesley’s time many of the 
Pindari leaders obtained grants of land 
in Central India from Sindia and 
Holkar, and in the chaos which reigned 
at that time outside the British terri- 
tory their raids in all directions, 
attended by the most savage atrocities, 
became more and moi^e intolerable; 
these outrages extending from Bun- 
delkhand on the N.E., Kadapa on the 
S., and Orissa on the S.E. to Oiizerat 
on the W., and at last repeatedly 
violated British territory. In a raid 
made upon the coast extending from 
Masulipatam northward, the Pindaris 
in ten days plundered 339 villages, 
burning many, killing and wounding 
682 persons, torturing 3600, and 
carrying offi or destroying property 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, found himseK armed with 
permission from home, and in a position 
to strike at them effiectually, and with 
the most extensive strategic combina- 
tions ever brought into action in India. 
The Pindaris were completely crushed, 
and those of the native princes who 
supported them compelled to submit, 
whilst the British power for the first 


* We venture another, as a possible suggestion 
merely. Both pbid-parna in Hindi, and pindas- 
hasTieh in Mahratti signify ‘ to follow ’ ; the latter 
being defined “ to stick closely to ; to follow to 
the death ; used of the adherence of a disagreeable 
fellow." Such xfiirases would ai)tly aijply to these 
hangers-on of an army in the field, looking out for 
prey. 
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time was rendered truly paramount 
tlirougiiout India. 

1706-7. “ Zoolfecar Khan, after the 

rains pursued Bliunnah, who fled to the 
Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
him to the bank of the Kistnah. The 
Pinderrehs took Telore, which however 
was soon retaken . A great caravJh, 
coming from Aurung-abad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
of Mharattas, at only 12 coss distance from 
the imperial camp .” — Narrative of a Bon- 
deela OJficei^ app. to Scott’s Tr. of Mrishta’s 
B. of Deccan, ii. 122. 

1762. “ Siwaee Madhoo Kao . , .began 
to collect troops, stores, and heavy artil- 
lery, so that he at length assembled near 
100,000 horse, 60,000 Pindarehs, and 50,000 
matchlock foot .... In reference to the 
Pindarehs, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tribe of robbers entertained by some of 
the i^rinces of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay waste the territories of their enemies, 
and to serve for guides. ” — B. of Hydur Naik, 
by Meer Bassan Ali Khan, 149. 

1784. “Bindarras, who receive no pay, 
but give a certain monthly sum to the com- 
mander-in-chief for permission to maraud, 
or plunder, under sanction of his banners.” 
— Indian Yocabiilary, s.v. 

^ 1803. “ Depend upon it that no pindar- 
ries or straggling horse will venture to your 
rear, so long as you can keep the enemy in 
check, and your detachment well in ad- 
vance,” — Wellington, ii. 219. 

1823, “On asking an intelligent old 
Pindarry, who came to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, the reason of this 
absence of high character, .he gave me 
a short and shrewd answer : ‘ Our^ occu- 
pation’ (said he) ‘ was incompatible with the 
fine virtues and qualities you state ; and 
I suppose if any of our people ever had 
them, the first effect of such good feeling 
would be to make him leave our commu- 
nity .’” — Sir John Malcolm, Central India, 
i. 436. 

1825. “The name of Pindara is co- 
eval with the earliest invasion of Hindoo- 
stan by the Mahrattas .... The designa- 
tion was applied to a sort of sorry cavalry 
that accompanied the Peshwa’s armies in 
their expeditions, rendering them much 
the same service as the Cossacks perform 
for the armies of Kussia .... The several 
leaders went over with their bands from 
one chief to another, as best suited their 
private interests, or those of their followers 
.... The rivers generally became ford- 
able by the close of the Dussera (q.v.). The 
horses then were shod, and a leader of tried 
courage and conduct having been chosen as 
Luhhureea, all that were inclined set forth on 
a foray ovLuMur, as it was called in the 
Pindaree nomenclature ; all were mounted, 
though not equally well. Out of a thousand, 
the proportion of good ca valry might be 400 : 
the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
.... but ... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Pindarees 


should be armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
looteeas [q.Y.], indifferently mounted, and 
armed with every variety of weapon, and 
the rest, slaves, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keeping up with the luhbur in 
the best manner they could.” — Prinsep, 
Bist. of Pol, and Mil. Tranmctions, 1813- 
1823. 

1829. “The person of whom she asked 
this question said ^ Brinjaree ’ . . . but the 
lady understood . him Pindaree, and the 
name was quite sufficient. She jumped out 
of the palanquin, and ran towards home, 
screaming, ‘ Pindarees, Pindarees.’ 
Mem. of John Shipp, ii. 281. 

Pine-apple. See Ananas. 

Pinjrapole, s. A liospital for ani- 
mals, existing i-)erhaps only inQuzerat, 
is so called. Gruz. pinjrapor or pinfra- 
poh See Eeher, ed. 1844, ii. 120, and 
Ovmgton, 300-301 ; but they do not use 
tbe word. 

1808. “Every marriage and mercantile 
transaction amongst them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.” 
— B. Drummond. 

Pintado, s. a. From the Port.^ A 
‘ painted ’ (or ‘ spotted ’ ) cloth, i. e. cMntz 
(q.v. ) Though the word was applied, we 
believe, to all printed goods, some of 
tbe finer Indian chdntzes were, at least 
in part, finished by hand-painting. 

1579. “With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much vnlike our vsuall pentadoes.” — 
Drake, World Bncompasscd, Hak. Soc., p. 
143. 

1602-5. “. . . . about their loynes a fine 
Pintadoe.” — Scots Discotme of lava, in 
P'urchas, i. 164:. 

1606, “Heare the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divers of the 
choicest Pintadoes, which hee kindly ac- 
cepted of.” — Middlctorts Voyage, E. 3. 

1665. “To Woodcott .... where was 
a roome hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greate and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the In- 
dians.”— Diary, Dec. 30. 

c. 1759. “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 i"), cent.” — Letter from Pegu, in 
Dalrymjole, Or. Pep., i. 120. 

b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Guinea-fowl. This 7nay have been 
given from the resemblance of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact jjmto in Portuguese is ‘ a spot ’ or 
fleck, so that it probably only means 
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‘ speckled.’ This is tke explanation in 

Fluteaic. 

Pisacliee, Skt. pisdcfu, a ske-demon, 
m. pitidcha. In S. India some of the 
demons worshipped oy the ancient tribes 
are so called. The spirits of the dead, 
and particularly of those who have met 
with violent deaths, are especially so 
entitled. They are called in Tamil pey . 
Sir Walter Elliot considers that the 
FisdcJus were (as in the case of Bale- 
shams) a branch of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. In a note he says : ‘ The 
Fisdclil dialect appears to have been 
a distinct Bravidian dialect, still to be 
recognized in the speech of the Par- 
aiya, who cannot pronounce distinctly 
some of the pure Tamil letters.’ 

There is however in the Hindu 
drama a Fisdeha hhdsJid,^ a gibberish or 
corruption of Sanskrit, introduced. 

The t&rm pisdehi is also applied to the 
smaller chcular storms, commonly by 
Europeans called devils (q.v. in Sup- 
plement). We do not know Avhere 
Archdeacon Hare found the FisdcM to 
be a ivhiie demon. (See below.) 

^ 1610. “ The fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
riage) is the Pisdcha-vivdha^ when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl’s 
parents, takes her home by means of talis- 
mans, incantations, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her. Pisach, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above marriage takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name .” — The Dabistdn, ii. 72. 

c.^ 1780. “ ‘‘ Que deniandez-vous ? ’ ieur 
criai-je d’un ton de voix rude. ‘ Pourquoi 
restez-vous la a m’attendre ? et d’oh. vient 
que ces autres femmes se sont enfuies, 
comnae si j’etois un Peschaseh (esprit 
malin), ou une bete sauvage qui voulfit 
vous devorer ? ’ Jffaafner, ii. 287. 

1801.^ “They believe that such men as 
die accidental deaths become Pysachi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some by making extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fits and other 
diseases, especially in women .” — F Buoha- 
QiaTh’s Mysore^ iii. 17. 

1819. “ These demons or peisaches are 
the usual attendants of Shiva .” — Erskine on 
Mephanta^ in Bo. Lit. Soc. Tram.^ i. 219. 

1827 . “Asa little girl was playing round 
me one day with her white frock over her 
head, I laughingly called her Pisashee, 
the name which the Indians give to their 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to every one she met, J am the 
Pisashee, I am the Pisashee. Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 
and called witch or devil instead ? No ; for, 


as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour everything.”— J". O. Bare^ in 
Guesses at Truths by Two Brothers, 1st 
Series, ed. 1838, jj. 7. 

Pisang, s. This is the Malay word 
for plantain or banana (qq.v.) It is 
u^ver used by English people, but is 
the usual word among the Dutch, and 
common also among Germans. 

1651. “Les Cottewaniens yendent des 
fruits, comine du Pisang, etc.” — A. Roger, 
La Porte Ouvertc, p. 11. 

c. 1785. ‘ ‘ Nous arri values au grand village 
de Colla, oh nous vimes de belles alMes de 
bananiers on pisang . . — Haafuer, ii. 85. 

Pishpash, S. Apparently a factitious 
Anglo-Indian word, applied to a slop 
of rice-soup> with small pieces of meat 
in it, much used in the Anglo-Indian 
nursery. 

1834. “ They found the Secretary disen- 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
huge volumes of Financial Reports on one 
siddj and a small silver tray holding a mess 
of pishpash on the other, can be called dis- 
engaged .” — The Bahoo, &c., i. 85. 

Pitarrah, s. A coffer or box used in 
travelling by palankin, to carry tbe 
traveller’s clothes, two such being 
slnng to a banghy (q.v.). Hind. 
pit dr d or petard. The thing was pro- 
perly a basket made of cane ; but in 
later practice of tin sheet, with a light 
wooden frame. 

1849. “The attention of the staff was 
called to the necessity of putting their pit- 
tarahs and property in the Bungalow, as 
thieves abounded. ‘ My dear Sir/ was the 
reply, ‘we are quite safe; we have no- 
thing .’” — Delhi Gazette, 7tli Nov. 

1853. “It was very soon settled that 
Oakfield was to send to the dak bungalow 
for his petarahs, and stay with Staunton 
for about three weeks.” — Oakfield, by W. D. 
Arnold, i. 223. 

Plantain, s. This is the name by 
wHch the Musa sapientmn is univer- 
, sally known to Anglo-India. Books 
I distinguish between the Musa sapientum 
or plantain, and the 3£usa ptaradisaica 
or banana ; but it is hard to understand 
where the line is supposed to be drawn. 
Variation is gradual and infinite. 

The botanical name Musa represents 
the Arabic mauz, and that again is 
from the Skt. mocha. The specific 
name sapienium arises- out of a mis- 
understanding of a passage in Pliny, 
which we have explained under the 
head Jack. The specific paradisaica 
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is derived from tliG old belief of 
Oriental Obristians (entertained also, if 
not originated, by tlie Mabommedans) 
that this -was tbe tree from 'wbose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves 
aprons. A further mystical interest 
attached also to the fruit, which some 
believed to be the forbidden apple of 
Eden. Eor in the pattern formed by 
the core or seeds, when the fruit was 
cut across, our forefathers discerned 
an image of the Cross, or even of the 
Crucifix. Medieval travellers generally 
call the fruit either Musa^ or ‘ Eig^ of 
Paradise,’ or sometimes ‘Eig of India.’ 
The Portuguese also habitually called 
it ‘ Indian Eig.’ And^ this perhaps 
originated some confusion in Milton’s 
mind, leadinghim to make the Banyan 
(Ficus Indica of Pliny, as of modern 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that /ic its. 

The name banana is never employed 
by the English in India, though it is 
the name universal in the^ London 
fruit-shops, where this fruit is now to 
be had at almost all seasons, and often 
of excellent quality, imported chiefiy, 
we believe, from Madeira. 

The ^plantain is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is banana. It, or 
rather platano^ appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, ac- 
cording to Oviedo, in 1516.* That 
author is careful to explain that the 
plant was improperly so called, as it 
was quite another thing from the 
ptatanus described by Pliny. Eluteau 
says the word is Spanish. We do not 
know how it came to be applied to the 
Musa, The rapid spread of the plan- 
tain or banana in the West, whence 
both names were carried back to In(Ea, 
is a counterpart to the rapid dificusion 
of the ananas in the Old World of 
Asia. It would seem from the trans- 
lation of Mendo 9 a that in his time 
(1585) the Spaniards had come to use 
the form plantano, which our English- 
men took up as plantan and plantain. 
But even in the 1736 edition of 
Bailey’s Diet, the only explanation of 
plantain given is as the equivalent of 
Latin plantago, the field-weed known 
by the former name. 

1336. Sunt in Syria et Aegypto poma 
oblonga quae Paradisi nuncupantur optimi 


* The hrst ed. of Oviedo was published in 1526. 


saporis, mollia, in ore cito dissolubilia : per 
transversum quotiescumque ipsa incideris 
invenies Grucijixum . . . diu non durant, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duci non 
possunt incorrupta.” — Qul. de BoldeMele. 

c. 1350. ‘‘ Sunt enim in orto illo A.dae de 
Seyllano primo mnsae, quas incolae ficus 
vocant . ^ . . et istud vidimus oculis nostris 
g[uod ubicunque inciditur per transversum, 
in iitr^que parte incisurae videtur ymago 
homhiis crucipxi . . . et de istis foliis fiefis 
Adam et Eva feeerunt sibi perizomata. . 

— Joh7i dd Marigmlli (see Cathay. &c.. p. 
352). 

1384. “ And there is again a fruit which 
many jieople assert to be that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call Muse ... in this fruit 
you see a very great miracle, for when you 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways or 
across, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Crucifix j 
and of this we comrades many times made 
gxooiJ^-—Viaggio di Simoiie Sigoli (Eirenze, 

1862, p. 160). 

1526 — tr. 1577. “ There are also certayne 
plantes whiche the Christians call Platani. 
In the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
fourtie or fiftie platans about it. . . . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to ap- 
peare yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where all the 
cluster waxetli rype, with all his platans. ” 
— Oviedo, transl. in Ederds Hist, of Traviivle, 
f. 208. 

1552 (tr. 1582). “ Moreover the Ilande 
(of Mombas) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are jfianted aiid are 
groweing. . . . Eigges of the Indias. . . 

— Castaneda, by N. L., f. 22. 

1579. “ . . .a fruit which they call Figo' 
(Magellane calls it a figge of a span long, 
but it is no other than that which the 
Spaniards and Bortingalls have named 
Plantanes).” — Lrahds Voyage, Hak. Soc., 
p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588). “ There are mountaines 
very thicke of orange trees, siders [ie. 
cedi'as, ‘ citrons ’] limes, plantanos, and 
palmas.” — Mendoza, hj R.. Parke (Hak. 
Soc.), ii. 330. 

1588. “ Our Generali made their wines to 
fetch vs Plantans, Lymmons, and Oranges, 
Pme-apples, and other fruits. of 

Master Thomas Candish, in Purchas, i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604). . . . the first that 

shall be needefulle to treate of is the 
Plantain [Platano), or Plantano, as the 
vulgai' call it. . , . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of the one with the other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in Castille. 
The thing wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanos at the 
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Indies and those which the anMents did 
celebrate, is the greatnes of the leaves* . . 
But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
nor resemblance of the one with the other 
then there is, as the Proverb saith, betwixt 
an egge and a chesnut.” — Joseph de Acosta, 
transl. by E. G. (Hak. Soc» i. 241). 

1593. “ The plantane is a tree found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are sufficient to cover a 
man from top to toeP'—HawUns, Voyage 
into the South ^ea, Hak. Soc., 49. 

1610. ‘‘ . . , and evejy day failed not 
to send each man, being one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 
quantitie of Dates and Piantans. . . — 

Sir E. Middleton, in Pwrckm, i. 254. 

c. 1610. ‘ ‘ Ces Gentils ayant pitid de moy , 
il y eut vne femme qul me mit .... vne 
seruiete de feuilles de plantane accommo- 
ddes ensemble auec des espines, puis me 
ietta dessus du rys cuit auec vne certaine 
sauce qu’ilsappellentcaril. , . .” — Mocquet, 
Voyages, 292. 

1616. “ They have to these another fruit 
we English there call a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in Clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Eipe, and then 
they taste like unto a Noi'wich Pear, but 
much better.” — Terry, ed. 1665, p. 360. 
c. 1635. 

. with candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choicest Melons and sweet Grapes 
they dine, i 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine.” 

Waller, Battle of the Bamiim* Islands. 

** Oh how I long my careless Limbs to lay 
Under the Plantain’s Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain.” 

Ibid. 

c. 1660. 

"‘The Plant (at Brasil Bacone call’d) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
the same : 

Bears leaves so large, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath her Covert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Leaves fair Apples 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . 

Coidey, Of Plants, Bk. v, 
1673. Lower than these, but with a 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Grapes of 
Canaan, which burthened two men’s 
shoulders.” — Fryer, 19. 

1686. The Plantain I take to be King 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.” — 
Bampier, i. 311. 

1689. . andnowintheGovernour’s 

Garden (at St. Helena) and some others of 
the Island are qnantities of Plantins, 


Bonanoes, and other delightful Fruits 
brought from the East.” . , P—Ovington 
100 . ’ 
1764. 

“But round the upland huts, bananas plant ; 
A wholesome nutriment bananas yield, ’ 
And sunburnt labour loves its breezy 
shade, 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanes join. 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breeze.” Grainger, Bk. iv. 

1805. “The plantain, in some of its 
kinds, sui^plies the place, of bread.”— Orwie, 
Fragments, 470, 

Toggle, Puggly, &c., s. Properly 
Hind, pctgal; a madman, an idiot ; 
often used colloquially by Anglo- 
Indians. A friend belonging to that 
body used to adduce a macaronic adage 
wMch we fear the non-Indian wiil 
fail to appreciate : “ Pagal et pectmia 
jalde separantur ! ” 

1829. “ It’s true the people call me, I 
kno-w not why, the pugley.”— Joh 7 i 
Shipp, ii. 255. 

1866. “I was foolish enough to pay 
these budmashes beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. I must have been a 
paugul to do it.”— TAe Lak Bungalow, 385. 

Poison-BIlt,' 8. Btrychms nux vom^ 

L. 

Polea, s. Mai*®' pulaymi, a person 
of low or impure tribe, who causes pol- 
lution {pula) to those of higher caste, 
if he approaches within a certain 
distance. From pula the Portuguese 
formed also the yerbs empolear-se, ‘ to 
become polluted by the touch of a 
low-caste person,’ and desempolear-se, 
'to purify oneself after such pollution’ 
{Gomea, 1 97, and Synod, i. 52 v), 
superstitions which hiTeneizes found 
prevailing among the Christians of 
Malabar. 

1510. “ The fifth class are called Poliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts .... 
the Poliar may not approach either the 
Naeri or the Brahmins %vithin 50 paces, 
unless they have been called by them. ...” 
— Va7'the7na, li2. 

1516. “There is another lower sect of 
gentiles called ^ puler. . . . They do not 
speak to the nairs except from a long way 
off, as far as they can be heard s])eakmg 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. , , }^—Ba7'hosa, 143'. 

1572. 

“ A ley, da gente toda, ricca e pobre, 

De fabulas composta se imagina : 
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Andao nus, e somente hum pano cobre 

As partes que a cubrir natura ensina. 

Bous modes ha de gente ; porque a nobre 

ITayres chamados sao, e a minos dina 

Poleas tern por nome, a quern obriga 

A ley nao misturar a casta antiga.” 

Camoes, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

The Law that holds the people, high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales 
long past : 

they go unclothed, but a wrap they 
throw 

for decent purpose round the loins and 
waist : 

Two modes of men are known: the 
nobles know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
caste 

Foleas, whom their haughty laws contain 

from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ...” 

1598. “ When the Bortingales came first 
into India, and made league and com- 
position with the King of Cochin^ the 
JSfayros desired that men shovld give them 
place, and turne out of the Way, when they 
mette in the Streetes, as the Polyas . . . .” 
(used to do.) — Limchoten, 78. 

1606. “. . . . he said by way of insult 

that he would order him to touch a Poleaa, 
which is one of the lowest castes of 
Malauar.” — Gouvea, f. 76. 

1626. “These Puler are Theeves and 
Sorcerers.” — Furchas, Filgrwiage, 653. 

1754, Ives has “ PuUies.”— 26. 

1770. “Their degradation is still more 
complete on the Malabar coast, which has 
not been subdued by the Mogul, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called Ponliats.” — 
^ynal, Eng. Tr. 1798, i. 6. 

1865. “Eurther south in India we find 
X^olyandry among . . . Poleres of Malabar.” 
— MeJOenmn, FrmUive Marriage, 179. 

Poligar, s. This term is peculiar to 
the Madras Presidency. The persons 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory 
habits in former days ; they are now 
much the same as Zemindars in the 
higher use of that term (q.T.). The 
word is Tamil, ' palaiyaMciran, ‘the 
holder of ^palaiyam,^ or feudal estate ; 
Telugu, palegcidu ; and thence Mahr. 
pdlegCir; the English form being taken 
no doubt from one of the two latter. 

The southern Poligars gave much 
trouble from 80 to 100 years ago, and 
the “Poligar wars’’ were somewhat 
serioxis affairs. In various assaults 
on Panjalamkurichi, one of their forts 
in Tinnevelly, between 1799 and 1801 
there fell 15 British officers. Much 
regarding the Poligars of the south 


will be found in Nelson’s Madura, and 
in Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. 

Most of the quotations apply to those 
southern districts. But the term was 
used north to the Mahratta boundary. 

1681. “They pulled down the Polegar’s 
houses, who, being conscious of his guilt, 
had fled and hid himself.” — Wheeler, i. 118. 

1701. “Le leiademain je me rendis a 
Tailur, c’est une petite ville qui appartient 
hun autre Paleagaren .” — Lettves Fdiiiantes, 
X. 269. 

1745. “J’esipfere que Votre Eminence 
aprdera rdtablissement d’une nouvelle Mis- 
sion pr^s des Montagnes appell<5es vul- 
gairement des Palleagares, oh aucun 
Missionnaire n’avait paru jusqu’h present. 
Cette contr<^e est soumise li divers petits Eois 
appelles dgalement Palleagars, qui sont 
independans du Grand Mogul quoique 
places presqne au milieu de son Empire.”-- 
Norhert, Mem., ii. 406-7. 

1754. “A Polygar ... undertook to 
conduct them through defiles and passes 
known to very few except himself.” — Orme, 
i. 373. 

1780. “ He (Hyder) now moved towards 
the i)ass of Changana, and encamped upon 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pass through.” — Hon. James 
Lindsay in Lives of the L.% iii, 233. 

, , “ The matchlock men are generally 
accompanied by poligars, a set of fellows 
that are almost savage, and make use of no 
other weapon than a pointed bamboo spear, 
18 or 20 feet longf’—Mun?v’s Nanutivc, 
131. 

1783. “ To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of Tanjore. To the same 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelve 
sovereign Princes called the Polygars.”— 
Burke^s Speech on Fox's India Bill, in Works, 
iii. 458. 

1801. “The southern Poligars, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms of inde- 
pendence, had been but lately subdued. . .” 
—Welsh, i. 57. 

1809. “ Tondiman is an hereditary title 
... . His subjects are Polygars, and since 
the late war . . . he is become the chief of 
those tribes, among whom the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty in preference to the mj3e.” — 
Ld. Valeniia, i. 364. 

1868. “ There were 72 bastions to the 
fort of Madura ; and each of them was now 
formally placed in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute ; to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for the 
Governor’s armies ; and to keep the Gover- 
nor’s peace over a particular tract of 
country, , . , A grant was made to him of 
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a tract of country . . . together with the 
title of Pdhiija Karan (Poligar). . . — 

Nelson^ s Madura, Pt. iii., p. 99. 

1868. ‘ ‘ Some of the Foligars were placed 
in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of their 
subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was chief 
of them all ; and the Poligar of Dindigul 
is constantly s]3oken of as being the chief of 
eighteen Poligar s .... when the levying 
of troops was required the Delavay (see 
Balaway) sent requisitions to such and 
such Poligars to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . — Id., p. 
157. 

The word got transferred in English par- 
lance to the people under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809) ; and especi- 
ally, it would seem, to those whose habits 
were predatory : 

1869. ‘ ‘ There is a third well-defined race 
mixed with the general population, to which 
a common origin may probably be assigned. 

I mean the predatory classes. In the south 
they are called Poligars, and consist of the 
tribes of Marawars, Kaliars (see Collery), 
Bedars,!Ramuses(see Ramoosees); and in the 
North are represented by the Kolis of 
Guzerat, and the Gujars (see Coolee and 
G-oojer) of the N.W. Provinces.” — Sir 
Walter Elliot, in J. Ethn. Soc. L., N. S., 
i.ll2. 

Pollam, s. palaiyam ; Telugii, 
pdlemii ; see tmder Poligar. 

1783. “ The principal reason which they 

assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygars was that the weavers were i>ro- 
tected in their fortresses. They might have 
added, that the Company itself which stung 
them to death, had been warmed in the 
bosom of these unfortunate princes ; for on 
the taldng of Madras by the Erench, it was 
in their hospitable pollams that most of the 
inhabitants found refuge and protection.” — 
Barkers Speech on Fox’s E. J. Bill, in Works, 
iii. 488. 

1795. “Having submitted the general 
remarks on the Pollams I shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could be ex- i 
ected from a race of men, who have hitherto 
een excluded from those advantages, which 
almost always attend con9[uered coun- 
tries, an intercourse with their conquerors. 
With the exception of a very few, when I 
arrived they had never seen a European. . .” 
■—Report on Dindigal, by Mr. Wynch, 
quoted in Kelson’s Madura, Pt. IV., p. 15. 

Polo, s. The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from Haiti; polo being pro- 
perly in the language of that region 
the ball used in the game. 

The game thus lately revived was 
once known and practised (though in 
varied forms) from Provence to the 


borders of China (see Chicane). It 
had continued to exist down to our 
ovm day, it would seem, only near 
the extreme East and the extreme 
West of the Himalaya, viz. at 
Manipur in the East (between 
Oachar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Ladak,* Balti, Aster and Gilgit, and 
extending into Ohitral). Erom the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrjmien at Calcutta, and a Httle 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in July, 1871, and in August of 
the same year at Dublin in the Phoenix 
Park. The next year it was played in 
many places, t But the first mention 
we can find in the Times is a notice of 
a match at Lillie-bridge, 11th July, 
1874, in the next day’s paper. 

There is mention of the game in the 
Illustrated London News of July 20, 
1872, where it is treated as a new in- 
vention by British officers in India. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance is that the 
polo racket, just as it is described by 
Jo,^ Cinnamus in the extract under 
CMcaiie (supra, p. 147), has survived 
there. 

1835. “The ponies of Mixneepoor hold 
a very conspicuous rank in the estimation 
of the inhabitants. . . . The national game 
of Hockey, which is played by every male 
of the country capable of sitting a horse, 
renders them all expert equestrians ; and it 
was by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor were able for many 
years not only to repel the aggressions of 
the Burmahs, but to save the whole 
country .... and plant their banners on 
the banks of the Irrawattee.” — Pemherton’s 
Report on the E. Frontier of Br, India, 
31-32. 

1838. “At Shighur I first saw the game 
of the Chau^hjCn, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain laid 
out expressly for the purpose. ... It is in 
fact hocky on horseback. The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
made of a kind of willow-wood, and is 


* pi Ladak it is not indigenous, but an intro- 
duepon from Baltistau. See a careful and inte- 
resting account of the game of those parts in Mr. 
F . Drew’s excellent book, The Jummoo and Kash- 
mir Territories, 1875, pp. 380-392. 

t See details in the Field of Nov. 15th, 1884, p. 
667, courteously given in reply to a query from the 
present writer. 
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called in Tibeti ‘ Pulu.’ . . . I can conceive 
that the Ghauglnm requires only, to be seen 
to be played. It is the fit sport of an 
equestrian nation. . . . The game is played 
at almost every valley in Little Tibet and 
the adjoining countries .... Ladakh, 
Yessen, Chitral, &c.; and I should recom- 
mend it to be tried on the Hippodrome at 
Bays water. . . P—Vigne, Travels in Kash- 
mir, Ladakh, Iskardo, &c. (1842), ii. 289- 
292. 

1848. “ An assembly of all the principal 

inhabitants took jdace at Iskardo, on some 
occasion of ceremony or festivity. . . ^ . I 
was thus fortunate enough to be a witness 
of the chaugan, which is derived from 
Pei’sia, and has been described by Mr. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Large 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
game may be seen in all the larger villages 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows of beau- 
tiful willow and poplar trees.” — 2)i\ T. 
Thomson, Himalaya and Tibet, 260-261. 

1875. 

“Polo, Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the 
Kink, 

I leave all these delights.” 

Broioning, Inn Album, 23. 

Pollock-saug, s. Hind, jpalah, ^dU 
ak-sdg ; a poor vegetable, called also 
‘ country spinach ’ (Beta mdgaHs, or 
B, BengalensiSy'Ro'Kb.) 

Polouga, also Tic-polonga, s. A 
very poisonous snake, so called in 
O&jloTX (Bimgarus^ or Babola elegans ?) ; 
Singh, polohgard, 

1681. ‘ ‘ There is another venemous snake 
called Polougo, the most venemous of all, 
that kills cattel. Two sorts of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about five or six feet long.” — Knox, 29. 

1825. “ There are only four snakes ascer- 

tained to be poisonous ; the cobra de capello 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
cei'tainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes.” — 
MB'S. Heher, in His Journal, ed. 1844, ii. 
167. 

Pomfret, Pomphret, s. A genus of 
sea-fish of bipad compressed form, 
embracing sevei^al species, of good 
repute for the table on all the Indian 
coasts. According to Hay they are all 
reduceable to Btromatem sinensis, ‘ the 
white Pomfret,’ /Sfr. cinereus, which is, 
when immature ‘the silver Pomfret,’ 
and when mature ‘the gray Pomfret,’ 
and Btr, niger, ‘ the black P.’ The 
French of Pondicherry call the fish 
pampJe, W e cannot connect it with the 
TTOfjLTrikos of Aelian (xv. 23)andAthen- 
aeus (Lib. vii. cap. xviii. seqq.) which 
is identified with a very difierent fish, 


the ‘pilot-fish’ (Naucrates dudor of 
Day). 

The name is probably from the 
Portuguese, and a corruption of pam~ 
pano, ‘a vine-leaf,’ from suj)posed 
resemblance ; this is the Portuguese 
name of a fish which occurs just where 
the pomfret should be mentioned. 
Thus: 

1613. “ The fishes of this Mediterranean 

(the Malayan sea) are very savoury sables, 
and seer fish (smm*), and pampanos, and 
rays. . . .” — Crodinho de Eredia, f. 33 v. 

1727. “Between Cimnaca emcL Ballasore 
Kivers ... a very delicious Pish called 
the Pamplee, come in Sholes, and are sold 
for two Bence per Hundred. Two of them 
are sufficient to dine a moderate Man.” — A. 
Ham., i. 396. 

1810. 

“ Another face look’d broad and bland. 

Like pamplet floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er she turned her iDiercing stare. 

She seemed alert to spring in air. ” 

Malay verses, rendered by Dr. Leyden, 
in 3Iaria Graham, 201. 

1813. “ The pomfret is not unlike a small 

turbot, but of more, delicate flavour ; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfret a great 
dainty.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 52-53. 

1874. “ The greatest pleasure in Bombay 

was eating a fish called. ‘pomfret.’ ” — Sat, 
Bev., 30th May, 690. 

Pommelo, Pampelmoose, &c., s. 

Citrus decwmana, L., the largest of the 
orange tribe. It is the same fruit as the 
Shaddock of the West Indies ; hut to 
the larger varieties some form of the 
name Pommelo seems also to be applied 
in the West. A small variety, with a 
fine skin, is sold in London shops as 
“the Forbidden Fruit.” The fruit, 
though grown in gardens over a great 
part of India, really comes to perfection 
only near the Equator, and especially 
in Java, whence it was probably 
brought to the continent. For it is 
called in Bengal Balml nlnibu (Le., 
Citrus Batamana). It probably did not 
come to India till the 17th _ century ; 
it is not mentioned in the Ain. Ac- 
cording to Bretschneider the Pommelo 
is mentioned in the ancient Chinese 
Book of the Bhu-King. Its Chinese 
name is Yu. 

The form of the name which we have 
put first is that now general in Anglo- 
Indian use. But it is probably only a 
modern result of ‘ striving after mean- 
ing’ (quasiPomo-meZo?ie?) Among older 
authors the name goes through many 
strange shapes. Tavernier calls it 
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^ompone {Voy* des hides ^ liv. iii. cli. 
24), but the usual Erencb name is 
jicmpeJ -mousse. Dumpier bas Pimple- 
nose (ii, 12 j) ; Lockyer, Pimplemuse 
(61); Forrest, Pum?nel-nose (32) ; Ives, 
‘■Phnphnoscs, called in the west Indies 
Ohadod's.^ IMaria Graham uses the 
French spelling (22). Pompoleon is a 
form unknown to us, but given in 
the Eng. Cyclopsedia. Molesworth’s 
Marathi Diet, gives ^‘papannas, papa- 
nas or papanis (a word of S. America).” 
We are unable to give the true ety- 
mology, though Littre says^ boldly, 
“ Tamoul, hamboUmasP Ainslie (3Iat. 
Medial^ 1813) gives Poomlimas as the 
Tamil, whilst Balfour ((7?/c^. of India) 
gives Pumpalimas and Bambidimas as 
Tamil, Bomlarimasa and PampaTa 
panasa as Telugu, Bamhali naringi (?) 
as Malayalim. But if these are real 
words they appear to be corruptions 
of some foreign term. 

Pondicherry, n. p. This name of 
what is now the chief French settle- 
ment in India, is Pudu-ePeJitri, ^ New 
Town, ’ more correctly Pudu-vaL 0. P. 
Brown however says it is Pudi-cJierfc, 
‘ New tank.’ The natives sometimes 
wuite it Phnlcheri. 

1711. “The French and Daneslikewi.se 
hire them (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Trincombar.” — Lodger, 286. 

1718. “The Fifth Day we reached 
Budulscheri, a French Town, and the 
chief Seat of their Missionaries in India.”— 
Prop, of the Gospel, p. 42. 

1726. ^ ‘ Poedechery, ” in Valenti^n, Choro. , 

1727. “Punticherry is the next Place 
of Note on thi.s Coast, a colony settled by 
the French.”—^. Ram., i. 356. 

1780. “An English oflSLcer of rank. 
General Coote, who was unequalled among 
his compeers in ability and experience in 
war, and who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phoolcheri in the Karnatic 
and . . . had as often gained the victory 
over them. . . .''—H. of Hydcr Naik, ^13. 

PoBgol, s. A festival of S. India, 
observed early in January. Tamil, 
pongdl, * boiling’; i.e,, of the rice, 
because the first act in the feast is 
the boiling of the new rice. It is a 
kind of harvest-home. There is an 
interesting account of it by the late 
Mr. 0. E. Govor in the J, B. As. Soc., 
N, S. V. 91, but the connexion which 
he traces with the old Yedic religion is 
hardly to be admitted. 

1651. , nousparleronsmaintenant 
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du Pongol, qui se celebre le 9 de Janvier 
en rhonneur du Soleil. . . . Ils cuisent du 
ris avec du laict. . . . Ce ris se emit lions la 
maison, afin que ie Soleil ]mi.s.se luire des.sus 
. . . . et quand iLs voyent, qu’il semble 
le voiiloir retirer, ils orient (Vune voix intel- 
ligible, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol. . 

— Ahr. Roger, Fr, Tr. 1670, pp. 237-8. 

1871. “ Nor doe.s the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cea.se here. The hies 
of the Munsif’.s Court u’ill have been exjim- 
ined with cases frtun litigious eneiTnc.s or 
greedy money lenders. But a.s Pongol 
comes round many of them disa|>]>ear. , . . 
The creditor thinks of his de])tor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, the other 
is ashamed, and both parties are .saved by 
a compromise. Often it iia}>pens that a 
process is postponed ‘ till after Pongol ! 
Gover, as above, p. 1)6. 

Pooja, s. Properly applied to the 
Hindu ceremonies in idol-worshi]-> ; 
Skt. puja ; and colloquially to any kind 
of rite. Thusy//?»(fa kd puja, or ‘ Pooja 
of the Flag,’ is the Sepoy term for 
w^hat in St. James’s Park is called 
‘ Trooping the colours.’ 

1826, “The person whoso ste]>s I had 
been watching now approached the sacretl 
tree, and having performed puja to a stone 
deity at it.s foot, proceeded to nnmuffle 
himself from its shavds,P~~Panduraug Hari, 

1866. “Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
■ivork do.” — The Dawk Bungahne, in Fraser, 
Ixxiii. 226. 

1874. “ The mas.s of the ryots who form 

the population of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . . the annual pujahs 
performed .... on behalf of the village 
community.”— (7«?. Bev., No. exvii. 195. 

1879. “Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scenes, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree.”— Bev., No. 1251, 
p.477. 

Poojaree, s. Hind. }>ujan. An 
officiating priest in an idol-temple. 

1702. “Hoffice de poujari ou de Pre- 
tresse de la Peine mbre dtait incompatible 
avec le titre de servante du Seigneur.” — 
Lett. Bdif., xi. 111. 

Pool, s. Pers. Hind, a bridge. 
Hsed in two of the quotations under 
next article for ‘embankment,’ 

Poolbnndy, s. P.— H. — pulbandi. 
‘Securing of bridges or embank- 
ments.’ A name foimerly given in 
Bengal to a civil department in charge 
of the embankments. Also sometimes 
used improperly for the embankment 
itself. 
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1786* “That the Superintendent of 
Poolbundy Repair!?, after an accurate and 
diligent survey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Burdwan .... 
had delivered it as their opinion. . — 

Articles of Charge against Warren Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 98. 

1802. “ The Collector of Midnapore has 

directed his attention to the subject of 
poolbundy, and in a very amjde report to 
the Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly 
of pressing ryots to work on the pools, 
which call aloud for a remedy .” — Fifth 
Meport, Aj). p. 558. 

1810. “ . . . . the whole is obliged to be 

preserved from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained at. 
a very great and regular expense.”— 
Williamson^ V. M., ii. 365. 

Poon, Peon, &e., s. Canarese, 
ponne. A timber tree {Calophyllum 
L.) wMcb grows in tbe 
forests of Canara, &c., and wbicb was 
formerly mncb used for masts, whence 
also called masUwood, 

1835. “Peon, or Puna .... the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests of 
Corumcul in Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangalore I i)ro- 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foi-emast for the Leander, 60-gun 
ship, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees,” — Edye^ 
in J, E. As. Soc. , ii. 354, 

Poonamalee, n. p. A town, and 
formerly a military station, in the 
Ohenglei)utDist. of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Madras. The name is 
given in the Imp. Gazetteer as Fima- 
rnallu (?), and Fonda malCii, whilst Col. 
Branml gives it as “ Funtha malli for 
FmiTuntliamallif^ without further 
explanation. 

Poongee, Phoqngy, s. The name 
most commonly given to the Buddhist 
religieux in British Burma. - The word 
{plmn-gyi) signifies ‘ great glory.* 

1782. “ . ... leurs Pretres . , . sont 
moins instruits que les Brames, et portent 
le nom de Ponguis.”— ii. 301. 

1795. “Prom the many convents in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Rhahans and Phonghis must be very con- 
siderable ; I was told it exceeded 1500.”— 
Sinnes^ Embassy to Ava, 210. 

1834. “ The Talapoins are called by the 
Burmese Phonghis, which term means great 
glory, or Eahans, which means perfect.”— 
Bp. Bigandet^ iii J. Ind. Archip., iv. 222-3, 

Poorana, s. Skt. purana, ‘old*; 
hence ‘ legendary,* and thus* applied as 
a common name to 18 books which 


contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612. “ . . . . These books are divided 
into bodies, members, and joints {cortos, 
mcmhroSf e articulos ) . . .six which they call 
Xastra^ which are the bodies ; eighteen which 
they call Purana, which are the members ; 
twenty-eight called Againon^ which are the 
joints.”— Ob'Wto, Bee. V., liv, vi., cap. 3. 

1651. “As their Poranas, i.e. old his- 
tories, relate.” — Eogerius, 153. 

c. 1760, “Le puran comprend dix-huit 
livres qui renferment Thistoire saert^e, qui 
contient les dogmes de la religion des Bra- 
mines.”— xxvii. 807. 

1806. “Ceux-ci, calculoient tout liaut 
de mdmoire tandis que d’autres, plus 
avaneds, lisoient d’un ton chantant, leurs 
Pourans.”— i. 130. 

Poomb, and Poorbeea, ss. Hind. 
purabyf)url)y ‘ the East,* from Skt. purva 
or purha, ‘in front of/ m jm'seha 
(Hind, pacdiliarfh) means ‘behind* or 
‘westerly’ dahshina, ‘right-hand* 
or southerly. In Upper India the 
term meansusually Oudh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Pborbeea 
[pUJ'hiya), a man of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 
majority being recruited in those 
provinces. 

1553. ‘‘Omaum (Humayun) Patxiah . . . 
resolved to follow Xerchan (Sher Khan) 
and try his fortune against him .... and 
they met close to the river Ganges before 
it unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canose, one of the chief of the king- 
dom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond the River 
in the tract which the natives call Purba. 

. . . — BarroSi IV. ix. 9. 

1616. “Bengala, a most spacious and 
’ fruitful province, but more x^roi^erly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Batan, 
the one lying on the east, the other on the 
west side of the river.” — Terry, ed. 1665, p. 

I 357. ■ , , 

1666. “La Province de Halabas s’apj^el- 
loit autrefois Purop. . . v. 197. 

1881. 

“ . . . . My lands were taken away, ^ 

And the Company gave me a pension of 
just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. . 

Attar Singh loquitur, by ‘ Sowar,'* in 
an Indian jpaper, the name and 
date lost. 

Pootly Hautch, s. Properly Hind. 
hath - putli-^ndch (‘ wooden r puppet - 
dance.’) A pupjoet show. 

c. 1817. “The day after tomorrow will 
be my lad James Dawson’s birthday, and 
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we are to have a puttully-aautch in the 
eveiiin^^”— ilfrs. Sherwood's Stories, 291. 

Popper-cake, in Bombay, and in 
Madras popadam, ss. These are ap- 
parently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hindi and Mahratti origin papar, and 
to the latter a Tamil one, pa2)j)adam, 
as an abbreyiation of farupjm-adam^ 
‘ lentil cake.’ It is a kind of thin scon 
or wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida, 
&c., fried in oil, and in "VV. India 
baked crisp, and often eaten at Euro- 
pean tables as an accompaniment to 
curiy. It is not bad, even to a novice. 

1814. ‘‘They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of oord^ or mash . . . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida ; a salt calkd 
popper-/t7/or ; and a very hot massaula, 
compounded of turmeric, black pei)per, 
ginger, garlic, several kinds of warm seeds, 
and a quantity of the hottest Chili pepper.” 
— Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 50. 

1820. “Papadoms {fine cakes made of 
gram-flour, and a fine species of alkali, 
which gives them an agreeable salt taste, 
and serves the puipose of yeast, making 
them rise, and become very crisp when 
fried. . . Researches, xiii. 315. 

,, “Paper, the flour of ooreed [vQ&.di 
oorad, Phascolus Max), salt, assafoetida, 
and various spices, made into a paste, 
rolled as thin as a wafer, and dried in the 
sun, and when wanted for the table baked 
crisp. . . P—T. Coates, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., 
iii. 194. 

Porca, n. p. (In Imp. Gaz. Por- 
akad.) Properly PitnlMadu ; a towm 
on the coast of Travancorc, for- 
merly a separate State. The Portu- 
guese had a fort here, and the Dutch, 
in the 17th centurj^, a factory. Era 
Paolino (1796) speaks of it as a very 
populous city full of merchants, Ma- 
hommedan, Christian, and Hindu. It is 
now insignificant. 

Porcelain, s. The history of this 
word for China-ware a2)j)ears to be 
as follows. The family of univalve 
mollusks called Cypraeidae, or Cowries 
(q.v.) were called in medieval Italy 
porcellana and porcelhtta, almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested by 
Mahn (seo_ in Littre sub voce). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray (see Eng. Cyc. Nat. Hist. s.v. 


Qypraeidae) that Pig is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast ; whilst Bow also seems 
to be a name of one or more 
kinds. The enamel of this shell ap- 
pears to have been used in the middle 
ages to form a coating for ornamental 
pottery, &c., whence the early appli- 
cation of the iQvmporcdlanato the tine 
w^are brought from the far East. Both 
apjflications of the term, viz., to 
cowries and to China-ware, occur in 
Marco Polo (see below). The quasi- 
analogous aiqjlication of p/^inScotland 
to earthen- ware, noticed in an ima- 
ginary quotation below, is i)robably 
quite an accident, for there aj^pears to 
be a Gaelic pige, ‘ an earthen jar/ 
&c. {pQQ Bkeat, s.Y. piggin). 

"VYe should not fail to recall Dr. 
Johnson’s etymology olporcelaine from 
^^])our cent cuinh^s," because it was 
believed by Europeans that the ma- 
terials were matured under ground 100 
years I (see quotations below from 
Barbosa, and from SB Thomas Brown). 

c. 1250. Capmauy has the following pas- 
sage in the \vork Though the same 

writer published the Law’s of .the Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, he lia.s deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he ha.s 
quoted, is omitted altogether I 

“ In the XLIYth chap, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, there are regulation.s for the return 
cargoes of the ships trading with Alexandria 
... In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt . , . cotton in bales 
and simn, wmol de capeUs (for hats ?), porce- 
lanas, alum, elephants’ teeth . . .” — Me- 
morias, Hist, de Barcelona, I. Pt. 2, p. 44. 

1298. “II ont monoie en tel mainere 
con je voz dirai, car ilespendent porcelain© 
blance, celle qe se trovent eii la mer et qe 
se metent au cuel des chienz, et vailent les 
quatre-vingt porceiaines mi saic d’arjent 
qe sunt deus venesians gros . . — Marco 

Polo, oldest French Text, p. 132. 

,, “Et encore voz di qe en ceste 
provence, en une cite qe est apellc Tiniigui, 
se font escuelle de porcellaine grant et 
pitet les plus belles qe Ten peust deviser.” — 
Ibid. 180. 

c. 1328. “Audivi qubd ducentas civitates 
habet sub se imperator ilie (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) majores quam Tholosa ; et ego certe 
credo qubd plures habeant homines . . . 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione, nisi vasa pulcherrima, et 
nobilissima, atque virtuosa et porseleta.”' — 
Jordani Mirahilia, p>. 59, 

lu the next passage it seems probable 
that the shells, and not China dishes, 
are intended. 
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c. 1343. . . . ghomerabica, vernice, 

arnioniaco, zaffiere, coloquinti, porcellane, 
inirra, mirabolani ... si vendono a Vinegia 
a cento di peso sottile ” {Le. by the cutclia 
hundredweight). Pratica della 
Mo'catura, jj. 134. 

c. 1440. “ . . . this Cim and Macinn 

tlmt I haue before named arr ii verie great 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they vessells and 
•disshes of Porceliana.’^ — Giosafa Barharo, 
Hak. Soc. 75. 

In the next the shells are clearly 
intended : 

1442. Gahelle di Firenze . . . Porcie- 
lette marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
4.” — Uzzano, Prat, della Mercatura, p. 23. 

1475. The seaports of Cheen and 
Machin are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price.” — Nikitin, in India in JTF. Cent., 21. 

1487. . . . le mando lo inventario del 

j)resente del Soldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grandi di Porcellana niai pih veduti 
simili ne meglio lavorati . . .” — Letter of P, 
da Bihbieno to Glar. dd Medici, in Poscoe^s 
Lorenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1502. “Inquesto tempo abrusiorno xxi 
nave sopra il porto di Calechut ; et de epse 
hebbe tate drogarie e speciarie che caricho 
le dicte sei nave. Praeterea me ha mandato 
•sei vasi di porzellana excellitissimi et 
gradi : quatro bochali de argento grandi 
CO certi altri vasi al niodo loro per cre- 
dentia.” — Letter of K. Emanuel, 13. 

1516. “ They make in^ this country a 

great quantity of porcelains of different 
sorts, very fine and good, which form for 
them a great article of trade for all parts, and 
they make them in this way. They take the 
shells of sea-snails (? caracoli), and eggshells, 
and i)oundthem, and with other ingredients 
make a paste, which they put underground 
to refine for the space of 80 or 100 years, and 
this mass of paste they leave as a fortune to 
their children . . .” — Barbosa, in Mctrmisio, 
i. 320 r. 

1553. (In China) “ The service of their 
meals is the most elegant that can be, 
■everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), and they eat everything with a 
fork made after their fashion, never putting 
a hand into their food, much or little.’’^ — 
Barovs, III. ii. 7. 

1554. (After a suggestion of the identity 
of the vasa omiorhma oi the ancients) ; 
“ Ce nom de Porcelaine est donn5 k plu- 
sieurs coquilles de iner. Et pource quVn 
beau Vaisseau d’vne coquille de mer ne se 
X)ourroit rendre iiiieux k propos suyulit le 
nom antique, que de Pappeller de Porce- 
laine, ik\y i)ens<5 que les coquilles polies et 
luysantes, resemblants k Nacre de loerles, 
ont ([uelque afiinite auec la matiere des 
vases de Porcelaine antiques : ioinct aussi 
que le 3)euple Eragois nomme les pates- 
nostres faictes de gros vignols, patenostres 
de Porcelaine. Les susdicts vases de Por- 


celaine sont transparents, et coiistent bien 
cher an Oaire, et disent niesmement qu’ilz 
les apportent des Indes. Mais cela ne me 
sembla vraysemblable: car on n’en voirroit 
pas si grande qnantitd, ne de si grades 
pieces, s’il les failloit apporter de si loing. 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseau 
pour petite qu’eile soit, couste vn ducat : si 
c’est qiielque grad vase, il coustera d’auan- 
tage.” — P. Belon, Ohseo'vatioois, f. 134. 

c. 1560. “And because there are many 
opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beene in Cliioia, about where this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substance 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, others of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not enformed 
of the truth, I thought it conuenient to 
tell here the substance . . — Gaspar da 
Comz, in P'urchas, iii. 177. 

1615. “If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in Ohimq — 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; tins 
were an artificial mine, and part of that 
substance . . — Bacooi, Aoyunient on loti* 
peachment of Waste; Woo'ks, by Spedding, 
etc., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630. “The Baoonojaois all along the 
sea-shore pitch their Booths . . . for thta’e 
they sell Oallicoes, China-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, scrutores or Cabbinets . . . ” — Sir T, 
Hefi'hert, ed. 1665, 33. 45. 

1726. In a list of the treasures left by 
Akbar, which is given by Valentijn, we 
find : 

“In Poreelyn, &c., Kopias 2507747.”— 
iv. [Suo'atte), 217. 

1650. “We are not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, 
that according to common belief they are 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary ; and Authors agree not 
herein . . — Sir Thomas Broume, Vulgar 

Eoivrs, ii. 5. 

1880. “ ‘Yasella quidem delicatiora et 

caeriilea et venusta, quibus inhaeret iies- 
cimus quid elegantiae, porcellana vocantur, 
quasi (sed nescimus quare) a poo'celUs, In 
q^artibus autem Britanniae quae sei)ten- 
trionem sjjectant, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiora et fusca pigs apx^ellant bar- 
bari, quasi (sed quare iterum nescimus) a 
poovisd NaoTischeheoi und Weitgeholt, 
Etyonol, s.v. ‘ Blue China. ^ ” — 

Motto to An Ode in Bovimi Pig, St. James's 
Gazette, 17 th. Jnij. 

Portia, s. In S. India tlio common 
name of tbe Tliespesia popidnm, Lam. 
(N« 0. Malvaceae)^ a favourite orna- 
mental tree,tliriving best near tlie sea. 
The word is a corruption of Tamil, Fa-* 
arasBU, ‘ Elower^king.’ In Cevloii it 
is called tLe Suria, and also the Tulip- 
tree. 
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1742. “Lo boits sur lequel on les met 
(les toiles), et celiii qu’on employe pour les 
i):ittre, sont ordinairement de tamarinier, 
on d’lin autre arbre nomme porcM.” — Lett. 
JSdif. xiv. 122. 

1860. “Another useful tree, very com- 
mon in Ceylon, is the Suria, with flowers so 
like those of a tulip that Europeans know it 
as the tulip tree. ^It loves the sea air and 
saline soils. It is [planted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks .” — TenneiiCs Oetjlon, 
i. 117. 

1861. ‘ ‘ It is usual to plant large branches 
of the portia and banyan trees in such a 
slovenly manner that there is little proba- 
bility of the trees thriving or being orna- 
mental.” — Clcgliorn, Forests mid Gardens of 
>8. India, 197. 

Porto Ho VO, n. p. A town on the 
coast of Soutli Arcot, 32 m. S. of Pon- 
dicherri. 'Tho first mention of it that 
WG have found is in Bocarro, Decada, 
ji. 42 (c. 1613). 

The name was perhaps intended to 
mean ‘ New Oporto,’ rather than ‘ New 
Haven,’ but we have not found any 
history of the lianie. 

1718. “At Night w^e came to a Towm 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Pirenkl Potei.’^ Propagation of the Gospel, 
dr., Pt. ii. 41. 

1726. “The name of this city {Porto 
Novo) signifies in Portuguese New Haven, 
but the Moors call it Mohhammed Bendar 
.... and the Gentoos PerydmgepeenteP^' — 
Valentijn, Choromandel, S, 

Porto Piqueno and Porto Crrande, 
nn.pp. ‘ The Little Haven and the 
Great Haven names by which the 
Bengal ports of Satigam (q.v.), and 
Cliatigam (v. Chittagong) respectively 
wore commonly knowm to the Portu- 
guese in tho 16th centuiy. 

1554. “ Porto Pequeno de Be^ngalci . , . 
Cowries are current in the country ; 80 
cowries make 1 pone (see Pun) / of these 
pones 48 are equal to 1 larin, more or less.” 
— A. Nunes, 37. 

„ “ Porto Grande de Bemgala. The 

maund {mao), by which they weigh all 
goods, contains 40 seers (ce?'os), each seer 
18| ounces. . . — Ibid. 

1568. “ lo mi i)arti d’Orisa perBengala al 
Porto Pioheno . . . s’entra nel fiume Gauze, 
dalla bocca del qual fiume sino a Satagan 
oitta, oue si fanno negotij, et cue i mercadanti 
si riducono, sono centi e venti miglia, che 
SI fanno in diciotto hore a remi, cioh in tre 


crescent! d’acqua, che sono di sei hore I’uno.” 
•~-€es. Federici, in Mamiis.Aii. 

1569. “ Partissemo di Sondiua, et giun- 

f essemo in Chitigan il gran porto di 
Sengala, in tempo che gia i Portoghesi 
haueuano fatto pace o tregua con i Rettori.” 
—Ih. 396. 

1595. “Besides, you tell me that the 
traffic and commerce of the Porto Peqneno 
of Bemguala being always of great 
moment, if this goes to ruin through the 
Mogors, they vdll be the masters of those 
tracts .” — Letter of the IC of Portugal, in 
Archiv. Port Orient, Pascic. 3, p. 481. 

1596. “And so he %vrote me that the- 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Beiigala is 
flourishing, and that the King of the Coun- 
try had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per 
cent, of the duties that they used to pay.’^ 
— Do., Do,, Do., p. 580. 

1598. “ When you thinke you are at the 
point de Gualle, to be assured thereof, make 
towards the Hand, to know it , . . where 
commonlle all the shippes know the land, 
such I say as we sayie to Bengalen, or to 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingalles doe^ 
tefiique. . . P--Linschoten, Third Book,, 
p. 324. 

Posteen, s. Au Afglian leathera 
pelisse, generally of slieep>skm with., 
the fieece on. Pers. jgostin, from 'post, 

‘ a bide.’ 

1080. “Khwaja Ahmad came on some 
Government business to Ghaznln, and it^ 
was reported to him that some merchants, 
were going to Turkistan, who were return- 
ing to Ghaznfn in the beginning of winter. 
The KhwiCja remembered that he required 
a certain number of nostins (gi’eat coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . 
NiztUn-id-Ahdk, in Elliot, ii. 497. 

^1442. “His Majesty the Portunate 
Khfikan had sent for the Prince of KafikOt,. 
horses, pelisses (postin), and robes woven 
of gold. — Ahdtirazmk, in Not etMxtr.,. 

xiv., Pt. i. 437. 

^1862. “Otter skins from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis .”— Trade Report, p, 65* 

Potato, Sweet. See Sweet Po- 
tato* 

Pottah,s- Hind, and otlier vernacu- 
lars, Fatta, &c. A document specifying 
tke conditions on whicli lands are field; 
a_ lease, or otfier document securing 
rigfits in land or fiouse property. 

1778. “I am therefore hopeful you will 
be kindly ifieased to excuse me the five lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amount ex- 
pressed in the pottali,”—PAc Rajah of 
Benares to Hastings, in Articles of Gkarge 
against E,, Burke, vi. 591. 


* i,e. Firinghpett, or *Frauk-town.’ 
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Pra, Phra, Praw, ^s. This is a 
term constantly used in Burma, and 
familiar to all who have heen in that 
country, in its constant application as 
a style of respect, addressed or applied 
to persons and things of especial sanc- 
tity or dignity. Thus it is addressed 
at Court to the King ; it is the habi- 
tual designation of the Buddha and his 
images and dagobas ; of superior ec- 
clesiastics and sacred books; corres- 
ponding on the whole in use, pretty 
closely to the Sanskrit Sri. In Bur- 
mese the word is written hlmrd, but 
pronounced (in Arakan) ;plird, and in 
modern Burma Proper, with the usual 
slurring of the r, Phyd or Pyd. The 
use of the term is not confined to 
Burma ; it is also used in quite a similar 
way in Siam, as may be seen in the 
quotation below from Alabaster ; the 
word is used in the same form Phra 
among the Shans ; and in the form Prea, 
it would seem, in Gamboja. Thus Grar- 
nier speaks of Indra and Vishnu under 
their Oamboj an epithets as Prea En and 
Prea Noreai (Narayana) ; of the figure 
of Buddha entering nirvana, as Prea 
Nippan ; of the King who iDuilt the 
great temple of Angkor Wat as Prea 
Kot Melea, of the King reigning at the 
time of the expedition as Prea Ang 
Beachea Vodey, of various sites of tem- 
ples as Preacow, Preacun, Prea Pitim, 
&c. {Voyage P Exploration, i. 26, 49, 
388, 77, 85, 72). 

The word p’nra appears in composi- 
tion in various names of Burmese kings, 
as of the famous AZomp’hra (1753- 
1760), founder of the existing dynasty, 
and of his son Bodoah-pi'hx^ (1781- 
1819). In the former instance the 
name is, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
A laung--\f hra , i, e. the embryo Buddha, 
or Bodisatva. A familiar Siamese 
example of use is in the Phra Bat, or 
sacred foot-mark of Buddha, a term 
which represents the Sri PCida of 
Ceylon. 

The late Professor II. H. Wilson, as 
will bo seen, supposed the word to be 
a corruption of Skt. pralliu (see 
Parvoe). But Mr. Alabaster points, 
under the guidance of the Sia- 
mese spelling, rather to Skt. vara, 
pre-eminent, excellent. This is in 
Pali varo, “excellent, best, pz'ecious, 
noble ” {Childers). A curious point is 
that, from the prevalence of the term 
phra in all the Indo-Chinese king- 
doms, we must conclude that it was, 


at the^ time of the introduction of 
Buddhipi into those countries, in 
predominant use among the Indian or 
Ceylonese propagators of the new 
religion. Yet we do not find any 
evidence of such a use of either 
prahhu or wm. The former would in 
Falihe p)ahhho. 


1688. “ I know that in the country of 
Laos the Dignities of Pa-ya and Meuang, 
and the honourable Epithets of Pra are in 
use ; it may be also that the other terms of 
Dignity are common to both Kations, as well 
as the Laws .” — Be la LoiiUre, Siam, E. T., 
79. 

,, “The Pra-Clang, or by a cor- 
ruption of the PoHugueses, the Barcalon, is 
the officer, which has the appointment of 
the Commerce, as well within as without 
the Kingdom. . . . His name is composed 
of the Balie word Tra, which I have so 
often discoursed of, and of the word Olang^ 
which signifies Magazine.” — Id. 93, 

,, “Then Sormnona-'Codom Gau- 
tama) they call Bm-Boute-TeJiaou, which 
verbatim signifies the Great a7id ExceUeni 
Lord.^^—Id. 134. 

1795. “At noon we reached Meeaday, 
the personal estate of the Magwoon of 
Pegue, who is oftener .called, from this 
place, Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
day.” — Symes, Embassy to Am, 242. 

1855. “The epithet Phra, which oc- 
cupies so prominent a place in the cere- 
monial and religious vocabulary of iDotb the 
Siamese and the Burmese, has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of nonsense. It is un- 
fi)rtunate that our Burmese scholars have 
never (I believe) been Sanskrit scholars, nor 
vice versCi, so that the Palee terms used in 
Burma have had little elucidation. On the 
word in question, Professor H. H. Wilson 
has kindly favoured me with a note : 

‘ PhnC is * no doubt a* corru]Dtion of the 
Sanskrit Prabhti, a Lord or Master; the 
A of the aspirate hh is often retained alone, 
leaving Prahu which becomes Prah or 
Phra.’ ” — Blission to Ava. 01. 


,, “ All these readings (of documents 

at the Court) were intoned in a high recita- 
tive, strongly resembling that used in the 
English cathedral service. And the long- 
drawn Phya-a-a-a ! (My Lord), which ter- 
minated each reading, added ^ to the resem'- 
blance, as it came in exactly like the Amen 
of the Liturgy.” — Id. 88. 

1859. “The word Phra, which so fre- 
quently occurs in this work, here appears 
for the first time ; I have to remark that it 
is probably derived from, or of common 
origin with, the Phara'di of antiquity. It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries as 
synonymous with God, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the w<)rd by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the popular mind.’^ — Boivring, Kingdmn and 
People of Siam. 

1863. “The title of the Eirst King (of 
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Siam) is fhx&-Chom-jSlaO"Yu-Jffua and 
spoken as Phra FJmttM-Chao-Yu-Hua, , . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in the Pali 
form . . . The Siamese term the 

(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Phra-C/<ao Fhu-Sanff, i.e. of G-od the 
Creator, or the Divine Lord Builder. . . . 
The Catholic missionaries express ‘ God ’ 
by 'S'hXB.-Fhutthi-Qkao . . . and they ex- 
plain the eucharist as Y’hxB^’FhuUM-Kaya 
= ‘ Body ’) ” — Bastian, Beise, iii. 109, 
and 114-115. 

1870. “The most excellent Para, bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibbana the end of the migration 
of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
theW ord. ^^■—Bogei’SjBuddkagoska^s Parables, 
tr, from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871. “ Phra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that is worthy of the highest respect, 
that is, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as 
‘holy.’* The Siamese letters p—h—r com- 
monly represent the Sanskrit r — r. I there- 
fore presume the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘ vri ^ — ‘to choose, or to be chosen,’ 
and ‘vara — better, best, excellent,’ the root 
of apto-T 05 .” — Alabaster, The Wheel of the 
Law, 164. 

Pracrit, s. A term applied to the 
older vernacular dialects of India, such 
as were derived from, or kindi'ed to, 
Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature are 
used by ladies, and by inferior cha- 
racters, in the Sanskrit dramas. These 
dialects, and the modern vernaculars 
springing from them, hear the same 
relation to Sanskrit that the “ Eo- 
mance ” languages of Europe bear to 
Latin, an analogy which is found in 
many^ particulars to hold with most 
surprising exactness. 

The most completely preserved of old 
Prakrits is that which was used in 
Magadha, and which has come down 
in the Buddhist books of Ceylon under 
the name of Pali (q.v.). The first 
European analysis of^ this language 
bears the title “ InsUfationes Linguae 
Praeritieae. Bcrlpsit QhrlsUanus Las- 
Bonnae ad Ehenum, 1837.” 

' The teim itself is the Sanskrit 
pralrita, ‘ natural, unrefined, vulgar,’ 
etc. 

1801. “ Sanscrita is the speech of the 

Celestials, framed in grammatical insti- 
tutes, Pracrita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise.” — 
Sanskrit treatise, quoted by Colehrooke in 
Res., vii. 199. 

Presidency (and President), s. 
The title ‘ President,’ as applied to the 
Chief of a principal Factory, was in 
early popular use, though in the 


charters of the E, 1. C, its first occur- 
rence is in 1661 (see Letters Patent, 
below). In Sainsbury’s Calendar we 
find letters headed “ to Gapt. Jouxdain, 
president of the English at Bantam” 
in 1614 (i. pp, 297, 298); but it is to 
be doubted whether this wording is in 
the original, A little later we find a 
“ proposal by Mr. Middleton concern- 
ing the appointment of two especial 
factors, at Snrat and Bantam, to have 
authority over all other factors ; J our- 
dain named.” And later again he is 
styled ‘ ‘ John J oiirdaiii, Captain of 
the house” (at Bantam; see pp. 303, 
325), and “ Chief Merchant at Bantam” 
(p. 343). 

1623. “Speaking of the Dutch Com- 
mander, as well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to take me f or 
an airing, I should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live in great st^de, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
with a great train, sometimes with people 
of their o^vn mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants o'n 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, tai'get, bow and arrows.” — P, della 
Valle, ii. 517. 

,, “ Our boat going ashore, the Presi- 

dent of the English Merchants, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 
13laces dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas Eastel * . came aboard 

in oiir said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the priest’s 
office among them).” — P. della Valle, ii. 
501, 502. 

1638. “As soon as the Commanders 
heard that the (English)President was come 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . The two 
dayes following were spent in feasting, at 
wiiich the Commanders of the two ^ips 
ti'eated the President, who afterwards 
letumed to Suratta. . . . . During my 
abode at Simitta, I wanted for no divertise- 
ment; for I. . . . found company at the 
Fateh President’s, who had his Farms there 
. . . . inasmuch as I could converse with 
them in their owii Language.” — Adandelslo, 
E. T., ed. 1669, p. 19. 

,, “Les Anglois ont bien encore yn 
bureau k Bantam, dans ITsle de Jaua, mais 
il a son President particuHer, qui ne depend 
point de celuy de Saratta.^^ — MandcUlo, 
(French ed. 1659) 124. 

, , “A mon retour a Suratta ie 
trouvay dans la loge des Anglois plus de 
cinquante inarchands, que le President 
auoit fait venir de tous les autres Bureaux, 
pour rendre comi^te de leur administration, 


Tliomas Rastall or JRastell went out appa- 
rently in in 1016 is inentioned as a “chief 
merchant of the lieet at Swally Road ’’ (q.v.), and 
often later as chief at Surat (see Saimbury, i. 476, 
and ii. 2^assim). 
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et pour estre presens a ce changement de 
Gpuuemement.” — 188. 

1661. ‘‘And in case any Person or Per- 
sons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of the said Governor 
and Company, in the said East Indies, 
their Factors or Agents there, for any 
Offence by them done, shall appeal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him* or them, and to 
carry him or them home Prisoners to 
England.” — Letters Patent to the Goreirnor 
and Company of Merchants of London, 
trading with the B. Indies, Sd April. 

1702. “ . . . . Under the Presidency of 
the aforesaid Island Bombay.” — Charters, 
p. 323. 

1702. “ Tuesday 7th Aprill. . . . In the 
morning a Couneill . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among izs whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, &c,, upon 
Invitations given us from the Shabander or 
any others to go to their Countrey Houses 
or upon any other Occasion of diverting 
bur Selves abroad for health, should be 
charged to our Honble Masters account or 
not, the President and Mr. Loyd were of 
opinion to charge the same. . . . But Mr. 
Rouse, Mr. Ridges, and Mr. Master were of 
opinion that Batavia being a izlace of extra- 
ordinary charge and Expense in all things, 
the said Calash hire, &c., ought not to be 
charged to the Honourable Company’s 
Account.” — MS. Records in India Office. 

The book containing this is a collo- 
cation of fragmentary MS. diaries. 
But this passage pertains apparently 
to the proceedings of President Alien 
Oatchpole and his council, belonging 
to the Factory of Chusan, from which 
they were expelled by the Chinese in 
1701-2 ; they stayed some time at Ba- 
tavia on their way home. 

Mr. Oatchpole (or Ketchpole) was 
soon afterwards chief of an English 
settlement made upon Pulo Condore, 
off the Cambojan coast. In 1704-5, 
wo read that he reported favourably on 
the prospects of the settlement, re- 
questing a supply of young writers, 
to learn the Chinese language, anti- 
cipating that the island would soon 
become an important station for Chi- 
nese trade. But Oatchpole was himself, 
about the end of 1705, murdered by 
certain people of Macassar, who 
thought he had broken faith with 
them, and with him all the English 
but two (see Brucds Annals, iii. 483-4, 
580, 606, and A. Ham. ii, 205). The 
Pulo Condore enterprise thus came to 
an end. 

1727. “ About the year 1674, President 


Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
governing, came to the Chair, and leaving 
Surat to the Management of Deputies, came 
to Bombay, and rectified many things.”— A. 
Ham.i.m. 

Prickly-heat, s. A troublesome 
cutaneous rash [Lichen tropicus) in the 
form of small red pimples, which itch 
intolerably. It affects many Europeans 
in the hot weather. Fryer (pub .1698) 
alludes to these “ fiery pimples,” but 
gives the disease no specific name. 
Natives sometimes suffer from it, and 
(in the south) use a paste of sandal- 
wood to alleviate it. Sir Charles 
Napier in Sind used to suffer much 
from it, and we have heard him des- 
cribed as standing, when giving an in- 
terview during the hot weather, with 
his back against the edge of an open 
door, for the convenience of occasional 
friction against it, 

1631. “ Quas Latinus Hippocrates Cor- 
nelius Celsus papulas, Plinius sudamina 
vocat . . . . ita crebra sunt, ut ego adhuc 
neminem noverim qui molestias has effu- 
gerit, non magis quam morsas culicum, quos 
Lusitani Mosquitas vocaiit. Sunt autem 
haec papulae rubentes, et asperae aliquan- 
tum, persudorem in cu tern ejectae; plerum- 
que a capite ad calcem usque, cum summo 
pruritu, et assiduo scalpendi desiderio 
erumpentes.” — Jac. JBontii, Hist. Hat. &c., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1665. “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of Labor ; my In- 
dians, for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles.” — Bernier, E. T., 125. 

1807. “One thing I have forgotten to 
tell you of— the prickly heat. To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the placid 
Lord William (Bentinck) has been found 
sprawling on a table on his back ; and Sir 
Henry Gwillin, one of the Madi’as J udges, 
who IS a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in 
all senses, was discovered by a visitor roll- 
ing on his own floor, roaring like a baited 
bull,” — Lord Minto in India, Juno 29th. 

1813. “Among the jzrimary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice the prickly heat.” — 
Johnson, Influence of Trop, Climates, 25. 

Prickly-pear, s. The popular name, 
in both E. and W. Indies, of the Opun- 
tia Dillenii, Haworth [Cactus Indica, 
Roxh.), a plant spread all over India, 
and to which Roxburgh gave the 
latter name, apparently in the belief 
of its being indigenous in that country. 
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ITndoubtedly Iiowerer it came from 
America, wide as lias been its spread 
ovci^ southern Europe and Asia. On 
some parts of the Mediterranean shores 
[ejj. in Sicily), it has become so cha- 
racteristic that it is hard to realize the 
fact that the plant had no existence 
there before the 16th century. Indeed 
at Palermo we have heard this scouted, 
and evidence quoted in the supposed 
circumstance that among the mosaics 
of the splendid Duomo of Monreale 
(12th century) the fig-leaf garments of 
Adam and Eve are represented as of 
this uncompromising material. The 
mosaic was examined by one of the 
present writers, with the impression 
that the belief has no good foundation. 
The cactus fruit, yellow, |)urple, and 
red, which may be said to form an 
important article of diet in the Medi- 
terranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far as 
we know, anj^here used in India, 
except in times of famine. No cactus 
is named in Drury’s Useful Plants of 
India. And whether the Mediterranean 
plants form a different species, or 
varieties merely, as compared with 
the Indian Ojmniia, is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian plant 
is smaller and less succulent. 

There is a good description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo, with a good 
cut (see Eamusio’s Ital. version, bk. 
viii. ch. xxv). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first making ac- 
quaintance with the fruit in S. Dom- 
ingo, in the year 1515. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to species of 
Euphorbia. Thus fhe Euphorbia Boyle- 
ana, Bois., is called tsul, dm, &c. ; 
and the Opuntia is called Kabuli tsiii, 
Gatigi sho, Kanghi dm, &c. Gangi chu 
is also the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be E. 
NeriifoUa, L. iPumab Plants, pp. 101 
and 194-5). 

This is curious ; for although certain 
cactuses are very like certain Euphor- 
bias, there is no Euphorbia resembling 
the Opuntia in form. 

The Zahimi mentioned in the Ain 
(Gladwin, 1800, ii. 68), as used for 
hedges in Guzerat, is doubtless an 
Euphorbia also. The Opuntia is verj’’ 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, &c., and it was much used by 
Tippoo as an obstruction round his 


fortifications. Both the E. EoyUana 
and the Opyuntia are used for fences in 
parts of the Punjab. The latter is 
objectionable from harbouring dirt 
and reptiles ; but it spreads rapidly, 
both from birds eating the fruit, and 
from the facility with which the joints 
take root. 

1685. “The Prickly- Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or 5 foot high, . . . . the 
Fruit at first is green, like the Leaf , , . It 
is very pleasant in taste, cooling and re- 
freshing ; but if a IMan eats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour his water, making it look 
like Blood.” — Dampier, i. 223 (in W. Indies). 

1764. 

“On this lay cuttings of the prickly 
pear; 

They soon a formidable fence will shoot.” 

Gramger, Bk. i. 

1861. “The use of the prickly pear” 
(for hedges) ‘ ‘ I strongly deprecate ; although 
impenetrable and inexpensive, it conveys 
an idea of sterility, and is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country.” — Clcghom, 
Forests and Gardens, 205. 

Prome, n.p. An important place in 
Pegu above the Delta. The name is 
Talaing, properly Brim. The Bimnes© 
call it Pye or (in the Aracanese form 
ill which the r is pronounced) Pri, and 
PiY?-myo (‘ city ’). 

1545. “When he (the K. of Bramaa) 
was arrived at the young King’s pallace, he 
caused himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 

f )or Prince, whom he had deprived of his 
ingdom, to continue Imeeling before him, 
with his hands held up ... . This done he 
went into a Balcone, which looked on a 
great Market-place, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to be brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Eice, and Herbs,- 
to his Elephants to eat.” — Pinto, E. T., 
211-212 (orig. civ.). 

e. 1609. . . this quairel was hardly 

ended when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from a quarter where the Portuguese 
were still fighting. The cause of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, 
knowing that he had fied that way. Our 
peoiile hastening up had a stiff and well 
fought combat with them; for although 
they were fatigued with the fight which had 
been hardly ended, those of Pren were so 
disheartened at seeing the Portuguese, 
whose steel they had already felt, that they 
were fain to retire.” — Bocarro, 142.* 

1755. “ Prone . . . has the ruins of an 
old brick wall round it, and immediately 


* Tins author has Prom at p. 132, and PorSo at 
p. 149. 
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without that, another with Teak TimherT — 
Capt. G. Baker, m Dalrymple, i. 173. 

1795. “In the evening, my boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of Feeaye-mew, or 
Prome . . . renowned in Birman history.” 
-—Symes, pp. 238-9. 

Prow, Parao, &c., s. This word 
seems to have a double origin in 
Eurojpean use ; the Malayalam piiru, 
‘ a boat,’ and the Island word (common 
to Malay, J avanese, and most lan- 
guages of the Archipelago) prCm or 
prCtJm. This is often specifically ap- 
plied to a peculiar kind of galley, 
“ Malay Prow,’’ but Crawfurd defines 
it as “a general term for any vessel, 
but generally for small craft.” 

It is hard to distinguish between the 
words, as adopted in the earlier 
books, except by consiclering date and 
locality. 

1499. “ The King despatched to them 

a large boat, which they call parao, well 
manned, on board which ho sent a Naire of 
his with an errand to the Cai)tains . . .” — 
Correa, Bendas, I. i. 115. 

1510. (At Calicut) “Some other small 
ships are called Parao, and they are boats 
of ten i^aces each, and are all of a piece, 
and go with oars made of cane, and the 
mast also is made of cmeT—Vart?Lema, 
154. 

„ “The other Persian said: ‘0 Sir, 
what shall we do I replied : ‘ Let us go 
along this shore till we find a parao, that 
is, a small bark.’” — Ib. 269. 

1518, “ Item ; that any one possessing a 
zambuquo (see Samhuk) or a parao of his 
own and desiring to go in it may do so with 
all that belongs to him, first giving notice 
two days before to the Captain of the City.” 
—'lAvro dos Privilegios da Gidade de Goa, in 
Archiv, Port. Orietit, Faseic. 2, 7. 

1523. “When Dom Sancho* went into 
Muar to fight with the fleet of the King of 
Bintam which was inside the Eiver, there 
arose a squall which upset all our paraos 
and lancnaras at the bar mouth . . ,” — 
Lerrihrcmea de Coiisas de India, 

1582. “Next daye after the Capitaine 
Generali with all his men being a land, 
working upon 'the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Paraos.” — Castaneda 
(transl. by N. L.), f. 62r. 

The word also occurs in Gouvea (1606) as 

parfi(f. 27^0* 

1600. “An howre after this comming a 
board of the holianders came a prawe or a 
canow from Bantam.” — Middleton^ s Voyage, 
c. 3 {v). 

1666. “ Con secreto previno Lope de 

Soarez veinte bateles, y gobernandolo y 
entrando X)or un rio, hallaron el i^eligro de 
cinco naves y ochenta paraos con mucha 


gente resuelta y de valor.”— y Sousa, 
Asia, i. 66. 

1673. “They are Owners of several 
small Provoes, of the same make, and 
Canooses, cut out of one entire Piece of 
Wood.” — Fryer, 20. 

Elsewhere (e.g. 57, 59) he has Proes. 

1727. “The Andemaners had a yearly 
Custom to come to the JVicohar Islands, witn 
a great number of small Praws, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many of the yoov Mco- 
bareans as they could overcome.”— J,. Sam. 
ii. 65. 

1816. “ . . . Prahu, a term under which 
the Malays include every description of 
vessel.” — Baffies, in As. Bes,, xii. 132. 

1817. “ The Chinese also have many 
brigs ... as well as native-built prahus.” 
— Baffles, Jam, i. 203. 

1868. “On December 13th I went on 
board a prau bound for the Aru Islands.” 
— Wallace, Malay Ar chip., W. 

Pucka, adj. Hind, palckd, ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked;’ and hence substantial, 
thorough, permanent, with many 
specific applications, of which ex- 
amples have been given under the 
habitually contrasted term cutcha (q.v.) 
One of the most common uses in which 
the word has hecome specific is that of 
a building of brick and mortar, in 
contradistinction to one of inferior 
material, as of mud, matting, or 
timber. Thus : 

1784. “ The House, Cook-room, hottle- 
connah, godown, &c. , are all pucka-built.” 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1824. “A little above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out the Company’s warehouses.” — Bp.Heher, 
ed. 1844, i. 259-60. 

1842. “I observe that there are in the 
town (Dehli) maiw buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India.”— i>. of Wellington 
to Lord Eilenborough, in Indian Adm. of 
Lord E,, p. 306, 

1857. “ Your Lahore men have done 

nobly. I should like to embrace them; 
Donald, Eoberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps.”— Lore? Lamence, in 
ii. 11. 

1869. “ . . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are beir^ built.”— of a Suh^ 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727. “Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Morter, 
called Puckah, which is a Composition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, is as hard and 


^ Dom Sanclio Anriquez ; see Correa, ii. 770. 
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tougher than firm Stone or Brick.”— J.. 
Ram, ii. 19. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substantively for ^^^ucha ;pice” (see 
under Outciia) : 

c. 1817. ‘‘lam sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by 
eight mpees and four puckers.” — 3Irs, 
Shcnmodi’s Stories^ 66 . 

In (Stockdale’s) Indian Vocabulary of 
I'/SS we find another substantive use, 
but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate. 

1788. ‘ ‘ Pucka— A putrid fever, generally 
fatal in 24 hours.” 

Another habitual application of 
ucka and cutcha distinguishes 
etween two classes of weights 
or measures. The existence of a 
twofold weight, the pucka ser and the 
cutcha, used to be very general in 
India. It was equally common in 
Medieval Europe. Almost every city 
in Italy had its libra grossa and libra 
sottile {ejj,, see Fegolotti, 4, 34, 153, 
228, &c.), and we ourselves still have 
them, under the names of pound avoir-’ 
duj)ois pound troy. . 

1673. “The Maund Pucka at Agra is 
double as much (as the Surat Maimd)F — 
Fryei^ 205. 

1760. “ Les pacca cosses . . . repondent 
a une lieue de ITsle de France.”— Edif. 
XV. 189. 

1803. “If the rice should be sent to 
Coraygaum, it should be in sufficient quan- 
tities to give 72 pucca seers for each load.” 
— Wellington Desp, (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next quotation the teims 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
' character of appointments held. 

1866. Susan, Well, Miss, I don’t wonder 
you’re so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, though he is cutcha. Thank 

g oodness, my young man is pucka, though 
e is only a subordinate Government Salt 
0]io\YhQQF—The Fawk Ba7igaloto, 222, 

The remaining quotations are exam- 
ples of miscellaneous use : 

1853. “‘Well, denkyns, any news?’ 

■ ^ Nothing pucka that I know of.’ 0«7 j- 
field, ii. 57. 

1866. “I cannot endure a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka.”— Trew- 
lyan. The Favjk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxih. 
220 . . 

The word has spread to China: 

‘ ‘ pis pukka sing-song makee show 
How smart man make mistake, galow.” 
Leland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 54. 


Puckauly, s. (also Fmhaul), Hind. 
pakJiCd% ‘ a water-carrier.’ In K. India 
the pakhrd is a large water-skin (an en- 
tire oxhide) of some 20 gallons content, 
of which a pair are carried by a bullock, 
and the paklidll is the man who fills 
the skins, and supplies the water thus. 
Ill the Madi'as Drill Eegulations for 
1785 (33), ten puckalies are allowed 
to a battalion. See also Williamson’s 
F. Jf. (1810), i. 229. 

1780. “There is another very necessary 
establishment to the European corps, which 
is two buccalies to each company : these 
are two large leathern bags for holding 
water, slung upon the back of a bullock 
. . — Miinroh NarraUte, 183. 

1804. “ It would be a much better 

arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of- 26 rupees i)er mensem, to 
supply 2 puckalie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, for each company.” — Wellington, 
iii. 509. 

1813. ‘ ‘ In cities, in the armies, and 

with Europeans on country excursions, the 
water for drinking is usually carried in large 
leather bags called pacaulies, formed by 
the entire skin of an ox.” — Forbes, Or, Mem,, 
ii. 140. 

1842. “I lost no time in confidentially 
communicating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the possibility of conveying empty ‘puck- 
alls ’ and ‘ mussucks ’ by sea to ’Suez.”— 
Sir G. A7'thw', in El lenhorougldslnd. Admin, 
219. 

Puckerow, v. This is properly the 
imperative of the Hind, verb pakrmm, 
‘ to cause to be seized,’ palcrdo, ‘ cause 
him to be seized ’ ; or perhaps more 
correctly of a compound verb, pakar-do, 

‘ seize and come,’ or in our idiom, ‘ Go 
and seize.’ Fnit puckewiv belongs es- 
pecially to the dialect of the European 
soldier, and in that becomes of itself a 
verb ‘ to puckeroiud to lay hold of 
(generally of a recalcitrant native).^ 

The conversion of the Hind, im- 
perative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon ; com- 
pare "btLiioW) dumbcow, gubbrowj 
lugow (in Suppt. ), &c. 

1866. “ Fanny, I am cutcha no longer. 
Surely you will allow a lover who is 
pucka to puckero \^'—Tke Dmuk Bungalow, 
390. 

Pudipatan, n. p. The name of a 
very old seaport of hlalabar, which has 
now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps. It lay between Gannanore and 
Calient, and must have been near the 
Waddakare of K. Johnston’s Eoyal 
Atlas. The name is Tamil, Fudu- 
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pattana, ‘New City.’ Compare true 
form of Poudieherry. 

c. 545. “ The most notable places of 

trade are these ... and then five marts of 
Male from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, Nalo- 
patana, Pudopatana . . J^—Gos'mcis Indico- 
pjmstes, Bk. xi. (see in Gathay, &c., p. 
clxxviii.). 

c. 1342. “Buddfattan, which is a con- 
siderable city, situated upon a great estuary 
. . . The haven of this city is one of the 
finest; the water is good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and is exported thence to India 
and China.”-— 16??, Batuta, iv. 87. 

c. 1420. “ A qud rursus se diebus viginti 
terrestri vid contidit ad mbem portumque 
maritimum nomine Pudifetaneam.” — Goniit 
in Foggio^ Be Yavietate Fo^^timae. 

1516. . And passing those places 

you come to a river called Pudripatan, in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moorish merchants who possess a multitude 
of ships, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut.”— Barbosa, in ItamuLsio^ i. f. 311v.^ 
See also in Stanley’s Barbosa Pudopatani, 
and in Tohfat-ul-MujaUdeen, by Kowland- 
son, pp. 71,157, where the name {Biidfattan) 
is misread Buduftun. 

Puggry, Puggerie, s. Hind. y)agr% 
a turban. The term being often used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial for a scarf 
of cotton or silk wound round the hat | 
in turban-form, to protect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and the 
name have of late years made their 
way to England, and may be seen in 
London shop-windows. 

c. 1200. “Prithiraja . . . wore a pagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
toro. In his ears he wore pearls ; on his 
neck a pearl necklace .” — Ghand Bardai^ E. 
T. by Beames, Ind, Ant., i. 282.* 

1673. “They are distinguished, some 
according to the consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Siad is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Puckery (or 
Turbat) . . F— Fryer, 93. 

1089. “ . . . with a Puggaree or Turhant 

ixX)on their Heads.” — Ovington, 314. 

1871. “They (the Negro Police in De- 
merara) used frequently to be turned out 
to parade in George Town streets, dressed 
in a neat uiiifoi’m, their white puggries 
framing in their ebony fsicesF—JenJcins, 
The Coolie. 

Puggy, s. Hind, pagl (not in 
Shakespear’s Diet.), from ‘the 

foot.’ A professional tracker; the 
name of a caste whose business is to 
track thieves by footmarks and 
the nke. 

1879. ‘ ‘ Good puggies or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits during 


the daytime.” — Times of India, Overland 
Supi)t., May 12th, p. 7. 

Puhiir, Pore, Pyre, &c., s. H. 

TOjhar, pahr, from Skt. praham, ‘ A 
fourth part of the day and of the night, 
a watch’ or space of 8 gharu (see 

Grhiirry)^ 

c. 1526. “The natives of Hindosbln 
divide the night and day into 60 jDarts, 
each of which ^they denominate a Cfheri ; 
they likewise divide the night into 4 parts, 
and the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a Pas.” — Baber, 331. 

1633. See Bruton, under Grhurry. 

1673. See Fryer, under Grong. 

1803. “I have some Jasooses (see in 
Suppt.) selected by Col. O.’s brahmin for 
their stupidity, that they might not pry 
into state secrets, who go to Sindia’s camp, 
remain there a phaur in fear . . .” — 31. 
Flphinstone, in Life, i. 62. 

Pula, s. In Tamil pillai, Malayal. 
pilla ; the title of a superior class of 
(so-called) Shdras. In Cochin and 
Travancore it corresponds mth Ndyar 
(v. Hair). It is granted by the sove- 
reign, and carries exemption from 
customary manual labour. 

1553, “ . . . pulas, who are the gentle- 

men ” [fidalyos). — Gastanheda, iv. 2. 

Pulicat, n. p. A town on the 
Madras coast, which was long the seat 
of an important Dutch factory. ^ ^Bp. 
Caldwell’s native friend Seshagiri Sas- 
tri gives the proper form as 
hadu, ‘ old Yelkadu or Yerkadn,’ the 
last a place-name mentioned in the 
Tamil Sivaite Tevdram (see also Yalen- 
tyn below). 

1519. “ And. because he had it much in 
charge to obtain all the lac {alacre) that he 
could, the Governor learning from mer- 
chants that much of it was brought to the 
Coast of Choromandel by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban wHich visited that 
coast to procure painted cloths and other 
coloured goods, such as are made in Palea- 
cate, which is on the coast of Choi'omandel, 
whence the traders with whom the Governor 
spoke brought it to Cochin ; he, having got 
good information on the whole matter, 
sent a certain Prolentine {sic, frolentim) 
called Pero Escroco, whom he knew, and 
who was good at trade, to be factor on the 
coast of Choromandel . . .” — Correa, ii. 567. 

1533. “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of Paleacate, which 
is in the Province of Choromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the body of S. Thomas was 
said to be, and when they now arrived at 
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the port of Paleaeate the wind was against 
their going on . . . ” — Barros^ III. vii. 11. 

1726. “Then we come to PaXiemfi Wedam 
Caddoe, called by us for shortness Pallea- 
catta, which means in Malabars ‘The old 
Portress,’ though most commonly we call 
it Ocmtle GeldriaP — Ycdentijn, Chorom, 13. 

,, “ The route I took was along the 

strip of country between Porto ISTovo and 
Paleiacatta. I'his long journey I travelled 
on foot; and preached in more than a 
hundred places . . — Letter of the Alis- 

sionary Schultze, July 19, in Notices of 
MadraSy &c., p. 29. 

1727. “ Polieat is the next Place of Note 
to the City and Colony of Fort St. George 
... It is strengthened with two Forts, one 
contains a few Dutch soldiers for a Gar- 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
belonging to the MogulP — A, Ham, i. 372; 

Pulwali, Pulwar, s. One of the 
native boats used on the rivers of 
Bengal, carrying some 12 to lo tons. 
IT. pcdiudr. 

1735. “. . . We observed a boat which 
had come out of Samboo river, making for 
Patna : the commandant detached two 
light pulwaars after her . . .^^—Hokvell, 
Hist Events, &c., i. 69. 

1780. “Besides this boat, a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway” (q.v.) — 
Hodges, p. 39. 

1824. “ The gh^t offered a scene of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no means expected. 
There were so many budgerows and pul- 
wars, that we had considerable difficulty 
to find a mooring place.” — Heber, ed. 1844, 
i.l31. 

1860. “The Pulwar is a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, some- 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others serves as cook-boat 
and accommodation for servants accom- 
panying one of the large kind of boats ...” 
— Rural Life in Bengal, p. 7.* 

Pulwaun, s. Pers. Hind, paldwdn ; 
a champion; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

1828. “ I added a pehlivan or prize- 
fighter, a negro whose teeth were filed into 
saws, of a temper as ferocious as his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and make a fountain of his 
inside, so as to act as a spout.” — Hafji Baba 
in England, i. 15. 

Pxm, 8. A certain number of 
cowiies, generally 80; Hind, pcma, 

* There is a good woodcut of the Palwar, as well 
as of other Ganges boats, in this work. Tlie author, 
an excellent man and faithful artist, Mr. Coles- 
worthy Gi-aut, of Caloutfei, died there in 1883. 


See under Cowry. The Skt. is 
“a stake played lor a price, a siim” 
and hence both a coin (whence fauaxu, 
q.v.) and a certain amount of cowries. 

1683. “ I was this day advised that Mr. 
Charnock putt off Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
34 pund to ye Rupee in payment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas 
38 Punds are really bought by him for a 
Rux^ee . . — Hedges, Oct. 2. 

Punch, s. This beverage, according 
to the received etymology, was named 
from the Pers. pang, or Hind, and 
Mahr. gmnch, both meaning ‘five ’ ; 
because composed of five ingredients, 
viz., arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may be considered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of this origin; hut there is 
also something of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in Upper India is known as 
hrdtm, because it is sujiposed to contain 
32 (‘ hattu ’) ingredients. Schiller, in 
his PiinschUed, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : ‘‘ Vier Blemente 
Iniiig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Bauen 
die Welt.’^ 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,” 
TTcvTairXoa, as is shown in the quotation 
from Athenaeus. Their mixture does 
not sound inviting. Littre gives the 
etymology’' correctly from the Pers. 
pang, but the 5 elements, d la francaise, 
as tea, sugar, sphit, cinnamon, and 
lemon peel, — no water therefore I 

Some such compound appears to. 
have been in, use at the beginning of the 
17th century under the name of Larkin 
(q.v.) Both Dutch and French tra- 
vellers in the East during that century 
celebrate the beverage under a variety 
of names which amalgamate the drink 
curiously with the vessel in which it 
was brewed. And this comhinatioii in 
the form of Bole-ponjis was adoj^ted 
as the title of a Miscellany published 
in 1851, by H. Meredith l^arker, a 
Bengal civilian, of local repute for-his 
literary and dramatic tastes. He had 
lost sight of the original authorities 
for the term, and his quotation is far 
astray. We give them correctly 
below. 

c. 210. “ On the feast of the Scirrha at 
Athens he (Aristodemns on Pindar) says a 
race was mn by the young men. They ran 
this race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called oschus ; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
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that of Athena Sciras. And the winner 
receives a cup such as is called ‘ Five-fold,’ 
and of this he partakes Joyously with the 
band of his comrades. But the cup is 
called irei'Tan-Xoa because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and Sour, and a little 
oil .” — AthenaeuSf XL xcii. 

1638. '‘ This voyage (Gombi'oon to Surat) 
... we accomplished in 19 days ... We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, Erench 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English 
water, and made good Falepunzen.” * — 
MandeUlo (Dutch ed. 1658), 24. 

1659. “ Fiirs Dritte, Pale hunze getitu- 
liret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Limonien, deren Kornlein 
ausgespeyet werden, und ein wenig Zucker 
eingeworfen ; wie dem Geschmack so an- 
genehm nicht, also auch der Gesundheit 
nicht.” — Sam\ ed. 1672, 60. 

c. 1666. "Net^nmoins depuis^qu’ils (les 
Anglois) ont donnd ordre, aussi bien gue 
les Hollandois, que leurs equipages ne 
boivent point tant de Bouleponges . . . il 
n’y a j)as tant de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt plus tant de monde. Bouleponge 
est un certain breuvage compost d’arac . . . 
avec du sue de limons, de Teau, et un pen 
de muscade rapee dessus ,* il est assez 
agrdable au gout, mais e’est la peste du 
corps et de la santd.” — Bernier ^ ed. 1723, ii. 
335 (Eng. Tr., p. 141). 

1670. “Doch als men zekere andere 
drank, die zij Paleponts noemen, dap- 
tusschen drinkt, zo word het quaat enigsins 
geweert.” — Andriesz^ 9. Also at p. 27, 
“Palepunts.” 

We find this blunder of the^ com- 
pound word transported again to 
England, and explained as ' a hard 
word.’ 

1674. “ Palapuntz, a kind of Indian 

drink, consisting of Aqua-vitae, "Rose-water, 
juyee of Citrons and Sugar.”— 

^hia, &c., by T. E. 

1672. Padre "Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

“There are many fruits to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they compound of lemon- 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs,^ to 
quench their thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence.” — 
Via.(j(jio, p. 103. 

1673. “ At Xerule is the best Amc/i or 
Nepa dc Goa, with which the English on 
this Coast make that enervating Liquor 
called Paunch (which mJndostan for Five), 
from Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians 
name their Composition Fiapente ; or from 
four things, JDiatessaronF — Fryer, 157. 

1683. “ . . , Our owne people and ma- 

riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Punch) 


* This seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (John Davies, 2nd ed., 1660), %vlio has 
“ excellent good sack, English heer, Fnnoh wines, 
Arah, and other refreshments^ p. 10. 


every day give disturbance.” — JBedges, 
Oct. 8. 

1688. . the soldiers as merry as 
Punch could make them.”— In Wheeler, i. 
187. 

1689. “ Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Goa, tho’ both are made 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch.” 
— Ovingtords Voyage, 237-8. 

1694. “ If any man conies into a vic- 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one quart of good Goa arak, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch ...” 
— Order Booh of Bomlay Govt, quoted by 
Anderson, p. 281. 

1705. “ Un bon repas chez les Anglais 
ne se fait point sans ho7me ponse qu’on 
sert dans un gi*and VB>^ed^~-Sieur Luillier, 
Voy. aux Grandes Indes, 29. 

1711. “Hence every one (at Madras) 
has it in his Power to eat well, tho’ he can 
afford no other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
Europeans, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection.” — Lochyer, 22. 

1724. “,Xext to Drams, no Liquor de- 
serves more to be stigmatised and banished 
from the Repasts of the Tender, Valetudi- 
nary, and Etudious, than Punch.” — G, 
Gkeyne, An Essay on Health and Longevity, 
p. 58. 

1791. “ Dbs que TAnglais eut cess4 de 
manger, le Paria . . .. nt un signe h sa 
femme, qui apporta . . . une grande cale- 
basse ifleine de punch, qu’elle avoit pre- 
pare, pendant le souper, avec de I’eaii, et du 
jus de citron, et du jus de canne de sucre 
. . . — B. de Et. Pierre, Chaumiere In- 
dienne, 56. 

Punch-bouse, An Inn or Tavern ; . 
now tbe term is chiefly nsed by natives 
(sometimes in the hybrid form Punch- 
ghar) at the Presidency towns, and 
applied to houses frequented by 
seamen. Formerly the word was in 
general Anglo-Indian use. 

1671-2. “It is likewise en ordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages . , — Rules, in 

hi. 423. 

1688. “. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely.” — 
Deempfe?*, ii. 134. 

„ “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moo7-s, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance.” 
---IvL Wheeler i i. 

1697. “Monday, 1st April . . . Mr. 
Oheesely having in a Punch-house, upon a 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . . 
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it thereuj)on ordered not to wear a sword 
while here.” — ^In Wheeler^ i. 320. 

1727. “ . . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery) ; but for what 
Eeason I know not . . . unless it be for 
small Vessels . . . or to protect the Com- 
]jany's Ware-house, and a small Punch- 
house that stands on the Sea-shore . . .” — 
A, Ham. i. 299. 

1789. ‘* Many . . . ai*e obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty punch-houses.” 
— MumFs Narrative, 22. 

1810. “The best house of that descrip- 
tion wliich admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called Punch-houses. ’ — William- 
Bon, F.Jf., i. 135. 

Puiicliayet, S. Hind, ^panchdyat, 
from yarnli, ‘five.’ A council (pro- 
perly of 0 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the members of a Caste, or ■what- 
not, to decide on c^iiestions interesting 
the body generally. 

1810. “The Parsees ... are governed 
by their own panchait, or village Council. 
The word panchait literally means a Coun- 
cil of five, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of the principal mer- 
chants of the sect.” — Maria Graham, 41. 

1813. “The carpet of justice was spread 
in the large open hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled : there I always 
attended, and agreeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaeet or jury 
of five persons.” — Forbes, Or, Mem., ii. 
359. 

1819. “The punchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, possessed ^many ad- 
vantages. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
frequently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood. ^’—Flphinst07ie, in Life, 

1821. “ I kept up puuchayets because I 
found them ... I still think that the pun- 
chayet should on no account be dropped, 
that it is an excellent institution for dis- 
pensing justice, and in keeping up the prin- 
ciples of justice, which are less likely to be 
observed among a people to whom the ad- 
ministration of it is not at all intrusted.” — 
Ibid, 124. 

1826. “ . . . When he returns assemble 
a punchayet, and give this cause pa'tient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
— Fandurang Hari, Zl, 

1873. ‘ ‘ The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
persons ... the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
■—Maim, Early Hist, of Institutiom, 221. 


Pundit, s. Skt. pundita, ' a learned 
man.’ Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Supreme Couit was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose duty it was to advise the 
Englisla Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 
became extinct on the constitution (jf 
the ‘High Court,’ superseding the 
Supreme Coui't and Budder Uouit, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14th, 1862. 

In the Mahratta and Tclugu count- 
ries, the word Hand it is usually pro- 
nounced Fant (in English colloquial 
Funt ) ; but in this form it has, as with 
many other Indian words in like case, 
lost its original significance, and 
become a mere personal title, familiar 
in Maln-atta history e.g,, the Nana 
Dli-undopa;i?5 of evil fame. 

"Within the last 16 or 17 years the 
term has acquired in India a peculiar 
appheation to the natives trained in 
the use of instruments, who have been 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces- 
sible to Europeans. This application 
originated in the fact that two of 
the earliest men to be so employed, 
the explorations by one of whom 
acquired great celebrity, were masters 
of village schools in our Himalayan 
provinces. And the title Pundit is 
23opulaiiy applied there much as Do- 
minie used to he in Scotland. The 
Pundit who brought so much fame on 
the title was the late Nain Singh, C.S.I. 

1574. “ I hereby gi-ve notice that ... I 
hold it good, and it is my pleasure, and 
therefore I enjoin on all the pandits {pan- 
ditos) and Gentoo physicians {phisicos gentios) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in chairs and palanquins, on j^ain of 
paying, on the first o'ffence 10 cruzados, and 
on the second 20, pera o sapalp with the 
forfeiture of such horses, chairs, or palan- 
quins, and on the third they shall become 
the galley-slaves of the King my Lord . . . 


Pem 0 sapal, i.e. ‘ for the inarsli.’ We cannot 
be certain of the meaning of this ; but we may note 
that in 1543 the King, as a favour to the city of 
Goa, and for the commodity of its shipping ancL 
the landing of goods, &c., makes a grant “ of the 
marsh inundated with sea-water (do sapal aJagndo 
dagoa mlgada) which extends along the river-side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piquo, which grant is to be perpetual. 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their ships, and to 
erect their bankshalls {bavgagaes), and never to be 
turned away to any otlier purpose.” Possibly the 
fines went into a futnl for the drainage of this 
sapal and formation of landing-places. See ArcMv, 
Port. Or,, Pasc. 2, pp. 130-131 
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— Pi^ocL of the Gro versa or Antonio Moriz 
Barixto, in Arch, Por^. Orient. ^ Pascic. 5, p. 
899. 

1604. . llamando tabien en m com- 

pasiia los Pdditos, le presentaron al ISTauabo. ” 
— Guerrero, Belacion, 70. 

1616. “ . . . Brachmanae raia cum Pan- 
ditis comparentes, simile quid iam inde ab 
orbis exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
— Jarric, Thesaw'us, iii. 81-'82. 

1663. A Pendet Brachman or Heathen 
Doctor whom I had put to serve my Agah 
. . . would needs make his Panegyrick . . . 
and at last concluded seriously with this ; 
When you put your Foot into the Stirr up, My 
Lord, and when you march on Horseback in 
the front of the Cavalry, the Earth tremhUth 
under your Feet, the eight Elephants that hold 
it up upon their Heads not being able to 
support — Bernier, E. T., 85. 

1688. “ Je feignis done d’etre malade, et 

d’avoir la fi^vre, on fit venir aussitdt un 
Pandite ou m(^decin Gentil.” — Dellon, Eel. 
de VInq. de Goa, 214. 

1785. “ I can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu 
law as they please ; and make it at reason- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made.”-— Letter of Sir W. Jones, in Mem. 
by Ld. Teignmouth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791. “ II etait au moment de s’embar- 
quer pour I’Angleterre, plein de perplexity 
et d’ennui, lorsque les brames de Benards 
lui apprirent que le brame supyrieur de la 
fameuse pagode de Jagi'enat . . . ytait seul 
capable de resoudre toutes les questions de 
la Sociyty royale de Londres. C’ytait en 
effet le plus fameux pandect, ou docteur, 
dont on eht Jamais oiii parler.”— -P. de St. 
Pierre, La ChaumUre Indienne. 

The preceding exquisite passage shows 
that the blunder which drew forth Macau- 
lay’s flaming wrath, in the quotation lower 
down, was not a new one. 

1798. , . . the most learned of the 

Pundits or Bramin lawyers, were called up 
from different parts of Bengal.” — Baynal, 
Hist, i., 42. 

1856. ‘‘Besides ... being a Pundit of 
learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
btindle of talents of various kinds.” — Life 
and Letters of Sydney Dobell, M. 14i. 

1860. “ Mr. Vizetelly^ next makes me I 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
‘ amongst the Pandects of the Benares 
. . . ’ The Benares he probably supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. What he sup- 
poses their Pandects to be I shall not pre- 
sume to guess ... If Mr. Vizetelly had 
consulted the Unitarian Report, he would 
have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of 
Benares, and he might mthout any very 
long and costly research have learned where 
Benares is and what a Pundit is.” — Macau- 
lay, Preface to his Speeches. 

1877. “ Colonel Y-;; — . Since Kain 
Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the i^leasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has been awarded to him. . . , 


I beg to place it in your charge for trans* 
mission to the Pnndit.”— hy Sir E. 
Alcock, Prest. R. Geog. Soc., May 28th. 

“Colonel Y in reply, said: . . . . 

Thou^ I do not know Nain Singh person- 
ally, I know his work. ... He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native employys with 
an average qualification. His observations 
have added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his Journals form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me great pleasure to take 
steps for the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pundit.” 
— Eeply to the President, same date. 

PmLjau'b, n, p. The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modern Anglo-Indian 
province so-called, now extends on 
one side beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Deraj at, &c.,and on the 
other side up to the Jumna, including 
Dehli. The name is Pers. PanfCih, 
‘ Pive Rivers.’ These rivers, as reck- 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case the five are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelam (q.v.) or Behat, the an- 
cient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
^Ybdorirrjs (Strabo) and Bibdarwrjs (PtoL), 

(3) Chenab, ancient Ghandrabagha 

and Asilem. Ptolemy preserves a cor- 
ruj)tion of the former Sanskrit name 
in 2avba^aK, but it was rejected by 
the older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, i.e., probably because Grecized 
it would be Savbpo^dyo^, ‘ the devourer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Asikm 
they rendered ^AKea-lvrjs. (4) Eavl, the 
ancient Airavati, 'Xdpcorrjs (Strabo), 
'"XbpacoTjjs {Arrian), ^ALpis or 
(PtoL). (5) Bias, ancient Yipasa,''Yv^ao'ty 
(Arrian), BcfSaa-ios (PtoL). This ex- 
cludes the Sutlej, Eesydrus 

of Pliny, Zapddpos or ZaBdbpgs (PtoL), 
as Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the In- 
dus, but we can hardly exclude the 
Chenab as Wassaf does below. 

35^0 corresponding term is used by 
the Greek geographers, though they 
knew all the rivers.* Lassen however 
has termed the country Peutepotamia 
in a learned Latin dissertation on 
its ancient geography. Though the 
actual yrotd Panjab is Persian, and 
dates from Mahommedan times, the 


* ‘^Putandmn est nomeix Panqhanadae Graeeos 
aut omnino iatttisse, ant casii quotlam non ad 
nostra nsque tempora pervenisse, quod in tanta 
monunientonmi ruina facile accidere potuit.” — 
Lassen, Pentapotmnki, 3. 
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corresponding Sanskrit Panchanada 
is ancient and genuine, occurring in 
the IMCahahharat and Eamayana. The 
name Panj-ab, in older Mahommedan 
witers is applied to the Indus riyer, 
after receiving the rivers of the country 
which we call Pmijaub. In that sense 
Partj-nad, of equivalent meaning, is 
still occasionally used. 

We remember in the new^spapers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech by a clergyman in Eng- 
land, who spoke of the deposition of 
‘‘ the bloody Pmjanb of Lahore.” 

B.C. X. “Having explored the laud of 
the Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to be searched Panchanada in 
every part ; the monkeys then explore the 
region of Kashmir with its woods of 
acacias.” — Eamayana, Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c. 940. Mastidi details (with no cor- 
rectness) the five rivers that form the Mihran 
or Indus. He proceeds : “When the Five 
Bivers which we have named have past the 
House of Gold which is Miiltan, they unite 
at a x)lace three days distant from that 
city, between it and' Mansura at a place 
called I)oshab.”-i. 377-8. 

c. 1020. “ They all (Sind, Jhailam, 

Irawa, Biah) combine with the Satlader 
(Sutlej) below Miiltan, at a place called 
Panjnad, or * the junction of the five rivers.’ 
Iliey form a very wide stream. ” — Al-Bivaiu, 
in Elliot, i. 48. 

c. 1300. “After crossing the Panj-ah, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the 
river of Loh^war,^' Satlilt, and Biyah . . .” 
— Wassdf, in Elliot, iii. 36. 

c. 1333. “ By the grace of God our 

caravan arrived safe and sound at Banj-ab, 
i.e. at the Eiver of the Sind. EaT^' [panj) 
signifies ‘five,’ and dh, ‘water’; so that 
the name means ‘ the Five Waters.’ They 
■flow into this great river, and water the 
country .” — Ihn Batata, iii. 91. 

c. 1400. “All these (united) rivers (Je- 
lam, Chenab, EiCvi, BfyjCh, Sind) are called 
the Sind or Panj-ab, and this river falls 
into the Persian Gulf near Thatta.” — The 
Emp. Timur, in Mliot, iii. 476. 

1648. “. . . Pang-ab, the chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
^province, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly spoken .” — Van 
Tzvist, 3 

„ “ The River of the ancient Indus, 

is by the Persians and Magols called Pang- 
ab, i.e. the Five Waters.” — Ib, i. 

1710. ‘ ‘ He found this ancient and famous 
city (Lahore) in the Province Panschaap, 
by the side of the broad and fish-abounding 
river Rari (for jRam).” — Valentim, iv. [Su- 
ratte), 282. 

1790. “Investigations of the religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 


* i,e, of Lahore, viz. the Bavh 


written in the Carnatic, and in the Punjab, 
^vould in many cases -widely differ. '^—Forster, 
Preface to Journey. 

1793. “The Province, of which Lahore 
is the capital, is oftener named Panjab 
than Lahore.” — RtnnfJJ'a Memoir, 3d ed. 
82. 

1804. “ I rather think . . that he (Hol- 

kar) will go off t<j the Punjaub. And what 
gives me stronger reason to think so is, that 
'on the seal of his letter to me he calls him- 
self ^ the Slave of Shah Mahmoud, the King 
of Kings.^ Shah IMahinoud is the brother 
of Zemaun Shah. He seized the inusnud 
and government of Caubul, after having 
defeated Zemaun Shah two or three years 
ago, and put out liis eyes.” — Wellington, 
Peq). under 17th ^ larch. 

1815. “ He (Siibagtageen) . . oveiTan 

the fine province of the Punjauh, in his 
■first expedition.” — JLaJcolm, Hid. of Pers., 
I 316. 

Punkali, s. Ill its original sense 
(a) a. portable fan (Hind, panhlid), 
generally made from the leaf of the 
palmyra {Boretssua fictbelli/ormis, or 
‘ fan shaped’), the natural type and 
origin of the fan. Such pcmhhds in 
India are not however foimed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of oim 
ladies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, 
with a part of the dried leaf-stalk 
adhering, which forms the handle. But 
the specific application in Anglo- 
Indian colloquial is (b) to the large, 
fixed, and swinging fan, formed of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular 
frame, and suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which is used to agitate the air 
in hot weather. The date of the 
introduction of this machine into 
India is not known to us. The 
quotation from Linschoten shows that 
some such apj^aratus was known in 
the 16th century, though this comes 
out clearly in the French version 
alone ; the original Dutch, and the old 
English translation are here unintelli- 
gible, and indicate that Linschoten 
(who apparently never was at Ormus) 
was describing, from hearsay, some- 
thing that he did not understand* 
More remarkable passages are those 
which we take from Dozy, and from 
El-Fakhri, which show that the true 
Anglo-Indian punka was known 
to the Arabs as early as the 8th cen- 
tury, 
a.— 

1610. “ Aloft in a Gallery the King sits 

in his chaire of State, accompanied with his 
Children and chiefe Vizier ... no other 
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without calling daring to goe vp to him, 
.sane onely two Punkaws to gather %vind.” — 
W. Finch, in Fm'chm, i. 439. 

Tlie word seems laere to be used 
improperly f or tlie mea who jdied the 
fans. We find also in the same writer 
a verb to punkaw : ■ 

“ . . . behind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword. 433. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1616. “ . . . the people of better ^aiity, 

tying or sitting on their Carpets or Pallats, 
have servants standing about them, who con- 
tinually beat the air upon them with Fla- 
beUa^s,'oT Fans, of stifined leather, which 
keepe off the flyes from annoying them, 
and cool them as they lye.” — Ed, 1665, 
p. 405. 

1663. “ On such occasions the.y desire 

nothing but .... to lie down in some 
cool and shady j^lace all along, having a 
servant or two to fan one by turns, with 
their great Pankas, or Fans.” — Bernier, 
E. T., p. 76. 

1787. “Over her head was held a pun- 
ker.” — Malet, in Pari. Paj)ers, 1821, 

‘ Hindoo IFfdows.’ 

1809. ‘ * He . . . presented me ... . two 
punkahs.” — Lord Valentia, i. 428. 

1881; “The chair of state, the sella gesta- 
toria, in which the Pope is borne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin of the Roman nobles, 
and, of. course, of the Roman Princes . . . 
the fans which ^ behind are the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia.” — Bean Stanley, Chris- 
tian Institutions, 207. 

b.- 

c. 11.50-60, “Sous le nom de Khaich on 
entend des ^toffes de mauvaise toile de lin 
qui servent k diff4rents usages. Dans ce 
l^assage de Rhazhs * ce sont des ventilateurs 
faits de cet 4toffe. Ceei se pratique de 
cette manihre : on en prend un morceau de 
la grandeur d’un tapis, un peu plus grand 
ou un pen i:)lus petit selon les dimensions 
de la chambre, et on le rembourre avec des 
objets qui ont de la eonsistance et qui ne 
plient pas facilement, par exemple avec du 
sparte. L’ayant ensuite suspendu au milieu 
de la cbambre, on le fait tirer et lacher 
doucement et eontinueilement par un 
homme p)lacd dans le haut de Tappartement. 
De cette manihre il fait beaucoup de vent et 
rafraichit Tair, Quelquefois on le trempe 
dans de Peax.! de rose, et alors il parfume 
Pairen meme temps qu’il le rafraichit.”-—* 
Glossaire sur k Mangouri, quoted in Bozy et 
Fngclmann, p. 342. See also Dozy, Suppt. 
aux Bictt, Arabes, s. v. Khaich, 

1166. “He (Ibn Hamdun the Kktib) 
once recited to me the following piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical 
description of the linen fan : (^) 

‘ Fast and loose, it cannot touch what it 


c. A.n. 900. 


tries to reach; though tied xxp it moves 
swiftly,^ and though a prisoner ifc is free. 
Fixed in its place it drives before it the 
gentle breeze ; though its path lie closed up 
it moves on in its nocturnal journey.’” — 
Quoted by J6?i F’Mh'to, E. T., hi. 91. 

“ {^) The linen fan {Mirwaha-t alKhaish) 
is a large piece of linen, stretched on a 
frame, and sixspencled from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in Irak. 
See de Sacy’s Hariri, -g. 474.”— Note by 
MacGiwhin dc Slane, ib. p. 92. 

c. 1300, “ One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mansur (a.d. 753-774) was the 
Kkaish of liiien in summer, a thing which 
was not known before his time. But the 
Sasanian Kings used in summer to have an 
ajxartment freshly plastered (with clay) 
every day, which they inhabited, and on 
the morrow another apartment was plas- 
tered for them.” — Fl-Fakhrl, ed. Ahhoardt, 
p. 188. 

1596, “ And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
cattaventosf^ — Literal Transln. from Lin- 
schoten, ch. 6. 

1598. “And they vse certaine instru- 
ments like Waggins, with bellowes, to 
beare all the people in, and to gather winde 
to coole them withall, . whimi they call 
OattaventosF — Old English Translation by 
W. P., p. 16. 

Tbe French version is really a brief 
desciiption of the pnnka : 

1610, “ Ils ont aussi du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instruments pendus en Pair 
es quels se faisant donner le bransle ils 
font du vent qui les rafraichit.” — ^Ed. 1638, 
p. 17. 

The next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended punka : 

1663. “ , . . furnished also with good 
Cellars with great Flaps to stir the Air, for 
reposing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, when the Air of these Cellars 
begins to be hot and stuffing.” — Bernier, 
p. 79. 

1807. “ As one small concern succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes.”— j&orc? Minto in India, 27. 

1810. “ Were it not for the punka (a 
lar^e frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which is suspended over every table, and 
kept swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
It would scarcely be possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— Jfana SO. 

,, Williamson mentions that pun- 
kahs “were suspended in most dining 
halls,” — Vade Mecum, i. 281. 

1823. “Punkas, large , frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and look- 
ing not unlike enormous fire-boards, hung 
from the ceilings of the principal apart- 
ments.”— ed. 1844, i. 28. 
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1852. 

Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christinas waits !) prelude the day ; 

I'or holly and festoons of bay 

Swing feeble punkas,— or perhaps 

A windsail dangles in collapse.” 

Christmas on hoard a F. and 0., near 
the Equator. 

1875. “The punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead.”— Bilemma (Chesney), 
ch. xxxviii. 

Pimsaree, s. A native drug-seller ; 
Hind, ^ansdri. We place the word 
here partly because 0. P. Brown says 
‘it is certainly a foreign word,’ and 
assigns it to a corruption of dfspen- 
sarittm ,* which is much to be doubted. 

Purdah, s. Hind, from Pers.^arda, 
‘ a curtain ’ ; a portiere ; and especially a 
curtain screening women from the sight 
of men ; whence a woman of position 
who observes such rules of seclusion, 
is termed parda^mshln^ ‘ one who sits 
behind a curtain.’ 

1809. “ On the fourth (side) a purdah 
was stretched across.” — Ld. Yalentuii i. 100. 

1810. “If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is permitted to approach the purdah 
{i.e. curtain, or screen) and to put the 
hand through a small aperture ... in order 
to feel the patient’s pulse.”— TFiWmwisoj?., 

1878. “Native ladies look upon the 
confinement behind the purdah as a badge 
of rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it,” — Life in the 
MofimiU i. 113. 

Purwaima, Perwauna, s. Hind, 
from Pers. parwdna^ an order ; a 
grant or letter under royal seal; a 
letter of authority from an official to 
his subordinate ; a licence or pass. 

1682. “. . . we being obliged at the end 
of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we did not procure a 
Pherwanna from the Buan of Decca to 
excuse us from it.” — Hedges^ Oct. 10. 

1693. . Egmore and Pursewaukum 

were lately granted us by the Nabob’s 
purwannas.”— i. 281. 

1759. “Perwauna, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier 
tJlma Maleck, Nizam ul Muluck Bahadour, 
to Mr. John Spenser.”— In CamJbridgds 
Acct. of the War, 230. See also quotation 
under Hosbolhookum. 

1774. “As the peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Bajah to receive your parwanna to this 
purpose before the departure of the cara- 
van.”— Biary^ in Markliam’s Tibet,* 
p. 50. 


But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of Ms 
originals. 


Putchoek, S. This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Himalaya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Bombay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countiies and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
in the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root was recog- 
nized by the famous Grarcia de Orta as 
the Costus of the ancients. The latter 
took their word from the Ski kustlia, 
by a modiflcation of which name — hat 
— ^it is still known and used as a medii 
cine in Upper India. ^ De Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandii 
and Chitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahmadabad; but his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced in sitit by twm other illus- 
trious men, Boyle and P^alconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. 0. Composi-’ 
tae, Samsurea Xappe, Clarke, for which 
Dr. Ealconer, not recognizing the genus, 
had proposed the name of Aucldandia 
Oostus rents, in honour of the then 
Governor- General. The Costus is a 
gregarious plant, occupying open, 
sloping, moist sides of the mountains, 
at an elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. 
See article by Ealconer in Tram. Linn. 
Soc. xix. 23-31. 

The trade-name is, according to 
Wilson, the Tdbigu jMcJd chdhi, “green 
leaf,’ but one does not see how this 
applies. (Is there, pei'haps, some con- 
fusion with Patch, q.v. ?). De Orta 
speaks as if the word, which he writes 
pucho, were Malay. Though neither 
Crawfm'd nor Eavre gives the word, in 
this sense, it is in Marsden’s earlier 
Malay dictionary : “ Piichok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade; said by some to be 
Costus hidicus, and by others the 3£e- 
Ussa, or Laurusf' In the year 1S37-3S 
about 250 tons of this article, valued at 
£10,000, were exported from Calcutta 
alone. The annual import into China 
at a later date, according to Wells 
Williams, was 2,000 joecifZs or 120 tons 
(Middle Kingdom, ed. 1857, ii, 408). 
In 1865-66, the last year for which the 
details of such minor exports are found 
in print, the quantity exported from 
Calcutta was only 492 J cwt., or 24{f 
tons. 

1516. See Barbosa tinder Catechu. 

1520. “ We have prohibited (the export 
of) pepper to China... and now we ijrohibit 
the export of pucho and incense from these 
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parts of India to --Gapitido de hum 

Megimento del Meg a Diogo Ayres, I'eitor 
da China, in Arch, Fort, Orient., Paso, v., 
49. 

1525. “ PticIio of Cambay a worth 35 
tangas a maund.” — Lemhranr^as, 50. 

1554. “ The haar of pucho contains 20 
faraplas, and an additional 4 of picota 
(q.v.), in all 24 famcolas. . . — A. Stines, 
11 . 

1563. “I say that eostus in Arabic is 
called cost or cast; in Guzarate it is called 
uplot; and in Malay, for in that region 
there is a great trade and consumption 
thereof, it is called pucho. I tell you the 
name in Arabic, because it is called by the 
same name by the Latins and Greeks, and 
I tell it you in Guzerati, because that is the 
land to which it is chiefly carried from its 
birth-place ; and I tell you the Malay name 
because the greatest quantity is consumed 
there, or taken thence to ChmaF—Gao'cia, 
f. 72. 

c. 1563. . Opium, Assa Fetida, 

Puchio, with many other sortes of Drugges.” 
— Caesar Frederike, in JSfak. ii. 343. 

1617. “ 5 hampers pochok. . . F— Cocks, 
Fiarg, i. 294. 

1631. “ Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 

bulo inter mercatores Indos Pucho, Ohinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur .... vidi ego 
integrum Ficol, quod pondus centum et 
viginti in auctione decern realibus distribui.” 
^Jac. Bontii, Hist. Sat., &c., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. In Malacca Price Currant, July, 
1704 : “ Putchuck or Costus dulcis.”— 
Lockger, 77. 

1726. “ Patsjaak (a leaf of Asjien 

(Acheen ?) that is pounded to powder, and 
used in incense). . . — Valentijn, Chor. 34. 

1727. “The Wood Ligna dulcis grows 
only in this coimtry (Sind). It is rattier a 
Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Boot, called Putchock, or 
Eadix dulcis. . . . There are great quantities 
exported from Surat, and from thence to 
China, where it generally bears a good 
Price. . . A. Ham., i. 126. 

1808. ‘ ‘ Elies em|)loient ordinairement 
.... une racine aromatique • appelde 
pieschtok, qu’on coupe par petits morceaux, 
et fait bouillir dans de Phuile de noix de 
coco. C’est avec cette huile que les dan- 
seiises se gi’aissent . . — Haafner, ii. 117. 

1862. Root is sent down country in 
large quantities, and is exjiorted to China, 
where it is used as incense. It is in Calcutta 
known under the name of ‘Patchuk.’” — 
Punjab Trade Pi,cport, cvii. 

pTlttywalla, s. Hind. patta-wdUi, 
‘ one with a belt.’ This is the nsual 
Bombay term for a messenger or 
orderly attached to an office, and bear- 
ing; a belt and brass badge, called in 
Bengal cbnprassy or peon (qq.v.), 
and in Madras usually oy the latter 
name. 


1878. “ Here and there a belted Govern- 
ment servant, called a Puttiwala, or Patta- 
wala, because distinguished by a belt. . . 

— Monier Williams, Modern India, 34. 

Putlam, n.p. A town in Ceylon on 
the coast of the bay or estuary of 
Oalpptyn; properly Puttalama; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr.' Ferguson 
to be puthu^ [pudu ‘j) alam, ‘ New 
Salt-pans.’ Ten miles inland are 
the ruins of Tammana Newera, the 
original Tambapanni (or Taprohane), 
where Yijaya, the first Hindu immi- 
grant, established his kingdom. And 
Putlam is supposed to & the sit© 
where he landed. 

1298. “ The pearl-fishers ... go post to 
a place called Betteiar, and (then) go 60 
miles into the Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 

ch. 16. 

c. 1345. “The natives went to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I proceeded to his iDresence in the 
town of Battala, which was his capital, a 
liretty little place, surrounded by a timber 
wall and towers .” — Ihn Bat., iv. 166. 

1672. “Putelaon . . .”~BaWii^m(Germ.), 
373. 

1726. “Portalooa or Putelan.”— 
tijn, Ceylon, 21. 

Pnttan, Pathan, n. p. Hind. 
Pathm. A name commonly applied 
to Afghans, and especially to people 
, in India of Afghan descent.^ The 
i derivation is obscure. Elphinstone 
derives it from Puslitwi and Puhlitun, 
pi. PukJitdna, the name the Afghans 
give their own race, with which Dr. 
Trumpp agrees. The Afghans have 
for the name one of the usual fan- 
tastic etymologies which is quoted 
below.* 

The Mahommedans in India are 
sometimes divided into four classes, 
viz., PaCidns; Muglials, i.e., those of 
Tiirki origin ; Shaikhs, claiming Arab 
descent; and Saiyyids, claiming also 
to be descendants of Mahommed. 

1553. “This State belonged to a people 
called Patane, who were lords of that hill- 
country. And as those who^ dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and ^on 
that, are masters of the passes by which 
we cross from Spain to France, or vice 
versa, so these Patan j>eople are the masters 
of the two entrances to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass . . — Barr os, IV. vi. 1. 

1563. “ . , . This first King was a 

Patane of certain mountains that march 
with Beiigala.”—Garci«, Coll. f. 34. 


* See note on next page. 
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1572. 

“ Mas agora de nonies, et de usanga, 

Hovos, et varies sao os habitantes, 

Os Delijs, os Pat^nes qiie em possanga 
De terra, e gente sao mais abnndantes.” 

Cemoes, vii. 20. 

1610. ‘‘A Pattan, a man of good sta- 
tmeFSawkins, in Furchm, i. 220. 

c, 1611. . the mightiest of the 

Afghan people w&b Kais . . . The Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Dlrasheed . . . 
and. . . predicted that God would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re- 
spect to the establishment of the Paith, 
would outvie all other people ; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Paith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which wood 
the seamen call Pathan : on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheed the title 
of Pathan also.”*' — Hist, of the Afghans, 
E. T., by Lorn, i. 38. 

1648. “In general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Pattans stand out 
superior to the others in dress and manners.” 
— Van Twist, 58. 

1666. “Martin Affonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them from the war 
that the Patanes were making on them. ” — 
Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, i. i). 34k 

1673. “They are distinguished, some 
according to the Consanguinity they claim 
with Maho7fi€t ; as a Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture ... A Sliiek is a Cousin too, 
at a^ distance, into which Kelation they 
admit all new made Proseljrtes. Meer is 
somew’’hat allied also .... The rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... as Mogul, the Pace of the Tartars . . . 
Patan, Luccan.” — Frye 7 ', 93. i 

1681, “En estas regiones ay vna cuyas 
gentes se dizen los Patanes.”— IfaHme-s de 
la Puente, Coonpendio, 21. 

1726. , . The Patans (Patanders) are 

very diiferent in garb, and surpass in 
valour and stout-heartedness in war.”— 
Valentijn, Choro. 109. 

1757. “The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Soubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
assist him against the Pytans.”~Ims', 149. 

1763. “The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters . . . w^'ere easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at this 
day the Afghans or Pitans.”— Orwie, i. 24. 
ed. 1803. 

1789. “ Moormen are, for the most part, 
soldiers by profession, particularly in the 


* We do not know wliat word is intended, 
unless it be a, special use of Ar. latan, ‘the 
interior or middle of a tiling.’ Dorn, refers to a 
note, which does not exist in his book. Bellew 
^yes the title conferred by ,tlie prophet as 
Pm&n or Pathan, a term which in the Syrian 
language signifies a rudder.” Somebody else in- 
terprets it as * a mast.’ 


cavalry, as are also . . . Pitans.” — Mumv 
Karr.m. 

1798. . . Afghans, or as they are 

called in India, Patans.”— (x. Forster, Tra- 
vels, ii. 47. 

Plltwa, s. Hind. patKM, The 
Hibiscus sabdariffa^ L., from the suc- 
culent acid fiow^ers of -w^Mcli vex^y fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian house- 
liolds. 

Pye, s. ^ A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Paria-dog (q.Y.); a con- 
traction, no doubt, of the former word. 

Pyj ammas, s. Hind . lit. 

' leg-clothing.’ A pair of loose drawers 
or trowsers, tied round the waist. 
iSuch a garment is used by various 
■persons in India, e.g. by women of 
various classes, by Sikh men, and by 
most Mahommedans of both sexes. It 
was adopted from the Mahomme- 
dans by Europeans as an article of 
dishabille and of night attire, and 
is synonymous with long- drawers 
(q.v., also Shulwaur and Mogiil- 
ureeches). It is probable that we 
Engbsb took the liabit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. IGIO) says, in speaking 
of Goa Hospital: “ lis ont force 
calsons sans quoy iie couchent iamais 
les Portugais des Indes” (ii, p. 11). 
The word is now used in London shops. 

Pyke,_Paik, s. Wilson gives only 
one original of the temi so expi^essed 
in Anglo-Indian speech. He writes : 
'^ Fdik, or Fdgih, corruptljr Pyhe, H. 
&c. (from S. paddtika), FCnk or Pdyak, 
Mar. A footman, an armed attendant, 
or inferior police and revenue officei*, 
a messenger, a couiier, a village 
watchman : in Cuttack the Falks 
formerly constituted a local militia, 
holding land of the Zamindurs or 
Eajas by the tenure of militaiy ser- 
vice,” &c., quoting Bengal Eegula- 
tions). 

But it seems to us clear that there 
are here two terms rolled together : 

a.^ Pers. Faih, a foot-runner or 
courier. We do not know whether 
this is an pld Persian -word or a Mongol 
introduction. According to Hammer 
Purgstall it was the term in use at 
the Court of the Mongol j}rinces, as 
quoted below. Both the words occur 
1 in the Ain, but differently spelt, and 
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that •with -which we now deal is spelt 
paik (with the faiJm vowel point). 

c. 1590. “ The Jilauddr ” (see under 

Julibdar) “ and the Paik (a runner). Their 
monthly pay varies from 1200 to 120d 
{da 7 )is), according to their speed and manner 
of service. Some of them will^ run from 50 
to 100 kroh (kos) i3er day. — Ain, E. T. by 
Blochmatm, i. 138 (see orig., i. 144). 

1673. At the Court of Constantinople : 
“Les Peiks venoient ensuite, avec leurs 
bonnets d’argent dord ornds d’mi p6tit plu- 
mage de heron, un arc et un carquois chargd 
de niches.”— Gallmid, .i. 98. 

1687. “. . . . the under ofl&cers and 

servants called Agkmi-Oglcins, who are de- 
signed to the meaner uses of the Seraglio 
. . . most commonly the sons of Christians 
taken from their Parents at the age of 10 
or 12 years. . . These are : 1, Porters, 2,Bos- 
tangies or Gardiners . . . 5, Paicks and 
Solacks. . . .” — /S'ir Paid Mgeaut, Present 
8tate of the Ottomcm Emp we, Yi, 

1761. ‘ ^ Ahmad Sultan then commissioned 
Shah Pasand Khan . . . the Jucrkdras and 
the Paiks, to go and procure information as 
to the state and strength of the Mahratta 
army .” — Muhammad Jdfar Shdmlu, in 
Elliot, viii'. 151-2. 

1840. ^ “ The express-riders {Eilhothen) 
accomplished TiO farsatigs a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 clays from Khorasan to 
Tebris {Tahdz). . . The Poot-runners carry- 
ing letters (Peikj, whose name at least is 
maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, accomplished 30 /cm*- 
sangs a-day .” — Hammer Pur'gstall, Gesch, 
der Golden. Ho^^de, 243. 

b. Hind, pdik and pCiyik (also 
Mahr.) from ^\.i.padciUka, and padika, 

‘ a foot-soldier,’ with the other specific 
applications given by Wilson, exclusive 
of ‘courier.’ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 

In the first quotation, which is from 
the Ain, the word, it will bo seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the same source : 

c. 1590. “It ■was the custom in those 
times, for the palace (of the King of Bengal) 
to be guarded by several thousand pykes 
{pcigak), who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these guards, who one night killed the King, 
Piitteh Shah, wlieu the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah .” — Gladieiids Tr., ed. 1800, ii. 19 (ori- 
ginal, i. 415). 

In the next quotation the word seems 
to be the same, though used for ‘a 
seaman.’ Compare uses of Lascar. 

c. 1615. “(His fleet) consisted of 20 
beaked vessels, all well nianned with the 
sailors whom they call paiques, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and topazes who 


I were excellent musketeers ; 50 hired 
i of like sort and his own (Sebastian Gon- 
! galves’s) galliot,"^ which was about the size 
of a patacho, with 14 demi-falcons on each 
broadside, two pieces of 18 to 20 lbs. calibre 
in the forecastle, and 60 Portuguese soldiers, 
with more than 40 topazes and Cafres.”-— 
Boca^mo, Becada, 452. 

1722. Amoi^ a detail of charges at this 
jperiod in the Zemindar ry of Rajshalii ap- 
pears : 

“ 9. Balkan, or the pikes, guard of villages, 
everywhere necessary .... 2,161 rupees.” 
-^Fifth Report, App., p. 345. 

1802. After a detail of persons of rank 
in Midnapore : 

“None of these entertain armed followers 
except perhaps ten or a dozen Peons for 
state, but some of them have Pykes in con- 
siderable numbers, to keep the peace on 
their estates. These Pykes are under the 
magistrate’s orders.” — Fifth Report, App., 
p. 535. 

1812. ‘ ‘ The whole of this last-mentioned 

numerous class of Pykes, are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with 
the new Police regulations .” — Fifth Report, 

71. 

1872. “. . . . Dalais or officers of the 

j)easant militia (Paiks). The Paiks were 
settled chiefly around the ^ fort on easy 
tenures.” — Hunter’s Orissa, ii. 


a. 

ftuedda, n. p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, tributary^ to 
Siam. The name according to Orawfurd 
is Malay^adi^A, ‘an elephant-trap.’^ It 
is therefore in aU pz'ohability identical 
with the Hind, name for that apparatus 
(see Keddah). It has been supposed 
sometimes that Kaddh is the KmXt 
or KS>\ls of Ptolemy’s sea-route to 
China, and likewise the Kalali of the 
early Arab voyagers (see Procgs. IL 
Geog. Soc. 1882, p. 655.) It is possible 
that these old names however repre- 
sent ‘a river mouth,’ a de- 

nomination of many small ports in 
Malay regions. Thus the port that 
we call Quedda is called by the Malays 
Kwala Batrang. 

1516. “ Having left this town of Tanas- 
sary, further along the coast towai'ds 
Malaca, there is another seaport of the 
Kingdom of Ansiam, which is called ^ueda, 
in which also there is much shipping, and 
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great interchange of merchandise.’ -jBar- 
bosa, lbS-18i). 

1553. . The settlements from Tavay 

to Malaca are these : Tenassary, a notable 
city, Lungur, Torrao, Queda, producing 
the best pepper on all that coast, Pedao, 
Pera, Solungor, and our City of Malaca ...” 
— BarroSj I. ix. 1. 

1572. 

Olha Tavai cidade, onde comega 

De Siao largo o imperio tao comprido : 

Tenassari, Queda, que he so cabega 

Das qne pimenta alii teni produzido.” 

CamdeSy x. 123,’ 

By Burton : 

** Behold Tav^l City, whence begin 

Siam’s dominions, Keign of vast ex- 
tent; 

Tenassarf, Queda of towns the Queen ^ 
that bear the burthen of the hot pi- 
ment.” 

1598. . to the towm and King-dome 

of Queda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a halfe ; this is also a Kingdome like 
Tanassaria, it hath also some wine, as 
Tcmassaria hath, and some small quantitie 
of Pepper .” — Limchoteny p. 31. 

1614. “And so . . . Diogo de Mendonca 
. . . sending the galliots on before, em- 
barked in the ycriht of Joao Eodriguez de 
Paiva, and coming to Queda, and making 
an attack at daybreak, and finding them 
unprepared, he burnt the town, and carried 
off a quantity of provisions and some tin ” 
[calcdmy see Calay). — Bocavroy Becathiy 187. 

1838. “Leaving Penang in September, 
we first proceeded to the town of Quedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name.”— Quedah, etc., by Cupt. ^liemrd 
Oshomey ed. 1865. 

ftui-M, s. The popular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo- 
Indian, from the usual manner of 
calling servants in that Presidency, 
viz., ‘ KoJ haV? ‘ Is anj’' one there ’ 
The Anglo-Indian of Madras was 
known as a Mull, and he of Bombay 
as a Buck (qq.v.) 

1816. “The Grand Master, or Adven- 
tures of Qui Hi in Hindostan, a Hudi- 
brastic Poem ; with illustrations by Kow- 
landson.” 

1825. “Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater part of whom 
speak English . . . Instead of *Koeehue,’ 
Who’s there ? the way of calling a servant 
is ‘ boy,’ a corruption, I believe , of ‘ hkaCy 
brother.”*— ed. 1844, ii. 98. 

c. 1830. “ J’ai vu dans vos gazettes de 

Calcutta les clameurs des quoihaes (sobri- 
quet des Europeens Bengalis de ce cot^) sur 
la chaleur.” — Jacquemont, CoiTesp, ii. 308. 

ftuiloa, n. p. «.e., Kilwa, in lat. 
9° 0' S., next in remoteness to Sofala, 


* A mistake ; see under Boy. 


which for a long time was the ne phis 
ultra of Arab navigation ' on the East 
Coast of Africa, as Cape Boyador was 
that of Portuguese navigation on the 
West Coast. Ellwa docs not occur in 
the Geographies of Edrisi or Abulfeda, 
though Soffila is in both. It is men- 
tioned in the Poteiro, and in Bar- 
ros’s account of Da Gama’s voyage. 
Barros had access to a native chronicle 
of Quiloa, and says that it was founded 
in about A.II. 400, and a little more 
than 7.0 jeavs after Magadoxo and 
Brava, l^y a Persian ITince from 
Shiraz. 

c. 1220. “Kilwa, a place in the country 
of the Zenj, a city.” — Ydhlt (orig.),iv. 302. 

c. 1330. “I embarked at the town of 
Makdashau (IMagadoxo), making for the 
country of the Sawfilii], and the town of 
Kulwa, in the country of the Zenj . . — 

Jhn Batutcty ii. 191. 

1498. “ Here we learned that the island 
of which they told us in Atocombiquy as 
being ];)eopled by Christians is an island at 
which dwells the King of Mocombiquy 
himself, and that the half is of AIo<»rs, and 
the half of Christians, and in this island is 
much seed-pearl, and the name of the island 
is Quyluee . . . — Botdro da Vkujcmdc 

Vatsco da (.ranuiy 48. 

1501. “Quilloa e cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta* giimta a terra firina, ben 
popolata de hcunini negri et niereadanti : 
ediiicata ai inodo nfo : Qiiiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro : argento: am bra: muschio; 
et perle: ragionevolmente vesteno immii 
de sera : et banibaxi fini.” — Letter of Al 
Emaniiely 2. 

1500. “ Del 1502 . . . mandh al viaggio 
naue 21, Oapitanio Don V asco de Gamba, 
che fii quello che discoperse I’lndia . . . e 
nell’ andar de li, del Cao de Bona Speranza, 
zonse in uno loco chiamato Ochilia ; la 
qual terra e dentro uno rio . . — Leonardo 

(Jed Masser, 17. 

1553. “The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent- 
ment on account of the chastisement in- 
flicted on him, and determined to bring 
the ships into port at the city of Quiloa, 
that being a poimlous place, where they 
might get the better of our shij>s by force 
of arms. To wreak this mischief with 
greater safety to himself he told Vasco da 
Gama, as if wishing to gratify him, that in 
front of them was a city called Quiloa, half 
peopled by Christians of Al^yssinia and of 
India, and that if he gave the order the 
ships should be steered thither.”— 

I. iv. 5. 

1572.^ 

“ Esta ilha pequena, que habitainos, 

He em toda esta terra certa escala 

De todos os que as ondas navegamos 

De Quiloa, de Mombaqa, e de Sofala ...” 

CwnioeSy i. 54. 
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By Burton : 

“ This little island, where we now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure i)lace 
for evhy merchantman that stems the 
tide 

from Quiloa, or Sofala, or Mombas ...” 

ftuilon, n. p. A form whicb we 
baye adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Trayaiicore ; once a yery famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as Kaulam. The 
proper name is Tamil, KoUaniy of 
doubtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it may be best ex- 
plained as ‘ Palace* or * royal residence,’ 
from Kolu, ‘the royal Presence,’ or 
Hall of Audience. Por ages Kaulam 
was known as one of the greatest ports 
of Indian trade with Western Asia, 
especially trade in pepper and brazik 
wood. It was possibly the Male of 
Cosmasin the 6 th century (y. Malabar), 
but the first mention of it by the 
present name is about three centimes 
later, in the Relation translated by 
Eeinaud. The ‘EloUani era’ in general 
use in Malabar, dates from a.d. 824; 
but it does not follow that the city had 
no earlier existence. In a Syriac ex- 
toct (which is, howeyer, modern) in 
Landes Anecdota Syriaca (Latin, i. 125; 
Syriac, p. 27) it is stated that three 
Syrian missionaries came to Kaulam in 
A.D. 828, and got leave from King 
Shakirbirti to build a church and city 
at Kaulam. It would seem that there 
is Some connexion between the date 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era ; ’ but what it is we cannot say. 
Shakirbirti is evidently a form qf 
ChahravarUi Baja (see under Chucker- 
butty). Quilon, as we now call it, 
is now the 3rd town of Tiuyancore, 
pop. (ill 1875) 14,366; there is little 
trade. It had a European garrison up 
to 1830, but now only one Sepoy 
regiment. 

In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
middle ages the name occurs in the 
form (Jolumhmn, and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Poman 
Church in 1328, suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it is 
doubtful if it ever had more than one 
bishop, viz. Jordanus of Severac, author 
of the Mirabilia often quoted in this 
volume. Indeed we have no knowledge 
that he ever took up his bishopric, as 
his book was written, and his nomina- 
tion occurred, both during a visit to 


Europe. The Latin Church however 
which he had founded, or obtained the 
use of, existed 20 years later, as we 
^ow from J ohn de’ Marignolli, so it 
is jirobable that he had reached his 
See, The form Columburn is accounted 
for by an inscription (see Ind. Anti’- 
qiiary, ii. 360) which shows that the 
city was called in Sanskrit Kolamba. 
The form Palwnbum also occurs in 
most of the MSS. of Eriar Odoric’s 
J ourney ; this is more difficult to 
account for, unless it was a mere play 
(or a trick of memory) on the kindred 
meanings of colimba and palimbes.^ 

851. “De ce lien (Mascate) les navires 
mettent la voile ponr ITnde, et se dirigent 
vei's Koul&m-Malai/ ; la distance entre Mas- 
cate et Konlam-Malay est d’uii mois de 
marche, avec un vent moddre.”— 

&:c., tr. by Beinaud, L 15. 

1166. “Seven days from thence is Chu- 
1am, on the confines of the country of the 
sun-worshippers, who are descendants ^ of 
Kush .... and are all black. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of trade. . . 
PepiDer grows in this country. . . . Cinna- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country.” — Benjamin of 
T'udela, in Earhj Travellers in Palestine, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90. “Eoyaumes de Ma-pa-’rh. 
Parmi tons les royaumes dtrangers d’au- 
de-lh des mers, il n’y eut que Ma-pa-’rh et 
Kiu-lan {Mahar and Quilon) sur lesquels 
on ait pu. parvenir h dtablir une certaine 
sujdtion ; mais surtout Kiu-lan. . . . (Annde 
1282). “ Cette annde . . . Kiulan a envoy d 
un ainbassadeur k la cour (mongo! e) pour pre- 
senter entribut desmarchandises precieuses 
et un singe noir.” — Chinese Amiah, quoted 
by Pauthier, Marc Pol, ii. 603, 643. 

1298. “When you quit Maabar and go 
500 miles towards the S.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people are 
idolaters, but there are also some Christians 
and some Jews,” &c. — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 22. 

c. 1300, “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
and Tdna ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
bdr, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
Ktilam, is 300 parasangs in length. . . .The 
peoide are all Samdnis, and worship idols. 

. . — Jtashiditddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1310, “ Ma’bar extends in length from 

Kulam to Nildwar (NelJore) nearly 300 para- 
sangs along the sea-coast. . . — Wassdf, 

m Elliot, in. 

c. 1322. “. . . as I went by sea . . . 


* A passage in a letter from the Nestoriaii 
Patriarch Yesim'yab (c. G50-G(j0) quoted in Asse- 
niani, iii. pi. i. 131, appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon. But tliis is an arbitrary and erroneous 
rendering in Asseiuani'.s Latin. The Syriac has 
Kakth, and probably therefore refers to tlie port of 
the Malay regions noticed under Calay and 
Quedda. 
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towards a certain city called Polttmbum 
(where growetli the pepper in great store). 

. . . ."'‘—Frmr Odoric, in Cathay, p. 71. 

c. 1322. “ Poi venni a ColonMo, ch’ h la 
migliore terra d’ India per mercatanti. Qui vi 
e il gengiovo in grande copia e del bueno del 
mondo. Qnivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che portano un panno innanzi alia vergogna, 

. . . e legalosi di dietro.’’~P«Zaj5me of 
Odoric, in Oatlmy, p. xlvii. 

c. 1328. “ In India, whilst I was at 
Colnmbiini, were found two cats having 
wings like the wings of bats. . . Friar 
J ordamis, p. 29. 

1330. “ Joannes, &c. nobili viro domino 
Nascarenorum et universis sub eo Chris- 
tianis Nascarenis de Columho gratiam in 
l^raesenti, quae ducat ad gloriam in futuro 
.... quatenus venerabdem Pratrem nos- 
trum, Jordanura Catalani episcopunx Coluni- 
bensem .... quem nuper ad episcopalis 
dignitatis apiceni auctoritate apostoHca 
diximus promovendum. . . .” — Letter of 
Pope John XXII. to the Christians of Coilon, 
in Odor id Baynaldi Ann. Ecdes. v. 495. 

c. 1343. “ The 10th day (from Calicut) 

w^e arrived at the city of Kaulam, which is 
one of the finest of Malibar. Its mai'kets 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
under the name of SuU (see Choolia). They 
are rich ; one of them wdll buy a ship with 
all its fittings and load it wdtn goods from 
his own store. Batuta, iv, 10, 

c. 1348. “ And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Columhum, where 
the whole world’s pepper is produced, ... 
There is a church of St. George there, of 
the Latin communion, at which I dwelt. 
And I adorned it with fine p)aintings, and 
taught there the holy Law.” — John Mari- 
gnolli, in Cathay^ &c., pp. 342-344. 

c. 1430. “. . . Coloen,civitatemnobilem 
venit, cujus ambitus duodecim millia 
passuuin amplectitur. Giiigiber qui colohi 
(Colomhi) dicitur, piper, verzinum, can- 
nellae quae crassae appellantur, hac in pro- 
vineia, quam voeant Melibariam, leguntur.” 
— Conti, in Foggim de Var. FoHunae. 

c. 1468-9. “In the year Bhavati (644) 
of the Kolamba era, King Adityavarmii the 
ruler of Yiinchi . . . who has attained the 
sovereignty of Cherabaya Maudalam, hung 
up the bell. . . J—Inscr. in Thmevelly, see 
lud. Aniiq., ii. 360. 

1510. . . . we departed . , . . and 

went to another city called Colon. . . . The 
King of this city is a Pagan, and extremely 
powerful, and he has 20,000 horsemen, and 
many ardiers. This country has a good 
ort near to the sea-coast. No grain grows 
ere, hut fruits as at Calicut, and pepper in 
great quantities.”— FarifAema, 182-3. 

1516. “Further on along the same coast 
towards the south is a great city and good 
sea-port which is named Coulam, in vmich 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and' Chris- 
tians. They are great merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 


trade to Chohnendel, the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu. . . . 
There is also in this city much pep)per.” — 
Barbosa, 157-8. 

1572. 

“A hum Cochim, e a outro Cananor 
A qual Chale, a qual a ilha da Pimenta, 
A qua! Coulao, a qua! da Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quem o mais serve, e con- 
ten ta. . . (Jmmes, vli, 35. 

By Burton : 

®‘To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chalt!;, axiother th’Isle Pimeiit, 
a third Coulam, a fourth takes Cran- 
ganor, 

the rest is theirs with whom he rest-s 
content.” 

1726. “. . . Coyiang.” — Valentijn, Choro., 
115.- 

1727. “Coiloan is another small princi- 
pality. It has the Benefit of a River, wdiicb 
is the southerinost Outlet of the Cotichm 
Islands ; and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
xvithin a Mile of It on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade 
is inconsiderable.” — A. Harn. 333. 

ftnirpele, s. This Tamil name of 
the Miingoose (q.yO occurs in the 
quotation which follows: |)ropeiiy 
KlTvpp)iUai. 

1601. . . bestiola quaedani ,Quil sive 

Q,iiirpele vocata, quae aspectu primo. vi- 
verrae . . — De Bry, iv. 63. 


■ ■ E. 

Eadaree, s. r.— H. — Boh-dan 
(from rCth-ddr, ‘ road-keeper.’) A 
transit duty; sometimes ‘black-mail.’ 

‘ 1620. “ Fra Nicolo Ruigiola Francescanu 
genovese, il quale, passagiero, che d’India 
andava in Italia, partito alcuni gionii 
prima da Isi^ahan . . . poco di qua lontaiio 
era stato trattenuto dai rahdari, o ciistodi 
deile strade . . . P. della Valle, ii. 99. 

^1623. “For Bahdars, the Khan has 
given them a firman to free them, also 
firmans for a house . . — Bainshiiry, iii. }>. 

163, 

1673. “This great officer, or Farmer of 
the Ein]3eror’s Customs (the Shawbmider), 
is obliged on the Roads to q^rovide for the 
safe travelling for hferchants by a constant 
Watch ... for which Bhadorage, or high 
Imposts, are allowed by the Merchants, 
both at Landing and in their passage in- 
land.” — Fryer, 222. 

1685. “Here we were forced to com- 
pound with the Battaree men, for ye Dutys 
on our goods.” — Hedges, Dec. 15. 

c. 1731. “ JSTizamu-l Mulk . , . thus got 
rid of , . . the rkhdari from which latter 
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impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders.”— Klmn^ in 
Mliot, vii. 531. 

Raggjf s. Edfl (the word seems 
to be Dec. Hindustani) ; a kind of 
grain, Eleusine Coracana^ Gaertn. 
(Gynosiirus Goracanus, Linn.), largely 
cultivated, as a staple of food, in 
Southern India. 

1792. ‘‘The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August .” — Life of T, Munro, 
iii. 92. 

1793. “The Mahratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy, a coarse grain, which 
grows in more abundance than any other 
in the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.” — ^Dirowi, 10. 

Eaja, Eajali, s. Skt. Raja, ‘a 
king.’ The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitaries, petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred hj the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahommedan predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Rdi, Rdo, 
Rand, Rdival, Raya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken in 
vernacular dialects or particular appli- 
cations. The word spread with Hindu 
civilization to the eastward, and sur- 
vives in the titles of Indo-Chinese 
sovereigns, and in those of Malay and 
Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It is curious that the term Raja can- 
not be traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s RojcMas be an 
exception. In early Mahommedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms E>ao and are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will be 
seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right). 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th centuiy again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Roger, 

c. 1338. “. . . . Bahri-uddin fled to one 
of the heathen KingnS called the Kai ICan- 
bllah. The word Bai among those people, 
just as among the people of Jtuin, signifies 
aCing.’ iii. 318. 

The traveller here refers, as appears by 
another passage, to the S])anish Rey. 

1612. “In all this part of the East 
there are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is 
that of the Bayas, and this is a most noble 


race from which spring all the Kings of 
Canara. . . — Gouto, v . vi. 4. 

1683. ‘ ‘ I went a hunting with ye Bagea, 
who was attended with 2 or 300m*en, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets.” 
— Hedges, March 1. 

1786. Tippoo with gross impropriety 
addresses Louis XVI. as “the Bajah of 
the French.”— Letters, p. 369. 

EajamiirLdry, n.p. A town (for- 
merly bead-place of a district) on the 
lower Godavery E. 

The name is in Telugu, Rdjamalien- 
dravaram, ‘ King-chief (’s)-Town. ’ 

Eajpoot, s. Hind. \ Rajput, from 
Skt. Rdjaputra, ‘ King’s Son.’ The 
name of a great race in India, the 
hereditary profession of which is that 
of arms. The name was probably only 
a honorific assumption ; but no race in 
India has furnished so large a number 
of princely families. According to 
Ohand, the great medieval bard of the 
Eajputs, there were 36 clans of the race, 
issued from four Kshatriyas (Parihar, 
Praniar, Solankhi, and Chauhan) who 
sprung into existence from the sacred 
Agnilmnd or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Abu. Later bards give five 
eponyms from the firepit, and 99 
clans. 

The Eajputs thus claim to be true 
Kshatriyas, or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Warriors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the firehorn 
ancestry hides a consciousness that the 
claim is factitious. ^‘The Eajpoots,” 
says Forbes, ‘‘use animal food and 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous in the observ- 
ance of only two rules, — those which 
prohibit the slaughter of cows, and the 
remaiTiage of widows. The clans are 
not forbidden to eat together, or to 
intermarry, and cannot be said in these 
respects to form sepai*ate castes ” (Rds^ 
mdid, reprint 1878, p. 537). 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and espe- 
cially of the heroic repast of the fiesh 
of wild boar killed in the chase (see 
Terry’s representation of this below), 
is a Eajpflt characteristic, occurs to 
the memory of one of the present 
writers. 

In Lord Canning’s time the young 
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Erijpiit rtuja, of xilvar had betaken 
himself to degrading courses, insomncb 
that the Yiceroy felt constrained, _ in 
oi^en durbar at Agra, to admonish him. 
A veteran political officer, who was 
present, inquired of the agent at the 
Alwar Court what had been the nature 
of the conduct thus rebuked. The 
reply was that the young prince had 
become the habitual associate of low 
and profligate Mahommedans, who 
had so influenced his conduct that, 
among other indications, he would 
mt eat wild pig. The old Poli- 
tical, hearing this, shook his head 
very gravely, saying, ‘ Would not eat 
Wild Pig I Dear! Dear! Dep!’ It 
seemed the ne plus ultra of Eajput de- 
generation ! The older travellers give 
the name in the quaint form Baslihoot, 
but this is not confined to Europeans, 
as the quotation from Sidi ’Alt shows ; 
though the aspect in which the old 
Eiighsh travellers regarded the tribe, 
as mainly a pack of banditti, might 
have made us think the name to be 
shaped by a certain sense of aptness. 
The Portuguese again frequently call 
them Beys Butos, a form in which the 
true etymology, at least partially, 
emerges. 

1516. ‘ ‘ There are three qualities of these 

Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Bazhutes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governors 
of the Country.” — Barbosa, 50. I 

1533. “ Insomuch that whilst the battle | 
went on, Saladim placed all his women in a 
large house, with all that he possessed, whilst ; 
below the house were combustibles for use | 
in the fight ; and Saladim ordered them to i 
be set fire to, whilst he was in it. Thus : 
the house suddenly blew up with great 
explosion and loud cries from the unhappy 
women ; whereupon all the people from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
the Beshutos fought in sixcha way that they 
drove the Guzarat troops out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cast them- 
selves from the walls and perished.”— 
Correa, iii. 527. 

,, “And with the stiixulation that 
the 200 pardaos, which are paid as allow- 
ance to the Jasca7i.7is of the two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Ba 9 aim 
and the Beys huutos, shall be paid out of 
the revenues of Ba 9 aim as they have been 
paid hitherto .” — Treaty of JSfuno da Gwiha 
with the JT. of Carnbaya, in Bahsidios, IZl , 

c. 1554. “ But if the caravan is attacked, 
and the Bats (see Bhat) kill themselves, 
the Eashbixts, according to the law of the 
Bats, are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death,” ■— Sidi AH 
Kapuddn, in J. As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 95. 


e. 1614. “ The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
fight and those killed by fire, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Begibutos, 
Mooi^s of great valour ; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . .” — Bocarro, JDecada, 210. 

1616. “. . . . it were fitter he were in 
the Company of his brother .... and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands of 
a Bashboote Gentile. . . f'—Sir T, Roe, 
i. 553-4. 

,, The Bashhootes eate Swines-flesh 
most hateful to the Mahometans.” — Terry, 
in Purchas, ii. 1479. 

1638. ‘ ‘ These Basboutes are a sort of 
Highway men, or Tories.” — MmideMo, Eng. 
by Davies, 1669, p. 19. 

1648. “These Besbouts (Resbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Gusuratta.”— 
Vmi Timt, 39. 

1673. “ bText in esteem were the Besh- 
poots or Souldiers.”— 27. 

1689. “ The place where they went 

ashore was at a Town of the Mooi^s, which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his Maho- 
metan Subjects ; calling the Idolaters 
Gentoiis or Bashbouts,” — Dampier, i. 507. 

1791. . Quatre cipayes ou reis- 

poutes inontds sur des chevaux persans, 
pour Tescorter.” — B. de St. Pierre, Ghm- 
miere Indiewne. 

Eains, The, s. The common Ang^lo- 
Indian colloquial foi’ the Indian rainy 
season. The same idiom, as chums, 
had been already in use by the Portu- 
guese. See Winter. 

c. 1666. * * Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in Behli, for example, the Bains come from 
the East, it may yet be that the Seas which 
are Southerly to it ai'e the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains . . . to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . , .” — Beamier, 
E. T., 138. 

1707. ‘‘ We are heartily sorry that the 
Bains have been so very unhealthy with 
you.” — Letter in Ormds F^'agnmnts. 

1750. ^ “ The Bains . . . setting in with 
great violence, overflowed the whole coun- 
try.”— Sist., i. 153 (ed. 1803). 

1868. “The place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘the Bains’ there is scax-cely any day 
w'hen we cannot get out.” — Bishop Milman, 
in Memoir, p. 67. 

Eambotang, s. Malay, ramlutan 
{Fiht, No. 6750, p. 256). The name 
of a fruit [NepAielmm lappaceum, L.), 
common in the Straits, having a thin 
luscious pulp, closely adhering to a 
hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. Prom rambut, 
‘ hair.’ 

1613. “ And other native fruits, such as 
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hachoes (perhaps hachang, the 3Iangifera 
foetida?) ramhotans, ramhes,* buasducos,* 
and pomegranates, and innumerable others. 
, . — Godinho de Sredia, 16. 

1726. . . . the ramhoetan-tree (the 
fruit of which the Portuguese call fi'oeta 
dos caffaros or Oaffer^s fruit) — Valentijn 
(v.) SumMra, 3. 

1727. “ The Eamhostan is a Pruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments ; within the Skin 
is a very savoury Pulp.” — A. Ham., ii. 81. 

1783. “ Mangustines, ramhustines, &;c.” 
— Forrest, Mergui, 40, 

Ramasammy, s. This corruption 
of Mdmaswdmi (‘ Lord Bama ’), a com- 
mon Hindu proper name in the South, 
is there used colloquially in two 
ways : 

(a). As a generic name for Hindhs, 
like ‘ Tommy Atkins ’ for a British 
soldier. Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, etc. 

(b.) Eor a twisted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
Fuleeta). Madras use : 
a — 

1880. “ .... if you want a clerk to do 

your work or a servant to attend on you, 
.... you would take on a saponaceous 
Bengali Baboo, or a servile abject Madrasi 
Ramasammy. . . A Madrasi, even if wrongly 
abused, would simply call you his father, 
and his mother, and his aunt, defender of 
the poor, and epitome of wisdom, and would 
take his change out of you in the bazaar 
accounts .” — Gornhill Mag., Hov. 1880, pp. 
.582-3. 

Bailldain, s. Hind.fromAr.ramaz«?i 
(ramadhan.) The ninth Mahommedan 
lunar ’month, viz:., the month of the 
East. 

1615. . . . at this time, being the 

preparation to this Ramdam or Lent.’* — 
Sir T. Uoe, in Purclms, i. 537. 

1623, “The 29tli June: I think that 
(to-day ?) the Moors have commenced their 
ramadhan, according to the rule by which I 
calculate.”— P. Della, Valle, ii. 607. 

1686. “They are not .... very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it be Ramdam 
time as we call it. . . . In this time they fast 
all Day. . . .” — Dumpier, i. 343. 

Ramoosy, n.p.^ The name of a 
very distinct caste in W. India, Mahr. 


* Favre gives {Diet. Malay-Frcmfuis) : ‘‘Duht,” 
(Imwa is = fruit). “Noin d’lm frait de la grosseur 
d’lm criif de poule; il j)arait etre une gi'osse 
espece de TMiisiim,” (Itis/j. domestioum.) The 
liamMi is figured by Marsden in Atlas to Hid. of 
Simatra, 3rd ed., pi. vi. and pi. ix. It seems to be 
Baccaurea dulcis, Mull. (PienmUa dukis, Jack), 


Pdmosz, originally one of the thieving 
tribes. Hence tbey came to be em- 
ployed as hereditary watchmen in 
villages, paid by cash or by rent-free 
lands, and by various petty dues. 
They were supposed to be respon- 
sible for thefts till the criminals were 
caught; and were often themselves 
concerned. They appear to be still 
commonly employed as hired ehokey- 
dars by Anglo-Indian households in 
the west. They come chiefly from the 
country between Poona and’llolhapur. 
The surviving traces of a Eamoosy 
dialect contain Telugu words, and have 
been used in more recent days as a 
secret slang. 

1833. “There are instances of the Ra- 
moosy Naiks, who are of a bold and daring 
spii’it, having a great ascendancy over the 
village Patella and iToofcrmes (Coolcurnee) 
but which the latter do not like to acknow- 
ledge openly .... and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the village officers participate in 
the profits which the Ramoosies derive from 
committing such irregularities. ” — Macintosh, 
Acc, of the Tribe of Eamoossies, p. 19. 

1883. “Till a late hour in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps, sounder than 
a ramoosey or a chowkeydar ; nothing will 
wake him.” — Tribes on My Frontier. 

Ram-Ram ! The commonest salu- 
tation between two Hindus meeting 
on the road; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at home, are imme- 
diately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet ; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Colt- 
staff ; and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Ram, Ram.” — 
Fryer, 101. 

1726. “The wives of Bramines (when 
about to bum) first give away their jewels 
and ornaments, or perhaps, a pinang (q.v.), 
which is xmder such circumstances a great 
present, to this or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by,^ and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
corpse, calling out only Ram, Ram. ” — Valen- 
tijn, v, 61. 

Sir Gr. Bird wood writes: “In 1869-701 
saw a green parrot in the Crystal Palace 
aviary very doleful, dull, and miserable to 
behold. I called it ‘ pretty poll, ’ and coaxed 
it in every way, but no notice of me would 
it take. Then I bethought me of its being a 
Mahratta^opw^, and hailed it Ram Ram ! 
and spoke in Mahratti to it ; when at once 
it roused up out of its lethargy, and hopped 
and swung about, and answered me back, 
and cuddled up close to me against the bars, 
and laid its head against my knuckles. 
And every day thereafter, when I visited 
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it, it W 11 .S always in an eager flurry to salute 
me as I drew near to it.” 

Bailee, s. A Hindu queen; ram^ 
foni. of raja, from Skt. rajirt[=regina). 

1673. Bedmure (BednCir) ... is the 
Capital City, the Eesidence of the Eanna, 
the Eelict of Bliam ShunJcer JSffxig.^^ — Fryer, 
162. 

1809. “The young Eannie may marry 
whomsoever she xfleases .” — Lord Valeniia, 
I 364. 

1879. “There were once a Baja and a 
Eane who had an only daughter.” — Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, 1. 

Bailgoon, n.p. Burm. Fian-gun, 
said to mean ‘ War-end ; ' the chief 
town and port of Pegu.^ The great 
Pagoda in its immediate neighbourhood 
had long been famous under the name 
of BagOE (q-v.), but there was no 
town ill modern times till Eangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to whilst it “pro- 

claimed his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” 

Occupied by the British forces in 
May, 1824, and again, taken by storm, 
in 1852, Eangoon has since the latter 
date .been the capital, first of the 
British province of Pegu, and latterly 
of British Burma. It is now a 
flourishing port with a population of 
134,176 (1881). 

Banjow, s. A Malay term, 
Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo of 
yarjdng lengths stuck in the ground, 
to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Marsderds H. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed., 276. 

Easeed, s. Hind, rasld, A native 
corruption of the English ‘receipt,’ 
shaped, probably, by the Pers. rasida, 
‘arrived;’ viz., an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘ come to hand.’ 

1877. “ There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Easid’ (re- 
ceixit), and ‘ Apil ’ (appeal ).’ Sind 
Revisited, i. 282. 

Eat-bird, s. The striated bush- 
babbler ( Bumeril); 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3, 

Eattan, s. The long stem of vari- 
ous species of Asiatic climbing palms, 
belonging to the genus Calamus and 
its allies, of which canes are made 
(not ‘bamboo-canes,’ improperly so- 


called), and which, when split, are 
used to form the seats of cano-bot- 
tomed chairs and the like. From 
Malay rotan, applied to various species 
of Calamus and Dacmvnornps (see Filet, 
No. 696 et seq.). Some of these attain a 
length of several hundred feet, and are 
used in the Himalaya and the Kasia 
Hills for making suspension-bridges, 
&c., rivalling rope in strength. 

1511. “The Crovenior set out from 
Malaca in the beginning of December, of 
this year, and sailed along the coast of 
Pedir. ... He met with such a contrary 
gale that he was obliged to anchor, which 
he did wdth a great anchor, and a cable of 
rotas, which are slender but tough canes, 
which tliey twist and make into strong 
cables.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 269. 

1563. “ They took thick ro^pes of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and east them round tiie 
feet, and others round the tusks.” — Garcia, 
£.90. 

1598. “There is another sorte of the 
same reedes which they call Eota ; these 
are thinne like twigges of Willow’ for 
baskets. . . .” — Linscfiotcn, 28. 

c. 1610. “ II 3 ’ a vne autre sorte de canne 
qui ne vient iamais plus grusse ({ue le ijetit 
doigt . . . et il }->lo 3 'e comme osier. 11s 
I’appellent Eotan. Ils eii font des cables de 
nauire, et quantite de sortes de paniers 
gentiment entre la'sney^T—Furard de LavaL 
i. 237. 

1673. “ . . . the Materials Wood and 

Plaister, beautified w’ithout with folding 
Windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Eattans . . T~--Fryer, 27. 

1844. “In the deep vallies of the south 
the^ vegetation is most abundant and 
various. Among the most conspicuous 
species are .... the rattan winding from 
trunk to trunk and shooting Ms pointed 
head above all his neighbours.” — Notes on 
the Kasia Hills and People, in J. A. ;S. B., 
vol. xiii. x)t. ii. 615. 

Eavine-deer. The sportsman’s name, 
at least in Upper India, for tbe Indian 
gazelle {Gazell a Bennett ii, Jerdon). 

Eazzia, S. This isAlgerine-Erench, 
not Anglo-Indian, meaning a sudden 
raid or destructive attack. It is in 
fact the Arab, glidziya, ‘ an attack 
upon infidels.’ 

Eeaper, s. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so-called in Anglo- 
Indian house-building. We find no 
such word in any Hind, dictionary; 
but in the Mahratti diet, we find 
in this sense. 
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Reas, Rees, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, 
tlie 2otb part of an anna, and 400tb of 
a rupee. Portuguese reed, pi. reis. 
Accounts "were kept at Bombay in 
TupeeSy quarters, and reas, down at 
least to November, 1834, as we bave 
seen in accounts of tbat date at tlie 
India Office. 

1673. (In Goa) “The Vinfeen ... 15 
BasrooJes (see Budgrook), whereof 75 make 
a Tango, and 60 Bees make a Tango — 
Fryer, 207. 

1727. “ Their Accounts (Bombay) are 

kept by Bayes and Rupees. 1 Rupee is . . . 
400 Bayes.”~A. Ram., ii. App. 6. 

Red Cliffs, n.p. The nautical name 
of tbe steep coast below Oiiilon. This 
presents tbe only bluffs on tbe shore 
from Mount Dely to Gape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by cbaracter 
and name, with tbe XLvppov opos of tbe 
Periplus. 

c. 80-90. “Another village, Bakare, lies 
by the month of the river, to which the 
ships about to depai't descend from Nel- 
kynda ... Prom Bakare extends the Bed- 
Hill {irvpph opos)j and then a long stretch 
of country, called Paralia.”—Per?^7«s, §§ 
55-58., 

1727. “I w^onder why the English built 
their Port in that place (Anjengo), when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Bed Cliffs to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking.” — A. 
Ram.lB32. 

1813. “Water is scarce and very indif- 
ferent ; but at the red cliffs, a few miles to 
the north of Anjengo, it is said to be very 
good, but difficult to be shipped.” — Milhurn, 
Or. Comm., i. 335. See also BunrCs New 
Directory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1814. “ Prom thence (Quilone) to An- 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic; 
especially about the red cliffs at Boceoli 
(qu. BaKapTj as above?); where the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, from a 
very fine spring.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 334. 

1841. “There is said to be freshwater 
at the Bed Cliffs to the northward of An- 
jengo, but it cannot be got conveniently ; 
a considerable surf generally prevailing on 
the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it unsafe for ships’ boats to land.” 
— RorshurgFs Dircc., ed. 1841, i. 515. 

Red-dog, s. An old name for 
prickly-beat (q.v,). 

c. 1752. ' ‘ The red-dog is a disease which 
affects almost all foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest. 

Voyage, i. 190. 

Regulation, s. A law passed by 
tbe Governor- General in Council, or 
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by a Governor (of Madras or Bombay) 
in Council. This term became obso- 
lete in 1833, wffien legislative authority 
was conferred by the Charter Act 
(3 & 4 Will. IV. caj). 85) on those 
authorities ; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. III. cap. 
63, § XXXV., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for the G. G. and Council 
of Port William in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations 
for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of the Company’s settlements, 
&c. This was the same Charter Act 
that established the Supreme Court. 
But the authorised compilation of 
“ Regulations of the Govt, of Fort ]Vil- 
Ham in force at the end of 1853,” begins 
only with the Regulations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu- 
lations. No more does Regulation 
XLI. of 1793, which prescribes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
Regulations to be issued. The fact 
seems 1;o be that prior to 1793, when 
the enactment of Regulations was sys- 
tematized, and the Regulations began 
to be regularly numbered, those that 
were issued partook rather of the 
character of resolutions of Government 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1880. ‘ ‘ The laws promulgated under this 
system were called Beffulations, owing to a 
lawyer’s doubts as to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative powers of the English Parliament, or 
to modify the ‘ laws and customs ’ by which 
it had been decreed that the various nation- 
alities of India were to be governed. ” — Saty. 
J2ene?y, March 13th, p. 335. 

Regulation Provinces. See this 
explained under Hon-Regulation. 

Regur, s. Dakh. Hind, re^err, also 
legar. The peculiar Mack loamy soil, 
commonly called by English people in 
India ‘black cotton soil.’ The word 
may possibly be connected with Hind, 
and Pers. reg, ‘ sand ; ’ but regada or 
regadi is given by Wilson as Teiugu. 
This soil is not found in Bengal, with 
some restricted exception in the Raj- 
mahl Hills. It is found everywhere 
on the plains of the Deccan trap- 
country, except near the coast. Tracts 
of it are scattered through the valley 
of the Krishna, and it occupies the 
flats of Coimbatore, Madura, Salem, 
Tanjore, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly. It 
occurs north of the Nerbudda in San- 
ger, and occasionally on the plain 
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of the eastern side of the Pemn- 
sula, and composes the great flat 
of Surat and Broach in Guzerat. It 
is found also in Pegu. The origin of 
regar has been much debated. We 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, 
from which some preceding particulars 
are drawn : “ B.egur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to re- 
sult from the impregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, but ... the process which 
has taken place is imperfectly under- 
stood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distrilDution yet require explanation.” 
— Op, cit,, i. 434. 

Reh. s. A saline efSorescence which 
comes to the surface in extensive 
tracts of Upper India, rendering the 
soil sterile. The salts (chiefly sulphate 
of soda mixed with more or less of 
common salt and carbonate of soda) 
are superficial in the soil, for in the 
worst reh tracts sweet water is ob- 
tainable at depths below 60 or 80 
feet. 

The phenomenon seems due to the 
climate of Upper India, where the 
ground is rendered hard and imper- 
vious to water by the scorching sun, 
the parching winds, and the treeless 
character of the country, so that there | 
is little or no water-circulation in the | 
subsoil. The salts in question, which 
appear to be such of the substances 
resulting from the decomposition of 
rock, or of detritus derived from rock, 
and from the formation of the soil, as 
are not assimilated by plants, accumu- 
late under such circumstances, not 
being diluted and removed by the 
natural purifjfing process of percolation 
of the rain-water. This accumulation 
of salts is brought to the surface by 
capillary action after the rains, and 
evaporated, leaving the salts as an 
efflorescence on the surface. From 
time to time the process culminates on 
considerable tracts of land, which are 
thus rendered barren. 

The canal-irrigation of the upper 
provinces has led to some aggravation 
of the evil. The level of the canal- 
waters being generally high, they raise 
the level of the re/j-polluted water in 
the soil, and produce in the lower 
tracts a great increase of the efflores- 
cence. A partial remedy for this lies 
in the provision of drainage for the 


subsoil water, but this has only to a 
small extent been yet carried out. 

Reinol, s. A term formerly in use 
among the Portuguese at Goa, and 
a]3plied apparently to * Johnny New- 
comes ’ or Griffins (q.v.)^ It is from 
reino, ‘the Kingdom* (viz., of Por- 
tugal). 

The word was also sometimes used 
to distinguish the European Portu- 
guese from the country -born. 

1598. “ , . . they take, great pleasure 

and laugh at him,^ calling him Beynol, 
which is a name given in lest to such as 
newlie come from PorUngally and know not 
how to behave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
Portingales use there in IndiaP — Linschotc n, 
eh. xxxi. 

[ c. 1610. . . quandcessoldatsPortugais 

arriuent de nouueau aux Indes portans 
encor leurs habits dii pays, ceux qui sont la 
de long tes quand ils lea voyent par les rues 
les appellent Eenol, chargez de poux, et 
mille autres iniures et mocqueries.” — 3£oe- 
quet, 304. 

At a later date the word seems to 
have been applied to Portuguese de- 
serters who took service with the E. I. 
Co. Thus: 

c. 1760. “ With respect to the military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends out in their ships, or de- 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, Butch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
Eeyuols.” — Grose, 

Resident, s. This term has been 
used in two ways which require dis- 
tinction. Thus (a), up to the organisa- 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the Com- 
pany’s commercial establishments in 
the provinces, and for a short time the 
European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Residents, 

But later the word was applied (b) 
also to the representative of the 
Governor-General at an important 
native Court, e,g., at Lucknow, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, and Baroda. And this is 
the only meaning that the term has 
now in British India. 

In Dutch India the term is applied 
to the chief European officer of a pro- 
vince (corresponding to an Indian 
Zilla) as well as to the Dutch repre- 
sentative at a native court, as at Solo 
and Djokjocarta. 
a.™ 

c. 1778. “My pay as Eesident (at Syl- 
het) did not exceed 600?. iDer annum, so that 
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fol’tune coukl only be acquired by my own 
industry.” ~J9bn.' i2. Lindsay, in Lives of 
the Lds f ill. 174., 

1 .— 

1798.^ “ Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of Berar, 
who^ has requested the presence of a British 
Resident at his Court, I have despatched 
an ambassador to Nagpore with full p)owers 
to ascertain the qjrecise nature of the 
Rajah’s views. Wellesley, Lcs- 
patchcs, i. 99. 

Eespondentia, s. An old trade 
technicality, thus explained : “Money 
which is borrowed, not upon the vessel 
as in bottomry, but upon the goods 
and merchandise contained in it, which 
must necessarily bo sold or exchanged 
in the course of the voyage, in which 
case the borrower |)ersonally is bound 
to answer the contract” ("Wiiarton’s 
Law Lexicon, 6th ed., 1876). 

What is now a part of the Calcutta 
Course, along the bank of the Ilooglj^ 
was known down to the first quarter of 
this century, as ‘Eespondentia Walk.’ 
We have heard this name explained by 
the siipjposition that it was a usual 
scene of proposals and contingent 
juwailbs (q.-'^"*) ; but the name was no 
doubt, in reality, given because this 
wmlk by the river served as a sort of 
’Change, where bargains in Eespon- 
dentia and the like were made. 

1720. “lam concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
‘George’ Brigantine.” — Testament of Ch. 
Davevs, Merchant. In Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1727. “There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Ralph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Return to Bengal.” — 
A, Ham., ii. 14. 

,, “ . . . which they are enabled to do 

by the Money taken up here on Respon- 
dentia bonds . . .” — 111 Wheeler, ii. 427. 

177C. “ I have desired my Calcutta At- 

torney to insure some Money lent on Respon- 
dentia on Shi])s in India ... I have also 
subscribed £500 towards a China Voyage.” 
— Mid. Letter of James Benndl, Peb. 20. 

1794. “I assure you, Sir, Europe p-rticles, 
especially good wine, are not to be had for 
love, money, or respondentia.” — The Indian 
Ohscrver, by Hmjh Boyd, &c., p. 206, 

Eessaidar, s. P.-Hind. Basaldar, 
A native subaltern officer of irregular 
cavalry, under the Eessaidar (q.v.). 
It is not clear what sense vasal has 
in the formation of this title (which 
appears to be of modern devising). 
The meaning of that word is “quickr 


ness of apqirehension j fitness, perfec- 
tion.” 

Eessala, s. Hind, from Ar. 
la. A trooj) in one of our regiments 
of native (so-called) Irregular Cavalry . 
The word was in India originaliy 
applied more loosely to a native coiq^s 
of horse, a]3art from English regimental 
technicalities. The Arabic word pro- 
perly means the charge or commission 
of a rasul, i.e. of a civil officer em- 
ployed to make arrests (Dozy)., The 
transition of meaning, as with many 
other words of Arabic origin, is very 
obscure. 

1758. . “ Presently after Sliokum Sing 
and Harroon Oawn (formerly of Roy Dul- 
lub’s Rissalla) came in and discovered to 
him the whole aEuvJ— 'Letter of W. Hast- 
ings in Gleiy, i. 70. 

Eessaidar, Ar. Per. Hind. Eisdla- 
dar. Originally in Upper India the 
commander of a corps of Hindustani 
horse, though the first quotation shows 
it, in the south, applied to officers of 
infantry. How aj)plied to the native 
officer who commands a rurda in one 
of our regiments of “ Irregular Horse.” 

1773. “ The ISTawauh now gave orders to 

the Risaladars of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then 
commence the attack with their artillery 
and musketry.” — H. of Hydiir Haik, 327. 

1803. “ The rissaldars finding so much 

money in their hands, began to quarrel 
about the division of it, while Perron 
crossed in the evening with the body- 
guard.” — Mil. Memoirs of James Skinner, i, 
274. 

c. 1831. “ Lo lieutenant de ma troupe a 
bonne chance d’etre fait Capitaine (res- 
seldar).” — Jaeqaemont, Corresp., ii. 8. 

Eest-honse, s. Much the same as 
Dak Bungalow (q*v.). Used in Cey- 
lon only, 

Eesum, s. Lascar’s Hind, for ration 
{Eoehuclc). 

Eice, s. The w'cll-known cereal, 
Oryza sativa, L. There is a strong 
temptation to deiive the Greek 6pv£a, 
which is the source of our word through 
It. rwo, Pr. viz, etc., from the Tamil 
ari.H, ‘rice deprived of husk,’ ascribed 
to a root arf, ‘to separate.’ It is quite 
possible that Southern India -was the 
original seat of rice cultivation. Rox- 
burgh {Flora Indica, ii. 200) says that 
a wild rice, known Newaree by the 
Telinga people, ' grows abundantly 
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iibout the lakes in the Northern Circars, 
and he considers this to be the original 
j)lant. 

It is possible that the Arabic aUruzz 
{arruzz) from which the Spaniards 
directly take their word arroz, may 
have been taken also dircctljr from the 
Dravidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that opufd can have had that 
origin. The knowledge of rice appa- 
rently came to Greece from the expedi- 
tion of Alexander, and the mention of 
6pv(a by Theophrastus, which appears 
to be the oldest, probably dates almost 
from the lifetime of Alexander (d. B.c. 
S23). Aristobulus, whose accurate 
account is quoted bj^ Strabo (see below) 
was a companion of Alexander’s ex- 
2 }edition, but seems to have written j 
later than ThGox)hrastus. The term was ^ 
probably acquired bn the Oxus, or in 
the Punjab. And though no Skt. word 
for rice is nearer opv^a than vrlhi, the 
very common exchange of aspirate and | 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
'bi'lslov bnsi (comp. hin<lil,sindu, &c.) in 
the dialects west of India. Though no 
such exact form seems to have been 
produced from old Persian, we have 
further indications of it in the Pushtu, 
which Eaverty writes, sing, ‘a grain 
of rice’ w'Hfzali, 2 > 1 . ‘rice’ iifrijzey^ 
the former close to oryza. The same 
wiiter gives in Barahai (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, si)oken by a ‘Tajik’ tribe 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram in the ‘W’aziri 
country) the word for rice as id'rizza, 
a very close approximation again to 
cryza. The same word is indeed given 
by Leech, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with the former, as 
rizza. The modern Persian word for 
husked rice is birm/f and Armenian 
hrt/iz. A nasal form, deviating further 
from the hypothetical hds'i or vrm, 
but still ];)robably the same in origin, 
is found among other languages of the 
Ilindii Kush tribes, €.y. Eurishki 
(Khajuna of Leitner), h7m; Shina (of 
Gilgit), hriu) 2 ; Khowar of the Chitral ! 
Yalley (Arniyah of Leitner), grinj,^ 

1298. “II hi a forment et ris asez, mbs 
il ne meiiuient pain de forment por ce que 
il est en cele provence enferme, mbs mennient 
ris et font x^oison (i.e. drink) de ris con 
especes qe molt e(s)t biaus et cler et fait le 


* BidcMph, Trilm of Hindoo Koosht pp. 
xxxiv., lix., cxxxix. 


home evre ansi con fait le vin.” — JIarc FoL 
Geog. Text. 132. 

B.c. C. 320-300. “ MaA-Aoi' Se crTreipoiXTt to 

KaXov/xeyov opv^ov, oS* ro e^LrpjLa’ tovto Bk ofjLOioy 
tt} ffe'ia, KoX TreptTTTicr^ei' oloi^ cvireTTTOV 5t- 

Trjv oij/iif iT€(j)VKO<; opOLOy roug aipctL^^ koX rhy rroXvy 
Xpovov Iv vBari. ’Airox^^TaL Be ovk et? crraxw, akk' 
olov (fioPrjV ^cr-rrep 6 /ce'/xpo? Kal b eAv/j:os.” — ■ 
Theophrast de Hid. Flantt, iv. c. 4. 

B.C. c. 20. “The rice {opw^a), according to 
Aristobulns, stands in water, in an en- 
closure, It is sowed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a large produce. The liar vest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like liarley. 

“It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, "Susis, 
and ill the Lower Syvi&F —Strabo^ xv. i. 
§ 18, in Bohn’s E. T., iii. 83. 

B.c. 300. “ Megasthenes writes in the 

second Book of his Indies : The Indians, 
saj'S he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each xierson. This table is 
made like a bulfet, and they set uiion it 
a gmiden bowl, into which they first helji 
boiled rice {bpv^ay), as it might be boiled 
groats, and then a variety of cates dressed 
in Indian fashions.” — Athouteiii^, iv. § 39. 

^ A.D. c. 70. “ Hordeum Indis sativum et 

silvestre, ex quo panis apud eos x>raeciimus 
et alica. Maxime quidem oryza gaudent, 
ex qua tisanam c<mticiuiit quam reliqui 
mortales ex hordeo . . — FUtiy^ xviii. 13. 

Ph. Holland has here got so wrong a 
reading that we abandon him. 

A.IJ. c. 80-90. “Very x>voductive is this 
country [Sijradrem or Peiiins. Guzerat) in 
wheat and rice (opv^irjs) and sesamin oil and 
butter * (ghee) and c<.)tton, and the abound- 
ing Indian piece-goods made from it.” — 
Feriplm, § 41. 

Eock-pigeon. The bird so-called 
by sx3ortsmeu in India is the Fterodes 
exusfus of Temminck, belonging to the 
family of sand-grouse (Fterodklae), 
It occurs tbroiighout India, except in 
the more wooded parts. In tbeir swift 
high flight these birds look something 
like pigeons on the wing, whence 
perhaps the misnomer. 

Eoc, s. The llidch or fabulous co- 
lossal bird of Arabian legend. This 
has been treated at length by one of 
the present vuiters in Marco Polo 
I (Book III. ch. 33, notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two sux)i)le- 
mentary facts. 

M. Marre states that ruk-rulc is ap- 
plied by the Malays to a bird of juey 


* Miiller aud (very positively) Fabri(!iu.s diseanl 
Bourupov for Bocr/xopov, wliicli “ no fellow iinder- 
stiinds.” A. Hamilton (i. 130) mentions “ WheAt, 
False, and Butter” as exiiorts from Mangaroul ou 
this coast. He does not mention Bosmorooi I 
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of tlie Yultiire family, a circumstance 
’which possibly may indicate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends. 

In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s quills, 
spoken of by Marco Polo in the passage 
quoted below (a passage which evi- 
dently refers to some real object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have been some vegetable j)roduction 
such as the great frond of the Bavenala 
of Madagascar ( Urania speciosa\ cooked 
to pass as a bird’s quill. Mr. Sibree, 
in his excellent book on Madagascar 
{The Great African Island^ 1880) 
noticed this, but pointed out that the 
object was more probably the iin- 
niensely long midrib of the. rojia palm 
{Sagiis Maphia). Sir John Kirk, when 
in England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and on 
his return to Zanzibar in 1883 sent 
four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
were all stript, but when entii-e the 
object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were shown at the Eorestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“ I send to-day per S.S. Arcot .... 
four fronds of the Raphia jialm, called here 
Moale. They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the same state— i.c. stripped of their leaf- 
lets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through.” 

Some other object has recently been 
shown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wdngs of a great bird. Sir John Kirk 
writes that this (which he does not 
describe particularly) was in the pos- 
session of the E. C. priests at Baga- 
moyo, to whom it had been given by 
natives of the interior, and these de- 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the tldoe (f") country, near 
the coast. The priests were able to 
communicate directly with their in- 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. .Hildebrand also, a com- 
j)etent German naturalist, believed in 


it. But ’ Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ‘what the priests had to show 
was most undoubted^ the whalebone 
of a comparatively small whale ’ (see 
letter of the |)resent writer in Athe- 
naeum, March 22nd, 1884). 

(c. 1000?). “El Hac'au fils d’Amr et 
‘ d’autres, d’apr^js ce qu’ils tenaient de maint- 
personnages de ITiide, in’ont rapporte des 
choaes bien extraordinaires, au siijet des 
oiseaux du pays de Zabedj, de Khmer 
{Kumar) du Senf et autres regions des 
parages de ITnde. Ce que j’ai vu de plus 
grand, en fait de idumes d’oiseaux, e’est 
un tuyau que me montra Abou’ 1-Abbas de 
Siraf. II ^tait long de deux auiies environs 
capable, semblait-il, de contenir une outre, 
d’eau. ^ 

“ ‘ J’ai vii dans rinde, me ditle capitaine 
Ismailaweili, chez un des principaux mars 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui dtait pres 
de sa maison, et dans lequel on versait de 
I’eau comme dans une grande tonne . ... 
Ne^sois i^as etonne, me dit-il, car un 
ca}3itaine du pays des^ Zindjs m’a conte 
qu’il avait vu chez le roi de Sira un tuyaxx 
de plume qui contenait vingt-cinq outres 
d’eau. ’ ” — Livre des Merveilles d'lnde. {Par 
Van der Llth et Marcel Uemc, pp. 62 -G3). 

Eogue (Elephant), s. An elej^hant 
(generally, if not always, a male) living 
in apparent isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to tiwellers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bengal, according to "Wil- 
liamson, saun, i.e. sdn; sometimes, it 
would seem, gunddf and by the 
Sinhalese liora. 

The term rogue is used by Europeans 
in Ceylon, and its origin is somewhat 
obscure. Sir Emerson Tennent fi.nds 
such an elephant called, in a curious 
book of last century ronhedor or rimhe- 
dor, of which he supposes that rogue 
may perhaps have been a modification. 
That word looks like Port, roncador, 
‘a snorei’, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sense. But 
Littre gives rogue as a colloquial 
Erench word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the fol- 
lowing passage which we have copied, 
unfortunately without recording the 
source, the word comes still nearer the 
sense in which it is applied to the Ele- 
phant: “On commence a s’aj^perceuoir 
des Bayonne, que I’humeur de cos 
peuples tient vn pen de celle de ses 
voisins, et qu’ils sont rogues et pen 


* We do not find cither mn or gunda iii this 
sense, in dictionaries. The former is perhaps really 
sdnd or s&nr, the usual H. word for a Brainainy 
bun roaming at will. 
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coiuiiiiuncatifsaYeorEstranger.” After 
all however it is most likely that the 
term is derived from an English nse of 
the word. For Skeat shows that 
from the French sense of ‘ malapert, 
sancy, rude, surly,’ came to be applied 
as a cant term to beggars, and is used, 
in some old English passages which 
he quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern ‘ trani|).’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elephant would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shakspeare ; — 

And wast thou fain, xioor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues 
forlorn?” X. Xtw, iv. 7. 

1S7<S. “Much misconception exists on 
the subject of rogue or solitary elephants. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
eleyhants are turned out of the herds by 
their comx)anions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of the so-called solitary elephants are 
the lords of some herds near. They leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
o] 3 eii country .... sometimes again they 
make the expedition merely for the sake of 
solitude. They, however, keep more or 
less to the jungle where their herd is, and 
follow its movements.” — Sanderson, p. 52. 

EoMlla, n.p. A name by which 
Afghans, or more particularly Afghans 
settled in Hindustan, are sometimes 
known, and which gave a title to the j)ro- 
vince of llohilkhctnd, and now, through 
that, to aDivision of theN.W. Provinces 
embracing a largo i)art of the old pro- 
vince. The word appears to be Pushtu, 
rOhelah or rohelai, adj., formed from 
rohu, ‘ mountain,’ thus _ signifying 
* mountaineer of Afghanistrin.’ But a 
large part of Eastern Afghanistan 
specifically bore the name of Boh. 
Koeno [Fall of the Moghul Monarchy, 
41) puts the rise of the Kohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahommed 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called Eohilkhand independent. A very 
comprehensive application is given to 
the term Boh in the quotation from 
Firishta, 

A friend (Major J. M. Trotter) notes 
here : “ The word EoMlla is little, if 
at all, used no^v in Pushtu, but I 
remember a line of an ode in that lan- 
guage, ^Sad'ik EoMlai yam'pall'ln- 
diihdr gad,' meaning, ‘I am a simple 
inountaineor, compelled to live in 
Hindustan; ’ f.c., an honest man 
among knaves.” 

c. 1452. “ The King . . * . issued /ttrwtdns 
to the chiefs of the various Afghan Tribes. 
On receipt of the farmdns, the Afghans 
of Roll came as is their wont, like ants and 


Wists, to enter the King’s service. . . . The 
King (Bahlol Lodi)) commanded his nobles, 
sayim’* —‘Every Afghan who comes to Hind 
from tile country of Eoh to enter my ser- 
vice, bring him to ine.^ I ■will give him a 
jucf iT'nioxQ than proportional to liisdeseits. 
AT€tnkh4-Shir-Shdhi, Elliot, iv. 307. 

c. 1542. ‘ ‘ Actuated by the pride of power, 
he took no account of clanship, -whicli is 
much considered among the Afghans, and 
especially among the Eohilla men. —Ibid. 
428. 

c. 1612. ‘ ‘ Eoh is the name of a particular 
mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from Swad and Bajaur to the town 
of Siwi belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abdal to Kabui. 
Kandahdr is situated in this territory. — 
Firishtds Introduction, in Elliot, vi. oob. 

1745 “This year the Emperor, at the 
request of Suffder Jung, marched to reduce 
Ali Mahummud Khan, a Rohilla 
turer, who had, from the neghgeime of 
Government, yiossessed himself oi the 
district of Kutteer, and assumed indepencL 
ence of the royal authority.” In ^ oi. IX* 
of Scotls E. T. of Hist of the Bekkan, dv., 
p. 218. 

1786. “That the said Warren Hastings 
.... did in September, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement w’ith the said -N abob ot 
Glide . . . tbfurnishthem, for a stipulated 

sum of money to be paid by the E. 1. 
Company, with a body of troojis Jor the 
declared purpose of ‘ thoroughly extirpating 
the nation oi the Eohillas ; ’ a nation from 
whom the Company had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or apprehend, tmy 
injury whatever.” — Artjof Charge against 
Hastings, in Burke, vi. 568. 

Eolong, s. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flour ; 
semolina-, or what is called in Bengal 
soojee (q.T.). The word is a^cornip- 
tion of Portuguese rohlo or raldo. But 
this is explained by Bluteau as farina 
semnda. It is, he says (in Portuguese) 
that substance wdiich is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

“1813. “ Some of the greatest delicacies 

in India are now made from the rolong- 
fiour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
the w'heat.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 47. 

Eook, s. In chess the rook eoinos 
to us from Span, rogm, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. ruhh, which is properly 
the name of the fabulous gryphon, the 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Nights, It is however generally be- 
lieved that this form was a mistake 
in transferring the. Indian raf/i or ‘ cha- 
riot,’ the name of the piece in India. 

Eoom, n.p. ‘Turkey’ {BUm) ; 
Eoomee, n.x). {Burnt) ; ‘ an Ottoman 
Turk.’ Properly ‘ a Eoman.’ In older 
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Oriental books it is used for an Em^o- 
pean, and was probably the word which 
Marco Polo renders as ‘ a Latin^ — re- 
presented in later times by Feringlii 
{e.g. see quotation from Ibn Batiita 
under Raj a). But Bum, for the Eoman 
Empire, continued to be applied to 
what had hem part of the Eoman Em- 
pire, after it had fallen into the hands 
of the Turks, first to the Seljukian 
Eingdoni in Anatolia, and afterwards 
to the Ottoman Empire seated at Con- 
stantinople. Garcia Be Orta and Jarric 
deny the name of Buml, as used in 
India, to the Turks of Asia, but they 
are apj)arently wrong in their expres- 
sions. IVhat they seem to inean is 
that Turks of the Ottoman Empire 
were called Bumi; whereas those 
others in Asia of Turkish race (whom 
we sometimes distinctively call Toorhs) 
as of Persia and Turkestan, were ex- 
cluded from the name. 

c. 1508. “Ad haec, traris euripiim, sen 
fretum, quod insulam fecit, in orientali con- 
tinentis plaga oppiclum condidit, recep- 
taculiiiii advenis inilitibus, niaximo Turcis ; 
lit ab Biensibus freto divisi, rixandi ciun 
5is . . , causas procul haberent. Id oppi- 
dimi in’imo Gfogala, dein Eumepolis voci- 
tatiim ab ip.sa re. . . .” — Maffei, x?. 77. 

1510, “ When we had sailed about 12 
days we arrived^ at a city which is called 
BimhandierTumi, that ^ is, ‘ I)iu, the port 
of the Turks ’. . . . This city is subject to 
the Sultan of Combeia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly.” — Var- 
ikema, 91-92. 

Bandar-i-Bilmi is, as the traveller 
explains, the ‘ Port of the Turks.’ Go- 
gola, a suburb of Biu on the mainland, 
was known to the Portuguese some 
years later, as Villa dos Bimes (see ; 
Gogallaj and quotation from Ifaffei 
above). The quotation below from 
Bainian a Goes alludes apparently to 
Gogola. 

1513. . . ViideEuminuTurchoriique 
sex niilia nostros continue infestabat.” — 
Mmanuelis Bcgis Bpistola, yy. 21. 

1514. “They wei-e ships belonging to 
Moors, or to Eomi {there they give the 
name of Eomi to a white people who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circassia and 
Tartary and Eossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmal called the Sofn-, and other 
renegades from all) countries.” — Giov. da 
Empoli, 38. 

1525. In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
we find 30 Eumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fcdeas each. The Ai'ahis are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fedeas, the 
Coragones (Khorasanis) the same ; Guzerates 


and Ggmdes {Sindis) 25 and SO fedeas; Far- 
taquis, hO fedeas. — Lemhranrgi^Zl, 

1549. . . in nova civitate quae Eho- 

maeum ai^pellatur. Nomen inditum est 
Ehomaeis, quasi Ehomanis, vocaiitur enim 
in totd India Ehomaei ii, quos nos communi 
•nomine Geniceros [Le. J anisaries) vocanius. 

. — Damiani a Goes, Biensis OppugnaUo 

— in JDeBebus Bispyanids Limtanicis, Ara- 
ffonids, Jndicis et Aethiopicis . . . Opera, 
.Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1553. “ The Moors of India not under- 
standing the distinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, call the whole of Thrace, Greece, 
Sclavonia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Eum, and the men thereof 
Eumi, a name which properly belongs to 
that jDart of Thrace in which lies Constanti- 
nople ; from the name of New Eonie be- 
longing to the latter, Thrace taking that of 
Eomania.” — Barros, IV. iv. 16. 

1554. “Also the said ambassador pro- 
mised in the name of Idalshaa his lord, that 
if a fleet of Eumes should invade these 
p)arts, Idalshaa should be bound to help and 
succour us with x)rovisions and mariners at 
our exx3ense. . . .” — 8. BotelkOf Tombo, 42. 

c. 1555. “ One day (the Emp. Humaytiii} 
asked me : ‘Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of Eum or of Hindustan ? ’ I 
replied : . . . ‘ If by Eum you mean all the 
countries subject to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof. . . ^AIl, in 

Jour. As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 148. 

1.563. “ The Turks are those of the ]3ro. 

vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor ; the Eumes are those of Constanti- 
nor)le, and of its em]>ire.” — Garcia De Orta, 
f. 7. 

1572. 

“ Persas feroces, Abassis, e Eumes, 

Que trazido de Eoma o nome tern. . 

Oanwes, x. 68. 

1579. “Without the house . . . stood 
foure ancient comely hoare-headed men, 
cloathed all in red downe to the groiind, 
but attired on their heads not much vnlike 
the Turkes ; these they called Eomaas, or 
strangers. . — Drake, World Encompassed, 

Hak. Soc,, 143. 

1600. “A nation called Eumos who have 
traded many hundred years to Achen. 
These Eumos come from the Bed Sea.”— 
Capt. J. Davis, in Furchas, i. 117. 

1612. “ It happened on a time that 

Eajah Sekunder, the son of Eajali Barab, 
a Boman (Eumi), the name of whose coun- 
try was Macedonia, and wliose title was 
Zul-Karneini, wished to see the rising of 
the sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines’ of India.”— Malayu, in 
Indian ArcMp.,Y. 12$. 

1616. “Eumae, id est Turcae Euroi^aei. 
In India quippe dux>lex militumTurcaeorum 
genus, quorum primi, in Asia orti, qui 
dicuntur ; alii in Europa qui Con- 
stantinopoli quae olim Eoma Nova, advo- 
cantui*,^ ideoque Eumae, tarn ab Indis quam 
a Lusitanis nomine Graeco ‘Pwjaatot in 
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Eumas depi’avato cUcuntiir.” — JarriCy The- 
iii. 105. 

1634. 

All! o forte Paclieco se eterniza 

Siistentando incansavel o adqumdo ; 

Depois Almeida, qiie as Estrellas piza 

8e fez do Eame, e Malavar temido.” 

Malaca Conquistada, ii. 18. 

1785. “We herewith transmit a letter 
, . . . in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Boom and the English ambassador.” — 
Letters of Tijipoo^ j). 224. 

Boomaill, s. Hind, from Pers. 
Tumfd (lit, ‘ face-rubber’), a towel, a 
handkerchief. In ordinary Anglo-In- 
dian Hind, it is the word for a ‘ pocket 
handkerchief.’ In modem trade it is 
applied to thin silk j^iece- goods with 
handkerchief-patterns. We are not 
certain of its meaning in the old trade 
of piece-goods, ejf. : 

1704. “Price Currant (Malacca) .... 
Bomalls, Bengali ordinaiy, per Gorge, 26 
Eix Dlls.”— 71. 

1726. “Boemaals, 80 pieces in a pack, 
45 ells long, 1§ broad.” — Valenti jn, v. 178. 

Etimdl was also the name techni- 
cally used by the Thugs (q.v.) for the 
handkerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 

Eosalgat, Cape, n.p. The most 
easterly point of the coast of Arabia : 
a corruption (originally Portuguese) 
of the Arabic name Eds-al-hadd, 
as explained by P. della Yalle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, 
below. 

1553, “Prom Curia Muria to Cape 
Bosalgate, which is in 22j", an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is barren 
and desert. At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus.” — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

,, “Alfonso d’Albo^uerque .... 
passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Bosalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of that coast . . . which 
Cai>e Ptolemv calls Siragros Biwiiontorif.* 

. . Barros, II. ii. 1. 

c. 1554. “We had been some days at 
sea, when near Ba’is-al-hadd the Bamani, 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . — Sidi 
All, J. A. S., Ser. I., tom. ix. 75. 

,, “If you wish to go from Basol- 
hadd to Bi'dsind (see Diulsiud) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence . . . E. by B. to Eds Kardshi {i.e. 
Ivarilchi), where you come to an anchor. 
. . d’—The Mohit, (by Sidi ’Ali), in E A, 
B.B.,v,4m. 


* Svaypos a«pa. 


1672. 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porque nianda 
O mais cheiroso incenso para as aras ; 

Mas attenta, jii Cii de est’ outra banda 
De Bosalgate, o praias semper avaras, 
Comeca o regno Ormuz. ...” 

Gcvmoes, x. 101. 

'Ey Burton : — • 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incense- 
store : 

But 'note, beginning now on further 
band 

of Bocalgate’s ever greedy shore, 
yon Hormuz Kingdom. ...” 

1623. “ We began meanwhile to find the 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . , and having' 
j)ast not only Cape lasck on the Persian 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Eosal- 

f ate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
lit the proper name of which is Eas el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country .... just as 
in our own Europe the point of Galizia is 
called by us for a like reason Finis terraeF 
— P. della Valle, ii. 496. 

1727. Maceira, a barren uninhabited 
Island ... within 20 leagues of Caiie 
Basselgat.” — A. Ham., i. 56. 

Eose-apple. See Jamboo. 

Eottle, Eattle, s. Arab, mfl or ritl, 
the Arabian pound, becoming in S. 
Italian rotolo, in Port, arratel, in Sp. 
arrelde; supposed to be originally a 
transx)osition of the Greek XtVpa, which 
went all over the Semitic East. It is 
in Syriac as UpFi; and is also found 
as litrlm (pi. ) in a Phconician inscrip- 
tion of Sardinia, dating c. B.c. ISO (see 
Corpus Inscnjptt Beoiiitt. i. 188-189). 

c. 1340. “The ritl of India which is 
called sir (seer) weighs 70 mithkdh ... 40 sits 
form a mcerm ” (see Maund). — Shihdhuddin 
DimishM, in Notices et Extra its, xiii. 212. 
1673. “. . . Weights in Goa : 

1 BakaiT is ... 3 1 Kintal, 

X Kintal is ... 4 Arobel ovEovel, 
lAroheli^ . . . 32 Botolas. 

1 Botola is ... 16 Ouiic. or 11, Am'iV’ 
Fryer, 207. 

1803. “ At Judda the weights are 
15 Vakeeas = 1 Eattle. 

2 Battles = Iniaund.” 

Milhurn, i, 88. 

Eound, s. This is used as a Hind, 
word, raimd, a transfer of the English, 
in the sense of patrolling, or ‘ going 
the rounds.’ 

Eoiindel, s. An obsolete word for 
an umbrella, formerly in use in xinglo- 
India. In old English the name 
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roimdel applied to a yariety of 
circular objects, as a mat under a 
dish, a target, &c. And probably this 
is the origin of the present application, 
in spite of tbe circumstance that the 
word is sometimes found in the form 
arimdel. In this ^form the word also 
seems to have been employed for the 
conical hand-guard on a lance, as we 
learn from Bluteau’s great Port. 
Dictionary : ‘ ‘ Aruildela, ^ or Aran- 
della, is a guard for the right hand, 
in the form of a funnel. It is fixed 
to the thick part of the lance or mace 
borne by men at arms. The Licentiate 
Covarrubias, who piques himself on 
finding etymologies for every kind of 
word, derives Arandella from Arundel, 
a city (so he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.” 

Cobarruvias ( 1611 ) gives the above 
explanation ; adding that it also was 
applied to a kind of smooth collar 
worn by women, from its resemblance 
to the other thing. 

Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can be traced, we should 
supi 30 se that Arundel is, even in this 
sense, probably a corruption of roundel. 

1673. “ Lusty Fellows running by their 

Sides with Arundels (which are broad Urn- 
brelloes held over their Heads).”— Frye?*, 
30. 

1677-78. “ . . . . That except by the 
Members of this Councell, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheefes of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towns, 
and by no Woman below the^ Degi*ee of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Governour shall permit.” — 
Madras Standmj Orders, in Wheeler, iii. 
438. 

1716. “ All such as serve under the Hon- 

ourable Company and the English Inhabi- 
tants, deserted ' their Employs ; such as 
Cooks, Water bearers, Coolies, Palankeen- 
boys, Eoundel men. . . — In Wheeler, ii. 

230. 

1726. “ Whenever the magnates go on a 

journey they go not without a considerable 
train, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
blowers, and Eondel bearers, who keep them 
from the Sun with a Eondel (which is a 
kind of little round sunshade).”— 

Char., 54. 

,, “ Their Priests go like the rest 

clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They 
also carry a rondel, or parasol, of a Tallipot 
leaf. . . A —Valent ijn, v. {Gei/lon), 408. 

1754. “ Some years before our arrival in 

this country, they (the E. I. Go.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 


that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hire a Eoundel-hoy, whose business 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Eoundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of hum our, 
upon this last oi’der coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
square, called it a Squaredel instead of a 
Eoundel, and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it.” — Ives, 21. 

1785. “He (Clive) enforced the Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of Biese young 
gentlemen should be allowed even to have 
a roundel-boy, whose business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun.” — 
CarraccwU, i, 283. 

This ignoble writer has evidently copied 
from Ives, and applied the passage (un- 
truly, no doubt) to Clive. 

Bowaimah, s. Hind, from Pers. 
rcamriah, from ruim, ‘ going.’. A pass 
or permit. 

Bowce, n. p. II. rails, rois, A 
Ilimala^^an tree which supplies excel- 
lent straight and strong ali3enstocksand 
walking sticks, Ooioneaster bacillaris, 
Wall., also Ootoneasier acuminata (N.O^ 
Bosaceae). 

Eownee, s. (a). A fausse-braye, 
i.e., a subsidiary enceinte surrounding 
a fortified place on the outside of the 
proper wall and on the edge of the 
ditch; Hind. raonJ. The word is not 
in Shakesjiear, nor in Wilson. But 
it occurs often in the narratives of 
Anglo-Indian siege oj)erations. 

(b). This word also occurs as re- 
presentative of the Burmese yo^wet-^ni, 
or (in Arakan pron.) ro-ivet-ni (‘ red- 
leaf’), the technical name of the 
standard silver of the Burmese in- 
got currency, commonly rendered 
“flowered-silver” (q.v.) 
a.— 

1799. “ On the 20th I ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) because the 
guns could not bear upon the rouuee.” — 
Jas. SfcimieVs 3Iil. Memoirs, i. 172. 

J. B. Fraser, the editor of Skinner, 
parenthetically interprets r ounce here 
as ‘ counterscarp.’ But that is non- 
sense, as well as incorrect. 

In a work by Major L. F, Smith 
(Sketch of the Bise, dec., of the Begular 
Corps in the service of the Native Princes 
o/ Dzdw, Calcutta and London, ISOo) 
we find a plan of the attack of Aligarh, 
in which is marked ‘ILower Fort or 
EenEy, well supplied with grape,” and 
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again , ‘ ‘ Lower Eort , Reniiy or 
Paussebrayo.” • 

b.— . . 

179G. ‘ ‘ Eouni or fine silver, XJmmerapoora 
currency.”— in Seton Karr^ ii. 
179. 

1800. “The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver current in diferent i^arts of the 
empire ; at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
per cent. ; at Uinmerapoora, j)iire, or 
what is called fiowered silver is most 
common ; in the latter all duties are paid. 
The modifications are as follows : 

“ Eonni, or pure silver. 

Roimika, 5 per cent, of alloy.” 

Si/Tnesy 327. 

Eoy, s. A common mode of writing 
the title rd7(vide E.aja) ; which some- 
times occurs also as a family name, as 
ill that of the famous Hindu Theist 
Rammohun Soy. 

Soza, s. Arab, rauda, in Hind, 
pron. mum. Properly a garden ; and 
then a mausoleum ; among the Arabs 
especially the raudci of the great 
mosque at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such mausolea as the Taj 
(generally called by natives the TdJ- 
mum ) ; and the mausoleum built by 
Aurungzib near Aurungabad., 

1813. “ - . . . the roza, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified.” — Forbes^ Or. ilfcm., iv. 41. 

!Rozye, S. Hind. tozWC and mjdi\ 
a coverlet quilted with cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure, It is spelt 
in Hind, with the Arabic letter zivad ; 
and P. Johnson gives a Persian word 
so spelt as meaning * a cover for the 
head in winter. ’ The kindi*ed meaning 
of Mirzaii^* Meerzye) is apt to suggest 
a connexion between the two, but this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespear’s suggestion that it is 
a conniption of an alleged Skt. mnjika, 
‘cloth.’ The most probable sug- 
gestion perhaps is that razdl was a 
word taken from the name of some 
person called Ram, who may have 
invented some variety of the article; 
as in the case oi Spencer, Wellingtons, ko. 

Since the preceding words were 
written we see that a somewhat ob- 
scure quotation from the Pers. Diet, 
called extracted by 

YUllers (s.v.) seems to corroborate the 
suggestion of a personal origin of the 
term. 

1834. “ I arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 


was a small Brahminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded resai, andljdngupon a carpet.”— 
Mem, of Col. Mountain, 1^0. 

Bum, s. This is not an Indian 
word. The etymology is given by 
Wedgwood as from a slang word of the 
16th century, rome for ‘ good’ ; rome- 
looze, ‘ good drink ’ ; and so, rum. The 
English word has with us always a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that Grorresio in his Italian 
version of the Ramayana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of Ravana, is bold 
enough to speak of its being pervaded 
by “ an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, vith 
rum and with sirop ” (iii. 292). 

Bum-johnny, s. Two^ distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, both we believe, obsolete.^ 

(a). It was applied, according to 
Williamson ( V, M., i.l67) tqalow class 
of native servants who plied on the 
wharves of Calcutta in order to obtain 
employment from new-comers. ^ That 
author explains it as a corruption of 
Ramazanz, which he alleges to be one 
of the commonest of Mahoinmedan 


1810. “ Generally speaking, the present 
banians, who attach themselves to the cap- 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hazard of controversion, be considered 
as nothing more or less than Eum- Johnnies 
‘of a larger growth.’” — Williamson, V. M., 
|i. 191. 

[ (b). Among soldiers and Bailor's, 

‘ a 23rostitute ’ ; from Hind, rilmjanl., 
‘ a dancing-girl.’ 

1814. “I lived near four years within a 
few miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannies or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious super- 
stition and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.” — Forbes, Or. Mem,, iii. 6. 

Bumua, s. Hind, a chase, or re- 
served hunting-ground. 

1760. “Abdal Cliab Cawn murdered at 
the Eumna in the month of March, 17G0, 
by some of the ITercarahs. . . Van 
SiUart, i. 63. 

1792. “ The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his runma (read 
mmnu), or jjark, about four miles from 
Poonah. . . .” — Sir C. Malet, in Forbes, 
Or. Mem., ii. (See also verses quoted under 
Pawnee.) 

Bunn (of Cutch), n. p. Hind. Ran, 
This name, applied to the singular 
extent of sand-flat and salt-waste, 
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often covered by liigli tides, or by 
land-floods, vvbicli extends betvreen 
tbe peninsula of Gutcb and tlie main- 
land, is a corruption of tbe Skt. irina 
or Irina^ ‘ a salt-swamp, a desert.’ Tbe 
Eunn is first mentioned in tbe Periplus, 
ill wbicb a true indication is given of 
tills tract and its dangers. 

c. A. D. 80-90. “But after passing the 
Sinthus^E. there is another gulph running 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
IrinoE, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the Little. And there is an expanse of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 
tinual eddies extending far from the land.” 
— Feriplus, § 40. 

c. 1370. “The guides had maliciously 
misled them into a place called the Kunchi- 
ran. In this place ail the land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to a degree iinpossihie to 
describe.” — Shcwis4-Sirdj-Afif, in Mlioti iii. 
324. 

1583. “Mnzaffar fled, and crossed the 
Ban, which is an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jessalnilr. In some iilaces the 
breadth of the water of the Ban is 10 kos 
and 20 kos. He went into the country which 
they call Each, on the other side of the 
water.” — Tabakdt-i‘Akbm% in Mliot, v. 440. 

c. 1590. ‘ ‘ Between Chalwaneh, Sircar 
Ahniedabad, Butten, and Surat, is a low 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, which is called 
Bun. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, the sea .swells and inun- 
dates this si>ot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season .” — Ayemi (Gladwin, ed. 
1800, ii. 71). 

1849. “On the morning of the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m. in the 
Buee of Sindh. 

“ . . . a boggy syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . 

Dry Leaves f rom Young Egyi^t, 14:. 

Eiipee, s. Hind. , from Skt. 

rfipya^ ‘ wrought silver.’ Tbe standard 
coin of tbe Anglo-Indian monetary 
system, as it w^as of tbe Mabommedan 
Empire that preceded ns. It is com- 
monly stated^ (as by Wilson, in bis 
article on this word, wbicb contains 
much valuable and condensed informa- 
tion) that the rupee was introduced 
by Sber Sbab (in 1 542) . And this is, 
no doubt, formally true; but it is 
certain that a coin substantially iden- 
tical -with the rupee, i, e. approximating 
to a staiitlard of 100 mtu (or 175 grs. 
troy) of silver, an ancient Hindu 
standard, bad been struck by tbe 
Mabommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
in tbe 13tb and 14tb centuries, 
and bad formed an important part 
of their currency. In fact, tbe ca- 


pital coins of Delhi, from the time 
of lyaltimisb (a.D, 1211-1236) to the 
accession of MabomniedTugblak(1325) 
were gold and silver pieces, respec- 
tively of tbe weight just mentioned. 
We gather from the statements of Ibii 
Batuta and bis contemporaries that 
the gold coin, wbicb tbe former gene- 
rally calls tanga, and sometimes gold 
dinar, was worth 10 of the silver 
coin, wEicli be calls dinar, thus indi- 
cating that tbe relation of gold to 
silver value was, or bad recently been, 
as 10:1. Mabommed Tugblak remo- 
delled tbe currency, issuing gold pieces 
of 200 grs. and silver pieces of 140 grs. 
—an indication imobably of a great 
“ dej)reciation of gold” (to use our 
modern language) cobsequent on tbe 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- 
tained from tbe plunder of Western 
and Southern India. Some years later 
(1330) Mabommed developed bis no- 
table scheme of a forced currency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens. 
This threw everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustained is.sues of ordinary coin 
were recommenced. Erom about this 
time tbe old standard of 175 grs. was re- 
adopted for gold, and w^as maintained to 
tbe time of Sber Sbab. But it does not 
appear that tbe old standard was then 
resumed for silver. In tbe reign of 
Mabommed’s successor Eeroz Sbab, 
Mr. E. Thomas’s examples show the 
gold coin of 175 grs. standard running 
parallel mtb continued issues of a 
silver (or professedly silver) coin of 
140 grs. ; and this, speaking brieflj?', 
continued to be the case to the end 
of tbe Lodi d;jTiasty (ie. 1526). 
Tbe coinage seems to have sunk into 
a state of great irregularity, not 
remedied by Baber (who struck as/i- 
rafts and cMrJiams^ such as were used 
in Turkestan) or Humayun, but tbe 
reform of which was uiidertaken by 
Sber Sbab as above-mentioned. 

His silver coin of 175-178 grs. was 
that which popularly obtained tbe 
name of Tupiya, wbicb name has con- 
tinued to our day. Tbe weight, indeed, 
of tbe coins so styled, never very ac- 
curate in native times, varied in dif- 
ferent States, and the purity varied 
still more. Tbe former never -went 
very far on either side of 170 grs., but 
tbe quantity of i)ure silver contained 
in it sunk in some cases as low as 
140 grs., and even, in exceptional 
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cases, to 100 grs. Yariation however 
was not conlined to native States. 
Eupees were struck in Bombay at a 
very early date of the British occupa- 
tion. Of these there are 4 specimens 
in the Br. Mus. The first bears ohv, 

‘ The Evpee oe Bombaim. 1677. By 
AUTHOEITY op Ohmiles the Se- 
cond ; rev. King op G-eeat Bri- 
TAIHE . EE.^JfCE . AYD . IRELAND 
Wt. 167*8 gir. The fourth bears obv. 
‘ Hon . Soc . Ang . Inb . ori.’ with a 
shield; rev. 'A . Deo . PxiX . et . Incre- 
MENTUM : — Mon . Bombay . Anglic . 
Eegim”, Ap 7".’ Weight 177*8 gr. 
Different Bu'pees minted by the British 
Government were cuiTent in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Pre- 
sidencj^ several were current; viz., 
the Silaka (see Sicca) Eupee, which 
latterly -weighed 192 grs., and con- 
tained 176 grs. of pure silver; the 
Farakhdhdd, which latterly weighed 
ISO grs.,* containing 165*215 of pure 
silver ; the Benares Eupee (uj) to 1819), 
which weighed 174*76 grs., and con- 
tained 168*875 of pure silver. Besides 
these there was the Qhalani or ‘ cur- 
rent ’ rupee of account, in which the 
Comi^any’s accounts were kept, of 
which 116 were equal to 100 sikhas. 
The Bombay Eupee -was adopted from 
that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
was 178*32 grs. ; its pure silver 164*94. 
The Eupee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an entirely 
difierent character, see pagoda) was 
originally that of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot’) and 
was known usually as the Arcot Eupee. 
We find its issues varying from 171 to 
177 grs. in weight, and from 160 to 
170 of pm*e silver; whilst in 1811 
there took place an abnormal coinage, 
from Spanish dollars, of rupees with a 
weight of 188 grs. and 169*20 of pure 
silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 

* The iavm Soncmi rupees, whieh was of fre- 
quent (Xieurrence down to the I’eforination and 
unitieatiou of ttie Anglo-Indian coinage in 1S33, is 
one very difficult to elucidate. The word is pro- 
perly sanmt, pL of Ar. a year. Accord- 

ing to the old practice in Bengal, coins deterio- 
rated in value, in co]ni)arison with the rupee of 
account, wlien they jiassed the third year of 
their currency, and these rupees were temied Am- 
wat or Sonant. But in 1773, to imt a stop to this 
inconvenience. Government determined that all ru- 
pees coined in future should hear the impression 
of .the 19th mn or year of Shfih ’Alam (the Mogul 
then reigning). And in all later uses of the tenn 
somxut it appears to he equivalent in value to the 
parakhahad rupee, or the modern ^"Company’s 
jftupee" (which was of the same standard). 


perhaps from commerce between tliose 
places and the ‘ Coast/ the Chittagong 
and Dacca currency (i.e. in the extreme, 
east of Bengal) “ formerly consisted of 
Arcot rupees ; and they were for some 
time coined expressly for those districts 
at the Calcutta and Dacca hlints.” (I)* 

These examples wull give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
with more minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a w'-ork as this. 
The first step to reform and assimi- 
lation took place under Eegulation 
VII. of 1833, but tbis still maintained 
the exceptional Sicca in Bengal, 
though assimilating the rupees over 
the rest of India. The Sicca was 
abolished as a coin by Act XIII. of 
1836 ; and the universal rupee of 
British territory has since been the 
“Company’s Eupee,” as it was long 
called, of ISO grs. weight and 165 j)ure 
silver, representing therefore in fact 
the Fitmichahad Eupee. 

1610. “This armie consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Elephants : so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lesse 
than fiue or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
ficient for them ; a Mussocke of water 
being sold for a Eupia, and yet not enough 
to be had .” — JffawkinSf in FurchaSt b 427. 

1616. “ Eupias monetae genus est, qua- 
runi singulae xxvi assibus gallicis aut 
circiter aequivalent. ” — Jan'iCt fib 63. 

,, . As for his Government of 

Patau qnely, he gave the King eleven Leckes 
of Eupias (the Eupia is two shillings, two- 
pence sterling) . . . wherein he had Eegall 
Authoritie to take what he list, -which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Eupias by the 
yeare .” — Sir T. Boe, in Furckasy i. 548. 

„ “They call the peeces of mone,y 
roopees, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the best two shillings and 
ninepence sterling.”— Ycrry, iiij Farchas, 
ii. 1471. 

1648. “ Eeducing the Eopie to four 
and twenty Holland Stuyvers .” — Van Timt, 

1653. “ Eoupie est vne mdnoye des Incles 
de la valeur de SOy.” (i.e. sous).~I)e he Boid- 
layede^Goiiz, ed. 1657, 355. 

c. 1666. “ And for a Eoupy (in Bengal) 

which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
in proportion.” — Bernier^ E. T., p. 140. 


* Priiisep, Useful Tables, ed. by E. Thomas, 24. 
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1673. The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Eixpees.” — Fryer, 97. 

1677. “ We do, by these Presents . . . . 
gfive and grant unto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by the 
IDfame or Names of Rupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Names . . . ^—Letters Patent of Chai'lcs IL 
In Charters of E. I. Co., p. 111. 

1771. “We fear the worst however ; that 
is, that the Government are about to inter- 
fere with the Company in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that hapjjens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the King’s Officers 
l)retty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready 
enough to grasp at the Rupees whenever 
they fall within their Peach.” — MS. Letter 
of James Pennell, March 31. 

Rlissud, s. P. rasacl. The provi- 
sion of grain, forage, and other neces- 
saries got ready by the local officers at 
the camping ground of a military 
force or official cortege. 

The vernacular word has some other 
technical meanings (see Wilson), but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

s. Hind, rath, a chariot. Now 
app)lied to a native carriage, drawn by a 
pony, and used by women on a j o^lrne3^ 

Also a];)plied to the car in which 
idols are carried forth on festival days. 

1829. “This being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horse to camp 
as prize property.” — John Shipjii ii. 183. 
See under Rook, 

Ruttee, Rettee, s. Hind, raiti 
(Skt. rahtihl, from rakta, ‘ red ’). The 
seed of a leguminous creeper (Ahrus 
precatorms, L. ), sometimes called 
country liquorice, — a pretty scarlet 
pea with a black spot, — used from time 
immemorial in India as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and known in England as 
‘ Grab’ s ey^es. ’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient ratti may he taken as 
equal to 1*75 grs. Troy {Nimismata 
Orientalia, New ed., Pt. I., pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomas’s contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Mann : — 

“ . . . viii. 132. The very small 
mote which may^ be discerned in a sun- 
beam passing through a lattice is the 
first of quantities, and men call it a 


trasarenii. 133. Eight of ihese irasa- 
reniis are supposed equal in weight to 
one minute poppy-seed {lihhyd), three 
of those seeds are equal to one black 
mustard-seed {rdfa-sarshapa), and 
three of these last to a white mustard- 
seed 134. Six white 

mustard-seeds are equal to a middle- 
sized barley’'-corn [yava), three such 
bailey-corns to one hrishmla (or rak- 
tika), five krishnalas of gold are one 
mdsha, and sixteen such mdslias one 
snvarna,” etc. {Ih., p. 13). 

In the Ain, Abdul Eazl calls the 
ratti surhh, which is a translation 
(Pers, for ^ red ’). In Persia the seed 
is called chaslim'-i-hlmrus, ‘ Cock’s ey^e ’ 
(see Bloclimann^s E. T., i., 16 n.). 

c. 1676. “At the lAiim oi^Soumelpour 
in Bengala, they weigh byRati’s, and the 
Rati is seven eighths of a Carat, or three 
grains and a half.” — Tavernier, E.T., ii. 140. 

Ryot, s. Arab, ra^lyat (from o'a^a, 

‘ to pasture ’), meaning originally, ac- 
cording to its etymology, ‘a herd at 
pasture ; ’ hut then ‘ subjects ’ (collec- 
tively") . It is by natives used for ‘ a suh- 
ject’ in India, hut its specific Anglo- 
Indian application is to ‘ a tenant of 
the soil; ’ an individual occuj)ying land 
as a farmer or cultivator. 

In Turkey the word, in the form 
raiya, is applied to the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte, who are not liable to 
the conscription, but pay^ a poll-tax in 
lieu, th.e Khar dj (or Jizya, see Jezya). 

1776. “For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment .... and the 
Ryots were nourished with x^i®ty and 
morality.” — Balked, Qentoo Code, 41. 

1789. 

“ To him in a body the Ryots complain’d 

That their houses were burnt, and their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

The Letters of Simphin the Second, &c. 11. 

1790. “ A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
a husbandman.”— in Life, 42. 

1809. “The ryots were all at work in 
their fields.” — Lord Valentia, ii. 127. 

1813. 

“ And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate.” 

Byron, Bride of Ahydos. 

1820. “An acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
the rayets, the various tenures . . . . , the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucars 
respecting loans and advances .... is 
essential to a judge.”— T. Munro, in 
Life, ii, 17. 
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1870. Eyot is a word wliicli is much ... 
misused. It is Ai’abic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means ‘ protected 
one,’ ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ^Maees’ or ‘noble.’ In 
a native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.” — 
of Land Tenure (Cobden Club), 167. 

The title of a newspaper, in English, 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, cor- 
responds to what is here said; it is 
Itciees and Raiyat. 

1877. / “The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam . . . and 
the rayahs or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the payment of fmratch or capitation 
tax.” — Finlay, H, of Greece, v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1884. * ‘ U sing the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . seized on the greater i)art 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece ; whilst 
the Eayahs, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the metayer 
system.” — ]\[urray'’s Handbook for Greece 
(by A. F. Yule), p. 54. 

Ryotwarry, adj. A technicality of 
modern coinage. Hind, from Pers. 
Toliyativar, formed from the preceding. 
The ryoticarry system is that under 
which the settlement for land revenue 
is made directly by the Government 
agency with each individual cultivator 
holding'land, not with the village com- 
munity, nor with any middleman or 
landlord, payment being also received 
directly from every such individual. 
It is the system which chiefly prevails in 
the Madras Presidency ; and was ela- 
borated there in its present form mainly 
by Sir Thomas Munro. 

1824. “It has been objected to the 
ryotwari system that it produces unequal 
assessment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges ; but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misapprehension of its 
nature.” — Minutes, dc., of Sir T. Munro, i. 
265. We may observe that the spelling here 
is not Munro’s. The Editor, Sir A. Ar- 
buthnot, has followed a system (see Pre- 
face, p. X.): and we see in Gleitfs Life 
(iii, 355) that Munro wrote ‘ Rayetwar.’ 


s. 

Sable-fish. See Hilsa. 

Sadras or Sadraspatam, n.p. This 
name of a j)lace 42 m. south of Madras, 


the seat of an old Dutch factory, was 
probably shaped into the usual form in 
a sort of conformity with Madras or 
Madraspatmi, The correct name is 
Sadurai, but it is sometimes made into 
Sadrang- and Shatranjpatam. 

Fryer (p. 28) calls it San'draski- 
which is probably a misprint 
for Sandrastaf)ata7n. 

1672. “ From Tirepoplier you come ... 
to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory.” — JBaldaeus, 152. 

1726. “ The name of the place is properly 
Sadrangapatam ; but for short it is also 
called Sadrampatam, and. most commonly 
Sadraspatam. In the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian it 
means ‘ thousand troubles ’ or the Shah-board 
which we call chess. Choro^ 
mandel, 11.* 

c. 1780. “ J’avois pense que Sadras au- 

roit et^ le lieu oti devoieiit finir ines 
contrarieties et mes courses.” — Haafncr, i. 
141. 

,, “‘Non, je nc suis point An- 
glois,’ m’ecriai-je avec indignation et trans- 
port ; ‘ je suis un Hollandois de Sadringa- 
patnam.’” — Id, 191. 

1781. “The chief officer of the French 
now despatched a summons to the English 
commandant of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist . . . evacuated the fort, and 
proceeded by sea in boats to Sudrung 
Puttun.”— iT. of Hydur Naik, 447. 

Safflower, s. The flowers of the 
annual Caidhamus Uncfo7ins, L. (N. 0. 
Coimpositae), a considerable article of 
export from India for use as a rod dyo, 
and sometimes, from the rescmblanco 
of the dried flowers to saffron, termed 
‘ bastard saffron.’ The colouring 
matter of safflower is the basis of 
rouge. The name is a curious modifi- 
cation of words by the ‘ striving after 
meaning.’ For it points, in the first 
half of the name, to the analogy with 
saffiron, and in the second half to the 
object of trade being a flower. But 
neither one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the word. Sajfioiuer aj)pears to be an 
eventual corruption o.t the Arabic 
name of the thing, This word 

we find in medieval trade-lists (c.^., 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms such 
as asfiore, asfrole, astifore, zaff7'ole, 


* The curious explanation of Shafmnj or 
‘chess,’ as ‘a thousand troubles,’ is no doubt 
some false popular etymology ; such as (P.) ‘ sad- 
ranj,’ ‘a hundred gi*iefs.’ The word is really of 
Sanskrit origin, from “ Chaturangain,” literally 
** quadripartite ; ” the four constituent parts of 
an army, viz, horse, foot, chariots, and elephants. 
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saffiore ; from tlie last of wliicli tlie 
transition to saffloiuer is natural. In 
the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to he called (Jrocws Jiortulanus^ 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
liasfor. 

Another Arabic name for this article 
is kurtum, which we presume to be the 
origin of the botanist’s cartliamm. In 
Hind, it is called husumhlm. 

Bretschneider remarks that though 
the two plants, saffron and safEower, 
have not the slightest resemblance, 
and belong to two different families 
and classes of the nat. system, there 
has been a certain confusion between 
them among almost all nations, in- 
cluding the Chinese. 

c. 1200. “’irsfur .... Ahii Hamfct. 
This x^lant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeing. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
the seeds of which are called — 

Ibn> JBaithar, ii. 196. 

c. 1343. “ Affiore vuol esser fresco, e 
asciutto, e eolorito rosso in colore di buon 
zafferano, e non giallo, e cbiaro a inodo di 
femniinella di zafferano, e che non sia tras« 
andato, die quando e vecchio e trasandato 
si spolverizza, e fae vermini.” — Pegolotti, 
372. 

1612. “The two Indian ships aforesaid 

did discharge these goods following 

oosfar, which is a red die, great quantitie.” 
— Capt. Saris, in Puvchas, i. 347. 

ISIO. “Le safran bl,tard ou carthame, 
nonime clans le commerce safranon, est 
a]3iiele jiar ies Arabes . . . osfour ou . . . 
Kortom. Suivant M.. Sonnini, le premier 
nom designe la plante ; et le second, ses 
graines,” — Sih\ dc Sacy, Note on Abdtd- 
latlf, p. 123. 

1813. “ Sa300[ower (Oimom, Hind., As- 
four, Arab.) is the flower of an annual 
plant, the Carthamus tinctorius, growingin 
Bengal and other parts of India, which 
when well-cured is not easily distinguish- 
able from saffron by the eye, though it has 
nothing of its smell or taste.” — Milhiirn, 
ii. 238. 

Saffron, s. The true saffron {Crocus 
L.) in India is cultivated in 
Kashmir only. In South India this | 
name is given to turmerkk, which the 
Portuguese called agafruo da terra 
(‘ country saffron,’) The Hind, name 
is lialdl, or in the Deccan halad. Gar- 
cia de Orta calls it croco Indiaco, 
‘Indian saffron.’ Indeed, Dozy shows 
that the Arab, lairhum for turmerick 
(whence the hot. Lat. cAircuma) is 
probably taken from the Greek KpoKos 

or obi. KpOKOV. 

Moodeen Sherif says that hurhum 


j is applied to saffron in many Persian 
; and other writers. 

c. 1200. “ The Persians call this root al- 
Hard, and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
al-Kiirhim, and al-Kurlcum is Saffron. 
They call these plants Saffron because they 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does .” — Ihn Baitliar, ii. 370. 

1563. “ B. Since there is nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us s}peak of wdiat 
we call ‘ country saffron.’ 

“ O. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much eX-ported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (Goa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e. in Oananor and 
Calecut, The Canarins call the root alad ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more properly call it 
mangale, and the Malays cimhet ; the 
Persians, darzard, which is as much as to 
say ‘yellow- wood.’ The Arabs call it 
hahet ; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, excei^t what 
comes from India.” — Garc/ia* D’O., f. 78 v. 
Further on he identifies it witli curcuma. 

1726. “ Curcuma, or Indian Saffron.” — 
Valentijn, Chor. 42, 

Sago, s. From Malay sdg?2. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular genus 
of palm, especially Metroxglon laeve. 
Mart., and M. Rumpliii, Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is the proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, which i)robahiy 
formed the original habitat; and in 
these they supply the sole bread of the 
natives. In the remaining parts of the 
Archipelago, sago is the food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) by the poor only, or pre- 
pared (as at &ngapore, &c.) for export. 
There are supposed to be five species 
producing the article. 

1298. “ They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 
food. These trees are very tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour.” — 
Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1330. “But as for the trees which pro- 
duce flour, tis after this fasliion .... And 
the result is the best pasta in the world, 
from which they make whatever they 
choose, cates of sorts, and excellent bread, 
of which I, Friar Odoric, have eaten.” — 
Fr. Odono, in Cathay, &c., 92. 

1522. “Their bread (in Tidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
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palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
They take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there ; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it^ which they call sagu. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages.’ Hak. Soc., p. 136. 

This is a bad description, and seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree 
(see that word). 

1552, “ There are also other trees wdiich 
are called cagus, from the pith of which 
bread is made.” — Castanheda, vi. 24. 

1553. “ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the people of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certaili food which 
they call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark.” — JBcirroSj III. v. 5. 

1579. “ . . . and a Kind of meale which 
they call Sago, made of the toppes of certaine 
trees, tasting in the Mouth like some curds, 
but melts away like sugar .” — Dmkds Voy- 
age, Hak. Soc., p. 142. 

,, Also in a list of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the Katurall Language of laua “ Sagu, 
bread of the Countrtiy.”— Pcd-L iv. 246. 

c. 1690. “ Primo Sagus genuina, Malaice 
Sagu, sive Lapia twd, h.e. vera, SaguB — 
Mimiphms, i. 75. (We cannot make out the 
language of kipia timi,) 

1727. “And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Sagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
S]dit and dried in the Sun.”— A. Bam, ii. 
93. 

Sagwire, s. A name applied often 
in books, and, formerly at least, in the 
colloquial nse of European settlers and 
traders, to the Gomuti palm or Arenga 
saccliarifera, LabilL, wliich abounds 
in the Iiid. Archipelago, and is of 
great importance to its rural economy. 
The name is Port, sagueira (analogous 
to palmeira), in Span, of the Indies 
saguran, and no doubt is taken from 
scigu, as the tree, though not the sago- 
palm of commerce, aft'ords a sago of 
inferior kind. Its most important pro- 
duct, however, is the sap, which is 
used as toddy (q-v.)j and which in 
former days also aftbrded almost all 
the sugar used by natives in the i 
islands. An excellent cordage is made 
from a substance resembling black 
horse-haii‘, which is found between the 
trunk and the fronds, and this is the 
gmnuU of the Malays, which furnished 
one of the old specific names {Bora^sm 
Gomutus, Loureiro) . There is also found 
in a like position a hne cotton-like sub- 
stance ■which makes excellent tinder, 
and strong stiff spines from which pens 
are made, as well as arrows for 
the blowpipe (see Sumpitan). “The 


seeds have been made into a confec- 
tion, whilst their pulpy envelope 
abounds in a^ poisonous jiiice — used 
in the barbarian wars of the natives 
—to which the Dutch gave the appro- 
priate name of ‘ hell- water ’ ” (Craw- 
furd, Desc. Diet., p. 145). 

The term sagiuire is sometimes ap- 
plied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
'mil be seen below. 

1515. “ They use no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees tliey 
call Sagur, and of this they make bi-ead.” 
—Giov. da JSmpoli, 86. 

1615. “ Ox’yza tamen magna hie copia, 

ingens etiam modus arborum quas Saguras 
vocant, quaeque varia suggerunt coniinoda.” 
—Jarrk, i. 201. 

163L “ . . . tertia frequens est in Banda 
ac rehquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillat 
ex arbore non absiniili Palmae Indicae, 
isque potns indigeiiis Saguer vocatur ...” 
— Jac. Bontii, Dial. iv. p. 9. 

1784. “The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the 
palm-tree.” — Forrest, Mergid, 73. 

1820. “The Portuguese, I know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwire.”— Hist,, i. 401. 

Sahib, ^ s. The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, wdisn no 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) w^hich 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Monsieur than to Mr. Eor Colonel 
SaJiib, Collector Sdhih, Lord Sdhih, and 
even Sergeant SdJitb are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sahib/ 
SSirl’ * ‘ 

In other Hind, use the word is 
equivalent to 'Master;’ and it is oc- 
casionally used also as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 

I e,g, Appa Sdhih, Tipu Sahib; and ge- 
nerically is affixed to tlie titles of men 
of rank ■when indicated those titles, 
as Khan Suhib^ Nciicdb Sahib, Bdja 
Sahib, ‘ * ' * 

The word is Arabic, and originally 
means *a companion,*’ (soiiietinies a 
Companion of Mahomincd). 

1673. “ . . . To which the subtle Heathen 
rej)lied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), %vhy will you do 
more than the Creator meant ? ^'—Fnrcr, 

417. 

1689. “ Thus the distracted Husband in 
his Indian English contest, English fashion, 
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Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best for 
one Husband.” — Ovvngton, 326. 

1853. “ He was told that a * SaMb ’ 

wanted to speak with himl—OakJieldf ii. 
252. 

1878. “ . . . Forty Elephants and five 

Sahibs with guns and innumerable fol- 
lowers .” — Life ill the Mofussil, i. 194. 

a. Saint Jollll’s, n.p. An English 
sailor’s corruption, whicli for a long 
time maintained its place in our maj^s. 
It is the Sinddn of the old Arab Greo- 
graphers, and was the first durable set- 
tling-place of the Parsee refugees on 
their emigration to India in the 8th 
centurjr. The proi)er name of the place, 
which is in lat. 20° 12' and lies 88 m. 
north of Bombay, and about 66 miles 
south of Surat, is apparently Sajdm 
(see Hist, of Qamhay, in Bo, Govt. 
Selections, No. xxvi., N.S., p. 52), but 
it is commonly called Sanjan. E. B. 
Eastwick in J. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. R. i. 
167, gives a Translation from the Per- 
sian of the or His- 

tory of the arrival and settlement of 
the Parsees in India.” 

Sanjan is about 3 m. from the little 
river - mouth port of Umbargam. 
“Evidence of the greatness of Sanjan 
is found, for miles round, in old 
foundations and bricks. The bricks 
are of very superior quality.” — Bonih. 
Gazetted^ vol. xiv. 302. 

c. 1150. “ Sindau is 1| mile from the 

sea . . . The town is large and has an ex- 
tensive commerce both in exports and im- 
jDorts.” — Bdrisi, m Elliot, i. 85, 
c. 1599. 

“When the Dastur saw the soil was good, 
He selected the place for their residence : 
The Dastur named the spot Sanjan, 

And it became x)opulous as the Land of 
Iran.” 

Kmah, &c., as above, p. 179. 
c. 1616. “ The aldea Nargol ... in the 

lands of Daman was infested by Malabar 
Moors in their pards, who commonly landed 
there for water and pi’o visions, and plun- 
dered the boats that entered or quitted the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldeas adjoining the 
river, ancl to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-house of 
Sangens.”— Rocwro, jDecctda, 670. 

1623. ‘ ‘ La mattina seguente, fatto giorno, 
scoprimmo terra di lontano . . . in un luogo 
l>oco discosto da Bassain, che gl’ Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di San G-iovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigare vidi esser notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nome dHlkas das vaccas, o 
‘isole delle vacche’ al modo nostro.” — P. 
della Valle, ii. 500. 

1630. “ It happened that in safety they 
made to the laud of St. lohns on the shoaires 


of India.” — Lord, The Beligion of the Per- 
sees,Z. 

1644. “ Besides these four posts there 
are in the said district four Tanadarias, or 
different Captainships, called Samgds (St. 
John’s), Danii, Maim, and Trapor.” — Bo- 
carro (Port. MS.h 

1673.^ “In a Week’s Time we turned it 
up, sailing by Ba^ein, Tarapore, Valentine’s 
Peak, St. John’s, and Daman, the last City 
northward on the Continent, belonging to 
the Portuguese.”— Fryer, 82. 

1808. “ They (the Parsee emigrants) 

landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 years ; 
but, disliking the place . . . the greater 
part of them left it and came to the G-uzerat 
coast, in vessels which anchored off Seyjan, 
the name of a town.” — E. Drummo7id. 

1813. “The Parsees or Guebres . . . 
continued at this place (Diu) for some time, 
and then crossing the Gulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nunsaree, which is a little to 
the southward of Surat.” — Fo^des, Or. Mem. 
i. 109. 

1841. “^The high land of St. John, about 
3 leagues inland, has a regular appearance 
. . — Horsburgh-s Directory, ed. 1841., i. 
470. 

1872. “In connexion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanjan, in the early part of 
the 8th century, there still exist copies of 
the 15 Sanskrit Slokas, in which their 
Mobeds explained their religion to Jade 
Riln^, the liitja of the place, and the reply 
he gave them.” — Ind. Antiq., i. 214. The 
iSiokas are given. See them also in Losalr 
hai FramfVs Hist, of the Parsees (1884), i, 
31. 

b. St. John’s Island, n.p. This 
again is a corruption of San- Shan, 
tiie Chinese name of an island at the 
mouth of Canton River, the place 
where St. Francis Xavier died, and 
was originally buried. 

1687. “We came to Anchor the same 
Day, on the N.E. end of St. John’s Island; 
This Island is in Lat. about 22 d. SO min. 
North, lying on the S. Coast of the Province 
of Quaiitung or Canton in China — Dam- 
pier, i. 406. 

1727. “A Portuguese Ship . . . being 
near an Island on that Coast, called after 
St. Jtian, some Gentlemen and Priests went 
ashore for Diversion, and accidentally found 
the Saint’s Body uncorrupted, and carried 
it Passenger to Goa.” — A. Ham, i. 252. 

1780. “ St. John’s,” in Dumds Neio Di- 
rectory, ^12. 

c. St. John’s Islands. This is also 
the chart-name, and popular European 
name of two islands about 6 m. S. of 
Singapore, the chief of which is pro- 
perly Pulo Sihajang. 

Saiva, s. A worshipper of Siva ; 
Skt. Saiva, adj., ‘ belonging to Siva.’ 

1651. “ The second sect of the Bramins, 
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‘Seivia’ . . . .byname, say that a certain 
Eswava is the supreme among the gods, and 
that all the others are subject to him.”— 
Boyer iuSf 17. 

1SG7. “This temple is reckoned, I be- 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites.”— Milman, in 
Memoirs, p. 48. 

Sala, s. H. — stila, 'brother-in-law,’ 
?’.e. wife’s brother; but used elli];)- 
tically as a low term of abuse. 

1881. “Another of these popular Paris 
sayings is ‘ei ta scaur V which is as in- 
sulting a remark to a Parisian as the appa- 
rently harmless remark sala, ‘brother-in- 
law,’ is to a Hindoo.” — Bat, Bev., Sept. 10, 
32G. 

Salaam, S. A salutation ; pro- 
perly oral salutation of Mahommedans 
to each other. Arab. salCim, ‘ j)eace.’ 
Used for an}’’ act of salutation ; or for 
‘ compliments.’ 

1513. “The ambassador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up whilst the ambassador 
made him great calema.” — Correa, Laudas, 
11. i. 377. See also p. 431. 

1552. “ The present having been seen he 

took the letter of the Governor, and read it 
*to him, and having read it told him how 
the Governor sent him his §aleina, and was 
at his command with all his fleet, and with 
all the Portuguese . . .” — Castanheda, iii. 
445. 

1611. “ salutation of an 

inferior.” — Coharnvvias, Sp. Diet., s. v. 

1626 . “ Hee (Selim , i. e. J ahangir) t umeth 
ouer his Beades, and saith so many words, 
to wdt three thousand and two hundred, 
and then i^resenteth himself to the people 
to receive their salames or good morrow 
. . — Furchas, Pilgrimage, 523. 

1638. “ En entrant ils se saliient de leur 

Salom qu’ils accompagnent d’vne profonde 
inclination.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 223. 

1648. . this salutation they call 

salam ; and it is made with bending of the 
body, and laying of the light hand upon 

the head.”— Fun 

1689. “The Salem of the Religious 
Bramins, is to join their Hands together, 
and spreading them first, make a motion 
towards their Head, and then stretch them 
out.” — Ovington, 183. 

1094. “ The Town Conicopolies, and 

chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to make 
their Salaam to the President.” — Wheeler, 
i. 281. 

1717. “ I wish the Priests in Tranquebar 
a Thousand fold Schalam.” — PhillMs Acet 
62. 

1809. “ The old priest was at the door, 
with his head uncovered, to make his sa- 
laams.” — Id, Valentia, i. 273. 


1813. 

“ ‘ Ho ! who art thou ? ’ — ‘ This low salam 
Rei>lies, of Moslem faith I am.’ ” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1832. “ lime rendit tons les salams qne 
je fis auteefois au Grand Mogol.” — Jacque- 
mont, Corresp., ii. 137. 

1844. “All chiefs •who have made their 
salam are entitled to carry arms 
ally.”— 6r. 0. of Sir 0. Napier, % 

Saleb, Salep, s. This piame is 
apidied to the tubers of Tarious spe- 
cies of orchis found in Europe and 
Asia, -wliicli from ancient titnes bare 
bad a great reputation as being resto- 
rative and bigbly nutritious. This 
reputatiou seems originally to bave 
rested on tbe ‘ doctrine of signatures,’ 
but lYas due partly no doubt to tbe 
fact that tbe mucilage of saleb bas 
tbe property of forming, even with 
tbe addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed 
to saleh, though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an ag^ree- 
able diink for invalids. Saleb is iden- 
tified correctly by Ibn Baitbar with tbe 
Satyrium of Dioscorides and Galen. 
Tbe full name in Arabic (analogous to 
tbe Greek orchis) is Khmi-ciNthailah, 
i.e. ‘testiculus vuipis ;’ but it is com- 
monly known in India as sedep-miarg^ 
i.e. Salep of Egypt {thaHab misrt). 

In Upper India saleb is derivecl from 
various species of Eidophia, found in 
Kashmir and tbe Lower Himalaya. 

Saloop, which is, or used to be, 
supplied hot in winter mornings by 
itinerant vendors in tbe streets of 
London is, we believe, a representa- 
tive of Saleb; but we do not know 
from what it is prepared. 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant hj saUf; but it seems 
possible that tbe traveller may not 
have recognized tbe word tliMlal) in its 
Indian pronunciation: 

c. 1340. “After that, they fixed the 
amount of j^ro vision to be given by the 
Sultan, viz. 1000 Indian of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of (how 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of salif, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
beteL’’ — iii. 382. 

1727. “They have a fruit called Salob, 
about the size of a Peacli, but ■without a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being- 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are . . . They are of o})inion that it 
is a great Restorative.” — A. Ham. i. 125. 

1838. “ Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
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^ood nutritive for the human constitution, 
iind is for this purpose powdered and taken 
with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. . . . It is 
sold at 2 or 3 Rupees per ounce.” — Besc. of 
•articles found in Bazars of Cahool, In 
JPun^ah Trade Report, 1862, App. vi. 

1882 (?). Here we knock against an 
ambulant salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter mornings) ; there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
bakers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser.” — Levicosia, The Capital of Cy- 
prus, ext. in St. Jameses Gazette, Sept. 10. 

Salem, Ii.p. A town and inland 
district of S. India. Properly Bh&lam, 
which is perhaps a corruption of Qhera, 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
which this district was embraced. 

Salempoory, s. A kind of chintz. 
See allusions under Palempore. 

c. 1780. “ , . . . et Ton y fabiuquoit 

diffdrentes especes de toiles de coton, telles 
que salempouris.”-~H'aa/wcr, ii. 461. 

Saligram, s, Skt. Sdlagrmia (this 
seems to be properly the name of a 
place, ‘ Village of the Sal-tree,’ — a 
real or imaginary tirtha or place of 
sacred pilgrimage, mentioned in the 
Mahabharat). A pebble having 
mystic virtues, found in certain rivers, 
e.g, Gandak, Son, &c. Such stones 
are usually marked by containing a 
fossil ammonite. The sdlagrama is 
often adopted as the representative of 
some god, and the worship of any 
god may be performed before it.* It 
is daily worshipped by the brahmans ; 
but it is especially connected with 
Vaishnava doctrine. 

In May 1883 a idlagrcma was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex- 
citement among the Hindas of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
family suit before the High Court, a 
question rose regarding the identity 
of a mlagrdm, regarded as a household 
god. Counsel on both sides suggested 
that the thing should be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Korris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 

* Like the B.atrvAiOj/ which the Greeks got 
through the Beiiiitic nations. In Photius there 
are extracts from Dainaseiiis {TAfc oflaldorus the 
Philosopher), which speak of the stones called 
Baitidos and Jkdtidion, which were objects of 
worship, gave oracles, and were apparently used 
in healing. These ajipear, from what is stated, 
to liave been meteoric stones. There were many 
in Lebanon (see Phot. BiUioth., ed. 1G53, pp. 1047, 
1062-3). 


advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could he no objec- 
tion; the Court interpreter, a high-caste 
Brahman, said it could not be Brought 
into court, because of the coir-maUipg, 
but it might with perfect propriety be 
brought into the corridor for inspection ; 
which was done. This took place 
during the excitement about the 
‘Vllbert Bill,” giYing natives ma- 
gisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling 
Mr. Justice hTorris, who was believed 
to be hostile to the Bill. The editor 
of the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a member of the 
covenanted civil service, the author of 
one of the most unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made ^ an 
apology and complete retractation, 
but was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment. 

c. 1590. ‘‘Salgram is a black stone 
which the Hindoos hold sacred. . . . They 
are found in the river Sown, at the distance 
of 40 cose from the mouth.” — Ayeen, Glad- 
win’s E. T., 1800, ii. 25. 

1782. “Avant de finir Thistoare de 
Vichenou, je ne puis me dispenser de 
parler de la pierre de Salagraman, Elle 
n’est autre chose qu’une coquille petrifi^e 
du genre des comes dAmmon : les Indiens 
prdtendent qu’elle represente Vichenou, 
parcequ’ils en ont ddcouvert de neuf nuances 
diffdrentes, ce qu’ils rapportent aux neuf 
incarnations de ce Dieu .... Cette pierre 
est aux sectateurs de Vichenou ce que le 
Lingam est h ceux de Chiven.” — Somierat, 
i. 307. 

Sallabad s. This word, now quite 
obsolete, occurs frequently in the early 
records of English settlements in 
India, for the customary or prescrip- 
tive exactions of the native Govern- 
ments, and for native prescriptive 
claims in general. It is a word of 
Mahratti development, sCdCihad, ^pe- 
rennial.’ applied to permanent collec- 
tions or charges ; apparently a fac- 
titious word from P. sCil, ‘j^ear,’ and 
Ar. dbdd, ‘ages.’ 

1703. “ . . . although these are hard- 

ships, yet by length of time become Sal- 
lahad (as we esteem them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances. ” — In Wheeler, ii. 19. 

1716. “The Board upon reading them 
came to the following rest)lutions : — That 
for anything that has yet appeared the 
Gomatees may cry out their Pemiagundoo 
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Nagarum ... at their houses, feasts, and 
weddings, &c,, according to Salabad, hut 
not before the Pagoda of Chindy Pillary 
. . 234. 

1788. “ Sallahaud. (Usual Custom). 

A word used by the Moors Government to 
enforce their demand of a present.”-— 
Vocahulari/ [Stockdale ) . 

Saiootree, Salustree, s. End. 
Brdotar^ Baloiri. A native farrier or 
liorse- doctor. This class is now almost 
always Mahommeclan. But the word 
is taken from the Skt. name SCilihotra^ 
the original owner of which is supiDOsed 
to have written in that language a 
treatise on the Yeterinary Art, which 
still exists, in a form more or less 
modified and imperfect. 

“ A. knowledge of Sanskrit must 
have prevailed pretty generally about 
this time (14th cent.), for there is 
ill the Boyal Library at Lucknow a 
wnrk on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad Sh4h 
Xhilji. This rare book, called 

wns translated as early as A.H. 
783 (a.I). 1381), from an original styled 
Sdlotm', which is the name of an Indian, 
who is said to have been a Brahman, 
and the tutor of Susruta. The Preface 
says the translation was made ‘ from 
the barbarous Hindi into the refined 
Persian, in order that there may be no 
more need of a ref erence to infidels ^ 
{Elliot, V. 573-4). 

Salsette, n. p. (a). A considerable 
island immediately north of Bombay. 
The island of Bombay is indeed natur- 
ally a kind of pendant to the island of 
Salsette, and during the Portuguese 
occupation it was so in every sense. 
That occupation is still marked by 
the remains of numerous villas and 
churches, and by the survival of a 
large E. Catholic population. The 
island also contains the famous and 
extensive caves of Kanheri (see Ken- 
nery). The old city of Tana (q.v.) also 
stands upon Salsette. Salsette was 
claimed as part of the Bombay dotation 
of Q. Catharine, but refused by the 
Portuguese. The Mahrattas took it 
from them in 1739, and it was taken 

* “ It is curious that without any allusion to this 
work, another on the Veterinary Art, styled S<ilO’ 

tari, and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 
16,000 slolcas, was translated in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. . , . hy Saiyad 'Abdulla Khdn Baliddur 
Firoz Jang, who had found it amongst some other 
Sanskrit books which . . . had been plundered 
from Amar Singh, B4ni of Chitor.* ** 


from these hy us in 1774. The name 
has been by some connected with the 
salt-works which exist upon the island 
{Salinas). But it appears in fact to be 
the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Shdshti, from Shdshashfi, moaning 
‘Sixty-six’ (Skt. Shat-shasl/ti), he- 
canse (it is vSiiiiposed) the island w^as 
alleged to contain that number of 
villages. 

(b). Salsette is also the name of 
the three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Ye! has Gonquistas 
or Old Conquests. These lay all 
along the coast, consisting of (1) the 
Ilhas (viz. the island of Goa and minor 
islands divided hy rivers and creeks), 
(2) Barclez on the northern mainland, 
and (3) Salsette on the southern main- 
land. The port of Marmagaoii, which 
will be the terminus of the Portuguese 
Indian Eailway, is in this Salsette. 

The name probably had the like 
origin to that of the Island Salsette ; a 
liarallel to which wms found in the old 
name of the Island of Goa, Tinoari, 
meaning (Mahr.) Tls-ioMl, “ 30 
hamlets.” 

A. D. 1186. “I, Aparaditya (“the para- 
mount sovereign, the lluler of the Koukana, 
the most illustrious Xing ”) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachms, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat - shashti. ” — Inscri ption 
edited by Pandit ' Bharjavanldl Indmji, in 
J. Bo. Br. E. A. S. xii. 

a. 

1536. “ Item— Eevenue of the Cusha 
(Ca^abe) of Maym : ^ 

E be Ixbj fedeas (40,507) 
And the custom-house {Man~ 

dovim) of the said Maym . ,, (48,000) 

And Mazagong {Mazagudo). ,, (11,500) 
And Bombay [ilonhainn) , ,, (23,000) 
And the Cusha and Customs 

of Caranja . . . „ (94,700) 

And in paddy {lat6) . xxi muras, a candil. 
And the Island of Salsete fedeas (319,000) 
And in paddy . . xxi muras, 1 candil.” 

S. Botellio, Tomho, j). 142. 

1538. “Beyond the Isle of Elephanta 
{do AUfante) about a league distant is the 
.island of Salsete. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the ’Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the I. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the I. of Bombai 
or of Boa Vida, This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galleys. 
In that ^ part of the island which faces the 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana ; and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
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Pagoda of Saisete ; both one and the other 
objects most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
decay {destroigdo), and the Pagoda as a work 
■unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen .” — Jodo de CctstrOf 
JPrimo Moteiro da India, 09-70. 

\ , 1554. ■ . 

“ And to the Tanadar (tenadar) of Salsete 
30,000 reu. 

*‘He has under him 12 peons (piaes)^ of 
whom the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
him 5, which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,800 ms. . 

“ And to a Parvii (see Parvoe) that he 
has, who is the country writer * . . . and 
having the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in 
ayear at the said rate to 10, 800 rcis. ” — Botelho, 
Tomho, in Sabsidios, 211-212. 

1610. “ Frey Manuel de S. Mathias, 
miardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Uoa, writes me that .... in Goa^ alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Ba(?aim and its adjuncts, viz., in the island 
of Salsete, and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (freguezias) of native 
Christians with vicars ; and five of the 
convents have colleges, or seminaries where 
they bring uf) little orphans ; and that the 
said Ward of Goa extends 300 leagues from 
north to south .” — Livros das Moncdes, 298. 

c. 1760. “ It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Bombay, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemeiij reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary.” 
—Grose, i. 72. 

1808, “The Island of Bashtii (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
quered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
1534, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign ; and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or ^uit- 
rent .” — Bombay Begn. I. of 1808 ; sec. ii. 

b.— 

1510. “And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scouring the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that he collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money.” — Gorrea^ ii. 161. 

1546. “We agree in the manner follow- 
ing, to wit, that I Idalxaa promise and 
swear on our Koran {no noso mogajfo), and 
by the head of my eldest son, that I will re- 
main always firm in the said amity with the 
of Portugal and with his governors 
of India, and that the lands of Salsete 
and Bardees, which I have made contract 
and donation of to His Highness, I con- 
firm and give anew, and I swear and 
promise by the oath aforesaid never to 


reclaim them or make them the subject of 
War.” — Treaty hetween I>. John de Castro 
and Idalxaa, who was formerly called 
Idalgdo (Adil Khan). — Botelho, Tomho, 40. 

1598. “ On the South side of the Hand 
of Goa, wher the riuer runneth againe into 
the Sea, there commeth euen out with the 
coast a land called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the subiection of the Portingales, 
and is .... planted both with people and 
fruite.” — Linschoten, 51. 

1602. “Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1546) Idalxa (Adil Shah) 
waged with the State about the mainland 
provinces of Salsete and Bard^s, which 
caused much trouble to the (government of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Moor Kings of Visiapor.” — Couto, 
IV., X. 4. 

Salweil, n.p. The great river en- 
tering the sea near Martaban in Bri- 
tish Burma, and which the Chinese in 
its iij)per course call LihJdang. The 
Burmese form is Than^iven, but the 
original form is probably Shan. 

SambookjS. Ar. scmbuk,* djxdmnlnih, 
a kind of small vessel formerly used 
in Western India and still on the 
Arabian coast. It is smaller than the 
lagalct (see Buggalow), and is chiefly 
used to communicate between a road- 
stead and the shore, or to go inside 
the reefs. Burton renders the word ‘ ‘ a 
foyst,” which is properly a smaller 
kind of galley. See description in last 
quotation below. 

c. 330. “It is the custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdasliau) that the Sultan’s 
sunbuk boards her to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the o-^vner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), •what she is laden with, and what 
merchants or other passengers are on 
board.” — Ibn Batuta, ii. 183, also see pp. 17, 
181, etc. 

1498, “TheZamhuco came loaded with 
doves’-dung, which they have in those 
islands, and which they were carrying, it 
being merchandize for Cambay, where it is 
used in dying cloths.” — Correa, Lendas, i. 
33-34. 

„ In the curious Vocabulary of the 
language of Calicut, at the end of the 
Boteiro of Vasco da Gama, we find : “ Bar- 
cas; Camhuco.” 

1506. “Questo Capitanio si prese uno 
sambuco molto ricco, veniva dalla Media 
per Colocut.” — Leonardo Ctt’ Masser, 17. 

1510. “As to the names of their ships, 
some are called SambucM, and these are 
flat-bottomed.” — Yarthema, 154. 

1516. “Item — our Captain Major, or 
Captain of Cochim shall give passes to 


There is a Sanskrit word mribuka, a bivalve 
shell, hut we are unable to throw light on any 
possible transfer. 
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secure the navigation of the ships and 
zanbuqos of their ports . . . provided they 
do not carry spices or drugs that we require 
for our cargoes, but if such be found, for 
the first occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and drugs so loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose both ship and cargo, and all 
may be taken as piize of war.”-— of 
Lo}io Soaref: with Couhlo (Qtiilon), in Botelho, 
Tomho, Suhsidtos, p. 32, 

1518, See quotation under Prow. 

1543. “ Item — that the Zanhuqnos which 
shall trade in liis port in rice or mle 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters 
shall pay the customary dues.” — Treaty of 
Martin Afonso de }$ousa 'with Coulmn in 
BoteUio, Toinho, 37. 

1855. “ Our pilgrim shij) .... was a 
Samhuk of about 400 ardebs (50 tons), with 
narrow wedge-like bows, a clean water-line, 
a sharp keel, undecked except upon the 
l^oop, which was high enough to act as a 
sail in a gale of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, the main con- 
siderably longer than the mizen, and the 
former was provided with a large triangular 

latine ” — Barton, Pilgrimage to El 

Medinah and Meccah, i. 276. 

1858. The vessels of the Arabs called 
Semhuk are small Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp prow, the after part of the 
vessel is clis})roportionately broad and 
-elevated above the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoisted to the masthead with 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel.” — F, ron JTeimans, in Zeitschr, der 
JDeutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch, xii. 420. 

1880, “ The small sailing boat with one 
sail, which is called by the Arabs Mam- 
hook ’ with which T went from Hodeida to 
Aden.”— Letter in Athenaeum, March 13th, 
p. 346. 

Sambre, Sambur, s. Hind. saSar, 
or sdmhar, A kind of stag (Eusa Aris^ 
totelis, Jerdon), the Elk of S. Indian 
sportsmen; yhaus of Bengal; jerrow 
{jaTdo)oi the Himalaya ; the largest of 
Indian stags, and found in aU the large 
forests of India.. 

The word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resembling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide. 

1673. . Our usual diet was of 

spotted deer, Sahre, wild Hogs, and some- 
times wild Cows.” — Fryer, 175. 

1823. “The skin of the Samhre, when 
well prepared, forms an excellent material 
for the military accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Powers.”— Cent. In- 
dia, i. 9. 

Sauipajlj s. A kind of small boat 
or skifi. The word appears to be 
Jayanese and Malay* It must haye 


been adopted on the Indian shores, for 
it was picked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
current throughout all the ^further 
Bast. The word is often said to be 
originally Chinese, ‘ sanpcm ^ = ^ three 
boards,’ and this is possible. Ht is 
certainly one of the most ordinary 
words for a boat in China. Moreoyer 
there is another kind of boat on the 
Yangtse which is called wu-pan, ‘ fiye 
boards.’* diles howeyer says : ‘ Erom 
the Malay 5rim29att=:three boards’; but 
in this there is some confusion. The 
word has no such meaning in Malay. 

1510. “ My companion said, ‘ Wliat 

means then might there be for going to this 
island?’ They ^answered : ^ ‘ That it was 
necessary to purchase a chiampana,^ that 
is a small vessel, of which many are found 
there.” — Varthenia, 242. 

1516. “They (the Moors of Qiiilacare) 
perform their voyages in small vessels 
which they call champana.” — Barbosa^ 
172. 

c. 1540. “In the other, %vhereof the 
captain was slain, there was not one es- 
caped, for Qiday Pardan pursued them in a 
Champana, which was the Boat of his 
Junk.”— P'iaio (Cogan, p. 79), orig. ch. 
lix. 

1552. . . . Champanas, which are a 

kind of small vessels.” — Gastanheda, ii. 76. 

1613. “And on the beach called the 
Bazar of the Jaos . . . they sell every sort 
of provision in rice and grain for the Jaos 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing provisions from their 
junks and ships in their boats or Cham- 
penas (which are little skiffs) . . — Godinho 

de Eredia, 6. 

1648. In Van Spilbergen^s Voyage we 
have Champane, and the still more odd 
Champaigne. 

1702. “ Sampans being not to be got we 
were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton’s Long-boats,” — JfS. Correspondence 
in L Ofice, from China Factory (at Chusan), 
Jan. 8th. 

c. 1788. “Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in sampans.” — Mem. of a 
Malay Family, 3. 

1868, “The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessels . . . from 
vessels of several hundred tons burthen 
down to little fishing-boats and j3assenger 
sampans.” — Wallace, Archip. 21. 

Samshoo, ^ S, A kind of ardent 
spirit made in China from rice. Mr. 
Baber doubts this being Chinese ; hut 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is san-shao, ‘thrice fired ’ {Guide, 220). 


* On the authority of Mr. E. G. Baber. 
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* Distilled liquor ’ is sliao - stw, fired 
liquor.’ Compare Germ. Brantwein^ 

■ and XXX. beer. ' ^ 

Strabo says: '‘Wine tbe Indians 
drink not except wbeii sacrificing, and 
that is made of rice in lieu of barley” 
(xy. c. i. § 53). 

1727. “ . . . Samsliew or Rice Arrack.’* 
—A. Ham. ii. 222. 

c. 1752. . . . the people who make the 

Chinese brandy called Samsn, live likewise 
in the suburbs.”— 0.'j6ec^'’s Voyage, i. 235. 

Sanam (?) s. This word occurs in a 
" Song by a Gentleman of tbe Navy 
wben a Ib*isoner in Bengalore Jail” 
(temp. Ilyder ’Ali). Tbe word is, most 
probably, only a misprint for fauam 
(q.T.). 

1784. 

“Ye Bucks of Seringapatam, 

Ye Caiiitives so cheerful and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden sanam 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In Seton-Karr, i. 19. 

Sandal, Sandle, Sanders, Sandal- 
wood, s. From Low Latin scmtalum, 
in Greek ordvraXop, and in later Greek 
erdvdavov ; coming from tbe Arab, sandal, 
and that from Skt. cliandana, Tbe 
name properly belongs to tbe fragrant 
wood of the Santalum album, L. Three 
woods bearing' the name of santalum, 
white, yellow, and red, were in officinal 
use in the middle ages. But tbe name 
Med Sandalwood, or Red Sanders, has 
been long applied, both in English and 
in tbe Indian yernaculars, to tbe 
wood of Fterocarpus santaUna, L., a 
tree of S. India, the w'ood of which 
is inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, 
turning, &c.), and is exported as a 
dye-wood. According to and 
FlucJciger this last was tbe sanders so 
much used in tbe cookery of tbe 
middle ages for colouring sauces, &c. 

In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether tbe red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of tbe real odorous sandal- wood, 
or was the wood of Pteroc. santaL It 
is possible that sometimes tbe one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on tbe one band, even in modern 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of tbe three colours of tbe 
real sandal-wood ,v and on the other 
band we find Mattbioli in tbe ICtb 
centuiy speaking of the red sa^idal as 
inodorous. 

i 


It has been a question bow tbe 
Pterocarpus santaliiia came to be called 
sandal-wood at all. We may suggest, 
as a possible origin of this, the fact 
that its powder “mixed with oil is 
used for bathing and purifjdng tbe 
skin ” {Drury, s.v.), much as the true 
sandal-wood powder also is used in 
tbe East. 

c. 545. “And from the remoter regions, 
I speak of ^Tzinista and other j^iaces of 
export, the imports to Taprobaae are silk, 
aloeswood, cloves, Sandalwood {r^dvSainf)), 
and so forth . . P—Cosmas, in Cathay, &;c., 
clxxvii. 

1298. “Encore sachiez que eii ceste ysle 
aarbres de sandal verm ollle ansi grant come 
sunt ies arbres des nostre contrde . . . et 
il en ont bois come nos a vims d’autres 
arbres sauvajes.” — Marco Polo, Geog. Text, 
ch, cxci. 

c. 1390. “Take powdered rice and boil 
it in almond milk . . . and colour it with 
Saunders.” — Becipe quoted by Wright, Do* 
mestic Manners, ko., 

1554. “Le Santal done croist es Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales : en grandes 
Forestz, et fort espesses. II s’en treime 
ti'ois especes : mais le plus pasie est le 
meilleur : le blanc ajpres : le rouge est mis au 
dernier ranc, pource qu’il n’a aucune 
odeur : mais les deux premiers aentent fort 
bon.” — MatthioU (old Fr. version), liv, i. 
chaj). xix. 

1563. “ The Sandal grows about Timor, 
which ];>roduces the largest quantity, and it 
is called ebundana ; and by this name it is 
known in all the regions about Malaca; 
and the Arabs, being those who carried on 
the trade of those parts, corrupted the 
word and called it sandal. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . .” — 
Garda, f. 185i;. He proceeds to speak of 
the sandalo rermelho as quite a different 
product, growing in Tenasserim and on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1584. . . Sandales wilcle from Cochin. 

Sandales domestick from Malacca . . — 

Wm. Barret, in Hakl. ii. 412. 

1613. “. . . certain renegade Christians 
of the said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunity, went one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time when most 
of the people . . . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living.”— JSocajTo, Decada, 723. 

1615. “Committee to procure the com- 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz. . . . . pictures of wars, steel, 
skins, sanders-wood.”—>8am5Z> «?’?/, i. 380. 

1813. “ When the trees arc felled, the 
bark is taken off; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during which period the white 
ants will eat the outer wood without 
touching the sandal; it is then taken up 
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and .... sorted into three kinds. The 
deeper the colour, the higher is the per- 
fume ; and hence the merchants some- 
times divide sandal into red, yellow^ and 
white ; but these are all different shades 
of the same colour.”— i. 291. 

1825. ‘‘Bedwood, properly Red Saun- 
ders, is produced chiefly on the Coromandel 
Coast, whence it has of late years been 
imported in considerable quantity to Eng- 
land, where it is employed in dyeing. It 
, . . comes in round billets of a thickish 
red colour on the outside, a deep brighter 
red mthin, with a wavy grain ; no smell or 
taste,” — Ih.^ ed. 1825, p. 249. 

Sandoway , n.p. A town of Arakan, 
the Burmese name of which is Thand^ 
tue (Sand-we), for which an etymology 
(‘iron-tied’), and a corresponding 
legend are invented, as nsnal. It is 
quite possible that the name is an- 
cient, and represented by the Sada of 
Ptolemy^ 

1553. “In crossing the gulf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which dispersed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Negamale, opposite the town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . — BarroSi 
lY. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Sedoe. 

1696. “Other places along this Coast 
subjected to this King (of Arracan) are 
Coro7)ioria, Sedoa, Zara, and Port 3fagaom.” 
— ^Appendix to Ovlngton, i3. 563, 

Sanskrit, s. The name of the 
classical language of the Brahmans, 
BamsJirita, meaning in that language 
‘purified’ or ‘perfected.’ This was 
obviously at first only’- an epithet, 
and it is not of very ancient use in 
this specific application. To the Brah- 
mans Sanskrit was the bhdsha, or 
language, and had no particular name. 
The word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 

f rammarian Panini (some centuries 
ef ore Christ), but not as a denomina- 
tion of the language. In the latter 
sense, however, both ‘Sanskrit’ and 
‘Prakrit’ are used in the Brihat Sam- 
Jiitd of Yaifihamihira, c. A.D. 504, 
in a chapter on omens (Ixxxvi. 3), to 
which Prof. Kern’s translation does 
not extend. It occurs also in the 
MrichcK hahatihd, transld. by Prof. H. 
H. Wilson in his Hindu Theatre, under 
the name of the ‘ Toy-cart ; ’ in 
the works of Kumarila Bhatta, a 
writer of the 7th century ; and in the 
Fduhimyd Sih&hd, a metrical treatise 
ascribed by the Hindus to Panini, but 
really of comparatively modern origin. 


There is a curious early mention of 
Sanskrit by the Mahommedan poet 
Amir Khusrii of Delhi, which is quoted 
below. The first mention (to our 
knowledge) of the word in any Euro- 
pean writing is in an Italian letter of 
Sassetti’s, addressed from Malabar to 
Bernardo Davanzati in Florence, and 
dating from 1586. The few words on 
the sub j ect , of this writer, |lio w much 
acumen. 

In the 17th and ISth centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly^ in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Grandonic, or 
thb like, from grantha, ‘ a book’ (see 
Grunt and Gruntkum) t.e. a book of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Sanshrit came into familiar use 
after the investigations into this lan- 
guage by^ the English in Bengal 
(viz. by Wilkins, Jones, &c.) in the 
last quarter of the 18th centuiy. 

A.D. X ? “ MaUreya, Kow, to me, there 
are two things at which I cannot choose 
but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and 
a man singing a song : the woman snuffles 
like a young cow vmen ^ the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils ; and the man 
wheezes like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll.” — The Toy-Oart, E. T. In WHsofi’s 
Works, xi. CO. 

A.'D.y? “ Three-and-sixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds are there originally in Prakrit 
even as in Sanskrit, as ^taught by the 
Svayambhu.” — Ptininlyd SiJcshd, quoted in 
Weberns Ind. Studwn (1858) iv. 348. But 
see also Weber'^s Akaderu. Vorlesungen 
p. 194. 

1318. “But there is another language, 
more select than the other, which all the 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and the common x^eople know 
nothing of it,” — Anur Khiisru, in Elliot, iii. 
563. 

1586. “Sono scritte le loro scienze tutte 
in una lingua che dimandano Samscrnta, 
die viiol dire ‘ bene articolata : ’ della quale 
non si ha memoria quando fusse parlata, 
con avere (com’ io dico) memorie anti- 
chissime. Imj^aranla come noi la greca e la 
latina, e vi pongono molto maggior teiniio, 
si che in 6 armi o 7 sene fanno padroni : et 
ha la lingua d’oggi molte cose comuiii con 
quella, nella quale sono molti de’ nostri 
nomi, e particularmente de’ numeri il 6, 7, 
8, e 9, JDio, serpc, et altri assai.” — Sassetti, 
extracted in Be Giibcrnatls, Storia, etc., 
Livorno, 1875, p. 221. 

c, 1590. “Although this country (Kash- 
mir) has a peculiar tongue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Sahanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their books. 
The substance which, they chiefly write 
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upon is Tus, which is the bark of a tree,^ 
which with a little pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient j30oks have been written thereon, 
and the ink is such that it cannot be washed 
oiit.”--J.'hfc (orig.), i., p. 563. 

1623. “'The Jesuites conceive that the 
Bramenes are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Sa- 
mescretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but that they understand them 
not.” — Fur(Mas, Pilgrimage^ 559. 

1651. . . Souri signifies the Sun in 

Samscortam, which is a language in which 
air the mysteries of Heathendom are 
wiitten, and which is held in esteem by 
the Bramines just as Latin is among the 
Learned in Europe.” — RogeriuSj 4. 

In some of the following quotations 
we have a form which it is difficult to 
account for : 

c. 1666. “ Their first study is in the 

Sanscrit, which is a language entirely 
different from the common Indian, and 
which is only known by the Pendets. And 
this is that Tongue, of which Bather Air- 
cher hath published the Alphabet received 
from Bather Moa, It is called Sanscrit, 
that is, a pure Language ; and because 
they believe this to be the Tongue in which 
God, by means of Brahma, gave them the 
four Beths (see Veda), which they esteem 
Bewred Books, they call it a Holy and 
Divine Language.” — Bernier, E, T. 107. 

1673. . who founded these, their 

Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not.” — 
Fryer, 161. 

1689. . . the learned Language among 

them is called the Sanscreet.” — Ovington, 
248. 

1694. “ Indicus Indus TckHpur, sic no- 
minatus veterum Brachmanorum lingu^ 
Indict dictd Sanscroot, sen, ut vulgo, 
-exiliori sono elegantiae caus^ Sanscreet, 
non autem Sanscreet ut minus recte earn 
nuncupat Sircherus.” — Hyde, He Ludis 
Orientt. in Syntagma Hiss. ii. 264. 

1726. “ Above all it would be a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chajdains should be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the ^S'ans- 
h'it tongue (de Sanskritze taal) the head- 
and-mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
■exact translation of the Vedam ov Law book 
of the Heathen . . . — Valenti jn, vol. v, 
0/mrom, p. 72. 

1760. “They have a learned language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Sanscrit 
• . 1 202 . 

1778. “ The language as well as the ! 
written character of Bengal are familiar to 
the jSTatives, . . , and both seem to be base 
derivatives from the Shanscrit.” — 
ed. 1803, ii. 5. 


Of the hirch-tree, Sansk. IMcrJa, B&tula Bhoj- 
jiattra. Wall., the exfoliating outer bark of wMch 
is called toz. 


1782. “ La langue Samscrontam, Sams- 
hret, Sanskrit ou Grandon, est la plus 
etendue : ses caracthres multipli(^s donnent 
beaucoup de faciiittS pour exprimer ses 
pensees, ce qui Fa fait nomnier langue 
divine par le r, Vons.^’—Sonnerat, i. 224. 

1794. 

“With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, Greek, 
[or Manks.” 

Pm^suits of Hitemtiire, 6tli ed., 286. 

1796. “La madre di tutte le lingue 
Indiane b la Samskrda, cioe, lingua ycrfetta, 
piena, hen digerita. Krda o]:)era perfetta o 
compita, Sam, simul, insieme, e vuol dire 
lingua tutta insieme hen digerita, legata, 
perfetta.^''— Fra PaoUno, p. 258. 

Sapeca, Sapec[ue, S. This wmrd is 
used at Macao for what 'we call cash 
(q.v.)m Chinese currency; and it is 
the word generally used by French 
writers for that coin, (riles says: 
“ From sapek, a coin found in Tonqnin 
and Cochin- China, and equal to about 
half a pfennig Thaler),^or about 
one-sixth of a German Hreutzer” 
{Gloss, of Reference, 122). We cannot 
learn much about this coin of Ton- 
quin.* But we can hardly doubt that 
the true origin of the term is that 
given in a note communicated by onr 
fiiend Mr. E. 0. Baber: “Very pro- 
bably from Malay sa, ^ one,’ and 
pdlac, ‘a string or file of the small 
coins called pichis.’ Pichis is explained 
byCrawfurdas ‘Small coin . . . money 
of copper, brass, or tin. ... It was 
the ancient coin of Java, and also the 
only one of the Malays when first seen 
by the Portuguese. ’ Fcthit is written by 
Favre_p4''Z^ {Diet. Malais-Fraoigais) and 
is derived by him from Chinese pe-ko, 
‘cent.’ In the dialect of Canton jpa/c 
is the word for ‘ a hundred,’ and one 
pak is the colloquial term for a string 
of cue hundred cash.” 

Sapeku would then properly be a 
string of 100 cash, but it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that it might through 
some misunderstanding {e.g. a confu- 
sion of and pichis) have been 

transferred to the single coin. 

There is a passage in Mr. Gerson da 
Cunha’s Gontribidions to the Study of 
Portuguese Numismatics, which may 
seem at first sight inconsistent "with 

* Milburu says, under ‘Cocliiii China' : “The 
only currency of the country is a sort of cash, 
called sappioa, composed chiefly of tutenague (q.v.), 
600 making 0, quah : this is divided into 10 mace of 
60 cash eadijthe whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (Ed.l825,pp.444-5). There 
is nothing here inconsistent with our proposed 
derivation, Mem and Sayyica are equally Malay 
words. 




Bumpliius says tliat Siam and Champa are the 
original countries of the Sappa7h, and quotes from 
Eheede that in Malahar it was called T^mpa’ivgan, 
suggestive apparently of a possible derivation from 
Clmmpa. 


* Dozy says that the r must have been sounded 
in the Arabic of the Spanish Moors, as Pedro de 
Alcala translates zel)ratana by Ar. zarhatdna. 
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this cleriTation. For lie seems to im- 
ply that the smallest denominatioiL of 
coin struck hy ii.lbuqnerqtie at Goa in 
1510 "vras called cepayqua, «’.e. in the 
year before the capture of Malacca, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay 
terms. I do not trace his authority 
for this ; the word is not mentioned in 
the Commentaries of Alboquerque, and 
it is quite possible that the dinheiros, 
as these small copper coins were also 
called, only received the name cepayqua 
at a later date, and some time after the 
occuiiation of Malacca (see Da CunJia, 
pp. 11-12, and 22). 

Sappan-wood, s. The wood of 
Caesalinnia sappan ; the hakkam of the 
* Arabs, and the Brazil-wood of medieval 
commerce, Bishoj) Caldwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the wood was supposed 
to come from Japan,* The mere fact 
that it does not come from Japan 
would not disprove this any more than 
the fact that turkeys and maize did 
not originally come from Turkey would 
disprove the fact of the birds and the 
grain [gra^i turco) having got names from 
such a belief. But the tree appears to be 
indigenous in Malabar, the Deccan, 
and the Malay Peninsula ; whilst 
the Malayalam shappannam, and the 
Tamil shappu, both signifying ‘red 
(wood) ^ are apparently derivatives 
from shawa, ‘ to be red,’ and suggest 
another origin as more probable. The 
Malay word is also soptxny, which Craw- 
furd considers to have originated the 
trade-name. If however the etymology 
just suggested be correct, the word 
must have passed from Continental 
India to the Archipelago. For curious 
particulars as to the names of this dye- 
wood, and its vicissitudes, see Brazil, 
c. 1570.^ 

“0 rico Siao ja dado ao Bremera, 

O Cochim de Calemba que deu mana 
De sapao, chumbo, salitre e vitualhas 
Llie apercebem celleiros e muralhas.” 

A, de Ahreiif Desc, de Malaca. 
1598. ‘ ‘ There are likewise some Diamants 
and also . . . the wood Sapon, whereof also 
much is brought from Bian^ it is like Bra- 
sill to die withall.” — Linschoten^ 36. 

c. 1616. “ There are in this city of Ova 

(read Odia)^ capital of the kingdom of Siam, 


two factories j one of the Hollanders with 
great capital, and another of the English 
with less. The trade which both drive is 
in deer-skins, shagreen, sappan {scqmo) and 
much silk which comes thither from Cliin- 
cheo and Cochmehina . . . .” — Boearro, 
Decada, 530. 

1616. “ I went to Saphn Doiio to kno-w 
whether he would lend me any money upon 
interest, as he promised me ; but . . . he 
drove me afe with wordes, ofring to deliver 
me money for all our sappoil which was 
com in this junk, at 22 mas per pico ,^’ — 
Coefe, i. 208-9. 

1617. Johnson and Pitts at Judea (see 
Judea) in Siam “are glad they can send a 
junk well laden with sapon, because of its 
scarcity.” — Sainshurg, ii. p. 32. 

1625. . . a wood to die withall called 

Sapan wood, the same we here call Brasill.” 
— BiirchaSf Pilgrimage, 1004. 

1685. “Moreover in the 'whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brazill wood, 
which in India is called sapao.” — Mlbeiro, 
Fat Hist., f. 8. 

1727. “It {the Siam Coast) produces 
good store of Sapan and Agala- woods, with 
G-umlack and Sticklack, and many Drugs 
that I know little about.” — A, Ham, ii. 
194. 

1860. “ The other productions which 

constituted the exports of the island were 
Sapan wood to Persia .... ^^—Tennent^ 
Ceylon, ii, 

Sarbatane, Sarbacane, s. This is 
not Anglo-Indian, but it often occurs 
in French works on the East, as ap- 
plied to the blowing-tubes used by 
various tribes of the Indian islands for 
discharging .small arrows, often poi- 
soned. The same instrument is used 
among the tribes of northern South 
America, and in some parts of Mada- 
gascar. The word comes through the 
Spanish cehratana, cerbatana, zarbatana 
(also Port, sarabatana, &c., Ital. cerhot- 
jfanUjMod. Greek fapo/Sordm), from the 
Arab, zahatema, ‘a tube for blowing 
pellets,’ (a pea -shooter in fact!).’*^* 
The resemblance of this to the Malay 
sumpitaxi (q.v.) is curious, though 
it is not easy to suggest a transi- 
tion, if the Arabic word is (as it 
appears) old enough to have been in- 
troduced into Spanish. There is ap- 
parently, however, no doubt that in 
Arabic it is a borrowed word. 

The Malay word seems to he formed 
directly from mmpit, ‘to discharge 
from the mouth by a forcible expira- 
tion’ {Qraiofurd, Mai, Diet,), 
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Sarboji, s. This is the name of some 
weapon used in the extreme south of 
India ; hut we hare not been able to 
ascertain its character or etymology. 
We conjecture, however, that it may 
be the long lance or pike, 18 or 20 
feet long, which was the characteristic 
and formidable weapon of the Marava 
€olleries (q.v.). See Bp. CaldtvelVs 
Hist, of Tinnevellp, p. 103 and_pamm. 

1801. “The Bt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all persons, 
whether Polygars, Colleries, or other in- 
habitants possessed of arms in the Provinces 
of Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Bamnadpuram, 
Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver the 
said arms, consisting of Muskets, Match- 
locks, Pikes, G-ingaiils, and Sarahogoi to 
Lieut.-Col. Agnew . , — Proclamation by 

Madras Govt., dd. 1st Deer., in Bp. Cahi- 
weWs Hist., p. 227. 

c. 1814. “ Those who carry spear and 

sword have land given them jjroducing 
5 kalams of rice ; those bearing muskets, 

7 kalams; those bearing the sarboji, 9 
kalams; those bearing the sanjali (ginjal, 
see preceding quotation), or gun for two 
men, 14: kalams . . . — Acet. of the Ma- 

ravas, from Mackenzie MSS. in Madras 
Journal, iv. 360. 

Saree, s. Hind, sari, scirlu. The ! 
cloth which constitutes the main part j 
of a woman’s dress in H. India, wrapt i 
round the bodj^ and then thrown over 
the head. 

^1598. . likewise they make whole 

pieces or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with silke . . . Those 
webs are named sarijn . . .’^-—Linschoten, 
28. 

1785. “. . . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red sillc covering (a saurry) put upon 
her.” — Acc. of a Suttee, in Seton-Karr, i. 
90. 

Sarnau, Sornau, n.p. A name 
often given to Siam in the early part 
of the 16th century ; from Sliahr-i^nao 
(Pers.) ^ New-city ; ’ the name by 
which Yuthia, or Ayodhya, the capi- 
tal founded on the Menam about 1350, 
seems to have become known to the 
tradersof the Persian Gulf (see Judea). 
Mr. Braddoll (Jo. Ind. Arch., v. 317) 
has suggested that the name {Sheher-aU 
nawi, as he calls it) refers to the dis- 
tinction spoken of by La Loubere be- 
tween the Thai- La?, an older people 
of the race, and the Thai-lVo^, the 
peoj)le known to us as Siamese. But 
this is less probable- We have still a 
city of Siam called Loplial)ur% an- 
ciently a capital, and the name of 
which appears to be a Sanskrit or Pali 


form, Nava-pura, meaning the same 
as SliaJir^i-nao ; and this indeed may 
have first given rise to the latter name. 

The Cernove of Nicolo Conti (c. 
1430) is generally supposed to refer to 
a city of Bengal, and one of the pre- 
sent writers has identified it with 
Lakhnaoti or Gaiir, an official name of 
which in the 14th cent, was Shalir~i^ 
nao. But it is just possible that Siam 
was the country spoken of. 

1442. “ The inhabitants of the sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the counties of 
Chin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zirbid, 
Tenasiri, Sokotora, Shahr-i-nao . . . ” — 
Ahd'urrazzak, in Hot. et Bxtraits, xiv. 429. 

1498. “Xarnauz is of Christians, and 
the King is Christian ; it is 50 days voyage 
with a fair wind from Calicut. /Ihe King 
. . . has 400 elephants of war ; in the land 
is much benzoin . . . and there is aloes- 
wood , . . ” — Roteiro de Vasco da Gama, 

no. 

1510. “ . . . They said they were from 

a city called Sarnau, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- 
zoin, and musk.” — Varthema, 212. 

1514. “ . . . Tannazzari, Sarnau, where 

is produced all the finest white benzoin, 
storax, and lac finer than that of Marta- 
man.” — Letter of Giov. dHmpoU, in Arch, 
Stoidco Italiano, Ai^p., 80. 

1540. “ ... all along the coast of Malaya, 
and within the Land, a great King com- 
mands, who for a more famous and recom- 
mendable Title above all other Kings, 
causeth himself to be called Prechau Saleu, 
Emperor of all Sornau, which is a Country 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by us 
commonly called Siam” (Siao ). — Pmto (orig, 
cap. xxxvi.), in Cogan, p. 43. 

c.' 1612. “ It is related of Siam, formerly 

called Sheher-al-Kawi, to which Country 
all lands under the wind here were tributary, 
that there was a King called Bubannia, 
who when he heard of the greatness of 
Malacca sent to demand submission and 
homage of that kingdom .” — Sijara Malayu, 
in J. Ind. Arch. v. 454. 

1726. “ About 1340 reigned in the 

kingdom of Siam (then called Sjaharnouw 
or Sornau), a very powei-ful Prince.” — 
Valentifn, v. 319. 

Sarong, s. Malay, sdnmg ; the 
body-cloth, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the waist, and generally of coloured 
silk or cotton, which forms the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and the name {saran), are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 
dress, but is now used only by some of 
the people of the south ; e.g. on the 
coast of Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (white), by the Mappilas 
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(Moplas) of tliat coast, and the Lab- 
bais (Lubbye) of Coromandel (co- 
loured), and by tbe Banp of C^ara, 
•wbo i;vear it of a dark blue. Witbthe 
Labbais tke coloured sarong is a 
modern adoption from tbe Malays. 
Crawfurd seems to explain sam7^y as 
Javanese, meaning first ‘a case or 
slieatb,’ and then a wrapper or gar- 
ment. But, botb in tbe Malay islands 
and in Ceylon, tbe word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. saranga, meaning 
^ variegated ’ and also ‘ a garment,' 

1808. “ He wore a sarong or Malay 

petticoat, and a green jacket.” — Wallace, 
3fal. Arck 171. 

Satin, s. This is of coxuse English, 
not Anglo-Indian. Tbe common de- 
rivation connects it witb seta, tbrougb 
tbe Portuguese setwi. Dr. Wells Wil- 
liams (Mtd. King., ii. 123) says it is 
j)robably derived eventually from tbe 
Chinese szktUn, though intermediately 
tbrougb other languages. It is true 
that szHUn or szktiuan is a common (and 
ancient) term for tliis sort of silk texture. 
But w^e may remark that trade-words 
adopted directly fromdbe Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
tbe intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we can hardly doubt that 
the true derivation is that given in 
Cathay and the Way T hither ^ p. 486 ; 
viz. from Zaitim or Zayton (<l*v.), the 
name by which Ch-wan-ohau (or CMn- 
chew) , the great medieval poid of 
western trade in Fokien, was known 
to 'western traders. We find that cer- 
tain rich stufi's of damask and satin 
were called from this place, by the 
Arabs, Zaitunia; the Span, aceytuni 
(for ‘satin’), the medieval French 
zatony, and the medieval Italian 
afiord intermediate steps. 

c. 1350. “The first city that I reached 
after crossing the sea was Zaitun ... It 
is a great city, superb indeed ; and in it 
they make damasks of velvet as well as 
those of satin {kimkha—see under Kincoh — 
and atlas, q.v.), which are called from the 
name of the city zaitunia.”— Jiyi JBat., iv. 
269. 

1352. In an inventory of this year in 
Bouet dArcq we have: “Zatony at 4 4cus 
the ell ” (p. 342). 

1405. “And besides, this city (Samar- 
kand) is very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts. From Bussia 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, the best. that are 
made ; in all that region, especially the 


setunis, which are said to be the best in 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern .” — Clavijo (translated 
anew — the passage corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p. 171). The word setuni occurs 
repeatedly in Olavijo’s original. 

1440. In the Lihro dd Gahelli, etc. , of G-io v. 
da Uzzano, we have mention among silk 
stuffs, several times, of “ zetani vellutati, 
and other kinds of zetani .” — Bella Becima, 
iv. 58, 107, etc. 

1441. “ Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of zaituni satin, ^ 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite pearls were sewn.”— AM wrrassd^*, in 
Mliot, iv. 120. See also 113. 

Satrap, s. Anc. Pers. hlisliatraya, 
which becomes satrap, os hhshdyathiya 
becomes shah. This word comes to us 
direct from the Grreek writers who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in ancient in- 
scriptions, as used by certain lords in 
Western India, and more precisely in 
Surashtra or peninsular Guzerat. Thus, 
in a celebrated inscription regarding a 
dam, near Girnar : 

c. a.d.150. . . he, theMaha-Khshatrapa 

BudradSman . . . . for the inci*ease of his 
merit and fame, has rebuilt the embankment 
three times stronger.”— In Indian A'/iti- 
quary, vii. 262. 

The identity of this with satrap was 
pointed out by James Prinsep, 1838 [J. As. 
Soc, Ben. vii. 345). 

Satsuma, n.p. ^ Name of a city and 
formerly of a principality (daimio-ship) 
in Japan, the name of which is familiar 
not only from the deplorable necessity 
of bombarding its caj)ital Eagosima in 
1863 (in consequence of the murder of 
Mr. Eichardson, and other outrages, 
with the refusal of reparation), but 
from the peculiar cream-coloured pot- 
tery made there and now well known in 
London shops. 

^1615. “I said I had receued suffition at 
his, highnes hands in havinge the good hap 
to see the face of soe mightle a King as the 
King of Shashma; whereat he smiled.” — 
Cocks, i.'4-5. 

1617. “ Speeches are given out that the 
caboques or J apon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tushma to meete the Corean 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
boate of Xaxma theeves, and kild all both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.”— 256. 


* The original is darjjesh-i-takht hdlishz as 
atlas -i- Zaituni" see Notices ct Extraits, xiv. 87(5. 
Quatremhre (id. 4(52) translated carreau de 
satin olive,' taking zaitun in its usual Arabic sense 
of ^ an olive-tree.' 
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Saiigor, Saugor Island., n.p. A 
famo as island at tlie moiitli of tlie 
Hoogly E., the site of a great fair and 
pilgrimage— |)roperly Ganga Sugar a 

Ocean Ganges ’). It is said once to 
naTe been po|)uloiis, bnt in 1688 (the 
date is clearly wrong) to have been 
swept by a cyclone-waye. It is now a 
dense jungle haunted by tigers. 

1683. “We went in our Budgeros to see 
the Pagodas at Sagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster Eiver, where we got as many Oysters 
as we deshed.’’ — Hedges, MS,, March 12. 

1684. “Janies Price assured me that 
about 40 years since, when ye Island called 
Honga SagTir was inhabited, ye Eaja of ye 
Island gathered yearly Bent out of it, to ye 
amount of 26 Lacks of Eupees.” — Id,, 
Dec. 15. 

1705. “ Sagore est une Isle oh il y a une 

Pagode tres-respectde parmi les Gentils, oh 
ils vont en pelerinage, and oh il y a deux 
Paqiiers qui y font leur residence. Ces Pa- 
quers sgavent charmer les betes feroces, 
qu’on y trouve en quantity, sans quoi ils 
seroient tons les jonrs exposes h estre de- 
vorez.” — Luillier, p. 123. 

1727. “ . . . . among the Fagans, the 

Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of Jougies go yearly thither in the 
Months of November and December, to wor- 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many of 
them fall Sacrifices to the hungry Tigers.” — 
A. Ham. ii. 3. 

Saul-wood, s. Hind, sdl, from Skt. 
iala; the timber of the tree Shorea 
Tobusta, Gaertiier, N. O.Dipterocarpeae, 
which is the most valuahie building 
timber of hTorthern India. Its chief 
habitat is the forest immediately 
under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that region from the 
Brahmaputra to the Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the Goda- 
very. It is strong and durable, but 
very heavy, so that it cannot be 
Boated without more buoyant aids, 
and is, on that and some other accounts, 
inferior to teak. It does not appear 
among eight kinds of timber in general 
use, mentioned in the Am, i 

The saul has been introduced into 
China, perhaps at a I'emote period on 
account of its connexion with Buddha^s 
history, and it is known there by the 
Indian name, as 5o-?o.* 

c. 650. “L’Honorable du si^cle, anim4 
d’une grande et ob^issant li I’ordre des 
temps, jugea utile de paraitre dans le 
monde. Quand ii eut fini de convertir les 


* Bretschneider on Chinese Botan. Works, p. 6. 


hommes, il se plongea dans les joies du 
Nirvana. Se plagant entre deux arbres 
Salas, il tourna sa tete vers le nord^ et 
s’endormit.”— Hiouen Timing, Memoires 
{Voyages des Pel. Bouddk., ii. 340). 

1765. '“The produce of the country con- 
sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in 
quality to the best of our oak).” — HohoeU, 
Hist, Erents, d'C., i. 200. 

1774. “ q’his continued five Icos ; towards 

the end there ai’e sal and large forest trees.” 
— Bogle, in Markham’s Tibet, 19. 

1810. “ The saul is a very solid wood . . , 
it is likewise heavy, yet by no means so 
ponderous as teak ; both, like maiiy of our 
firmer woods, sink in fresh water.” — Wil- 
liamson, ii. 69. 

Sayer, S3rre, etc., s. Hind, from 
Arab, sale, a word used technicahy 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the Land 
Eevenne. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted most 
essentially to the kind help of Mr. 
Henry Waterfield, of the India Office, 
one of the busiest men in the public 
service, but, as so often happens, one 
of the i-eadiest to render assistance) 
the obscurity attaching to the use of 
the term sayer in this sense ■was es- 
pecially great. Wilson, s.v., says: 
i “ In its original j)urport the word 
signifies moving, walking, or the 
: whole, the remainder ; from the latter 
it came to denote the remainmg, or all 
other, sources of revenue accruing to 
the Government in addition to the 
land-tax.” In fact, according to this 
explanation, the application of the 
term might be illustrated by the ancient 
story of a German Professor lecturing 
■ on botany in the pre-scientific period. 
He is reported to have said: ‘Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts. This is the root, — and this is the 
rest of it P Land revenue was the root, 
and all else was ‘ the rest of it.’ 

Sir 0. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, says that the Arabic 
word had “the same meaning as 
‘ miscellaneous.’ ” Neither of these 
explanations, we conceive, pace tan- 
torum virorum, is correct. 

The term Sayer in the last century 
was applied to a variety of inland im- 
posts, but especially to local and arbi- 
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trary charges levied hy zemindars and 
other individuals, v^ith a show of au- 
thority, on all goods passing through 
their estates by land or water, or sold at 
markets (bazars, hauts, and gunges) 
established by them, charges which 
formed in the aggregate an enormous 
burden upon the trade of the country. 

jCsTow the fact is that in sair two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coming from difierent roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) safr, producing sdlr, 
‘ walking, and sd-r, producing 

sair^ ‘ remainder ’ — the latter being 
a form of the same word that we have 
in the biblical Shear^jaslmb, ‘ the remnant 
shall remain ’ (Isaiah^ vii. 3). And we 
conceive that the true sense of the In- 
dian term was ‘ cuiTent or customary 
charges ; ’ an idea that lies at the root 
of sundry terms of the same kind in 
various languages, including our own 
word CktstomSf as well as the dustoory 
Vf’hich is so familiar in India. This 
inteipretation is aptly illustrated by 
the quotation below from Mr. Stuart’s 
Minute of 10 Feby., 1790. 

At a later period it seems probable 
that there arose some confusion with 
the other sense of sdtr, leading to its 
use, more or less, for ‘ et ceteras,’ and 
accounting for what we have indi- 
cated above as erroneous explanations 
of the meaning of the word. 

In a despatch of 10th April, 1771, 
to Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as ‘‘a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants;” enjoining 
that no Buzars or Ganges should be 
kept up but such as j)articularlybelonged 
to the Government. And in such the 
duties were to be rated in such manner 
as the respective j>ositions and pros- 
perity of the different districts would 
admit. 

In consequence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “ all duties 
coming under the description of Sayer 
Chelluntali* and Bahdarry (see Bada- 
ree) . . . and otheroppressiveimpositions 
on the foreign as well as the internal 
trade of the country” should be abo- 
lished ; and, to prevent all pretext of 
injustice, proportional deductions of 
rent were conceded to the zemindars 
in the annual collections. Hevei^heless 
the exactions went on much as before, 

^ Chalantd, H. ‘ in transit.* 


in defiance of this and repeated orders. 
And in 1786 the Board of Eevenue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person lew^fing such duties should 
be subject to corporal punishment, 
and that the zemindar in whoso 
zemindarry such an offence might be 
committed, should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices w^ent on till 
1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and deter- 
mination. In the preceding year he 
had abolished all Badaree duties in 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On the 11th 
June, 1790, orders were issued re- 
suming the collection of all the diities- 
indicated into the hands of Govern- 
ment; but this w’as followed after a 
few weeks (28th Jul}^) by an order- 
abolishing them altogether, wnth some 
exceptions, which will be jpresently 
alluded to. This double step is ex- 
plained hj the Governor- General in a 
Minute dated 18th July: 

‘ ‘ When I first proposed the resump- 
tion of the Sayer from the Land- 
holders, it appeared to me advisable to 
continue the former collections (the 
unauthorised articles excepted) for the 
current year, in order that, by the 
necessary accoimts [w^e might have 
the means] for making a fair adjust- 
ment of the compensation, and at the 
same time acquire sufficient knowledge 
of the collections to enable us to enter 
upon the regulation of them from the 
commencement of the ensuing year 
, . . The collections appear to he so 
numerous, and of so intricate a nature, 
as to preclude the possibility of regu- 
lating them at all ; and as the estab- 
lishment of new rates for such articles 
as it might be thought advisable to 
continue would require much con- 
sideration .... I recommend that, 
instead of continuing the collection 
. . . for the current year ... all the 
existing articles of iSayer collection 
(with the exception of the Abkarry 
. . .) he immediately abolished ; and 
that the Collectors be directed to with- 
draw their officers from the GimgeSy 
Bazars, and Hauts,” compensation 
being duly made. The Board of 
Bevenue could then consider on what 
few articles of luxury in general con- 
sumption it might be proper to reim- 
pose a tax. 
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* PJbalkar, from H. pUal, fruit ; hankaTj from 
l^an, ‘ forest or pasture-ground ’ ; jalkar^ from jal, 
* water/ 
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The Order of 28th July abolished 
■‘‘all duties, taxes, and collections 
•coming under the denomination of 
'Bayer (with the exception of the 
G-overnment and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on jpilgrims at Gy a, 
and other places of pilgrimage, — the 
abkarry . . . which is to be col- 
lected on account of Government . . . 
the collections made in the Ganges, 
bazars, and haats situated wnthin the 
limits of Calcutta, and such collections 
.■as are confirmed to the landholders 
and the holders of gaages (&c.) by 
the published Eesolutions of 11th June, 
1790, namely, rent paid for the use of 
land (and the like) . . . or for orchards, 
pasture-ground, or fisheries (some- 
times included in the sayer under the 
•denomination of pJmlkur, Irnnhur, and 
Jullmr)* , , These Eesolutions are 
printed with Eegn. XXVII. of 1793. 

By an order of the Board of Eeventie 
of April 28th, 1790, correspondence 
regarding Bayer was separated from 
Land Ee venue and on the 16th idem 
the Abkarry was separately regulated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Eevenue in Bengal seems to 
Lave included both Bayer and Ahharry 
down to the Accts. presented to Par- 
liament in 1796. In the “Abstract 
^Statement of Eeceipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Bengal Government” 
for 1793-94, the “ Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry ’’ amount 
to Es, 10,98,256. In the Accounts, 
printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7, 
the “ Land and Bayer Eevenues ” are 
^Iven, but Abkari is not mentioned. 
Among the Eeceipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 appears “Syer Col- 
lections, including Abkaree, 7,81,925.” 

These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833, In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Eevenue is given separately, and 
next to it Syer and Abkaree Eevenue. 
Except that the spelling wns altered 
back to Sayer and Ahlmrry, this re- 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac- 
eounts for 1854-5 shewed in separate 
Enes, — 

Land Eevemie, 

Excise Duties, in Calcutta, 

Sayer Eevenue, 

Abkarry ditto. 


In the accounts for 1861-2 it be- 


Land Eevenue, 

Sayer and Miscellaneous, 

Abkaree, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

The term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. Prom the former we give an 
example under 1802 ; from the latter 
w^e have not met with a suitable quo- 
tation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1858-59 will exemplify 
the application of Sayer in the more 
recent times of its maintenance : — 

Under Bengal^ Behar, and Orissa : 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 
Boats . . . . Es. 555 0 0 

Under Pegu and Martahan Provinces : 
Fisheries . . . E.s. 1,22,874 0 2 

Tax on Birds’ nests 

(q.v.) 7,449 0 0 

„ on Salt . . . 43,061 3 10 

Fees for fruits and 
gardens . . . 7,287 9 1 

Tax on Bees’ wax . . 1,179 8 0 

Do. Collections . . 8,050 0 0 

Sale of Government 
Timbers, &c. . 


Under the same : 

Sale proceeds of 


4,19,141 12 8 
6,09,043 1 0 


un- 

clairned and confiscated 
Timbers . . . . Es. 146 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
Timbers . . . 2,247 10 0 


2,394 5 10 


c. 1580. “Sair az Gangdpat o atraf-i- 
Eindowi icagkaira , , Le, “ Sayer* from 
the Ganges . . .and the Hindu districts, 
etc. . .170,800 dams,’’- — Aln4>Akharl, orig. i. 
395, in detailed Eevenues of Sirkar Janna* 
tabdd or Gam\ 

1790. “Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of privileges founded on Custom, 
and of which it is easier to ascertain the 
abuse than the origin, I shall briefly remark 
on the Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, 
every effort to free the internal Commerce 
from the baneful effects of their vexatious 
impositions must necessarily prove abor- 
tive.”— hy the Hoji. ' C. Stuart, dd, 
10th February, quoted by Lord Cornwallis 
in his Minute of July 18th. 

5 , ' ‘The Board last day very humanely 
and politically recommended unanimously 
the total abolition of the Sayr. 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
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omitting even Hermaphrodites) amount 
only to 58,000 Rupees . . 

Mmiite hy Mr. Lmo of the Bd, of Revenue, 
forwarded by the Board, 12th July. 

1792. “The Jumma on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 
(current Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
9,35,691 Rupees less than the Average Col- 
lections of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jiimnia, the Estimate for 1791-2 is 
formed, and the Sayer Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Difference . . —Heads of 

Hmidas^s Speech on the Finances of the 
E. I. Company, 5th June, 1792. 

1793. “ A Regulation for re-enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
IFluies passed by the Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 1790, 
and subsequent dates, for the resumption 
and abolition of Sayer, or internal Duties 
and Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,” etc., etc. “ Passed by the Governor 
GeneralinOouncilon the 1st May, 1793. . 

— Title of Reyidation XXVII. of 1793. 

1802. “The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exemise of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded, according to the custom and prac- 
tice of the country, under the several 
heads of salt and saltpetre — of the sayer 
or duties by sea or land — of the abkarry 
. . . — of the excise . . . — of all taxes 
personal and professional, as well as those 
derived from markets, fairs, and bazaars — 
of lakhiraj lands . . . The permanent land- 
tax shall be made exclusively of the said 
articles now recited.” — Madras Regulation 
XXV. ^ iv. 

1817. “Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Sayer.” — Mill, H. of Br. Indian v. 
417. 

1863. “ The next head was ‘ Sayer,’ an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘miscell-aneous.’ It has latterly 
been coini^osed of a, variety of items con- 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Eorests has been 
the most important. The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to the Forests 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined .... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a separate 
head in the Public Accounts. The other 
Miscellaneous Items of Land Revenue which 
appeared under ‘Sayer,’ have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ‘Forest 
Revenue.’ ” — Sir 0. Trevelyan, Finamial 
Statement, dd. 30th Ai^ril. 

Scarlet. See s.y. Suclat. 

Scaveng^er , s . We have been rather 
startled to find amon^ the MS. records 
of the India Office^ in oertam “ LuU 


of Persons in the Service of the Right 
Honhle. tho English East India Com- 
pany, in Fort St. George, and other 
Places on the Coast of Ciioromandeil,’’ 
beginning with Feby. 170i, and in 
the entries for that year, the fol- 
lowing : 

Fort St. Pavid. 

“5. Trevor Caines, Land Customer and 
Scavenger of Cuddalore, 5th Counch 

“ G. Edward Bavgus, Translator of Coun- 
try Letters, Sen. Mere lit. 

“7. John Butt, Scavenger and Corn- 
meeter, Tevenapatani, Mercht.^^ 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St. George: 

Joseph Smart, Rentall General and 
Scavenger, Si/i of Cow/?ciY.” 

and so on, in the entries of most years 
down to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time ; 

Samuel Ardley, Ith of Council, MasuH- 
patam, Land-Customer, Military 
Storekeeper, Rentall General, and 
I Scavenger.” 

i Some light is throvm upon this sim- 
prising occurrence of siich a term by a 
reference to Coweis Law Dictionary ^ 
or The Interpreter (published oiigmaliy 
in 1607) new ecL of 1727, where wo 
read : 

“ (Srabage, Scavagium. It is otherwise 
called Schevage, She wage, and Scheaimmg ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Semcian 
(Sceawian?) Ostendere, and is a kind of 
Toll or Custom exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c., of Merchant-stx*angers, for Wares 
shelved or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, ■which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 H. 7, S. In a Charter of Henry 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
written Scewinga, and (in Mon. Ang, 2, per 
fol.^ 890 b.) Sceau'ing ; and elsewhere I find 
it in Latin Trihutum Ostcnsoriuni. The 
City of London still retains the Custom, 
of which in An old printed Boole of the 
Customs of London, we read thus, Of which 
Custom hed fen del appertaineth to the Sheri fs, 
and the other halfen del to the Hostys in 
whose Houses the Merchants been lodged : And 
it is to wet that Scavage is the Sheiv by cause 
that Mcrchanties (sic) shewn unto the Sheriffs 
Merchandizes, of the which Customs ought to 
he taken ere that ony thing thereof be sold, J?c?. 

“(S’-Cxtbcngrr, From the Belgick Scavan, 
to scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called 
Rakers, and carts, to cleanse the streets, 
and carry away the Dirt and Filth thereof, 
mentioned 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. The Germans 
call him a Drecksimon, from one Simon, a 
noted Scavenger of Marpurg. 

^ ^ 

The officer who collected 
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the Scavage-Money, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppression.” 
(Then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pt. i. p. 75 ; “Anno 
1311. Schavaldos insurgentes in Episco- 
patu^ (Eichardus episcopus) fortiter com- 
posuit. Aliqui susjpendebantur, aliqui 
extra Episcopatum fugabantur.”) 

Tjx Bpelman d^so {^Glossarium Arch-- 
aiologictm, 1688) we find : — 

Scamtgium.l Tributum quod a merca- 
toribus exigere solent nundinai'um domini, 
oh licentiam proponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercimonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id est, 
Ostendex-e, inspicere, Angl. jsrheimgt and 
Ahtlnuge.” Spelman has no Scavenger or 
Scavager. 

The scavage then was a tax upon 
goods for sale which were liable to 
duty, the word being as Skeat points 
out a Law French (or Low Latin P) 
formation from shew. And the sca- 
vager or scavenger was originally 
the officer charged with the inspection 
of the goods and collection of this tax. 
Passages quoted below from the Liher 
Alhus of the City of London refer to 
these officers, and Mr. Eiley in his 
translation of that work (1861, p. 84) 
notes that they were “Officers whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
upon the Scavage, i.e., inspection of 
the opening out, of imported goods. 
At a later date part of their duty was 
to see that the streets were kept clean; 
and hence the modern word ‘scaven- 
ger/ whose office corresponds with 
Sie raliyer (raker) of former times.*’ 

We can hardly doubt then, that the 
office of the Coromandel scavenger 
of the last century, united as ive find 
it with that of “Eentall G-eneral,” or 
of “ Land-Customer,” and held by a 
senior member of the Com|)any’s 
Covenanted Service, must be under- 
stood in the older sense of Yisitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till TTO can find more light) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer (q.v.) 
than customs on imports from seaAvard. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of streets and street- 
cleaning. That this must have become 
a predominant part of their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavager’s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liher Alims. In Skinner'' s Ett/mologicon, 
1671, the definition is Collector sordium 


abrasarum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving or scraping), whilst 
he adds : “ nostri ^cabnxg-cx's vilissimo 
omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis auf erendi f unguntur. ’ ’ In 
Cotgrave’s English-French Diet., ed. 
by Howel, 167 3, we have : ‘ ‘ (Srabingrr- 
Boueur, (ladouard ” — agreeing pre- 
cisely with our modern use. H'either 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the name. 
The same remark applies to Lye’s 
ihmius, 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find such a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company’s es- 
tablishments in India, for it is i)robable 
that the denomination was even then 
only a suiwival in England, due to the 
Company’s intimate connexion with 
the City of London. Indeed we 
learn from Mr. Norton, quoted below, 
that the term scavage was still alive 
within the City in 1829. 

1268. “Walteiaxs Hervy et Willelmns 
de Dixnolmo, Ballivi, xit Custodes . . . de 
Lxxv.Z. vj.s. & xcZ. de consiietudinibixs oin- 
nemodai-um mercandisamm venientium de 
partibus transmariixis ad Civitatem prae- 
dictam, de qnibus consuetudo debetur quae 
vocatur Scavagiam . . . Rot. 59. 

Hen. III., extracted in T. Madox, B. and 
Ant. of the Exchequer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. “ Et debent ad dictum 
Wardemotum per Aldermannum et probos 
Wardae, neenon per juratores, eligi Con- 
stabularii, Scavegeours, Aleconners, Be- 
delle, et alii Officiarii.” — Liher Alhus, p. 38. 

,, “Sekement de Scawageours. 
"Vous jurrez qe vous surverrez diligientie- 
ment qe lez paviinentz danz vostre Garde 
soient bien et droiturelement reparaillez et 
nyent enhaussez a nosance dez veysyns ; et 
qe lez chemyns, ruwes, et venelles soient 
nettez dez fi’ens et de toutz maners dez 
ordures, pur honestee de la citee ; et qe 
toutz les chymyneys, foumes, terrailles 
soient de piere, et suffisantement defens- 
ables encontre peril de few ; et si vous 
trovez rien a contraire vous xnonstrez al 
Alderman, issint qe T Alderman ordeigne 
pur aniendement de celle. Et ces ne 
lerrez— si Dieu vous eyde et lez Saintz.”— 
Jd.,p.313. 

1594. Letter from the Lords of the 
Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the office of Collector of Scavage, the 
reversion of which had . . . been granted 
to laim. Index to the Remcmbrancia of the 
C. of London (1878) p. 284. 

1607. Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord Treasurer . . . enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Aldersgate, complaining 
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that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused J:o un- 
dergo the office of Scavenger in the Parish, 
claiming exemption .... being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of the Auditors of the Court of 
Exchequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although privileged, should be directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and pay him.— 
Id. 288. 

1623. Letter . . . reciting that the City by 
ancient Charters held ... “the office of 
Package and Scavage of Strangers’ goods, 
and merchandise carried by them by land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
foreign parts, whereby the Customs and 
Duties due to H.M. had been more duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities so exported .” — Menienibrancicti 
p. 321. 

1632. Order in Council, reciting ^at a 
Petition had been presented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, complaining that the 
Packer of London required of them as much 
fees for Package, Balliage, Shewage, &c., 
as of Strangers not English-born . . . ’ — 
Rcmeinhmmia.^ 322. 

1829. ‘‘The oversight of customable 
goods. This office, termed in Latin super- 
visuSf is translated in another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and m 
the 2nd Charter of Charles I. it is 
termed the scavage, which appears to have 
been its most ancient and common name, 
and that which is retained to the present 
day. . . . The real nature of this duty is 
not a toll for shotoing, but atoll paid for the 
oversight of showing ; and under that name 
{supervisus apertionis) it was claimed in an 
action of debt in the reign of Charles II. 

. . . The duty performed was seeing and 
knowing the merchandize on which the 
King’s import customs were paid, in order 
that no concealment, or fraudulent prac- 
tices . . . should deprive the King of his 
just dues. . . . (The duty) was weU known 
under the name of scavage, in the time of 
Henry III., and it seems at that time to 
have been a franchise of the commonalty. 
■— Worto 7 i, Commentaries on the Historg, 
che., of the City of London, 3rd ed. (1869), 

pp. 380-381. -rr Txr 7 

Besides the books quoted see 
iQood's JStym. Dicty., and Skeaffs do, ; which 
have furnished useful light, and some 
references. 

Scrivau, S. An old word Jor a 
clerk or miter, from Port, escrivao. 

1673. “In some Places they write on 
Cocoe-Leafes dried, and then use an Don 
Style, or else on Paper, \viien they use a Pen 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
Scrivans.’’— Eryer, 191. 

1683. “Mr. Watson in the Taffaty 
warehouse, without any provocation called 
me Pittyfull Prodigall Sorivan, and told 
/, me mv BCatt stood too high upon , my head 


. . .’’—Letter of S. Langley, in Hedges, 
under Sept. 5. 

Scymitar, s. TMs is an Englisli 
word for an Asiatic ^ sabre. The 
common Indian word is tediodr (see 
Tulwaiir). We getittbrougliPrencli 
cimiterre, Ital. scimeterra, and accord- 
ing to Marcel Devic originally from 
Pers. sliamsMr {cliimclnr as he writes 
it). This would he still very obscure 
unless we consider the constant clerical 
confusion in the Middle Ages Be- 
tween c and t, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of wordsq of 
which a notable example is Fr. car- 
qtiois from Pers. kirkash. ^ Bdmedrm 
representing sMmsJnr might easily 
thus become sdmetvnxL But we cannot 
prove this to have been the real 
origin. See also in Suppt. 

1595. 

. By this scimitar,— 

That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Soliman 
. . ^ Mercha^it of Venice, ii. 1. 

1610. “. . . Anon the Patron ^starting 

up, as if of a sodaine restored to life ; like 
a mad man skills into the boate, and draw- 
ing a Turldsh Cymiter, begiimeth to lay 
about him (thinking that his vessell had 
been surprised by Pirats,) when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and diuing vnder water 
like so many Diue-dappers, ascended with- 
out the reach of his furie,”— /SVm#s, Eefa- 
tion, &C., 1615, p. 28. 

1611 “Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a scimitar 
{sdmitarra} that Hasuhbaslid the first vizir, 
whom I have mentioned above, had ordered 
as a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold ; and all covepd 
with diamonds, so that little or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen.” — P. delta Valle, 
i. 43. 

c. 1630. ‘ ‘ They seldome go without their 
swords (shamsheers they call them) form’d 
like a crescent, of pure metall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unlesse at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . , .” — Sir T. HerherP, ed. 
1638, p. 228. 

1675. “ I kept my hand on the Cock of 

mv Carabine ; and my Comrade followed _a 
foote x^ace, as well armed; and our Jani- 
zary better than either of us both : but our 
Armenian had only a Scimeter.” — (Sir) 
George Wheler, Journey into Greece, Lon- 
don, 1682, i). 252. 

1758. “ The Captain of the troop . , . 

made a cut at his head with a scymetar 
which Mr. Lally parried with liis stick, 
and a Coffree servant who attended him 


* In a Greek translation of Sliakspore, published 
some years ago at Constantmoide, this line is 
omitted / 
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shot the Tanjerine dead with a pistol.”^ — 
Orme, ii. 328. 

Seaeuilliy, S. This is, in the 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or quartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. suhlmn% from 
Arab. 5w7cto?., “a helm.’ 

c. 1580. “Aos Mocadoes, Socd'es, e 
Togas.”— Prmo?’ e Honra, &c., f. 68 v, 

(‘^To the Mocuddums, Seacunnies, and 
oarsmen. ”) 

c. 1590. ‘‘Snkhangir, or helmsman. He 
steers the ship_accordingto the orders of the 
Mu^allimJ^^ — Am, i. 280. 

1805. .“I proposed concealing myself 

with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be night, when ^the Prenchmen 
being necessarily divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. This was 
agreed' to . . . till daybreak, when unf or- 
nately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti- 
ments of every person underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the Soucan, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a lie 
for all the world, even to save their lives ; 
and in short, that they would neither be 
airt nor pairt in the business.” — Letter of 
Leyden, dd. Oct. 4-7, in Morton^ s Life, 

1810. “The gunners and quartermasters 
. . . are Indian Portuguese; they are called 
Secunnis.” — Maria Graham, 85. 

Sebimdy, s. Hind, from Pers. 
bandt (sih = ‘Three’). The rationale of 
the word is obscure to us. It is applied 
to irregular native soldiery, a sort of 
militia, or imperfectly disciplined troops 
for revenue or police duties, &c. Certain 
local infantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Bebundy, The last 
official appearance of the title that we 
can find is in application to “The 
Sebundy Corps of Sappers and Miners ” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E, I. Eegister down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the present 
Eield Marshal Lord Kapier of Mag- 
daia was in chai’ge, as Lieut. Eobert 
ISTapier, about 1840.^ 


* An application to Lord Napier, for corrobora- 
tion of this reminiscence of many years back, drew 
from him the following interesting note 

“ Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) Engineers 
was appointed to oi)en the settlement of Barjee- 
ling, and to raise two companies of Sebundy 
Sappers, in order to provide the necesaary labour. 

“ He commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N. C. officers from the old 
Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half of each 
company. 

“ The first season found the little colony quite 


c. 1778. ‘ ‘At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowe. He 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
naemorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Company’s 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regiment of Sebundees, or 
native militia.” — Hon, R, Lindsay, in L, of 
the Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1785. “ The Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Sebundy corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
be employed in securing the collection of 
the revenues.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 92. 

,, “One considerable charge upon 


unprepared for the early commencement of the 
Eains. All the Coolies, who did, not die, fied, and 
some of the Sappers deserted. Gilmore got sick ; 
and in 1838 I was suddenly ordered from the ex- 
treme border of Bengal — Nyacollee — to relieve 
him for one month. I arrived somehow, with a 
pair of pitarahs as my sole possession. 

“Just then, our relations with Nepaul became 
strained, and it was tliouglit desirable to complete 
the Sebundy Sappers with men from, the Border 
Hills unconnected with Nepaul— Garrows and 
similar tribes. Through the Political Officer the 
necessary number of men were enlisted and sent 
to me. 

“When they arrived I found, instead of the 
‘fiiir recruits ' announced, a number of most 
unfit men ; some of them more or less crippled, 
or with defective sight. It seemed probable that, 
by the process known to us in India as uddlee 
buddlee,the original recruits had managed to insert 
substitutes during the journey ! I was much em- 
barrassed as to what I should do with them ; but 
night was coining on, so I encamped them on the 
newly-opened road, the only clear space amid the 
dense jungle on either side. To complete my 
difficulty it began to ruin, and I pitied my poor 
recruits 1 During the night there was a storm — 
and in the morning, to my intense relief, they had 
all disappeared ! 

“ In the expressive words of ray sergeant, there 
was not a * visage * of the men left. 

“The Sebundies were a local corps, designed to 
furnish a body of labourers fit for momitain-work. 
They were armed, and expected to fight if neces- 
sary. Their pay was 6 rs. a month, instead of the 
Sepoy's 7|. The pensions of the Native officers 
were smaller than in the regular army, which was 
a ground of complaint with the Bengal Sappers, 
who never expected in accepting the new service 
that they would have lower pensions than those 
they enlisted for. 

“I eventually completed the corps with Ne- 
paulese, and, I think, left them in a satisfaetory 
condition. 

“I was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. I supplied the Native officers and N. C. 
officers from India with a good pea-jacket each, 
out of my private means, and with a little goid- 
lace made them smart and hapjjy. 

“When I visited Darjeeling again in 1872, I 
found the remnant of my good Sapper officers 
living as pensioner, and waiting to give me an. 
affectionate welcome. 

* * * 

“My month’s acting appointment was turned 
into four years, I walked 30 miles to get to the 
place, lived much in hovels or temporary huts 
thrown up by my Hill-men, and derived more 
benefit from the climate than from my previous 
visit to England. I think I owe much practical 
teaching to the Hill-men, the Hills, and the Cli- 
mate. I learnt the worst the elements could do 
to me—very nearly— excepting earthquakes ! And 
I think! was thus prepared for any hard work.” 

E R 
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the Nabob’s country was for extraordinary 
sibhendies, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to us to be a very unnecessary in- 
cumbrance upon the revenue.” — Append, 
to Speech on Wah. of Arcofs Debts, in Burkis 
iv. 18, ed. 1852. 

1796. “ The Collector at Midnapoor 

having reported the Sehundy Corps at- 
tached to that Collectorshij>, Sufficiently 
Trained in their Exercise; the Regular 
Sepoys who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn. ”~G. O. 23d 
Eeb,, in Suppt. to Code of Bengal Mily, 
Megulations, 1799, p. 145. 

1803. “ The emi^loyment of these people 
therefore ... as sehundy is advantageous 
... it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented at the time of general invasion 
and confusion.” — Wellington Desp. (ed. 
1837), ii. 170. 

1812. ‘ ‘ Sehundy, or provincial corps of 

native troops.”— A. Report, 38. 

1861. “Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sehundy Sappers 
were employed cutting a passage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly.” 
— Report of Gapt. Impey^ R.E., in Gawler'‘s 
Sikkim, p. 95. 

Seedy, s. Hind, sldl; Arab. 
Baiyid, ‘ lord ’ (whence the Cid of 
Spanish romantic history), saiyidl, 
* my lord ; ’ and Mahr. siddln. 
Properly an honorific name given in 
Western India to African Mahom- 
medans, of whom many held high 
positions in the service of the kings of 
the Deccan. Of these at least one 
family has survived in princely posi- 
tion to our own day, viz., the Nawab 
of Jangira, near Bombay (see Jun- 
geera). The young heir to this prin- 
cipality, Siddhi Ahmad, after a mino- 
rity of some years, was installed in 
the government in Oct., 1883. 

But the popular application of the 
word in the ports and on the shipping 
of Western India is to negroes in 
general, 

■ c. 1563. “ And among these was an 

Abyssinian (A 5mm) called Cide Meriam, 
a man reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained 500 horse at his own charges, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to quarter^ himself in, or at the least the 
whole of its pergunnas( to de- 

vour.’ VII. X. 8. 

1673. “An Hohsy or African Coffery 
(they being preferred here to chief employ- 
ments, which they enter on by the name of 
Siddies.”— 147. 

„ “He being from a Hohsy Caphir 
made a free Denizen , . . (who only in 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Erizled Woolly-pated Blacks) 


under the known Style of Syddies . . 

Ibid. 168, 

1679. “The protection which the Siddees 
had given to Gingerah against the repeated 
attacks of Sevagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Sevagi at length determined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu- 
trality, by reprisals on their own port.”— 
Orme, Fragments, 78. 

1750-60. “ These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angria and the Siddies or 
Moors.” — Gh'ose, i, 58. 

1759. “The Indian seas having^ been 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the Siddee, who was 
chief of a colony of Coffrees, to be his 
A^niral. It was a colony which, having 
been settled at Dundee-Rajapore, carried 
on a considerable trade there, and had 
likewise many vessels of force.” — Cam- 
bridge s Account of the War, &.O., p. 216. 

1800. “ I asked him what he meant by 

a Siddee. He said a huhshee. This is the 
name by which the Abyssiiiians are dis- 
tinguished in India.” — T. Munro, in Life, 
i. 287. 

1814. “Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob . . . are several Abyssinian 
and Caffree slaves, called by way of cour- 
tesy Seddees or Master.”— Ei)r5i?.s*, Or. Mem., 
iii. 167. 

1832. “ I spoke of a Sindhee ” [Siddhee) 
“or Hahshee, which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo.”— Jicw. 
of Col. Mountain, 121. 

Seemul, Simmul, &c. (sometimes 
we have seen even Symbol, and 
Cymbal), s. Hind, semal and sera- 
I bhal, Tbe (so-called) cotton-tree, 
Bombax Malabar icum, D. C. (N. 0. 
Malvaceae), which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Burma to the Indus and beyond. It 
is often cultivated. ‘ ‘ About March it 
is a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large shovy 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, clus- 
tered on the leafless branches. The 
flower-buds are used as a potherb and 
the gum as amedicine ” {Ptmjah Plants). 
We remember to have seen a giant of 
this species near Kishnagarh, the but- 
tresses of which formed chambers, 12 
or 13 feet long and 7 or 8 wide. The 
silky cotton is only used for stuffing- 
pillows and the like. The wood, 
though wretched in quality for any 
ordinary purpose, lasts under water, 
and is commonly the material for the 
curbs on which wells are built and 
sunk in Upper India. 

Seer, s. Hind, ser; ^\i.setah. One 
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of tlie most generally spread Indian 
denominations of weight, tkougli,^ like 
all Indian measures, varying widely 
in different parts of the country. And 
besides the variations of local $er and 
ser we often find in the same locality 
a pakJcci and a kachcJiJict ser (see Pucka 
and Cutclia) ; a state of things, how- 
ever, which is human, and not Indian 
only. See remarks under Pucka* 

The ser is generally (at least in 
Upper India) equivalent to 80 tolas or 
rupee- weights ; but even this is far 
from universally true. The heaviest 
ser in the Useful Tables (see Thomas’s 
ed. of Prinsep) is that called ‘Uool- 
pahar,” equivalent to 123 tolas, and 
weighing 3 lbs, 1 oz. 6^ dr. avoird. ; the 
lightest is the ser of Malabar and the 
S. Mahratta country, which is little 
more than 8 oz. 

Eegulation VII, of the (xovt. of 
India of 1833 is entitled A Eeg. 
for altering the weight of the new 
Purruckabad Eupee (see Eupee) and 
for assimilating it to the legal cur- 
rency of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies ; for adjusting the weight 
of the Company’s sicca Eupee, and for 
fixing a standard unit of weight for 
JndiaP This is the nearest thing to 
the establishment of standard weights 
that existed up to 1870. The preamble 
says : “ It is further convenient to intro- 
duce the weight of the Furruckabad 
Eupee as the unit of a general system 
of weights for Government transactions 
throughout India.” And Section IV. 
contains the following : 

“ The Tola or sicca weight to be equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
according to the following scale 

8 Butties — 1 Masha = 15 troy grains. 

.12 Mashas = 1 Tola = 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) = 1 Seer = 

2| lbs. troy. 

40 Seers = 1 Mun or Bazar Maund = 
100 lbs. troy.” 

Section VI. of the same Eegulation 
says.:— 

“ The system of weights and measures (?) 
described in Section IV. is to be adopted 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjust- 
ment and verification of all weights for 
government or public i^urposes sent thither 
for examination.” 

But this does not go far in establish- 
ing a standard unit of weight for 
India ; though the weights detailed in 
§ iv. iDecame established for govern- 


ment purposes in the Bengal Pi'esi- 
dency. The seer of this Eegulation 
was thus 14,400 grains troy — lbs. 
troy, 2,057 lbs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of Lord 
Mayo, a strong movement was made 
by able and influential men to intro- 
duce the metrical system, and an Act 
was passed called The Indian Weights 
and Measures Act ” (Act XI. of 1870) 
to pave the way for this. The pre- 
amble declares it expedient to j)rovide 
for the ultimaiteadoj^tion of an uniform 
system of weights and measures 
throughout British India, and the Act 
prescribes certain standards, with 
powers to the Local Governments^ to 
declare the adoption of these. Section 
11. runs : 

Standards. — The primary standard of 
weight shall be called ser, and shall be a 
weight of metal in the possession of the 
Government of India, which weight, when 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
known in Fi'ance as the kilogi-ainme des 
Archives.” 

Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
‘‘ The Indian Weights and Measures of 
Capacity Actf repeats in substance 
the same preamble and prescription of 
standard weight. It is not clear to us 
what the separate object of this second 
Act was. But with the death of Lord 
Mayo the whole scheme fell to the 
ground. 

The ser of these Acts would be =2*2 
lbs. avoirdupois, or 0*143 of a pound 
greater than the 80 tola ser. 

1554. Porto Grande de Bemgala. — ‘ The 
maund {mao) mtli which they weigh all 
merchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer 18| 
ounces; the said maund weighs 46^ ar- 
ratels.” — A. JSFujies, d7. 

1648. “ One Geer weighs 18 peysen . . . 
and makes | pound troy weight.” — Van 
Twist, 62. 

1748. “Enfin on verse sur le tout un 
serre de I’huile.” — Lett. Bdif. xiv. 220. 

Seer-fish, s. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
genus Gyhium. When of the right 
size, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indian sea-fish. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind-fish (q.v.). 

The name is sometimes said to be a 
corruption of slah (qu, Pers. ‘ black ? ’) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, serra. That name 
would appear to belong properly to 
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the '^^ell-known saw-fish {Fristis) — see | 
Flutmii, quoted below; but probably i 
it may have been applied to the fish ' 
now in question, because of the ser- 
rated appearance of the rows of finlets, 
behind the second dorsal and anal fins, 
which are characteristic of the genus 
(see Fajfs Fishes of India, pp. 254- 
2o(>, and plates Iv., Ivi.). 

1554. “E aos Marinheiros hum peixe 
cerra por m^s, a cada hum.” — A, Nunez, 
Livvo dos Fesos, AZ. 

„ “To Lopo Vaaz, Mestre of the 
firearms {espingardes), his pay and pro- 
visions. . . . And for his three workmen, 
at the rate of 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and half a seer fish (peiice serra) each 
monthly, and a maund of firewood each 
monthly. Botelho, Tomho, 235. 

1598. ‘‘There is a fish called Piexe 
Serra, which is cut in round pieces, as we 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very good.” 
— Linschoten, 88 . 

1720. “ Peyxe Serra is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called” etc, (describing the Saw-fish) . . . 
“ But in the Sea of the Islands of Qui- 
rimba off Mozambique) there is a 

different peyxe serra resembling a lar^e 
corvina,;* but much better, and which it is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it^seems 
just like ham.” — Bluteau, Vocdb., vii. 606- 
607. 

1727. “ They have great Plenty of Seer- 
fish, which is as Savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe.”— A. Mam. i. 379. 

1860. “Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the finest by far is the Seir-fisli,t a 
species of Scomber, which is called Tora- 
oiudu by the natives. It is in size and 
form very similar to the salmon, to which 
the flesh of the female fish, notwithstand- 
ing its white colour, bears a very close 
resemblance, both in firmness and flavour,” 
— Temient, Oeylon, i. 205. 

Seerpaw, s. Pep. through Hind. 
sar-o-pd — ‘ cap-a-pie.’ A complete 
suit, presented as a Khilat or dress of 
honour, by the sovereign or his repre- 
sentative (see Killut). 

c. 1666. “He .... commanded, there 
should be given to each of them an embroi- 
der’d Vest, a Turban t, and a Grirdle of Silk 
Embroidery, which is that which the3’' call 
Ser-apah, that is, an Habit from head to 
foot.” — Bernier, E. T., 37. 

1673. “ Sir George Oxendine .... had 
a Collat (see Killut) or Serpaw, a Robe of 
Honour from Head to Boot, offered him 
from the Great Mogul.” — Fryer, 87. 

1715. * ‘ We were met by Padre Stephanus, 


* Corviim. is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
others to fish of the genus Sciaem of more recent 
ichthyologists, 

t “Cj/Mum {ScombeTf Linn.) guttakmP^Ten- 
nent. 


bringing two Seerpaws.’ — In Wheeler, ii. 
245. 

1727. “As soon as he came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a serpaw dr a 
royal Suit to be x^ut upon him,” — A. Sam, 
i. 171. 

1735. ‘ ‘ The last bTabob (Sadatulla) Would 
very seldom suffer any but himself to send 
a Seerpaw ; whereas in February last Sunta 
Sahib, Subder AH Sahib, Jeliare Khan and 
Iniaum Sahib, had all of them taken ixpon 
them to send distinct Seerpaws to the Pre- 
sident.” — In Wheeler, iii. 140. 

1759. “Another deimtation carried six 
costly Seerpaws ; these are garments which 
are presented sometimes by superiors in 
token of x:)rotection, and sometimes^ by in- 
feriors in token. of homage.” — Ome, i. 159. 

Seetulputty, A fine kind of mat 
made especially in Eastern Bengal, 
and used often to sleep on in the hot 
weather. H. sMalpcittl, ‘ cold-slip.’ 
Williamson’s spelling and derivation 
(from an Arab, word impossibly used, 
see Sikligur) are quite erroneous. 

1810. “ A very beautiful species of mat 
' is made .... especially in the ^south- 
eastern districts .... from a kind of 
reedy grass .... These are i>eculiaiiy 
slippery, whence they are designated 
‘ seekul-putty ’ (ic. polished sheets) . . . . 
The principal uses of the ‘ seehul-putty ’ are, 
to be laid under the lower sheet of a bed, 
thereby to keex? the body cool.” — William* 
son, F. M., ii. 41. 

1879. 

In Fallon's Sicty. we find the following 
Hindi’ riddle 

“ Chinl kd piydld tUtd, kol joHd nahin ; 

Mall A hd hag lagd, kol torid nahin; 

Sltal-pdM hichhl, kol sold nahin ; 

Bdj-hansl mUd, kol raid nahliV^ 

Which might be thus rendered : 

“ A china bowl that, broken, none can 
join; 

A flowpy field, whose blossoms none 
purloin ; 

A royal scion slain, and none shall weex) ; 

A sitalpatti spread where none shall 
sleep.” 

The answer is an Egg; the Starry Sky; 
a Snake {Bdj-laml, ‘royal scion,’ is a placa- 
tory name for a snake) ; and the Sea. 

Semball, s. Malay-Javan. Sdmlnl, 
sctmbal, A spiced condiment, the 
curry of the Archipelago. 

1817. “The most common seasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the lomhock {i.e. recl-ioepper) ; tritu- 
rated with salt it is called sambel.” — Rafiies, 
Java, i. 98. 

Sepoy, Seapoy,, s. In Anglo-Indian 
use a native soldier, disciplined and 
dressed in the European style. The 
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word is Pers. si^odM, from sipcth, 

' soldiery, an army ; ’ wMcli J. Oppert 
traces to old Pers, spdcla, 'a soldier’ 
{Le Peuple et la Langue des Mides, 
1879, p. 24). But Shah is a horseman 
in Armenian ; and sound etymologists 
connect siixih with, asp, ‘ a horse,’ 

The word sepoy occurs in S. India 
Before we had troops in Bengal; and 
it was probably adopted from Portu- 
guese use. We have found no English 
example in print older than 1750, but 
probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record of 1747 from Port 
St. David’s is the oldest notice we have 
found in extant MS. 

The original word sipdlil occurs 
frequently in the poems of Amir 
KhusrCl (o. A.D. 1300), bearing always 
probably the sense of a ‘ horse-soldier,’ 
for all the important part of an army 
then consisted of horsemen. See spdlil 
below. 

c. 1300. “Pride had inflated his brain 
with wind, which extinguished the light of 
his intellect, and a few sipahis from Hindu- 
stan, without^ any religion, had supported 
the credit of his authority.” — Amir KJiusru, 
in Elliot, iii. 536. 

1737. “ Elle cona tota a for§a desponivel, 
que eram 1156 soldados pagos em que entra- 
ram 281 chegados na nSo Merces, e 780 
sypaes ou lascarins, recuperon o territo- 
rio.” — Bosquejo das Possessoes Portiiguezas no 
Oriente, d'C., por Joaquim Pedro Celestino 
Soares, lA&hoa, 1851, j). 58. 

^ 1746. “The Enemy, by the best Intel- 
ligence that could be got, and best Judg- 
ment that could be formed, had or would 
have on Shore next Morning, upw'’ards of 
3000 Europeans, with at least 500 Goffrys, 
and a number of Cephoys and Peons.” — 
Ext. of Diary, dc., in App. to A Letter to a 
fropr. of the E. I. Go., London, 1750, p. 94. 

1747. “ At a Council of War held at Port 
St. David the 25th December, 1747. 

Present : — 

Charles Ployer, Esq., Governor. 

George Gibson John HoUond 
J ohn Crompton J ohn Rodolph de Gingens 
William Browm J ohn Dsgate 
Robert Sanderson, 
m ^ 

“ It is further ordered that Captn. Cromp- 
ton keep the Detachment under his Com- 
mand at Cuddalore, in a readiness to march 
to the Choultry over against the Port as 
soon as the Signal shall be made from the 
Place, and then upon his firing two Muskets, 
Boats shall be sent to bring them here, and : 
to leave a Serjeant at Cuddalore Who shall 
conduct his Seapoys to the Garden Guard, 
and the Serjeant shall have a Word by 
which He shall be received at the Garden.” , 
— Original MS. Proceedings (in the India 
Office). 

1752, “ . . , they quitted their entrench- 


ments on the first day of March, 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Europeans ; the front 
consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or thirty French .” — Comiolete 
I Hist, of the War in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

1758. A Tabular Statement {Mappa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows “ Corpo de Sipaes ” with 1162 
“Sipaes promptos.” — Bosquejo, as above. 

„ “A stout body of near 1000 
Sepoys has been raised within these few 
days.” — In Long, 134. 

1763. “ The Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the European manner, 
are called Sepoys.” — Orme, i. 80. 

1770. “England has at present in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahis well 
armed and discixjlined.” — Baynal (tr. 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774. “ Sipai sono H soldati Indiani.” — 
Della Tomha, 297. 

1778. “ La porta del Ponente della cittk 
si custodiva dalli sipais soldati Indiani ra- 
dunati da tutte le tribh, e religioni.”— PVa 
Paolino, Viaggio, 4. 

1780. “ Next morning the sepoy came to 
see me ... I told him that I owed him my 
life .... He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month — and at the 
same time drew out his purse and offered 
me a rupee. This generous behavour, so 
different to what I had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked 
him for his generosity, but I would not take 
his money.” — Hon. J. Lindsay'’ s Imprison- 
ment. Lives of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782. “ As to Europeans who run from 

their national colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have heard 
one of the best officers the Company ever 
had .... say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Seapoys ; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
blacks in spirit.” — Price, Some Observations, 
95-96. 

1789. 

“There was not a captain, nor scarce a 
seapoy, 

But a Prince would depose, or a Bramiii 
destroy.” 

Letter of Simpkin the Second, &c., 8. 

1803. “Our troops behaved admirably; 
the sepoys astonished me.” — Wellington, ii. 
384. 

1827. “He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a distance rising above 
the jungle.” — Sir W. Scott, The Surgeo^i’s 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1836. “The native army of the E. I. 
Company . , . Their formation took place 
in 1757. They are usually called sepoys, 
and are light and short.” — In B. Phillips, A 
Million of Pacts, 718. 

1881.' As early as a.d.* 1592 the chief of 
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Bind had 200 natives dressed and armed 
like Europeans : these were the first 
‘Sepoys.’” — Burtoji's OmnoenSf A Commen- 
tary^ ii. 445. 

The French wite cipaye or cipai : 

1759. “ Ee quinze mille Cipayes dont 

I’arm^e est censee compos^e, j’en compte 
h pen prfes hiait cens sur la route de Pondi- 
chery, charge de sucre et de poivre et autres 
marchandises, quant aux Coulis, ils sont 
tons employes -pour le meme objet.” — Lettei* 
of Lolly to the Governor of Pondicherry m 
Camhridgeh Account ^ p. 150. 

c. 1835-38. 

* ‘ II ne craint ni Kriss ni zagaies, 

II regarde Thonime sans fuir, 

Et rit des balles des cipayes 

Qui rebondissent sur son cuir.” 

Th. Gautier, E Ei^ppopotame. 

Since the conquest of Algeria the 
same word is common in France under 
another form, yiz., spalii. But the 
8paM is a totally different being from 
the sepoy, and is in fact an irregular 
horseman. With the Turks, from whom 
the word is taken, the sydhl was always 
a horseman. 

1554. “Aderant magnis muneribus i^rae- 
positi multi, ^ aderant praetoriani equites 
omnes Sphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Giani- 
zarorum magnus numerus, sed nullus in 
tanto conventu nobilis nisi ex suis virtu- 
tibus et fot tibus factis.” — Busheg, Epistolae, 
i. 99. 

1672. “Mille ou quinze cents spaMs, 

tons bien dquippes et bien montes 

terminoient toute ceste longue, magnifique, 
et pompeuse cavalcade.” — Journal dAnt, 
Galland, i. 142. 

1675. “ The other officers are the sardar, 
who _ commands the Janizaries . . . the 
Spahi Aga, who commands the SpaMes or 
Turkish Horse.” — Wheeler'' s Journal, 348. 

1786. “Bajazet had two years to collect 
his forces ... we may discriminate the 
janizaries ... a national cavalry, the 
SpaMs of modern times.” — Gibbon, ch. Ixv. 

1877. “The regular cavalry was also 
originally composed of tribute children. 
... . The sipaMs acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government.” — 
Finlay, H. of Greece, ed. 1877, v. 37. 

Serai, Serye, s. This word is used 
to represent two oriental words en- 
tirely different. 

a. Hind, from Pers. sard, sardl. 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It was especially used by the 
Tartars when they began to build 
palaces. Hence the name of 

more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Ehans* upon the. Yolga, the ' 


Barra of Chaucer. The Pussians re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
oppressors, but in their language 
has been degraded to mean ‘ a shed.’ 

The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
serail and serraglio. In this form, as P. 
della Yalle lucidly explains below, the 
“striving after meaning” connected 
the word with Itai. serrato, ‘ shut up ’ ; 
and with a word serraglio perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connexion. It is this association that 
has attached the meaning of ‘ women’s 
closed apartments ’ to the word. Barai 
has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ,* consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Eecurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Belve. A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
‘ a Seraggle of blackguards.’ 

1609. “ . . , . by it the great Suray, be- 
sides which are diuers others, both in the city 
and suburbs, wherein diuers neate lodgings 
are to be let, with doores, lockes, and keys 
to each.” — W. Finch, in Purchas, i. 434. 

1614. “This term serraglio, so much 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk’s dwelling .... has been corrupted 
into that form from the word serai, which 
in their language signifies ^ properly ‘ a 
palace ’ . . , . But since this word serai 
resembles serraio, as a Venetian would caU 
it, or seraglio as we say, and seeing thal 
the palace of the Turk is {serrato or) shut 
up all round by a strong wall, and also 
because the women and a great part of the 
courtiers dwell in it barred up and shut in, 
so it may perchance have seemed to some 
to have deserved such a name. And thus 
the real term serai has been converted into 
serraglio.” — P» della Valle, i. 36. 

1615. “Onely from one dayes Journey 

to another the Sophie hath caused to bee 
erected certaine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called caravan- 
sara, or surroyes, for the benefite of 
vanes ” — Be Montfart, 8. 

1616. “In this kingdome there are no 
Innes to entertaine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are faire Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Sarray, not 
inhabited, where any Passenger may haue 
roome freely, but must bring with him his' 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries.” 
— Terry in Purchas, ii. 1475. ■ * • 
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1638. “Whicli being done we departed 
from oiir Serray (or Inne).” — W. Brutonj 
Maid. Y, 49. 

1648. “A great sary or place for housing 
travelling folk.” — Van Twist, 17. 

1782. The stationary tenants of the 
Serauee, many of them women, and some 
of them very pretty, approach^ the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring lan^age 
describe to him the varied excellencies of 
their several lodgings.” — Forster, Journey, 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

1808. ‘‘We had some bread and butter, 
two surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.” — Flphinstone, in Life, i. 183. 

1825. “ The whole piumber of lodgers 

in and about the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scene for Eastern romance would 
such an inn as this afford ! ” — Meher, ii. 122 
(ed. 1844). 

1850. “ He will find that, if we omit 

only three names in the long line of the 
Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; and with the exception of a few 
sarais and bridges, — and these only on 
roads traversed by the imperial camps — he 
will see nothing in which purely selfism con- 
siderations did not i^revail.” — Sir M. M. 
Elliot, Original Preface to Histoy'ians of 
India {Elliot, I., xxiii). ' 

b. A long-necked earthenware (or 
metal) flagon for water; a gogiet 
(q.Y.) This is Arabo-Pers. surdlfi. 

c. 1666. “ . . . . my Navab having 

vouchsafed me a very particular favour, 
which is, that he hath appointed to give me 
every day a new loaf of his house, and a 
Souray of the water of Gawjes . . . Souray 
is that Tin-flagon full of water, -which the 
Servant that marcheth on foot before the 
Gentleman on horseback, carrieth in his 
hand, wrai>t up in a sleeve of red cloath.” — 
Bernier, E. T., 114. 

Serang, s. A native boatswain, or 
chief of a lascar crew ; the skipper of 
a small native vessel. The word is 
Pers. sarhmig, ‘ a commander or over- 
seer.’ In modern Persia it seems to 
be used for a colonel (see Wills, 80). 

1599. “ . . . . there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which were come to Amacao 
from the City of Goa, as occurs every year. 
They are commanded by Captains, with 
Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, and other 
officers, who are Portuguese ; but manned 
by sailors who are Arabs, Turks, Indians, 
and Bengalis, who serve for so much a 
month, and provide themselves under the 
direction and command of a chief of their 
own whom they call the Saranghi, who also 
belongs to one of these nations, whom they 
understand, and recognise and obey, carry- 
ing out the orders that the Portuguese Cap- 
tain, Master, or Pilot may give to the said i 
Saranghi. Viaggi, ii. 206. 


1690. “ Indus quern de hoc Ludo eonsu- 

lui fuit soriba satis peritus ab officio in nave 
su^ dictus le sarS,ng, Anglich gnafjsffinm 
seti ^xr^nn.” — Hyde, Be Ludis Orientt. in 
Syntagma, ii. 264. 

Seraphin, see Xerafin. 

Serendib, n. p. The Arabic form 
of tlie name of Ceylon in the earlier 
middle ages. See under Ceylon. 

Seringapatam, n. p. The city 
which was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ah and his son Tippoo. Written 
Sri'-rahga-^atiana, meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘ Vishnu’s 
Town. ’ But as hotli this and the other 
Srirangam {Seringam town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Oauvery, it is 
possible that ranga stands for Lanha, 
and that the true meaning is ‘ Holy- 
Isle-Town.’ 

Sett, s. Properly (Hind.) ; 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the Ghetti or Shetti of 
the Malabar Coast (see Chetty), the 
different forms being all from the Skt. 
Sreshtha, ‘best, or chief,’ sre&thi, 

‘ the chief of a corporation, a merchant 
or hanker.’ 0, P. Brown entirely 
denies the identity of the S. Indian 
shetti with the Skt. word (see Chetty)* 

1740. “The Sets being all present at 
the Board inform us that last year they dis- 
sented to the employment of Eillick Chund 
(&c.), they being of a different caste ; and 
consequently they could not do business 
with them.” — In Lo7ig, p. 9. 

1757. “To the Seats Mootabray and Eoop- 
chund the Government of Chandunagore 
was indebted a million and a half Eui:)ees.” 
— Orme, ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.}. 

1770. “ As soon as an European arrived 
the Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly supposed, study his cha- 
racter . . . and lend or procure him money 
upon bottomry, or at interest. This in- 
terest, which is usually 9 per cent, at this, 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyks. 

“ These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to thie 
Court ^^—Maynal (tr. 1777), i. 427. 

Note that by Cheylcs the Abbe means 
Setts. 

Settlement, s. In the Land Pe- 
venue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled, when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
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produce the Goyernment has agreed 
with the cultiyators, indiyidually or 
in conimunit^^ for a fixed sum to he 
paid at seyeral periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms^ of 
such an agreement, often involying 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and inquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement, A Permanent Settlement 
is that in which the annual payment 
is fixed in perpetuity. This was in- 
troduced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Proyince. 

Seven Sisters (or Brothers). The 
popular name (in Hind, sat Ihain) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
parts of India, Malacocercus terricohr^ 
Hodgson, ‘ Bengal babbler ’ of Jerdon, 
The latter author gives the native 
name as Seven Brothers, which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribes on ilfy Frontier, The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the quotations. See also J sr- 
don^s Birds (Godwin-Austen’s edition, 
ii. 59). 

1878. “ The Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insects, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas .... sad-coloured birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst theyjhop.” — In My Indian 
Garden, 30-31. 

1883. the Sathhai or ‘'Seven 

Brothers’ . . . are too shrewd and know- 
ing to be made fun of ... . Among them- 
selves they will quarrel by the hour, and 
bandy foul language like fishwives ; but let 

stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms at 
once .... Each Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. 
Here (at Bombay) they are brothers, and in 
Bengal they are sisters ; but everywhere, 
like Wordsworth’s opinionative child, they 
are seven.” — Tribes on My Frontier, 143, 

In China certain birds of starling kind 
are called by the Chinese pa-ko, or ‘‘ Eight 
Brothers,” for a like reason. See Oodin^f- 
wood, Hambies of a Naturalist, 1868, j). 319. 

Severndroog, n. p. A somewkat 
absurd corruption, wHck has been 
applied to two forts of some fame, viz. : 

a. Suvarnadriiga, or Buwmidrugy 
on the west coast about 78 m. below 
Bombay (Lat, 17° 48' N,). It was i 


taken in 1755 by a small naval force 
from Tulaji Angria, of the famous 
piratical family. 

b . Savandritg ; a remarkable double 
hill-fort iiiMj^sore, standing on a two- 
topped bare rock of granite, which 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis's army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12° 55'). 

Seychelle Islands, n. p. A cluster 
of islands in the Indian Ocean, politi- 
cally subordinate to the British Gov- 
ernment of Mauritius, lying between 
3° 40' & 4° 50' S. Lat., and about 950 
sea-miles east of Mombas on the 
E. African coast. ■ There are 29 or^30 
, of the Seychelles proper, of which 
Mahe, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
' by 3 or 4 wide. The principal islands 
are granitic, and rise in the centre 
of avast plateau of coral” of some 120 
m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have been 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portuguese 
nawgators of the 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers {Os sete Irmanos or 
Hermanos) sometimes Seven Sisters 
{Sete Irmanas), whilst in Delisle’s Map 
of Asia (1700) we have both ‘‘ les Sept 
Er^res” and les Sept Soeurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we find 
also on the old maps a group called 
the Ahnir antes, and this group has 
' retained that name to the present day, 

I constituting now an appendage of the 
I Seychelles. 

; The islands remained uninhabited, 

' and apparently unvisited, till near the 
' middle of last century. In 1742 the 
celebrated Mahe do la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the 
islands of this little Archipelago, an 
expedition which was renewed by 
Lazare Picault, the commander of one 
of the two vessels, in 1744, who gave 
to the principal island the name of 
Mahe, and to the group the nfime of 
lies de Bourdonnais, for which lies 
Mahe (which is the name given in the 
Meptune Oriental e of D’Apres deManne- 
ville, 1775),* seems to have been sub- 
stituted. "Whatever may have been La 
Bourdonnais’ ]>lanswith respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-46, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 

* See pp. 29-38, and tke charts. 
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1756 tlie Sieizr Morpliey (Murphy ?), 
commauder of the frigate Le Cerfy 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to take pos- 
session of the Island of Mahe. But 
it seems doubtful if any actual settle- 
ment of the islands by the Brench 
occurred till after 1769. 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to how the group came 
by the name of Seyclielha Islands ; and 
it is one to which no trustworthy 
answer will be easily found in English, 
if at all. Even Erench works of pre- 
tension {e,g, the Eictionnaire de La 
Mousse) are found to state that the 
islands were named after the “Minister 
of Marine, Herault de Sechelles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to establish a Erench settlement there.” 
This is quoted from La B-ousse ; but 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacobin and 
friend of Danton, along with whom he 
perished by the guillotine. There 
never was a Minister of Marine so- 
called ! The name SIchelles first (so 
far as we can learn) appears in the 
Hydrographie Frangaise of Belin, 1767, 
where in a map entitled Carte 
rSduite du Canal de MozamMque the 
islands are given as Les iles Secheyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Fort de Secheyles. In 1767 
also the Chev. de Grenier commanding 
the Ileure du Berger ^ visited the 
Islands, and in his narrative states 
that he had with him the chart of 
Picault, “ envoys par La Bourdonnais 
pour reconnoitre les isles des Sept 
Ereres, lesquelles ont eU depuis nommee 
iles Mahe et ensuite iles Sechelles.” 
We have not been able to learn by 
whom the latter name was given, but 
it was probably by Morphey of the 
Cerf; for among Dalrymple’s Charts 
(pub. 1771), there is a ‘ ^Flan of the ffar>- 
hour adjjacent to Bat Eiver on the Island 
Seychelles, a Plan made in 

1756, puhlished by Beilin.” And 
there can be no doubt that the name was 
bestowed in honour of Moreau de 
Sechelles, who was OonMleur-CenJral 
des Finances m. Exm.oo in 1754- 1756, 
Le., at the very time when Governor 
Magon sent Capt. Morphey to take 
possession. One of the islands again 
is called SilhoueMe, the name of an 
official who had been Commissaire du 
roi pres la Compagnie des Indes, and 
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succeeded Moreau de Sechelles as 
Controller of Einance; and another 
is called apparently after the 

Due de Ohoiseul Praslin who was 
Minister of Marine from 1766 to 
1770, 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it must have been 
between 1769 and 1772. The quotation 
below from the Abbe Eochon shows 
that the islands were not settled when 
he visited them in 1769; whilst that 
from Captain Neale shews ^ that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
It will be seen that both Eochon and 
Neale speak of Mahe as “the island 
! Seychelles, or Secheyles,” as in Belin’s 
chart of 1767. It seems probable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to Erance, must have 
led to the suppression of his name in 
connexion with the group. 

The islands surrendered ^to the 
English Commodore Newcome in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears to be an erroneous English spell- 
ing, now however become established. 
(Eor valuable assistance in the pre- 
ceding article we are indebted to the 
courteous communications of M. James 
Jackson, Librarian of the SociH^ de 
Oeographie at Paris, and of M. G. 
Marcel of the Bibliotheque Rationale. 
And see, besides the works quoted here, 
a paper by M. Elie Piij ot, in UExplora’- 
teur, vol. iii. (1876) pp. 523-526.5 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelles: 

c. 1610. “ Le Eoy (des Maldives) eniioya 
par deux foys vn tr^s expert pilote pour 
aller descouVrir vne certaine isle nommee 
poUoitoys, qui leur est presqueV inconnue 
. . . . Ils disenfc aussi que le diable les y 
tourmentoit visiblement, et que pour l’isle 
elle est fertile en toutes sortes de fruicts, 
et mesme ils ont opinion que ces gros 
Cocos medicinaux qui sont si chers-lSt en 
viennent . ... Elle est sous la hauteur de 
dix degr^^s au delk de la hgne et enuiron six 
vingt Heues des Maldiues . , . (see Coco- 
de-SIer ). — Pyrard de Laval, i. 212. 

1769. ‘‘The principal places, the situa- 
tion of which I determined, are the 
Secheyles islands, the flat of Cpgados, the 
Salha da Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, 
and the Adu isles. The island Secheyles 
has an exceedingly good harbour ..... 
This island is covered with wood to the 
very summit of the mountains .... In 
1769 when I spent a month here in order to 
determine its position with the utmost ex- 
actness, Secheyles and the adjacent isles were 
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inhabited only' by monstrous crocodiles ; but 
a small estabUshment has since been formed 
on it for the cultivation of cloves and nut- 
megs.” — Voyage to Madagascar and the 
U. Indies hy the AhM Rochon^ B. T., Lon- 
don, 1793, p. liii. 

1772. “ The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by the Trench, and has a good 
harbour. ... .1 shall here deliver my 
, opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adja- 
cent islands .... as there are no islands 
to the eastward of them in these latitudes, 
and many to the westward.” — Capt, Nealds 
Passage from BencooUn to the Seychelles 
Islands in the Swift Ch'ah. In Dunnes 
Directory^ ed. 1780, pp. 225, 232. 

Sha, Sail, s. A merchant or banker ; 
often now attached as a surname. It 
is Hind, sdh and sCtlm from Skt. sddlm, 
‘perfect, virtuous, respectable ’ (‘f>rud- 
homme ’). See Soiicar. 

ShabashI interj. ‘Well done!’ 
‘ Bravo ! ’ Pers. Shdh-^hdsh. ‘ Eex 
has 1 

c. 1610. “ Le Roy fit rencontre de moy 
.... me disant vn mot qui est commun 
en toute ITnde, a savoir Sabatz, qui veut 
dire grand mercy, et sert aussi h louer vn 
homme pour quelque chose qu’il a bien 
iaitP—Pyrard de Laval, i. 224. 

Shabunder, s. Pers. Shah-landar^ 
lit. ‘King of the Haven,’ Harbour- 
Master. This was the title of an 
officer at native ports all over the 
Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship masters had to transact. . He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
frequent occurrence in the old nar- 
ratives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xahander ; ours Sha-> 
hinder or Sahuridar, The title is not 
.obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo. 
In the marine Malay States the 
Shdbcmdar was, and probably is, an 
important officer of State. The pas- 
sages from Lane and from Tavernier 
show that the title was not confined to 
seaports. At Aleppo Thevenot (1663) 
calls the corresponding official, perhaps 
byamistake, ^Scheik Bandar ’ ( Voyages^ 
iii. 121). 

c. 1350._ “The chief of all the Musul- 
mans in this city {Kaulam or Quilon, q.v.) 
is Mahommed Shahhandar.” — IbnBat.. iv. 
100 . 


* “ At pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, 
Si recte facies.”-— if or. JBp., I. i. 


c. 1539. “This King (of the Batas) 
understanding that I had brought him a 
Letter and a Present from the Captain of 
Malaca, caused me to be entertained by the 
Xabandar, who is he that with absolute 
Power governs all the affairs of the Army.” 
— Pinto (orig. cap. xv.) in Cogards Tra7isl,i 

p. 18. 

1552. “And he who most insisted on 
this was a Moor, Xahandar of the Guza- 
rates ” (at Malacca). — Castanheda, ii. 359. 

1553. “A Moorish lord called Sabayo 
.... as soon as he knew that our ships 
belonged to the people of these parts of 
Christendom, desiring to ha ve_ confirmation 
on the matter, sent for a certain Polish Jew 
who was in his service as Shahandar (Xa- 
handar)^ and asked him if he knew of what 
nation were the peoj)le who came in these 
ships . . . — Bm'ros, I. iv. 11. 

1561. . a boatman, who, however, 

called himself Xabandar.”— Pon’ea, Lendas. 
ii. 80. 

1599. “ The Sahandar tooke off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of white linnen about my 
head, . , — J. Da vis, in Purchas, i. 12. 

1606. “Then came the Sahendor with 
light, and brought the Generali to his 
house.”— Voyage, E. (4). 

1610. “ The Sahander and the Governor 
of Mancock (a place scituated by the River) 
. . . .” — Peter Willianison Flons^ in Pwr- 
chas, i. 322. 

c. 1650. “Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ’d most remarkable, was, that 
I found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice’s, the 
other the Sha-Bander’s, or Provost of the 
Merchants.”-irwcrn'ier, E. T., Pt. II., 
136. 

1673. “ The Shawhunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he i)ays the King yearly 22,000 
ThomandsP — Fryer, 222. 

1688. “When we arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before the Shahander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City . . . — Danmier. 

i. 502. 

1711. “ The Duties the Honourable 
Company require to be paid here on Goods 
are not above one fifth Part of what 
is i^aid to the Shahander or Custom- 
Master.” — Lockyer, 223. 

1726. Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
the Sjahhandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 

1759. “ I have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him* to 
throw up his post of Shahhunder Broga.” 
— W, Hastings to the Chief at Dacca, in 
Van Sittart, i. 5. 

1795. “ The descendant of a Portuguese 
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family, named Jannsee, whose origin was 
very low, . . . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawhunder, or intendantg 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus-" 
toms .” — JSyfmSj p. 160. 

1837. “The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockee, the Shahhendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah . . . — Lane^s 

Mod. Egyptians^ ed. 1837, i. 157* 

Sliaddoek, s. This name jDroperly 
belongs to the West Indies, having 
been given, according to Grainger, 
from that of the Englishman who first 
brought the fruit thither from the 
East, and who was, according to 
Crawfurd, an interloper captain, who 
traded to the Archipelago about the 
time of the Eevolution, and is men- 
tioned by his contemporary Dampier. 
The fruit is the same as the Pommelo, 
q.v. And the name appears from a 
modern quotation below to be now 
occasionally used in India. 

1764. 

“Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit . . — Grainger i Bk. I. 

1878. . the splendid Shaddock 

that, weary of ripening, lays itself upon 
the ground and swells at ease . . — In 

My Indian Garden, 50. 

Shade (Table-shade, Wall-shade), 
s. A glass guard to protect a candle 
or simple oil-lamp from the wind. 
The oldest form, in use at the begin- 
ning of this century, was a tall glass 
cylinder which stood on the table, the 
candlestick and candle being placed 
bodily within it. In later days the 
universal form has been that of an in- 
verted dome fitting into the candle- 
stick, which has an annular socket to 
receive it. The tvallshade is a bracket 
attached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. 

In the wine-drinking days of the 
earlier part of this century it was 
sometimes the subject of a challenge, 
or forfeit, for a man to empty a waU- 
shade filled with claret. 

The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain’s out- 
fit when taking the field in last 
century : 

1780. “ Borrowed last Month by a Per- 

son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Shades. Who- 
ever will return the same- will receive a 


reward of 40 Sicca EMpees.*— N.B. The 
Shades have private marks.” — 

Bengal Gazette, April 8th. 

1789. “ His tent is furnished with a 

good large bed, mattress, pillow, &c., a few 
camp-stools or chairs, a folding table, a 
X^air of shades for his candles, six or seven 
trunks with table equipage, his stock of 
linen (at least 24 shirts ] ; some dozens of 
wine, brandy, and gin ; tea, sugar, and 
biscuit ; and a hamper of live ]3oultry and 
his milch-goat.” — Munro's Narrative, 186. 

1817. ‘ ‘ I am now finishing this letter by 

candle-light, with the help of a handker- 
chief tied over the shade.” — T. Munro, in 
lAfe, i. 511. 

Shagreen, s. This English word, 
— ^French chagrin; Ital. zigrino ; Mid. 
High Ger. Zage7% — comes from the 
Pers. say/in, Turk, saghrl, meaning pro- 
perly the croupe or quarter of a horse, 
from which the peculiar granulated 
leather, also called s'aghri in the East, 
was originally made. Diez, considers 
the Erench (and English adopted) 
chagrin in the sense of vexation to be 
the same word, as certain hard skins 
prepared in this way were used as filOs, 
and hence the word is used figuratively 
for gnawing vexation, as (he states) 
the Italian lima also is {Etym. Worter” 
huch, ed. 1861, ii. 240). might 
have added the figurative origin of 
tribulation. 

1663. “ . . . h Alep . . on y travaille 
aussi bien qu’h Damas le sagri, qui est ce 
qu’on appelle chagrin en Prance, mais I’on 
en fait une bien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. . . . Le sagri se fait de croupe 
d’^ne,” etc. — Thevemt, Voyages, iii. 115- 
116. 

1862. “Saghree, or Keenioohht, Horse 
or Ass-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Itep07% App. 
ccxx. 

Shaitan. Ar. The Evil One ,* Satan. 
Shaitan ha hhal, ‘ Brother of the Arch- 
Enemy,’ was a title given to Sir 
Charles Napier hy the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the East. 
In the romance of Goeur de Lion, when 
Eichard entertains a deputation of 
Saracens hy serving at table the head 
of one of their brethren, we are told ; 

“ Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir ; 

They saide : ‘ This is the Derelys hvthii*. 

That sles our men, and thus hem eetes . 

1863. “Not many years ago, an eccen- 
tric gentleman "wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there, were found certain mysterious foot- 
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steps, more than 30 or 40 paces asunder, 
which the natives alleged to he Shaitan’s. 
The writer at the same time offered, if 
Government would give him leave of 
absence for a certain period, etc., to go and 
trace the author of these mysterious ves- 
tiges, and thus this strange creature would 
be discovered without any expense to Go- 
vernment. The notion of catching Shaitan 
without any expense to Government was a 
sublime piece of Anglo-Indian tact, but the 
offer was not accepted.” — Notes to Friar 
Jordanus, 37. 

Shake, Shako, Sheila, Salk, &c., 
s. We haye a little doubt as to the 
identity of all these words; the two 
latter occur in old works as names of 
cotton stuffs ; the first two (Shakespear 
and Eallon give sdlu) are names in 
familiar use for a soft twilled cotton 
stuff, of a Turkey-red colour, some- 
what resembling what we call, by what 
we had judged to he a modification of 
the word, shaloon. 

But w6 find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to a 
corruption of (7/? which gave its 
name to certain stuffs, apparently bed- 
coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Ghaucer : 

^‘With shetes and 'with Chalons faire 
yspredde.” — The Bevds Tale. 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
Monasticon, . aut pannos pictos 

qui vocantur chalons loco lectisterniV^ 
See also in Liter Allius : 

“La charge de chalonns et draps de 
Eeynes . . p. 225. 

Also at p. 231, 

c.^ 1343. “ I went then to Shdliydt (near 
Calicut — see Chale), a very pretty to'wn, 
where they make the stufe (qu. shali?) 
that bear its name.” — Ibn Bat. iv. 109, 

c. 1750-60. . a large investment of 

piece-goods, especially of the coarse ones, 
Byrampauts, chelloes and others, for the 
Guinea market. ”~-6rrose, i. 99. 

1813. “Eed Shelias or Salloes. . • 
Milburne, i. 124, 

In the following the word seems 
used by mistake for saree, q.Y. : 

1809. The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalie to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is some- 
times thrown over the head as a veil.”— 
Maria Graham, 3. 

Shama, s. H. sJidmd. A favourite 
song-bird and cage-bird, Kitta cincla 


macTurd, Gmel. “ In confinement it 
imitates the notes of other birds, and 
I of various animals, with ease and 
accuracy.’^ {Ter don). 

The long tail seems to indicate the 
identity of this bird rather than the 
maina ^(see Myna) vuth that described 
by Aelian. 

c. A.D. 250. “ There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a starling. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more loqua- 
cious and clever than a parrot. But it 
does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucephala and thereabouts . . . , call 
the bird KepKmv (‘ Taily ’) ; and the name 
arose from the fact that the bird twitches 
his tail Just like a wagtail.” — Aelian de 
Nat. Anim. xvi. 3. 

Shaman, Shamanism, s. ^ These 
terms are applied in modern times to 
superstitions of the kind that connects 
itself with exorcism and ‘ ‘ devil- 
dancing ” as their most prominent 
characteristic, and which are found to 
prevail with wonderful identity of cir- 
cumstance among non- Caucasian races 
over parts of the earth most remote 
from on© another; not only among 
the vast variety of Indo-Chinese tribes 
but among tbe Dravidian tribes of 
India, the Yeddahs of Ceylon, the 
races of Siberia, and the red nations 
of IST. and S, America. “Hinduism 
has assimilated these ‘ prior supersti- 
tions of the sons of Tur,’ as Mr. Hodg- 
son calls them, in the form of Tan- 
trika mysteries, whilst, in the wild per- 
formance of the Dancing Dervishes at 
Constantinople, we see, perhaps, again, 
the infection of Tnranian blood break- 
ing out from the very heart of Mussul- 
man orthodoxy (see Notes to Marco 
Po?o, Bk. ii., ch. 50). 

The characteristic of Shamanism is 
the existence of certain soothsayers 
or medicine-men, who profess a special 
art of dealing with the mischievous 
spirits who are supposed to produce 
illness and other calamities, and who 
invoke these spirits and ascertain the 
means of appeasing them, in trance 
produced by fantastic ceremonies and 
convulsive dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term is 
the title of the spirit-conjuror in the 
Tunguz language, which is shaman, 
in that of the Manchus becoming 
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samaw, pi. samasa. But tlien iu 
OMnese 81m~mdn or Bhi-mdn is used 
for a BiiddMst ascetic, and this would 
seem to be taken from the Skt. 
sramana, Pali samana. Whether the 
Tunguz word is in any way connected 
with this or adopted from it, is a 
doubtful question. W. Schott, who 
has treated the matter elaborately,* 
finds it difficult to suppose any con- 
nexion W'e, however, give a few 
quotations relating to the two words 
in one series. In the first two the 
reference is undoubtedly to Buddhist 
ascetics. 

C. B.C. 320. Tous 5t' Sapjxavay, Tou^r 
ePTtfxordrovs ‘YXo^Cov? rfii^arlv ovoixa^ecrOai, ^wj^rasr 
ev rats uAats affb (fivWiop Kal KapirSyp aypCojVj 
eaBrira^ S'ex^tv arro c^AoiOip SevSpeioiv, a.<^poBt.<rL(ov 

xwpt? KoX olvov,^‘> — Prom Megasthenes, in 
Strabo^ xv. 

c. 712. “All the Samanfs assembled 
and sent a message to Bajhra, saying, “We 
are ndsik devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood .” — Qhach J7a?na, in i. 158. 

1829. is the Mongol name of 

the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, .who before 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the office of Sacrificer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 
Tunguzes, Manjus, and other Asiatic tribes 
... In Burope they are known by the 
Tunguz name schaman ,* among the Manjus 
as saman, and among the Tibet^s as 
Hlaha» The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Boh or B'oghe, i.e. 
‘ Sorcerer,’ ‘ Wizard,’ and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Udu-^ 
guTiF — J. J. Bckmidt, I^otes to Sa7iang 
Betsen, p. 416. 

1871. “Among Siberian tribes, the 
shamans select children liable to convul- 
sions as suitable to be brought up to the 
pfession, which is apt to become here- 
itary with the ex^ileptic tendencies it 
belongs to.” — Tylor. Brimitivc GuUmx, ii. 
121 . 

Sliambogue, s. ^ Cauar. sJidna-- or 
sSna-hhoga, A village clerk or ac- 
countant. 

1801. “When the whole Kist is col- 
lected, the shanbogue and potail carry it 
to the teshildar’s cutcherry .”— MwirOj in 
Bife, i. 316. 

Sliaineeaiia, Semianna, s. Pers, 
shamiyana or Hhdrrdydna, an awning 
or flat tent-roof without sides ; some- 
times pitched like a porch before a 
large tent ; often used by civil officers, 

Xj'her dm Loppdsinn des Wortes Sclianiane und, 
ilhcT dm tungusischoi Sehanianen-C?tt^f'2is am Hofe 
der Mandju Kaisem. Berlin Akad., 1S42. 


when on tour, to hold their court or 
office proceedings coram pqpw?o, and in 
a manner generally accessible. 

c. 1590. “ The Shamyanah-awning is 

made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards square. ” — Ain, 54. 

1616. . there is erected a throne 

f cure foote from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backe whereof, to the x^lace 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
] 3 aoes long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or Cano- 
pies of Cloth of G-old, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
so covered.” — Bii* T, Boe, in Burchas, i. 

1814. “I had seldom occasion to look 
out for gardens or pleasure grounds^ to pitch 
my tent or erect my Summiniana, or 
Shamyana, the whole country being gene- 
rally a garden.” — Forhes^ Or. Mern., ii. 
455. 

1857. “At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives ‘ Shameanahs ’ ” — 
Mark Thornhill, Personal AdventiLves^ &c. 
in the Mutiny, 1884, p. 14. 

' Shampoo, v. To knead and press 
the muscles with the view of relieving 
fatigue, &o. The word has now long 
been familiarly used in England. The 
Hind, verb ' is clidm/pnd, from the im- 
perative of which, chdmTO, this is 
most probably a corruption, as in the 
case of bunow, puckerow; &c. 

The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 
bloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.*’ 
In PwrcAas, ii. 1475. 

The process was familiar to the 
Eomans under the empire, whose 
slaves employed in this way were 
styled tractatoT audi tractatrix. But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748. “ Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which 1 had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which I paid but a 
trifle. However, had I not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different instru- 
ments. ...” (The account is good, hut too 
long for extract.) — A Voyage to the JEJ, 
Indies in 1747 and 1748, London, 1762, j). 
226. 
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. 1750'-60. “The practice of champing, 
which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans , . 
—Grose, i. 113* 

This writer quotes Martial, iii. Ep, 82, 
and Seneca, Epist. 66, to show that the 
practice was known in ancient E-ome. 

1800. *“The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour.”— JBea^so3^, War with 
Tippoo, p. 159. 

c. 1810, “Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or champ ooed them if they were 
restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.” — Sherwood, 
AutoUog,, 410. 

, 1810. “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from shampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
I have repeatedly been restored surprisingly 
from severe fatigue . . — WilUainson, V. 

if.,ii. 198. 

1813, “ There is sometimes a voluptuous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness in 
nature, an indescribable^ softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent "of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensualists.” 
—Forhes, Or, Mem. i., 35. 

Shan, n.p. The name which we 
have learned from the Burmese to 
apply to the people who call themselves 
the great Tai, kindred to the Siamese, 
and occupyinfj extensive tracts in 
Indo-China, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Portuguese, and some of the 
early E. 0. missionaries, as Laos 
(q.v.) ; but we mow give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole z'ace. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
did call themselves — see De la Lou- 
b^re, who is very accurate) Tai-Noe or 
‘ Little T^ai,’ whilst they applied the 
term T ai- Tai, or ‘ Great T’ai,’ to their 
northern kindred or some part of 
these; * sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai’-gilt, or the ‘ T’ai left behind.’ 
The T’ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-Ohina, and innumerable petty 
Shan states exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 


On the probable indication of Great and Little 
used in this fashion, - see remarks in notes on 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 


powerful neighbours. Thej^ are found 
from the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Yalley, in the vicinity of xlssam, to the 
borders of Gamboja ; and in nearly all 
we find, to a degree unusual in the case 
of populations politically^ so segre- 
gated, a certain homogeneity in lan- 
guage, civilization, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to point to 
their former union in considerable 
states. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Aliam, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirate and sibilant, the name, Just 
used, of the province itself . The most 
extensive and central Shan state, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mung- iff and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto- classical name of Kau- 
mmbi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by a 
usual process into Ko-8han-‘pgi and 
interpreted to mean ‘ Nine-Shan- 
States.’ Eurther south were those T’ai 
states which have usually been called 
Laos, and which formed several con- 
siderable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 
of tneir capitals were visited and their 
ruin# described by the late Prancis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller states of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran- 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-Ohina which extends 
from Siam north to Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shan Dictionary (Eangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahoms, whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Man, or Kausambi), the 
Shan {Proper, or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose peculiar ortho- 
graphy the name, though pronounced 
Shan, is written rham. We have not 
met with its use in English prior to the 
Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. It 
appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose papers were only published 
many .years afterwards in various 
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periodicals difEcult to meet witli. It 
was not tiir the Burmese war of 
1824-26, and the active investigation 
of onr eastern frontier which followed, 
that the name became popularly known 
in British India. The best notice of 
the Shans that we are acquainted with 
is a scarce pamphlet by Mr. ISTey Elias, 
printed by the Foreign Dept, of Cal- 
outta in 1876 [Introd, Sketch of the Hist, 
of the Shans, &c.). 

Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the form 
Sam by the Assamese, and the Kak- 
hyens ; the Siamese themselves have 
an obsolete Siem (written Sieyam) for 
themselves, and Sieng (Sieyang) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi- 
dently the Sien, which the Chinese 
used in the compound Sien-lo (for 
Siam, — see Marco Po?o, 2nd ed. Bk. 
III. ch. 7, note 3), and from which we 
got, probably through a Malay medium, 
our Siam (q-v.). The Burmese distin- 
guish the Siamese Shans as Yudta (see 
Judea) Shans, a term perhaiDS some- 
times including Siam itself. 

Symes gives this (through Araka- 
nese corrui^tion) as ‘ Yoodra-Shaan,’ 
and he also (no doubt improperly) calls 
the Manipur people ‘ Oassay Shaan ’ 
(see Cassay). 

1795. “ These events did not deter 

Shanbuan from pursuing his favourite 
scheme of conquest to the westward. The 
fertile plains and populous towns of Munni- 
poora and the Cassay Shaan, attracted his 
ambition.” — Si/mes, p. 77. 

,, “Zemee (see Jangomay), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
Shaan to the eastward,' were tributary, 
and governed by Chobwas, who annually 
paid homage to the Birman king.” — Id., 
102 . 

,, “ Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 

prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states. ” — Id. p. 274. 

C.1S18. “. . . They were assisted by many 
of the .^a.5od(seeChohwainSuppt.) or petty 
princes of the Sciam, subject to the Burmese, 
who, wearied by the oppressions and exactions 
of the Burxnese Mandarins and generals, 
had revolted, and made common cause with 

the enemies of their cruel masters 

The war which the Burmese had to sux)- 
port with these enemies was long and dis- 
astrous .... instead of overcoming the 
Sciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories .... and saw their princes 
range themselves .... under the protec- 
tion of the King of Siam.” — Sangermano, 

: p. 57. 


1861. 

“ Fie, fie ! Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shams 
With, branches to' Bam- you, and end in 
A-smoke.”* 

Ode on the proposed Yunnan JRaihvay. 

Sliaubaff, Sitiabaif, &c., s. Pers. 
shmibdft. A stuft* often mentioned in 
the early narratives as an export from 
Bengal and other parts of India. 
Perhaps, indeed, these names indicate 
two dBSerent stuffs, but we do not 
know what they were, except that (as 
mentioned below) the sinahaff was a 
fine white stuff. Sinabaff is not in 
Yiillers’s Lexicon. Shmahaf is; and 
is explained as genus pmini grossioris, 
sic descripta, (EJI,): 

“Avery coarse and cheap stuff which 
they make for the sleeves of kahas {sm 
Cabaya) for sale.” — Bahdr-i-'^Ajam. 

But this cannot have been the 
character of the stuffs sent hy Sultan 
Mahommed Tughlak (as in the first 
quotation) to the Emperor of China. 

1343. “ When the aforesaid present 

came to the Sultan of India (from the Emp. 
of China) .... in return for this present 
he sent another of greater value. . . . 100 

ipieces of shirinhaf, and 500 |)kces of 
shanhaf.”-— 1671 Bat., iv. 3. 

1498. “The overseer of the Treasury 
came next day to the Captain- Major, and 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
beyramies, and other 20 large white stuffs, 
very fine, which were named sinabafos 
, , . — Gorrea, E.T. by Ld. Stanley , 197. 

1510. “One of the' Persians said: ‘Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.’ I 
answered, ‘Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine sinabaph’ (which were pieces of 
cloth we carried).” — Varthema, 269. 

1516. “The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinahaffo was worth two 
ducats.”— jBa;?’6o6*c!;, 179. 

Sbaster, S. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hinclas. From 
Skt, sdsfra, ‘ a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612. . They have many books 

in their Latin .... Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies; eighteen 
which they call Parana, which are the 
limbs.”— Y., vi. 3. 

1630. . The Banians deliver that 

this book, by them called the Shaster, or 

* BJiamo and Esmoh were names constantly re- 
curring in the late 'Captain Spry’s railway pro- 
jects. 
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tlie Book of tlieir written word, consisted 
of these three tracts.” — LorcPs Display^ ch, 
viii. 

1651, In MogeHus, the word is every- 
where misprinted lastra. 

1717. “The six Sastrangol contain all 
the Points and different Ceremonies in 
Worship ... — JPhillips^s Acc. 40, 

1765. “. , . . at the capture of 
A.D. 1756, 1 lost many curious Gentoo manu- 
scripts, and among them two very correct and 
valuable copies of the Gentoo Shastah.” — 
J, Z, Holwetl, Interesting Hist, Events, &c., 
2d ed., 1766, i. a 

■ 1770. “The Shastah is looked upon by 
some as a commentary on the vedain, and 
by others as an original work.” — Baynal (tr, 
1777), i. 50. 

1776. “The occupation of the Bramin 
should be to read the Beids, and other 
Shasters.”— Gentoo Code, 39, 

Shawl, s. Pers. and Hind. sTidl, 
also dosliala, ‘ a pair of shawls.’ The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. davala, ‘ variegated.’ 

Sit Greorge Birdwood tells us he has 
found among the old India records 
“Garmania shells” and “Oarmania 
shawools,” meaning apparently .STer- 
mdn sliarvis. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. 

In Meninski (published 1680) sMl is 
defined in a way that shows the humble 
sense of the word originally : 

“Panni vilioresqui partim albi, partim 
cineritii, partim nigri esse soient ex lana et 
pilis caprinis ; hujusmodi pannum seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Bervisii. .... . 
instar stolae ant pallii.” To this he adds, 
“Datur etiain sericea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multitil, sive simplicis sive 
duplicati.” Por this the 2d edition, a cen- 
tury later, substitutes: “ Shdl4Eindl ” (In- 
dian shawl). “Tela sericea subtilissima ex 
India adferri solita.” 

c. 1590. “ In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time .... His Majesty encourages 
in every possible way the {shdUhdfi) manu- 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lahdr 
also there are more than 1000 workshoi^s.” 
—Ain, 92. 

c. 1665. “Ils mettent sur eux a toute 
saison, lorsqu’ils sortent, une Chal, quiest 
une maniere de toilette d’une laine trSs-fine 

ui se fait aCachmir, Ges Chals ont environ 

eux aunes ^ de long sur une de large. On 
les achete vingt-cinq ou trente dens si elles 
sont fines. II y en a meme qui content cin- 
quante <^cus, mais ce sont les trfes-fines.” — 
Thevenot, v. 110. 

c. 1666. “Ces chales sont certaines 
infeces d’^toffe d’une aulne* et denxie de 

* The old Paris aune was nearly 47 inches 
English, 


long, et d’une de large ou environ, qui sont 
brod^es aux deux bouts d’une esp^ce de 
broderie, faite au metier, d’un pied ou en- 
viron de large . . . . J’en ai vu de ceux 
que les Omrahs font faire expres, qui cou- 
toient jusqu’^ cent ciiiquante Boupies ; des 
autres qui sont de cette laine du pays, 
je n’en ai pas vu qui passaient 50 Boupies.” 
— Bernier, ii. 280-281. 

1717. ^ . . Con tiitto ci5 preziosissime 

nobilissime e senza comparazione magnifielie 
sono le tele che si cliiamano Scial, si nella 
lingua Hindustaiia, come ancora nella 
lingua Persiana. Tali scial altro non sono, 
che alcuni manti, che si posano sulla testa, 
e facendo da man destra, e da man sinistra 
scendere le due meta, con queste si cinge 
... .” — MB, EarraUve of Padre Ip, Be- 
sideri, . • 

1727. “ When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads.”— il. Ham. ii. 50. 

c. 1760. ‘ ‘ Some Shawls are manufactured 
there .... Those coming from the pro- 
vince of Oachemire on the borders of Tar- 
tary, being made of a peculiar kind of 
silky hair, that produces from the loom a 
cloth beautifully bordered at both ends, with 
a narrow flowered selvage, about two yards 
and a half long, and a yard and a half wide 
.... and according to the price, which is 
from^ ten pounds and upwards to fifteen 
shillings, join, to exquisite fineness, a sub- 
stance that renders them extremely warm, 
and so pliant that the 'fine ones are easily 
drawn through a common ring on the 
finger.” — Grose, i. 118. 

1781. Sonnerat writes ehalles. He 
says : “ Ces dtoffes (faites avec la laine des 
moutons de Tibet) surpassent nos plus 
belles soieries en finesse.” — Voyage, i. 52. 

It seems from these extracts that the 
large and costly shawl, woven in 
figures over its whole surface, is a 
modern article. ^The old shawl, we see, 
was from 6 to '8 feet long, by about 
half that width ; and it was most com- 
monly white, with only a border of 
figured weaving at each end. In fact 
what is now called a Raiupoor 
Chtldder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

Sheeahy SMa, s. Avahf sJif a, le, 
‘ sect.’ A follower (more properly the 
followers collectively) of the Mahom- 
medan ‘sect,’ or sects rather, which 
specially venerate ’AH, and regard 
the Imams, his descendants, as the 
true successors to the Caliphate. The 
Persians (since the accession of the 
* Sophy’ dynasty, q.v.) are Shfas, and 
a good many of the Moslem in India. 

The sects which have followed more 
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or less secret doctrines, and tlie venera- 
tion of liereditary quasi- divine lieads, 
such, as the Karmathites and Ismael- 
ites of Musulman history, and the 
modern Bohras and “Mulahis,’’ may 
generally be regarded as SM\c. 

c. 1309. . dont eiicore il est ainsi, 

que tuit cil qui croient en la loy Haali 
dient que cil qui croient en la loy Mahoni- 
met sont mescreant ; et aussi tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Malionimet dient que tuit 
cil qui croient en la loy Haali sont mescrd- 
ant.'^’—JomviUef 252. 

1553. “ Among the Moors have always 

been controversies . . . which of those four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc- 
cessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Homar, and Otthoman, 
the Persians (Parseos) favoured Alle, and 
held the others for usurpers, and as holding 
it against the testament of Mahamed .... 
to the last this schism has endured bet%veen 
the Arabians and the Persians. The latter 
took the appellation Xia, as much as to 
sajr ‘Union of one Body,’ and the Arabs 
call them in reproach Baffady^^ as much as 
to say ‘People astray from the Path,’ 
whilst they call themselves Quny, which is 
the contrary.” — Barros^ II. x. 6. 

1620. “The Sonnite adherents of tradi- 
tion, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an in- 
finite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually possess it. The Per- 
sians and their adherents who are called 
Shias (Sciai), i.e., ‘ Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the primacy 
of those who have only claimed it (without 
possessing it), and obstinately contend that 
it belongs to the family of All alone.” — P. 
della Yalki ii. 75. 

1626. “ He is by Beligion a Mahumetan, 
discended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, are dis- 
tinguished in their Sectes by tearmes of 
Seaw and Bunnee.''^ — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 
995. 

1653. “Les Persans et Heselbaches se 
disent Schai .... si les Ottomans estoient 
Schais, on de la Secte de Haiy, les Persans 
se feroient Sonnis qui est la Secte des 
Ottomans .” — De la Boullaycdc-'Govz, ed. 
1657, 106. 

1673. “His Substitute here- is a Chias 
Moor.” — Fryer, 29. 

1798. ‘ ‘ In contradistinction to the Soonis, 
who in their prayers cross their hands on the 
lower part of the breast, the Schiahs drop 
their arms in straight lines.” — G. Forster, 
Travels, ii. 129. 

1805. “The word Sh’eeah, or Sheeut, 
properly signifies a trooj) or sect, .... but 
has become the distinctive ajppellation of 
the_ followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that he ^vas the first legitimate 
Khuleefah, or successor to Moohummad,” 
— Baillie, Digest of Mali. Laic, II. xii. 


* BdfiiU, a heretic (lit. ‘deserter’). 


Sheermaul, s. Pers. Hind, shlrmal, 
a cake made with flour, milk and 
leaven; a sort of 5n'oc7ie. 

Sherbet, s. Though this word is 
used in India by natives in its native 
(Arab, and Pers.) ioimsharhat * (= ‘ a 
draught,*) it is not a word now in 
Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic word 
seems to have entered Europe by seve- 
ral different doors. Thus in Italian 
and Erench we have sorhetto and sorbet, 
which probably came direct from the 
Levantine or Turkish form shurbat or 
shorbat; in Sp. and Port, we have 
' xarabe, axarahe (ash-shardh, the stand- 
ard Ar. shardb, ‘ wine or any bever- 
age,*) and xarope, and from these 
forms probably Ital. sciroppo, siroppo, 
with old Erench ysserop and mod. 
Erench strop; also English syrup, 
and, more directl}'" from the Spanish, 
shrub. Modern Span, again gets,^ by 
reflexion from Erench or Italian, 
sorbete and strop (see Dozp, 17, and 
Marcel Devic, s.v. sirop). Our sher- 
bet looks as if it had been imported 
direct from the Levant. The form 
shrcib is ai>plied in India to all wines 
and sjunts and prepared drinks, e,(j. 
Po7't-shraub^8herry-shrauh, Lall-shrauh 
(q.v.), Bi'andy-shrctuh , Beer-shraub. 

c. 1334. “. . . They bring cups of gold, 

I silver, and glass, filled with sugar candy - 
water; i.e., syi'up diluted with water. 
They call this beverage sherbet” {ash- 
shurbat), — Ibn Bat. iii. 124. 

1554. “. . . potio est gratissima prae- 

; sertim ubi multa nive, quae Gonstantino- 
poli nullo temi>ore deficit, fuerit I’efrige- 
rata, Arab Sorbet vocant, hoc est, potionem 
Arabicam.” — Busbeq. Ep. i. (p. 92). 

1578. “The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.” — Acosta, 67. 

1611. “ In Persia there is much^ good 
wine of grapes which is called Xarab in the 
language of the country.” — Teix&ira, i. 16, 

c. 1630. “Their liquour may perhaps 
better delight you ; ’tis faire water, su^ar, 
rose-water, and ju^j-ce of Lemons mixt, 
call’d Sherbets or Zerbets, wholsome and 
potable.” — Bir T. DerbeH, ed. 1638, jj. 241. 

1682. “The Moores .... dranke a 
little milk and w’ater, but not a drop of 
wine ; they also dranke a little sorbet, and 
jacolatV — Fvelynk Diary, 24th Jan. 

1827- “On one occasion, before Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited the Loc- 


* 111 both iVTitten alike, hut the final t in Arabic 
is generally silent, giving sharha, in Persian slmrhat. 
So we get minaret from Pers. and Turk, munamt, 
in Arab, (and in India) mundra. 
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tor, and partook of Ms sherbet, which he 
preferred to his own, perhaps because a few 
glasses of rum or brandy were usually 
added to enrich the compound.” — Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 

1837. “ The Egyptians have various 

kinds of sherbets. . . The most common 
kind (called simply shurbat or shurbat 
sooJc'kcir . . .) is merely sugar and water 
. . . lemonade {leg'inoondteh, or sharab eU 
Jeimiouii) is another.” — Lane, Modern RgyP" 
tians, ed. 1837, i. 206. 

1863. “The Estate overseer usually 
gave a dance to the people, when the most 
dissolute of both sexes were sure to be pre- 
sent, and to indulge too freely in the shrub 
made for the occasion.” — Waddell, 29 Years 
in the W, Indies, 17. 

Sliereef, s. Arab, sharlf, noble. A 
dignitary descended from Mahommed. 

•1498. “The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
creligo''' (i.e. clerigo), — Roteiro, 2d ed. 30. 

Sheristadar, s. The head ministe- 
rial officer of a court, whose duty it is 
to receive plaints, and see that they 
are in i3ro2:)er form, and duly stamped; 
and generally to attend to routine 
business. Proj^erly Hind. Pers. from 
sar-risMd-dar OT saHshta^ddr, ‘ regis- 
ter-keeper.’ Sar-rishtdy an office of 
registry, literally means ‘ head of the 
string.” 0. P. Brown interprets 
Sarrishtadar as “he who holds the end 
of the string (on which puppets 
dance) ’’—satirically, it may he pre- 
sumed. Perhaps ‘ keeper of the clue,’ 
or ^ of the file/ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786. (With the object of establishing) 
“ the officers of the Canongoe’s Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
dependent of the Zemindars .... and to 
I'jrevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
Eor these jmrjDoses, and to avail ourselves 
as much as ]3ossible of the knowledge 
and services of Mr. James Grant, we have 
determined on the institution of an office 
w'ell-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Serrishtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as 
well as at our meetings in the Ee venue 
Department. ’’--Xeiffcr from G. G. in G, to 
Board of Revenue, 19th July (Bengal Bev, 
llegulation xix.). 

1878. “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
rishtadar’s signature is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.”— jbi/e 
in the Mofussil, i. 117. 

SMgram, s, A Bombay name for 
a kind of hack palankin-carriage. The 


name is from Mahr. nglir (Skt. 
tigliram), ^ quick or quickly.’ 

SMkar, s. Hind, from Pers. shikar 
= ' la chasse ; ’ sport (in the sense of 
shooting and hunting) ; game. 

1590. 27. Of EmiUng iori^. Alii^ 

i-Shikar). 

“Superficial -worldly observers see in 
killing an animal a sort of jJeastii'e, and in 
their ignoi’ance stride about, as if senseless, 
on the held of their ^passions. But deep 
enquirei's see in hunting a means of acqui- 
sition of knowledge. . . This is the case 

with His Majesty.” — Ain, i. 282. 

1609-10. “ Sykary, which signifietli, 

seeking, or hunting.” — W. Finch, in Pitr- 
chas, i. 428. 

1800. “ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small parties, su2)ported 
by onr infantiy, would give a 23roper 
shekar ; and I strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your game.” — Sir Jl. Wellesley to 
T. Munro, in Life of 3Iunro, iii. 117. 

1847. “Yet there is^ a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shikar.” — Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 3. 

1866. “ May I ask what has brought 
you to India, Mr. Cholmondeley ? Did 
you come out for shikar, eh?” — Trevelyan, 
The Daiok Bungaloio, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 222, 

Shikaree, Shekarry, s. A sports- 
man. The word is used in two ways : 

(a) . As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide or aid. 

1879. “Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in large game, it is 'vqtj difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular shi- 
karees in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local shikaree, 
who lives by trapping and killing game, 
Taldng life as he does, contrary’' to the prin- 
ciples of his religion, he is looked upon as 
damned by his neighbours, but that does 
not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase. ” — Pollok, Sport in Br. Burmah, 
&c., i. 13. 

(b) . as applied to the European 
simrtsman himself; e.y. “Jones is 
well known as a great Shikaree F 
There are several books of sporting ad- 
venture written circa 1860-1875 by 
Mr. H. A. Leveson, under the name of 
‘ The Old Skekarry.’ 

Skikar-gak, s. Pers. A knnting- 
ground, or enclosed preserve. Tne 
word kas also a technical application 
to patterns wkick exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, suck as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
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and in sliawl-work in Kaslimlr and 
elsewhere (see Marco Foloy Bk. I,, ck. 
17, and notes). 

SMkko, n. and y. Burmese word. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.e. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. 

Some correspondence arose in 1883, 
in consequence of the use of this word 
by the then Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, in an official report, to 
describe the attitude used by English 
enyoys at the Court of Ava. The 
statement (which was grossly incor- 
rect) led to remonstrance by Sir Arthur 
Phayre. The fact was that the envoy 
and his part}^ sat on a carpet, but the 
attitude had no analogy whatever to 
that of skikhOy though the endeavour of 
the Burmese officials was persistent to 
involve them in some such degrading 
attitude. 

1855. “ Our conductors took off their 

shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also, at four different 
places, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
dropt on their knees and shikhoed towards 
the palace.” — 3Iission to Ava. 

1882.^ “ Another ceremony is that of 

shekhoing to the spire, the external em- 
l)lem of the throne. All Burmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. , — The 

JBurmaTij JBCis Fife and NotionSy ii. 206. 

Shiffibin, Shinbeam, etc., s. A 
term in the Burmese teak trade ; ap- 
parently a corruption from Burm. 
ehm^hyln. The first monosyllable 
{shin) means ‘ to put together side by 
side,’ and lyln = ‘plank,’ the com- 
pound word being used in Burmese for 
‘ a thick plank used in constructing 
the side of a ship.’ The shinhin is a 
thick plank, about 15'^'' wide by 4^'' thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
{a&Q Mipurny i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. “ Teak Timber for sale, consist- 
ing of 

Bu^ggis (q.v.). Maguire do (?) 

Shinheens. Joists and Sheath- 

Coma planks (?). ing Boards. 

3Tadras CourieVy 10th Nov, 

Sbinkali, or SMgala, n. p. A name 
by which the City and Port of Cran- ■ 
g*ailore (q.v.) seems to have beenknown 
in the early Middle Ages. The name 
was probably formed from Tiruvan- 
jiculamy, mentioned by Dr. Gundert 


below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
Eabbi Benjamin in our first quotation ; 
but the data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 

c. 1167. “ Cringaleh is but three days dis- 

tant by land, whereas it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea ; this 
place contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Benjamin of Tudelay in Wright's Early 
Travels, p. 117. 

c. 1300. “ Of the cities on the shore (of 

Malibar) the first is Sindabur, then Pakmir, 

then the country of Manjardr then 

Chinkali (or jinkaii), then Kiilam.”^ — 
Bashiduddin, see J. B. As. Boa.y N. S., iv. 
pp. 342 and 345. 

c. 1320. “Le pays de Manlb^r, appeld 
pays du Poivre, comprend les villes sui- 
vantes. 

* * 

“La ville de SMnkli, dont la majeure 
partie de la population est composde de 

“ ICaulah est la dernibre ville de la c6te 
de Poivre.” — Shemseddin Eimishqui, by 
3fehren (Cosmographie dii Moyen Age), p. 
234. 

c. 1328. “. . . there is one very power- 
ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molebar. 
There is also the King of Singuyli. . . — 

Ft. JordanuSy p. 40. 

1330. “And the ■ forest in which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Plan- 
drina (see Pandarani), and the other 
CyEgilin. . . f'—Fr. Odoric, in Cathay y 
&c., 75-76. 

c. 1330. “ Etiam Shaliyitt (see Chalia) et 
Shinkala urbes Malabaricae sunt, quarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . .” — Abulfeda, 
in Gildemeister, 185. 

c. 1349. “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, there is Cynkali, 
which signifieth Little India ” (Little China) 
“for Kali is ‘little.’” — John MarignoUiy in 
Cathay, &c., 373. 

1510. “ Scmla alias et Ohrongalor voca- 

tur, ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Mala- 
bariae nrbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus 
Indiarum episcopus ad calcera Testament! 
Novi ab ipso exarati anno Graecorum 1821, 
Christi 1510, et in fine Epistolarum Pauli, 
Cod. Syr. Vat. 9 et 12.” — In Assemani, 
Biss, de Syr. Kesi. , p. 440, and p. 732. 

1844. “The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tified with Tiruvanjic'ols.m. river-harbour, 
which Cheraman Perumal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing IS harbours 
of Kerala. . . — Br, Gundertj in 31adra& 
Jowrna?, xiii. 120. 

„ “ One Kerala Ulpatti {i.e. legendary 

history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says 
that their forefathers . . . built Codangalur, 


* Viz., Goa (see Sindatur), Baccanore (q.v.), 
Mangalore, Oianganore, and 4uiIon. 
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as may be learned from the granite inscrip- 
tion at the northern entrance of the Tiruvan- 
jicnlam temple. . . 122. 

Shiiltoo, Sintoo, s. Japanese Shin- \ 
tail, ‘ Tbe Way of tlie Grods.’ ^ The 
primitive religion of Japan. It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sonsa and other 
old vniters, but the name does not ap- 
parently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be the Seuto of Couto.* 

1612. “Bntjibove all these idols they 
adore one Seuto, of which they say that it 
is the substance and principle of All, and 
that its abode is the Heavens.” — Couto, 
V. viii. 12. 

1727. “Le Sinto qu’on appelle aussi 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le Gulte des Idoles, 
dtabli ancienneinent dans le pajrs. Sin et 
Kami sont les noms des Idoles qui font 
I’object de ce Gulte. Siu {sic) signifie la 
Foi, ou la Eeligion. Sinsja et au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce sont les personnes qui professent 
cette Eeligion.”— /ramp/er, Hist deJaimi, 
i. 176. 

1770. “ Far from encouraging that 

gloomy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which is inspired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Xinto sect had applied itself to 
jnevent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination .” — Maynal (E. T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. ‘‘The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese peo^de, called in later times by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of the 
Chinese moral philosophers, and the way* of 
Buddha, had, at the time when Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism were introduced, passed 
through the earliest stage of development.” 
— Westminster Leview, N.S., No. cvii. 29. 

Shireenbaf. s. Pers. SMnnldf, 

‘ sweet-woof,’ • A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what. 

c. 1343. “ . . . . one hundred pieces of 
sMrinhaf. . . iv. 3. 

1673. “ . . . . siring chintz, Broad 

Baftas. . . Fryer, 88. 

SMsham. See under Sissoo. 

SMshmalmll, s. P. sMshamaMl, 
lit. ‘ glass apartment ’ or palace. This 
is or was a common appendage of 
native palaces, viz., a hall or suite of 
rooms lined with mirror and other glit- 
tering surfaces, usually of a gimcrack 
aspect. There is a place of exactly 
the same description, now gone to 
hideous decay, in the absurd Villa 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

* According to Kaetnpfer the philosophic or 
Confucian sect is called in Japan Siuto. But that 
hardly seems to fit what is said hy Couto, and his 
Seuto seems more likely to he a mistake for 
Sento, 


1835. “The SMsha-mahal, or house of 
glass, is both curious and elegant, although 
the material is principall.v pounded talc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thousand different panels, each of 
which is filled up with raised flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 
of tiny convex mirrors.”— of a 
Pilgnm, i. 365. 

Shoe of Gold; (or of Silver). The 
name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, hut more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in OMiia, 
for Giles says : “The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which hears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May he of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and hanker, 
in evidence of purity” {Gloss* of 
Reference, 128). 

The same form of ingot was pro- 
bably the hCiUsh (or yiistoh) of the 
Middle Ages, respecting which see 
I Cathay, &g., 116, 481, etc. Both of 
these latter words mean also ‘ a 
cushion,’ which is perhaps as good a 
comparison as either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ boat.’ 
The word now used in 0. Asia ns 
yanihu* There are cuts of the gold 
ingots in Tavernier, whose words 
suggest what is probably the true 
origin of the p»opular English name, 
viz., a corruption of Dutch OoM- 
scJmyt* 

1566. . %"aluable goods exported 

from this country { China) .... are first, 
a quantity of gold, which is carried to India 
in loaves in the shape of boats. . . 

C. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 391 5. 

1611. “Then, I tell you, from China I 
could load^ ships with cakes of gold 
fashioned like boats, containing, each of 
them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will be worth 280 parclaos.” 
—Couto, JDicdogo do Soldado Fratico, p, 165. 

1676. “ The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 
1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called 
(xoltschut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 
. . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.” — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 8. 

1702. “ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 

the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges .... but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a huzidred 
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more that he mig-ht send them to Court ; 
which is understood to he One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupees. —In Wheeler, i. 397. 

1704. Price Currant, July, 1704 (at 
Malacca). . , . 0old, China, in Shoos 94 
Touch. ’—JSoc/tyeT, 70. 

1862. A silver ingot ‘ Yamhu"^ weighs 
about 2 (Indian) seers . . . = 4 lbs., '"and is 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also 
called ‘ Yambuchci,^ or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Rs ... 5 yamhuchas, being equal 
to 1 yamhu. There are two descriptions of 
‘ yainhucha ; ’ one is a square piece of silver, 
having a Chinese stamp on it ; the other 
. , . . in the form of a boat, has no stamp. 
The Yamhu is in the form of a boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on iV'"— Punjab Trade 
Re 2 mrt, Ax)p. ccxxvi-xxviii. 1. 

1876. “The ydmb€b or hdrs is a silver 
ingot something the shape of a deep boat 
with i3rojecting bow and stern. The upper 
surface is slightly hollowed, and stamped 
with a Chinese inscription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar) 
ser = 30,000 \a‘ains English.” — Report of 
Forsythes Mission to Kashghar, 494. 

Slioe-flower, s. A name given in 
Madras Presidency to the flower of the 
IIiUscusBosa-sine7i$is, L. It is a literal 
translation of the Tamil shapattu-^^u, 
a name given because the flowers 
are used at Madras to blacken 
shoes. The Malay name Keinpang 
scipatu means the same. Yoig-t gives 
shoe-flower as the English name, and 
adds : “ Petals astringent, used by the 
Chinese to blacken their shoes (?) and 
eyebrows ” {Wort its Suhurbanus Qalcut- 
tensis, 116-117); see also Dniry, s.v. 
The notion of the . Chinese blackening 
their shoes is surely an error, but 
perhaps they use it to blacken leather 
for European use. 

1791. “ La nuit mivante . . . je joignis 
aux pavots . . . une fleur de foule sapatte, 
qui sert aux cordonniers h, teindre leurs 
cuirs en noir.” — B, de St, Pierre, Ckaumiere 
Indienne. 

This foule-sa.'patte is apparently some 
quasi Hindustani form of the name {phul- 
sahdt ?) used by the Portuguese. 

Shoe-goose, s. This ludicrous cor-* 
ruption of the P. siyCili-gosh, lit. ‘ black- 
ear,’ i.e, lynx {Felis Caracal) occurs 
in the following passage : 

1727. “Antelopes, IL^res and Poxes, 
are their wild Game, which they hunt with 
Dogs, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
called by them a Shoe-goose.” — A. Ham., 
i. 124. 

1802. . between the cat and the 

lion, are the .... syagnsh, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . T—ftitson, Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, 12. 


1813. “The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting called the Siyah-gnsh, 
or black-ears, which appears to he the same 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx.” — Forbes, 
Or, Memoirs., i. 277. 

Shoke, s. A hohhy, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar. Hind, sliatik: 

1796. “This increased my shonq. . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
become a proficient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare . Memoirs of Lt.- 
Col, James Skinner, i. 109. 

Shola, s. In S. India, a wooded 
ravine ; a thicket. Tamil sholdi, 

1862. “At daylight ... we left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a vaUey interspersed with 
sholas of rhododendron trees.”— JihrMam, 
Pemi and India, 356. 

1876. “Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles; sholas, as they are 
called.”— Jf. E. Grcmt’Euff, Notes of Indian 
Joiwney, 202. 

Shoocka, s. Ar. Hind, slivikha, 
(pro];)erly ‘ an oblong strij} ’) a letter 
from a King to a subject. • 

1787. “I have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
calling on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support .” — Letter of Lord 
CormcalUs, in Cori'esp, i, 307. 

Skooldarry, S. A small tent with 
steep sloping roof, two poles and a 
ridge-piece, and with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar 
nse, and is habitually pronounced as 
we have, indicated. But tjie first dic- 
tionary in which, we have found it is 
that of Platts just published [Urdu, 
(ibc. Dictionary), This author spells the 
word chlioldari, identifying the first 
syllable with jhol, signifying ‘ pucker- 
ing or bagging.’ In this light, how- 
ever, it seems possible that it is from 
jhul in the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. 
a tent that is crammed into a bag when 
carried. 

1808. “I have now a shoaldarree for 
mjself, and a long paul (see pawl) for iny 
people.” — Elphinstone, in Life, i. 183. 

Shrank, Shrohb, s. Ar. sliarCib; 
Hind. shrah, wine. ‘ See under 
Sherbet. 

Shroff, s. A money-changer, a 
■ banker. Ar. sarrdf (also sairafi, 
sairaf). The word is used by Euro- 
peans in China (as well as in 
India), and is there applied to the 
experts who are employed by hanks 
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and mercantile firms to check ^the 
quality of^ the dollars that pass into 
the houses (see Giles under next 
article). Also shroffage, for money- 
dealer’s commission. 

From the same root comes the Heh. 
sore/, ^ a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in Malachi iii. 3 : ‘‘ He shall sit 
as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, whilst the sairaf tests corns. 
The Arab poet says of his mare, “ Her 
forefeet scatter the gravel every mid- 
da 3 q as the dirhams are scattered at 
their testing by the sairaf B * 

1554. Salaries of the officers of the Oics- 
tom Bouses, and other charges for these which 
the Treasitrers have to pay. 

^ m m ^ 

Also to the Xarrafo, whose charge it is to 
see to the money, two pardaos a month, 
which make for a year seven thousand and 
two hundred rets.” — Botelho, Tomho, in Sub- 
sidios, 238. 

1560. “ There are in the city many and 

very wealthy carafes who change money.” 
— tenreiro, ch. i. 

1584. “ 5 tangas make a serapMnoi gold ; 

but if one would change them into hasa- 
ruchies (see budgrook, tanga, xerafin) he 
may have 5 tangas and 16 hasaruchies, which 
ouerplus they call cerafagio. . . — 

Barret, in Hakluyt, ii. 410. 

1585. ‘‘This present year, because only 
two ships came to Goa, (the reals) have sold 
at 12 per cent, of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
as this commission is called, from the word 
Xaraffo, which is the title of the banker.” 
-—■Sassetti, in Be Gvhernatis, Storia, p. 203. 

1598. ‘‘THere is in every place of the 
street exchangers of mony, by them called 
Xaraffbs, which are all ebristian Jewes.” — 
Iti-nschoten, p. 66. 

c. 1610. Dans ce Marchd .... aussi 
sont les changeurs qu’ils nomment Cherafes, 
dont il y en a en j^lusieurs autres endroits ; 
leurs boutiques sont aux bouts des rues et 
carrefours, toutes couuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy,” — Pyrard 
de Laval, ii. 39. 

1673. It could not be improved tiU 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers.” — Fryer, 413. 

1697-8. ‘‘In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two lacs of rupees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners .... 
To make up the balance, the Sarrafs and 
merchants of Nandurbifr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
loan. But they would not consent. ” — Khdfi 
Kkcin, in Elliot, vii, 362. 

1750. _ “. . . . the Irruption of the ATo- 
rattoes into Carnatica, was another event 


that brought several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town ; inso- 
much, that T may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Mogul empire, 
but had a House in it ; in a Word, Madrass 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun- 
try People, and the Envy of all our Europea }i 
Neighbours.” — Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E. I. Co., 53-54. 

1809. “ Iliad the satisfaction of hearing 
the Court order them {i.e., Gen. Martin's 
executors) to j)ay two lacs and a half to the 
plaintiff, a shron of Lucknow,” — Ld. Valen- 
tia, i. 243. 

Skroff, To, V. This verb is applied 
properly to the sorting of different 
rupees or other coins, so as to discard 
refuse, and to fix the various amounts 
of discount or agio upon the rest, esta- 
bhshing the value in standard coin. 
Hence figurative^ ‘to sift,’ choosing 
the good (men, horses, facts, or what 
not) and rejecting the inferior. 

1878. “ Shroffing schools are common in 
Canton, where teachers of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purpose of exercising their 
IDupils ; and several works on the subject 
have been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, compa- 
risons between genuine and counterfeit 
i dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.” — Giles, Glossary 
of Reference, p. 129. 

1882. (The Compradore) “ derived^ a 
profit from the process of shroffing which 
(the money received) underwent before 
being deposited in the Treasury.” — The 
Fanhoae at Canton, p. 55. 

Shrub, s. See under Sherbet. 

Shulwaurs, S. Trowsers, or drawer 
rather, of the oriental kind, the same 
as pyjammas, long-drawers, or 
Mogul-breeches (qq..v.). The Persian 
is shalwar, which according to Prof. 
Max Muller is more correctly simlvdr, 
from sJml, ‘ the thigh,’ related to 
Latin crus, cruris, and to Sht hshura 
or liliura, ‘ hoof ’ (see Buseij on 
.Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, the 
Arabic form is sirivdl (vulg. aliar- 
wdl), pi. sard'Wtl, and this appears 
in the ordinary editions of the 
Book of Daniel in Greek, where 
the word occurs as o-apa^apa, and 
also in the Yulgate, as follows: “ Et 
capillus capitis eorum non esset 
adustus, ^ et sarabala eorum non 
fuissent immutata, et odor ignis non 
transisset per eos” (iii. 27). The 
original word is sarhdlln, pi. of sarbula. 
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Luther however renders this Mantel ^ 
as the A. V. also does by coats.’^ 

The word is widely spread as 
well as old ; it is found among the 
Tartars of W. Asia as jaibwr, among 
the Siberians and Bashkirds as salbar^ 
among the Kalmaks as shcdbm\ whilst 
it reached Eussia as sharaiuari, Spain 
zaraguelles^ and Portugal as mrelos. 
A great many Low Latin variations 
of the word will be found in Duoange, 
serahula, serabulla, sarahella, sarabola, 
sarahura and more ! 

In the 2d quotation from Isidore of 
Seville below it will be seen that the 
word had in some case been inter- 
preted as ‘ turbans.” 

A.D. (?). Kat edeMpovp Tovg avSpa^ on ov/c 
cKupteucre to irvp rov criofxaros avrSiV koX t) 9pL$ ttjs 
Ke4>oc.\rj? avrcav ovk €(^koy CcrBrj Kal ra cr a. pa papa 
avrSiv OVK ^AXoLoodr}, Kal ocrp-r] rrupo^ ovk ■?jv iv 

aiiTot?.”— Gr. Tr. of Dan. iii. 27. 

C. A.D. 200. “ ’Ev 5e rots ^KvdaL^ ’Aun^dvr)^ 

e^rj 'S,ap dpapa Kal xtTWi/a? Trdz'ras et'SeSuKoras.” 

— Julius Pollux^ Onomast. vii. 13, sec. 59. 

C. A. D. 500. “Sapd^apa, rd irspl rd? KvrjpXSag 
(sic) ^v^dp.aTa"—JE[esycMuSj s.v. 

c. 636. “ Sarabara sunt fiuxa ac sinuosa 

VQstimenta de quibiis legitur in Daniele. 

Et Publius : Vt quid ergo in 

ventre tuo Parthi Sarabara suspenderunt ? 
Apud quosdam autem Sarabarae quaeda 
capitum tegmina nuncupantur qualia vide- 
mus in capite Magorum picta .” — Isidorus 
JlispalcnsiSf Orig. et Etym., lib. xix., ed. 
1601, pp. 263-264. 

C. 1000? “Sapd^Sapa, — l<Tdr\<; UepcrtKij 
evLOi, 5e Ae'yovcrt jSpa/cta.” — Suidas, S.V. 

which may be roughlj^ rendered : 

‘ ‘ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some call Shalwars, some call 
Breeks!” 

c. 900. “The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with sarawil, overhose, boots, a hurtah and 
khaftdn of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a golden cap garnished with 
sable.”— J6w Foszlmij in Fraehn^ p. 15. 

c. 1300. “ Lisconsecratur altare eorum, 
et oj)ortet reconciliari per episcopum .... 


“It is not certain but that Taither and the 
A. V. are right. The word mrhalin means ‘cloak’ 
in theGeinara; and in Aiabic sirhal is ‘a gar- 
ment, a coat of mail.’ Perhaps quite an equal 
weight of scholarship would now lean (though 
with hesitation) towards the cloak or coat, and 
against the breeches theory. 

“The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions of 
the Prophet (Po/c/iArl, vii. 36). 

“Of course it is certain that trapapapa conies 
from the Persian, but wS through Arabic. The 
Bedouins did not wear trowsers in the time of 
Amniianus, and don’t do so now. 

“The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of Daniel 
contain what is really the post-Christian version, 
of Theodotiou. The true LXX text has viroS^/xara. 

“ It may be added that Jerome says both Aquila 
and Symrnaelius wrote sarahallaj — W. JR, S. 


si intraret ad ipsum aliquis qui non esset 
ISTestorius ; si intraret eciam ad ipsum qui- 
cumque sine sorrabulis vel capite cooperto.” 
— Bicoldo of Monte Croce, in Peregrinatores 
Quatuor, 122. 

1 330. ‘ ' Haec autem mulieres vadunt dis- 

calceatae portantes sarabulas usque ad 
terram.” — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495. “ The first who wore sarawil 

was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
— The ^ Beginnings f by Soyuti, quoted by 
Fraehn, p. 113. 

1567. “Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchesca, et^ anche saluari.” — 0. Federici, 
ixi flamusio, iii. f. 389. 

1824. tell me how much he will 

be contented with ? Can I offer him five 
Tonumns, andapairof crimson Shulwaurs ? ” 
—Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881. “I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen sharovary, and lie on the sofa like 
a gentleman, and drink like a Swede.” — Ten 
Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia, by 
Fedor Dostoyeffshi, E.T. by Maria v. Thilo, 
191. 

Siam, n.p. This name of the Indo- 
Chinese Kingdom appears to come to 
us through the Malays, who call it 
Sty dm, Erom them we presume the 
Portuguese took their Eeyno de Sido 
as Barros and Couto write it, though, 
we have in Correa Siam precisely as 
we write it. Camoes also writes Sydo 
for the kingdom; and the statement 
of De la Loubere quoted below that 
the Portuguese used Siam as a na- 
tional, not a geographical, expression 
cannoi: be accepted in its generality, 
accurate as that Prench writer usually 
is. It is true that both Barros and 
P. M. Pinto use os Siames for the 
nation, and the latter also uses the ad- 
jective form 0 reyno Siame. But he 
also constantly says rey de Sicio. The 
origin of ^the name would seem to be 
a term Sien, or Siam, identical with 
Shan (q.v.). “The_ kingdom of Siam 
is known to the Chinese by the name 
of Sien-lo , , . The supplement to 
Matwanlin’s Encyclopaedia describes 
SienJo as on the seaboard, to the ex- 
treme south of Chen-ching (or Cochin 
China). ‘ It originally consisted of 
two kingdoms, Sien and Lo-holi, The 
Sien people are the remains of a tribe 
which in the year (a.d, 1341) began 
to come down upon the Lo-hoh and 
united with the latter into one na- 
tion.’ ” See Marco Polo, 2d ed., Bk. 
III. ch. 7, note 3. The considerations 
there adduced indicate that the Lo 
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vlio oecui^icd tlie coast of tlie G-nlf 
before tlie descent of tlie Sien, be- 
longed to tbe Laotian Sbans, Thai- 
nf/ai, or Gfreat T’ai, 'W'Hlst tbe Sien or 
Siamese Proper were tbe T^ai Hoi, or 
Little T'aL See also Sornau. 

1516. “ Proceeding further, quitting the 

kingdom of Peeguu, along the coast over 
against Malaca there is a very great king- 
dom of pagans which they call Lanseam 
(of Anseam) ; the king of it is a pagan also, 
and a ver.y great loi^I~—Bai'bosa (Lisbon 
Acad.), 369. 

It is difficult to interpret this Anseam, 
which we find also in C. Eederici below in 
the form Asion. But the Aw is probably a 
Malay prefix of some kind. « 

c. 1522. ‘‘ The king (of Z 2 :uba) answered 

him that he was welcome, but that the 
custom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
Junk of Ci'ama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had paid liim his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves.” — Piga- 
fetta, tiak. Soc. 85. 

,, “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the king of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacebedera, and 
who inhabits India ” (see Judea). — Ib., 
156. 

1525. “ In this same Port of Pam 

(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam, 
there was another junk of Malaqua, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in J oatane (Patane) they seized 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, and the junk 
of G-aspar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew and the cargo : it is x-)resumed 
that the people were killed, but it is not 
known for certain.”— Lembranca das Comas 
da India, G. 

1572. . 

“Yes Pam, Patdne, reinos e a longura 

Be Syao, qiie estes e outros mais sujeita; 

Olho o rio Menao que se derrama 

Bo grande lago, que Chiamay se cliiama.” 

Camdes, x. 25. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 

Siam that ruleth all with lordly sway ; 
behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from source Chii^m^i called, lake long and 
- wide.” 

c. 1567. “ Ya etiandio ognV anno per 

I’istesso Oapitano (di Malacca) vn nauibo 
in Asion, :i caricare di Verzino ” (Brazil- 
wood). — Ces. Federici, in jKamMS. iii. 396 1 ’. 

,, “Pu gib Siou vna grandissima 
Citth e sedia dTmperio, ma I’anno 
MDLXVii fu x)ressa dal Be del Peg^i, 
qual caminando per terra quattro mesi 
di viaggio, con vn esercito d’vn milbon, 
e quattro cento mila uomini da guerra^ la 
venne ad assediare * . , e lo so io percioche 


miritrouai in Pegh sei mesi dopo la siia 
partita.” — Ib. 

1598. “ The king of Sian at 

this time is become tribiitarie to the king 
of Pegu. The ..cause of ^ this most foloodie 
battaiie ■was, that the king of Sian had a 
white Elephant.” — Lmschoten, p. 30. 

1688. “The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siamese. ’Tis one of those words 
which the Fo7'tugnes of the Indies do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name of 
the Nation, and not of the Kingdom : And 
the Names of Pegu, Lao, Mogul, and most 
of the Names which^we^give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.” — 
De la Loiibere, E. T., p. 6. 

Sicca. As -will be seen by reference 
to tbe article Rupee, up to 1835 a 
variety of rupees bad been coined at 
tbe Company’s different iniiits, or 
were current in tbe Company’s terri- 
tories. Tbe term sicca (siklm, from 
ikrab. sikhcc, ‘a coining die,’ — and 
‘ coined mone3%’ — whence P. sikha 
mclan, to coin) bad been applied 
to newly coined rupees, wbieb were 
at a batta or premium over those 
worn, or assumed to be worn, by 
use. In 1793 the G-overnment of, 
Bengal, with a view to terminating, 
so far as that Presidency was con- 
cerned, tbe confusion and abuses en- 
gendered by this system, oidered that 
all rupees coined for tbe future should 
bear the impress of the 19tb year of 
Sbab ’Alam (the “ G-reat Mogul” 
then reigning), and this rupee, “ 19 
San Sikkab,” ‘struck in tbe 19tb 
year,’ was to be tbe legal tender in 
Bengal, Babar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is tbe Sicca of more re- 
cent monetary history, weighed 192 grs. 
troy, and then contained 176*13 grs. of 
pure silver. The “ Company’s Eupee, ’ ’ 
which introduced uniformity of coin- 
age over British India in 1835, con- 
tained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
tbe Sicca bore to tbe Company’s Eupee 
(■which was based on the old Farak- 
babad rupee) tbe propoiHon of 16:15 
nearly. TbeLSffGca was allowed by 
Act YII. of 1833 to survive as an 
exceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
abolished as such in 1836. It continued 
however a ghostly existence for many 
years longer in the form of certain 
&overnment Book-debts in that cur- 
rency. See also under CMck. 

1537. “ . . . . Siia senboria avia d’aver 
por bem que as siquas das moedas corres- 
sem em seu nome j)er todo o Eeino do 
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Guzerate, asy em Dio como nos otros 
liigiiares que forem del Bey de Portu- 
gnslV^---Treaty of N'uno da Cimha, with Ni- 
zamamede Zmiioin {Mahommed Zaman) con- 
cerning Cmnhaya, in Botelho, Tombo, 225. 

1537. . e qnoantq moeda ser 

chapada de siia sita (read sica) pois jj£ Ihe 
concedia.” — Ih. 226. 

_1683. “ Having received 25,000 Bupees 
Siccas for Bajamanl.” — Hedges, MS., 
April 4. 

1705. ‘‘Les ronpies Sicca valent k Ben- 
gale 30 sols.”— 255, 

1833. •** 

“III. The weight and standard of the 
Oalcutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Purruckabad rupee, shall be as 
follows : — 

Weight. Fine. Alloy. 

Grains. Grains, Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

^ 

-:if 0 0 0 

“IV. The use of the sicca weight of 
179*666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard .... shall be discon- 
tinued, and in its place the following unit to 
be called the Tola’' (q.v.) “shall be intro- 
duced.” — India Regulation VII. o/l 833. 

Sicleegnr, s. H. saihalgar, from 
Ar, saikai, ‘polish.’ A fiirbisher of 
arms, a sword-armoui’er, a sword- or 
knife-grinder, 

Sikh, Seikh, n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh, ‘ a disciple ’ (from Skt. Sishya) 
the distinctiye name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah, who in the 16th cen- 
tury established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomi- 
nance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Banjit Singh, the founder of 
the brief Kingdom of Lahore. 

c. 1650-60. ‘ ‘ The Nanac-Panthians, who 
are known as composing the nation of the 
Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
idols . . . .” (Much follows.) — Habistdn, 
ii. 246. 

1708-9. “ There is a sect of infidels 

called Guril, more commonly known as 
Sikhs. Their chief, who dresses as a fakir, 
has a fixed residence at Lahore .... This 
sect consists principally of Jdts &-n.dKhatris 
of the Panjiib and of other tribes of infidels. 
When Aurangzeb got knowledge of these 
matters, he ordered these deputy Gunls to 
be removed and the temples to be pulled 
down.” — Kkdfi Hhdn, in MUot, vii. 413. 

1756. “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards Lanore, 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to power, and bearing mortal enmity 
to the Mahomedans.” — Orme, ii. 22. 

He also writes Sikes. 

1781. “Before I left Oalcutta, a gentle- 


man with whom I chanced to be discoursing 
of that sect who are distin^ished from the 
worshippers of Brdhm, and the followers of 
Mahommed by the appellation Seek, in- 
formed me that there was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Patna, 
where they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy.” — Wilkins, in 
As. Res., i. 288. 

1781-2. “ In the year 1128 of the Hedjra’* 
(1716) “ a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Syes 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded by Abclol-semed-Khan, a 
famous Viceroy of that province, gave 
those inhuman freebooters a great defeat, 
in which their General, Benda, fell into 
the victors’ hands .... He was a Syc by 
prof essiop, that is one of those men attached 
to the tenets of Guru-Govind, and who from 
their birth or from the moment of their ad- 
mission never cut or shave either their 
beard or whiskers or any hair xvhatever of 
their body. They form a particular Society 
as well as a sect, which distinguishes itself 
by wearing almost always blue deaths, and 
going armed at aU times . , . &c. — Seir 
Mutaqherin, i. 87. 

1782. ‘ ‘ Hews was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna.” — India Gazette, 
May 11. 

1783. “Unhurt by the Sicques, tigers, and 
thieves, I am safely lodged at Nourpour.” 
— Forster, Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. “ The Seekhs are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Dir- 
derry, and have plundered all that quarter.” 
— In JSeton-Karr, i. 13. 

1790. “ Particulars relating to the seizure 
of Colonel Bobert Stewart by the Sicques.” 
— Calc, Monthly Register, &c., i. 152. 

1810. Williamson (V.M.) writes Seeks. 

The following extract indicates the j)re-. 
valence of a very notable error : — 

1840. “Bunjeet possesses great personal 
courage, a quality in which the Sihks (sic) 
are supposed to be generally deficient.” — 
Osborne, Court and Camy of Runjeet Singh, 
83. 

We occasionally about 1845-6 saw the 
word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known better. Sheiks. 

Silboot, Silpet, Slippet, s. Do- 
mestic Hind, corruptions of ‘ slipper.’ 
The first is an instance of ‘ ‘ striving 
after meaning” by connecting it in 
some vray -with. boot,’ 

Silladar, ad j. and s. Hind, from 
Pers. ‘bearing or having 

arms,’ from Ar. silali, ‘ arms.’ Its 
application is to a soldier, in a regi- 
ment of irregular cavalry, who pro- 
vides Ms own arms and horse; and 
sometimes to regiments composed of 
such men — “a corps of Silladar 
Horse.’’ 
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1766. “ Wiiea this intelligence reached | 

the Nawauh, he leaving the whole of his ; 
troops and baggage in the same place, with | 
only 6000 stable horse, 9000 SillaMars, ; 
4000 regular infantry, and 6 guns . . . . | 
fell bravely on the Mahrattas . . . — Mir 
Mussein Ali, if. of Eydur Naik, 173. 

1804. “It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the Soubah of the Deccan 
should be, that' the whole of the force . . , 
should be silladar horse.” — Wellington, iii. 
671. 

1813. “Bhkou . . . . in the prosecution 
of his plan, selected Malhar Row Holcar, a 
silledar or soldier of fortune.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iii. 349. 

Silmagoor, s. Ship Hind, for ‘ sail- 
maker’ {Boehitch). 

Simkin, s. Domestic Hind, for 
champagne, of which, it is a corruption; 
sometimes samkin. 

1853. “ ‘ The dinner was good, and the 

iced simkin, Sir, delicious.’ ^’—Oakfield, ii. 
127. 

SmabaiF, s. See under ShanbafF. 
But add this quotation : 

1516. “Also they make other stuffs 
which they call Mamonas {Mahmudis?), 
others duguazas {dogazis 'i), others chau- 
tares, others sinabafas, which last are the 
best, and which the Moors hold in most 
esteem to make shirts of.” — Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed.,362. 

Sind, Scinde, &o., n.p. The terri- 
tory on the Indus below the Punjab, 
The earlier Mahommedans hardly re- 
garded Sind as part of India, but 
distinguished sharply between Sind 
and Mmd, and denoted the whole 
region that we call India by the 
copula ‘Hind and Sind.’ We know 
that originally these were, in fact, 
but diverging forms of one word; 
the aspirant and sibilant tending in 
several parts of India (including the 
extreme east — compare Assam, Aliom 
‘ — and the extreme west), as in some 
other regions, to exchange places. 

C. 545. “Sii'5ov,’'Oppo9a, KaAA.tdj'oi, SiiSwp 
KtCi MaAe Ttivre e/xiropta — Cosmos, lib. 

xi. 

770. “Per idem tempus quingenti circiter 
ex Mauris, Siudis, et Ohazaris servi in urbe 
Haran rebellarunt, et facto agmine regiuin 
thesaurum diripere tentarunt.” — Dionysii 
Fatriarchae Ohronicon, in Assematii, ii. 114, 

But from the association with the Kha- 
zars, and in a passage on the preceding page 
with Alans and Rhazars, we may be almost 
certain that these Sindi are not Indian, but 
a Sarmatic people mentioned by Ammi- 
anus (xxh. 8), Valerius Placcus (vi. 86), and 
other writers. 


c. 1030. “Sind and her sister {i.e., 
Mind) trembled at his power and ven- 
geance.” — Al in Elliot, ii. 32. 

c. 1340. “ Mohammed-ben-Iousouf Tha- 
kaS trouva dans la province de Sind quarante 
behar (see Bahar) d’or, et chaque behar com- 
prend 333 mann.^^—Shikcihiiddln Dimishkt^ 
in Not. et Ext., xiii. 173. 

_ 1525. ‘ • Expenses of Melyqityaz {L e. Malik 
Ayaz of Diu) : — 1,000 foot soldiers (las- 
quarys), viz., 300 Arabs, at 40 and bOfedeas 
each ; also 200 Ooi'agones (Khorasanis) at 
the wage of the Arabs ; also 200 Guzarates 
and Cymdes at 26 to ZOfedeas each ; also 
30 Rumes at lOOfedeas each ; 120 Fartaqiiys 
at 50 fedeas each. Horse soldiep (JSas- 
quarys a quaualo), whom he supplies with 
horses, 300 at 70 fedeas a month. . . — 

Lembranca, p. 37. 

The preceding extract is curious as 
showing the comparative value put upon 
Arabs, Rhorasanis (qu. Afghans?), Sindis, 
Rumis {i.e. Turks), Partalds (ijrabs of 
Hadramaut ?), &c. 

1548. “And the rent of the shops 
{buticas) of the Guzaratis of Cindy, who 
prepare and sell parched rice (aw/), paying 
6 bazariicos (see Budgrook) a month.” — 
Botelho, Tombo, 156. 

1554. “ Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vicinity of Sind .” — Bidi AU, in J. As., 
Ser. I., tom. ix., 77. 

1583. ‘ ‘ The first citie of India . . , . . 
after we had passed the coast of Zindi is 
called Diu.” — Fitch in Hakluyt, p. 385, 

1584. “ Spicknard from Zindi and 
Lahoi\”---“ir. Barret, in Hak., ii. 412. 

1598. “I have written to the said An- 
tonio d’Azevedo on the ill treatment expe- 
rienced by the Portuguese in the kingdom 
of Cimde.” — Ring’s Letter to Goa, ixiArchiv. 
Port. Oident, Fascic. iii. 877. 

1611. “ Ciits-nagore, a place not far from 

the River of Zinde.” — N. Doiontoii, in Fur- 
chas, i. 307, 

1613. “ . , . considering the state of des- 
titution in which the fortress of Ormuz had 
need be, — since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
these could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambaia and 
Siude were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Surrate. . . — Bocarro, JDccada, 379. 

1666. “De la Province du Sinde ou 
Siudy .... que quelqiies-uns nomment le 
Tatta.” — Tkevenot, v. 158. 

1673. . Retiring with their ill 

got Booty to the Coasts of Sindu.” — Frye)*, 
218. 

1727. “ Sindy is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Larrihunder to its Mart.”-— A. 
Ham. i. 114. 

c. 1760. “Scindy, or Tatta.”— Grow, i. 

[ 286. . . 
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Sindabtr , Sandabnr, n.p. This is 
the name by -which Goa was known to 
some of the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, pp. 444 
and ccli. 

"We will give quotations first, and 
then point out the grounds of identifi- 
cation. 

A.D. 943. y Crocodiles abound, it is 
true, in the ajwdn or bays formed by the 
Sea of India, such as that of Sindabura 
in the Indian Kingdom of Baghira, or in 
the bay of JZabaj (see Java) in the dominion 
of the Maharaj.” — 3Ias^udi, i. 207. 

1013. “I have it from Abu Yusaf bin 
Muslim, who Jbad it from Abu Bakr of 
Kasa at Saimur, that the latter heard told 
by Musa ’the Sindab-uri : ‘ I was one day 
conversing with the Sahib of Sindabur,when 
suddenly he burst out laughing. . . . It 
was, said he, because there is a lizard on 
the wall, and it said, ‘There is a guest 
coming to-day. . . . Don’t you go till you 
see what comes of it.’ So we remained 
talking till one of his servants came in and 
said ‘There is a ship of Oman come in.’ 
Shortly after, people arrived carrying ham- 
pers with various things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in the estuary of 
Sindibur, so that now they hurt nobody.” 
i—Livre des 3£erveiUes de Vlnde. V. der Lith 
et Devic, 157”158. 

c. 1150. “ From the city of Baruh 

(Bardch, i.e. Broach) following the coast, 
to Sindab-ur 4 days. 

“ Sindabur is on a great inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars.” — EdrUi, 

i. 179. 

c. 1300. “ Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and Tana; beyond them the countr5’' of 
Malibjir. . . . The people are all Samanfs 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabur, 
then Faknur, then the country of Man- 
jarfir, then the country of HilL . . .” — 
Tashtduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1330. “ A traveller states that the 
country from Sindapur to Hanawar to- 
wards its eastern extremity joins with 
Malabar. . . T—Ahulfeda, Fr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) Sindapur with 
Sindan (see St. John). 

,, “The heat is great at Aden. 
This is the port frequented by the people 
of India ; great ships arrive there from 
Cambay, Tana, Kaulam, Calicut, Fan- 
daiTiina, Shaliyat, Manjarur, Fakanur, 
Hanaur, Sandab-iir, et cetera .” — Iln Batuta, 

ii. 177. 

c. 1313-4. “Three, days after setting 
sail we arrived at the Island of Sandabur, 


within which there are 36 villages. ^ It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. There 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pagans; the second built by 
the Musulmans when they conquered the 

island the first time We left 

this island behind us and anchored at a 
small island near the mainland, where we 
found a temple, a grove, and a tank of 
water. . . — Ibid., iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375. In the Medicean and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we find on 
the coast of India Cintabor and Chintabox 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

c. 1554. “24i{A Voyage; from 0uvah-SxE- 
dabur to Aden. 

“If you start from Guvah-Sindabur at 
the end of the season, take care not to fall on 
Cape Fal,” &c. — Mohit, in J.A.S.B., v. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as Goa-Sin- 
dabur, whatever Indian name the last part 
represented ; probably, from the use of the 
sivdd by the earlier Arab writers, and 
from the Chintabor of the European maps, 
Chanddpur rather than Simddpur. Ko 
Indian name like this has yet been re- 
covered from inscriptions as attaching to 
Goa ; but the Turkish author of the Mohit 
supplies the connexion, and Ibn Batuta’s 
description even without this would be 
sufficient for the identification. His de- 
scription, it will be seen, is that of a delta- 
island, and Goa is the only one partaking 
of that character upon the coast. He says 
it contained 36 villages ; and Barros tells us 
that Goa Island was known to the natives 
as Tlsvddl, a name signifying Thirty 
villages. ” ‘ (See under Salsette. ) Its vicinity 
to the island where Ibn Batuta proceeded 
to anchor, which we have shown to be 
Angediva (see that article), is another proof. 
Turning to Rashiduddin, the order in which 
he places Sindabur, Faknur (Baccanore), 
Manjarur (Mangalore), Hili (Mt, B’Ely), 
is perfectly correct, if for Sindabfir we sub- 
stitute Goa. The i>assage from Edrisi and 
one indicated from Ahulfeda only show a 
confusion which has misled many readers 
since. 

Singalese, Ciaghalese, n.p, Na- 
tive of Ceylon ; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The vrord is formed from Binhala, 
‘ Dwelling of Lions,’ the word used 
by tke natives for tke Island, and 
which, is the original of most of the 
names given to it (see Ceylon). The 
explanation given by JDe Barros and 
Oouto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
! obscure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese infiuence in Ceylon during 
'the loth cent-ury. 

1552, “That the Chinese {Chijs) were 
masters of the Choromandel Coast, of part 
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of Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but also evidence in the 
.buildings, names, and language that they 
left in it . . . and because they were in the 
vicinity of this Cape G-alle, the other people 
who lived from the middle of the Island 
tip wards called those dwelling about there 
Chingalla, and their language the same, 
as much as to say the language, or the 
people of the Chins of Gaile.” — JBarros, III. 
ii 1. 

1583. (The Cauchin Chineans^ “are of 
the race of the Chingalays, which they say 
are the best kinde of all the Malabars.” — 
JFitchy in JffaU. ii. 397. 

1598. “. . . inhabited with people called 

Cingalas . . — Linschoten, 24. 

c. 1610. “Ils tiennent done que . . . les 
premiers qui y allerent, et qui les peuplerent 
(les Maldives) furent ... les Cingalles 
de ITsle de Geylan.” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 
185. 

1612. Couto, after giving the same ex- 
planation of the word as Barros, says : 
“And as they spring from the Chins, who 
are the falsest heathen of the East ... so 
are all they of this island the weakest, 
falsest, and m<')st tricky people in all India, 
insomuch that, to this day, you never find 
faith or truth in a Chingalla.” — V. i. 5. 

1681. “ The Chinguleys are naturally a 
people given to sloth and laziness : if they 
can but anyways live, they abhor to work 

. . 32. 

Singapore, Sincapore, n.p. This 
name was adopted by Sir Stamford 
Eaflies in favour of the city which he 
founded, 23d Pebruary, 1819, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the middle ages. This it 
derived from Sinhapura (Skt. ‘ Lion- 
city ’), the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from 
Sumatra, probably in the 14th cen- 
tury, and to which Barros ascribes 
great commercial importance. The 
Indian origin of the name, as of many 
other names and phrases which sur- 
vive from the old Indian civilisation 
of thexirchipelago, had been forgotten, 
and the origin which Barros was 
taught to ascribe to it is on a par with 
Ms etymology of Singalese quoted 
in the preceding article. The words 
on which his etymology is founded 
are no doubt Malay : ‘ singali,'* ‘ to 
tarry, halt, or lodge,’ and pora--pora, 

‘ to pretend and these were probably 
supposed to refer to the temporary 
occupation of Sinhapiura, before the 
chiefs who , founded it passed on to 
Malacca. 

The settlement of Hinduized people 


on the site, if not the name, is pro- 
bably as old as the 4th century a.d., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on wdiich the tovm stands, was 
destroyed some 30 or 40 years ago, for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

The modern Singapore and its pros- 
perity* form a monument to the 
patriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article in the Oreo^r. Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. ArcMbald Eitchie, 
who was present with the expedition 
which founded the colony, Baffles, 
after consultation with Lord Hastings, 
was about to establish a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the superior advantages of Singa- 
pore by Captains Boss and Crawford 
of the Bombay Marine, wfflo had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Soot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the details 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Baffles ; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Eitchie. 

1512. “ And as tke enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they were more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready incon- 
tinently, and started for the Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to wait for the 
junks.” — Correa, ii, 284-285. 

1551. “Sed hactenus Deus nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
natum, mdli. 3x Freto Syncapurano.” — 
Seti Franc. Xaverii Epistt. Pragae, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 

1553. “ Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca "was one 
called Cingapura, a name which in their 
tongue means ‘pi'etended halt’ {falsa di~ 
mora) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 

in half a degree of North Latitude 

before the foundation of Malaca, at this 
same Cingapura . , . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West and East , , . , X— Barros, II. 
vi. 1. 
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1572/. 

Mas na ponta da terra Cingapura 

Ver^s, onde ocaminho as iiaos seestreita; 

Baqui, tornando a costa Cynosura, _ | 

Se incurva, e para a Aurora se endireita.” 

Camoes, X. 125. 

By Burton : 

^*But on her Lands-end throned see Cin- 
gapur, 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the coast to face the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora- wards its lay. ” 

1598. by water the coast stretcheth 

to the Cape of Singapura, and from thence 
it runneth upwards againe . . — Lin- 

schotm^ SO. 

1599. “ In this voyage nothing occurred I 
worth relating, except that, after passing ' 
the Strait of Sincapura, situated in one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands . . . with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal.” — Viaggi di Carletti, ii. 208-9. 

1608. The 5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bander of Singapoera, called Siri Raja 
Nagara . . — Valentijn, v. 331. 

1616. “ Pound a Dutch man-of-war, one 

of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore.”— 
Sainshuri/t i., j). 458. 

1727. ‘‘In anno 1703 I called at Johore 
on my Way to China, and he treated me 
very kindl^j and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I told him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 
proper Place for a Company to settle a 
Colonjr in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Rivers 
and safe Harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, both to go 
out and come in.” — A, Ham. ii. 98. 

1818. We are now on our way to the 
eastw'ard, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground . . . My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to jrou is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Singapura.” — Baffles^ Letter to Marsden, 
dated Sandheads, Dec. 12th. 

Singara, s. Hind. singJidrCi. The 
caltrop or water chestnut ; Trapa 
bispinosa, Roxh. (N. 0. llaloragaceae). 

1835. “ Here, as in most other parts of 

India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhara [Trapa hispinosa), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a large surface of 
water, as w^heat or barley is in the dry 
plains . . . The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
■shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 


tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
tilaginous texture. The people are very 
fond of these nuts, and they are carried 
often upon bullocks’ backs tw’-o or three 
hundred miles to market.” — Sleeman, Mam- 
lies, &c. (1844), i. 101. 

1839. ‘ ‘The nuts of called 

Singhara, are sold in all the Bazaars of 
India; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as 
we learn from Mr. Forster that it yields 
the Government 12,OOOL of revenue; and 
Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runjeet Sing’s share, from 96,000 
to 128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by 
the Lake of Oaller,” — Moyle, Him. Plants. 
1 . 211 . 

Sipahselar, s. A General-in -cbief. 
Pqts. ^sipaJisdlar, ‘army-leader,’ the 
last word being the same as in the 
title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hydei^abad, Sir Salar Jang, 
i.e., ‘ the leader in war.’ 

c. 1000-1100. “ Voici quelle 4toit alors 

la gloire et la puissance des Orp<^lians dans 
le i'oyaume. Ils poss(^doient la charge de 
shasalar, ou de g4n4ralissime de toute la 
Georgie. Tons les officiers du palais etoieiit 
de leur depen dance.” — Hist, of the OrpUians, 
in St. Martin, 3£eni. stir VArmeiiie, ii. 77. 

c. 1358. “At 16 my father took me by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed me ; ‘ My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to gene- 
ration have been commanders of the armies 
of the J agtay and the Berlas family. The dig- 
nity of (Sepah Salar) Commander-m-Chief 
has now descended to me, but :is I am tired of 
this world ... I mean therefore to resign 
my public office . . — Autoh. 31em. of 
Timour, E. T., p. 22. 

1712. “ Omnibus illis superior est . . . 

Sipah Salaar, si ve Imperator gencralisM^e^m, 
Praesidem dignitate excipiens . . . .” — 
Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 73. 

1726. A letter from the Heer Tan Maat- 
zuiker “to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
Sa]^perselaar, Grand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
&c.” — Valentijn,Y.Tl^. 

1755. “After the Sipahsalar Hydur, 
by his prudence and courage, had defeated 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Seringaputtun on a sure and established 
basis . . .^^—3Icer Husstin AH Khan, H. of 
Hydur Naik, 0. T. F., p. 61. 

Sircar, s. Hind, from Pers. sarJcdr, 
‘Read (of) afeirs.’ This word has 
yery divers applications ; but its senses 
may fall under three heads. 

(a.) The State, the Government, 
the Supreme authority ; also ‘ the 
Master ’ or head of the domestic 
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gOYernment. Thus a sen^ant, if asked 
‘ "^ose are those horses ? ’ in replying 
‘ They are the sar/car\s ’ — , may mean 
according to circumstances, that they 
are Grovernment horses, or that they 
belong to his own master. 

(b.) In Bengal the word is applied 
to a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the acconnts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any 
native accountant or native employed 
in making purchases, &c. 

(C.) Under the Mahonnnedan Gov- 
ernments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the word was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Circar, q.v. 

1800. “Would it not be possible and 
proper to make people pay the circar ac- 
cording to the exchange fixed at Seringa- 
patain?” — Wellington, i. 60, 

b. - . 

1777. “There is not in any country in 
the world, of which I have any knowledge, 
a more pernicious race of vermin in human 
shape than are the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Sircars ; they are educated and trained to 
deceive.” — Price’s Tracts, i. 24. 

1810. “The Sircar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adverse to his view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
suit his purpose.” — WiUiamson, V. M.,i. 200. 

1822. “One morning our Sircar, in an- 
swer to my having obseiwed that the articles 
purchased were highly priced, said, ‘Yon 
are my father and' my mother, and I am 
your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rupee dustoorie (q. v.). — 
WaJiderings of a Pilgrim, i. 21-22. 

1834. ^ “ ‘And how the deuce,’ asked his 
companion, ‘do you manage to pay for 
them?’ ‘ISTothing so easy, — I say to my 
Sirkar : ‘ Baboo, go pay for that horse 2000 
rupees, and it is done. Sir, as quicldy as 
you could dock him.’” — The Baboo and 
Other Tales, i. 13. 

■■''C.— ' . 

c. 1590. “ In the fortieth year ^ of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars, subdivided into 2737 kusbahs” 
(see Cnsba), “the revenue of which he 
settled for ten years at 3 Arribs, 62 Crore, 
97 Lacks, 55,246 Dams” (q. v., 3,62,97,55,246 
dams = about 9 millions sterling), — Ayeen 
Akbery, E. T. by Gladwin, 1800, li, 1, 


Sirdar, s. H. from P. sarddr, and 
less correctly sirdar, ‘ a leader, a com- 
mander, an officer ’ ; a Chief, or Lord ; 
the head of a set of palankin-bearers, 
and hence the ‘ sirdar -hearer f or ellip- 
tically ‘ the is in Bengal the 

style of the valet or body-servant, even 
when he may have no others under 
him (see Bearer). 

1808. “ I, with great difficulty, knocked 
up soye of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
visit of a Sirdar” (here an officer), — Life of 
Leyden. 

1826. “ Gopie’s father had been a Sirdar 
of some consequence.” — Fandu7'‘ang Mari, 
174. 

Sirdrars, s. This is the name 
which native valets bearers ”) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend (Gen. E. Maclagan, E.E.) 
has suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “ short drawers ” in contra- 
distinction to long-drawers, or pyja- 
mas (qq.v.). A common bearer’s pro- 
nunciation is slrdraj ; as a chest of 
drawers also is called ‘ draj ha 
almairaf See Almyra. 

Sirky, s. H. slrkl. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of the Sacchanim Sara, 
Eoxb. (see Surkunda) side by side, 
and binding them in single or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
palankins, to make cMcks (q.v.) and 
table-mats, and for many other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810. “It is perhaps singular that I 
should have seen seerky in use among a 
groupe of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and characters 
correspond^with this intolerable species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky.” — Williamson, V.M., ii. 490, 

Sirris, S. Hind. Siris; the tree 
Acacia Lehheh, Benth., indigenous in 
S. India, the Satpura range, Bengal, 
and the sub-Himalayan tract; culti- 
vated in Eg}q)t and elsewhere. A 
closely kindred sp., A. Jidibrissm, 
Boivin, affiords a specimen of scientific 
Hobson- Jobson ; the specific name is 
a corruption of Qulah-reslim, ‘silk- 
flower.’ 

Sissoo, also SMsham, s. H. sisn, 
sisun, sJmhm ; Arab, sasajn or sdsim ; 
the tree DaTbergia Sissoo, Eoxb. (N, O, 
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Zeguminosae), and its wood. TMs is ex- 
cellent, and yaluable for construction, 
joinery, boat- and carriage-building, 
and furniture. It was tbe favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long as tbe 
supply of large timber lasted. It is 
now mucb cultivated in tbe Punjab 
plantations. Tbe tree is indigenous in 
tbe sub-Himalay an tract; and believed 
to be so likewise in Belucbistan, G-u- 
zerat, and Central India. Anotber sp. 
of Balhergia {D. latifolia) affords tbe 
Hack wood (q.v.) of S. andW. India. 

There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of Dalbergia 
afforded tbe sesamine wood spoken of 
in tbe Periplus, and in some old Arabic 
writers. A quotation under Black 
wood shews that this wood was ex- 
ported from India to Obaldaea in 
remote ages. 

Sissoo has continued in recent times 
to be exported to Egypt, see Forshal 
(quoted hy Bogle, Hindu Medicine, 128 ). 
Eoyle notices the resemblance of tbe 
name of tbe Biblical shittim wood to 
shuham^ 

c. A.D. 80. . Thither they are wont 

to despatch from Barygaza to both these 
ports of Persia, great vessels with brass, 
and timbers, and beams of teak {^vXtov 
arayaXCvcav koX SoKiav) .... and logS of 
shisham (^<xAayy&>i/ cracrafiCvoiv] . . — Periplus 

3fao'is Erythr. , cap. 36. 

c. 545. “ These again are passed on from 

Sielediba to the marts on this side, such as 
MaM, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
shisham logs (ayjcrafxii^a IvAa), and other 
wares.” — (Tbsmas, lib. xi. 

? before 1200. 

“There are the wolf and the parrot, and 
the peacock, and the dove, 

And the plant of Zinj, and al-sasim, and 
jiepper ...” 

Verses on India hy Ahu^dhaVi, 
the Sindi, quoted by Kazmnl, 
in Gildemeister, p, 2l’8. 

1810. ‘ ‘ Sissoo grows in most of the 
great forests, intermixed with saul .... 
This wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
purple tint when polished.”— 

F. M, , ii. 71. 

1839, “As I rode through the city one 
day I saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. On examining 
it I found it was shisham, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants.”— Dry ieares frcm 
Young Egypt, ^d ed, (1851), p. 102. 

Sitting-up. A curious custom, in 
vogue at the Presidency towns a ' 
century ago, and the nature of which I 


is indicated in the quotations. Was it 
of Dutch origin ? 

1780. “When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit Tip to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen all the fair sex, and 
gentlemen of the settlement.” — Munro'^ 
Harrative, 56. 

1795. “ You see how many good reasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw 
myself at the lady’s feet ; as to the other, 
of proxy, I can only agree to it under 
certain conditions. ... i am not to be 
forced to sit up, and receive male or female 
visitors. ... I am not to be obliged to 
deliver my opinion on patterns for caps or 
petticoats for any lady. . . — T. Munvo 

to his Sister, in Zife, i. 169. 

1810. “Among the several justly ex- 
ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
.... of * Sitting up ’ . . . This * Sitting 
up,^ as it was termed, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
threw open her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving all . . . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country.” — W‘iUia?n- 
son, r,M., i. 113. 

Sittriugy, s. H. from Ar. shit- 
ranjl, and that from Pers. shutrang, 

‘ chess,* which is again of Skt. origin : 
chaturanga (see under Sadras). 

A carpet of coloured corion, now 
usually made in stripes, but no doubt 
originally, as the name implies, in 
checquers. 

1673. “ They pull off their Slippers, 

and after the usual Salams, seat them- 
selves in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
purling Water; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Siturngees.” — Fryer, 93. 

1785. “ To be sold by public auction . . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hasting.^, 
Esquire. . . . carpets and sittriugees.” — 
In Seton-Karr, i. 111. 

Siwalik, u. This is the name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills which in various 
parts of the Himalaya runs parallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
separated from it by valleys known in 
Upper India as duns (see dlioon). But 
this special and convenient sense (d) 
has been attributed to the term by 
modem Anglo-Indian geograjihers 
only . Among the older Mahommedan 
historians the term 'Biwalihh is ap- 
plied to a territory to the west of and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
hut certainly including specifically 
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Hagore (Ndgau7') and Mandawar tlie 
predecessor of modern Jodhpur, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This ap- 
plication is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (Siwalikh) 
extending a good deal further south, 
as if reaching to the vicinity of Malwa. 
Such instances ^ we have grouped 
Tinder (h). But it is possible that the 
early application (a) habitually ex- 
tended thus far. 

At a later date the name is applied to 
the Himalaya; either to the range in 
its whole extent, as in the passages 
from Chereffedin (Shariflcuddin ’Ali of 
Yezd) and from Baber; sometimes with 
a possible limitation to that part of 
the mountains which overlooks the 
Punjab; or, as the_ quotation from 
Pennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to the former 
only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence (in a list of Indian 
national names) in the Vishmo Picrdna^ 
of the Saivalas. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with which the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See WUson^s Wo7'Jcs, Vislum 
Furana, ii. 175.) The popular deriva- 
tion of Siwdlih as given in several of 
the quotations below, is from sawaldM, 

‘ One lakh and a quarter ’ ; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, because this has been some- 
what confused in Elliot’s extracts 
by the interpolated phrase ' Siwalik 
where it is evident from 
Paverty’s version of the TahakdUi- 
Nasin that there is no such word as 
Eiih in the original. 

We have said that the special aj)- 
plication of the term to the detached 
sub-Himalayan range is quite modern. 

It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Ealconer; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him 
in papers presented to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. It is not previously 
used, so far as we can discoyer, even 


by Boyle ; nor is it known to Jacque- 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Boyle andCautley, at Sah^ranpur, 
very shortly before Falconer’s arrival 
there. Jacquemont {Journal^ ii 11) 
calls the range : premiere chaine 

de montagnes que j’appellerai les 
montagnes de JDehraP The first oc- 
cuiTence that we can find is in a paper 
hy Falconer on the ‘Aptitude of the 
Himalayan Bange for the Culture of 
the Tea Plant,’ in vol. iii. of the J. As. 
Soc. Bengal, which we quote helow. 

A year later, in the account of the 
Sivatherium fossil, by Falconer and 
Cautley, in tbe As. Besearches, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Siwalik, and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some real legendary connexion of 
t}ie /hills in the vicinity with the name 
of Siva. For in some of the old maps, 
such as that in Bernier’s Travels, -we 
find Siha given as the name of a pro- 
vince about Hurdwar ; and the same 
name occurs in the same connexion in 
' the Mem. of the Emperor Jahangir, 
[Elliot^ vi. 382). 

a.-— 

1118. “Again be rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Naghawr, in the territory of 
Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah’(?).” 
—'Tabakdt-i-Edsirii E. T. by Eaverty, 110. 

1192. “The seat of governmenb, Ajmir, 
with the whole of the Siwalikh [territory], 
such as (?) Hansi, Sursuti, and other tracts, 
were subjugated.” — Ibid.^ 468-469. 

1227. ‘ ‘ A year subsequent to this, in 
624 H., he (Sultan lyaltimish) marched 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siwalikh [territory], and its 
capture, likewise, the Almighty God facili- 
tated for him.”— J&icl., p. 611. 

c. 1247. ... Wien the Sultan of 

Islam, Nasir-ud Dunya - wa-ud - Din, as- 
cended the throne of sovereignty . . . . 
after Malik Balban had come [to Court ?] 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
XJchchah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced^ in, ^ under the Understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nilg-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . .”—15., 781. 

1253. “ When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the 1st of the month of 
Muharram, 651 H,, command was given to 
Ulugh Ivhan-i-A’zam ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the territory of Siwalikh and 
Hansi.”— 693. 

1257. “Malik Balban , . . withdrew” 
(from Dehli), “ and byway of the SiwMikh 
[country], and ^witli a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to Uch- 
chah again.” — Ibid., 786. 
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1255. ‘ ‘ When the royal tent was pitched 

at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh [districts], which were the fiefs of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zani, had been delayed 
. . . (he) ‘‘set out for Hansi . . . 
(and there) “ issued his mandate, so that, 
in the space of 14 days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hansi, Siirsuti, Jind [Jhind], 
and Bai-wilah . , . assembled. • . — Ib. 

8sr. 

1260. “Ulugh Ivhan-i-A’zam resolved 
upon making a raid upon the Koh-payah 
[hill tracts of Mewat] round about the 
capital, because in this .... there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
ceasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundered the property of Musalmans . . . 
and destruction of the villages in the dis- 
tricts of Harianah, the Siwalikh, and 
Bhianah, necessarily followed their out- 
breaks.” — Ib, 850. 

1300-1310. ‘ ‘ The Mughals having wasted 

the Siwalik, had moved some distance ofif. 
When they and their horses returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Islam, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they expected. . . 

— Ma-uddin Bcmiit hi Elliot^ hi. 109. 

Ib.- 

^ c. 1300. “Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabiir, then Baknitr, then the 
country of Manjariir, then the country of 
(Fandarain^), then Jangii ” (Jinkali), “then 
Kiilam.^ . . . After these comes the country 
of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes Mdlwjfla” 
(but in some MSS. Mdlim), — BasMduddln,, 
in Elliot, i. 68. 

Kashiduddin has got apparently much 
astray here, for he brings in the Siwalik 
territory at the far end of Malabar. But 
the mention of Malwa as adjoining is a 
probable indication of the true position, 
and this is in a manner confirmed by the 
next quotation from a Portuguese writer 
who places the region inland from Guzerat. 

1644. ‘‘It confines . . , on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Saualacca as much as to 

say 220,000 mountains. 3IS* 

C.—- ' 

1399. ‘‘Le D(^troit de Coupeld est sitii^ 
au pied d’une montagne par oh passe le 
Gauge, et a quinze milles plus haut que ce 
Detroit il y a une pierre en forme de Vache, 
de laquelle sort la source de ce gi*and 
Fleuve; c’est la cause pour laquelle les 
Indous adorent cette pierre, et dans tons les 
pays circonvoisins jusques h une annee de 
chemin, ils se tournent pour prier du cotd 
de ce Detroit et de cette Vache de jiierre. 
.... Cependant on eut avis que dans la 
montagne de Solialec, qui est une des plus 
considerables de ITnde, et qui s’etend dans 
le deux tiers de ce grand Empire, il s’etoit 


Elliot imagines here some allusion to the 
Maldivcss and Laccadives. All in that way that 
seems possible is that llashidnddin may have 
heard of the Maldives and made some jumlble 
between them and Millwa. 


i assemble un grand nombre dTndiens qui 
cherchoient h nous faire insulte.”— -iT. de 
Timur-Bec. par Chereffedin All d’ Yezd (Fr, 
Tr. by Fetis de la Croix)^ Delf, 1723, iii, 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 

1528. “The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . . after leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. .... The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mountain-cow, saffron, 
lead, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills Sewalik-Pa?’5aL In the lan- 
guage of Hind Saioaldk means a lak and a 
quarter (or 125,000), and Parhat means a 
hilly that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.”— p. 313. 

c. 1545. “ Sher SkdEs dying regrets. 

“ On being remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spiiuts, when he had done so 
much for the good of the p)eople during his 
short reign, after earnest solicitation,^ he 
said, ‘I have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 
accomplishment. ... One is, I wished to 
have depopulated the country of Roh, and 
to have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between the ISTilab and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Ninduna"''' as far 
as the Siwalik.’” — Tdrikh4-Khdn Jahm 
Lodi in Ellioty v. 107-108. 

c. 1547-8. “ After their defeat the 

NHzis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 
Islam Shah .... during the space of two 
years was engaged in constant conflicts 
with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 

subdue Skirting the hills he^ went 

thence to Miirin (?), and all the Bdjas of 
the SiwMik presented themselves .... 
Parsursim, the Raja of Gwalior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . Gwalior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst the hills, as you go 
to Ksingra and Nagarkot.” (See Nuggar- 
cote).— mElliotyV."- 493-4. 

c. 1555. “The Imperial forces ^ en- 
countered the Afghans near the Siwalik 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of ax^proval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . . RajaRifm Chand, 
Raja of Isagarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the Riijiiis of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission.” — llJabakdt~i~ 
Akbdriy in Ellioty v. 248. 

c. 1560. “The Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards toward the Siwalik 
hills, in pursuit of the Khan-Kh jfmCn. He 
reached the neighbourhood of ^ Talwjlra,^ a 
district in the Siwalik, belonging to Raja 
Gobind Chand .... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 


Nindfma was on Balnatli, a hill over the 
Jelam (compare Elliot, ii. 450-451). 
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hills, and suiTOunding the place put many 
of the defenders to the sword.'* — Ibid, 267. 

c. 1570. “Husain Khan ... set forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
temples. Kor false reports of their un* 
bounded treasures had come to his ears. 
He proceeded through Oudh, towards the 

Siwalik hills He then ravaged the 

whole country, as far as the Kabbah of 
Wajrdil, in the country of Kaja Ranka, a 
powerful 2 amindcb\ and from that to'wn to 
Ajmir which is his capital.” — BaddUni, in 
Elliot, iv. 497. 

1594-5. “The force marched to the 
Siwalik hills, and the Bakhshi resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammii, one of the 
strongest forts of that country.”— JLit6ar 
Ndma, in Elliot, v. 125. 

c. ,, “Ram Deo . . . returned to 
Kanauj .... after that he marched into 
the Siwalik hills, and made all the za- 
mindjirs tributary. The Raj it of Kam^itn 
. . . came out against Ram Deo and gave 
him battle,” — EirMcCs Introduction, in 
Elliot, vi. 561. 

1793. “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinagur the same year [1789] : 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep, 
and A^ery narrow valley ; formed by Mount 
Sewalick,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
doostan, on the one side ; and the vast 
ridge of snowy mountains of Himsialeh 
or Imaus, on the other : and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest part of the base of the latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in the 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
G. miles in direct distance, to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mountains of Sewa- 
lick, they met with vegetable productions, 
proper to the temperate climates.” — Ren- 
mlVs Memoir, ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 

d. - 

1834. “ On the flank of the great range 
there is a line of low hills, the Sewalik, 
Avhich commence at Roopur, on the Satlej, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
skirting the great chain. In some places 
they run up to, and rise upon, the Himji- 
layas ; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
JSehiiranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

3.000 above the sea. Seh4ranpur is about 

1.000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the SewMik hills.” — Falconer, in 
J, A. B. B,, iii. 182. 

1835. “We have named the fossil Siva- 
thanum from Siva the Hindu god, and 
Bripiov, bellua. The SivMik, or Sub-Hima- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the Lutiah or edge of 


* Sewaliok is the term, according to the com- 
imon, acceptation ; hut Capt. Kirkpatrick proves, 
ifrom the evident etymology of it, that it should 
he Sewa-luck.”--2V'o#e by Benndl 


the roof of Siva*s dAvelling in the Hima- 
laya, and hence they are called the Siva-ala 
or Sib-ala, Avhich by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sewalik of the English. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract Avhich may be included in the Sewalik 
range, and Ave nave given the name of Siva- 
therium to it, to commemorate the remark- 
able formation, so rich in iicaa^ animals. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hills, as exxflained by the Mahant, or High 
Priest at Debra, is as follows : — 

“SewHik, a corruption of Siva-ivdla, a 
name given to the tract of mountains be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Isaa’^aea Swa and his 
son Ganes.” — Falconer and Cautley, in 
Asiatic Researches, xix., p. 2. 

1879. “These fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the Siwalik hills, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Ddn, but frequently employed in a Avicler 
sense.” — MedlicoU and Blanford, Manual of 
the Geology o f India, Introd., p. x. 

Skeen, s. Tib. skyin. Tbe Hima- 
layan Ibex; {CaRTa BiUrica, Meyer). 

Slave. See SuRj^t. 

Sling, Seling, n. p. This is a name 
used in the Himalayan regions for a 
certain mart in the dii'ection of China 
which supplies various articles of trade. 
Its occurrence in Trade Returns at one 
time caused some discussion as to its 
identity, but there can be no doubt 
that it is Si-ning (Eu) in Kan-su. The 
name Sling is also applied, in Ladak 
and the Punjab, to a stuff of goat’s 
wool made at the place so-called. 

c. 1730. “Kokonor is also called Tzo- 
ngomho, which means blue lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, and that the limits of Tibet adjoin 
those of the toAvn of Shilin or Shilingh.” 
— P. Orazio della Penna, E. T. in Ma^'khamfs 
Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774. “The nath^es of Kashmir, who 
like the Jews of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over the Eastern kingdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the i^rincipal towns in the 
country. Their agents, stationed on the 
coast of Coromandel, in Bengal, Benares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them Avith 
the commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders of China.” — Boglds Narrative, In 
Markham^s Tibet, 124. 

1793. “ . . , . it is certain that the pro- 
duct of their looms” {i,e, of Tibet and 
Nepanl) “is as inconsiderable in qxiantity 
as it is insignificant in quality. The Joos 
(read Toos) or flannel procured from the 
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former, were it realljr a fabric of Tibet, 
would perhaps be admitted as an exception 
to the latter part of this observation ; bnt 
the fact is that it Is made at Silinff, a place 
situated on the western borders of China.” 
■^Kirkpatrick'^ s Acc. of Kepaul (1811), 13. 

1854. List of Chinese Articles brought 
to India. 

^ ^ •*- 

Siling, a soft and silky woollen of two 
kinds — 1. Shirtln. 2. Cor'dnl’ — Cunning- 
ham’s Ladak, 241-2. 

1862. “ Sling is a ^Pushmina’ (fine wool) 
cloth, manufactured of goat- wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town called Sling .” — Pimjah Trade Report, 
App., p, ccxxix. 

1871. ‘‘ There were two Calmucks at 

Yilrkand, who had belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese Ambi1,n. . . . Their own home 
they say is Zilm” (qu. ZiUn?) “a country 
and town distant 1| month’s journey from ^ 
either Aksoo or Khoten, and at an equal ! 
distance in point of time from Lhassa . . . j 
Zilm possesses manufactures of carets, ! 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, &c. . . . This : 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
occasionally into Ladjfk, under the name 
of Zilm or Zirm goods. 

“ Now if the town of Zilm is six weeks 
Journey from either Lhassa or Aksoo, its 
position may be guessed at. ” — Shaio, Visits 
to High Ta^'iarg, 88. 

Sloth, s. In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to the Lemui*, 
(Loris gracilis, Jerdon). 

Snake-stone, s. This is a term ap- 
plied to a substance, the application of 
which to the part where a snake-bite 
has taken effect, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such applications are made in yarious 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. The 
substances which have this reputation 
are usually of a porous kind, and when 
they haye been chemically examined 
haye proved to be made of charred 
hone, or the like. There is an article 
in the 13th volume of the A 
Researches by Dr. J. Davy, entitled 
An Analysis of the Snake-Stone, in 
which the result of the examination 
of three different kinds, all obtained 
fromSir Alex. Johnstone, Chief Justice 
of Ceylon j is given. ( 1 ) The first kind 
was of round or oval form, black or 
brown in the middle, white towards the 
circumference, polished and somewhat 
lustrous, and pretty enough to be some- 
times worn as a neck ornament; easily ^ 


j cut with a knife, but not scratched by 
' the nail. When breathed on it emitted 
an earthy smell, and when applied to 
the tongue, or other moist surface, it 
adhered firmly. This kind proved to 
be of bone partially calcined. (2) We 
give below a quotation regarding 
the second kind. (3) The third was 
apparently a bezoar (q.v.)? rather 
than a snake-stone. 

There is another article in the As. 
Bes. xvi. 382 seqq. by Captain J. D. 
Herbert, on Zehr Moliereh, or Snake- 
Stone. Two kinds are described which 
were sold under the name given (Zahr 
muhra, where ^ahr == poison, muhra = 
‘a kind of polished shell,’ *a bead,’ 
applied to a species of bezoar). Both 
of these were raineral, and not of 
the class we are treating of, 

c. 1666. ‘‘ C’est dans cette Ville de Diu 

qne se font les Pierres de Cobra si^ re- 
nommees : elles soiit comi^osdes de racines 
qu’on brille, et dont on amasse les cendres 
pour les mettre avec une sorte de terre 
qu’ils ont, et les brfller encore line fois avec 
cette terre ; et aprbs cela on en fait la pdte 
dont ces Pierres sont formdes. ... II faut 
faire sortir avec une dguille, un peu de 
sang de la plaie, y appliquer la Pierre, et 
Py laisser jusqu’k ce qu’elle tombe d’elle 
meme,” — ThevenoU v. 97. 

1673. “Here are also those Elephant 
Legged St. Thomeans, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways : By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jaugies or Pilgrims furnish 
them with a Factitious Stone (which we 
call a snake-stone), and is a Counter-poyson 
to all deadly Bites ; if it stick, it attracts 
the Poyson ; and put into Milk it. recovers 
itself again, leaving its virulency therein, 
discovered by its Greenness.” — Fryer, 53, 

c. 1676. “ There is the Serpent’s stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
double (doubloon ?) ; and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter’s 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 
position of certain Drugs. , . . If the Person 
bit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis’d ; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall off tiH it has drawn 
all the poison to it : To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
that, in Cows-milk. . , . . There are two 
ways to try whether the Serpent-stone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the water will* fall a 
boy ling, and rise in little bubbles. , , — 

Tavernier^ E. T., Pt. ii., 155, 

Tavernier also speaks of another snako- 
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stone alleged to be found behind the hood | 
of the Oobra : i 

“ This Stone being rubb’d against another 
Stone, yields a slime, which being drank in 
water,” etc,, etc. — Ibid, 

1690. “ The thing which he carried . . . 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
. . . . and therefore obtained the name of 
Snake-stone. It is a small artificial Stone. 

. . . . The Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Hoots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Piu. , . — Ovingtorit 

260-261. 

1712. “Pedra de Cohra: ita^ dictus 
lapis, vocahuio a Lusitanis imposito,^ ad- 
versiis viperarum morsus praestat auxiiium, 
externb applicatus. Inserpente, quod vulgb 
credunt, non invenitur, sed arte secretd 
fabricatur h Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adesse geminos, ut cum 
primus veneno saturatus "vulnusculo^ de- 
cidit, alter surrogari illico in locum possit. . . 
Quo ipso feroi*, ut istis ^lapidibus nihil 
efiicaciae inesse credain, nisi quam actuali 
frigiditate sud, vel absorbendo praestant.” 
— Kamiipfer^ Amoen. Exot. 395-7. 

1772. “ Being returned to Roode-Zand, 

the much celebrated Snake-stone {Slmige- 
steen) was shown to me, which few of the 
farmers here could afford to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and held in great 
esteem. It is imported from the Indies, 
especially from Malabar, and costs several, 
frequently 10 or 12, rix dollars. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
colour, ■with a pale ash-grey speck in the 
middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serpent, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the poison ; 
as soon as it is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. . . J’—Tkunberg, Travels, E. T., i. 
155 (A Journey into Oafrana). 

1796. ‘‘Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those emidoyed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cohra de Capello, to the application of a 
snake-stone, or to the words muttered over 
the patient by a 'Bmmi'a.J-~Patriclc Russell, 
Account of Indian Serpents, 77. 

1820. “Another kind of snake-stone 
.... was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed bn, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, ‘it had 
saved the lives of four men.’ j9r. Davy, in 
As. Res., xiii. 318. 

1860. “ The use of the Farrihoo-Kaloo, or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who Resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromandel ; and . 


more than one well-authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
me by persons who had been eye-witnesses.” 
. . . . (These follow.) , . . . “ As to the 
snake-stone itself, I submitted one, the 
application of which I have been describing, 
to Mr, Earaday, and lie has communicated 
to me, as the result^ of his analysis, his 
belief that it is ‘ a piece of charred bone 
which has been filled with blood, perhaps 
several times, and then charred again.’ . , , 
The probability is, that the animal char- 
coal, when instantaneously applied, may 
be sufficiently porous and absorbent to 
extract the venom from the recent wound, 
together with a j>ortion oi the blood, before 
it has had time to be carried into the sys- 
tem. . . — Emerson Tennent, Ceylon, i, 
197-200. 

1872. “With reference to the snake- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
are said to absorb and suck out the poison, 
... I have only to say that I believe they 
are jierfectly powerless to prodxice any such 
effect . . . when we reflect on the quantity 
of poison, and the force and depth with and 
to which it is injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with which it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it is obvious that the application of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a belief 
in their efficacy is a dangerous delusion.” — 
Payrer, Thanatophklia of Indiii, pp. 38 
and 40. 

I Sneaker, s. A large cup (or small 
basin) -^^dth a saucer and cover. Tbe 
native servants call it slmgar. We 
had guessed that it -was perhaps 
formed in some way from fuk in the 
sense of ‘ china-ware ’ ; or from the 
same word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
the sense of ‘ a salver,’ &c. 

But we have since seen that the 
word is not only in Grose’s Lexicon 
JBalatrorticum, with the explanation 
‘ a small bowl ; ’ but is also in Todd : 
‘ A small vessel of drink.’ A sneaker 
\ of p-micli is a term still used in several 
places for a small bowl ; and in fact it 
occurs in the Spectator and other works 
of last centurjh So the word is of 
genuine English origin; no doubt of a 
semi-slang kind. 

1714. “ Our little • burlesque authors, 

who are the delight of ordinary readei's, 
generally abound in these pert iflirases, 
which have in them more vivacity than 
wit. I lately saw an instance of this Idnd of 
writing, which gave me so truly an idea of 
it, that I could not forbear begging a copy 
of the letter. . . , 

“Past 2 o’clock and 
“ Dear Jack, a frosty morning. 

“ I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his myrmidons about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pretty 
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well disguised before I gave tliem the slip.” 
—The Bpectatoi^, No. 616. 

1715. 

Hugh Peters is making 
A sneaker witbin 
Por Luther, Buchanan, ^ 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toss’d off 
A brace of full bowls, 

You’ll swear you ne’er met 
With honester souls.” 

Bp. Burmtfs Descent into Hell. In 
Foliiical Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Annotated by W. W. 
Wilkins (I860}, ii. 172. • 

1743. “Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, 
without a single farthing in his pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy. 

Jonathan Wild, Bk. ii. ch. iv. 

1772. “ He received us with great cor- 

diality, and entreated us all, five in number, 
to be seated in a bungalow, where there 
were only two broken chairs. This compli- 
ment we could not acceiDt of; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.” — Letter in Forbes, 
Or. Mem., iv. 217. 

Sofala, n. p. Ar. Sufala, a district 
■and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20° 10', 
more than 2° south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
■visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150. “This section embraces the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of Sofala. . . . The inhabitants are poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them except iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of Sofala. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islands of India . . . . for although 
there is iron in the islands and in the mines 
of that country, it does not equal the iron 
of Sofala.”— i. 65. 

c. 1220. “Sofala is the most remote 
known City in the country of the ZenJ ... 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and coimng 
again find that the natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for every 
article beside it . . . gold is well- 

laiown among the Zen j merchants.”— 
Yakut, Mvljam al-Bulddn, 

In his article on the gold country, Yaktit 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to face 
with the merchants at greater length. It 


is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
great variety of uncivilized races; in 
various parts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Europe and of Asia ; in the Glove 
Islands ; to the Yeddas of Ueylon, to the 
Poliars of Malabar, and (by l^liny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or 
Chinese. See on this subject a note in 
Marco Polo, Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by Mr. 
De B. Priaulx, in J. B. As. Boc., xviii. 348 
(in which several references are erroneously 
printed); Tennenfs Ceylon, i. 593 segq.; 
Bmvlmson’s Herodotus, under Bk. iv. ch. 
196, 

c. 1330. “Sofala is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the Kawim, the inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn Sayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and 
of iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
skin.” — Ahulfeda, Er. Tr., i. 222. 

c. 1330. “A merchant told me that the 
town of Sofala is a half month’s march 
distant from Culua (Quiloa), and that from 
Sofala to Yufi (Nufi) ... is a month’s 
march. Prom Yufi they bring gold-dust 
to Sofala.” — Ibn Batuta, ii. 192-3. 

1499. “Coming to Mogambique (if?. 
Vasco and his squadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of Cofala, the pilots 
warned the ofi&cers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail' set, and a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 
place called Qofala, whence there some- 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . — Correa, Lendas, i. 134-135. 

1516. “. . . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Sofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. These Moors estab- 
lished themselves there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the G-entiles of the 
mainland.”-— 4. 

1523. ‘ ‘ Item — that as regards all the ships 
and goods of the said Eealm of Hr muz, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall be secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they please as vassals of the 
Edng our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to (Joffala and the ports of that coast, 
as that is forbidden by the King our lord. 

. . . oi Dom Duarto de Menezes, 

with the King of Ormuz, in Botelho, Tombo, 
80 ..: , 

1553. “ Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 
thatthere was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of Qofala, so 
famous in those parts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moors procured there from 
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tbe Blacks of the country by trade. . . 
JBcm'os, I. iv. 3. 

1572. 

“ . . . Bizemos desta costa algum desvio 
Deitando para o p4go toda a annada : 
Porque, yentando Noto manso e frio, 

ISfiio nos apanhasse a agua da enseada, 
(^ue a costa faz alii daquella banda, 
IJonde a rica Sofala o ouro manda.” 

Gamoes, v. 73. 

By Burton : 

from the coast-line for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 
lay ; 

for frigid Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crooked shore, 
whence rich Sofala sendeth golden ore.” 
1665. 

“ Mombaza and Qiiiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

Paradise Zost, xi. 

Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading Sofala. 

1727. “Between Delagoa and Mosam- 
hique is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Cuama, but now by the Portugtiese, 
who know that country best, is called 
SenaL — A. Ham.^ i. 8. 

Sola, Viilg. Solar, s. This is pro- 
perly H. s/iolu, corrupted by the 
Bengali inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to sold) and often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual ‘ ‘ striving after meaning. ’ ’ Shola 
is the name of the plant AescJiynomene 
as^pera, L. (N. 0. Legummosae), and 
is particnlaiiy applied to the light 
pith of that plant, from which the 
light thick Sola Topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins as a 
protection against the sun’s power, 
and for various minor purposes, e.y., 
for slips of tinder, for making models, 
&c. The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 30 years, was peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Deccan the thing* is called hhend) and 
in Tamil, netti. Solar hats are now 
often advertised in London. 

1836. “I stopped at a fisherman’s, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats he used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 
shola, tied together by the ends. ... . 
When this light and spongy iiith is wetted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, which pasted 
together are formed into hats; Cliinese 
paper appears to be made of the same 
material .” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 
100 . 

1872. “ In a moment the flint gave out a 


spark of fire, which fell into the sola ; the 
suljihur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp . , — Govinda Sa7na7ita, i. 10. 

1878. “M}?- solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle.” — Zife 
in the 3£of ussil, I 164, 

1885. “ I have slipped a pair of galoshes 

over m5’' ordinary walking-boots ; and, with 
my solar topee (or sun-helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun- 
shine.” — A Professional Visit in Persia^ St. 
Jameses Gazette, March 9th. 

Sombrero, s. Port, stmibreiro. In 
England we now understand by this 
word a broad-brimmed hat; but in 
older writers it is used for an mnlrella. 

1503. “And the next day the Captain- 
Major before dayligdit embarked armed 
with all his people in the boats, and the 
King (of Cochin) in his boats wdiich they 
call tones (see Boney) . . . and in the tone 
of the King went his Sombreiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms In height. These are iised for 
state ceremonial, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the like.” — Correa, i. 378. 

c. 1630. “ Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but m 
Towns upon Palamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over them.” — Sir T.'.fferhert 
ed. 1665, p. 46. 

1657. “A cost© du cheval il y a un 
homme qui esvente Wistnou, afin qu’il ne 
receive point d’incommodit5 soit par les 
mouches, ou par la chaleur; et h chaque 
coste on porte deux Zombreiros, afin que 
le Soleil ne iuise pas sur luy. , . .” — ASr* 
Roger, Pr. Tr., ed. 1670, j). 223. 

1673. “None but the Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls.” — Fryer, 36. 

1727. “The Portugiieze ladies . . . . 
sent to beg the Favour that be would pick 
them out some lusty Dutch Men to carry 
their Palenqueens and Somereras or Um- 
brellas.” — A. i. 338. 

Sombrero, Cbaimel of the, u. p. 
The channel between the northern 
part of the Nicobar group, and the 
southern part embracing the Great and 
Little Nicobar, has had this name since 
the early Portuguese days. The origin 
of the name is ^iven by A. Hamilton 
below. The indications in 0. Eederici 
and Hamilton are probably not accu- 
rate. They do not agree with those 
given by Horsbnrgh. 

1566. * ‘ Si passa per il canale di Nicubar, 
ouero per quello del Sombrero, li quali son 
per mezzo I’isola di Sumatra. . . — G. 

Fedeiiei, in Bariusio, iii. 391. 

1727, “ The Islands off this Part of the 
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Coast are the . . . The northern- 

most Cluster is low, and 'are called the 
Oarnicuhars. . . . The middle Cluster is 
fine champain Cround, and all hut one, 
well inhabited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
End of the largest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the Top of an Umbrella or 
Somerero.” — A, Ham., ii. 68. 

1843. ‘ ‘ Sombrero Channel, bounded on 

the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
ISToncowry, and by Merve or Passage Island 
on the South side, is very safe and about 
seven leagues wide.” — Horsbuoyh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 59-60. 

Sonaparanta, n. p. ^ This is a quasi 
classical name, of Indian origin, used 
by the Burmese Court in State docu- 
ments and formal enumerations of the 
style of the Xing, to indicate the central 
part of his dominions ; Skt. Sttvarna (Pali 
Sona) prdnta (or iDei’haps apardnta), 
‘golden frontier-land,’ or something 
like that. There can be little doubt that 
it is a suryival of the names -whicli gave 
origin to the Gliryse of the Greeks. And 
it is notable, that the same series of 
titles embraces TamhacUpa (‘ Copper 
Island’ or Eegion) which is also repre- 
sented by the CJialcitis of Ptolemy. 

(Ancient.) “There were two^ brothers 
resident in the country called Sunaparanta, 
merchants, who went to trade with 500 
wagons. . . — Ler/ends of Gotama Buddha, 

in Hardps Manual of BuddMsni, 259. 

1636. “All comprised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Tsa-lan, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kald, and Thoung-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of Thuna-paranta. 
All within the great districts of Pagdn, 
Ava, Penya, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadewa. ...” (etc.) — 
From an Hiscription at the Great Bagodci 
of Koung-Mhoo-dau, near Ava ; from the 
Jf>8. Journal of Major H. Burney, accom- 
panying a Letter from him, dated 11th 
SeiDtember, 1830, in the Foreign Office, 
Calcutta, 

Burney adds: “The Ministers told me 
that by Thunaparanta they mean all the 
countries to the northward of Ava, and by 
Tampa-dewa all to the southward. But 
this inscription shows that the Ministers 
themselves do not exactly understand what 
countries are comprised in Thunaparanta 
and Tampa-dewa.” 

1767. “ The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, Lord of the Coun- 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Bukaghmagh, the Kingdom of Siam and 
Hughen (?), and the Kingdom of Cassay.” 
— Letter from the King of Burma, in 
Balryrtiple, Or. i. 106. 

1795. “ The Lord of Earth and Air, the 

Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of the Kingdoms of Sonahparinda, 


Tombadeva. . . . etc. . . .’’—Letter from 
the King to 8ir John More, in Symes, 487. 

1855. “His great, glorious and most 
excellent Majesty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Bising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 
great Chief of Kighteousness. . . . — 

King’s Letter to the Govey'nor-GejieralihoTd 
Dalhousie), 2iid Oct., 1855. 

Soodra, Sooder, s. Skt. Mr. The 
(theoretical) Fourth. Caste of the 
Hindus. In South. India, there being 
no claimants of the 2ncl or 3rd classes, 
the higher castes among the (so-called) 
Sudras come next after the Brahmans 
in social rank, and sudra is a note of 
respect, not of the contrary as in 
Northern India. 

1630. “The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shudderies.” — Lord, Duplay, (&c., 
ch. xii. 

1651. “La quatrieme lignee est celle 
des Soudraes : elle est composee du 
conimun peuple ; cette ligm^e a sous soy 
heaucoup et diverses families, dont une 
chacune I3r4tend surpasser Tautre. . . — 

Ahr. Roger, Fr. ed, 1670, p. 8. 

1674. “The . . . Chudrer (these are 
the Nayres).” — Faria y Sousa, ii. 710. 

1717. “ The Brahmens and the Tschud- 
dirers are the proper persons to satisfy 
your Enquiries.” — Phillips, 14. 

1868. “Such of the Aborigines as yet 
remained were formed into a fourth class, 
the Cudra^ a class which; had no rights but 
only duties.”— Whitney', Or. and Ling, 
Studies, ii. 6. 

1867. “ A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Soudra with a keener i)ride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Coi>t.” — 
Dixon, Neio America, 7th ed. i. 276. 

Soojy, Soojee, s. Hind, sv/jl; a 
word curiously misinterpreted ( ‘ ‘ tho 
coarser part of pounded wheat”) by 
the usually accurate Shakespear. It 
is, in fact, the fine hour, made from 
the heart of the wheat, used in India 
to make bread for English tables. It 
is prepared by grinding between two 
millstones which are not in close con- 
tact. It is the semolina of Italy. Bread 
made from this was called in Low Latin 
simella; Germ. SemmePhrddehen, and 
old English simnel cakes. 

A kind of porridge made with soojee 
is often called soojee simply. 

1810. “Bread is not made of flour, but 
of the heart of the wheat, which is very 
fine, ground into what is called soojy . . . 
Soojy is frequently boiled into ‘ stirabout ’ 
for breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt 
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and blitter; though some of the more 
zealous may be seen to moisten it with 
Williamson, V. M,, ii. 135-136. 

1878. “Sujee flour, ^ound coarse, and 
water.” — Life in the Mofussil, i. 213. 

Soorky, s. Pounded brick used to 
mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers, surMl, ‘ red- 
stuff.’ 

c. 1770. “The terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulverized 
stones, which they call zurkee; these are 
mixed ux^ with lime-water, and an inferior 
land of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone.” — Stawrimis, E.T., i. 514. 

1784. “ One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of soorky.” — Motif n. 
in Betoii-Karr, i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. “ The road from C^alcutta to Bar- 

acpore . . . like all the Bengal roads it is 
Xoaved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
or broken bricks over them.” — Bolvyns, Les 
Hi ado us, iii. 

The word is misiised as well as mis- 
written here. The substance in question is 
khoa, q.v. 

Soorma, s. Hind, from Pers. surma. 
Sulphuret of antimony, used for 
darkening the eyes, kuhl of the Arabs, 
the stimmi and stihium of the ancients. 

‘ ‘ With it, I belieTe, is often confounded 
the sulj)huret of lead, which in N. 
India is called soormee (ee is the femi- 
nine termination in Hindust.), and 
used as a substitute for the former: 
a mistake not of recent occuiTence 
only, as Sprengel says, ‘ Bistinguit 
vero Flmius marem a feonind^ ” {Boyle 
on Ant. of Hindu Medicine^ 100). 

Soosie, s. Hind, from Pers. susl. 
Some kind of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. See j)assage from 1690, 
Ovington, under Alleja. 

1784. “Pour cassimeers of different co- 
lours ; Patna dimity, and striped soosies.” 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 42. 

Sophy, n.p. The name by which 
the liing of Persia was long kziown in 
Europe— “The Bopliyf as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “The Turk” or “Grand 
Turk,” and theK. of Delhi the “Great 
Mogul.” This title represented Bufi, 
Bafavl, or 8a/7, the name of the dy- 
nasty which reigned over Persia for 
more than two centuries (1499-1722, , 
nominally to 1736). The first king 
of the family was Isma’il, claiming 
descent from ’Ali and the Imams, 
through a long line of persons . of 
saintly reputation at Ardebil. The 


surname of Sufi or Safi assumed by 
Ismahl is generally sux3posed to have 
been taken from Shaikh Safl-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors to 
become famous, and who belonged to the 
class of Sufis or pjMlosophic devotees. 
After Isma’il the most faiiioiis of the 
dynasty was Shah Abbas (1585-1629). 

C.1524. “ Susiana, guae est Shush an Pala- 
tium illud regiii Sophii.” — AbrahaniFcntsoI, 
in Hyde, Syntagma Bissertt. i. 76. 

1560. “De que o Sufl foy conteiite, e 
mandou gente cm su ajuda.” — Tereeiro, 
eh. i. 

„ “ Quae regicnes nomine Persiae ei 

regnantur quern Turcae ChisUbas, nos SopM 
vocamiis.”— Bpist. iii. (171). 

1561. “ The Queenes Maiesties Betters to 
the great Sophy of Persia, sent by M. An- 
thonie leiildnson. 

“ Elizabetha Dei gratia Angliae Franciae 
et Hiberniae Eegina, &c. Potentissimo et 
inuictissimo Princii>i, hlagno SopM Persa- 
rum, Medorum, Hircanoriiin, Carmano- 
runi, Margianorum, populomm cis et -vltra 
Tygriin fluuium, et omnium intra JMare Cas- 
pium et Persicum. Sinimi nationum atque 
Pentium Imperatori salutem et rerum 
l^rosperarinn foeliciFisinium iiicrementum. ” 
—In Hak. i. 381. 

1598. “ And all the Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, wliich in Persia is a 
King, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Thainas^are as much 
as to say King Ismael, and King Tliamas, 
and of the Turkes and ilumes are called 
Suify or Sofly, which signifieth a great 
Cai^taine.” — Linschoten, ch. xxvii. 

1601. 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he ’s a very devil: 
I have not seen such a firago , . . 

They say, he has been fencer to the 
^Twelfth Might, III. iv. 

1619. “ Alla porta di Sciah Sofi, si 

sonarono nacchere tutto il giorno : ed 
insomma tutta la citta e tutto il x>opoio 
andb in allegrezza, concorrendo hifinita 
gente alia meschita di Schia Sofi, a far 
Gratiarum actionem.'^ — P. della Vedle, i. 
808. 

1626. 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through Prance in triunq;)!!, or to couxfle 
up 

The Sophy and great Prester-Juhn to- 
gether ; 

I would attempt it.” 

Bcauni. <C* FIctch., The Mobic Gen- 
tleman, V. 1. 

c. 1630. “ Ismael at liis Coronation jjro- 
claim’d himself King of Persia by name of 
Pot-Shaw-ZmaeZ-Sophy. Whence that word 
Sophy was borrowed is much controverted. 
Whether it be from the Armenian idiom, 
signifying Wooll, of which the Shashes are 
made that ennobled his new order. Whether 
the name was from Sophy his grandsire, or 
from the Greek word Sophos imposed upon 
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Apdar at Ms conquest of Trebizond "by th,e 
Greeks there, I know not. Since then, 
many have called the Kings of Pei'sia 
Sophy’s : but I see no reason for it ; since 
IsmaeVs son, grand and great grandsons 
Kings of Persia never continued that naine, 
till this that now reign es, whose name in- 
• deed is Sofee^ hut casuall .” — Sir T. PCerbeH, 
ed. 1638, 286. 

1643. ‘ ‘ Y avoit vn Amhassadeur Persien 
qui auoit est(5 enuoye en Europe de la part 
du Grand Sophy Eoy de Perse.” — Mocquet, 
Voyages, 269. 

1665. 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe. 

By Astracan, over the snowy plains 

Retires; or Bactrian Sophy, from the 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 

To Tauris or Casbeen . . . .” 

Paradise Lost, x. 

1673. “But the Suffee’s Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Person in the 
Empire, and always the First Minister of 
State. ’ ’ — Fryer, 338. 

1681. “La quarta parte comprehende el 
Reyno de Persia, cujm Sehor se llama ,en 
estos tiempos, el Gran SopM.” — Martinez, 
Oomjpendio, 6. 

1711. “In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Services . , . they had half of 
the Customs of Gombroon given them, and 
thehq successors, by a Finnan from the 
Sophi or Emperor.”— Xocl’yer, 220. 

1727. “The whole Reign of the last 
Sophi^ or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the Balloivches and Maclcrans 
... threw off the Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh- 
bours in CaramaniaP — A, Mam, i. 108. 

1815. “The Sufiavean monarchs were 
revered and deemed holy on account of 
their descent from a saint.” — Malcolm, PC. 
of Per s., ii. 427. 

1828. “It is thy happy destiny to fol- 
low in thp train of that brilliant star whose 
light shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknoum 
since the days of the earlier Soofees.” — Tlie 
Knszilbash, i. 192. 

Soiiba, Sool3ali, s. ^ Hind, from 
Pers. siiba. A large Biyision or Pro- 
vince of the Mogul Empii’e {e.g. the 
Sfcbali of the Deccan, the Bubah of 
Bengal). The word is also frequently 
used as short for Subaddr, ‘ the Vice- 
roy ’ (over a siiba). It is also “ among 
tho Marathas sometimes applied to a 
smaller division comprising from 5 to 
8 tom/5 ” (IFb7.von). 

c. 1594. “In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sirkars. , . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
Soohadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distributed 12 Lacks 


of beetle. The names of the Soohahs were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajmeer,^ Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Bengal, Behly, Gabul, 
Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa ; when his 
majesty conquered Berar, Khandeess, and 
Ahmednagur, they were formed into three 
Soohahs, increasing the number to 15.’*— 
Ayeen [Gladtoin), ii. 1-5. 

1753. “ Princes of this rank are called 

Suhahs. JVizam al muluch was Suhah of 
the Decan (or Southern) provinces . . . The 
Nabobs of Condanoi'e, Cudapah, Oarmtica, 
Yalore, &c., the Kings of Tritchinopoly, 
MysoQx, Tan^ore, are subject to this Suhah- 
ship. Here is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that 
of the Muscovite.” — Orme, Fragments, 398- 
399. 

1760. “Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinces, are stiled Suhahs, 
which imports the same as Lord-Lieutenants 
or Vice-Roys.” — Memoirs of the Revolution 
in Bengal, p. 6, 

1763. “From the word Souhah,^ signi- 
fying a i^rovince, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Becan) is called Soubahdar, 
and by the Europeans imi)roperly Souhah.” 
Orme ',i. 35. 

1765. “Let us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Souhahs; there’s 
no end to it. Let us boldly dare to be 

Souhah ourselves ” — Pfohcell, Hist. 

Events, See., i. 183. 

1783. “They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
400, 000^. a year to the Suhah of Bengal.”— 
Burke's Bpeech on Fox's India Bill, Works, 
iii. 468. 

1804. “It is impossible for i>ersons to 
have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Souhah’ s servants have. . . 
Wellington, ed. 1837, iii. 11. 

1809. “ These (pillars) had been removed 

from a sacred building by Monsieur Biqdeix, 
when he assumed the rank of Souhah.” — 
Lord Valentia, i. 373. 

1823. “The Belhi Sovereigns whose 
vast emigre was divided into Souhahs, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled by 
a Soubahdar or Viceroy.”— ilfcdco^m, Cent. 
India, i. 2. 

Soiiliadar, Subadar, s.^ Hind, from 
Pers. subaddr, ^ one bolding a siiba ’ 
(see preceding art.). 

(aj. Tbe Viceroy, or Governor of a 

siiba. 

(b) . A local commandant or chief 
officer. 

(c) . The chief native officeiy of a 
company of Sepoys; under the original 
cons^htntion of such companies, its 
actual captain. 

a. — 

See under preceding article. 

b. — 

3673. “ The Suhidar of the Town being 
a Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas 
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riador) thought good to give him a Visit.”— 
Fri/er, 77. 

1805. The first thing that the Suhidar 
of Vira Bajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and give me 
such a shake by the hand, as would have 
done credit to a Scotsman.” — ^Letter in 
Leyden^s Life, 49. 

e. 

1747. '‘Hth September . . . Bead the 
former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Subidar with 129 more Sepoys to our assist- 
ance.” — MB.Considtations at Fort St. Davids 
in India OJrce. 

1760. “One was the Subahdar, equiva- 
lent to the Captain of a Company.” — Ome, 
iii. 610. 

c. 1785. “. . . the Subahdars or com- 
manding officers of the black troops.” — 
Garaccioli, iii. 174. 

1787. “A Troop of ISTative Cavalry on 
the present Establisliment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Subidar, 3 Jemadars, 4 Havildars, 4 
Naiqiies, 1 Trumpeter, 1 Barrier, and 68 
Privates.” — Merpis. for the Mon. Comp.'^s 
Black Troo7)s on the Coast of Oorommidel, 
&c., p. 6. 

Soiirsop, s. (a). The fruit Ano)ia 
muTicata^ L., a variety of the cUStard- 
apple (q.v.). This land is not well 
known on the Bengal side of India, 
but it is completely naturalized at 
Bombay. The terms soiirsof) and sweet- 
sop are, we believe, West Indian. 

(b). In a note to the passage quoted 
below, Grainger identifies the soiirso]) 
with the sidrscich of the Dutch, But 
in this, at least as regards use in the 
E. Indies, there is some mistake. The 
latter term, in old Dutch writers on 
the East, seems always to apply to the 
common Jack fruit (q.v.), the ^ sour- 
jack,’ in fact, as distinguished from 
the superior kinds, especially the 
champada of the Malay Archipelago. 

a. — 

1764. 

“ . . . a neighbouring hill 
“ Which Nature to the Sour sop had re- 
signed.” Cramger, Bk. 2. 

b. - 

^ 1659. “There is another kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Sursack. . . . 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from tlie 
brandies, but on the trunk itself ...” etc. 
— SaaVi ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661. Walter Schulz says that the fa- 
mous fruit Jaka was called by the Nether- 
landers in the Indies Soorsack. — p. 236. 

1675. “The whole is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
suursacks.”— w??, Goem. ’mValentijn, 
Ceylon, 223. 


1778. “The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I founu at CVluiubo, 
Gale, and several other ]>laces. The name 
by which it is properly known here is the 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its ii.-e here is 
less universal than that oi tlie ofner sfnt, 
which. . . weighs 30 or 40 lbs.” — Thunhcrg, 
E. T., iv. 255. 

Sowar, Suwar, S. Bers. smmr, ^ a 
horseman.’ A native cavalry solclier ; 
a mounted orderly. 

1824-5. . The sowars who accom- 

panied him.” — Meher, Orig. i. 404. 

1827. “Hartley had therefore^ no re- 
source save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted inatcli of the sowar . , . who 
rode before him.” — IF. Scott, The Surgeon's 
I Daughter, ch. xiii. 

I Sowar, Shooter-, s. Hind, from 
I Pers. sJndr-saimr, the rider of a drome- 
dary or swift camel. Such riders are 
attached to the establishment of the 
Viceroy on the march, and of othei' 
high officials in Upper India. The 
word soivar is quite misused by the 
Great Duke in the passage below, for 
a camel-drfrer, a sense it never has. 
The word wiitten, or intended, may 
however have been snrwaiin (q-v.). 

1834. “I . . . found a fresh Inu’se ut 
Sufter Jung'S tomb, and at the- Kutnb a 
couple of riding camels and an attendant 
Sbutur Suwar.”—Jfc»i. of Col. Mouniain, 
129. 

1840. “Sent a Sbuta Sarwar (camel 
driver) off with an express to Simla.” — 
Osborne, Court and Camp of HanJ. Singh, 

179. 

1842. “ At Peshawur, it appears by the 

papers I read last night, that they liave 
camels, but no sowars, or drivers.”— Letter 
of D. of Wellington, in Indian Administra-^ 
tionof Ld. Flknborough, 228. 

Sowarry, Snwarree, s. Hind, from 
Pers. sawml. A cavalcade, a cortege 
of mounted attendants. 

1803- “ They must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewary ; and must have with 
them a sufficient body of troops to giiard^ 
their persons.”— -..4. Wdksley, in Life of 
Mimro, i. 346. 

1809. “ He bad no sawarry.”— LJ. fa- 
Icntia, L 388, 

1814. “I was often re})rimaiided by the 
Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suwarree, or state attmalants, at the 
outer gate of tlie city, when I took my 
evening excursion.” — Furies, Or. Mem, iii, 
420. 

1827. “Orders were given that on the 
next day all should he in readiness for the 
Sowarree, a grand lu’occssion, uiien the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest.” — B^alier Scotty The Sur- 
geonk Daughter, ch. xiv. 
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c. 1831, ‘‘Je tacherai d’eviter toute la 
poussik-e de ces iminenses sowarris.” — 
Jacquemont, Corresxy. ii. 121. 

Sowarry Camel. A swift or riding 
camel. See Sowar, Shooter-. 

1835. “ ^ I am told yon chess a camel 

beaiitifiilljr,’ said the young Princess, ‘ and 
I was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
my x>eople how to attire a 'sawari camel.’ 
This was flattering me on a very %vealc 
point : there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress a camel.” — Wmidermc/s of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 36. 

Sowcar, s. Hind. siihuJmr ; alleged 
to be from stidM, ‘ right,’ and Mr, 

‘ doer, ’ Cluj . savaMr, A native banker ; 
corresponding to the Chetty of S. India. 

1803. “You should not confine your 
dealings to one souear. Open a communi- 
cation with every souear in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it : 
you for bills.” — W€Umgkv 2 , Desp,, ii. 1 
{ed. 1837). 

1826. “We were also sahoukars, and 
granted bills of exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys ux>on 
interest.” — Pandiirang Hctri, 174. 

Soy, s. A kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese si-ya w,* 
Chin. sIi'LytL It is inade from the 
beans of a plant common in the 
Himalaya and E, Asia, and much 
cultivated, viz. Ghjeine Soju, Sieb. and 
21 lice. (Soya Mspida, Moench.) boiled 
down and fermented. 

16T9. . .Mango and Saio, two sorts 

of sauces brought from the East Indies.”— 
Jour mil of John ^ Locke, in Ld. King^s Life 
of L,, i 249. 

1688. “ I have been told^ that soy is 
made with a fishy composition, and it 
seems most likely by the Taste; tho’ a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
very intimate with one that sailed often 
from. Toiiquin to Japan, from whence the 
true Son comes, told me that it was made 
only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt.” — Dampier, ii. 28. 

1690. “ . . . Souy^ the choicest of all 
Sawces.” — Ovingioti, 307. 

1712. “Hoc legumenyii coquina Japo- 
nica ntramque replet x')aginam ; ex eo nam- 
que coiificitur : turn jnils Mim dicta, quae 
fercuHs pro consistentia, et but:^^! loco 
additur, butynim enim hoc coeld res ignota 
est ; turn Sooju dictum embamma, quod 
nisi ferculis, certfe frictis et assatis omni- 
bus affimditiir,” — Kaempfer, Amoen, Emt, 
p. 839. 

1776. An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy is given in Tkimberg^a 


A young Jaixmese felIowq>assenger gave the 
proiiimciation clearly as sho-yu.— A. B. 


Travels, E. T., iv. 121--122 ; and more 
briefly by Kaemx>fer on the page quoted 
above. 

Spin, s. An unmarried lady; po- 
pular abbreviation of ‘ Spinster.’ 

Sponge Cake, s. This well-known 
form of cake is called throughout Italy 
pane di Bpoagna, a fact that suggested 
to us the possibility that the English 
name is really a corruption of Spanish-- 
cake. The name in Japan tends to 
confiim this, and must be our ex- 
cuse for introducing the term here. 

1880. “ There is a cake called kasatewa 
resembling sponge-cake ... It is said to 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, 
and that its name is a corruption of Cas- 
tillaP —Miss Bird’’ s Japyan, L 235. 

I Spotted-Beer. mamlatus of 
I Gray, H. QliUal, 

1673. “The same Night we travelled 
easily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
Pieces all the way, being here presented 
with Eich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeons, ChitiEs, or Spotted Beer.” — Fryer, 
71. 

1679. “ There being conveniency in this 
iflace for ye breeding up of Spotted Beer, 
which the Hon’ble Gompany doe every 
yeare order to be sent home for His Ma- 
jesty, it is or<lered that care he taken to 
breed them up in this Factory (Madapol- 
1am), to be sent home accordingly. — Ft. S. 
George Council (on Tour), 16th April, in 
Notes and Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1682. “This is a fine xfleasant situation, 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tamarim, well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Beer like our fallow-deer. ” — Hedges, 
Oct. 10th. 

S(iueeze, s. This is used in Angio- 
Chinese talk for an illegal exaction. 
It is, we suppose, the translation of a 
Chinese expression. It coiTesponds to 
the malatoUu of the Middle Ages, and 
to many other slang johrases in many 
tongues. 

1882. “ If the licence (of the Hong mer- 
chants) . , . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary x^ecuniary 
advantages ; but on the other hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls’ or ‘squeezes* 
for contributions to x>ublic works, ... for 
the relief of districts suffering^ from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
‘ Yangtse Keang’ or the ‘ Yellow Eiver.’” 
— The Fanhivae at Canton, p. 36. 

Station, s. A. word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the palace 
where the English officials of a dis- 
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trict, or tlie officers of a garrison (not 
in a foitress) reside. Also tlie aggre- 
gate society of suck a place. 

lSt;6. 

“ And if I told how nmck I ate at one ; 

Mofussil station, 

I’m sure ’twould cause at home a most 

extraordinary sensation.” 

{Tremlyan) The Dmoh Bungalow 
Fraser, Ixxiii. jp. 391. 

,, ‘‘Who asked the Station to 
dinner, and allowed only one glass of Sim- 
kin to each guest,” — Jhid, 231, 

Stevedore, s. One employed to 
stow the cargo of a ship, and to un- 
load it. The verb is used in 

both. Sp. and Port, in the sense of 
stowing cargo, implying originally to 
pack close, as to press wool. Estimdor 
is giren in the Sp. Dictionaries only 
in tke sense of a wool-packer, but no 
doubt has been used in every sense 
of esfivm\ See Sheat, s. v. 

Stick-Insect, s. The name com- 
monly applied to certain orthopterous 
insects, of the family Fhasmidae, 

‘ which have the strongest possible re- 
semblance to dry twigs or pieces of 
stick, sometimes 6 or 7 inches in 
length. 

1T54. “The other remaiicahle animal 
which I met with ' at Cuddalore was the 
animated Stalk, of which there are differ- 
ent kinds. Some appear like dried straws 
tied together, others like grass . , — Ives, 

p. 20. 

ISGO. “The Stick-insect. —The Pte- 
midae or spectres . . . i^resent as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 

. . — Emerson-Tennent, Ceylon, i. 252. 

Stink-wood, s. FoeUdia MaurUi- 
ana, Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bois puant 
“ At the Carnival in Goa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons .” — Birdwood (MS.), 

Stridhana, Streedhana, s. Skt. 
stri-dlmna, ‘ women’s property.’ A 
term of Hindu Ijaw, applied to certain 
property belonging to a woman, which 
follows' a law of succession different 
from that which regulates other pro- 
perty. The term is fii’st to be found 
in the works of Jones and Colebrooke 
(1790-1800), but has recently been 
introduced into European scientific 
treatises, 

1875. “The settled property of a mar- 
ried woman ... is well known to the 


Hindoos under the name of stridhan.” — 
Maine, Early Institutmis, 321, 

Stupa. See Tope. 

Siicker-Bncker, n.p. A name often 
given in M. India to Uj^per Sind, from 
two neighbouring places, tyz. , the town 
of Saklmr on the right biuik of the 
Indus, and the isiand-feetress of 
Bdklmr or Bhakhar in the river. An 
alternative name is llorve-Bveker j 
from Mohri, a town o|>posite Lakkar, 
on the left bank, the name of vdiich 
is probably a relic of the ancient town 
of Aror or AlOr, though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. 

e. 1333. “ I passed 5 clays at Lrdjari^. . . 
and quitted it to proceed to Bakar. The 5 ' 
thus call a flue town thrcaigh wlncli flows a 
canal derived from the river Sind.” — Jbn- 
Batuta, iii. 114-115. 

1521. Shah Beg ‘ ‘ then took his ( i eparture 
for Bhakkar, ancl after severed days’ march- 
ing arrived at the plain siUTouiidiiig Sak- 
har.” — Tarichmt Mima, in Eillvt, i. 311. 

1554. “After a thmisand sufferings %ve 
amved at the end of some days' josirnoy, 
at- Siaw’an [Schwan), and then, passing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr.”— ’Air, p. 13r,. 

1016. “Buckor, the Chiefe Citie, is 
called Buckor succor.” — Terry, 

Sucket, s. Old English. Wright 
explains the word as ‘ dried sweetmeats 
or sugar- j}huns.’ Does it not in the 
quotations rather mean loaf-sugar $ 

1584. “White sucket from Zindi” {le, 
Sind) “ Cambaia, and China.” — Barret, in 
Eakl. ii. 412. 

c. 1620-30. 

For this, 

This Candy wine, three merchants were 
undone ; 

These suckets brake as many more.” 

JBeaiim. and Fkick,, The Little 
French Laicyer, i. 1. 

' Suclat, Backeloth, etc., s. Pers. 
sahalldt, or sakallat, saklaiTn, sakhltMn, 
applied to certain woollen stuffs, and 
particularly now to Euro 2 )ean broad- 
cloth. It is sometimes deiined. as 
scarlet broad cloth ; but though this 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. It has. 
however, been supposed^ that our word 
scarlet comes from some foinr of the 
present word (see Bkeat, s.v. Scarlet) A 


I * Hore its an instance in which scarlet is used 
for ‘scarlet broadcloth.' 

e. . they laid them ont, partly in 

fine Cotton Clotli .... pailly in Silken Stuffs 
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Buttke fact tliat tke Arab. cHctionaries 
give a form saMrIat must not be trusted 
to. It is a modern form, probably 
taken from tbe European word. 

Tbe word is found in tbe medieval 
literature of Europe in tbe form 
BiclatovMj a term wbicb bas been tbe 
subject of controversy both as to ety- 
mology and to exact meaning (see 
Marco Foh, Bk. i. cb. 58, notes). 
Among tbe conjectmns as to etymology 
are a derivation from Ar. sakl,^ ‘ polisb- 
ing ’ (see Sicligur) ; from 'Sicily (Ar. 
SiMFpa); and from tbe Latin cyclas, 
cycladafus. In tbe Arabic VocahuUsta 
of tbe 13tb century (Elorence, 1871), 
siklattn. is translated by c?Haa. Tbe 
conclusion come to in tbe note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not en- 
tbely, on tbe modern meaning of sak^ 
aildt, was tbat saMdMnwaB probably a 
light woollen texture. But I)o 2 y and 
De Jong give it as etoffe de soie, hrocMe 
if o?% and tbe passage from Edrisi sup- 
ports tins undoubtedly. 

To tbe north of India tbe name 
suJdat is given to a stuff imported 
from tbe borders of China. 

1040, ‘‘The robes were then broiight, 
consisting of valuable frocks of saklatun of 
various colours. . . — 'BaihaJci^ in JEHliot, 

il 148. 

c. 1150. Alineria {Ahnarla) was a 
Musulinan city at the time of the Moravi- 
dae. It was then a place of great mdustry, 
and reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robes, bro- 
cades, the stuffs known as S'akiatun Is- 
fahdnl . . . and various other silk tissues.” 
— Ed rid (Joubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220. “Tabriz. The chief city of 
AzarbaijtTn. , . . They make there “the 
stuffs called \ittCdil (see Tabby), Siklatua, 
Khit/ibJy fine satins and other textoes 
which are exported everywhere.*' — YdkiLt, 
in Barhier dc Meimard, i. 133. 
c. 1370? 

“ His beer, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdei raughte adouii 
Hise shoos of Cordewane, 

Of Brugges were his hoseii broua 
His Hiibe was of Sykiatoun 
That coste many a Oane.” 

Ohauecr, Bir Tkopas^ 4 [Fitrnival, 
Ellesmere Text), 

c. 1500. 

“ Suklat-i-jRa/aZ o Faranjl o PiivUtydll ” 
(Broadcloth of Turkey, _of Euroxie, and of 
Portugal) . . . — (orig.) i. 110. 
Blochmami renders ‘ Scarlet Broadcloth * 
(see above). 


streaked witli Gold ov Silver, to make Vests and 
Buninier-Drawers of; partly in English Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian Vests of for their King — 

Bcrnw\ E. T. i'X 


1673. Biiffahmm is already full of 
London Cloath, or Sackcloath Londre, as 
they call it.”— 224. 

“ His Hose of London Sackcloth of any 
Colour.” Ib. 391. 

1854. 

“ List of Chinese articles brought to India. 

^ ^ ■iif 

“Suklat, akind of camlet made of camel’s 
hair.” — C^iinmghands Ladalc, 242. 

1862. “ In this season travellers wear 

garments of sheep-skin with sleeves, the 
fleecy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Sooklatj or blanket .” — Punjab Trade 
Report, p. 57. 

„ Bboadgloth (Europe), (‘ Suklat,’ 
‘Mahoot’)” — Id, App. p. eexxx. 

Sudden death. Anglo-Indiau slang 
for a fowl served as a spatchcock, tbe 
standing dish at a dawk-bungalow in 
former days. Tbe bird was caught 
in tbe yard, as tbe traveller entered, 
and was on tbe table by the time be 
bad bathed and dressed. 

Stidder, adj,, but used as s. Liter- 
ally ‘ chief, ^ being Ar. sadr. This 
term bad a technical application under 
Mabommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in tbe example quoted in a foot- 
note.* Tbe use of tbe w'ord seems to 
be almost confined to the Bengal 
Presidency, Its principal applications 
are the f ollowuiig : 

(a.) Btidder "Board. This is tbe 
‘ Board of Bevenuo, ’ of wbicb there is 
one at Calcutta, and one in tbe bT.W. 
Provinces at Allahabad. Tbei'e is a 
I Board of Eevenue at ]\Iadras, but not 
I called ^ Sudder Board ’ there. 

(h.) Sudder Court, ‘ Sadder 
Adawlat [mdr ^adCdat). This was till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N. W. P., 
tbe chief court of appeal from the Mo- 
fussil or District Courts, tbe Judges 
being members of tbe Bengal Civil 
I Service. In tbe year named tbe Calcutta 
j Sudder Court wus amalgamated witb 
' tbe Supreme Court (in which English 
I Law bad been administered by English 
Barrister- Judges), tbe amalgamated 
Court being entitled The 'High Gourt 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawdut in tbe 
N. W. P. 

c. Sudder Ameeu, i.e, chief Ameeii 


e. 1340. “ The BG.dr-Jihu)i (‘ Chief of the 

Worhr) ie.tlie ’KM.^-ai-Kudat (‘Judge of Judges ’) 
. . . . possesses 'ten townships, producing a re- 
venue of about (iOjOOO tankas. He, is also called 
Sadr-aMffZfiin,” — Shih(lb^lddl)l Dimidilci, in Notice 
et Extraits, xiii, 185. 
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(q.v.) This was the designation of 
the second rank of iiatiTO Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal hy Act XYI, of 1668, 
in Bombay by Act XIY. of 1869, and 
in Madi-as by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 
Judge was Principal Sudder Ameen; 
the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameen; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In the new classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and MunsiSs (see Moonseff) of 4 
grades ; in Bombay, Suboi’dinate 
Judges of the 1st class in 3 grades, 
and 2nd class in 4 grades ; and in 
Madras Subordinate^ Judges in 3 
grades, and Munsifis in 4 grades. 

(d.) Sudder Station, The chief 
station of a district, viz., that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

Sugar, s. This familiar word is of 
Sanskrit origin. Barhara originally 
signifies ‘ grit or gravel,’ i hence crys- 
tallized sugar, and through a Prakrit 
form sa/d’ara gave the Persian 
the Greek crdKxap and a-aKxapovt and 
the late Latin sacchartm. Iffie Arabic 
is mhJmr, or with the article as-mJcJcar^ 
and it is probable that our modern 
forms, It. zucchero and succJiero^ Pr. 
sucre i Germ. ZuckeTf 'Eng. sugary came, 
as well as the Span. azucaroxA Port. 
assucar, from the Ai’abic direct, and not 
through Latin or Greek.*' In fact the 
ancient knowledge of the product was 
slight and vague, and it was by the 
Arabs that the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane was introduced into Egypt, 
Sicily, and Andalusia. It is possible 
indeed, and not improbable, that palm- 
sugar (see Jaggery) is a much older 
product than that of the cane. The 
original habitat of the latter is not 
known ; there is only a slight and 
doubtful statement of Loureiro, who, 
in speaking of Coehin-China, uses 
the words ^‘habitat et colitur” — 
which may imply its existence 
ill a wild state, as well as under 
cultivation, in that country. I)e 
Candolle assigns its earliest produc- 
tion to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know- 


The Bussian is sakMr; Polish, tnikier; Hung., 
zuTcur. 


ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained In* Salmasiiis 
and later writers, that the cjiiginal 
saccharon of Greek and Eomaii va'iters 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval liiedieine 
under the name of tabasMr (q-y.). It 
is just possible that Piiny, in the 
passage quoted below, may have 
jumbled up two diferent things, but 
we see no sufficient evidence even of 
this. In White’s Latin Dictionary we 
read that by the word saccJmron is 
meant (not sugar but) ‘‘ a sweet Juice 
distilling from the Joints of the 
bamboo.” This is nonsense.* There is 
no such sweet juice distilled from the 
joints of the bamboo ; nor is the sub- 
stance fahasMr at all sweet. t It could 
never have been called “ honey ” (see 
Dioscorides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of har/ihoo-^sugar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. 
All the erroneous notices of crck- 
xapov seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose 
and inaccurate stories about the origin 
of camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boai'ds of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey wus the t 5 q)e of sw’eetness, and 
hence the name of honeg applied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
cation to uncrystallized products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that Ms three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 
syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
|)ods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does ^ not seem to ■ have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention sM-rm or ‘ stone- 


* There is a statement of this kind in Piso's 
Mantissa Aroimtien, 1(558, ]>. 18i5. But \ve never 
did hear of any fact, nor can we now, to justifj'' 
the statement. Piso does not appear to liave been 
ill the tropics himself. 

t In fact, since this was written we have seen 
and tasted genuine tahashir, or siliceous deposit in 
bamboo. It is slightly bitter and phjisidnj in taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It is a hydi*ate of 
silica. 
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Honey’ as a product of India and 
Persia. In tte reign of Taitsung 
(627 — 650) a man was sent to Gangetic 
India to learn tHe art of sugar-making ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions tbe 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In ^ India now, 
GMrd (Oliinese) is applied to the 
whiter kinds of common sugar ; Mm% 
or Egyptian, to sugar-candy; loaf- 
sugar is called kand. 

c. A.D. 60. 

Qiiaque ferens rapidum diviso giu'gite 
fontem 

Vastis Indus aquis mixtum non sentit 
Hydaspen : 

Quique bibunt tenera dulcis ab ^arundine 
succos ...” Lmcm, iii. 235. 

„ “ Aiunt inyeniri apud Indos mel 

in arundinum foliis, quod aut nos illius 
coeli, aut ix3sius aruiidinis hiimor dulcis et 
pinguis gignat.” — Seneca, Epist. Ixxxiv, 

c. A.D. 65. “ It is called cr&Kxapov^ and 

is a kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Ai'abia Felix; and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
blacider and kidneys.” — Dioscoi’ides, Mat. 
Med. a. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Saccharon et Arabia fert, ■ 

sed laudatius India. Est autem mel in 
harundinibus collectum, cuinmium modo 
candidum, dentibus fragile, ami>lissimum 
nucis abeilanae magnitudine, ad medicinae 
tantum usum.” — Flin. Mist. Mat. xii. 8. 

c. 170. “But all these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much a.s wine would. But oxymeli 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgative ... Not undeservedly, 
I think, that saccharum may also be 
counted among things of this quality , . 
Galen, Blethod'm Medendi, viii. 

c. 636. “ In Indicis stagnis nasci arun- 
•dines calainique dicuntur, ex quorum 
radicibiis expressum suavissimuni succum 
bibmit. Vnde et Varro ait ; 

Indica non magno in arbore crescit amndo; 
Illius et lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Dulcia qui iiequeant succo concedere meila. ” 
Isidori Mispaknsis Originum, 
Liber xvii. cap. vii. 

c. 1220. ‘ * Sunt insiiper in Terra (Sancta) 
iXanameUae de quibns zucchara ex compres- 
isione eliquatur, ”—J'aco6i Vitriaci^ Mist. 
JherosoJpm. cap. Ixxxv. 

1208. “Bangala est tine x)rovenee vers 
midi ... II font grant inerchandie, car il 
-ont espi e galaiiga e gingiber e succare et 
ide maintes autres chieres espices .” — Marco 
Polo, Geog. Text, ch, cxxvi. 

„ Je voz di que en ceste provences” 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “naist et se fait 
plus sucar qe ne fait en tout le autre 
monde, et ce est encore grandissime vente.” 
— Id. ch, cliii. 


1298. “ And before this city ” (a place 

near Fu-chau) “came under the Great Gan 
these people knew*not how to make fine 
sugar {zuccliero) ; they only used to boil and 
skim the juice, which, when cold, left a 
black paste. But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia ” 
(le. of Cairo) “ who hax)pened to be at 
the- Court proceeded to this city and taught 
the people to refine the sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees.” — Id. in Ila7nusio, ii. 49, 

c. 1343. “ In Cyx>rns the following 

articles are sold Iw the hundred-weight 
(cantara di peso) and at a price in besants : 
Bound pepper, sugar in powder {polvere di 
zttcchero) . . . sugars in loaves (zuceheri in 
2mm), bees’ honey, sugar-cane honey, and 
carob-honey (mefe ilape, mele di camiameli, 
Mele di can^uhe). . , M—FegoloUi, 64. 

,, “Loaf sugars are of several sorts, 
viz. zucchero mucchera. caffettmo, and ham- 
hiUonia; and musciatto, and domnaschino; 
and the mucchera is the best sugar there is ; 
for it is more thoroughly boiled, and its i)aste 
is whiter, and more solid, than any other 
sugar ; it is in the form of the hanihilloma 
sugar like this A ; and of this mucchara 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for the mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan himself. 

“Zuccliero caffettino is the next best 
after the muccara . . . 

“ Zucchero is the best next 

after the best caffettmo. 

“Zucchero musciatto is the best after 
that of Bambillonia. 

^ ^ ^ 

“ Zucchero chandi, the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighter, so 
much is it the better and finer, and there 
should not he too much small stuff. 

“ Powdered sugars are of many kinds, 
as of Cyprus, of Bhodes, of the Gkanco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves ; 
hut as they are not so thoroughly done, as 
the other sugars that keep their loaf shape 
. , . the loaves txmible to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is called powdered 
sugar ...” (and a great deal more).— Pew- 
htti, 362-365. 

We cannot intei'pret most of the names 
in the preceding extract. BamUllonia is 
‘ Sugar of Babylon,’ te. of Cairo, and Mom- 
maschino of Damascus. MuccJm^'a,* Caffet- 
tino, and Musciatto, no doubt all represent 
Arabic terms used in the trade at Alexan- 
dria, but we cannot identify them. 

c. 1345. “J’ai vu vendre dans le Ben- 
gale . . . un rithl de sucre (al-sukkar), poids 
de Dihly, pour quatre drachmes.” — Ibn 
JBatuta, iv, 211. 

1516. “ Moreover they make in this city 

(Bengala, i.€. probably Chittagong) nmch 
and good white cane sugar (acuquere 
hranco de canas), but they do not know 
how to consolidate it and "make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw hide, very well stitched 

* See also under Candy (Sugar), tlie second 
quotation. 
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nil * and mate great loads of it, whicli^e 
dispatched for sale to i»aiiy parts, for 

a great traffic, ”-~i5arte, Lisbon ed., 3b2. 

1807 ‘‘ Ohaciin sait que par eSet des re- 

ffards de Larid, des nionceanx de ten*e se 
tjhan<^eaient en sncre. Tel est le motif dii 
sumr?m de Scbakax gmij. " 
oiii lui a etc 

niioted by Garcin de Rel-Mm> Jo. 

(This is the saint, Farid-iiddin Shato- 
ganj (th A.D. 1268) whose shrme is at Pal 
JPaitan in the Punjab.) 

1810. ‘‘ Although the sugar cane is sui> 
posed byniany to be f 

yet it has only been within the 
years that it has been 
^eat extent . . . Strange to sajy the 
sugar-candy used until that time (-0 F ‘ ‘ 
before the date of the book) “was received 
from China ; latterly, however, many gen- 
tlemen have speculated deeply m the 
facture. We now see sugar-candy of tiie 

hrst quality manufactured 

of Bengal, and I believe it is at least 
admitted that the raw sugars from tn at 

qu“4e^ 

F. if., ii. 133. 

Sultan, S. Arab, snlmh a Prince, 
a Monarcli. But this concrete sense is, 
in Arabic, post- classical only._ ine 
classical sense is abstract ‘ cloimTUon. 
The corresponding "words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic hayG,_as usual, s/i or a 
Thus sJioltan in Daniel {e.g. yi. 26— in 
the whole dominion of my ki:^dom ) 
— is exactly the same word. The eon- 
crete word, corresponding to^swZ^«n in 
its post-classical sense, is s7ia?7zf, wliicJi 
is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlm 6-™ 
“ governor.” So Saladin ^ (Austif 
SiSah-ad-dln) was not the hrst Joseph 
who was sttUctn of Egypt. 

c. 950. ‘ ‘ ‘Eirl Se Bct<rtXeia? Mtxo-t^ ’^ov vIqv 
G eoScAov av^A0ev Sitto o-roXog X?' Kofirra^ 

pcW, K^<l>a\v^roi^ re^o X 8 av'o p Kai rov^aixav 

KoX TOP KaXf/jovs, Ka\ exeipt 0 (ravTo 8 ta(j)opov^ 

7<;^aX,.al,::~Cjmstant. Porphyrog., JDe 
Thematibiia, ii. Theina xi. 
c. 1075. {written c. 1130) . . olKalKaOe- 

Xovres nepo-a? re Kal Sapa/crjrovg avrol Kvpiot rijs 
Hepo-tSo? yeyovacrt, aovArdvou^ top XTptt 770 - 
XtVtSa* ovOfjtdcrovTe?, oirep crrtfiaCvet, irap avroi? 
BatriXevs /cat TravTO/cpartop.” — JS'lCephoVUS SvyCU’- 

oiius, Comment i. 9. 

c. 1124. “Be divitiis Soldani mira re- 
ferimt, et de incognitis speciebus quas in 
oriente videnint. Soldanus dicitnr quasi 
$olm dominvs, quia cunctis praeest Orientis 

principibus.” -Ordmras AtM. 

Pedes. Lib. xi. In Pans ed. of Le Prevost, 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165. “ Both parties faithfuUy adhered 
to this arrangement, until it was interrupted. 

* TcKU'ul Beg, founder of the Seljuk dynasty, 
called, by various Western writei-s Tangroh2}%ma 
(as here) Strangolip^. 


by the interference of San.'ar-Shah ben 
Shah, who governs nil and iinhlg 

supreme power overdo of its Ivmgs. This 
prince is called in Arabic Sultan ui-3;ars- 
al-Khabir (supreme coinniamit-r <n i er.sia).-’ 
jS. Benjamin, in JVright, i0.V10(‘>. 
c. 1200. “ Bndeinentre.> qiie ces ehoses 

coroient einsi en Antioche, li iiK'.-.''’ago <|ui 
par Aussiens estoient ale an soudan de 
rerse por demander aide ryn ivtoid-ir -amt. 
— Guillaume dc Tur, CddU-'"!'. 1 r. i. 174. 

1298. “Et quaint 11 fuiviit la voniis, 
adonc Bondoedaire *ie soldaii e.stoit de 
Babelonie vent en Aniieiiie con grain.le 
host, et fait grand duiiiajes por la contree.' 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text, cii. xiii. 

1307. “Post quain vero Turchi jiccu- 
paverunt terra ilia et habitavernt ilndein, 
elegerut doininu super e.is, et ilium yocave- 
rmit Solda qimd idem est qim.il rex in idio- 
mate Latinoru.” — HaiUou Avun'ntPe lar- 
taris Liher, cap. xiii. in Soriis Urlis. 

1309. Ell icelle grant paoiir de mort 
oh nous estiens, vincTrent a nrms jmsques 
k treize on quatorze clou ctmsiTil tioii soudan, 
trop richemeiit a]>pareille. de dra.s d"or et 
de soie, et lu-uis tirent denianuer {]tar tin 
frere de r0.s]-)ital qui savoit sarrazinois), de 
par le soudan, se nous vorriens estre 
delivre, et nous deiines que oil, et ce lyioient 
il bieii savctir.*’ — Joiovdie, Credo, .biinville 
often has soudanc, and sometimes saudanc. 

1498. “Em este lugar e ilha a que 
chamao Moncobiquy estava hum '^enliitr 
a que elles chamavam Colyytam que eia 

como visoiTey.’—Aofcmidc IT ihi GauuuKu 


Sumatra, n. p. This name has been 
applied to the great island since 
about A.D. 1400. There can be no 
reasonable doubt ^that it was taken 
from the very similar name of one of 
the maritime principalities upon the 
north coast of the island, which seems 
to have originated in the ISthcentniy. 
The seat of this principality, a town 
called Bamudra, was certainly not far 
from Pasei, the Paceni of the earl}- 
Portuguese writers, the Passir of some 
modern charts, and probably lay near 
the inner end of the Bay of Telo 
Samawe (see notes to Marco Polo, 
2rLcI ed. ii. 276 sergj). 

Since the preceding sentences were 
written we lia-s’e read, in a X'aliiable 
Dutch periodical, that in 1881 an 
official of Netherlands India, who was 
visiting Pasei, not far from that place, 
and on the left bank of tho river (we 
presume the river which is shown in 
maps as entering the Bay of Telo 
Samaw^e near Pasei), came upon a 
liamjpong, or village, called Sanmdra.'^ 

'Lotter"hora C.~W; J. Wenniier, inldjdrageu 
tot de Taatland-en Vollrnl'H nih> van Nakmndsdi 
Jndie, ser. iv. vol. 6 (1882), p. 2‘J8. 
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We carxiiot doubt tbat tbis is an indi- 
cation of tlie site of the old capital. 

Tbe first mention of tlie name is 
probably to be recognized in Samara, 
tbe name given in tbe text of Marco 
Polo to one of tbe kingdoms of tbis 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoian, 
wbicb last seems to correspond wtb 
Pedir. Tbis must bayebeen tbe position 
of Samudra, and it is probable tbat d 
bas disappeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Earnara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for tbe ety- 
niolog}^ of tbe name, and otbers have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was tbe Skt. Samudra, tbe ‘ sea.’ 
At tbe very time of tbe alleged 
foundation of tbe town a kingdom 
was fiourisbing at Dwara Samudiu in 
S. India (see Bora Samoonder). 

Tbe first autbentio occurrence of tbe 
name is ^mobably in tbe Cbmese annals, 
wliicb mention, among tbe Indian 
kingdoms wbicb wex^e prevailed on to 
send tribute to Kublai Kban, tbat of 
Simmtala, Tbe chief of tbis state is 
called in tbe Gbinese record TaAian^ 
2}a-U [Rcmtliier, Marc Pol, 605), wbicb 
seems exactly to represent tbe Malay 
words Tuan^-Patiy ^ Lord Euler.’ 

We learn next from Ibn Eatuta^tbat 
at tbe time of bis visit (about tbe middle 
of tbe 14tb century)^ tbe State of 
Sumiitra, as be calls it,^ bad become 
important and powerful in tbe Arcbi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
tbat time or soon after, tbat tbe name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
tbe whole of tbe great island, just as 
Lamori bad been applied to tbe same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
LCtmhrl, wbicb was then tbe state and 
l^ort habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see tbat tbe name was so 
iipplied early in the following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-30, and who calls 
tbe island Shamuthera. Pra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in bis famous World-Map, calls 
tbe island Isola Siamotra or T(qiroha7ie. 
Tbe confusion with Taj^rolane lasted 
long. 

When tbe Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir was tbe leading 
state upon tbe coast, and certainly no 
state hiown as Samtidra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. The Am, quoted below, refers 


to. the port of Sumatra,” but this may 
have been based on old ^information. 
Yalentijn seems to recognize tbe exist- 
ence of a place called Samudra or 
Samotdara, though it is not entered in 
bis map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished under the great King 
of Acbin, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore tbe name of Sbamsuddin 
Sbamatram, which seems to point to 
a place called Sbamatra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ‘ ‘ tbe 
island of Samatra” as named from ‘‘ a 
city of tbis northern part ” occius in 
tbe soi-disant “ Yoyage wbicb Juan 
Serano made when be fled from 
Malacca” in 1512, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley at the end of his 
translation of Barbosa. Tbis man, on 
leaving Pedii' and going dow^ tbe 
coast, says : ‘ I drew towards tbe south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
called Samatra,’ and so on. Now this 
indicates tbe position in wbicb tbe citjr 
of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. But though this 
2 )assage is not, all tbe rest of tbe 
narrative seems to be, mere plunder 
from Yartbema.* 

There is however 'a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting tbe 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1515, by aGrerman,Yalentino 
Moravia (the same probably who 
published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502), and 
who shows an extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. He 
says: “Tbe greatest island is that 
called by Marco Polo the Yenetian 
Java Minor, and at present it is caHed 
Sumotrafrom a port of the said island.” 
(See in Be (xid)ernatis,Viayg. Ital. 391.) 

It is juobable tbat before tbe Portu- 
guese epoch tbe adjoining states of 
Pasei and Sumatra had become united. 
Mr. G. Phillips, of tbe Consular Service 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of the present writers, when en- 
gaged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Chinese chart showing the northern 
coast of tbe island, and this showed tbe 
town of Sumatra (Sumantala) . It seemed 
to be placed in the Gulf of Pasei, and 
very near where Pasei itself still exists. 
An extract of a Chinese account ‘ ‘ of 
about A.D. 1413” accompanied the map. 

* Unless, indeed, tlie plunder was the other 
way. For there is reason to believe that Vartheina 
never ^yent east of Malabar. 
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TKis mis fimdamentally tlie same as 
that quoted below from Grroeneyeldt. 
There was a village at the mouth 
of the river called Talu-mangJdn 
(qu. Telu-Samawe ?). A curious pas- 
sage also will be found below ex- 
tracted by the late M. Pauthier 
from the great Chinese Imperial Geo- 
graphy, which alludes to the disappear- 
ance of Sumatra from knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown upon 
the derivation of the name, given to 
the island by foreigners, from that 
of the kingdom of which we have been 
speaking (see the letter quoted above 
from the Bijdragen). 

1298. “So you must know that when 
you leave the Kingdom of Basma [Paccni) 
you come to another Kingdom called Sa- 
mara oil the same Island. ” — Mm'co Tolo, 
Bk. iii. ch. 10. 

c. 1300. “ Beyond it {Ldmurl, or Lanibri, 
near Achin) lies the country of Sumatra, 
and beyond that Barband Nias, which is 
a dependency of Java .” — Jtashiduddlni in 
Mliot, i. 71. 

c. 1323. “ In this same island, towards 

the south, is another Kingdom by name 
Sumoltra, in which is a singular generation 
of people .” — OdoriCi in Cathan, &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346. “. . . after a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa ” [i.e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra) 
.... “We thus made our entrance into 
the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Sumuthra. It is large and handsome, 
and is encompassed with a wall and towers 
of timber .” — Ihn Batuta, iv. 228-230. 

1416. Sumatra [Su-men-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the preat road of 
western trade. When a ship leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Tadti-mmi ; anchoring here and 
going south-east for about .10 li (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said place. 

“ This country has no walled city. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there . . — Chinese work, 

quoted by Ch'omtvddt^ p. 85. 

c. 1430. “ He afterwards went to a fine 
city of the island Taprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Sciamuthera.” — 
Oonti^ in India, in XV. Oenty 9. 

1459. “ Isola Siamotra.” — Fra Mauro, 
^1498,^ “. . . Camatarra is of the Chris- 
tians j it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind.” — Roteiro. 109. 

1510. “ Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider .” — Varthemay 228. 

1522. “ We left the island of Timor, 


and entered upon the great sea called Lant 
Chidol, and taking a west-soiitli-west course, 
we left to the right and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the island of Zumatra, 
anciently named Taprobana ; also Pegu, 
Bengala, TJrizza, Chelim (see Oling) wlier(>! 
are the Malabars, subjects of the King of 
Narsinga .” — Figafettciy Hak. Soc., 159. 

1572. 

“ Bizein, que desta terra, co’ as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobre ilha Sumatra, que Ja d’antes 
Juntas ambas^a gente antigua \do : 
Oliersoneso foi clita, e das prestmites 
Veas d’ouro, que a terra produzio, 

Aiirea por epith<^to Ihe ajuntaram 
Alguns que fosse Ophir imagiiiaram.” 

CamdeSy x. 124. 

By Burton ; 

“ Prom this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and enter- 
ing tore 

Sumatra’s noble island, wont to be 
joined to the Main as seen by men of 
yore. 

’Twas callbd Chersonese, and such de- 
gree 

it gained by earth that yielded golden 
ore, 

they gave a golden epithet to tlie ground : 
Some be who fancy Ophir here was found.” 
c. 1590. “The zcthdd {Le. civet) which is 
brought from the harbour town of Bitnmtva), 
from* the territory of A'chin, goes by the 
name of SuMatra zahdd (chiln az bandar-i 
Samatrai az muzafat-i Acliin awurdand, 
SamatrM goyand).”— Blochnmnn, 79, 
'{oi'ig, i. 93). 

1612. “ It is related that Raja 
ul-Baioi (see Sarnau) was a sovereign of 
great jpower, and on hearing that Samadra 
was a fine and flourishing land he said to 
his warriors— which of you will take the 
Rajah of Samadra ?” — Bijara Ilalayu, in 
cl. Ind. ArcMp.y v. 316. 

c.**- “Sou-men-t’ala est situde au sud- 
ouest de Tchen-tching (la Cochin Ckim) . . . 
jusqu’a la fin du regne de Fdiing-tsou (in 
1425), ce roi ne cessa d’envoj^er son tribiit k 
la cour. Pendant les amides midd (1573- 
1615) ce royaume se partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau se noinma A-tchi .... Par la 
suite onn’en entendit plus parler .” — Brande 
€feog, Imperialey quoted by Pauthier y Mare 
Poly mi. 

Sumatra, s. Sudden squalls, pre- 
cisely such as are described by Lockyer 
and the others below, and which are 
common in the narrow' sea botw^een 
the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Sumatra, are called by this name. 

1616. “ . . . it befel that the galliot of 

Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Malaca (?), where lie had come 
to anchor, when a Sumatra arose that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.”— Rocarro, 
JOecada, 626. 
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1711. “Frequent squalls. . . . these 
are often accompanied with Thunder and 
Xiightning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island.” — Lockyer, 56. 

1726. “At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
the opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which is the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
come without Lightning, Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they come with great , 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour.” — A. Ham, ii. 79. 

1843. “ Sumatras, or squalls from the 

S. Westward, are often experienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon . . . Sumatras generally 
come off the land during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
severe^ accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and T&m,'‘^—HorsliU7’gh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 215. 

Simda, n. p. The western and most 
mountainous part of the Island of 
Java, in which a language different 
from the proper Jayanese is spoken, 
and the people haye many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Jaya and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common imjiression grew up that they 
were separate islands; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the 16th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Butch call them Simdmiese 
(Soendanezen). The Sunda country is 
considered to extend from the extreme 
western point of the island to Cheribon, 
i.e,, embracing about one-third of 
the whole island of Java. Hindu- 
ism appears to have prevailed in 
the Sunda country, and held its 
ground longer than in Java,” a 
name which the proper Jayanese 
restrict to their own part of the island. 

From this country the sea between 
Sumatra and Java got from Europeans 
the name of the Straits of Sunda. 
Geographers have also called the great 
chain of islands from vSumatra to 
Timor “ the Sunda Islands.’^ 

1516. “ And having jiassed Samatara 

towards Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and 
it has a king over it, who they say desires 


to serve the King of Fortugal. They ship 
thence many slaves to China. — Barbosa^ 

196. 

1526. “Duarte Coelho in a ship, along 
with the galeot and a foist, w^ent into the 
port of which is at the end of the 

island of Qamatra, on a separate large 
island, in which grows a great quantity of 
excellent pepper, and of which there is a 
great traffic from this port to China, this 
being ^ in fact the most important mer- 
chandize exported thence. The country 
is very abundant in provisions, and rich iii 
groves of trees, and has excellent water, 
and is peoj)led with Moors who have a 
Moorish king over them.” — Correa, iii. 92. 

1553. “Of the land of Jalia we make 
two islands, one before the other, lying 
west and east as if both on one parallel. 
... But the Jaos themselves do not reckon 
two islands of Jaoa, but one only, of the 
length that has been stated . . .* about a 
thii*d in length of this island towards the 
west constitutes Sunda, of which we have 
now to speak. The natives of that part 
consider their country to be an island 
divided from Jatia by a river, little known 
to our navigators, called by them Ciiiamo 
or Chenano, wdiich cuts off* right from the 
sea,’*’^' all that third part of the land in such 
a way that when these natives define the 
limits of J ana they say that on the west it 
is bounded by the Island of Sunda, and 
separated from it by this river Chiamo, 
and on the east by the island of Bale, and 
that on the north the.y have the island of 
Madura, and on the south the unexplored 
sea.” . . . etc. — Barros, IV. i. 12. 

1554. “The information %ve have of this 
port of Calapa, which is the same as 
Qumda, and of another port called Bocaa, 
these two being 15 leagues one from the 
other, and both under one King, is to the 
effect that the supply of pepper one 
year wdth another •will* be xxx thousand 
quintals,! that is to say, xx thoxisand in one 
year, and x thousand the next year ; also that 
it is very good pepper, as good as that of 
Malauar, and it is purchased with cloths of 
Cambaya, Bengalla, and ChorDmandel,”— 
A.Hunez, in Subsidios, 42. 

1566. “ Souda, vn Isola de’ Mori appresso 
la costa della Giava.”— Ces, Hederici, in 
Bamusio, iii. 391t'. 
c. 1570. 

“ Os Sundas e Malaios con pimenta. 

Con massa, e noz os ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa e droga Cambaia a opulenta, 

E com cravoos longinquos Maliiguezes,” 
Ant, ffe Ahreu, Desc. de Malaca, 
1598. Linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is oxily a place 
in Java:— 


^ . hum rio , . . que corta do raartodo 

aquelle ter^o de terra.” . , . Ve are not quite 
sure how to translate. Crawfurd renders : “This 
(river) intersects the whole island from sea to sea,” 
which seems very free. But it is true, as we have 
said, that several old maps show Java and Sunda 
thus divided froiu sea to sea. 
t Apparently 30,000 quinffils every iivo years, 
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“ . . . there is a straight or narrow passage 
hetweene Sioaatra and laua, called the 
straight of Sunda, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the lie ot 

lana. . . . The princii^all hauen in the Hand 
is Snnda Oalar>a,'i-^ whereof the straight 
hearetli the name; in this place of StLda 
there U much Pepper.” — p. 34. 

Sunderbimds, n. p. The -well- 
known name of the tract of intersecting 
creeks and channels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which constitutes that 
part of the Ganges Deita^ nearest the 
sea. The limits of the region so-called 
are the month of the Hoogly on the 
west, and that of the Megna {i.e. of the 
combined great Ganges and Brahma- 
putra) on the east, a width of about 220 
miles. The name appears not to haye ! 
been traced in old native documents of 
any kind, and hence its real form and 
etymology remain uncertain. Sundara- 
mna (‘ heantifnl forest’); Bitndarl-^ 
'vc.ma^ or -ban (‘^Forest of the Bundarl 
tree ’) ; GJiandra’-han^ and Chandra- 
barid Moon-Forost ’ or ‘Moon- 
Embankment’) ; ChaiKla-hliajida^ the 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ;t 
Chandra dlp-banivom a large ^^emindai’y 
called Chandi’a-dip in the Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of ^ the 
Sunderbimds ; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true etymology we doubt if it is 
to be sought in siindara or sundari. 
The name has never been in English 
mouths, or in English popular ortho- 
graphy, BoonderbimdSy but Sunderhunds, 
which implies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or cliandra, 
not siindara. And goingback to what 
we conj ecture may be an early occur- 
rence of the name in two Butch writers 
we find this confirmed. These two 
writers, it will be seen, both speak of^a 
famous Saudery, or Santry, Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and we should be more 
positive in our identification were it not 
that in Tan der Broucke’s map (1660) 
which was published inYalentijn’s East 
Indies (1726) this Sandery Eorest is 
shown on the loest side of the Hoogly 
E., in fact about due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a 
place marked as Basanderi^ located 
near the exit into the Hoogly of what 
represents the old Saraswati Eiver, 

SiiTida Kalapa was the same as Jaeatra, on the 
site of which the Dutch founded Bata^ia in 1619. 

t These are mentioned in a copper tablet in- 
Rciiption of A.n. 1136 ; see Blockmann, as (luoteu 
further on, p. 226. 


which enters the former at Saiilmrd, 
not* far below the Botanical Gardens 
and 5 or 6 miles below Fort William. 
This has led lsli\ Blochinanii to identify 
the Sanderi Bosch with the old Mjihali 
Basandhari which a] spears in the Alu as 
belonging to theSirkarof ;:riiilnirinribad 
(Glachoirds Aijecu, ii. 207, orhj, i. 407; 
Blochn. in J.A.BJ). xlu. pt. i. p. 232), 
and which formed one of the original 
“xxiv. Pergunnas,”*^ Tjudoubtedly 
this is Basil nderi of If' .den Broueke s 
map ; but it seems possible that some 
confusion between Basanden and 
Bosch Sandery (which would bo Bun- 
darhan in the vernacular) may have 
led the map-maker to misplace the 
latter. We should gather troiii Schulzt 
that he passed the Forest of Sandry 
about a Dutch mile below ^Sankral 
(which he mentions). But his state- 
ment is so nearly identical vdth that in 
Yalentijn that we appreheml they have 
no separate value, \alentijn, ^ in an 
earlier pa"e, like Bernier, describes the 
Sunderbunds as the resort of the 
Arakan pirates, but does n<')t give a 
name (p. 169). 

16(31. ‘AVe under sail again ” Jjiist 
after meeting with Arakan pirates) “ in the 
morning early, and "went past the sorest ox 
Santry, so styled because (as has been cre- 
diidy related) Alexander tiie Great with 
his mighty army \vas hindered by the 
strong rush of the ebb and flood at this 
place, from advancing further, and there- 
fore had to turn back to Zviaeedonia. 
Walter BeJmhi 155. 

c. 1666. “ And thence it is ” (from 

piratical raids of the Mugs, etc.) “that at 
present there are seen in the mouth of the 
Ganoes, so many fine Isles quite deserted, 
which were formerly well jioopled, and 
where no other Inhabitants are found but 
wild Beasts, and especially Tygers.” — 
Bernier, E. T. 54. 

1726. ‘ ‘ This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindo- 
standers or Persians, Sidthaan Jukendcr, 
and in their histories Iskender Doidcavnain, 
was . . . they can show you the exact 
place where King Porus held his court. 
The natives will prate much of this mattei" ; 
for example, that in front of the Saxderxe- 
WooD [Banderie Bonrh, which we show in 
the map, and which they call xu’oxjciiy after 

* Basandhari is also mentioned by 31 r. James 
Grant (1780) in bis V'me of the llficenuca o/BiOKjul, 
as tlie Pergnima of Belw-husmidrn ; and by_A. 
Hamilton as a place on tlie Dainfular, X’roducing 
mucli good sugaifFifth Ittyorfiii. 40D ; A.HamAi, 4). 
It woidd seem to have been the present Pergiuiiia of 
Balia, some 13 or 14 miles west of the nortbeni 
part of Calcutta. See Himtefs Bnml Gaz. i. 365. 

t So called in the German version wbicli we 
use ; but in the Dutch original lie is Bchouten. 
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liim Iskenderie) lie was stopped by the great 
and rushing streams.”— v. 179. 

1728. “But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderhund Wood till four in the 
evening, where they rowed backward and 
forward for six days; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
diedA—Fetition of Skeik Mahmud Ameen 
and others, to G-ovr. of Fort St. George, 
in Wweler, iii, 41. 

1786. “If the Jelinghy be navigable we 
shall soon be in‘' Calcutta ; if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Sundar- 
Bans.”— Letter of Bir W. Jones, in Life, 
ii. 83. 

5 , “A portion of the Sunderhunds 
..... for the most |)art overflowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of phunderhund, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon.”— ./ernes Grant, 
in App, to Fifth Report, ji. 260. 

^ In a note Mr, Grant notices the deriva- 
tion from “ Soondery wood,” and “Soon- 
der-ban,” Gieautiful wood,’ and proceeds: 
“But we adhere to our own etymology 
rather . . , above all, because the richest 
and greatest part of the Sunderhunds is 
still comprized in the ancient Zemindarry 
pergunnahof CImnder hrep, or lunar terri- 
tory.” 

1792. “Many <.f these lands, Vv'hat is 
called the Suiiclra bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe 
the history of Bengal, was formerly well 
inhabited.” — Forrest, V. to MerguifFr^i.p. 5, 

1793. “That part of the delta border- 
ing on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth 
of rivers and creeks, . . . this tract loiown 
by the _ name of the Woods, or Suiider- 
bimds, is in extent equal to the princixjality 
of Wales.’ Man, ofdlap of Hind,, 
3d ed., p. 339. 

1853. “The scenery, too, exceeded his 
expectations ; the terrible for&st solitude of 
the Sunderhunds was full of interest to an 
Huroiiean imagination.’'' — Oakjidd, i. 38. 

Sungtara, s. Pens, aanyiam. The 
name of a kind of orange, iDrobabljMrom 
Cl Mr a. See under Orange a quotation 
regarding the fruit of Cintra, from 
Abiilfeda. i 

c. 1526. “ The Sengtereh . . is another 
fruit. . . . In colour and appearance it is 
like the citron {TCtranJ), but the skin of the 
fruit is smooth.” — Baber, 328. 

c. 1590. “ Sirkar Silhet is very moun- 

taiiums. . . . Here grows a delicious fruit 
called Sooiitara {arnitara) in colour like 
an orange, but of an oblong form.” — 
Ayecn, by Oladirhi, ii. 10. 

1793. “ The ]>et)ple of this country have 
infinitely more reason to be xmoud <'>f their 
oranges, which appear to me to be very 
superior to those of Silhet, and probably ' 
indeed are not surpassed by any in the 
world. They are here called Baniola, which 
I take to be a coiTii})tiou of Sengterrah, 
the name by which a similar .sijecies of 


orange is known in the Upper Provinces of 
I India.” — KirkpatricFs Nepaid, 129. 

I 1835. “ The most delicious oranges have 
I been procured here. The rind is fine 
I and thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives 
; caUthem ‘cintra.’” — WmidermgB of a Pih 
grim, ii. 99. 

Sunn, s. Beng. and Hincl. san, from 
Skt. Sana; the fibre of the Orotalaria 
jimcea, L. (N. 0. Leguminosae) ; often 
called Bengal, or Country, hemp. It 
is of course in no way kindred to true 
hemp, except in its economic use. 

1833. “ Sunn ... a j^lant the bark of 
which is used as hemp, and is usually sown 
around cotton-fields.” — Flay fair, Taleef-i- 
Bha'eef, 98. 

Snnnnd, s. Hind, from Arab. , sanad, 
A diploma, patent, or deed of grant 
by the goyermnent of office, priyilege, 
or right. The corresponding Hindu 
(Skt.) word is Msaiia, 

1758. “ They likewise brought sunnuds, 
or the commission for the iiabo]3shiiJ.”— 
Orme, Hist, (ed. 1803), Ji. 284. 

1759. “ That your Petitioners, being the 

Bramins, &;c were permitted by 

Sunnud from the President and Council to 
collect daily ahns from each shop or doocan 
of this ifiace, at 5 cowries per diem.” — In 
Ijong, 184. 

1776. “ If the j)ath to and from a House 
. . . be in the Territories of another Per- 
son, that Person, who always hath X3assed 
to and fro, shall continue so to do, the other 
Person aforesaid, though he hath a Ilight 
of Property in the Grovmd, and liath an 
attested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta- 
tion,” — Hulked, Code, lOO-lOl. 

1799. “ I enclose you sunnuds for pen- 
sions for the Killadar of Ciiittledroog.” — 
WeUmgto7i, L 45. 

1800. “I wished to have traced the 
nature of landed property in Soondah . . . 
by a chain of Sunnuds uj> to the 8th cen- 
tury.” — Sir T, Miinro, in Life, i. 249. 

1809. “This sunnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a 
Jageer.” — Harringtoifs Analysis, ii. 410. 

Simyasee, s. Skt. samiyCm, lit. ^ one 
who resigns, or abandons,^ sciL 
^ worldly affairs ; ’ a Hindu religious 
mendicant. 

The name of Suiinyassee was ap|)lied 
familiarly in Bengal, c. 1760-75, to a 
body of banditti claiming to. belong to 
a religious fraternity, who, in the 
inteiwal between the decay of the 
imperial authority?- and the regular 
establishment of our own, had their 
head-quarters in the forest-tracts at 
the foot of the Himala^ra, Prom these 
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they used to issue periodically in large I 
bodies, plundering and levying ex- 
actions far and wide, and returning to 
their asylum in the jungle when 
threatened with pursuit. In the days 
of Nawah Mir Kasim ’Ali (1760-64) 
they were hold enough to plunder the 
city of Dacca; and in 1766 the great 
geogi’apher James Eennell, in an en- 
counter with a large body of them in the 
teriitory of Koch Bihar (see Coocll),was 
nearly cut to pieces. Eennell himself, 
five years later, was employed to carry 
out a project which he had formed 
for the suppression of these bands, 
and did so apparently with what 
was considered at the time to be suc- 
cess, though we find the depredators 
still spoken of by W. Hastings as 
active, two or three years later. 

1616. Siint autem Sanasses apud illos 
Brachmanes quidam, sancfcimoniae opinione 
habentes, ab hominum scilicet consortio 
semoti in solitudine degentes et nonnimqna 
totu nudi corpus in x^ublicu i3rodeuntes.” — 
Jarric, Thes., i. 603. 

1626. “ Some (an \mlearned kind) are 

called Saunases.” — Pimihas, Pilgrimages 
549. 

1651. ‘‘The Sanyasys are people who 
set the world and worldly joys, as they 
say,yn one side. These are indeed more 
jjrecise and strict in their lives than the 
foregoing.” — Bogerms, 21. 

1674. “ Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity- 
greater than that of Kings .”— y 
JSoim, Asia Port, ii. 711. 

1726. “The San-yases are men who, 
forsaking the world and aU its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a veiy strict and retired 
manner of life.” — Valentijn, Ohoro., 75. 

1766. “The Sanashy Paquirs (x^art of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Cossim Ally's Time were in Arms to the 
number of 7 or SOO at the 77me I was 
surveying Baar (a small Province near 
Boiitan), and had taken and ijlundered the 
Capital of that name within a few Coss of 
my route ... I came up with Morrison 
immediately after he had defeated the 
Sanashys in a xoitched Battle .... Our 
Escorte, which -were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Eiehards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 
wounded ... I was i3ut in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I was now 


* This aifair is alluded to in one of the extracts 
in Long (p. 342) : “ Agreed . . . that the Fakiers 
who were made prisoners at the retaking of Dacca 
may he employed as Coolies in the repair of the 
fSkCtoiy ."—Frocgs. of Council at Ft.William, Dec. 5, 


in a most shocking Condition indeed, being 
dex^rived of the Use of both my Anns, . . . 
a cut of a Sable {sic) had cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me f-',r>en for 
nearly a Eoot down the Back, cutting thre„»’ 
and wounding some of my Bibs. I liad 
besides a Out on the left Elbow wh=^i took 
off the Muscular tlie breadith of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head . . Letter frova Jauivs 

Bennell, dd. August 30th, in pt.)s.sessi.,)n uf 
his grandson Major Bodd, 

1767. ‘ ‘ A body of 5000 Sinnasses have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the Phousdar sent two comx^anies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
jeant . . . the Sinnasses stood their grmmd, 
and after the Sex^oys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 

. . .” — Letter to President at Bt. WiUUuii, 
from Thomas Peivnibold, Chief at Patna, dd. 
20th April, in Long, p. 526. 

1773. “You will hear of great disturb- 
ances committed by the Sinassies, or wan- 
dering Eackeers, who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the 3 ^ear, in pil- 
grimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies of 
1000 and sometimes even 10,000 men.” — 
Letter of Wetrren Bastings, dd. 2d Eebrtiary, 
in Glcig, i. 282, 

,, “At this time we have five batta- 
lions of Sepoys in pursuit of them.” — Do. 
do., 31st March, Ckig, i. 294. 

1774. “The history of these people is 
curious . . . They . . . ipye continually from 
place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the healthiest children they can steal 
. . . Thus they are the stoutest and most 
active men in India . , , Such are the 
Senassies, the gyx^sies of Hindostan.” — 
Do. do., dd. 25th August, in Cltig, 303-4. 
See the same voL, also pp* 285, 296-7-8, 
395. 

1826. “ Being looked upon with an evil 

eye by many x^ersons in societ 5 q I x>retended 
to bewail my brother’s loss, and gave out 
my intention of becoming a Sunyasee, and 
retiring from the world.” — Paiulurang Harl, 
394. 

Supara, n.x>. The name of a very 
ancient port and city of Western India, 
in Skt. BtlrjJdrcdca,* popularly Siipara, 
It was near Wasai {Bacaim of the 
Portuguese,— see (1) Basseiii, — which 
was for many centimes the chief city 
of the Konkan, whore the name still 
survives as that of a well-to-do town 
of 1700 inhabitants, the channel by 
which vessels in former days reached 
it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Mahribharat 
as a very holy place, and in other old 

* Williams <Skt. Diet., s.v.) gives Surparaka as 
‘‘the name of a mythical country;” but it was 
real enough. There is some ground for lielieying 
that there was another Surparaka on the coast of 
Orissa, St'n-Trapa of Ptolemy. 
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Sanskrit works, as well as in cave 
inscriiDtions at Karli and Nasik, going 
back to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations, 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. J. M. 
Campbell and Pundit Indraji Bhag- 
wanlal.^^ The name of Supara is one 
of those which have been plausibly 
connected, through SOPHIE, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture, Some Arab 'writers 
called it the Soffila of India. 

C. A.D, 80—90. ^^Tottiko. Se e/x7ropta Kara to 
/cetptem aTrb Bapvya^wi^, Sot/TTTrapa, Kal KaX- 

AteVa TToAts . . — Periplits, § 52, ed. FahHcii. 

c. 150. 

“ ’ApiaKrjg ^aStvStP 
Sovrapa .... 

Todptos 7roTa/Jt,ov eK^oAat, .... 

Aovyya .... 

TTora/zou cKjSoAat .... 
iStp-vAAa efXTTQpLOV /cal ct/cpa . . . 

Ptohmijp VII. i. f. § 6. 

c. 460, “The King compelling Wijayo 
and his retinue, 700 in number, to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having eiii- 
barkecl them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean . . . Wijaj^o himself landed 
at the port of Supparaka . . . ” — The Maha- 
wcmso, by Tumour, p. 46. 

C. 500. “ !SorJf|>e tp, TroAvrtpot. 

Xidoi, Kal b xpuo-b?, ep — HeSlfChius, S.V. 

c. 951. “Cities of Hind . . . Kambjij^a, 
Subara, Sindan.” — Istakhri, in Elliot, i. *27. 

A.D. 1095. “The Maliamandalika, the 
illustrious Anaiitadeva, the Emperor of the 
Konkan, has released the toll mentioned in 
this copper-grant given by the Sllfiras, in 
respect of every cart belonging to two 
persons . . which may come into any of 
the ports, Sri Sthitnaka (i.e. Tana), as well 
as Ntlgapur, Snrparaka, Chemuli (Chanl) 
and others, included within the Kohkan 

Fourteen Hundred ” — Eopj^ev-Plate 

Grant, [ill Ind. Antiq , , ix. 38. 

c. 1150. “ Siihara is situated 1| mile 

from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entr^dts of 
lnd.iaP-—Edrm, in Elliot, i. 85. 

1321. “ There are three places where 

the Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
where they could live in common. One of 
these is Supera, where two^ friars inight be 
stationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Pai'occo (see Broach), where two or three 
might abide ; and the third is Columbus ” 
{see Qnilon). — Letter of Fr. Jordanus, in 
Cathay, 227. 

c. 1330. ^ “ Sufalah Indica, Birunio no- 
minatur Sufarah . . . I)e eo nihil commemo- 
randum inveni.” — Abulfeda, mGildcmeister, 
189. 


Achnowledpuent is due, in the preparation of 
this article, foi’ aid from Mr. Campbell's most 
interesting notice in the Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 
314-342, 


1538. “Kent of the cagahe (see Cusha) of 
(JIupara .... 14,122 fedeasT — S* Botelho, 
Tovibo,nfi, 

1803. “ Extract from a letter dated 

Camp Soop.ara, 26th March, 1803. 

“We have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa, ’’ etc. — In 
Amatic Annual Reg, for 1803, Chron. j). 99. 

1846. “Sopara is a large place in the 
Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman i^opulation, as well as Christian 
and, Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay.”— 
Eesultory Notes, by John Vaupelt, Esq., in 
Trans. Eo. Geog. Soc., vii. 140. 

Sura, s. == ‘ Toddy ' (q-v.), i.e. the 
fermented saj) of several kinds of 
palm, sucb as coco, palmyra, and 
wild-date. It is the Slit, sitm, 

‘ vinous liquor,’ which has passed into 
most of the vernaculars. In the first 
quotation we certainly have the word, 
though combined vdtli other elements 
of uncertain identit 3 %* applied 
Cosmas to the milk of the. coco-hut, 
perhap)S making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sa|). 
It will be seen that Linschoten applies 
sura in the same waj^ Bluteau, 
curiousl^^ calls this a Cafre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa bj^the Portuguese (see A mi. 
Marit., iv. 293). 

c. 545. “The Argell” [i.c, Nargit, or 
coco-nut) “is at first full of veiy sweet 
water, which the Indians drink, using it 
instead of wine. This drink is called 
B/iort co-sura, and is exceedingly pleasant.” 
— Cosmas (in Cathay, &c., elxxvi.) 

1563. “ Tlie\^ grow two qualities of palm- 
tree, one kind for the fniit, and the other 
to give cura.” — Garcia, i. 67. 

1578. “Sura, which is, as it were, vino 
mosto.” — Acosta, 100. 

1598. “ ... in that sort the pot in short 

space is full of water, which tliej^ call Sura, 
and is very pleasant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and somewhat better.” — Linschoten, 
101 . 

1609-10. . . . A goodly country and 

fertile . . . abounding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Tarrec 
(see Toddy)" or Sure . . IF. Finch, in 
Piirchas, i. 436. 

1643. “Lh ie fis boire mes mariniers 
de telle sorte que pen s’en falut qu’ils ne 
renuersassent notre almadie ou batteau : 
Ce breuvage estoit du sura, qui est du vin 
fait de palmes.” — Moequet, Voyages, 252. 

c. 1650. “Kor could they drink either 
Wine, or Sury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imposts which he laid uj)on 
them.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 86. 


* *Poyxb perhaps is Tam. Imilia, ‘coco-imt.' 
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1653. Pdvtugais appelent ce 

oil \'iii des Indes, Soure . . . de cette liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souris . . . 
.sent extreineinent amateurs, aussi bien que 
les Indiens Mansiilmaiis {sic), Parsis, et 
quelquetribiisd’Indou. . — X)e laBoullaire- 
le-Cxoaz, ed. 1057, 263. 

Surat, n.p. In Englisli use tbe 
name of this city is accented Sumtt; 
but the name is in natiye writing and 
parlance generally Burnt.* Surat was 
taken by Akbar in 1573, having till 
then remained a part of the falling 
Mahommedan kingdom of Guzerat. 
An English factory was first estab- 
lished in 1G08-9, w'hich was for more 
than half a century the chief settle- 
ment of the English Company in 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Eombaj^ took j^lace in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Yarious legends on the sub- 
ject are given in Mr. Cam^^beirs 
Bombay Gazetteer (vol. ii.)j hiit 
none of them have any probability. 
Tbo ancient Indian Buurdsldra 
was the name of the Peninsula of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it. Tliis latter 
name and country is represented by 
the differently spelt and i)ronomiced 
BCymth (see next article). Sir Henry 
Elliot and his editor have repeatedly 
stated the opinion that the names are 
identical. Thus : 

“The names SSiirat’ and ‘Sfirath’ 
are identical, both being derived from 
the Sanskrit Buj^dshtra ; but as they 
belong to different places a distinction 
in spelling has been maintained. 
‘Surat’ is the city; ^‘Sdrath” is a 
prdnt or district of Ivattiwar, of which 
Junagarh is the chief town.” — Eilioi, 
V. 350 (see also p. 197). 

Also : 

“ The Sanskrit Burdshtra and Gurj- 
jara survive in the modern names 
Bur at and Gmerat, and however the 
territories embraced by the old terms 
have varied, it is hard to conceive 
that Siuat was not in Surashtra nor 
Guzerat in Gurjjara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modern 
names aj^plied to the same places. 
Thus Ptolemy’s Burastrene comprises 
Surat. . . .” — Doivsou (?), in Id. i. 
359. . 

This last statement seems distinctly 

In the Ain, Iiowever (see below) it is written 
Mmt; also in SddUy, Is/ahani, p. 106, 


erroneous. Surat is in Pt(demy’s 
AdpLK7], not in Su/jurrrp/poj, whicli repre- 
sents, like Saiiraslitra, tdic peninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connexion between 
the names, or the rr'semldaiico was 
accidental. It is possible tliat con- 
tinental Surat may liave oi'igiiially 
had some name implying its bioing tlie 
place of passage to .Suuri~f'-Jitm or 
Sorath. 

Surat is not a place of any tintiquity. 
There arc some traces of the i-xisteiico 
of the name ascribed to tlie I4th cen- 
tury, in passages of uncertain value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the very end of the loth 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Gopi by name, is stated tf3 have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1516 shtuvs that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

1510. “Don Afunso'’ fde Xrfrnnha, nt?- 
phew of Albt)qi,ierque) “in the r^tovin not 
knowing wliither they went, entered tiie 
G-nlf of Cambay, and struck up<jii a shoal 
in front of Currate. Trying to save them- 
selves by swimming or on ]>lariks many 
perishedj and among them 33on Afonso.’’ — 
Correa, ii. 29. 

1516. “ Having passed beyond the river 

of lieynel, on the other side there is a city 
which' they call Curate, peopled by floors, 
and close upon the river ; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great trade; for many ships of Malabar 
and other parts sail thither, and sell what 
they bring, and return loaded ^vitll what 
they choose . . . Lisbon ed., 

280. 

1525. “ The corjaa (see Gorge) of cotton 
cloths of Curyate, of 14 yards each, is 
•worth . . . '2o0fedeas.'' — Lenibranra, 45. 

1528. “Hey tor da Siiveira put to sea 
again, scouring the G-ulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, Iw sea anti 
land ; and he made an onslaught on CJurrate 
and Reynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders 
and without a garrison . — fjurrea, iii. 

277. 

1553. ^ “Thence he. proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, abto e whicli stood two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from the 
mouth, and the other Eeiner, on the oppo- 
site side of the river and half a league from 
the bank .... The latter was the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilization, 
inhabited by warlike people, all of them 
Moors inured to maritime war, and it was 
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from this city that most of the foists and 
ships of the King of Cambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Surat again was Inhabited by 
an tin warlike people whom they call Ban- 
yans, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 
to the business of weaving cotton cloths.” — 
JBanvst i’^*' 8* 

1554. “ So saying they quitted their 

rowing-benches, got ashore, and started for 
3urrat . -'—Sidi ’A li, p. S3. 

1573. “ Kext day the Emperor went ^ to 

inspect the foitess . . . During his in- 
spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars 
bore the name of Sulaimani, from the name 
of Sulaiman Sultan of Turkey. When he 
made his attempt to conquer the ports of 
Grujarat, he sent these . . . with a large 
army by sea. As the Turks . . . were 
obliged to return, they left these mortars 
. . . The mortars remained upon the sea- 
shore, until Khiiddwand Khan built the 
fortress of Surat, when he placed them in 
the fort. The one which he left in the 
country of Surath (see next article) w-as 
taken to the fort of Jimagarh by the ruler 
of that countrj’.” — TahaMt-i-Akharlj in 
Elliot^ V. 350. 

c. 1590. ‘‘ Surat is among famous ports. 

The river Tapti runs hard by, and at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Eanlr on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dependent on Surat, but was fonneiiy a 
big city. The ports of Kliandevi arnd Balsar 
are also annexed to Surat. Fruit, and 
especially the ananas, is abundant .... 
The sectaries of Zardaslit, emigrant from 
Ffirs, have made their dwelling here ; they 
revere tlie Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
tlieir dakhmas {or places for exposing the 
dead) . . . Through the cai’elessness of the 
agents of Government and, the eoimnandants 
of the troops (Sipali-salaran), a considerable 
tract of this Siiitar is at present in the 
hands of the Frank, c.p. Daman, Sanjan 
(see St, John’s), Tarriptir, Mrdiim, and 
Basai (see (1) Bassein), that are both cities 
and ports.”— (orig.), i. 488. 

1638. ‘ Ayithin a League of the Eoad 
we entred into the Eiver upon which 
Surat is seated, tmd wliich hath on both 
sides a very fertile soil, amd many fair 
gardens, with Country-houses, 

which being all wliite, a colour which it 
seems the Indkois are much in love with, 
aflord a noble prospect amidst the green- 
ness whereby they are encompassed. But 
the Kiver, wliicli is the Tapte . . . is so 
shallo'w at the mouth of it, that Barks of 
70 or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.” — 
3fandeMo, p. I'd, 

1G90. “Suratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emp()riuin of the Indian Emigre, 
where all Commodities are vendible . . . 
And the Eiver is very cornmodiuus for the 
Iniportatioii of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in £[oys and Yachts, 
aiid Country Boats.” — Oviwjtoa, 218. 

Surath, more properly Sorath, j 


and Soreth, n.p. This name is the 
legitimate modern form and repre- 
sentative of the ancient Indian 
Sanrashtra and Greek 8yrastrme, 
names which applied to what we 
now call the Kattywar Peninsula, 
but especially to the fertile plains on 
the seacoast. The remarkable dis- 
covery of one of the great inscriptions 
of Asoka (b.c. 250) on a rock at 
Girnar, near Jimagarh in Saiuashtra, 
shows that the dominion of that great 
sovereign, whose caj^ital was at Pata- 
liputra {HakLjx^oQpa) or Patna, extended 
to this distant shore. The application 
of the modern form Surath or Sorath 
has varied in extent. It is now the 
name of one of the four* frCints or 
districts into which the peninsula is 
divided for political purposes, each of 
these jmmts containing a number of 
small states, and being partly managed, 
partly controlled by a Political As- 
sistant. Sorath occupies the south- 
western portion, embracing an area 
of 5,220 sq. miles. 

C. A.D. 80-90. “ TavV}?? ra ixh juecroyeia ryj 

'S,Kvd[cf (jvvopL^oina ’A/3tpta KO.k^lra.i, ra 6e irapa- 
Oakdcroria '^v paarpr] vrjA — Perip)luSf § 41. 

C. 150. Xvpacrrprjvrj " * 

BapSd^7j/x.a rrokt.^ .... 

'^vpdo'Tpa K(iop.r\ . . . 
'Mov6yk03<TCTOV ejXTTOpiOV . . 

Ptolemy^ VII. i. 2-3. 

j j ‘ ^ ndXtv 7) p.eu irapd to Aoittoi' /xepo? 
rou ’Ii'Sov Trdcra KoAetrat KOtvws fAv, . . . TySo- 
(TKvBta ^ 

KoX 7] Trept rou Kdi'Ot, k6\ttov . . , pacrrprjuij." 

— Id. 55. 

C. 545. Ettrli' ovu rd Xafiirpa egTropta rris 
^luStxrjg- raura, Sti'Sou, ’Oppoi^d, liaAAtdm, 
StiSwp, 7} MaAe, ireure e/xirdpca exovo'a /SdAAoi/ra to 
Treirept.”— lib. xi. 

These names may be interpreted as Sind, 
Sorath, Callian, Choul (?), Malabar. 

c. 640. “En quittant le royaunie de Pa- 
la-'Pi (Vallabhi), il fit 500 li k rouest, et 
arriva au royaume de Soiida^tcEa (Sou- 
rachtra) . . . Comme ce royaume se trouve 
sur le chemin de lamer occidentale, tous les 
habitans profitent des avantages qu’oflre 
la mer : ils se livrent au n5goce, et h un 
commerce d’^change.” — Hioiicn-Thmnu, in 
Pit, Maaddh.y iii. 164-165. 

1516, Passing this city and following 
the sea-coast, you come to another x^lace 
which has also a good ]>ort, and is called 
9urati Mangalor,'^ and here, as at the 
other, x:)Ut in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and fox- 
vegetables and other goods jxrized in India, 


* Maiigalor (q.v.) on tliis coast, no doubt called 
SoratM IWangalor to distinguish it from tlie well- 
kiiEOwn Mangalor of Canara. 
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and they liring hither coco-imts, Jagara, 
which i« sugar that they make drink of, 
emerj', wax, cardamoms, and every other 
kind of spice, a trade in which great gain 
is made in a short time.”^ — Barbosa, in 
Ramimo, i. f. 296. 

1573. See quotation of this date under 
preceding article, in which both the names, 
Surat and Surath, occur. 

1584. ‘ ‘ After his second defeat Muzaifar 
Gujarati retreated by way of Champ^nir, 
Birpilr, and Jlialdwar, to the country of 
Surath, and rested at the town of Gondal, 
12 /i’os from the fort of Jiinagarh . . . He 
gave a lac of MaJimiidis and a jewelled 
dagger to Amin Kli^Cn Ghorf, ruler of 
Surath, and so won his support.” — TabaMt- 
i-Alcbari, in Elliot, v. 437-438. 

c. 1590. “ Sircar Surat (Surath) was 

formerly an independent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghelolo tribe, and 
commanded 50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 
infantry. Its length from the p>ort of | 
Ghogeh (Gogo) to the port of Aramroy, 
[Aj'dmrdl), measures 125 cose; and the 
breadth from Sindehar [Sirdlidr), to the 
port of Diu, is a distance of 72 cose.” — I 
Ai/ecii (Gladwin’s), ii. 73. i 

lOKJ. “7. Soret, the chief city, is called 
Janagar ; it is but a little Province, yet 
very rich ; it lyes upon Guzarat ; it hath 
the Gceaii to the South.”~3^en’?/, ed. 1665, 
p. 354. 

Snrkmida, s. Hind, sarlmida. The 
name of a very tall reed-grass, iSfac- 
charuin Sara, Eoxb., perhaps also 
applied to Sacclmrwm in'ocerim, Eoxh. 
These grasses are often tall enough in 
the riverine plains of Eastern Bengal 
greatty to overtop a tall man standing 
in a liowda on the hack of a tall 
elephant. It is from the upper part 
of the flower-bearing stalk of sur- 
kunda that sirky (q-v.) is derived, 
A most intelligent visitor to India was 
led into a curious mistake about the 
name of this grass by some official, 
who ought to have known better. We 

quote the passage. ~’s story 

about the main branch of a river 
channel pinhably rests on no better 
foundation. 

1875. “As I drove yesterday with — — , 
I asked him if he knew the scientific name 
of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedabad, and which is very 
abundant here (about Lahore). I think it 
is a saccharntR, but am not quite sure. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘but the people in the neigh- 
bourhood call it Sikunder’s grass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
‘Silmnder’s channel.” Strange, is it not?— 
how that great individuality looms through 
history,”— Duff, Eotes of an Indian 
Journey, 105. 

Sxirpoose, s. Pers.5ar-j)05?i(‘ head- 


cover^); a cover, as of a basin, dish, 
hooka-howl, c^c. 

1829. “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; a thief having |■>llrlc;>ill,ed 
your silver chelam and surpoose.”— 
Shipp, ii. 159. 

Surrapxirda, s. Pers. sctraparda, 
A canvas screen surrounding royal 
tents or the like (see Conaiit). 

1404. “And round this pavilion stood 
an enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in- 
side, and with poles inside to hold it up 
. . And there was a gateway of great 

height forming an mch,. with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the- wall .... and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements : however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and . artifices, the said gateway, ^ arch and 
tower, %vas of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
parda.” — Clavijo, s. cxvi. 

c. 1590. “ The Sarapardah was made in 
former times of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its ap- 
pearance and usefulness.” — Ain-, i. 54, 

^ Burriiijaiim, s. lAu‘s, sar-aapim, 
lit. ^ begmiiing-endmg.^ Used in 
India for ‘ apparatus,’ ‘goods and 
chattels,’ and the like. But in the 
Mahratta j)rovinces it has a special 
application to grants of land, or i-ather 
assignments of revenne, for siieeial 
objects, snch as keeping up a contin- 
gent of troops for serHce; to civil 
officers for the maintenance of their 
state ; or for charitable piuposes. 

Burrow., Serow, &e., s.^ ; H. 

A big, odd, awkward-looking kind of 
■ antelope in the Himalaya, something 
in appearance between a Jackass and 
a Pa Hr’ (2W?r or Him, void goat). — 
Ool, Mmdiham in It is Avmo- 

rhoedus huhcdina, Jerdon. 

■ Surwaxui, s. , , H. from Pers. sdnutln 
(from sd/r in the sense of ‘ camel’), 
more properly surhdn, a camel-man. 

1844. , ...armed Surwans, or .camel- 
drivers.” — (r. 0. of Sir G. Na 2 )kr, 93. 

Sutledge, n, p. See Supplement. 

Suttee, s. The rite of widow- 
hnrning; i.e. the burning the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
i husband, as practised by people of 
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certain castes among tlie Hindus, and 
eminently by tbe Eajpfits, 

The word is properly Skt. saU, 
‘a good woman,’ ‘a true wife,’ and 
tbence specially applied, in modern 
Ternaculars of Sanskrit parentage, to 
tbe wife wbo was considered to ac- 
complisb tbe supreme act of fidelity by 
sacrificing berself on tbe funeral pile 
of ber husband. Tbe appHcation of 
tbis substantive to tbe suicidal act, 
instead of tbe person, is European. 
Tbe proper Sanskrit term for tbe act is 
saha-gamana or ^keeping company.’* 
A very long series of cxuotations in 
illustration of tbe practice, from classi- 
cal times dovTiwards, might be given. 
We shall present a selection. 

We should remark that tbe word 
(sail or S'uUee) does not occur, so far as 
we know, in any European work older 
than tbe 17tb century. And then it 
only occurs in a disguised form (see 
quotation from P. della Yalle). Tbe 
term masti which be uses is jU’obably 
maJia-sati, wdiicb occurs in Skt. Dic- 
tionaries (‘a wife of great virtue’). 
Della Yalle is usually eminent in tbe 
correctness of bis transcrixDtions of 
oriental words. We have not found 
tbe term exactly in any European 
document older than Sir 0. Malet’s 
letter of 1787, and Sir W. Jones’s of tbe 
same year (see below). 

Suttee isabrabmanical rite, and there 
is a Sanskrit ritual in existence (see 
Classified Index to the Tanjore MSS,, p. 
1 3oa). It was introduced into Southern 
India with tbe brahman civilisation, 
and was prevalent tbei'e chiefly in tbe 
strictly brabmanical Kingdom of 
Yijayanagar, and among the Mab- 
rattas. In Malabar, tbe most j)rimitive 
part of S. India, the rite is forbidden 
(Awdc/a7r«?ifrHaya, v. 26), The cases 
mentioned by Teixeira below, and in 
the Lettres Sdif antes, occurred at 
Tanjore and Madima. 

A (Mabratta) brahman at Tanjore 
told one of tbe present writers that be 
bad to x^erf orm commemorative fimeral 
rites for bis grandfather and grand- 
mother on tbe same day, and that tbis 
indicated that his grandmother bad 
been a sati. 


But it is ^vorthy of note that in the Island of 
Bali one manner of accomplishing the rite is 
called Satia (Sk. satyd, ‘ truth/ from sat, whence 
also sath). See Cmwfimi, H. of Ind. Areliip, ii, 
343, and Friedrich, in Vcrhandellngen mn het 
Batav. Genootschdp. xsiii. 10. 


The practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
tbe heathen Eussians, or at least among 
nations on tbe Yolga called Eussians 
byMas’udi andlbiiEozlan. Herodotus 
(Bk. V. cb. 6) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was in vogue in 
Tonga and tbe Fiji Islands. It has pre- 
vailed in tbe island of Bali within our 
own time, though there accompanying 
Hindu rites, and perhaps of Hindu 
origin, — certainly modified by Hindu 
influence. A full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay^ Islands 
where Islam has not prevailed will 
be found in Zollinger’s account of 
tbe Eeligion of Sassak in I, Ind, Arch, 
ii. 166 ; also see FriedricJIs Bali as in 
note ]>receding. 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of tbe rivalry as to which of tbe two 
waves of Xeteus, a leader of an Indian 
contingent in tbe armj’’ of Enmenes, 
should perform suttee. One is re- 
jected as with child, Tbe history of 
the other terminates thus : 

B.C. 317. “Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the pyre by her own brother, and was re- 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the I'jyre before 
it was Idndled. But she, la 3 dng herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no mi-, 
becoming cry, stirred pitj^ indeed in others 
of the spectators, and in some excess of 
eulogy ; not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous and cruel. . . — Biod, 

Sic. Bibliotlu, xix. 33-34. 

c. B.c. 30. 

“ Felix Eois lex funeris una maritis 

Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis ; 
Hamque ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 
lecto 

Uxorum fusis stafc pia turba comis ; 

Et certamen habet leti, quae viva sequatur 

Conjugium ; pudor est non liciiisse niori 
Ardent victriees; et fiainmae iiectora 
praebent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. ” 
Propertius,^ Lib. iii. xiii. 15-22. 

c. B.c. 20. “He (xlristobulus) says that 
he had heard from some X)ersons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 


* The same poet speaks of Evadne, who threw 
herself at Thebes on the burning pile of her hus- 
band Capaneus {1. xv, 21), a story whieli Paley 
thinks must have come from some early Indian 
legend. 
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disgraced.” — Straho, xv. 62 (E. T. hj Hamil- 
ton and Falconer, in. 112). 

A.i>, c. 390. “ Indi, iit omiies ferebarbari 

iixores pluriiiias habent. Apud eos lex est, ut 
Tixor carissima cum defimcto marito creme- 
tiii". Hae igitur con tendunt inter se de amore 
viri, et ambitio sumina certantium est, 
ac testimonium castitatis, dignam morte 
decerni, Itaque victrix in babitu ornatn- 
qne pristino juxta cadaver acciibat, am- 
jjlextuis illiid* et deosculans et suppositos 
ignes prudentiae laude contemnens.” — 
Bt. JeTome, Adrm. Jovmianum, in ed. 
Vallars, ii. 311. 

c. 851. “All tbe Indians burn their dead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, his wives 
cast themselves on the idle, and burn with 
him ; but it is at their choice to abstain.’ — 
Meinaud, Itelation, tOc., i. 50. 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘ Hearing the Eaj a was dead, the 
Parmdri became a sati : — dying she said — 
The son of the Jadavani will rule the 
country, may my blessing be on him ! ” — 
Chand Bardai, in Tnd. Ant i. 227.-'' 

1298. “Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the 
pile to be burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies.”^ — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322. “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). Eor when any man dies they 
burn him ; and if he leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.”— Odo^dc, in Catluiy, i. 79. 

„ Also in Zampa ^ or Champa : 
“ When a married man dies in this country 
his body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in the 
other world also.” — Ibid. 97. 

c. 1328. “ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any peoide of substance, their 
bodies are burned; and eke their wives 
follow them alive to the fire, and for the 
sake of -worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be -^vedded. And those 
who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and perfection among the rest.” — 
Ft. Jofdamis, 20. 

c. 1343. “ The burning of the wife after 

the death of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not obliga- 
tory. If a widows burns herself, the members 
of tbe family get the glory thereof, and 
the fame of fidelity in fulhlling their duties. 
She who does not give herself up to the 
flames |)uts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for having failed in duty. But she is not 


* We cannot iDe sure that sati is in the original, 
as this is a cmuUnsed version by Mr. Beames. 


compelled to burn herself.” (There folkovs 
■ an interesting account of instances wit- 
nessed ' by the traveller .) — I bn Biituta, 

ii. 138. 

c. 1430. “In MedhI vero Indid rnortui 
comburuntur, cumqiie his, ut idiirinnun 
vivae nxores . . . ima pliiresvcs proutfuit 
, matrimonii coiiventio. Prior ex lege urittir, 
fctiam quae unica est. Siimuntur auteni ct 
aliae uxores quaedarn &> pacto, ut morte 
fiimis sua exornent, isque baud j'iarvus a] md 
eos hoiios ducitur . . . . submisso igne uxnr 
ornatiori cultu inter tubas tibiciiiasque et 
cantus, et ipsa psallentis more alacris roguni 
magno coinitatu circuit. .^Idstat interea 
et sacerdos . . . hortando suadens. Cum 
circumierit ilia saepius igneiii prope siig- 
gestum consistit, vestescpie ^exuens, loto de 
more j)rius corpore, tiiin sindonem all.'Kani 
induta, ad exhortatkjnem dieentis in igneni 
prosilit.” — F. Conti, in Foyr/iusde Tarkiatc 
Fortunae, iv. 

c. 1520. There are in this Kingdom (the 
• Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, w^hose custom it that w hen they 
die they are burnt, and tbeir wive-, along 
with them ; and if tlm^e will not do it they 
remain in disgrace w ith all their kmdi’ed. 
And as it happens oft tmie.'s that tiny are 
I unwilling to do it jlun Liamm kinsfolk 
persuade them tlu i ct > aid this m oidor tliat 
such a fine custoi i shouhl mk I to bioken 
and fall into obliMon -\uinnLartodeUhiiti, 
in llamusio, i. f j»29 

,, In this conntij of Camboja , . . 
when the King the Lids voluntarily 
bum themselves, and so do the King’s 
wives at the same time, and so also do other 
women on the death of their husbands.”— 
JMdf. 336. 

1522. “ They told us that in Java Major 
it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to burn his body ; and then his 
principal wife, adorned with garlands of 
fiow’-ers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
w^ho are afflicted because she is going to 
burn herself wdth the corpse of her husband 
. . . . saying to them, ‘I am going this 
evening to sup with my dear husband and 
to sleep wutli him this night.’ . . . After 
again consoling them (she) casts herself into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
thi.s she would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
— Pifjajvtta, E. T. by Lord Btanh y of A. ,154. 

c. 1566. Cesare Federici notices the rite 
as peculiar to the Kingdom of “At ‘vneucr 
“ vidi cose stranie e bestial! di quella 
geutilita ; vsano y)rimamente abl.triiseiare i 
corpi morti cosi d’huomini come di donne 
nobili ; e si rhuomo e maritato, la moglie 
b obligata ad abbrusdarsi viva col corp<> 
del marito.” — Orig. ed. p. 36. 

This traveller gives a good account of a 
Suttee, 

1583. “ In the interior of Hindi'istan it is 
the custom wdien a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pile), although 
she may not have lived bay^ijily with him. 
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Occasionally love of life holds her back, 
and then her husband’s relations assemble, 1 
light the pile, and place her upon it, think- < 
ing that they thereby preserve the honour S 
and character of the family. But since the ; 
country had come under the rule of his ' 
gracious Majesty [Akbar],_ inspectors had i 
been appointed in every city and district, ■ 
%vho were to watch carefully over these two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and 
to prevent any woman being forcibly ■ 
burnt.” — AJni^l Fazl, Akhar Ifdmah, in 
Elliot, vi. 69. 

15Sk “Among other sights I saw one 
I may note as wonderful. When I ■ 
landed* (at Kegapatam) from the vessel, 

I saw a pit full of kindled charcoal; and . 
at that moment a young and beautiful 
woman was brought by her people on a , 
litter, with a great company of other , 
women, friends of hers, with great festivity, 
she holding a mirror in her left hand, and 
a lemon in her riglft hand ...” and so 
forth. — Gr. Balbi, f. 82r, S3. 

1586. “The custom of the countrey 
(Java) is, that whensoever the King doeth 
die, they take the body so dead and burne 
it, and ih’eserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayes next after, the wines of the said 
King so dead, according to the ciistome and 
vse of their countre.y, every one of them goe 
together to a place appointed, and the 
chiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in accompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
where the ball resteth, thither they goe all, 
and turue their faces to the Eastward, and 
every one with* a dagger in their hand 
(which dagger they call a crise, and is as 
sharpe as a rasor), stalD themselues in their 
owne blood, and fall a-groueling on th’eir 
faces, and so ende their dayes.” — T. Candisk, 
in Haklaift, iv. 33S. 

This x>as3age refers to Blambangan at 
the east end of Java, wdiich till a late 
date was subject to Bali, in which such 
practices have continued to our day. It 
seems probable that the Hindu rite here 
came in contact with the old Polynesian 
practices of a like kind, which prevailed 
e.g, in Fiji, quite recently. The narrative 
referred to below under 1633, where the 
victims wex’e the slaves of a deceased queen, 
points to the latter origin. 

W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar 
passages in old Javanese literature : 

“ Thus we ina3* reckon as one of the 
finest episodes in the Bmta Yuda, the story 
how Satya Wati, when she had sought out 
her slain husband among the wide-spread 
heap of corpses on the battle-field, stabs 
herself by his .side with a dagger.” — Kawi- 
k^pmrhc, i. $9 (and see the whole section, 
pp. 87-95). 

1598. The usual ^ account is given in i 
Linschoten, ch. xxxvi., with a plate. 

1611. “When I was in India, on the 
death of the Kaiqne of Madurs?, a country 
situated between that of Malauar and that 
of Ohoromandel, 400 wives of his burned 
themselves along with him.”— TeiaiJSiVa-, i. 9* 


c. 1620. “The author , . . when in the 
territory of the Karmlfcik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days, the ruler died and went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time iiit-x the fire.” 
— MaJiamnied Sharif Ranaji, in Elliot, yH. 139. 

1623. “Wlian I asked further if force 
was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among jxersons of quality when some one 
had left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of worse mishap, — in such a 
case the relations of the husband, if they 
were very strict, would comixel her, even 
against her will, to burn ... a barbarous 
and cruel law indeed ! But in short, as re- 
garded Giaccainh, no ^one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when I asked about the oimaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the Masti {Mastl is what they call a 
woman who gives herself to be burnt upon 
the death of her husband).” — P, della Y&Xle, 

\ ii. 671. 

1633. “The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city,- 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of the barbarous cere- 
monies practised in this place on such occa- 
sions as we were witness to. . . — Narra- 

tive of a Dutch Mimoii to Bali, quoted by 
Oraiofiird, R, of Ind, Arch., ii. 244--253, 
from FrevosL It is very interesting, but 
too long for extract. 

c. 1650. ‘ ‘ They saj’’ that when a woman be- 
comes a Sattee, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty xxardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise : 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this^ means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise . . . 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . . . but she 
who becomes not a Sattee, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is never emancii^ated 
from the female state .... It is however 
criminal to force a woman into the fire, and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself.” — Dahistdn, ii. 75-76. 

c. 1650-60. Tavernier gives a full account 
of the different manners ot Suttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various jjarts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following : 

c. 1648. “ , . . there fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Rain, thi'ust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Woman 
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was not burnU About midnight she ^ose, ' 
and went and knock’d at one of her K.ms- 
men‘s Houses, where Father^ Ee 7 i 07 i and 
many Holkinders her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pam she endur d 
did not so far terrifie her, but that three 
days after, accompany’d by her Hindred, 
she went and was burn’d ac^rdin^ to her 
first intention.”~raw*mer, E. 1., ii. b4. 

in most places upon the Coast of Cor^ 
mandel, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, winch the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuse a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand hli up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl’d.” — id. 171. 

c. 1667. Bernier also has several highly 
interesting pages o»_this subject, in his 
“ Letter written to M. Chapelam, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen- 
tences : “ Concerningthe Women that have 
actually burn’d themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
see it, and I retain still some horrour when 
I UnAk ou’t .... The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the 1 lames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cioaths of the 
Woman . . . All this I saw, but observd 
not that the Woman was at all disturb d ; 
yea it was said, that she had been heard to 
Wounce mth great force these two words, 
Five Two. to signifie, according to the 
OTiinion of those who hold the Souls Trans- 
migration, that this was the oth time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but times for 
perfection ; as if she had at that time^ this 
Eemembrance, or some Prophetical bpint. 
—Fnglish Version, p. 99. 

X677. Suttee, described by A. Bassing, 
in Valentijn v. [Ceylon) 300. 

17‘>7 “ I have seen several burned 

sevemi Ways . . . -I heard a Story of a 
Lady that had received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Kelations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire was well 

kindled. . . she espied her former Admirer, 

and beckned him to come to her. When 
he came she took him m her Arms, as if 
she had a Mind to embrace him ; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, with the Corpse of her Husband. 
—A. Earn. i. 278. 

“ The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Paganisms, the Cus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised here. 
Before the Mogul's War, Mr. Channocic 


went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a. swing Widow act^that 
tragical Oatastroxihe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow’s Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force her 
Executioners, and conducted her to ins mvn 
Lodgings. Thev lived lovingly many 
Years, and had several Children ; at length 
she died, after he had settled in but 

instead of converting her to Lfcristiiiniin, 
she made him a Proselyte to Paganism, and 
the only iiart of Christianity that was re- 
markable in him, was burj’ing her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, wiiere all ins 
Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death by sacrificing a C< ►ck on her 
Tomb, after the Pagan Maimer." Id. ii. b-i . 

1774. *'Here (in Bali) m'.»t omy v/oinen 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of their deceased masters.'’— ibr- 
rest, V. to E. Guinea, 170. 

1787. “Soon after* I and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were informed 
the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the pei’son who so devotes herselt) had 
passed. . T—Sir C. ^lakt, in Parly. Papers 
0/1821, p. 1 (“Hindoo Widows”). 

„ “My Plather, said he (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt), died at the age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a sati, and burned her- 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of Sir llm. 
Jones, in Life, ii. 120. 

1792. “ In the course of my endeavours 
I found the poor suttee had no relations 
at Poonah.”— Letter from Sir C. Maid, m 
Forhes, Or. Mem., ii. 394. = 

1808. “ These proceedings (Hindu mar- 
riage ceremonies in Guzerat) take |>lace in 
the presence of a Brahmin . . . And farther, 
now the young woman vows that lier afiec- 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow m 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that she will burn with him, through as 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
suttees (a woman seven times born and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among tne gods.” — B. Erum- 
mond. 

1809. 

‘‘ 0 sight of misery t i . . 7 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that \vild dissonvance is drowned ; . . . 
But in her face you see 
The supidication and the agony . . . 
See in her swelling throat the desperate 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
life; . ^ 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless 

Now wildly at full length, 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity 


spread, ... 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
deai” Kekama, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, 
the word suttee does not occur. 
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1828. * ‘ After having bathed in the river, 
the wido w lighted a brand, walked round the 
pile, set it on fire, and then mounted cheer- 
fully : the fiame caught and blazed up 
instantly ; she sat down, placing the head 
of the corpse on her lap, and repeated 
sevez’al times the usual form, ‘ Ram, Ram, 
Suttee; Ram, Ram, Suttee.’” — Wanderings 
of a PUgrvm, i. 91-92. 

1839. ‘‘Have you heard yet in England 
of the horrors that took xzlace at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh ? Mmr 
wives, and semi slave-girls were burnt ■with 
him ; not a %vord of remonstrance from the 
British Gro vernmen t.” — Letter from Madras, 
278. 

1843. “It is lamentable to think how 
long after our xzower was firmly established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil magistrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked. ^'—Macaulafs 
Speech on Gates of Somnaath. 

1856. “The pile of the sutee is unusually 
large ; heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall ... It is a 
fatal omen tojiear the Sutee’ s groan; there- 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of ‘Victory to Umba ! Victory 
to Ranchor ! ’ and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed.” — Rds Maid, ii. 435. 

1871. “Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindu widow’s ‘bravery,’ when she 
comes to perform suttee.”— Mag., 
vol. xxiv, 675. 

1872. “La coutume dzi suicide de la 
Sati n’en est pas moms fort ancienne, 
puisque dejh les G-recs d’ Alexandre la 
troiiverent en usage chez un people au 
moins du Penjdb. Le premier tdazoignage 
brahmanique qu’on en trouve est celiii de 
la Brihaddevatd qui, peut-etre, remonte tout 
aussi haut. A I’origine elle j^arait avoir 
^te jaropre a i’aristocratie militaire.” — 
Barth, Les Meligions de VInde, 39. 

Swallow, Swalloe, s. The old 
trade-name of the sea-slug, or Tri- 
pang, q.T. It is a corruption of the 
Bugi (Makassar) name of the crea- 
ture, stmdld (see Crawfurd's Malay 
Met.). , , 

1783. “I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their PatRia- 
kans to the northern f>arts of New Hol- 
land . ... to gather Swallow (Biche de 
Mer), which they sell to the annual China 
junk at Macassar.” — Forrest, V, to Mergui, 
S3. 

Swaliy. Swally Eoads, Swally 
Marine, Swally Hole, n. p. Suwcdi, 
the once familiar name of the road- 
stead nortlx of the mouth of the 


Tapti, where ships for Surat usually 
anchored, and discharged or took in 
cargo. It was i>erhaps Ai-ab. sawdliil, 
‘ the shores ’ (?) 

1623. “ At the beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to be found ; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohali. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the goods which they continually 
despatch for embarcation.” — P. della Valle, 
ii. 503. 

1675. “As also passing by . . . eight 
ships riding at Surat River’s Mouth, we 
then came to Swally Marine, where were 
flying the Colours of the Three Nations, 
English, French, and Liitch . . . who here 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion.” — Fryer, SI. 

1677. “ The 22d of February 167f from 
Swally hole the Ship was despatched 
alone.” — Id, 217. 

1727. One Season the English had 
eight good large Shiizs riding at Swally 
. . . the Place where all Goods were un- 
loaded from the Shipinng, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shqqz’d off.” 
— A. Ham. i. 166. 

1841. “ These are sometimes called the 

inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low w^ater .” — HorsbmgEs 
India Direcioivj, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

Swamy, Sammy, s. This word is 
a corrux^tion of the Skt. sudmin, ‘ Lord/ 
It is especially used iu South ludia, 
and in two senses : (a) A Hindu idol ; 
especially, as Sammy, in the dialect 
of the British soldier. This comes from 
the usual Tamil pronunciation stmii. 
(b) The Skt. word is used by Hindus 
as a term of respectful address. 

a. 

1755. “ Towards the upper end there is 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god.” — Ives, 
70. 

1794. “The gold might for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at juggeniaut.” — The Indian Ob- 
server, p. 167. 

1838. ‘ ‘ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Govem- 
ment officer .... was ordered to super- 
intend the deliver.y of it . . . so he went 
with the shawl in '{his tonjon, and told the 
Bramins that they might come, and take it, 
for that he would not touch it with Ids 
fingers to present it to aSwamy.”— 
from Madras, 183. 

b. 

1516. ‘ ‘ These people are commonly called 
Jogues, and in their own speech they are 
called Zoame, which means Servant of 
God.” — Barbosa, 99. 

1615, “ Tunc ad suos con versus : Eia 

Brachmanes, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
Illi mirabundi niliil jzraeter Suami, Snami, 
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id est Doniine, Bomine, retulerunt.”— 
'Jiirric, Tin's, i. G04. 

Swamy-lio'ase, Saminy-house, s. 
An idol- temple, or pagoda. The Sam- 
my -ho List of the Delhi ridge in 1857 
will not soon bo forgotten. 

If 00. “* The French cavalry were ad- 

vancing before their infantry ; and it was 
the intention of Golliaiid that his own 
should wait mitil they came in a line with 
the flank-fire of the field-pieces of the 
Swamy-house.”— -Omc, iii. 443. 

1829. Here too was a little detached 
Swamee-house (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning before a little idol.” — Mem of Col. 
Mountain^ 99. 

1857. “We met Wilbj?- at the advanced 
post, the ‘ Spimy House,’ within 600 yards 
of the Bastion. It v/as a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just laow, and the Jumnia Musjid and 
Palace are beautiful objects, though held 
by infidels .” — Letters written during the 
Siege of Delhi ^ by Mervey CreatlmC p.Tl2. 

Swamy-pagoda, s. A coin formerly 
curi’eiit at IMadras ; probably so-called 
from the figure of an idol on it. 
Milburn gives 100 swamy-pagodas 
= 110 Star Pagodas. 

A ''three swami pagoda” was a 
name given to a gold coin bearing on 
the obverse the effigy of Ohenna Kes- 
wam Swami (a title of Khishna) and 
on the reverse Lakshmi and Enkmini. 
(a P. B.) 

Swatch, s. This is a marine term 
which probably has various applica- 
tions beyond Indian limits. But the 
only two instances of its application 
that we know are both Indian, 

“ the Swatch of No Ground,” or 
ellipticall 5 ^ “The Swatch,’’ marked 
in all the charts Just off the Ganges 
Delta, and a space bearing the same 
name, and |)robably |)roduced by 
analogous tidal action, offi the Indus 
Delta. 

1726. In V alentijn’s first map of Bengal, 
though no name is applied there is a space 
marked * ‘ no ground with 60 raam (f ath oms ?) 
of line.” 

1863. (Ganges). “ There is still one 
other phenomenon. . . . This is •fibe-' exist- 
ence of a great depression, or hole, in the 
middle of the Bay of Bengal, known in 
the charts as the ‘ Swatch of No Ground.’ ” 
— Fergitsson, on Recent Changes in the Delta 
of the Ganges, Qy. Jour. Geol. Soc., Aug. 
1863. . 

1877. (Indus). “This is the famous 
Swatch of no ground where the lead falls 


at once into 200 fathoms . jSbid 
Revisited, 21. 

Sweet Oleander. This is in fact 
the common oleander, Xvrium fj>k/rum, 

Ait. 

1880. “Nothing is more charming than, 
even in the upland valleys of the .Maliratta 
country, to come cut of a Wfod rtf all out- 
landish trees and flowers sudd.enly mi the 
dry winter bed of some mountain stroani, 
grown along the banks, or lei the little 
islets of verdure in mid /shingle) stream, 
with clumps of linked tamarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander.” — Birdivo-jd, MS. 9. 

Sweet Potato, s. The root of 
Batatas editlis^ Choisy {Uorirolvf.difs 
Batatas, Jjiim.), N.O. Covrcolrular.eae; a 
very palatable vegot able, grown inmo.st 
•parts of India. Though exten.sively 
cultivated in Am{?rica, and in the 
"W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books {e.g. in Eng. Cyeloji. 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drury's 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay Islands. The 
Eng. Gyc. even states that hnMtas is 
the" Malay uanio. But the whole 
allegation IS probaTily founded in erro-r. 
The"Malay names of tlio plant, as given 
by Crawfurd, are Kaledek, Uhi Jan:a. 
and Uhl Kastila, the lust two names 
meaning ‘ Java yam,’ and ^ ‘ Spanish 
yam,' and indicating the foreign origin 
of the vegetable. In India, at least 
ill the Bengal Presidency, natives 
commonly call it sJutkarAand (Pers. 
Arab.), literally ‘sugar candy,’ anaiiie 
equally suggesting that it is iiot in- 
digenous among them. And in fact 
wdien we turn to Oviedo, we find the 
followdng distinct statement : 

“Batatas are a staple food of the In- 
dians, both in the Island of Spagnuola and 
in the others . . . and a ripe Batata pro- 
perly dressed is just as good as a march - 
ane twist of sugar and almonds, and 
etter indeed. . . . When Batatas are well 
ripened, they are often carried to Spidn, 
i.e., if the vo.yage be a quiet one; for if 
there be delay they get spoilt at sea. I 
myself have carried" them from this city^of 
S.' Domingo to the city of Avila in Spain, 
and although they di<I not arrive as good as 
they should be, yet they were thought a. 
great deal of, and reckoned a singular and 
precious kind of fruit.” — In Ramusio, iii. 
f . 134. 

It must be observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
■west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Eretschneider is satisfied that the 
plant is described in Chinese books of 
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the 3r(i or 4tli centuiy, under the 
name of Kcm~chu {ihe first syllable = 

* sweet’). See E. on Chin, Botan, Words, 
p. 13. This is the only good argu- 
ment we have seen for Asiatic origin. 
The whole matter is carefully dealt 
with by M. Alph. De Candolle (Origine 
des Elmites culUvees, pjD. 43-45), con- 
cluding with the judgment : Les 
motifs sont beaiiconp plus forts, ce me 
semble, en faveur de T origine ameri- 
caine.” 

The ‘SSanskrit name” BuMaloo, al- 
leged by Mr. Piddington, is worthless. 
Ala is properly an esculent Arum, but 
in modern use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for the sweet potato. JRaktfdu, more 
commonly mt-Cdu, is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Yam, no doubt 
giyen first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorea fmrpurea, for rciht- 
or rat Adit means simply ^ red potato’ ; 
a name which might also be well ap- 
plied to the hataias, as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. 

There can be little doubt that this 
vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo calls it, 
having become known in Eiu-ope 
many years before the potato, the 
latter robbed it of its name, as has 
happened in the case of brazil-wood 
(q.v.). The hatata is. cdearly the 
‘potato’ of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations : 

1519. “At this place (in Brazil) we had 
refreshment of victuals, like fowls and meat 
of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
hatate, pigne (pine-appl’es), sweet, of sin- 
gular goodness. . . — Pigafetta, E. T. by 

Lord Stanley of A., 4S. 

1540. “The root which among the In- 
dians of Spagnuola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St. Thoinh (C, Ferdc group) 
call Ignmne, and they plant it as the chief 
staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, tc, the outer skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a lai’ge turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the taste 
of a chestnut, but much better.” — Voyage 
to the I. of San Tome under the Equinoctial, 
Pauiusio, i. 117 z'. 

c. 1550. ‘ ‘ They have t'wo other sorts of 

roots, one called hatata. . . . They gene- 
rate wincliness, and are conimonb'' cooked 
in the embers. Some say they taste lilce 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are better.”— (riro^. Benzoni, Hak. Soc. 86. 

1588. “ Wee met with sixtee or seventee 
sayles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them i 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- : 


rootes, and fresh fish.”— of Master 
I Thomas Gandish, PurcJias, i. 66. 

1600. “ The Battatas are somewhat 

redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (see Yam), and taste like Earth- 
nuts.” — In Purchas, ii. 957. 

1615. “I tooke a garden this day, and 
planted it with Pottatos brought from the 
Liquea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 
I must pay a tay, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the garden A'— Coded s Diary, 
i. 11. 

1645. “. . . patatte; e’esfc vne racine 
comme naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jaune : cela est de tres- 
bon goust, mais si Ton en mange souuent, 
elle degouste foii, et est assez venteuse.” 
— Moequet, Voyages, 83. 

1764. 

“ There let Potatos mantle o’er the ground, 

S\veet as the cane-juice is the root they 
hoavA—Gramger, Bk, iv. 

Syce, s. Hind, from Arab. swis. 
A groom. It is the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidenc 5 % In the 
South horse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz., 

The ikr. verb, of which sim is the 
participle, seems itself to be a loan- 
word from S 5 uiac, saiist, ‘ coax.’ 

1810. “ The Syce, or groom, attends 
but one horse.” — Williamson, F. M,, i. 
254. 

c. 1858? 

“ Tandis que les i^ais veillent 
les chiens rodeiira.” 

Leconte, de Lisle. 

Sycee» S. In China applied tv) pure 
silver bullion in ingots, or shoes (q.v.) 
The origin of the name is said to be 
si (pron. at Canton sai and sei) = sd, 
i.e. ‘fine silk’; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be di\awn out into fine 
threads. 

Syras, Cyrus, s. See under Cgrus. 

Syriam, n. p. A place on the Pegu 
B., near its confluence with the Pan- 
goon P., six miles E. of Pangoon, and 
very famous in the Portuguese deal- 
ings with Pegu. The Burmese form 
is TlmnAyeng, but probably the Ta- 
king name was nearer tliat which 
foreigners give it. Syriam was thev 
site of an Englivsh factory in the 17th 
century, of the history of which very 
little is known. See the quotation 
from Dalrjunple below. 

1587, “ To Cirion a port of Pegu come 
ships from Mecca with woollen Cloth,. 
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Scarlets, Velvets, Opiimi, and such like.” — 
i2. Fitch i in Hakluyt^ ii. 393. 

1600. ‘ ‘ I -went thither with Pbilip Brito, 
and in fifteene dayes arrived at Sxrian the 
chiefe Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
spectacle to see the bankes of the Riuers set 
with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now ouer- 
whelmed with ruines of gilded Temples, 
and noble edifices ; the wayesand fields full 
of skulls and bones of wretched Pegiians, 
killed or famished, and cast into the River 
in such numbers that the multitude of 
carkasses prohibiteth the w'^ay and passage 
of ships.” — The Jesuit Andrm Rorcs, in 
Furchas^ ii. 1748. 

c. IGOO. “ Philip de Brito issued an order 
that a custom-house should be planted at 
Serian [Serido), at w'hich duties should be 
Xiaid by all the vessels of this State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ports of Marta van, Tavay, 

Tenassarim, and Junealon Now 

certain merchants and shipowmers from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused ohedience, 
and this led Philip de Brito to send a 
squadron of 6 ships and galliots with an 
imposing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasserim, and compel all the vessels 
that they met to come and pay duty at the 
fortress of Serian.”— Rorurro,*135. 

1695. “9th. That the Old home and 
Ground at Syrian, formerly belonging to the 
Fnglhli Company, may still he continued to 
them, and that they may have liberty of 
building du'clUng-hoiim^ and warehousca^ for 
the securing their Goods, as shall be neces- 
sary, and that more Ground he given them, 
if what they formerly had be not sufficient.” 
— Petition j)resented to the IC of Burma at 
Ava, dy Ed. Fleetwood; in Dalrymple, A. E., 
ii. 374. 

1726. Zierjang (Syriam) in Valentijn, 
Ohoro., &c., 127. 

1727. “ About 60 Miles to the Eastward 
of China Backaar (see China- Buckeer) is 
the Bar of Syrian, the only Port now open 
for Trade in all the Pegu Dominions. . , . 
It -was many Years in Possession of the 
Portiunie^e, till by their Insolence and Pride 
they were obliged to quit it.” — A. Ham. ii. 
31-32. 

Sytld, s. Ar. saiyid, a lord. The 
designation in India of those who 
claim to be descendants of Mahommed. 

But the usage of Saiyid and Shanf I 
varies in difi’erent parts of Mahomme- I 
dan Asia. i 

1404. “ On this day the Lord jJayed i 

at chess, for . a great while, with certain 
Zaytes; and Zaytes they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad.’^ — 
Clavijo, § cxiv. {Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869. “ n y a dans ITnde quatre classes 
de musulmans : les Saiyids on descendants 
de Mahomet i)ar Hugain, les JSchaikhs ou ; 
Arabes, nommes vnlgairement Maures, les I 
Pathans on Afgans, et les Mogols. Ces I 
jquatres classes ont chacune fourni h la 1 


religion de saints personnages, qui sont 
souvent designes par ces denominations, et 
I)ar d’autres sivkaalement consacreos a cha- 
cime d’elles, telles qne Mir ]')our les Saiyids, 
Hhdn pour les Pathans, Miiwd, Beg, Agd, 
et Khwdja xicuir les Mf.tgols .” — Gmxin de 
Tassy, Religion 2Tm. dans Vlnde, 22. 

fliie learned author is mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsohite term Jloor was 
in India specially ap]died to Arabs. It 
was applied, following Portuguese exainpic, 
to all MahominedaiLS.) 


T, 

Tahasheer, s. ‘ >Siigar of Bamboo.’ 
A siliceous substance sometimes found 
in the joints of the bamboo, formerly 
prized as a medicine. The word is 
Pers. tahdshlr, but that is from the 
Skt. name of the article, tvakkshlra, 
and tavakksJura. The substance is often 
confounded, in name at least, by the 
old Materia Medica writers, with 
spodium, and is sometimes called 
ispodio di canaa. See CV.?. IGderki 
below. Garcia De Orta goes at length 
into this subject (f. 193 segq,), 

c. 1150. “Taiiah (miswritten Bamth) est 
une jolie ville situee sur un grand golfe. 
.... Dans les montagnes environnantes 
croissent le . . . kana^et le . . . tabasMr 
. . . Quant an tebacMr, on le falsiiie en le 
melangeant aveede la cendre d’ivoirej mais 
le veritable est celui qu’on extrait des 
racines dii roseau dit . . . . al SharkiP — 
Edrisi, i. 179. 

1563. “And much less are the roots of 
the cane tabaxer; so that according ti’i 
both the translations Avieena is wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whence it aj^pears 
that he never saw it, since he calls such a 
white substance charcoal. f. 195r. 

c. 1570. “ II Spodio si congela dlicqua 
in alcune canne, e io nlio trouato assai iiel 
Pegh quando faceuo fabricar ia inia casa.” 
— Ces. Fcderici, in Ramus, iii. 397. 

1578. “The spodiam ovTsib^xix of the 
Persians .... was not known to tlie 
Greeks.” — Acosta, 295. 

c. 1580. “ Spodium Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nomine vulgus pharmacopoeorum Si)odium 
factitium, ^qmpi)e metallicum, intelligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacrymani 
quandam, ex caudice arboris ]>rocerae in 
India nascentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
facultatis refrigeratoriae, et cor maxirne 
roborantis itidem intelligunt.” — Pros2:)erAh 
pw'its, Rei'um uFgyptiarum, Lib. III. vii. 

1598. . these have a certain 

Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the p)ith of it ... * the Indians call 
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Sacar Mamhu^ which is as much as to say, 
as Sugar of Mambu, and is a very deep 
Medicinable thing much esteemed, and 
much sought for by the Arabians, Persians, 
and Moores, that ' call it Tabaxiir,” — Lin- 
6‘choten^ p. lOi. 

la the following passage, which we 
had overlooked till now, w^e are glad 
to find so jadicions a writer as Eoyle 
taking the view that we have ex- 
pressed already under Sugar : 

1837. “ Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view is Saccharum officincunim, 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded mccliarimit or the substance 
known to this name by the ancients ; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Taba- 
sheer. . . . Considering that this substance 
is pure silex^ it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of Sa«:xapoi/ /xeAtroi/.” — 

Moyle on the Ant. of JEtmdoo Medicine, p. 
83. 

1854. “ In the cavity of these cylinders 

water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, be- 
coming opaline when wetted, consisting of 
a^ flinty secretion, of which the iDlant 
divests itself, called Tabasheer, concern- 
ing ^the optical properties of which Sir 
David Brewster has made some curious 
discoveries .” — EngL Cycl. Nat. Hist. Sec- 
tion, article Bamboo. 

.Tabby, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuff; Sp. and 
Port, tahi, Ital. taUno, Pr. tahis, from 
Arab. hiUdhl, the name said to have 
been given to such stufts from their 
being manufactured in early times 
in a quarter of Baghdad called aU 
’^aUitblya. And this derived its name 
from a prince of the ’Omaiyad family 
called ^Attab. 

12th cent. “JThe \4.ttablya . . . here are 
made the stufls, called ’Attabiya, which 
are silks and cottons of divers colours.” — 
Ibn Juhair, p. 227. 

Taboot, s. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which is 
carried in procession during the Mo- 
harram (see Ilerkhts, 2nd ed. 119 
seqq., and Garcm de Tassy, Belig. 
Mtosulm, dans VInde, 36). 

Tael, s. This is the tmde-name of 
the Chinese ounce, w.. , of a catty 
(q.v.); and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called the “ ounce of 
silver,” but in Chinese called liang. 
The standard liang or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, = 579*84 grs. 


troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 tsieii^ or (according to 
the trade-name) cash (q-v.). The 
China tael used to be reckoned as worth 
6s. 8c?., hut the rate really varied mth 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Fortnightly Memeiu puts it at 
os. 7^d. (Sept. p. 362) ; the exchange 
at Slianghai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, Apiil 13th, 1885, w^as 4s. 9§d. 

The w-ord was apparently got from 
the Malays, among whom ta,tl or tahi I 
is the name of a weight: and this 
again, as Crawfurd indicates, is pro- 
bably from the India tola (q.v.). 

The Chinese scale of weight, with 
their trade- names, runs: 16 taels ~ 
1 catty, 100 catties = 1 pecul = 
133|-?5s. avoird. 

Milburn gives the weights of Achin 
as 4 cojgangs ~ 1 mace, o mace = 1 
Quay am, 16 may am ~ 1 tale, 5 tales =• 
I huncal, 20 buncals = 1 catty, 200 
catties === 1 bahar ; and the catty of 
Achin as = Tlhs. IMr. Of these 
names, mace, tale, and bahar (qq.v.) 
seem to be of Indian origin, maymi, 
hanghal, and kati Malay. 

1540- “And those three junks which 
were then taken, according to the asser- 
tion of those who w'ere aboard, had con- 
tained ill silver alone 200,000 taels {taeis), 
which are in our money 300,000 cruzado.% 
besides much else of value with which they 
were freighted.” — Pinto, cap. xxxv. 

1508. “A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfe Portingale weight.” — Linschoten, 44. 

1599. “ Est et ponderis geiius, quod 

Tael vocant in Malacca. Tael unum in 
Malacca pendet 16 masas.”---i>c Bry, ii. 
64. 

,, “Foiir hundred cashes make a 
eowpan. Eoure cowpam are one mas, 
Foure masses make a Perdaio (see Pardao 
in Suppl.) Foure Perdaws make a Tayel.” 
— Capt. T. Dans in Purchas, i. 123. 

c. 1608. “Bezar stones are thus bought 
by the Taile . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English.” — Baris, in do. 392. 

1C13. ‘ ' A Taye is live shillinge sterling. ’ 
—Baris, in do. 369. 

1643. “ Les Portngais sont fort desireux. 

de ces Chinois pour esclaves . , , . il y a 
des Ohinois faicts k ce mestier . . . quand 
ils voyent quelque beau petit gargon on 
fille .... les enleuent par force et les 
cachent . . , puis viennent siir la riue de 
la met, ou ils sgauent que sont les trafi- 
quans k qui ils les vendent 12 et 15 tayes 
chacun, qui est enuiron 25 escus.” — Mocqnet, 
342. 

c. 1656. “Vn Beligieux Ohinois qiii a 
estd surpris auec des femmes de debauche 
. . , Ton a perce le col avec vn fer chaud ; 
k ce fer est attach^ chaisne de fer 
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cVeimiron dix brasses, cm’il est obligd de 
traisiier jusques a ce qull ait ai>poii;e an 
Couiient trente tbeyls d’argent qu’il faut 
qu’il ainasse en demandant raninosne.” — 
In Tkevcmt^ Divers Voyages ^ ii. 67. 


Taliseeldar, s. The chief (native) 
revenue officer of a subdivision (par- 
gana or taluk) of a district (zilla). 
I-Iind. from Pers. talisUdar and that 
from Ar. ‘ collection.^ This is a 

term of the ’Mabommedan administra- 
tion which we have adopted. 

It appears by the quotation from 
“Williamson that the term was formerly 
employed in Calcutta to designate the 
cash-keeper in a firm, or private 
establishment, but this use is long 
obsolete. 


1799. . . He (Tippoo) divided his 

country into 37 Provinces under Dewans 
. . . and he subdivided these again into 
1025 inferior districts, having each a Ti- 
sheldar.”— Letter of Mimro, in Life, i. 215. 

1808. “ . . . he continues to this hour 

tehsildar of the petty pergunnah of Sheo- 
I'jore.” — Fifth Report , 583. 

1810. “. . . the sircar, or tusseeldar (cash- 
keeper) receiving one key, and the master 
retaining the 'Williamson, V, M., 

i.209. 


Tailor-bird. This bird is so called 
from the fact that it is in the habit of 
drawing together one leaf or more, 
generally two leaves, on each side of 
the nest, and stitches them together 
with cotton, either wwen by itself, or 
cotton thread picked up; and after 
passing the thread through the leaf, 
it makes a knot at the end to fix it.’^ 
{Jerdon). It is OrtJiotomus longiccmda, 
Gmelin (suh-fam. Drymoicinae). 

1883. “Clear and loud above all . . . 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beaconsfield in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
durzee, and sew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
step, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors.” — Tribes on My 
Frontier, 145. 


Talaing, n . p. The name by which 
the chief race inhabiting Pegu (or the 
Delta of the Irawadi) is known to the 
Burmese. The Takings were long the 
rivals of the Burmese, alternately con- 
quering and conquered, but the Bur- 
mese have, on the whole, so long pre- 
dominated, even in the Delta, that the 


use of the Talaing language is now 
nearly extinct in Pegu proper, though 
it is still spoken in Martaban, and 
among the descendants of emigrants 
into Siamese territory. We have 
adopted the name from the Burmese to 
designate the race, but their own name 
for their people is MOn or Mun, 

Sir Arthur Phayre has rc'garded the 
name Talaing as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Telillga. The reasons given 
are plausible, and may be briefly stated 
in tw'O extracts from his Essay On the 
History of Pegu (J". As. Soc, Bengal, 
voL xiii. Pt. i.). 

“The names given in the histories of 
Tha-htun and Pegu to the first lungs 
of those cities are Indian; but they 
cannot be accepted as historically true. 
The coimtries from which the Jungs 
are said to have derived their origin 
.... may be recognised as Kariitlta, 
7udri2/7a,Yenga, andYmanagaram . . . 
probably mistaken for the more famous 
Yijayanagar . . . The word Talhyjdna 
never occurs in the Peguan histories, 
but only the more ancient name- 
Ivalinga {op. at. pp. 32-33). 

“The early settlement of a colony 
or city for trade, on the coast of 
Pbiimanya by settlers from Talingana, 
satisfactorily accounts for the name 
Talaing, by which the people of Pegu 
arc known to the Burmese and to all 
peoples of the west. But the Peguans 
call themselves by a different name 
. . . . Mini, Mivun, or MoiT {ibid, 
p.34). 

Prof. Porchhammer, however, whe 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing archaeology and litera- 
ture, entirely rejects this view. He 
states that j)rior to the time of Aloni- ■ 
pra’s conquest of Pegu (middle of last 
century) the name Talaing was entirely 
unknown as an appellation of the 
Muns, that it nowhere occurs in either 
inscriptions or older palm-leaves, and 
that by all nations of Further India the 
people ill question is known by names 
related to either Mun or Pegu. He goes 
on : “ The word ‘ Talaing ’ is the term 
by which the Muns acknowledged their 
total defeat, their being vanquished 
and the slaves of the Burmese con- 
queror. They were no longer to bear 
the name of Muns or Peguans. Alom- 
pra stigmatized them with an ap- 
pellation suggestive at once of their 
submission and disgrace. “Talaing 
means ” (in the Mun language) “ ‘ one 
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wlio is trodden under foot, a slave ’ 

, . Alompra could not Imve dewsed 
more effective means to extirpate the 
national consciousness of a people 
than hy burning their books, forbid- 
ding the use of their language, and by 
substituting a term of abject reproaeh 
for the name under which they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 
2000 years in the marine provinces 
of Burma. The similarity of the two 
words ‘ Talaing ’ and ‘ Telingana ’ is 
purely accidental ; and all deductions, 
historical or etjmiological , . . from 
the resemblance . . . must necessarily 
be void ab imtioF — IFotes on Early Hist 
and Geog. of Br itish Btmna, Pt. ii. 2>p* 
11-12. Eangoon, 1884. , 

Here we leave the question. It is not 
clear whether Prof. F. gives the story 
of Alompra as a historical fact, or as a 
probable explanation founded on the 
etymology. Till this be clear we can- 
not say that we are altogether satisfied. 

But the fact that we have been 
imable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Forchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for 
connecting the Talaing or Mun people 
with the (so-called) Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the i)oint is 
not yet a settled one. 

1795. ‘ ‘ The present King of the Birmans | 
.... has abrogated some severe x^enal laws : 
imposed by his predecessors on the Taliens, ; 
or native Peguers. Justice is now impar- i 
tially distributed, and the only distinction ; 
at present between a Birman and a Talien, i 
consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and power.” — Sgrnes, 
183. 

Talapoin, s. A word used by Portu- 
guese, and 'after them by French and 
other continental writers, as well as 
by some English travellers of the 17th 
century, to designate the Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon and the Indo-Chinese 
oountries. The origin of the term is 
obscure. Monseigneur Pallegoix, in 
his Besc. da Royaume Thai ou Siam 
(ii. 23) says : ‘‘ Les Europeens les ont 
appelds talapoms, prohahlement du 
nom de Peventail qu’ils tiennent a la 
main, lequel s’apjpelle talajxitf qui 

Tal(iLpann.am, in. Pali, a palm leaf used for 
writing, &c. (CMldars). 


signifie feitiUe de ‘palmier F This at 
first seems to have nothing to recom- 
mend it except similarity of sound ; 
but the quotations from Pinto throw 
some possible light, and afford proba- 
bility to this origin, which is also 
accepted by Koeppen {Bel. des Buddhas, 
i. 331. note), and by Bishop Bigandet 
(tT. Eld. Archip, iv. 220). 

c. 1554. . hua procissao . . . na qual 

se affirmou . . . qiie liiao quarenta mil Sa- 
cerdotes . . . dos quaes nmytos tinhao dif- 
ferentes dignidades, como erao Grepos {?), 
Talagrepos, Bolins, Neepois, Bicos, Sacu- 
reus e CImnfarauhos, os quaes todas pelas 
vestiduras, de que hiao ornados, e pelas 
divisas, e imignias, que Icvarcio nas mios, se 
conhecido, quaes erao hiino, e quaes erito 
outros.” — F, M. Finto, ch. clx. 

Thus rendered by Cogan : 

„ ‘‘A Procession . . it was the 

common opinion of all, that in this Pro- 
cession were 40,000 Priests^ . . . most of 
them were of different dignities, and called 
Grepos, Talagrepos (etc). . . . Kowby the 
ornaments they wear, as also by the devices 
and ensigns which they carry in their 
hands, they may be distinguished.” — 
(p. 218). 

„ ^‘0 Chaiihainha Ihe mandou 

hiia carta por hum sen Grcpo Talapoy, reli- 
gioso jadeidadede oitenta aniios.” — Finto, 
ch. cxiix. 

„ The Chaulinhaa. sent the 
King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of age.” — Cogan, p. 
199. 

c. 1583. . . vSi veggono Je case_ di 

legno tutte dorate, et ornate di beliissimi 
giardini fatti alia loro ysanza, nelle^quali 
habitano tutti i Talapoi, che sono i loro 
Frati, che stanno a gouenio del Pagodo.” 
— Gasparo Balhi, f. 90. 

1586. “There are ..... many good 
houses for the Tallapoies to preach in.” 
— R, Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 93. 

1597. “ The Talipois persuaded the Ian- 
go man, brother to the King of Fegu, to vsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he refused, pretend- 
ing his Oath. They replied that no Reli- 
gion hindered, if he placed his brother in 
the Vahat, that is, a Golden Throne, to be 
adored of the people for a God.” — JHcolas 
Fimenta, in Furchas, ii. 1747. 

1612. “ There are in all those Kingdoms 
many persons belonging to different Reli- 
gious Orders; one of which in Pegu they 
call Talapois.^’— V. vi. 1. 

1659. Whilst we looked on these 
temples, wherein these horrid idols sat, 
there came the Aracan Talpoojrs, or 
Priests, and fell down before the idols.” 
— WaUer Schulze, Beisen, 77. 

1681. “They (the priests) have the honour 
of carrying the Tallipot with the broad end 
over their heads foremost ; which none but 
the King does.” — Knooc, Ceylon, 74. 
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1689. ‘SS’il vous arrive de fermer la 
bouche aux Talapoins et de mettre en evi- 
dence' leurs eiTciu’s, ne^ vous attendez qu’k 
les avoir pour ennemis iinplacables.” — Lett, 
EtUj. XXV. 64. 

1690. Their Beligious they call Tela- 
poi, who are not unlike Mendicant Fryers^ 
living upon the Alms of the People, and so 
highly venerated by them that the,y would 
be glad to drink the Water wherein they 
wash their Hands.” — Ovinfjton^ 592. 

1696. “ . . . a permettre Pen tree de son 
royaume aux Talapoins .” — La Bniytre, 
Caraetbres, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725. ‘‘ This great train is usually closed 

by the Priests or Talapois and Mnsiciaiis.” 
— Valentijn, v. 142. 

1727. “ The other Sects are taught by 

the Talapoins, who . . . preach up Morality 
to be the best G-iiide to human Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
Souls transmigrated into the Body of some 
innocent Beast.” — A. Ham. i. 151. 

, , “ The great God, whose Adoration 

is left to their Tallapoies or Priests .” — IL ii. 

1759. “ When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Superior Being, they (the 
Oariannevft'^') replied that the Bilraghmahs 
and Pegu Tallopins told them so.” — Letter 
in Falyrymple, Or, Fep., i. 100. 

1766. Andrb Des Coaches. Combien 
avez-vous de soldats ? Orontef. Quatre- 
viiigt-mille, fort mediocrement pay<^s. A. 
des O. Et de talapoins 1 Or. Cent vingt 
mille, tons faineans et tr^js riches. II est 
vrai que dans la derniere guerre nous avons 
ete bien battus ; mais, en recompense, nos 
talapoins ont fait trhs grande chfere,” etc.— 
Voltaire^ Dialogue xxii. Andre Des Couches 
(h Siam. 

c. ISIS. ‘‘A certain priest or Talapoin 
. conceived an inordinate affection for a 
’garment of an elegant shape, which he 
possessed, and winch he diligently pre- 
served to prevent its wearing out. He 
died w’ithout correcting his irregular affec- 
tion, and immediately becoming a louse, 
took up his abode in his favourite garment.” 
— Sangeimiano, p, 20. 

1880, The Fkmr/jnes, or Buddhist 
Monks, _ sometimes called Talapoins, a 
name given to them, and introduced into 
Europe by the Portuguese, from their 
carrying a fan formed of tdln-puit, or 
palm-leaves.” — Saty. Mev.f Eeb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. Bijandet. 

Talee, s. Tamil, tdlL A small 
trinket of gold which is fastened hj a 
string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. India.. 

It may be a curious question whether 
the word may not he an adoption from 
the Ar. fahUl^ “qui signifie propre- 
ment : prononcer la formule M ildha 




^ Karem., 




: •A.V: 


ilia IJdh .... Cette fomulo, ecrite 
sur uii inorceau de papier, servait 
d’aimilette . , . le tout edait renferaie 
dans un etui auquel on domiait le noin 
de talillV^ {Uozy it Engel man a ^ 346), 
These Mahommedan iahllls were worn 
by a band, and wore the origin of the 
Spanish word tall (‘ a baldriek '). 

The Indian word appears to occim 
first in Abraham Piogerius, I>ut the 
custom is alluded to by etaiier writers, 
e.g. Goncea, Synodo^ f. 4.3r. 

1651. “So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck c,>f his 
bride.” — Bo(i(n'iiLs, 45. 

1672. “Among some of the Christians 
there is also an evil custom, that they fi>r 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage bond, allow the Bridegroom 
to tie a Tali or little band round the Bride'rs 
neck ; although in my time this was as 
much as possible dennimced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism.” — 
BaJdacus, Hcylon (German), 408. 

1674. “The bridegyooni attaches to the 
neck of the bride a line from which hang- 
three little pieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods : and this they call Tale ; iiiid it 
is the sign of being a maiTied woman,” — 
Faria y Sousa, Asia Fort., ii. 707. 

1704. “Praeterea, quum inorjs hujus 
Begionis sit, ut infantes sex vel septeni 
annorum, interdum etiain in teneriori 
aetate, ex genitorum consensu ^ matrimo- 
nium indissolubil'e de praesenti contrahant, 
per impositinnein Talii, sen aiireae tesserae 
nuptialis, uxoris collo pensilis : missionariiB 
mandamus ne hiijusmodi irrita matrimonia 
inter Christian os fieri permittant. ” — Decree 
of Card. Tournon, in Norhert, Mcrii. 
i. 155. 

1726. “x4nd on the betrothal day th(^ 
Tali, or b^de^s betrothal band, is tied round 
her neck by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband's life.” — 
Valentijn, Chorom., 51. 

Taliar, Tarryar, s. A watchman 
(S. India), Tamil, talaiyuri. 

1680. “The Peons and Tarryars sent in 
quest of two soldiers who had tleserted . . , 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereiq.>on tlie Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were taken in again and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for Battee ” (see l^atta, 
and in Supxjt.); “also the Pedda jJ^laigii 
was fined in like manner for his Tarryars,” 
— Fort St. George Consns., Fel)y. 10th. In 
Hotes and Extracts, Madras, 1873, No. III. 
p. 3. 

1693. “ Taliars and Peons appointed 

to watch the Black Town . - — InWheele7'f 

i. 267. 

1707. “ Besolving to march 250 soldiers, 
200 talliars, and 200 peons. — In Do., ii 74, 
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Talipot, s. The great-leaved fan- 
palm of S. India and Ceylon, Ooryplia 
umlraculifera^ L. The name, from 
>Skt. tal-patraj Hind. tdlpCit^ ‘ leaf of 
the tree/ properly applies to the 
leaf of such a tree, or to the smaller 
leaf of the palmyisi {Borassm flahelU- 
formis), used for many purposes, e.g, 
for slips to write on, to make fans and 
iinahrellas, etc. See nnder Talapoin. 

Sometimes we find the word used 
for an umbrella, but this is not 
common. 

The quotation from Jordanus, though 
using no name, refers to this tree, 

c. 1328. “ In this India are certain trees 
'ivliich have leaves so big that five or six 
anen can very well stand under the shade 
of one of them.”— Jordanus, 29-30. 

c. 1430. “ These leaves are used in this 

country for writing upon instead of paper, 
and in rainy weather are carried on the 
head as a covering, to keep off the ^vet. 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can be covered by one of these leaves 
stretched out.” And again: “ There is 
also a tree called tal, the leaves of which 
are extremelj?- large, and upon which they 
mite.” — jST. Conti, in India in the XV. 
Cent, 7 and 13. 

1672. “Talpets or sunshades,”— JBc/- 
d(feus, Dutch ed., 102, 

1681. There are three other trees that 
must not be omitted. The first is the Tai- 
iipot . . JDio.r, 15. 

1803. ‘‘The talipot tree . . . affords a 
prt>digious leaf, impenetrable to sun or 
rain, and large enough to shelter ton men. 
It is a natural umbrella, and is of as 
eminent service in that c<nintry as a great- 
coat tree would he in this. A leaf of the 
talipot-tree is a tent to the soldier, a parasol 
to the traveller, and a book to the scholar.” 
— Sgdncij Smith, Woi'ks, 3d ed., iii. 15. 

1874- . . dans ies embrasures . . . 

s'dtalaient des bananiers, des tallipots . . 

— Fran::, Soavenirs d'u)b Cosaque, ch. iv. 

1881. “The lofty head of the talipot 
palm . . . the proud queen of the tribe in 
Ceylon, towers above the scrub on every side. 
Its trunk is perfectly straight and white, like 
a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
compose the crown of leaves covers a semi- 
circle of from 12 to 10 feet radius, a surface 
of 150 to 200 square feet .” — HacckeVs Visit 
to Ceylon, E. T., p. 129. 

Talisman, s. This word is used by 
many medieval and post-medieval 
winters for what we should now call a 
mooliall, or the like, a member of the 
Mahommedan clergy, so to call them. 
It is doubtless the corruption of some 
Arabic term, but of what it is not 


easy to say. Qu. taldmiza, ‘students, 
disciples?! 

1338. “They treated me civilly, and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Gadini, i.€. of their bishops, and of their 
Talismani, Le. of their priests.”— Letter of 
Friar Pascal, ii\ Cathay, 

1471. “In questa eitta h vna fossa 
i d’acqiia nel mode di vna fontana, la qua? h 
gnardata da quelii suoi Thalassimani, cioe 
preti ; quest’ acqua dicono die ha gran 
verth contra la lebra, e contra le caualette.” 
— Giosafa Barhavo, in Ramusio, ii. f. 107. 
1535. 

“Non vi sarebbe pih confusione 
S’a Daniasco ii SoMan desse I’assalto ; 

IJn muover d’arme, un correr di persone 
E di talacimanni un gridar d’aito.” 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. : 
1554. “ Talismannos liahent hominum 

genus templorum ministerio dicatum . . . ” — 
Bnsbeq. Epistolal. (p. 40). 

c. 1590. “ Vt Talismaimi, qui sint com- 
modius intelligatur : sciendum, certos esse 
gradus Mahumetanis eoium cpii legum 
apud ipsos periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt 
partim legem inteiqiretantur. Ludovicus 
Bassanus ladrensis in hunc modum com- 
parat eos cum nostxds Eedesiasticis. , . , 
Miiphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instar vel 
Paiiae nostro, vel Patriardiae Graecorum, 

. . . Huic proximi sunt Oudilescheri. . . , 
Bassanus hos cum Arehiepiscopis nostris 
conqiarat. Sequuntur Cadij . . . locum 
ohtinent Episcopi. Secundum hos sunt eis 
Hoggiae, qui seniores dicuntur, vt Graecis 
et nostris Presbyteri. Exoipiunt Hoggias 
Talismani, sen 'Presbyteros Diaconi. VI- 
timi sunt Bervisii, qui Calogeris Graeeo- 
rum,^ monachis nostris respondent. Talis- 
maai Mahumetanos ad prices interdiii et 
noctu qiiinquis excitant ,” — Lean cl arms, 
Anmdes SiiUanorum Othrnanklaram, ed. 
1650, 414. 

1610. “Some hauing two, some foure, 
somesixeadioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender : tarrast aloft on the 
outside like the raaine toil of a ship . . . 
from which the Talismamii with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the people . . — Sandys, p. 31. 

c. 1630. ‘‘‘Th.Q Fyialli converse most in 
the Alcoran. The Lemitssi are wandering 
wolves in sheepes cloathing. The Talis- 
manni regard the houres of prayer by 
turning the 4 hour’d glasse. The dhufezini 
crie , from the tops of MasrpieKS, battolo- 
guizing Llala HyiMa.”— 87/* T. Herbert, 
267. 

1678. “ If he can read like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 


Hoggiae is of course khwCiJm. But in the B. 
Museum there is a copy of Leunclavius, ed. of 15S8, 
with. MS. autograph remai'ks by Joseph Sculiger; 
and on the word in question he notes as its origin 
(in Arabic characters): “ifi/jjalO Bisputatio" — 
which is manifestly erroneous. 
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be crowned witli the honour of being ia 
Mullah or Talman . . .^"—Frt/cr, 3G8. 

1087. “ . . . It is reported by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan ... went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to iiay his tiianksgiving and devotions at 
the church of Sancta Sophia ; the Magni- 
lic<uice so pleased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly lien t of 10,000 zechins to 
the former Endowments, for the mainte- 
nance of Iinaiiins or Priests, Doctours of 
their Law, Talismans and others who con- 
tinually attend there for the education of 
youth . . — iSVr P. Rycaat^ Premit State 

ofvhc Ottoman Empiret p. 54. 

Taliyamar, s. Sea Hind, for ‘ cut- 
water.’ Port, talhamar, — MoebucL 

Tallica, a. II. from iVrab. UAlkali. 
All invoice or schedule. 

1682. “. . . . that he . . . would send 

another Eror/a or Customn' on j^urpose to 
take our Taliicas.” — Heihjes^ Pec. 26. 

Talook, s. This word (Arab. tci’Uuk, 
from root 'alak, to hang or depend) 
has various shades of meaning in 
different parts of India. In S. and "W. 
India it is the subdivision of a District, 
presided over as regards revenue 
matters by a tahsildar. In Bengal 
it is applied to tracts of proprietaiy 
land, sometimes not easily distin- 
guished from Zernindaries, and some- 
times subordinate to, or dependent on 
Zemindars. In the N. W. Prov. and 
Oudh the talluh is an estate the profits 
of which are divided between difterent 
proprietors or classes of proiirietors, 
one being superior, the other inferior 
(see next article). 

Ta'Ihth is also used in Hind, for 
‘ department ’ of administration, 

Talookdar. Hind, from Pers, tcdl- 
ht]cdd7\ ‘ the holder of a tcdlluh^ in either 
of the senses of that word ; i.e, either 
a Government officer collecting the 
revenue of a ta^lhih (though in this 
sense it is probably now obsolete every- 
where), or the holder of an estate so 
designated. The famous Taloohdars 
of Oudh are large landholders, pos- 
sessing both villages of w^hich they are 
sole proprietors, and other villages, in 
which there are subordinate holders, 
in which the Talookdar is only the 
superior proprietor (see Carnegie^ 
Kacliar i Technicalities ) . 

Tamarind, s. The pod of the tree 
which takes its name from that pro- 
duct, Tamarindus indka^ L., N. 0. 
Leguminosae. It a tree cultivated 


throughout India and Burma for tlm 
sake of the acid pulp of the ]>od, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree 
is not believed by Dr. Brandis to be 
indigenous in India, but is supposed to 
be so in tropical Africa. 

The origin of the name is curious. 
Itis Ar. tamar-iil-’Ili/idj'ihite of India,’ 
or perhaps rather, in Ptaviaii form, 
tamar-i- Hindi. It is possil)le that the 
original name may have been tJruniu\ 
(‘ fruit ’) of India, rather than iarnar, 
(‘ date ’). 

1298. “ When they ha^'e taken a mer- 

chant vessel, they force the rnerebarits t»'» 
swallow a stuff called Tamarindi, mixe<i 
in sea- water, which ])roduees a \'ioient 
juirging .” — Marco Polo, 2d ed., ii. 383. 

c. 1335. “L’arbre appele hamhiar. e'est 
a dire al-tamar-al-Hindi, est un arbre 
sauvage qui couvre les n'iontagnies.‘*-~3/t/o,‘(T- 
lik-aEahsar, in Wot. ct Ext. xiii. 175. 

1563. “ It is callecl in !Mala\'ar puli, and 

in Guzerat ambiU, and this is the name they 
have among all the other people (*f this 
India; and the Arab calls- it tamarindi, 
because tamar, as you well know, is our 
tamara, or, as the Castilians my, datil [/.r, 
date], so that tamarindi are ‘dates of 
i India’; and tins was because tlie Arabs 
: could not think of a name more a])|)r(jpriate 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance.*’ — (Jarem, f. 200. 

c. 1580. “ In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurenti- 
bus, aquam, in qua multa copia Tama- 
rindorum infiisa fuerit cum saccharo ebi- 
’ bunt.” — Pi'osper AlpinMS (Dc Pkmik Ac- 
ed. Liigd. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

■ 1582. “ They have great store of Tama- 
rindos . . (by N. L.), f. 94. 

1611, “That wood -which we cut hu- 
fii’ewood did all hang trased with cods of 
greene fruit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
England) called Tamerim; it hath a very 
soure tast, and by the xlpothecaries is hekl 
good against the Scurvie.” — W. Eoiinton, in 
PureJias, i. 277. 

1829. “ A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees) , , . ''—Mem . 
of €oL Mountain, i)S. 

1877. “The natives have a saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘ Bate of Hind ’ gives 
you fever, which you cure by sleei^ing 
under a ntm tree {3Ie!ia azcdiixielita), the 
lilac of Persia .” — Sind Mevkitedy i. 92. 

The 7iim tree {pace Caiit. Burton) is 
not the ‘lilac of Persia ’ (see Bnkyiie). 
The prejudice against encamping or 
sleeping under a tamarind tree is 
general over India. But, curiously, 
Bp. Pallegoix speaks of it as tbe 
practice of the Siamese “to restand 
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play under tlie beneficent shade of the 
TamariEd. ” du lioyamm Thai 

oil Biam, i. 136). 

Tamarind-fish, ^ s. This is an ex- 
cellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr. Balfour, of "white pomfret, cut in 
transverse slices, anci preserved in 
tamarinds. The f ollowing is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Indian fish matters, Br. Prancis 
Bay-. 

*‘My accotint of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and in my Fishes of Malabar as 
follows : — 

‘‘‘The best Tamarind fish is prepared 
from the Seir fish, and from the Lates 
€ft?car(fer, known as Cockup in Calcutta ; 
and a rather inferior quality from the 
Polyneniiis (or Roe-ball, to which genus 
the Mango-fish belongs), and the more | 
common from any kind of fish.’ The 
above refers to Malabar, and more especi- 
ally to Cochin. Since I wrote my Fishes 
of Malabar I have made many inquiries as 
to ^Tamarind fish, and found that the 
white pomfret, wdiere it is taken, appears 
to be the best for making the preparation.” 

Tamberanee, s. Malayal. tamhurdn, 
‘Lord; God, or King.’ It is a title 
of honour among the IMairs, and is 
also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
'Tamil countries. 

1510. “ Dice I’altro Taniarai ; zoe Per 
Bio? L’altro respode Tamarani: zoe Per 
Bio.” — Varthema, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

Taaa, Taima, n. p. TkCma, .a. town 
on the. Island of Salsette on the strait 
■(‘ River of Tana ^) dividing that island 
from the mainland and 20 miles hT.E, 
of Bombay, and in the early middle 
•ages the seat of a Hindu kingdom of 
the Konkan (see Odncafi)^ as well as 
a seaport of importance. It is still a 
small port, and is the chief town of the 
District which bears its name. 

c. 1020. “From Blah southwards to 
the river Nerbudda, nine ; thence to Mah- 
I'at-des . . . eighteen ; tlienee to Konkan, 
of which the capita] is Tana, on the sea- 
shore, twenty-five parasangs.” — AhBwuni, 
in Elliot, i. 60. 

1298. “ Tana is a great Kingdom lying 

towards the west . . . There is much traffic 
here, and many ships and merchants fre- 
quent the place. ’’—J/arco Polo, Bk. TII. 
ch. 27. 

1321. “ After their blessed martyrdom, ; 
which occurred on the Thursday ~ before ■ 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, I baptised ; 
about 90 pL’sons in a certain city called ■ 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there- : 
from, and I have since baptised more than | 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- I 


tised between Thana and Supera (Snpara.)” 
— Letter of Friar JordaiiuSy in Cathay ^ &c., 
226. 

. c. 1323. “ And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom . . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saracens . . — 

F)\ OdoriCf in Cathay, &c., i 57-58. 

1516. “25 leagues further on the coast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
Tana-Jih.?/am6itfe ’’ (this is perhaj^s x’ather 
Bombay). — Barbosa, 68. 

1529. “And because the iiorwest winds 
blew strong, winds contrary to his course, 
after going a little way he turned and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-iu- 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.” *“ Coma, iii. 
290. 

1673. “The Chief City of this Island is 
called Tanaw; in which are Seven Churches 
I and Colleges, the chief est one of the 
Paidistines . . . Here are made good Stuffs 
of Silk and Cotton.” — Fryer, 73. 

Taua, Thana, s. A Police station. 
H. thCma, thdnct. From the quotation 
following it would seem that the term 
originally meant a fortified post, with 
its garrison, for the military occupation 
of the country; a meaning however 
closely allied to the present use. 

c. 1640-50. “ Thanali means a corps of 
cavahy, matchlockmen, and archers, sta- 
i tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
I to guai’d the roads, to hold the places sur- 
I rounding the Tkanah, and to despatch 
provisions (rasad—see russud) to the next 
Tkaaah.’’---PddtsM^ ndmah, quoted by 
m Em, L 315. 

Tanadar, Thanadar, s. The chief 
of a police station, Hind, thariaddr. 
This word was adopted in a more 
military sense at an early date by the 
Portuguese, and is still in habitual use 
with us in the civil sense. 

1516. In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 [i.e. 
1516), the King Don jHanoei constitutes 
JoSo Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa. — Arohivo Port. 
Onea?]., fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1519. “ Senhor Duarte Pereira ; this is 
the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Tannadar of this Isle of Ty^oari 
{i,e. Goa), which the Senhor Capitao will 
now encharge you with.” — Ib. p. 35. 

c. 1548. “In Aguaci is a great mosque 
(misquita), which is occupied by the tena- 
dars, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain petayas {yards ?) in which bate 
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(paddy) is collected, which also belong to 
His Highness.”— in SuhddioSy 216. 

Tanga, S. Mahr. fftiilzy Tnrki tanga, 
A dencjmination of com which lias been 
in use over a vast extent of terri- 
tory, and has varied greatlj" in axiplica- 
tion. It is now chiefly used in Turkestan, 
where it is applied to a silver coin 
worth about 7-id. And Mr. ’W, Erskine 
has stated that the word tmga or 
tanlu is of Ghaghatai Turki origin, 
being derived from tangy which in that 
language means white (Jf, of Baler 
and Humayim, i. 546). Though one 
must hesitate in differing from one 
usually so accurate, we must do so here. 
He refers to Josafa Barbaro, who says 
this, viz., that certain silver coins are 
called by the Mingrelians tdariy hy 
the Grreeks aspri, by tbe Turks aJccJia, 
and by the Zagatiiis tengJi, all which 
words " in the respective languages 
signify ‘ white.’ "We do not however 
find such a word in the dictionaries 
of either Yamhery 'or of Pavet de 
Gourteille; — the hitter only having 
iangali, ‘ fer-blanc.’ And the obvious 
derivation is the Sansk. fauJeay ‘ a 
weight (of silver) equal to 4 mashas, 
... a stamped coin.’ The word, in 
the forms taka, (sec tucka) and tanga 
(for these are apparently identical in 
origin) is, “in all the dialects, laxly 
used for money in general” (TTOso??.). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, A.iL 418, 419 (a.b. 1027-28) 
we find on the Sanskrit legend of the 
reverse the word tanka’ in correspond- 
ence with the dirham of the Arabic 
obverse (see Thomas, BaihCm KingSy 
p. 49). ^ 

Tanka or Tanga seems to have con- 
tinued to be the popular name of the 
chief silver coin of the Dehli sovereigns 
dniing the 13th and first part of the 
14th centuries, a coin which was sub- 
stantially the same with the Rupee 
(q.v.) of later da^'s. And in fact this 
application of the word, in the form 
taka, is usual in Bengal down to our 
own day. Ihn Batiita indeed, who 
was in India in the time of Mahommed 
Tughlak, 1333 — 1343 or thereabouts, 
always calls the gold coin then current, 
a tanka or dinar of gold. It was, as 
he repeatedly states, the equivalent of 
10 silver dinars. These silver dinars 
(or rupees) are called by the author of 
the Mcmdlik-al-Alsdr (c. ,1340) the 
, silver tanka of India,” The gold 


and silver tanka continue to be men- 
tioned repeatedly in the history of 
Eeroz Shah, the son of Mahommed 
(1351 — 1388) and apparently with the 
same value as before. At a later 
period under Sikaiidar Buhlol (1488- 
1517), we find Mack (or copper) tunhas^ 
of which 20 went to the old silver 
tanka, 

We cannot say when tlio coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent on 
the western coast of Intlia as tlnit of a 
low denomination of coin, as may bo 
seen in the quotations f roin Linschoteii 
and Grose. Indeed the name still 
survives at Goa as that of a eoiq)er 
coin equivalent to 60 re is or about 2d. 
And in the 16th century also 60 re.m 
ai)pears from the papers of Gerson da 
Ounha to have been the equivalent of 
the silver tanga of Goa and Bassein, 
though all the equations that he gives 
suggest that the rd may have been 
more valuable then. 

The denomination is also found in 
Eussia under the form dengi. Bee a 
quotation under Copeck. 

c. 1335. “According to what I 
heard from the Shaikh l^Iu]:>arak, the retl 
lak contains 300,000 golden tankahs, and 
the wdiite lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, called in this country the red 
tanka, is equivalent to three inithkdh, and 
the silver tanka is equivalent to 8 hashi- 
ktlnl dirhams, this dirham being of the 
same weight as the silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syila.” — Masdiik’‘(.(l~ahsdr, in 
Notices et Extraits, xiii. 211. 

c, 1340. “ Then I returned borne after 
sunset and found the money at rny house. 
There were 3 bags containing in all 6233 
tankas, ?.c., the ecpii valent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 'which the 
sultan had previously ordered to be paid 
me, after deducting of course the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the ^nece called tanka is 2.V dinars 
in gold of Barbary .” — Ihn Batata, iii. 420. 

(Here the gold tanga is spoken of). 

c. 1370. “ Sultan Eiroz issued several 

varieties of coins. There was the gohl tanka^ 
and the silver tanka,” &c. — Tarlkh-IFiroz 
Shdhl, in Elliot, iii. 357. 

1404. . vna sua moneda de plata 

que llaman Tangaes .” — ClavijOy f. 405. 

1516. “ . . . a round coin like ours, and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and 
about the size of a /anon, of Calicut, . . . 
and its worth 55 maravedis ; they call these 
tanga, and they are of very fine silver.” 
— Barbosa, 45, 

c. 1541. “Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
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mlmiii, as the enormous remuneration for 
one stone, which induced the Ghakkars to 
flock to him in such numbers that after- 
wards a stone was paid with a ru|)ee, and 
this pay gradually fell to 5 tankas, till the 
fortress (EShtas) was completed.” — Tarikli- 
i-Khcm-Jahmi Lod% in Elliot^ v. 115. 

(These are the Baliluli or Sikandari 
tankas of copper, as are also those in the 
next quotation from 

1559. “The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called denga .... 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece ; 6 dengas make an 
altm ; 20 a grifna ; 100 a pottina ; and 200 
a --Serber skill f in licmmsiOf ii., f. 

158i\ 

1592-3. “At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 krors murddi 
tankasd’ — Tabakdt-i-Akhan, in Elliot^ v. 
186, , . 

159S. “ There is also a Mnde of reckon- 
ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any such coined, but are so 
named onely in telling, five Tangas is one 
Pardaw, or Xeraphin badde money, for you i 
must understande that in telling they have 
two kinds of money, good and badde, for 
foure Tangas good money are as much as 
five Tangas badde money.” — Limchoten, 
ch. 35. 

^1615. “ Their monej'es in Persia of 

silver, are the .... the rest of copjDer, 
like the Tangas and Pisos of India.” — 
Mkkard Steele, in Furehas, i. 543. 

c. 1750-60. “ Tlnmiglruit Malabar and 
Goa, they use tangas, viutiiis, and pardoo 
xeraphiii.” — Grose, i. 283. 

The Goa tanga was worth GO nis, that 
of Ormus 62 to 09 reis. 

1815. . . one tiingah . . , a coin 

about the value of fivepence.” — Malcolm, 
II. of Persia, ii. 250. 

Tangioi, TanyaE, s. Hind, tan- 
glian ; apparently from Tibetan rTa- 
nail , the Ternaciilar name of thds kind 
of horse (rTa — ‘horse’). Tho strong 
little pony of Bhutan and Tibet. 

c. 1590. “In the confines of Bengal, 
near Iviich [-Bahar], another kind of horses 
<iccurs, which rank between the inlf and 
Turldsh horses, and are called tang’han: 
they arc strong and powerful.” — Ain, p, 
133, 

1774. “2d. That for the possession of 

the Ghitclianotta Province, the Deb Eaja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tan- 
gan Horses to the Honorable Company, 
which was the ackno^vledgment x>aid to the 
Deb Eaja .” — Treaty of Peace between the 
H. E. I. 0. and the Rajah of Bootan, in 
Aitchisoii's Treaties, i. 1-14. 

5 , “We were provided with two 
tangun ponies of a mean apx)earance, and 
were prejudiced against them unjustly. 


On better acquaintance they turned out 

g atient, siu’e-footed, and could climb the 
lonument .” — Boglis Marrative, in Mark’ 
ham, 17. 

1780. , . had purchased 35 Jhawah 

or young elephants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
TanktLE, or ponies of Manilla and Pegu.”— 
H. of Hydur Pfaik, ZBZ. 

. small horses brought from 
the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyans, and are 
mostly pyebald.”— Hodr/cs, Travels in India, 
1793, p. 31. 

1782. “To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
condition, with a pair of young Taavan 
Horses, weE broke.”— Gazette, Oct. 
26. 

1793. “ As to the Tan^uns or Tanyans, 
so much' esteemed in India for their hardi- 
ness, they come entirely from the Uiq^er 
Tibet, and notwithstanding their make, are 
so sure footed that the people of Xepaul 
ride them without fear over very steep 
mountains, and along the brink of the 
deepest pveGipiQeEp--KirkixttrkEs Nepavd, 
135. 

Taujore, n. p. A city and District 
of S. India ; properly TahJCivtlr (‘ Low* 
Town ’ ?), so written in the inscription 
on the great Tan j ore Pagoda (11th 
century). 

Tank, S. A reserroir, an artificial 
I)ond or lake, made either by excavation 
or by damming. This is one of those 
perplexing words which seem to have 
a double origan, in this case one Indian, 
the other European. 

As regards what appears to be 
the Indian word, vShakespear gives : 
“ Tmlfh (in Guzerat), an imdergroxind 
reservoir for water.’’ Wilson gives : 

Tcmheti ov i/tken, Mahr., . . . Tdnkh 
(said to be Gnzerathi). A reservoir of 
water, an artificial pond, commonly 
known to Europeans in India as a 
Tank. Tdnh\ Gnz. A reservoir of 
water; a' small well.” E. Drummond, 
in his Illustrations of Guzeratfee, &c. 

? fives : ‘ ‘ Tanka (Mah . ) and Tanhoo 
Guz.) Eeservoirs, constructed of stone 
or brick and lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses . . . Thejp 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having but a small aqjerturo to let a pot 
or bucket down ” . , . “In the towns 
of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most families 
have large cisterns or reservoirs called 
Tankas, filled by the rains ’ ’ [Eajjmtana, 
ii. 202), Again, speaking of towns in 
the desert of Marwar, ho says, “ the^^ 
collect the rain water in reservoirs 
called which they are. obliged 

1 to use sparingly, as it is said to produce 
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niglit blindness’’ (ii. 300). Again, Br. 
Spiisbnry (J. A. S. B,, ix. pt. 2, 891), 
describing a journey in tbe Nerbndda 
Basin, cites tbe word, and notes: “I 
first beard this word used by a native 
in tbe Betool district; on asking Mm 
if at tbe top of Bowergurb there was 
any spring, be said No, but there was 
a Tanka or place made of piiJeka (stone 
and cement) for holding water.” Once 
more, in an Appendix to the Beport of 
the Survey of India for 1881-2, bCr. 
G. A. MacGill, speaking of tbe rain- 
cisterns in tbe driest pai't of Eajputana, 
says: “These cisterns or wells are 
called by tbe people tankas ” (App. 
p. 21). See also quotation below from 
a Beport by Major Straban. It is not 
easy to doubt tbe genuineness of this 
word, which may j)ossibly be fx^om 
Sansk. tadaga^ tatdgay -or taidka, ‘ a 
pond, pool, or tank.’ 

Er. Paolino, on tbe other hand, says 
tbe word tamjue used by tbe Portuguese 
in India was Forfoghesa convita^ wMcb 
is vague. But in fact tanque is a word 
which appears in all tbe Portuguese 
dictionaries, and which is used, by 
authors , so early after tbe opening of 
communication with India (we do not 
know if there is an instance actually 
earlier) that we can hardly conceive 
it to have been borrowed fi'om an 
Indian language, nor indeed could it 
have been borrowed from Guzei’at and 
Bajptttana, to which the quotations 
above ascribe tbe vernacular word. 

This Portuguese word best suits, and 
accounts for that application of tank to 
lai’ge sheets of water wMcb is habitual 
in India. Tbe indigenous Guzerati 
and Mahratti word seems to belong 
rather to what we now call a tank in 
England; i.e. a small reservoir for a 
house or ship. 

Indeed the Poi't. tanque is no doubt 
a form of tbe Lat. stagmtm, which 
gives It. stagno. Ex*, old estang and 
estan, mod. eiang, Sp. estanqm, a word 
which we have also in old English and 
in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1589. *‘They had in them stanges or 
pondes of water full of fish of sundrie 
sortes.” — Parker's Mendoza (Hak.Soc.) ii,46. 
^c. 1785. 

** I never drank the Muses* stank, 
Castalia’s burn and a* that ; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca’ that.” — Burns. 

It will be seen that Pyrard do Laval 
uses estang, as if specifically, for the tank of 
India. 


1498. “And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and these wore diarlem.s, and their por- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrraight in cut s,tone like 
many others that we hail seen hy the wnyP 
— Rotevro de Vasco da (ranta, 57. 

„ “So the Captain IMajor ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed. ].)oat, and 
see where the water was, and he tonnd in 
the said island (Anchediva) a^ building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had l^een 
destroyed h.)y the IMoors, as the country 
people said,' only tbe chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black stones which 
stood in tlie midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found Just beyond the eburcii 
a tanque of ‘wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church 
a beach %vliere we cai-eened the ship Berrio.” 
—Ibid. 95. 

1510. “ ISarly in the morning these 

Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water ( — ad a no Tancho 
il qual Tancho e %imfosm. d'acqua iaorUi)F 
— Varthcmi,W'^. 

,, “ Near to Calicut there is a temple 

in the midst of a tank, that is, in tlie iniddle 
of a pond of water.” — J6. 175. 

1553. “In this place where ^ the King 
(Bahadur Shah) establislied his line of 
battle, on one side there was a great river, 
and on the other a tank {tmiqm) of water, 
such as they are used to make in those 
parts. Eor as there are few streams to 
collect the winter’s waters, they make 
these tanks (which might be more properly 
called lakes), all lined with stone. They 
are so big that many are mote ^tlian a 
league in compass.” — Barros, IT. vi. 5. 

c. 1610. “ Son logis estoit eloi^xe pres 

d’vne lieue du palais Royal, sitiui sur vn 
estang, et hasty de pierres, ayant bien 
demy lieue de tour, comme tons les aiitres 
estahgs.” — Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, I. 
262. . , 

1616. “Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
— Teiry, in Purckas, ii. 1470i 

1638. “A very faire Tanke, which is a 
square pit leaved with graj’^ jnarble.” — IF. 
Bruton, in Pakluyt, v. 50. 

1648. “. . . a standing water or Tanck 
. . .’’—Fan Tioist, Gen. Besekr. 11. 

1672, “ Outside and round about Sxiratte 
there are elegant and delightful houses for 
recreation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
stone,”— 12. 

1673. “ Within a square Court, to which 
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a stately Gate-ho-ase malies a Passage, in 
the midme whereof a Tank vaulted , . 
Fryer, ‘2,1, 

1754. “The post in which the partj^ 
intended to halt had formerly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called^ tanks, 
which occur so frequently in the arid plains 
of this country.” — Onne, i, 354. 

1799. “ One crop under a tank in 

Mysore or the Carnatic yields more than 
three here.’ ~T. 3I'mi7'o, in Life, i. 241. 

1809. 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 
well. 

# ^ 

Hot tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The %vork of kings in their beneficence. ” 
Kelimna, xiii. 6. 

1883. “ . , . all through sheets 124, 125, 
126, and 131,^' the only drinking water is 
from Hankas,’ or from Hobs2 ^ The former 
are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept locked ; in these the villages 
store rain-water ; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds, dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled hj 
the rain ; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water is fit for use.” — Mepoo^t on Cent. Ind. 
and Eajputana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Jeysulmeer). By 3Iajor C. St^'ahan, 
E.E., in Meport of the Survey in India, 
1882-83, App. p. 4. 

Taptee B., H. p. TdyM ; also called 
Tapi. The liyer that rims by the city 
of Siu’at. 

c. 1630. Surat is . . . watered with a 
sweet Eiver named Tappee (or Tindy), as 
broad as the Thames at Windsor. — Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 36. 

1813. “The sacred groves of Pulj^arra 
are the general resort for all the Yogees, 
Senassees, and Hindoo pilgiims .... the 
whole district is holy, and the Tappee in 
that part has more than common sanctity.” 
,~~Fm*bes, Or, Mem., i. 286. 

„ “ Tappee or Tapty.” — Ih, 244. 

Tappaul, s. The word used in S. 
India for ‘post,’ in all the senses 
in which dawk (q.v*) used in 
ISTortliern India. Its origin is obscitre. 
G. P. Brown suggests connexion with 
the French eiape (which is the same 
originally as the English staph). It 
is sometimes found at the end of last 
century written tappa or tap7py. But 
this seems to have been deiiyed from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 

* These arc sheets of Atla^ of India, within 
Bhawalpur anti Jeysalmir, on the borders of 
Bikaner, 


1 fappd sts a singular of tappalll, taking 
the latter for a plural {€. F. B,), 

Wilson appeal's to give the word a 
southern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the S. and West, Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aryan origin : 

tappet ‘post-office,’ i.e, jilace where 
letters are stamped, tapped ‘ letter- 
*post’ {tappd A" aly a ~ “stamping- 
house’)” connecting it radically with 
tdptt ‘a coop,’ tdpjnd ‘to tap,’ ^flatten,’ 

beat down,’ tapah ‘a sledge hammer,’ 

‘ to press,’ &c. (?) 

1799, “ You will pei'ceive that we have 
but a small chance of establishing the 
tappal to Poonah.”— Wellington, i. 50. 

1800. “ The Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day.”— iT. 3Hinro, in Life, i. 244. 

1809. “Requiring only two sets of 
bearers I knew I might go by tappaul the 
whole waytoSeringapatam.” — Ld, Valentia, 
i. 385. 

Tare and Tret. Whence comes this 
odd firm in the books of arithmetic ? 
Both partners apparently through 
Italy. The first Er. tare, It. tara, 
from Arabic tar aha ‘to reject,’ as 
jiointed out by Dozy. Tret is alleged 
to be from Italian trita^'e to crumble 
or grind, perhaps rather from trito, 
ground or triturated. 

Tarega, S. This represents a word 
for a broker (or person analogous to 
the Hong Merchants of Canton in 
i former days) in Pegu, in the days of 
its prosperity. The word is from S. 
India. We have in Telugu taraga, 

‘ the occupation of a broker ’ ; Tamil, 
iarcigari, ‘a broker.’ 

1568. “ Soho in Pegu otto sensari del 
Re che si chiamano Tarege li quali sono 
obligati di far vender e tutte lemercantie . . . 
per ii prezzo corrente.”— Federici, in 
Eamus. iii. 395. 

1583, . . e se fosse alcuno che a 

tempo del pagamento per non pagar si 
absentasse dalla cittk, o si ascondesse, il 
Tarrec^ e obligato pagar j^er lui . . . i 
Tarreca cosi si demandano i sensari” — G, 
Balhi, f. 107'r, 108. 

1587. “ There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they call Tareghe, which are bound 
to sell your goods at the price they be 
Woorth, and you give them for their labour 
two in the hundred : and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marchandises vpon their word.” — F, Fitch, 
in Hakluyt, ii. 393. 

Tariff, s. This comes from Arab. 
tcdrlf, talrlfa, ‘the making known.’ 
Dozy states that it appears to be com- 
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paratively modern in Spanisli and 
Port., and lias come into Europe ap- 
parently tin’ongk Italian. 

Taronk, or Taronp, n. p. Burm. 
Taruk, Tarup. This is the name given 
by the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Ira-wadi, where the invading^ army of 
Kiiblai IQian (c. 1285) is said to have 
turned back, is called Tariik'-mau^ or 
Chinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phaju-e, 
dates only from the middle ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand him , 
are properly termed Tsin ; though the 
coupled names Tarnh and which 
are applied in the chronicles to early 
invaders, may be considered as de- 
signations incorrectly applied by later 
copyists.” And Sir A. Phayre thinks 
Taruh is a form of Tiirl', whilst Taret 
is now applied to the Manchus, It 
seems to us probable that Taruh and 
Ta-Q'et are iirobably meant for "Turk 
and Tartar ’ fseo if. of Btmna, pp. 8, 
11, 56). 

Tashreef, s. This is the Ai\ taslvrtf 
‘ honoming ’ ; and thus ‘ ‘ conferring 
honour upon anyone, as by pajnng 
him a visit, presenting a dress of 
honoim, or any complimentary dona- 
tion” {Wilson), In Northern India 
the general use of the word is as one of 
ceremonious politeness in speaking of 
a visit from a superior or from one who 
is treated in politeness as a superior; 
when such an one is invited to ' bring 
his tashrlf^ i.e. ‘ to carry the honour 
of his presence,’ ‘to condescend to 
visit’ — . The word always imjdies 
superiority on the part of him to whom 
tashrlf is attributed. It is constantly 
used by polite natives in addressing 
Europeans. But when the European in 
return says (as wo have heard said, 
through ignorance of the real meaning 
of the ikrase), ‘ I will biing my tashrlf^ 
the ekect is ludicrous in the" extreme, 
thoiigh no native will betray his 
amusement. 

In S. India the word seems to be 
used for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a honorarium. Thus 
in Wheeler we find the following : 

1674. “He (Lingapa, naik of Poona- 
malee) had, he said, carried a tasheriif to 


the English, and they had refused to take 
it . . -''—Op. cii., i. 84. 

1680. “It being necessary to appoint 
one as the^ Company's Chief ilorehant 
(Verona being deceased), resolved Bera 
Pedda Viiicatadry succeed and the 
Tasheriffs be given to him and the rest of 
the principal iHerehants, viz., 3 yards Scar- 
lett to Pedda A'lncatadry, and 2^ yards 
each to four others . , . 

“ The Governor being informed that 
Verona’s young daughter was melanchoHy 
and would not eat 1‘>ecause her husband had 
received no Tasheriff, he ahit is Tasherifd 
with 2^- yards Scarlet ch>th.‘’ — i'bri St. 
George Consn.s*., April 0th. Iii Isotcs nnd 
Extracts, Madras, 187.3, p. lo. 

1085. “Gopall Pundit having been at 
great charge jn coming hither with siteh a 
numerous retimie . . that we may engage 

him .... to continue his friendshi]>, to 
attain some more and better privileges 
there (at Cuddalore) than we have as yet — 
It is ordered that he with his attendants be 
Tasheritt as followeth ” (a list uf presents 
follows). — In Wh(.clcj% I, 148. 

Tattoo, and abbreviated, Tat, A 
native-bred pony. Hind, faff it ^ 

C.1324. “Tughlaksenthis >on Mahominetl 
to bring Khusru Inick. !Mahorniiied seized 
the latter and lu-ouglit him to his f:itlu‘r 
mounted on a tatu, ie. a pack-horse.” — 
Ibii Batata^ iii. 207. 

1784. “ On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses.” — In Seton-K(m% i. 15. 

1785. “We also direct that strict In- 

junctions be given to the baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the lean Tatoos, 
bullocks, &c., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand.” — Betters, 

105. 

1804. “ They can be got b:>r 25 rupees 
each horseman upon an average ; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this mm. 
they muster tattoos . . . Prom 80 to 35 
rupees each horse is the. sum paid to the 
best horsemen.” — WelHngtim, iij. 174, 

1808. “These tutjhoos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in India.”-— 
ton^s Letters., 156. 

1810. “Every servant , . . goes share 
in some tattoo .... wlu(di conveys his 
luggage.” — WilUmrmn, Vtvie Meam, i 

311. 

1824. “Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammed, and iil-iooking x)onies; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen,” — Seelg., ch. ii. 

1826. . . when I mounted on my tattoo, 

or pony, I could at any time have com- 
maiidea the attendance of a dozen grooms, 
so many pressed forward to offer me their 
services.” — Faiidw^ang Mari, 21. 

c. 1831. . mon tatfcou est fort an 

dessous de la table d’un arabe . , , — 

Jacquemont, Ooyrespondanee, i, 347. 
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c. 1840. 

With its bright brass patent axles, and 
its little hog-maned tatts, 

And its ever jetty harness, which was 
always made by Watts ...” 

A few lines in honour of the late Blr. 
Simms ^ in Pa 7 icer^s Bole Ponjis, 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853. . . Smith’s plucky proposal to 

ritn his notable tat, Pickles.” — OahJieldj 
1 94., 

1875. You young Gentlemen rode over 
«on your tats, I suppose ? The Subaltern’s 
tat— that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country— is the most 
useful animal^ you can .imagine.” — The 
ch. ii. 

Tatty, s. IlincL UtUI and tCtM. A 
screen or mat made of the roots of a 
fragrant grass (see Giiscus) mth which 
4oor or window openings are filled up 
in the season of hot winds. The 
screens being kept wet, their fragrant 
■evaporation as the dry winds blow upon 
them cools and refreshes the house 
greatly, but they are only efficient 
when "such winds are blowing. See 
also Tliermantidote. 

The principle of the tatty is involved 
in® the first quotation, though Dr. 
Dryer does not mention the grass- 
mats : 

c. 1665. . . . or having in Heu of 

Cellarage certain Kas-Kanays, tliat is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Roots, that are \^ery neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterre 
^ . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion-hottles, water them from 
without.” — Bernier, E. T., 79. 

1673. They keep close all doy for 3 or 
4 Months together . . . repelling the Heat 
hy a coarse w’-et Cloath, continually hanging 
before the chamber- windo ws. ” — Fryer, 47. 

1808. . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coar.se grass called Kus.” — 
Bronghtonh Letters, 110. 

1809. ‘‘Our style of architecture is 
no means adapted to the climate, and the 
large windows would he insuiferable, were 
it iiot for the tattyes which are easily 
iipxdied to a house one story high.” — Ld. 
Vakntia, i. 104. 

1810. “During the hot winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed against the doors and windows.” — 
3£aria Graham, 125. 

1814. “Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended.” — Forhes, Or, Mem. 
iv. 6. 

1828. “An early breakfast was over; 


the well- watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was most comfortably contrasted 
with the white heat and roar of the fierce 
wind without.” — The Kuzndbash, I. ii. 

Taut, s. Hind, tdt ; sackcloth. 

1820. made into coarse cloth 

taut, by the Brinjaries and x>eople who iise 
pack bullocks for making bags (gonies 
[see Gunny]) for holding grain, &c.”— 5V. 
Bo. Lit SoG., iii. 244. 

Tavoy, u. p. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserim Pro- 
vince of B. Burma. The Burmese call 
it JDJia-ioe ; but our name is x>robably 
adopted from a Malay form. The 
original name is supposed to be 
Siamese. 

1553. “ The gi'eater x:)art of this tract is 
mountainous, and inhabited by the nation 
of Bi^ammds and J myomas, who interpose 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) be- 
tween it and the great kingdom of Siam ; 
■which kingdom of Siam borders the sea 
from the city of Tavay downwards.”— 
Barros, III. iii. 4. 

1583. “Also some of the rich j^eople in 
a jdace subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
called Tavae, where is produced a quantity 
of wliat they call in their language Galain, 
but which in our language is called Calaia 
(see Calay), in summer leave their houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwellings vith food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that In the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be jjropitious and favourable to 
them.” — G. Balhi, f. 125. 

1587. “ . . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
coineth great store of Tinne which serve th 
all India.” — B. Fitch, in JSakl., ii. 395. 

1695, “ 10th. That your Majesty, of 

your wonted favour and chailty to all dis- 
tresses, would be jdeasecl to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor English Captive, 
Thomas Rmrwc, who is the only one sm- 
rieing of four that were accidentally drove 
into Tauwy by Storm, as they were going 
for Atcheen about 10 years ago, in the str- 
vice of the English Company. — Petition to 
King of Burma, i>resented at Ava by 
Edward Fleetwood, in Dalrymplds Or. Be- 
pert , ii. 374. 

Tazeea, n* A. — P. — H. — ta^ziya, 
‘moui-ning^ for tho dead.’ In India 
the word is specially applied to the 
representations, in flimsy material, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Hassan 
W’’hioh are carried in the Miiliarram 
pi’oeessions. In Persia it seems to be 
applied to the whole of the myster^'-- 
piay wbich is presented at that season. 


The word has been carried to the W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great fes- 
tiyal (whether they be Mahommedans 
or Hindus) the Muhan*am has become. 
And the attempt to carry the Tazeeas 
through one ot the towns of Trinidad, 
in spite of orders to the contrary, led 
in the end of 1884 to a sad catastrophe. 

1809. ‘ ‘ There were more than a hundred 
Taziyus, each followed by a long train of 
ITiiqueers, dressed in the most extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts . . . such of 
the Mahratta Snrdars as are not Brahmnns 
frequently constnict Taziyus at their own 
tents, and expend large sums of money 
upon them.” — Bi'oughton'^s Letters, 72. 

1869. En lisant la description . . . . 
de ces f^tes on croira souvent qu’il s’agit 
de fdtes hindous. Telle est par exemple 
la solennite du ta’zia on deuil, etablie en 
commemoration du martyre de Hu 9 am, la- 
quelle est semblable en bien de points a 
celle du Lurfja-pujd. . . . Le ta’ziya dure 
dix jours comme le JDurga-pttjd. Le dixieme 
jour, les Hindous preciiutent dans la ri- 
vihre la statue de la deesse au milieu dhine 
foule immense, avec un grand appareil et 
au son de mille instruments de musiqiie; 
ia meme chose a lieu pour les representa- 
tions du tombeati de Hugain .” — Gfmxin de 
Tassi/, Bel. Mumlm., p. 11. 

Tea, s. Orawfxird alleges that we 
got this word in its Yarions European 
forms from the Malay Te, the Chinese 
name being €liM. The latter is indeed 
the pronunciation attached, when read- 
ing in the ‘mandarin dialect,’ to the 
character representing the tea-plant, 
and is the form which has accompanied 
the knowledge of tea to India, Persia, 
Portugal, Greece (Tcrdt),andEussia., But 
though it may he probable that Te, like 
seyeral other names of articles of trade, 
may have come to us through the 
Malay, the word is, not the less, origin- 
ally Chinese, Te (or Tay as Medhnrst 
writes it) being the utterance attached 
to the character in the Puh-kien 
dialect. The original pronunciation, 
whether direct from Puh-kien or 
through the Malay, accomj)anied the 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other countries of Western Europe, 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.g. 

1711. 

“ . . . There stands a structure of majestic 

■■■ '.frame 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name. 

* ^ ! 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three 
Kealms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times tea. ” Bape of the Imk, iii. 


Here toy was evidently the pro- 
nunciation, as in Fuh-kieii. The 
Eape of the Lock was published in 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia, published in 
1720, we find tea rhyme to pay, in a 
passage needless to quote (ii. 290). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
; for doiibt that the pronunciation had 
' changed to that now in use, as is shown 
: by Johnson’s extemporised verses 
(circa 1770) : 

“ I therefore pray thee, Eeniiy, dear. 
That thou wilt give to me 
With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea,” — and so on. 

(In Johmonimm, Boswell, ed. 

1835, lx. 194.) 

The change must have taken, place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about tlm 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“ One day in July last at tea. 

And in the house of Mrs. P.” 

The Trial of Sarah, &c. 

And in ZedleSs Lexieon (1745) it is 
stated that the English VTite the word 
either Tec or Tea, but pronounce it 
2Hy, which seems to represent our 
modern pronunciation. 

Dr. Bret Schneider states that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionary Bh^~ya, which is believed to 
date from long before our era, under 
the names Kia and Khi’^tu 
‘ hitter ’), and a commentator on this 
work who wrote in the 4th cent. a.I). 
describes it, adding “ hVom the leaves 
can be made by boiling a hot bever- 
age” {On Chmese Botanical IFor/js, &c., 
p. 13). But the first distinct mention of 
tea- cultivation in Chinese histoiy is 
said to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Dimasty under a.I). 793, which 
mentions the imposition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
western mention of it occui'S in the 
next centuiy, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which speak not only of tea 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
writers upon Materia Medica, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the European 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries xnake mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Shah Eukh, the- 
son of the great Timur, to China. 
(1419-1421).^ The first European 
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work, so far as we are aware, in whicli 
tea is named, is Eamiisio’s ' (postim- 
mons) Introduction to Marco Polo, in 
tke second Yolume of Ms great col- 
lection of Navigationi e Viagyi. In this 
he repeats fche account of Cathay which 
he had heard from HajjiMahommed, a 
Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Oatai (?'.€. Pers. Ghd-i-KMMz, ‘ Tea of 
China ’) concluding with an assurance 
that if these w^ere known in Persia and 
ill Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this heih instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
"We find no mention of tea in the ; 
elaborate work of Mendoza on China. 
The earhest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 
gives some curious extracts from the 
E. L Co.’s records as to the early im- 
j)ortation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, June 30, among certain “rare- 
tys,” chiefiy the production of China, 
provided by the Secretary of the 
Company for His Majesty, appear : 

^6,9. of thea at 50s. per 76. =£56 17 6 

Por the two cheefe xiersons 

that attended his Majesty, 

thea . . . . . . . ' . 6 15 6” 

In 1667 the E. I. Co.’s first order for 
the importation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : “ to send home 
by these ships lOOlb. weight of the best 
tey that you can get.” The first im- 
portation actually made for the Co, was 
in 1669, when two canisters were re- 
ceived from Bantam, weigMng 143ilbs. 
(Milhum, ii. 531). 

A.n. 851, The King (of China) reserves 
to himself ... a duty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
towns at high jirices ; it is called sakh. It 
has more leaves than the rath' ah (Medicago 
sativa recens) and something more of 
‘aroma, hut its taste is bitter. Water is 
boiled and i)oured upon this herb. The 
drink so made is serviceable under all 
circumstances,” — Relation, &c., trad, par 
Reinaud, i. 40. 

c. 1545. “ Moreover, seeing the great de- 


JSUndoza- for tlie Hak. >Soc. says of this embassy, 
that at their halt in the desert 12 inarches from 
Su-chau, they were regaled ‘‘with a variety of 
strong liquors, tagdhcr witli a of Chinese tea," 
It is not stated by Mr. ^lajor whence he took the 
account ; bnt there is notliing about tea in the 
translation of M. Quatremcre (Not, ct Ext., xiv. 
pt. 1), nor in the Persian text given by him, nor in 
the translation by Mr. Eehatsek in the Indian 
Aniuinari/f ii. 75 scqq. 


light that I above the rest of the party 
took in tliis discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Memet, i.e., Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Cathay they 
make use of another idant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Chiai Catai : it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Oachan- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this i>lant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cups on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, headache, stomach-ache, 
pain in the side or joints ; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can’t 
now remember, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel his 
^ stomach oppressed by overmuch food, if he 
will take a little of this decoction be will in 
a shoxi: time have digested it. And thus it is 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a journey takes it with him, 
and judging from what he said these people 
would at any time gladly swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Ohiai Catai. These 
peoj)le of Cathay say (he told us) that if in 
our counti'y, and in Pei’sia, and the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their money in 
Rauend Chini as they call rhubarb.” — jKu- 
iimsio, Dichiaratione, in ii. f. 15. 

c. 1560. Whatsoever person or persones 
come to any mans house of qualitee, hee 
hath a custome to offer him in a fine basket 
one Porcelane .... with a Idnde of drinke 
which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bittei', I’ed, and medicinall, which they ai'e 
wont to make with a certayne concoction 
of herbes.” — Da Graz, in Purchas, iii. 180. 

1565. “Ritus est Japoniorum .... 
benevolentiae causfir praebei’e spectanda, 
quae apud se pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
omne insti-umentum necessarium ad po- 
tionem heibae cujusdam in piilverem re- 
dactae, suavem gustu, nomine Chia. Est 
autem modus potionis ejusmodi : pulveris 
ejiis, quantum uno juglandis putamine con- 
tine tui-, conjiciunt in fictile vas ex eorum 
genere, quae procellana vulgiis appellat. 
Inde calenti admodum aqu^ dilutum ebi- 
biint. Habent autem in eos usus ollam 
antiquissimi operis ferream, figlinum pocu- 
lum, cochlearia, infundibulum eluendo 
figlino, tripodem, foculum den ique potioni 
caleficiendae.”— from Japan, of L. 
Almeida, in Alaffdi Litt. Belect. ex India, 
Lib. iv. 

1588. “ Caeterum (apud Chinenses) ex 

Iierba quadam expressus liquor admodum 
salutai’is, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut- 
apud laponios.” — Ma.ffei, Mist. Ind., vi. 

,, vitis ignorant (Japonii) : 

oryzit exprimunt vinum : Sed ipsi quoque 
ante omnia delectantur haiistibus aquae 
jxoene ferventes, insixerso quern supra dixi- 
mus ixuivere Chia, Circa earn potionem 
diligentissimi sunt, ac principes interdum 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidem temperandae 
ac miscendae, amicorum honoris causae, 
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dant operam.”— Hist. Indie, ^ Lib. ; 
xii, 

1598. . the aforesaid warme water 

is made with the po'wder of a certaine 
hearbe called chaa.”— iinscAofen, 46. 

1611. “Of the same fashion is the Gha 
of China, and taken in the same manner ; 
except that the Clut is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartary, w^hich \vas showni me when I was 
at Maraca.”— jPriicch'tt, i. 19. 

1626. “ They vse much the powder of a 

certaine Herbe called Ghia; of which they 
put as much as a'Walnut-.shell may containe, 
into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water.” — Pm'chas, Pilgrimage, 587. 

1631. Bur. You have mentioned the 
drink of the Chinese called Thee ; what is 

your opinion thereof? .... Bout 

The Chinese regard this beverage almost as 
something sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hospi- 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, just like the ’Mahometans with 
their Gaveah. It is of a drying quality, 
and banishes sleep . . . . it is beneficial to 
asthmatic and wheezing patients.” — Jac. 
Bontius, Hist. Hat. et Med. Ind. Or., Lib. i. 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638. “ Dans les assemblees ordinaires 

(a vSourat) que nous faisions tons les iours, | 
nous ne prenions que du The, d(jnt I’vsage j 
est fort commun ixir toutes les Iiides.” — ' 
Mandchlo, ed. Paris, 16.50, p. 113. _ j 

1658. “Non niirum est, imiltos etiam I 
nunc ill illo errore versari, quasi diversae ! 
speciei plantae ^essent The et Tsia, cum e ; 
contra eadem sit, cujus decoctum Chinen- 
sibus The, laponensibus Tsia noinen au- ' 
diat; licet horum Tsia, oh magnam contri- 
tionem et coctioneni, nigrum The aiipella- 
tm\^'-—Bontii Hist. Hat. Pisonis Annot., 
p. 87. 

1660. (September) “28th I did 

send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which I had never drank before. ” — Bepgs^s 
Diary. 

1667. (June) “28th Home and 

there find my wife making of tea; a drink' 
which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defiuxions.” — Ibid. 

1672. “There is among our people, and 
particularly among the womankind a great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk .... but this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it -when 
the process of digestion is pretty well 

finished It is also a great folly to 

use sugar candy with Thee.” — Baldaeus, 
Germ. ed. 179. 

(This author devotes 5 columns to the 
subject of tea, and its use and abuse in 
India.) 

1677. “ Planta dicitur Gha, vel . » . Cia, 

. , . cujus usus in Ghinae claustris nescius 
in Europae quoque naulatim sese insinuare 

attentat Et quamvis Turcarum 

Gave et Mexicanorum Ghcolaia eundein 
praestent efiectum, Ci^ tamen, quam non- 


nulli quoque Te vocant, ea iniiltum su- 
perat,” etc. — Kireher, Okina IHust., 180, 

1677. “Maer de Cia (of Thee)^ sunder 
achting op eenije tijt te hebben, is novit 
schacleiijk, ” — Verme iilen , 30. 

1683. “Lordlhissell . went into bis 
chamber six or se\'en times in the inorniiig, 
and prayed bj’’ himself, and then emne <mz 
to Tillo'tsoii and me ; he drunk a- little tea 
and some sheiTy.” — Barw-t, Mist, of Uieih 
Time, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 375. 

1683. 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Piicebu-s has Ins Bay.s; 

Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise. 

The best of Queens, and best of Herbs vre 
owe 

To that bold Nation which the Way did 
show 

To the fair Eegion where the Sun cl(»es 
rise, 

Whose rich Productions we so justly 
prize.” — Waller. 

1726. ‘ ‘ I remember w’ell how in 1681 I 
for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, ^and how 
I could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink what tasted 
no better than hay-water.”— 

190. 

1789. 

“ And now her vase a modest Naiail tills 

With liquid crystal from her pehldy rilh; 

Piles the dry cedar round her silver urn, 

(Bright climbs the blaze, tiie crackling 
faggots burn). 

Culls the green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups the steamy treasure pours ; 

And sweetly smiling, ’on her bendeci 
knee, 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 
Tea.” 

Darioin, Botanic Garden, Loves of the 
Plants, Canto ii. 

The following are some of the names 
given in the market to different kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (Tea), Bohea. This name is from 
the (dialectically Eu4) Moiintains 
in the N.W. of Huh-kien, one of the 
districts most famous for its black tea. 
In Pope’s verse, as Crawfnrd xjoiiits 
out, Boltea stands for a tea in use 
among fashionable people. Thus : 

“ To part her time ’twixt reading and 
hohea. 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea,” 

Ejfistle to 3Irs. Teresa Blount. 

1711. ‘ ‘ There is a x^arcel of extraordinary 
fine Bohee Tea to be sold at 26.‘?. i^er Pound, 
at the sign of the Barber’s Pole, next door 
to the Brazier’s Shop in Southampton Stz’eet 
in the Strand.” — Advt. in the Bpeciator of 
April 2, 3.711. 


* Queen Catliarine. 
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1711. 

Oil had I rather iinadmired remained 

On some lone isle or distant northern 
land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way, 

Wliere none learn ombre, none e’er taste 
bohea.” 

Belinda, in Rape of the Lode, iv. 153. 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was then 
pronounced Bohay, At ‘a later date 
Bohea sank to he the market name 
of one of the low^est qualities of tea, 
and we believe it has ceased altogether 
to be a name quoted in the tea-market. 

The following quotations seem to 
show that it was the general name for 

black-tea.’^ 

1711. Bohea is of little Worth among 
the Moots and Gentoos of India, Armhs and 
Persians . . . that of 45 Tale would not 
fetch the Price of green Tea of 10 Tale a 
Peciin.”—i:ocl'yer, 116. 

1721. 

Where Indus and the double Ganges 
how, 

On odorif’rous plains the leaves do grow, 

'Chief of the treat, a plant the boast of 
fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bohea’s the 
greater name. ” 

Alkm Mamsai/s Poems, ed. 1800, i. 213-4. 

1726. 1670 and 1680 there was 
knowledge only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, but later they speak of a %"ariety of 
other sorts . . . Congo .... Pego .... 
Tongf/e, Ilosnuiryn Tea, rare and very dear. ’ 
— Valentijn, iv. 14. 

1727. “In September they strip the 
Bush of all its Leaves, and, for Want of 
warm dry Winds to cure it, are forced to 
lay it on warm Plates of Iron or Copper, 
and keep it stirring gently, till it is ai*y, 
and that Sort is called Bohea.” — A. Ham. 
ii. 289. 

But Zedler’s Lexicon (1745) in a 
long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
as ‘‘the worst sort of all.” The other 
European trade names, according to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Congo which 
the Butch called the best, but Thee 
Cancho was better still and dearer, 
and Chancoii best of all. 

2. (Tea), Campoy, a black tea also. 
Kam-pui, the Canton pron. of the 
characters Kien-^pd, “ select-dry (over 
a fire).” 

3. (Tea) Congou (a black tea). This 
is Kang-hu (te) the Amoy pronuncia- 
tion of the characters Kimg-fu, ‘ work 
or labour.’ 

4. Hyson (a green tea). This is iZe- 
{hei and cfA in the south) ^cJiun = 

‘ bright-spring,’ characters which some 


say formed the hong name of a tea- 
merchant named Le, who was in the 
trade in the dist. of Hiii-ning (S.W. 
of Hang-chau) about 1700 ; others say 
that He-chun was Le’s daughter, who 
was the first to separate the leaves, so 
as to make what is called Hyson. 

c, 1772. 

“ And Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 

Knowing that stormy brows but ill be- 
come 

Pair patterns of her beauty, hath or- 
dained 

Celestial Tea ; — a fountain that can cure 

The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 

^ -K- * -K 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration bow ! 

Whether at blushing moxm, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 
crown’d.” 

B. Fergiisson, Poe}M. 

5. Oolong (bl. tea). Wu-lung ~ 
“black dragon”; respecting which 
there is a legend to account for the 
name. 

6. Pekoe (do). Pa^'-/io, Canton pron. 
of charactersplA-7zao= “white- down.” 

7. Pouchong (do.) Pao--clmng^^ 

‘ fold-sort.’ So-called from its being 
packed in small paper packets, each of 
which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea -plant. Also called 
PadTe-souchong, because the priests in 
the Wu-i hills and other places pre- 
pyai^e and pack it. 

8. Souchong (do.) Sm-chung — Can- 
ton for BiaO’-chimg^^^ little-sort.” 

1781. ‘ ‘ Les Nations Europeennes retirent 
de la Chine des thes connus sous les noms 
de the bouy, thd vert, et the sao thou,” — 
ii. 249. 

9. Twankay (green tea). Prom 
ThmdiH, the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Hwei-chau-fu iu 
Ngan-hwei."^ Twankay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea.’ 

10. Young Hyson. This is called 

by the Chinese />??.===“ rain- 

before,” or Yu-hefore'^ because 
picked before Kuh-yu, a term falling 
about 20th April, ilccording to Giles 
it w'as formerly called, in trade, Uchain, 
which seems to represent the Chinese 
name. 

In an ^‘Accoimt of the Prices at ivhich 
Teas have hem ;put ujp to Sale, that 

* Bp. Moule says (perliaps after W. Williams ?) 
from Tmi-’k'i, name of a stream near Yen-shau-fu 
inOhi-ldang. 
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(If rived in England m 1784, 1785” (MS* 
India Office Eecords), tlie Teas are 
(from cheaper to dearer) : — 

Bohea Tea. Single (?), 

Congou, Hyson.” 

Soncliong, 

Tea-caddy, s. TMs name, in com- 
mon EngHsb. use for a box to contain 
tea for tiie daily expenditm'e of the 
household, is probably corrupted, as 
Crawfurd suggests, from catty, a 
weight of 1 Jib. (q.T.) A ‘ caity’-box,’ 
meaning a box holding a catty, might 
easily serye this purpose and lead to 
the name. This yiew is corroborated 
by a quotation which we haye giyen 
imder caddy (q.y. ) 

A friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to the 
number of E. I. Directors and pro- 
prietors supposed to inhabit that dis- 
trict. 

Teapoy, s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to haye some connexion with tea, and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ya^rG and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. 

TipCii is a Hindustani, or perhaps 
rather an Anglo-Hindustani word for 
a tripod, of hjffirid etymology, from 
Hind, tin = 3, and Pers. pde, ‘ foot.’ 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is sipm (properly sihpdya), and the legi- 
timate Hindi word tirpad or tripad, but 
tipiii or tepmj was pi'obably originated 
by some Eimopean in analogy with the 
famihar eharpoy (q.y.) or ‘four-legs,’ 
ipossibly from inaccuracy, possibly 
from the desire to ayoid confusion with 
another yery familiar word, seapoy. 

The word is applied in India not only 
to a three-legged table (or any yery 
small table, whateyer number of 
legs it has), but to any tiipod, as to the 
tripod-stands of suiTeying instru- 
ments, or to trestles in carpentry. 

^ Ailipidya occurs in ’ Ali of x ezd’s 
history of Timur, as applied to the 
trestles used by Timur in bridging 
the Indus {Elliot, hi. 482). 

1844. “ ‘ Well, to be sure, it does seem 
odd — very odd ; ■— -and the old gentleman 
chuckled, — ‘most odd to find a person who 
don’t know what a tepoy is ... . Well, 
then, a tepoy or tinpoy is a thing with 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right/ 


‘Why, that table has four legs,’ cried 
Peregrine, 

‘It’s 'a tepoy ail the same,’ said Mr. 
Havethelacks .’’ — Etreyriue Pelhiney, L 112, 

Teak, s. The tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to Botanists as Teduna 
grandis, L., H. 0. ret'hejiacfae, Xho 
word is the Malay fil am td/kv. No 
doubt this name was adopted owing to 
the fact that Europeans first beearno 
acquainted with the w’ood in Malabai*, 
which is still one of the two great 
sources of supply; Pegu being the other. 

The Sansk. name of tlio tr<}e is -klka, 
whence the modern Hind, name Silgtmn 
or sdgfin and the Malir. mg. From 
this last probably \yas taken sdj, the 
name of teak in Arabic and Persian. 
And we haye doubtless the same 
word in the (raydklm of the Periplus, 
one of the exports from Western 
India, a form wffiichmay be illustrated 
by the Mahr. adj. sd//tri/,/made of 
teak — belonging to teak.’ The last fact 
shows, in some degree, how old the 
export of teak is from India, Teak 
beanivS, still uiideeayerl, exist in tips 
walls of the great palace of the Bassanisl 
Kings at Seleucia or Ctesiphoii, dating 
from the middle of the Gth century. 
Teak has continued to recent times to 
be imported into Egypt. See Forslmi, 
quoted by Eoyle {Hindu llediciney 128). 

The r/op/ier-?roo(i of Genesis is trans- 
lated s(lf in the Arabic yersion of the 
Pentateuch {Eoyle), 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known in Gangetic India in former 
days. l¥e can find no mention of it in 
Baber (which howeyer is indexless), 
and the only mention we can find in the 
Ain, is in a list of the weights of a cubic 
yard of 72 kinds of wood, where the 
name “ Sdgatm^^ has not been recog- 
nised as teak by the learned translator 
(see Blochnami’s E. T. i., p. 22S). 

c. A-D. 80. “In the innermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Apo- 
logos, lying near Pasine Oharax and the 
river Euphrates. 

“Sailing past the jnoiith of the Gulf, 
after a course of 6 days you reach another 
port of Persia called Omana. Thither they 
are w'-ont to despatch fi‘om Barygaza, to 
both these Ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and beams of teak 
craya\Lv(av fcat So/cwi'), and horns, and 
spars of shisham (cratra^AtVwj^), and of ebony. 
. . .” — Per ipL Claris Erythr,, ^ 
c. 800. (under Harun al Eashid) “ Fazl 
continued his story . I heard loud 
wailing from the house of Abdallah . . . 
they told me he had been struck with the 
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j uddm, that his body was swollen and all 
black . . . . . I went to Eashid to tell 
him, but I had not finished when they came 
to say Abdallah was dead. Going out at 
once I ordered them to hasten the obsequies 
... I myself said the funeral j^rayer. As 
they let down the bier a slip took ifiace, 
and^ the bier and earth fell in together ; 
an intolerable stench arose ... a second 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
teak (saj) . . . — Quotation in JiVeshidi, 
I^miries d’Or, vi. 298-299. 

c. 880. “From Kol to Sindan, where 
they collect teak-ivood (saj) and cane, 18 far- 
sakhs .” — Ibii Khurdddba^ in J. As., S. YI., 
tom. V. 284. 

c. 940. “. . . The teak-tree (saj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
amd more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great number 
of 2 nen and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the depdts of Basra, of 
Tnlk, and of Egypt . . .” — Ma^ikll, iii. 12. 

Before 1200. “ Abul-dhali’ the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses : 

* * 

By my life ! it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls spring up for him 
who wants ornaments. 

There too are |"jroduced musk and cam- 
phor and ambergris and agila, 

# ■!{'• 

And ivory there, and teak (al-saj) and 
aloes wood and sandal ...” 

Quoted by Kaziuini, in Gil(2emeiste7\ 
217-218. 

The following order, in a lung’s 
Letter to the Goa Government, no 
doubt refers to Pegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber : 

1597. We enjoin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the llurks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Pegu, nor 
from that of Achem (Achin), and you must 
arrange how to treat this matter, particu- 
larly with the King of Achem,” — In Archiv. 
Fort. Oriental, fasc. ii. 669. 

1602. “ . , . It was necessary in order 

to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the body should not be 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was i 
taken in solemn procession and deposited 
ill a box of teak (teca), which is a wood not 
■subject to decay . . . — Sousa, Oricnte 

Conqnistado (1710), ii. 265. 

1631, Boutins gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, &c., of the Teak-tree, but 
vTiting in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it tinder the title 
‘’'Qmrciis hidka, Kiati Maiaiis dicta.” — 
Lib. vi. cap. 16. 

On this Eheede, whose plate of the tree 
is, as usual, excellent {Hortiis Malahavicus, 
iv. tab. 27), observes justly that the teak 
has no resemblance to an oak-tree, and 


also that the Malay name is not Kiciti but 
Jati. Kiati seems to be a mistake of some 
kind growing out of Kaiju-jaU, /Teak- 
wood.’ 

1644. *‘'Ha nestas terras de Bamam 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teca, a miliior 
de toda a India, e tambem de muyta parte 
do mundo, porque com ser muy fasil de 
laurar he perduravel, e particullarmente 
nam Ihe tocando agoa.” — Boearro, 31 S. 

1675. “At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds here were 
round thatched and lined with broad Leaves 
of Teke (the Timber Ships are built with) 
in Fashion of a Bee-hive.” — Fryer, 142. 

,, . . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogwan by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy 
Oak in Bulk and Substance . , . This Prince 
of the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . , — 

Ibid, 178. 

1727. “ Gundavce is next, where good 
Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent IJse in building 
of Houses or Ships.” — A. Ham., i, 178. 

1744. “Teckais the name of a costly 
wood which is found in the Kingdom^ of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never decay —Zeidler, Univ. Lexicon, 

s.v. 

1759. “They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Timbers also, but they lying in a 
swarnpif place, could not take fire.”“6VpL 
Alves, Report on Loss of Negixds, in LaU 
rymple, i. 349. 

c. 1760. “As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 
—Grose, i. 108. 

1777. “Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and 
joined together with wooden trunnels, are 
by no means so well calculated to resist the 
extremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts .” — FrkFs Tracts, i, 
191. 

1793. “The teek forests, from wlmnce 
the marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship timber, 
lie along the western side of the Gant 
mountains . . . on the north and north-east 
of Basseen ... I cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli- 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the skndce of the 
Indian seas.” — Rcnnell, Ifemoir, 3d ed. 260. 

Tee, s. The metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and hung with tinkling 
bells, on the top of a dagoha in Indo- 
Chinese countiies, which represents 
the chairas or umbrellas which in 
ancient times, as royal emblems, 
cx'owned these structures. Burmese 
Eti, an umbrella. 
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1800. . . In particular the Tee, or 

umbrella, which, composed of open iron- 
work, crowned tlie spire, had been thrown 
down, i. 193. 

1855. . gleaming in its white plaster, 

with numerous |)innacles and tall central 
spire, yvQ had seen it (Graudapalen Temple 
at Pugan) from far down the Ira%vadi 
rising like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral 
, . . It is cruciform in plan ... exhibiting 
a massive basement with porches, and 
rising above in a pyramidal gradation of 
terraces, crowned by a spire and htee. 
The latter has broken from its stays at one 
side, and now leans over almost hori- 
zontally . . — Misdon to Ava^ 1858, p. 42.. 

1876. “ . . . a feature known to Indian 
archaeologists as a Tee . . — Fergimonf 
Ind, and East. ArcJiit., 64. 

Teek, adj. Exact, precise, pmictual; 
also parsimonious. Used in N. India. 
Hind. tMk. 

Tekr, Tair, &c., s. Tke -^^dld-goa-t 
of the Himalaya ; Ilemitragiisjemlaiciis, 
Jerdon. In Nei)anl it is called Jhdral, 

Tejpat, s. >SeG Malabathriim. 

* 1833. ‘‘Last night as I was writing a 
long description of the tez-pat, the leaf of 
the cinnamon-tree, which humbly Ruckles 
beef, leaving the honour of crowning heroes 
to theila«-?ors nohilis. . . — Wanderings of 

a Filginm, i. 278. 

1872. Tejpat is mentioned a.s sold by the 
village shopkeeper, in Govinda. Samanta, i. 
223. 

Telinga, n.p. H. Tilangd. One of 
the people of the country east of the 
Deccan, and extendino' to the coast, 
often called, at least since the middle 
ages, TihTigCina or TiJangdml^ some- 
times Tiling or Tllang. Though it 
has not, perliaj^s, been absolutely es- 
tablished that this came from a form 
Trill nga, the habitual application of 
Tri'^Kalihga, apparently to the same 
region wliich in later days was called 
Tilinga, and the example of actual 
use of Trilinga, both by Ptolemy 
(though he carries us beyond the 
Ganges) and by a Tibetan author 
quotedbelow, do make this a reasonable 
supposition (see Pp. GaldiuelPs Dravi- 
diem Grammar^ 2d ed., Introd. i)P' 
30 saqq., and the article Xling in 
this book). 

A.D. C. 150. “TptyXvTrrov, TO Kttt TptXty-yov 
BacriXetoj/ . . . k. r. X.” — FtolemiJ^ vi. 2, 23. 

1309. ‘ ‘ On Saturday the 10th of Sha’bjCn, 
the army marched from that spot, in order 
that the pure tree of Isl^im might be 
planted and flourish in the soil of Tilang, 
and the evil tree which had struck its roots 


deei^, might be torn up by force . . . When 
the blessed canoj.y had been fixed about 
a mile from Arangal,^' the tents aiTiimd 
the fort were } fitch ed so closely that the 
head of a needle could not get ^between 
them .” — Amir Khv.sriii in Elliut, iii. 8U. 

1321. ‘‘In the year 721 H. the Sultan 
{Grhiyfisu-ddin) sent his elde.^t son, Ulugh 
Khan, with a cano|')y and an aninv against 
Arangal and Tilang.”— Bimu, 
in do. 231. 

c. 1335. “ For eveiy mile ahnig the road 
there are three dciicdt (i.>ost atai-ioii.t) . . . 
and so the road continues for six months’ 
marching, till one reaches the countrie.s of 
Tiling and Ma’bar , , — Ibn Batnta. iii. 

192. 

,5 In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Behli, given l^y Shihn.l> 

! ud-din Dimishki, we find botli Talang and 
Taianj, probably through some mistake. — 
Notices et Exiredis^ xiii., Pt. 1, 170-171. 

c. 1590. “Stiba Berar .... Its length 
from Batala (or Patiala) to Bairfigarh is 
200 kiiroh (or kos) ; its breadth frrun Bidar 
to Hindia 180. On the east of Eairagarh 
it marches with Bastar ; on the nt3rth with 
Hindia ; on the south with Tilingana ; ,on 
the west with Mabkarabad. . . T~-Ain 
(orig.) i. p. 47(:). 

1608. “In the sriuthern land.s of India 
since the day when the Turushka.s 
(Turks, i. c. Mahommedaus) €<.)nriuered 
Maga<lha, many abodes Learning were 
founded ; and though they -were incon- 
siderable, the continuance of instruction 
and exorcism wa.s without interruption, 
and the Pandit who %vas called the ^on of 
Men, dwelt in Kalinga, a part of Trilinga.*’ 
— Tara.natha's H. of Buddhism (Germ. Tr, 
of Sehiefner), p. 264. See also 116, 158, 
166. 

c. 1614. “Up to that time none of the 
saminddrs of distant lands, such as the 
Kaja of Tilang, Pegu, and Malabtar, had 
ventured upon disobedience or rebellion,” 
'—Firiskta, in Elliot^ vi. 549. 

1793. “ Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehended the tract 
lying between the Kistn.ah and Godavery 
Ilivers, and east of Yisiapour . ’’ — 

JRennelfs Memoir, Sd ed., p. [cxi]. 

Telinga, s. This term in the last 
century was frequently used in Bengal 
as synonymous xvith Sepoy, or a, native 
soldier disciplined and clothed in quasi- 
European fashion; no doubt because 
the first soldiers of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
be the Telinga country, viz., Madras. 

1758. . the latter commanded a 

body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and disciplined in the European manner 
of fighting ; I mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the name of Ta« 
lingas. ^Tutaqhcrhi, ii. 92. 

Warangal, N.E. of Hyderabad. 
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C.1760. , . Sepoys, sometimes called 

Teliingas. ” — Gi-'ose, in his Glossary, see vol. 
I. xiv.. 

1760. “300 Telingees are run away, 

and ^ entered into the Beerboom Bajah’s 
service.” — In Louff, 235; see also 23(3, 237, 
and (1701) p. 258, “ Tellingers.” 

1786. “ . . . Gardi (see G-ardee), %vhich 
is now the general name of Sipahies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Talingas, because the first 
Sipahees that came in Bengal (and they 
were imported in 1757 by Colonel Clive) 
were ail Talingas or Teloiigous born . . . 
speaking hardly any language but their 
native . . — Note by Tr. of Seir Muta- 

qherin, ii. 93. 

c. 1805. “The battalions, according to 
the old mode of Prance, were called after 
theniames of cities and forts .... The 
Teiingas, composed mostly of Hindoos, 
from Oude, were disciplined according to the 
old English exercise of 1780 . . — Sketch 

of the Regular Corps, <£’c., m Service of Bative 
Princes, by 3IaJor Zeiois Ferdinand Smith, 
p. 50. 

1827. “ You are a Sahib Angrezie .... 

I have been a Teliiiga ... in the Company’s 
service, and have eaten their salt. I will 
do your errand.” — Sir Walter Scott, The 
Biirgeonfs Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1883. “We have heard from natives 
whose grandfathers lived in those times, 
that the Oriental portions of Clive’s army 
WQTQ known to the Bengalis of Nuddea as 
Teiingas, J:)ecausc they came, or were sup- 
posed to liave accompanied him from Telin- 
gnina or Madras. ” — Saty. Review, J an. 29th, 

p. 120. 

Teloogoo, n. p. The first in point 
of difl’iision, and the , second in culture 
and copiousness, of the Eravidian 
languages of the Indian Peninsula. It 
is “ spoken all along the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, from the neighbour- 
hood of Pulicat,” (24 m. N. of Madras) 
‘ ‘ where it supersedes Tamil, to Chica- 
cole, whei’e it begins to yield to the 
Oi'iya, and inland it prevails as far as 
the eastern boundary of tho Maifitha 
country and Mysore, including within 
its range the ‘‘Ceded Districts’ and 
Kaniul, a considerable part of the terri- 
tories of the Nizam . . . and a portion 
of theNUgpur country and Grondvana.” 
— Bp. CaldivdVs Dravid. Gram. Introd. 
p. 29. 

Telugu is the name given to the 
language by the people themselves,* 
as the language of Telingana (q.v.). 
It is this language (as appears in the 
j)assage from Pryer) that used to be, 


perhaps sometimes is still, called 
GreHtoo at Madras. 

1673. “Their Language they call gene- 
rally 0entu . . . the peculiar name of their 
speech is Telinga.” — Fryer, 33. 

1793. “The Tellinga language is said 
to he in use, at present, from ^the Eiver 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.” — Rennell, 3ferjioir, 3d ed. p. [cxij. 

Tembool, s. Betel-leaf. Sansk. 
tdmhfila, adopted in Persian as tamhul 
and in Arab. ciBtamMd. 

1298. “All the people of this city, as 
well as the rest of India, have a custom of 
perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain 
leaf called tembul . . P— Marco Polo, ii. 
358. 

1498. “And he held in his left hand a 
very great cuj) of gold as high as a half- 
almude pot ... into which dish he spat a 
certain herb which the men of this country 
chew for solace, and which herb they call 
atambor.”-— de V, da Gama, 59. 

1510. “He also eats certain leaves of 
herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli.” — Far- 
thenia, 110. ’ 

1563. “ Only you should know that 

Avicenna calls the hetre (betel) tembul, 
w'hich seems a ’ivord somewhat corrupted, 
since everybody pronounces it tambul, and 
not tembuV’ — Garcia, f. 37 h. 

Tenasserim, n. p. A city and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Eurtlier India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. Wlien we took from 
the latter the provinces east and south 
of the Delta of the Irawadi, after the 
war of 1824-26, these were officially 
known as ‘ ‘ the Martaban and Tenasse- 
rim Provinces, ” or often as ' ' the Tenas- 
serim Provinces.” We have the name 
X:>robahly from the Malay form Tana-^ 
sari. We do not knov/ to what 
language the name originally belongs. 
The Burmese call it Ta-nen-thd-ri. 

c. 1430. “Relicta Taprohane ad urhem 
Thenasserim sui3ra ostium fluvii eodem 
nomine vocitati diehus XVI temjjestate 
actus est. Quae regio et elephantis et ver- 
zano ( ‘ brazil-wood ’) ahundat. ” — JTic, 
Conti, in Poggio de Varietate Fortmae, lib. 
iv. 

1442. “The inhabitants of the shores of 
the Ocean coine thither (to Hormuz) from 
the countries of Chin, Javah, Bangala, the 
cities of Zirhad (q.v.), of XenaGexi, of 
Sokotora, of Shalviinao (see Sarnau), of the 
Isles of Diwah Mahal (Maldives).” — 
Ahdm'-razzak, in Notices ct Fxtraits, xiv. 
429. 

1498. “ Tenacar is peoiDled by Christians, 


Other forms are Teliinga, Teliiiga, Tailiiiga, 
Tenugu, and Tenungii (Calchodl), 
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and the King is also a Christian . . . in 
this land is much brasyil, which makes a 
fine vermilion, as good as the grain, and it 
costs here 3 cruzados a foahar, whilst in 
<]uayro (Caiix')) it costs 60; also there is 
here"aloes-wood, but not much.’’ — Rotdro de 
Vu^co da Gama, 110. 

1506. ‘‘ At Tenazar grows all the verd 

(brazil), and it costs I 5 ducats the baar, 
equal to 4 JMntari>. This x>lace, though on 
the coast, is on the mainland. The King 
is a Gentile; and thence come ijepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmeg, galanga, 
cam}}hor that is eaten, and camphor that is 
not eaten . . . This is indeed the first mart 
for spices in India.” — Leonardo GcC Mamv, 
in Archivio 8tor. ItaL, p. 28. 

1510. “The City of Tarnassari is si- 
tuated near to the sea, etc.” — Varthcma, 
196. 

This adventurer’s account of Tenasseriin 
is an imposture. He describes it by impli- 
cation as in India Proper, somewhere to 
the north of Coromandel. 

1516. ‘ ‘ And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
as far as a city which has a seai^ort, and is 
named Tanasery, there are a hundred 
leagues . . — Barlma, 188. 

1568. “ The Pilot told vs that wee were 

by his altitude not farre from a citie called 
Tamtsavt! (Tenasarim), in the Kingdom of 
Pegu.” — C. Fredcrike, in Hak., ii. 359. See 
Lancaster. 

c. 1500. ‘ ‘ In Kamhayat (Cambay) a Ndk- 
hudet gets 800 E. . . . In Pegu and Bah- 
nasari, he gets half as much again as in 
Cambay.” — Alti-i-Akhari, i, 281. 

1727 . “Mr. Samiiel White was hiade 
Shawhandaar or Custom-Master at Merjee 
and Tanacerin, and Captain Williams was 
Admiral of the King’s Navy.” — A. Bam., 
ii. 64. 

1783. “Tannaserim . . d’— Forrest, F. 
to Mergiii, 4. 

Terai, Terye, s. Hind, fami, ‘moist 
(land)’ from tar, ‘moist ’or ‘green.’ 
The term is especiallj^ afDplied to a belt 
of marshy and jungly land which runs 
along the foot of the Himalaya north 
of the Ganges, being that zone in which 
the moisture, which has sunk into the 
talus of porous material, exudes. 

A tract on the south side of the 
Ganges, now part of Bhagalpur, was 
also formerly known as the Jungle- 
terye (q.v.) 

17 93. * ‘ Helloixra, though standing very 
little below the level of Cheeiia Ghat’s top, 
is nevertheless comprehended in the Turry 
or Turryani of Nepaul . . . Turryani pro- 
l^erly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
sometimes applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
as the low tract bordering iraniediately on 
the Company’s northern frontier.” — Kirk-' 
Patrick's Fepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824. “ Mr. Boulderson said he was 1 


sorry to learn from the raja that he did not 
consider the unheakLy season of the Terra.! 
yet over ... I a.<ked Mr. B. if it were 
true that the monkeys forsook the.se woods 
during the uiiwhole.H’oiiie months. He 
answered that not the nirir.keys only, but 
everything which had the liroatii r>f life in- 
stinctively deserts them from the IjoginniJig 
of April to (Jetoher. 'The ieers go up tu 
the hills, the antelopes aini wild legs make 
incursions into the cultivated plain .... 
and not so much a.s a bird cai? bo hoard i>r 
seen in tlie frightful solitude.” — McMr, ci. 
1844, i. 250-251. 

Thermantidote, s. ^ This learned 
word (‘•heat-antidote”) was applied 
originally, we believe, about 1830~:.>2, to 
the invention of the iiistmmeiit vdiieli 
it designates, or rather to the applica,- 
tioii of the instrument, wliieli is in fact 
a winnowing machine fitted to a 
miidow aperture, and incased in wet 
tatties (ci-T.), so as to drive a current 
of cooled air into a house during hot 
dry weather. We have a dim remem- 
brance that the invention was ascribed 
to Dr. Spiisbury. 

1831. “To the 21st of dune, this np- 
jiressive weather held its sway ; our mily 
consolation gTai»es, ice<l-water, and the 
thermaiitidote, uduch answers a<hiiirably, 
almost too well, as ctii the 22d. 3 was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned . . by standing or sleeping 
before it .” — Wanderings of ' a Fllgrlm, i. 
208. 

1840. “. . . . The thermometer at 112® 
all da.y in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phermanticlotes,* and every xJ<''^^J^ible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat.” — Osborne, Court and Vamjji of ItiofeLt 
Singh, 132. ; 

1853. . then came punkahs by day, 

and next punkahs by night, and then 
tatties, and then therm-antidotes, till at 
last May came round again, and found the 
unhai>py Anglo-Indian world once mure 
surrounded with all the iieces.sary but un- 
comfortable sweltering paiioxdy of the hot 
weather.”— OaA*fd'/d, i. 263-4. 

1878. “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thermantidotes, which 
however were first introduced in 1831 ; the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.” — 
Calcutta Mev,, exxiv. p. 718. 

1880. “ . . . . low and heavy I'mnkahs 
swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khasMuis grass comes out of the therm- 
antidote , . F—Sir AH Baba, 112. 

Thug, s. Hind. tJiag (Mahr, fJiah), 
‘ a cheat, a swindler.’ And this is the 
only meaning given and illustrated in 

* This book was printed in Phigland, whilst the 
author was in India ; doubtless he was innocent 
of this quaint error. 
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E. Brammond’s. of Guzer- 

attee, &c. (1808). But it lias acquired 
a specific meaning, wliicli cannot be 
exiiibited more precisely or tersely 
than by Wilson: “Latterly applied 
to a robber and assassin of a peculiar 
class, wbo sall^dng forth in a gang ... 
and in the character of -wayfarers, 
either on business or pilgrimage, fall 
^in with other trayellers on the road, 
*and having gained their confidence, 
take a favourable opportunity of 
strangling them by throwing their 
turbans or handkerchiefs round their 
necks, and then plundering them and 
biuying their bodies.” The proper 
specific designation of these criminals 
was p’hansigar, from phami, ‘a 
noose.’ 

According to Mackenzie (in As. Hes. 
xiii.) the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown to Europeans 
till shortlj^ after the capture of Seringa- 
patam in 1799, when about 100 were 
apprehended in Bangalore. But Eryer 
had, a century earlier, described a 
similar gang caught and executed 
near Surat. ■ I 

The Plidnsifjdrs (under that name) 
figured proniiiieiitly in an xlngio- : 
Indian novel called, we think, “The 
English in India,” which one of the i 
resent writers read in early boyhood, ! 
lit cannot now trace. It must have 
been published between 1826 and 
1830. 

. But the name of TJiuy first became 
thoroiighljr familiar, not merely to 
that part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian afiairs, but even 
to the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the late Sir 
William Sleeman’s book Bamaseeana; 
or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
Language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descrip- 
tive of that Fraternity, and of the 
Measures which have been adopted by 
the Supreme Government of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836; and 
by an article on it which appeared in 
the EdhihuTgli Eevkw, for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv. 3o7). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, Alemoirs 
of a Thug (1839) has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly -way by Sir William (then 
Capt.) Sleeman, a wise and admirable 


I man, under the government and 
support of Lord William Bentinck. 

c. 1665. “Les Voleurs de ce pais-la sent 
les jfius adroits dii monde ; ils ont I’usage 
d’un certain lasset noeud coulant, qii’ils 
savent jetter si siibtilement au col d’lin 
liomme, quand ils sont h sa portee, qulls 
ne le manquent jamais ; en sorte qxi’en nn 
moment ils Petranglent . . — Thevcnot^ 

V. 123. 

1673. “They were Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Lanes, and as the^^' found Oppor- 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Guts, . . . they 
used to throw” it upon Passengers, so that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos- 
sessed themselves of what they had . . . 
they were sentenced to Lex Talionis, be 
bang’d ; wherefore being delivered to the 
! Catwal or Sheriff’s Men, they led them t-wo 
Miles with Ropes round their Necks to 
some Wild Date- trees : In their way thither 
they wei-e chearfnl, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco ... as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding; and the Young Lad now 
ready to be tied up, boasted, That though 
he w’ere not 14 Years of Age, he had killed 
his. Fifteen Men . . .” — 97. 

1785. “ Several men were taken up for 

a most cruel method of robbery and murdei’, 
practised on travellers, by a tribe called 
phanseegurs, or stranglers . . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into convex’sation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and pay them 
other little attentions, until an opportunity 
offers of suddenly throwing a rope round 
their necks with a slii3-knot, by which they 
dexterously contrive to strangle them on 
the spot.”— Or. Mem., iv. 13. 

1808. “Phanseeo. A term of abuse in 
Guzerat, applied also, truly, to thieves or 
robbers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers cn the road.”— B. Drummond, 
niustrations, &.V. 

1820. “In the more northern parts of 
India these murderers are called Thegs, 
signifying deceivers.”-— As. Res., xiii. 250. 

1823, “The Thugs are composed of all 
castes, Mahonimedans even were admitted : 
but the great majority are Hindus; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bimdelcund tribes, are in the gi'eatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera- 
tions of the different bands.” — MahoJui, 
Central Indki, ii. 187. 

1831. “The inhabitants of Jubbulpore 
were this morning assembled to witness 
the execution of 25 Thugs. . . . The 
number of Thugs in the neighbouring 
countries is enormous ; 115, 1 believe, 
belonged to the party of which 25 were 
executed, and the remainder are to be 
transported ; and report says there are as 
many in Sanger Jail .” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 201 -202. 

1843, “It is by the command, and 
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under the s]3ecial protection of the most 
powerful goddesses that the Thugs join 
themselves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their knives in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
nioney and baggage.’’ — Mactmlay^ Speech on 
Oates of So'tmumtk. 

1874. “If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, \ve do not 
allow” him the free exercise of it^’—JF. 
TF. Neirman, in Fortnightly MevmOi N.S., 
voi. XV. p. ISl. 

Tibet, n. p. The general name of 
the vast and loft 3 r table-land* of which 
the llimalaj’a forms the southern 
marginal range, and which may be 
said roughly to extend from the Indus 
elbow, N. W. of Elashmii', to the vicinity 
of Sining-fuin Kansnh (see Sling) and to 
Tatsienlii on the borders of Szechuen, 
the last a length of 1800 miles. The 
origin of the name is obscure, but it 
came to Europe from the Mahom- 
medans of Western Asia ; its earliest 
appearance being in some of the Ai’ab 
Geographies of the ninth century. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are in- 
deed used by the Chinese. The ori- 
ginal form of these was (according to 
our friend Prof. Terrien de laCouperie), 
Tii-pot', a name which is traced to a 
prince so-called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-chau, north of the Yellow E. , 
(in modern Eansuh), but who in the 
oth century was driven far to the south- 
west, and established in eastern Tibet 
a state to which he gave the name of 
Tii~pot, afterwards coiTupted into Tu- 
poll and Tii-fan. We are always on 
ticklish ground in dealing with deriva- 
tions from or through the Chinese. 
Put it is doubtless possible, j)erhaps 
even j)robable, that these names passed 
into the western form Tibety through 
the communication of the xirahsin Tim- 
kestan with the tribes on their eastern 
border. This may have some corrobo- 
ration from the prevalence of the name 
Tibet, or some proximate form, among 
the Mongols, as we may gather both 
from Caipini and Eubruck ill the 13th 
century (quoted below), and from 
Sanang Setzen, and the mongol version 
of the Bodhhnor several hundred years 

* A fiiend objects to this application of 
^table-land ’ to so rugged a region of inequalities. 
But it is a tecbiiical expression in geography, ap- 
plicable to a considerable area, of whicli the low- 
est levels are at a considerable height above the 
sea. The objection was anticipated by the British 
soldier in the Abyssinian expedition : * Call this a 
table-land ? Then it’s a table with the legs upper- 
most !’ 


later.' ■ These' latter write the name, (as, 
represented hj I. J. Schmidt), Tilbet 
and TohoL 

851.. '“On this side of China are the 
countries of the Tagliazgliaz aiul the Elha- 
kfm of Tihbat ; and that" is the tennination 
of China on the side of the Turks,” — 
Relation. &c., trad, par litinaml, (pt. i.)y 
1>. 60. 

c. 880. “ Quand un etranger arrive an 
Tibet (ai'-Tihbat), il eprouve, saii.s peuvoir 
s’en rendre compte, un .sentiinent de geJete 
et de bien etre qui ])ersi.ste jusqu’au 
depart.” — Ihn MJmrddba , inJ. As.jSer. vi. 
tom. V. 522. 

c. 910. “ The country in w’hich live.s the 
goat which produces the musk of China, 
and that which 2'>rodiices the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same, ; only the 
Chinese get into their hands the goats 
which are nearest their side, and the i^eojjle 
of Tibbat do likewise. The superiority vi 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to t'wo causes ; first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aromatic ijlants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of in 
common kind.” — Relation, dr. (pt. 2), pp. 
114-115. 

c. 030. “This country has been named 
Tibbat because of the establi.sliment tlua”e 
of the Himyaritesj the w'ord thatxit signif.v- 
ing to fix or establish oneself, "rhis etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Di'bal, sun 
’Ali-al-Khuza’i, vaunts this fact in a^pfjem, 
in which when disputing with^ AI-Kumair 
he exalts the descendants of Katliiii above 
those of Nizilar, saying : — 

“ ’Tis they who have been famous by their 
wi'i tings at the gate of Merv, 

And wdio w^ere writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

’Tis they who have bestow^ed on Samar- 
kand the name of Shamr, 

And wdio have transported thither the 
Tihetam ” (A^Tubbatina).*' 

MaF&dl, j. 352. 

. c. 976. “Erom the sea to Tibet ii? 4 
months’ journey, and from the sea of Ears 
to the country of Kanauj is 3 months’' 
journey.” — Ibn Eankal, in Elliot, i, 3.3. 

c. 1020. “ Bhutesar is the first city on 

the borders of Tibet. There the language, 
costume, and appearance of tlie ] teoifie are 
different. Thence to the top of the highest 
mountain, of w’-hich w”e s]>oko ... is a 
distance of 20 j^arasangs. From the top of 


This refers to an Arab legend that Saiiiarhand 
was fomided in very remote times by Tobba’-al- 
Akbar, Himyarite King of Yemen, see e.g. Edrisi, 
by Jaubert, ii. liiS), and the following: “The 
author of the Trmtm on thn Figure of the Earth 
says on this siibjeet : “ This is what was told mo 
by Abu-Bakr-Dimashki— ‘I have seen over the 
great: gate of Bainarkaiid an iron tablet bearing an 
inscription, whieb, according to the people of the 
place, was engraved in Himyarite characters, and 
as an old tradition related, Inul been the work of 
' TohW."-.~ShiMbuddi}i Dimmhkl, in Not, et Ext,,, 
xiii. 25C 
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it Tibet looks red and Hind black.” — Al- 
Birum, in Elliot, i. 57- 

1075. Tou /xocrxov, Sta<^opa elarCv * Sv 

0 KpeCrTojv yCu^Tai iv TroAet rtvl sroAu tou SopaOT] 
waroAtKOTepa, keyofLevrf T o u w a r a * ecrrt. 5e riji/ 
Xpoiav viro^avOop ' 'rovrov fie T]T7tov 6 awb rijs Tvfita? 
fceTaKO/xi^bjaej/os * peVet fie ewt to fj.eXdvr€pov ' KaX 
rovrov irdkiv viroSeeo'repos o arb Ttbv 
ayoptevos: * Traj/res Se eir b/X(^aAw drroysvvvivrai ^wov 
TtJ/b? ixovoKspioro? fieyiarov bjuoiou Sopjcafio?.” — 
ASi/meoil Beth, quoted by Mochart, Mieroz. 
III. xxvi. 

1165. ‘‘This iirince is called in Arabic 
Sidtan-al-Fars-al K^ibar . . . and his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-ai~ 
Arab to the City of Samarkand .... and 
reaches as far as Thibet, in the forests of 
which country that quadruped is found 
which yields the musk .” — Rabhi Benjamin, 
in WrigMs Early Travels, 106. 

c. 1200. 

“ He went from Hindustan to the Tibat- 
laiid. . . . 

. Fi’om Tihat he entered the boundaries of 
Chin.” 

Sihandar Mmak, E. T. by CaiDt. 

H. W. Clarke, R.E., p. 585. 

1247. “Et dum reverteretur exercitus 
ille, videlicet Moiig'aloritn, venit ad terrain 
Buri-Thabet, quos hello Aucerimt : qui sunt 
pagani. Qui consuetudinein inirabilem imo 
potius miserabilem habent : quia cum ali- 
en jus pater humanae naturae debitum 
soivit, oinnem congregant parentelam ut 
comedant eum, siciit nobis dicebatur xiro 
certo.” — Joan, de Plano Oarpini, in Rec.de 
Voyages, iv. 658. 

1253. “Post istos sunt Tebet, homines 
solentes comedere parentes .suos defunctos, 
ut causa pietatis non facerent aliud se- 
inilcrum eis nisi viscera siia.” — Rnh'iui. 
in Becueil de Voyages, &c. iv. 289. 

1298. “Tebet est uiie grandisime pro- 
vence qve leiigajes ont por elles, et .sunt 
ydres. ... II sunt inaint grant laironz 

1 . . il sunt mau custimies ; il ont grandismes 
chenz mastin qe sunt gTant come asnes et 
sunt inout buen a prendre bestes sauvajes.” 
— Mmro Polo, Geog. Text. ch. cxvi. 

1330. ‘ ‘ Passando questa provincia grande 
perveni a iin altro gran regno die si chiama 
Tibet, ch’ene ne conhni dTndia ed e tutta 
al gran Cane ... la gente di questa con- 
tracla dimora in teiide die sono fatte di 
f eltri neri. La principale cittade e fatta 
tutta di iiietre bianclie e nei-e, e tutte le 
vie lastricate. In questa cittade dimora 
il Atassi (Abassi?) die viene a dire in nostro 
modo il Papa.” — Fr. Odorko, Palatine 
MS., in Cathay, App. p. Ixi. 

c. 1340. “The .said mountain {Keerdchll, 
the Himiilaya) extends in length a space of 
3 months’ journey, and at the base is the 
country of Thabbat, which has the ante- 
lopes which give musk .” — Ihn Batuta, iii. 
433-439. 

Tical, s. This (tihCiJ) is a word which 
has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Burma, for the qnasi- 


standard weight of (uncoined) current 
silver, and it is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is hy the Burmese them- 
selves called Icyat, and is the hm- 
dredth part of the viss (q.v.), "being 
thus equivalent to about If rupee in 
value. The origin of the word tikal is 
doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 
possibly it is a corruption of the Bur- 
mese words taAcydt, “one kyat.” On 
the other hand perhaps it is more 
probable that the woi*d may have re- 
presented the Indian taJeCt (see tucka). 
The word is also used by traders to 
Siam. But there likewise it is a f oreign 
term; the Siamese word being hat. 
In Siam the tikal is according to 
Crawfurd a silver com, as well as a 
weight equivalent to 22o-| gTS. English. 
In former days it was a short cylinder 
of silver bent double, and bearing two 
stamps, thus half-way between the 
Biumese bullion and jiroper coin. 

1585. “ Auuertendosi che vna hize di 

peso e per 40 once Venetiane, e ogni hize 
h teccali cento, e vn gito val teccali 25, 
e vn ahocco val teccali 12 j.” — G. Balbi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 

1688. ‘ ‘ The i^roportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their Tical, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yet 
worth three shillings and three half-pence.” 
— La Louhere, Eng. ti\, p. 72. 

1727. “Peya Weight. 

1 Viece is . . .39 ou. P?*o?/, 

or 1 Viece . . . . 100 Tecnls. 

140 Viece . . . .a Bahaar. 

The Bahaar is 3 Pecul China.” — .4. Earn., 
ii. 317. 

cl 1759. “ . . . a dozen or 20 fowls may 
be bought for a Tical (little more than | a 
Crown).” — In Ded7'ymple, Or. ReperL, L 
121 . 

1775. Stevens, JVeio mid Complete Guide 
to E. I. Trade, gives 
“Pegu weight: 

100 moo=l Tual (read Tical). 

100 tual (tical) =1 vis =3 lb. 5 oz. 5 dr* 
avr. 

150 vis =1 candy.” 

And under Siam ; 

“ 80 Tuals (ticals)=l catty. 

50 Catties =1 Pecul.” 

1783. “The merchandize is sold for 
teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing about one rupee and a 
quarter.”— PojTcst, F. to Mergui, p. vii. 

Ticca, and vulg. Ticker, adj. This 
is applied to any person or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract. 
Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service hut temporarily en- 
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gaged by CfoTernment. Prom Hind. 
tMkaov'tJdkah, ‘hire, fare, fixed j)rice.’ 

1827. “A Pule, Ordinance and Pegula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govern- 
ment of the 85ettlement of Port William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers in tlie Town of Calcutta . . 

registered in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, on the 27th June, 1827 — Bengal 
Bqiakitlons of 1827. 

1878. ‘ ‘ Leaving our servants to jabber 

over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
“ticca gharry,” “hired trap,” a bit of 
civilization I had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofussil .” — Life in the Mo- 
ftissil, ii. 94. 

Ticky-tock. This is an unmeaning i 
refrain used in some French songs, | 
and by foreign singing masters in their j 
scales. It would aj^pear from the ; 
following quotation to be of Indian 
origin. 

c. 1755- “These gentiy (the band vdth 
nautch -girls) are called Tickytau boys, 
from the t^\’■o words Ticky and Tan, which 
they continually repeat, and which the3^ 
channt with great vehemence .” — XveHj 75. 

Tiffin, s. Liinclieon, Anglo-Indian 
and liiiidustani, at least in Engli.sli 
households. Also to Tiff, T. to take 
luncheon. Some haye derived this 
familiar word from Ai\ tafannun^ 
‘diversion, amusement,’ but without 
histor 3 % or evidence of such an ap- 
plication of the Arabic word. Others 
have derived it from OMnese cliHh-fan^ 

‘ eat-rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that ani^thing whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Chinese 
monosvdiables- 

We believe the word to ha a local 
survival of an English colloquial or 
slang term. Thus we find in the 
Lexicon Balatronicum^ comj>iled origin- 
ally by Capt. Grose (1785): Tiffing, 
eating or drinking out of meal-times,” 
besides other meanings. Wright {Diet, 
of Obsolete and Frovincial English) has : 

“ Tiff, s. (1) a draught of liquor, (2) 
small beer ; ” and Mr. Davies (Supple- 
mental English (T7ossur‘y)givessomegood 
quotations both of this substantive and 
of a verb ‘ ‘ to tiffff in the sense of ‘ take 
ofi a draught.’ We should conjecture 
that Grose’s sense was a modification of 
this^ one, that his tiffing was a 
participial noun from the verb to tiff, 
and that the Indian tiffin is identical 
with the said participial noun. This 
has perhaps some corroboration both 
from the form “ tiffing’’ used in some 


earlier Indian examples, and from the 
Indian use of tlie verb “■ to tiff.” 

Eumpliiiis lii'is u, furious passagt* 
which we have tried in vain to connect 
with the prt'sent word; nor can we 
find the words lie meiitioiis in cdtlier 
Portuguese or Dntcli 1 bctieuiaries. 
Spealdiig of Toddy and the like he 
saj^s: 

“Homines autmi qui o:i-' (|m iti«>nc*s) col- 
ligunt ac ])raeparant, tiiomaur Purtugallic- » 
nomine 'PhfobHU atqiie ? ipsuiu T/ybr : 
nostratibus BelgLs OLrfj. Am- 

hoinense, i. 5). 

We Ilia)’' obsen'c that the compara- 
tiveh' late appearance of the word 
tiffin in our doemnerits is perliaps due 
to the fact that wj:ieii «liiinc?r was ciuly 
no lunch was ciistfaiiai^v. Put the 
word, to have been u>ed l)y an English 
novelist in LSll, could not then h;ive 
been new in India. "We now give 
examples of the various uses : 

Tiff, s. In tbf^ old English senses, 
(ill wliicliit oeoiiis aisi;> in the form tf/>, 
and is prohabW allied to tijgJe ami 

tipsy). 

(1) For a draught : 

1758. “ J/<ne5o/ . . , Sirtn, Ketnrned 

to my rnoni. ]Madt‘ a tiif of warm ]>nuch, 
and to bed before nine ." — Junrnal of a 
Senior Fellon:, in the Idhr, No. 33. 

(2) For small beer : 

1G04. 

“ . . . . make waste more prodigal 

Than when our beer was good, that John 
may float 

To Styx ill beer, and lift up Cfliaron's 
boat 

With wliolsonio waves : and as the con- 
duits ran 

With claret at the Coronation, 

So let \’'our channels flow with single tiff, 

3for John I hope is crownki . . 

On John Daicaon, Biitlei' of Clirist 
C'liurch, in Bishop Corbit's Poems, 
ed. 1807, pp. 207-8. 

To Tiff, T. ill the sense of taking off 
a draught. 

1812."^ 

“ He tiff’d his punch and went to rest.” 

Combe, l)r, Simtax, I. Canto v. 

(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

Tiffin (the Indian substantive). 

1810. “The (Mnhomniedau) ladies, like 
ours, indulge in tiffings (slight repasts), it 
being delicate to eat but little before com- 
pan\\” — Williamson, Vade Mecmn, i. 352. 

„ (published 1812) “The dinner is 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a 
hearty" meal called tif&n, at 2 o’clock, at 
home .” — Maria Graham, 29. 

1811. ‘ ‘ Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
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in liei' situation, wMch was next below 
Mrs. Fasbionist, and wlio . , . detailed the 
delights of Indiaj and the routine of its 
day ; the changing linen, the curry-comhing 
.... the idleness, the dissipation, the 
sleeping and the necessity of sleep, the gay 
tiffings, wei'e all delightful to her in re- 
citing . . — The Countess and Gertrude, or 

Modes of Cmipline, by Laetitia Maria 
Efaioldns, ii. 12. 

1824. The entreaty of my friends com- 
pelled me to remain to brealdast and an 
early tiffin . . f—Seeli/, Wonders of Mlora, 
ch. iii. 

c. 1832. “ Reader ! I, as well as Pliny, 

had an uncle, an East Indian Uncle . . 
everybody has an Indian Uncle . . . He is 
not always so orientally rich as he is re- 
puted; but he is always orientally muni- 
hcent. Call upon him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on your taking 
tiffin; and such a tiffin! The English 
corresj)onding term is luncheon: but how 
meagre a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing Asiatic cousin .” — Te Quincy, 
Casu istry of Bonum Meats, in TFor/rs, iii. 259. 

1847. “‘Gome home and have some 
tiffin, Dobbin,’ a voice cried behind him, 
as a pudgy hand -was laid on his shoulder . . . 
But the * Captain had no heart to go a- 
f easting with Joe Sediey .” — Vaoiity Fair, 
ed. 1867, i. 235. 

1850. “A vulgar man who enjoys a 
champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
. . . may be a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman.” — 
Sir G. Na 2 )ier, Farewell Address. 

1882. “ The last and most: vulgar form 

of ‘ nobbling ’ the press is ^vell knowm as 
the luncheon or tiffin trick. It used to be 
confined to advertising tradesmen and 
hotel-keepers, and was practised on news- 
paper reporters. How it has been prac- 
tised on a loftier scale , . — Saty. Bevieiv, 

March 25th, 357. 


To Tiff, in tliG Indian sense. 

1803. “ He hesitated, and we were in- 
terrupted by a summons to tiff at Eloyer’s. 
After tiffin Close said he should be glad to 
goT—Elphinstone, in Life, i. 116. 


1814. “ We found a i^ool. of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft bed, made 
by the grass of last year and this. After 
tiffing, I was cold and unwell.” — IhM, p. 
283. 

Tiifinff here is a participle, but its use 
shows how the noun tiffin would be origi- 
nally formed. 


1816. 


“ The huntsman now informed them all 
They were to tiff at Bobb’ry Hall. 
Mounted again, the party starts, 

Upsets the hackeries and carts, 
Hammais and palanc^uins and doolies, 
Bobies and biirrawas (?) and coolies.” 

The Grand Master, or Adventures 
of Qai Hi, by Quiz (Canto viii.). 


1829. “ I was tiffing with him one day, 
when the subject turned on the sagacity of 
elephants , . A— John Shipp, ii. 267. 

1859. ‘‘ Go home, Jack. I will tiff with 
you to-day at half-past two.’—J, Lang, 
Wanderings in India, p. 16. 

The following, which has just met 
our eye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use : 

1885. “ ‘ Look here, Randolph, don’t 
you know,’ said Sir Peel, . . . ‘Here 
you’ve been gallivanting through India, 
riding on elephants, and tiffining with 
Rajahs. . . — Fmieh, Essence of Parlia-^ 
ment, April 25th, p. 204. 

Tiger, s. The royal tiger was 
apparently first known to ' the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which Seleucus 
sent to Athens. The animal became, 
under the Emperors, well knowix to 
the Romans, but fell out of the 
knowledge of Europe in later days, 
till it again became familiar in India. 
The Greek and Latin rlypis, tigris, is 
said to be from the old Persian word 
for an arrow, tigra, which giyes the 
modern P. (and Hind.) itr.^ Pliny 
says of theEiver Tigris: celeritate 

Tigris incipU vocari, Ita a])pellant Medi 
sagittam’^ (vi. 27). In speaking of 
the animal and its velociiatis tre- 
mendaef’ Pliny evidently glances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does Paiisanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its colour. 

^c. B.c. 325. “The Indians think the 
Tiger {rovTiyptv) a great deal stronger 
than the elephant. Hearchus says he saw 
the skin of a tiger, but did not see the 
beast itself, and that the Indians assert 
the tiger to be as big as the biggest horse; 
whilst in swiftness and strength there is 
no creature to be compared to him. And 
when he engages the elephant he springs 
on its head, and easily throttles it. More- 


* Sir H. Eawlinson gives tigra as old Persian 
for an aiTow (see Herod, vol. iii. p. 552). Vnllers 
seems to consider it ratlier an induction than a 
known word for an arrow. He says; “Besides 
the name of that river (Tigris) Arvand, whi<vii often 
oceiirs in the SMhnUMa, and whieli properly sig- 
nities ‘riimiing' or ‘swift;’ another Medo-persic 
name Tigra is found in the cimeifonn inscrip- 
tions, and is cognate with the Zend word ledjao, 
tedjerem, and Pelilvi tedjera, i.e., ‘ a rnnnhig river,’ 
which is entered in Anquetil’s vocabulary. And 
these, along with the Pcrs. iej ‘ an arrow,’ tegh ‘ a 
sword,* tekh and teg ‘ sharp/ are to be referred to 
the Zend root Wchsh, Skt. tij, ‘to sharpen.’ The 
Pers. word tir, ‘ an arrow,’ may be of the same 
origin, since its primitive form appears to be 
tigra, from which it seems to come by elision of 
the g, as the Skt. Ur, ‘arrow,’ comes from 
for Uijra, where v seems to have taken the x>lace 
of <7. Prom the word tigra .... seem also to be 
derived the usual names of tlie river Tigris, Pers. 
DizUa, Ar. Dijlah’* (Vullers, s.v. tir). 
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over, the creatures which we have seen 
and call tig*ers are only jackals which are 
dappled, and of a kind bigger than or- 
dinary jackals.” — A7*n(mf hidicitf XV. 

We apprehend that this big dappled 
jackal is meant for a 

c, B.c. 322. “ In the island of Tylos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say ... for there is a certain toee, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a ceitain varie- 
gated c{>lour, like the sldn of a tx^er. The 
wood is very heavy; but if it is struck 
against any solid substance it shivers like_ 
a X^iece of pottery.” — Theophrastus, Mist, of 
Plants, Bk, V. c. 4. 

c. B.c. 321. “And Ulpianus . . . said : 
Do we anywhere find the word used as a 
masculine, ^hv rCypiv2 for I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Neaera : 

^A, We’ve seen the tigress (ttjj' rtypix^lthat 
Seleucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleucus back 
Some beast in fair exchange ? ’ ” 

In Athenaeus, xiii. 57. 
c. B.C. 320. “According to Megastlienes, 
the largest tigers are found among the 
Prasii, almost twice the size of lions, and 
of such strength that a tame one led by 
four x)ersons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
overpowered it, and dragged it to him.” — 
Sivaho, XV. ch. 1, § 37 {Mcmiiltoa and 
Falcon evh E. T., hi. 97). 

c. B.C. 19. “And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again passed the winter there 
. . . and all "sorts of embassies came to 
him ; and the Indians who had j^reviously 
sent messages i^roclaiming friendship, rtow 
sent to make a solemn treaty, witn pre- 
sents, and among other things including 
tigers, which were then seen for the first 
time by the Bomans ; and if I am not mis- 
taken, by the Greeks also .” — Bio Cassius, 
Bk. liv. 9. 
c. B.C. 19. 

“. . . dtiris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera 
tigres.” Aen, iv. 366-7. 

c. A.D. 70. “ The Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Pabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of ail others that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage : but the Emperour 
Claudius foure at once . . . . Tygres are 
bred in Hircania and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
—Plini/,hyPh,Molland,i,2Qi, 
c. 80-90. “ Wherefore the land is called 
Dachanabades, for the South is called 
Bachanos in their tongue. And the land 
that lies in the interior above this towards 
the East embraces many tracts, some of 
them of deserts or of great mountains, with 
all kinds of wild beasts, panthers and 
tigers (rtypeig) and elephants, and immense 
serpents (fpaKovras) and hyenas (KpoKorras) 
and cynocephala of many sjpecies, and many 
and populous nations till you come to the 
Ganges.”— Per § 50. 
c. A.D, 180. “That beast again, in the 


talk of Ctesias uhnnt the Indians, which is 
alleged to he called hy them Mariiora 
{Martichord'K and ])y the Greeks Aiidw- 
phagus (IMan-eaterh T am ^CMiiviiieed is 
really the tiger (m- riypiv), Theshjry that 
he has a triple range of teeth in eacli jaw, 
and Shari'S prickles at the tip of his tail 
which he shf>nrs at tho>tyw]io are at a ^li^- 
tance, like the arr-ovs of ;i!i_ aivlnn’, — the 
tale handed about by the Indian^, — 1 don't 
believe to be tnie, but only have been 
generated J'>y the excessive fear which the 
beast insx>i]Vs. They haw. been wrong also 
about his colour : — no doubt n'lnei they see 
Mm in the bright snn-light he takes that 
colour and looks red ; or peiiuijits it may be 
because of hi.^ going so fa.st. and, because 
even when n‘jt running lie is constantly 
darting from ride to side; aiid then (to bo 
sure) it is alway.s from a long wa.y oif that 
they see him." — IX. xxi. 4. 

1298. “ Eneliore sachies ([C le Grant Sire 
a bien leopars asez qe tuii sunt Ijoai da 
chacer et da prendre l-ie.stes .... II ha 
plosors lyons grandismes, greignors asez qe 
cele de Babilonie. II sunt do mont biau.s 
poil et de mout biaus colenr, car il sunt 
tout verges irrtr lone, nnir et vermoil et 
blance. 11 sunt afaites a ]>randre sengier 
sauvajes et les hueff sauvajes, et orses et 
asnes sauvajo.s et corf et cavriolz et antres 
bestes .” — JLirco Polo, TtA, ch. xcii. 

Thus IMarco .Polo can tmly s]>eak of this 
hug^e aniintd, ^tl•ipod black and red and 
white, as of a JJun, AjkI a medieval 
Bestiary has acluMptcr on the Tigre which 
begins: “Une Beste est qni est apelco 
Tigre, e’est une manieru de serpent.” — (In 
Gahier et Martin, Melanaes (rArclmh ii. 
140). 

1474, “This meane while there came in 
certein men sent from a Prince of India, 
cei'tain strange beastes, the first whereof 
was & honm ledde in a chayne by one that 
had skyil,. which they call in their languaige 
Bahimih. She is like vntu a- lyone.sse ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over w*’* 
blacke strykes^, her face is redde w^*i cer- 
tain white and l;»lacke sx)ottes, thi bealy 
white, and tayled like the lyon : seemyng 
to be a marvailouse fiers beast .” — Josafa 
Ea^'haw, Hak. Soc., x^p. 53- -54. 

Here again is an excellent descrix>fcton of 
a tiger, Init that name seems nnknovm ti-i 
the traveller. Bnhnreth is in the Italian 
original Babarth, Pers. btihr, a tiger. 

1563. . Beginning from the x:toint 

of Oingapura and all the way to PuIIo- 
cambilam, i.e. the wliole leng-th of the 
feingdom of Malaca . . . there is no other 
town wnth a name exce])t this City of 
Malaca, only some havens of fishermen, 
and in the interior a very few villages. 
And indeed the most of these wretched 
peoxrie sleep at the top of the highest trees 
they cam find, for up to a height of 20 
palms the tigers can seize them at a leax? ; 
and if anything saves the p{)or x>eox}le 
from these beasts it is the bonfires that 
they keep burning at night, which the tigers 
are much afraid of. In fact these are so 
numerous that many come into the city 
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itself at night in search of prey. And it has 
happened,' since we took the |)lace, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden smTonnded by a 
good high timber fence, and lifted abeam 
of wood with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over the fence.” ’'"—-Barros, II. vi. 1. 

1583. /‘We also escaped the peril of the 
mnltitude of tigers which infest those 
tracts ” (the Pegu delta) “ and p>rey on 
whatever they can get at. And although 
we were on that account anchored in 
midstream, nevertheless it was asserted 
that the ferocity of these animals was such 
that they would jn'ess even into the water 
to seize their prey .” — Gmparo Balbiy f. 94 r. 

1586. “We went through the wilder- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we passed the country of 
Goureiiy where v/e found but few Villages, 
but almost ^all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Puffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a^man, and very many Tigres.” — It. 
MiGh, in FurckaSj ii. 1736. 

1675. “Going in quest whereof, one of 
■our Soldiers, a Youth, Idlled a Tigre-Eoyal ; 
it was brought home by 30 or 40 Combies^ 
the Body tied to a long Bamboo, the Tail 
extended ... it was a Tigre of the Biggest 
and Nf>blest Kind, Pive Feet in Length 
beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Cat .... the 
Visage Fierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnashing . . — Fryer, 176. 

1869. “Les tigres et les leopards soiit 
<jonsiddr4s, aiitant par les Hindous que par 
les musalmans, comme etant la propriety 
des ’pm (see Peer): aussi les naturels du 
pays ne syinpathisent pas avec les Euro- 
peens poiir la chasse du tigre.” — Garcin 
de Timy, Eel. Mm., p. 24. 

Tiucall, s. Borax. Pers. tmkdr, 
hut apparently originally Sansk. tan-- 
kana, and periia|)s from the people so- 
called who may have 
the Himalaya — Tayyai/ot of Ptolemy. 

1563. “It is called borax and crisocola; 
and in Aiabic tincar, and so the Guzeratis 
call it . . .'^—’Garcia, f. 78. 

c. 1590. “Having reduced the Icliaral to 
small hits, he adds to every man of it li- 
bera of tangar (borax) and 3 ners of pounded 
natram, and kneads them together,” — Atn, 
i. 2Q. 

Tindal, S. Malayrd. tanclaJ, Telug. 
tanddu, also in Mahr. and other ver- 
naculars tamid, the head or commander 
of a body of men. But in ordinary 
specific application a native petty 

* Lest I am doing the great historian wrong as 
to this Mimchaiisen-iiko story, I give the original: 

jji aconteceo . . . saltai' hum tigre cm 1mm 
quintal cercado de madeira bem alto, e levoulium 
tronco de madeira com trez (tres V) escravos que 
estavam prezos nelle, com os quaes saltou de 
claro em claro per cima da eerca.” 


officer of Zascars, whether on board ship 
(boatswain) or in the ordnance depart- 
ment, and sometimes the bead of a 
gang of labourers on public works. 

c_. 1348. “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari this 
princess invited the nakhodah or owner of 
the ship, the Iccmmi (see Oranay) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinction, 
the tandil . . — Ibn Batuta, iv, 250. 

The Moorish traveller explains the 
word as mukaddarn al-rajcd, which the 
French translators render as “ general 
des pietons” but we may hazard the 
correction of “ Master of the crew.’’ 
(See a foot-note s.v. Mocuddiim). 

c. 1590. “In large ships there are twelve 
classes. 1. The Hakliuda, or owner of the 
shiiD ... 3. The Tandil, _or chief of the 
Matoc/s or sailors (see Classy) . . 
i. 280. 

1673. “The Captain is called Kucqnedali, 
the boatswain Tindal . . Frz/e?*, 107. 

1758. “ One Tindal, or cDr|)oral of Las- 
cars.” — Ornie, ii. 339. 

Tinnevelly, n. p. A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-nel-vcU, SSacx*ed Eice-hedge,’ or 
‘ Sacred Bamboo-hedge.’ 

The District formed the southern 
part of the Madura territory, and fii’st 
became a distinct district about 1744, 
when the Madura Kingdom was incor- 
porated with the territories under the 
Nawab of ikreot (Caldwell, H. ofTimie- 
velly), 

Tiparry, s. Beng. tipCm or tepdrt, 
the fruit of Fhy salts peTiwiana,Jj. , O. 
Solanaceae. It is also known in India 
as ' Cape gooseberry,’ and sometimes 
as /Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder (<]l!)ucra). It has a sHgbtly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. 

We have seen a suggestion some- 
where that the Bengali name is con- 
nected with the word tenpa, ‘ inflated,’ 
which gives a name to a sj)ecie 3 of 
tetrodon or globe-fish, a fish which has 
the i)ower of dilating the cjesoi>hagus 
in a singular manner. 

The native name of the fruit in 
N. W. India is mCiko, but tipuri is iu 
general Anglo-Indian use. The use of 
an almost identical name for a goose- 
berry-like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(Kingsmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but we can 
say no more on" the matter. 
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1845. “ On Maldii they have a kind of 
fruit resembling the gooseberry, called by 
the natives ‘teiparu’; this they x^ound, 
after it is dried, and make with molasses 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to the taste. ”—£/■. S. ExpeMtion^ by 0. 
WUkes, ir.S.K, V. 81. , . 

1878. . The enticing tipari in its 

craoldy covering ... F—In My Indian 
fkirden, 49-50. 

f ippoo SaMb, n. p. The name of 
this famous enemy of the English 
power in India was, according to G, P. 
Brown, taken from that of Tijm 
SiiUdfif a saint whoso tomb is near 
Hyderabad. 

Tirkut, s. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port, triqiiete (Eoebuck). 

Tiyan, n,x>. Malajml. Tlyan^ or 
Ttvan, pi. Tlyar or Tlvar. The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) \n hfaiabar. The word 
signifies ‘‘ Islander'’ ; and the peoxde 
are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon. 

1510. ‘‘The third chi.ss of Pagans are 
called Tiva, who are artizans.” — Vartherna^ 
142. 

151G. “ The cleanest of these low and 

rustic people are called Tiiiat^ (read Tivas), 
who are gi'eat labourers, and their chief 
business is to look after the palm-trees, 
and gather their fruit, and cany everything 
. . . for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country.” — Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed. 335. 

Tobacco, s. On this subject we are 
not jirepared to furnish any elaborate 
article, but merely to bring together 
a few quotations touching on the in- 
troduction of tobacco into India and 
the East, or otherwise of interest. 

c. 1550. “ It has happened to me several 
times, that going through the xDrovinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua I have entered 
the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is 
called tabacco, and immediately perceived 
the shall.) fotid smell of this truly (.liabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, and seek some other x^lace.” 
— Girolamo Benzoni, Hak. Soc., ]3. 81. 

1585. “Et hi” (viz. Ralph Lane and 
the first settlers in Virginia) “ reduces 
Indicam illani plantam quam Tabaccam 
vocant et Nkotiam, qua contra cruditates 
ab^ ludis edocti, usi erant, in Angliam 
X)rimi, quod suam, intiilerunt. Ex illo 
sane tempore usu coepit esse creberrimo, 
et magno jiretio, dum quam xalurimi gra- 
veoleutem illius fumum, alii lascivientes, 
alii vale tud ini consulentes, per tubulum 
testaceum inexplebili aviditate passim pau- 


riiint, et niox e narilns efflaiit ; adeo ufe 
tabernae Tabaccanae minus riuam cer- 
visianae et ^dnariae i^assiiii x*cr rqjpida 
habeantur. Ft Angli>rriin ccjrpora (quod 
salse ilie dixit) qui liac plaiitri taiitopere 
delectantur in Biirbaroriiiu ^ n atiirain ^ fle- 
generasse videantnr ; qiniia iisdciii quibus. 
Barbari delectentur et ^sunari _ pos.^e 
credant.” — G^d. Camdtni, Aju!(iL Bin’ni, 
AngUeanum. . . . regn. ed. 1717, 

ii. 440. 

1592. 

“ Into the woods thence fortli in .haste sliee 
went 

To seeke for hearbes tliat mote liiiii 
remedy ; 

For shee of herbes had great iutendi- 
ment, 

Taught of the Xymilie which fruin her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true N< >bility : 

This whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachaea, or Polygony, 

Sheefownd, and brought it to her patient 
deare 

Who al this while lay bleding mit his 
hart-blood neare.*' 

The Faerie Queen, III., v. 32. 

1507. “His Lordship” (E. of E.'^sex at 
Villafranca) “made no answer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming tt.> give Imt small 
credit to this alarm; ami so on horseback, 
with these noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside liiiu, took tobacco, whilst ,L was tell- 
ing his Lordshix) of tim men I had sent 
forth, and the order I had given them. 
Witliiii some quarter of an hour, we miglit 
hear a good round volley of shot betwixt 
the 30 men I had sent to the chapel, and 
the enemy, which nifide his Lordship cast 
his pipe from him, and listen tn the shoot- 
ing.” — Commentaries of hdr Francis Jere, x>* 
62. 

1508. “ Cob. Ods me I marie what 
pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobacco. It is good for no- 
thing but to choke a man, and till him full 
of smoke and efnbers : there wore four died 
out of one house last week with taking of ity 
and two more the bell went for yesternight 
one of them they say will never scape it ; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward .... it’s little better than 
rats-bane or rosaker.” — Every Man in his 
Htmioxir, iii. 2. 

1604. “Oct. 19. Hemise to Tho. Lane 
and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of ijs. Sd,,. 
and the old Cirstom of 2(L 2 >er ]j(mnd on 
tobacco.”— of i>fate Papers, Do- 
mestic, James I., p. 159. 

1604 or 1605. “In Bijapilr I had found 
some tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
jmepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 

. . . . His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my xjre.sents, and 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell ux)on the tray with the x>ipe and its 
appurtenances : he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
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lip in pipefuls ; he inqiiired what it was, 
and where I had got it. The Nawab lOnCn- 
i-’Azam re|>lied : ‘ This is tobacco, wdiich is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty,’ His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
physician approached and forbade his 
doing so ” . . . (omitting much that is 
curious). “As I had brought a large 
sui^ply of tobacco and pipes, I sent some 
to several of the nobles, while others sent 
to ask for some ; indeed all, without ex- 
ception, wanted some, and the x^ractice 
was introduced. After that the merchants 
began to sell it, so the custom of smoking 
spread rapidly. His Majesty, however, 
did not adopt it.” — Asad Beg, in Elliot, vi. 
165-167. 

1610. “The Turlces are also incredible 
takers of Opium .... carrying it about 
them both in peace and in warre ; which 
they say exxDelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious ; but I rather think giddy 
headed .... And i^erhaps for the self 
same cause tlie.y also delight in Tobacco ; 
they take it through reeds that have iojmed 
vnto them great heads of wood to containe 
it : I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English : and ■were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Morat Basso, 
not long since commanded a p)ipe to be 
thrust through 'the nose of a Tiirke, and so 
to be led in derision through the Citie, ) no 
question but it woiild prove a x^rincipall 
commodit.y. Heverthelesse they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth j)asse here amongst them for most 
excellent.” — Sandys, Journey, 66. 

1615. “ II tabacco ancora usano qui ” (at 
Constantinople) “di pigliar in conversazione 
per gusto : ma io non ho voluto mai i^ro- 
varne, e ne avera cognizione in Italia che 
molti ne pigliano, ed in particolare il 
signore cardinals Crescenzio qualche volta 
per medicamento insegna-^gli dal Signor 
don Tirginio Orsino, che iprimo di tutti, se 
io non falio, gli anni addietro lo portu in 
Eoma d’Inghiiterra.” — P. deUa Valle, L 76. 

1616. “Such is the miraculous omni- 
potence of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
drugge could do before) in all persons and 
at all times. .... It cures the gout in the 
feet, and (which is miraculous) in that very 
instant when the smoke thereof, as light, 
files vp into the head, the virtue therof, as 
heatisq runs down to the litle toe. It 
helx^s all sorts of agues. It refre.shes a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hiingiy. 
Being taken -when they goe to bed, it makes 
one sleepe soundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is sleepie and drousie, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 

his vnderstanding O omnipotent 

l>ower of Tobacco ! And if it could by the 
smoake thereof chase out deuils, as the 
smoake of Tobias fish did (which I am sure 
could smell no stronglier) it would serve for a 
precious Relicke, both for the Superstitious 


Priests, and the insolent Puritanes, to cast 
out deuils withall.” — JjT. James I., Counter- 
hlaste to Tobacco, in Works, 219-220. 

1617. ^ “ As the smoking of tobacco 
(tambaku) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persons, I 
ordered that no one should practise 'the 
habit. My brother Shah ’Abbas, also 
being aware of its evil effects, had issued a 
command against the use of it in In£n. 
But IChan-i-’Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he could not abstain from it, 
and often smoked.” * — Afemoirs of Jahdngir, 
in Elliot, vi. 851. 

1623. “ Incijpit nostro seculo in immen- 

sum crescere iisus tobacco, atque afficit 
homines occulta quidem delectatione, ut 
qui illi semel assueti sint, difficile postea 
abstinent.” — Bacon, JS. Vitae et 3IortiSf 
in i?. Alontaguds ed. x. 1*S9. 

We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex- 
tract (though clearly of the 17th 
century), which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen- 
tary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about the beginning of this 
century : f 

“ Although Tobacco be the produce of an 
Eurox^ean Plant, it has nevertheles.s been 
in use bj^ our Physicians medicinally for 
soine time x^^st. Hay, some creditable 
Peoxfie even have been friendly to the use 
of it, though from its having been brought 
sx^aringly in the first instance from Europe, 
its rarity x^re vented it from coming into 
general use. The Culture of this Plant, 
however, became si^eedily almost universal, 
within a short x^eriod after its introduction 
into Hindostaun ; and the produce of it 
rewarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in the reign of 
Shah Jehaun (commenced a.h. 1037) when 
the Practice of Smoking pervaded all Banks 
and Classes within the Emx>ire. Nobles 
and Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees 
and Eree-thinkers, x>oets, historians, rhe- 
toricians, doctors and i^atients, high and 
low, rich and poor, all 1 all seemed in- 
toxicated with a decided x>reference over 
every other luxury, nay even often over the 
necessaries of life. To a stranger no offer- 
ing was so acceptable as a Whiff, and to a 
friend one could x>roduce nothing half so 
grateful as a Chillum. So rooted was the- 
habit that the confirmed Smoker would 
abstain from Pood and Drink rather than 
relinquish the gratification he derived from 
inhaling the Puiiies of this deleterious 
Plant ! Nature recoils at the very id'ea of 
touching the Saliva of another Person, yet 

■“ See the same passage rendered by Bloclimanii, 
in JntZ. -staiig, i. 164. 

t Some notice of Major 5''nle, ivliosc valuable 
Oriental MSS. T,vere xiresented to the British Mu- 
seum after his death, •will be found in Dr. Rieu's 
Preface to the Catalogue of Persian MSS. (vol. iii. 
p.xviii.). 
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in the present instance our Tobacco smokers 
pass the moistened Tube from one mouth 
to another without hesitation on the one 
hand, and it is received with complacency 
on the other ! The more acrid the Fumes 
so nnich the more grateful to the Palate of 
the (kmnoisseur. The Smoke is a ('Jolly- 
rium to the Eyes, whilst the Fire, they will 
tell you, supidies to the Body the waste of 
radical lieat. Without doubt tlie Hookah 
is a most pleasing C-ompanion, whether to 
the Wayworn Traveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in uliose Bosom 
we may repose our most conlidential 
Secrets; and a Counsellor upon whose 
advice we may rely in our most important 
Concerns. It is an elegant Ornament in 
our private Appartments ; it gives joy to 
the Beholder in our public Halls. The 
Music of its sound puts the warbling of 
the IS iglitingale to Shame, and the Fra- 
grance of its Perfume Indngs a Blush on the 
Cheek of the Hose, Life in short is pro- 
longed by the Fumes inhaled at each in- 
spiration, whilst every expiration of them 
is accompanied with extatic delight. ...” 
(ccctcTd dcsiint). 

c. 1700. “Tambaku. It is known from 
the Jladslrd-Iiahmi that the tobacco 
came from Europe to tlie Dakliin, and 
from the Dakbiii to Upper India, during 
the reign of Akbar Shah (155<i-1005), since 
which time it has been in general use.” — 
Bahdr-idAjani^ (pioted by Blochmann, in 
Ind. Antiq. i. IGI. 

187S. It appears from il/m BmVa 
Japan that tobacco was not cultivated in 
that country till 1(>C)5. In 1012 and Kilo 
the Shogun prohibited both culture and use 
of tabako. — See the work, i. 270-77. 

Tobra, s. Tbe leather nose-bag in 
■which a horse’s feed is administered. 

ISOS. . stable boys are apt to serve 

themselves to a i)art out of the poor beasts 
allowance ; to ]»revent which a thrifty 
houseuife sees it put into a tobra, or 
mouth bag, and spitfe thereon to make the 
Hostler loathe and leave it alone.” — Driun- 
iiwnd, Illustrations^ &c. 

Toddy, s. A corruption of Hind. 
tan, i.e. the fermented sap of the tar 
or palmyra (Sausk. iCd)^ and also of 
other palms, such as the date, the 
coco-palm, and the Caryota urem; 
palm-\Yine. Toddy is generally the 
substance used in India as yeast, to 
leaven bread. The -word, as is well 
known, has received a new application 
in Scotland, the immediate liistory of 
which we have not traced- 

The f(7i-troo seems to ho indicated, 
though confusedly, in this passage of 
Megasthenes from Aman : 

c. B.c. 320. “ Megasthenes tells us . . , 
the Indians were in old times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarous that they w»’or6 the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 


and subsisted (?) on the bark uf trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there gnv>v on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool.’ — Arrbin^ 
Indira, vii., tr. Inr Mci'rirtdle. 

circa 1330. “. . . There is another tree 

of a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liqnor, ]>Icabant to 
drink, which tvea is called tari.”— FVeyr 
Jordan us, Id. 

Idll. ‘■Hh'ihmti Wiinp which they call 
Taddy.” — iV. Boiuiioti, in Fardias, L 298. 

1615. 

“ . . . . And then more to glad yee 

Weele have a health to al our friends in 

Tadee.” 

Vursesto T, Cdryat, In Crudities, 
iii. 47. 

1023. ‘U . . f)ii board «'if which we stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tari, a liqintr wliicti is 
drawn from the coeo-imt trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of somewhat 
rough taste, though 'with a blending of 
sweetness, and not unpalatalde, s<;)metlniig 
like one of our rini pkranfi. It- will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk c»ver freely.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 530. 

1648. “ The country . ^ plaid.ed with 

X)ahnito-trees, from which a sap is draum 
called Terry, that they very cuininonl.y 
drink.” — Van Ticisi, 12. 

KI53. . le tari qui c>t Ic vin onli- 

naire des Indes.”~I>t! la Boidlaycdcdkaf:, 
24(5. 

1073. “ The Xatives singing and roaring 

all Night long ; being drunk "with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoe.” — Fryer, 53. 

„ “As for the rest, they are very 
resxjectful, unless the Seamen or Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang." — 
Ibid. 91. 

See also WliceJer, ii. 125, by whieli it 
ax^pears that tliis word was in common use 
in Madras in 1710. 

1686. “ Besides the Liquor or Water in 

the Fruit, there is also a sort «>f Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which, 
looks like Whey ,” — Bain pier, i. 293. 

1705. . . cette lirxueur s’ai.)X>elle 

tarif.”— Zaifffer, 43. 

1750. Was vta* Leiite trincken 

Taddy? (7. Die Soidaten, die Land Fortu- 
giesen, die Parreier und Schiffleute trinck- 
en diesen Taddy.” — Madras, oder Fort iSL 
George, &c., Halle, 1750. 

1857. “ It is tlie unfermented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food: when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet," intoxicating drink called ‘ kal ’ or 
‘ toddy.’ ” — Bp. Caldiccll, Lectures on Tiane- 
velly Mission, in 

Ii “The Eat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If I meet the Cat, I will tear 
him in pieces.”— -Ceylon Proverb, in Ind, 
Antiq, i. 59. 

1 Of the Scotch ax>plicatiou of the ^ 
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word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary: 

1785. 

“ The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
^To mind baith sanl an’ body, 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer about the toddy. ...” 

Burns, The Sohj Fair. 

1798. “Action of the case, for giving 
her a dose in some toddy, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions.” — Boots's Bejyorts, i. 

1804. 

I’ve nae fear for ’t ; 

For siller, faith, ye ne’er did care for ’t, 

Unless to help a needful body, 

An’ get an antrin glass o’ toddy.” 

Tannahill, Fpistle to James Barr. 

Toddy-bird, s. ^ We do not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
name in the quotation. The nest 
would seem to point to the Baya, or 
Weaver-bird [Plocem Baya, Blyth) ; 
but the size alleged is absurd; it is 
probably a blunder. 

c. 1750-60. “ It is in this tree (palmyra or 
hrab, q.v.) that the toddy-birds, so called 
from their attachment to that tree, make 
their exquisitely curious nests, wrought 
out of the thinnest reeds and filaments of 
branches, with an inimitable mechanism, 
and are about the bigness of a v>artridge (?) 
The birds themselves are of no value . . . 

— Grose, i. 48. 

Toddy-Cat, ^ .S. Tliis name is in 
S. India applied to the Faradoxurus 
Ilusaw/Uf Jerdon. It infests houses, 
especially where there is a coiling of 
cloth (see chutt) . Its name is given 
from its fondness, real or supposed, 
for palm-juice. 

Tola, s. An Indian W'eight (chiefiy 
of gold or silver), not of extreme an- 
tiquity. Hind, tola (Sansli. tula, a 
balance, tid to lift up, to weigh). 
The Hindu scale is 8 rattis (q-v.) ==1 
mdsJia, 12 mdshas — 1 tola. Thus the 
tola was equal to 96 mtils. The 
proper weight of the ratU, which was 
the old Indian unit of weight, has 
been determined by Mr. E. Thomas as 
1*75 grains, and the medieval tanga 
which was the prototype of the ruj)ee 
was of 100 rattis -weight. “ But . . . 
the factitious raitJ of the Muslims "was 
merely an aliquot part — ^ of the com- 
paratively recent tola, and of the 
newly devised rupee.'' 

By the Eegulation VII. of 1833, 
putting the British India coinage on 
its present footing (see under Seer) 


the tola weighing 180 grs. , which is 
also the weight of the rupee, is 
established by the same regulation, as 
the unit of the system of weights, 80 
tolas =: 1 ser, 40 sers = 1 maund. 

1563. “ I knew a secretary of Nizamoxa, 
a native of Oorapou, who ate every day 
three tollas (of opium), which is the weight 
of ten cruzados and a half ; but this Cora- 
coni (Khorasdm), though he was a man of 
fetters and a great scribe and official, was 
always nodding or sleeping.” — Garcia, f. 
1556.' 

1610, “ A Tole is a rupee challany of 
silver, and ten of these Toles are the value 
of one of gold.” — Hawkins, in Piirchas, i. 
217. 

1615-16. “ Two tole and a half being an 
ounce .” — Sir T. Boe, in Parchas, i. 545. 

Tomaun, s. A Mongol word, sig- 
nifying 10,000, and constantly used in 
the histories of the Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modern application is to a Persian 
mone}", at the present time worth 
about 7s. (od. Till recently it was only 
a money of account, representing 
10,000 ; the latter also having 

been in Persia for centuries only a 
money of account, constantly degen- 
! erating in value. The tomaun in 
i Fryer’s time (1677) is reckoned by him 
j as equal to £3. 6s. 8d. P. della Valle’s 
I estimate 60 years earlier would give 
j about £4. 10s. Oc?., and is perhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Herbert's 
valuation (5 X 13s. 8 d.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. 

in the first two of the following 
quotations we have the word in the 
Tartar military sense, for a division of 

10.000 men: 

1298. “You see when a Tartar prince 
goes forth to war, he takes with him, say, 

100.000 horse .... they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tuc ; tliat of 10,000 they 
call a Toman.” — Marco Polo, Bk. i., ch. 54. 

c. 1347. “I was informed . . . that 
when the Kan assembled his troops, and 
called the array of his forces together, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each coini)osed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called Amir Tuman, or lord 
of 10,000.”— 15^1 Batuta, iv. 209-300. 

A form of the Tartar word seems to have 
X>assed into JElussian : 

0 . 1559. “One thousand in the lan- 
guage of the people is called Tissiitze : like- 
wise ten thousand in a single word Tma: 
twenty thousand, Duuetm2L'. thirty thou- 
sand, Titmsi'' — Herberstein, Bella' Moscov'ia, 
Bmmmo, iii. 159. 

1619, “ L’ambasciadore Indiano . , . . 
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ordiiib che donasse a tiitti im tomaao, cioe 
dieci zecchiiii per xmo.^'—F. della Valle^ ii. 
22 . 

c. 1630. ‘‘Blit liow miserable so ere it 
Kcemes to others, the Persian King makes 
many happy harvests ; hliing every yeere 
his insatiate coffers with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markes sterlin).*’ 
— ^iT T. Herherty p. 225. 

1077. . . . Receipt of Custom (at 

Gombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty -two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Three pound and 
a Noble in our Accompt, Half which ive 
have a Right to.”-~Prye?’, 222. 

1711. “Camels, Houses, &c., are gene- 
rally sold by the Tomand, wdiich is 200 
Shahees or 50 Abassees ; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that ivay ; such a man 
is worth so many Tomands, as ive reckon 
by Pounds in England.” — LockyeVy 229, 

Tomback, s. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, i,e,, a particular iiiodification 
oi brass, formerly imported fromlndo- 
(Jbinese countiies. Port, tambaca, 
from Malay tdmbaga and tdmhaga, 
‘ co]}pei'/ wiiicb is again from Sansk. 
tamrika and tilmra, 

1(‘)02. “ Their drummes are huge ixannes 
made of a nietall called Tomhaga, wdiich 
makes a most hellish sound.” — Scott, Dis- 
course of laua, in Fmrkas, i. 180. 

1690. “This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable 
than Gold. . . . ’Tis thought to be a kind 
of natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Romeo, and the Moneilloes, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovinyion, 510. 

1759. “ The Productions of this Country 
(Siam) are prodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin .... and Tambanck.” 
— In Dalrymple, i. 119, 

Tom-tom, s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
{Ras^-Mala, ii. 401) says the Hiing is so 
called because used by criers wlio beat 
it idm-tdm, ‘ place by place,’ i.e, first 
at one place, th^n at another. But it 
is rather an onomatopoeia, not belong- 
ing to any language in particular. In 
Ceylon it takes the form tamatUima, in 
Malay it is toh-ton, all with the same 
meaning. 

In French the word tamtam is used, 
not for a drum of any kind, but for a 
Chinese gORg M. LitW how- 

ever, in the Supplement to his Diet., 
remarks that this use is erroneous. 

1693. “It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do cause 
the Tom Tom to be beat through all the 


' Streets of the Black Ttiwn , — In IF/ejfel-er, 
i. 268. ■ ■ 

1711. “Their small Pipes, ^ and Tom 
Toms, iiiste«ad of Harnmny inaile the Dis- 
cord the greater. " — Lockycr, 235, 

1755. In the Calcutta IMayor’s expenses 

ive find : 

“ Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0.”~™ln Lmuj, 56. 

1764, “Yon will give strict ordors to 
the Zemindars to furnij-ii Oil ami i\Inssh:u.ils, 
and Tom Toms and Ifikciueiu ikc., aceording 
to custom.” — Ihid,, 391. 

1770. “. . . An instrmiiont of brass which 
the Europeans lately borrowed fr-un the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a — xVM Ituynol 

(tr. 1777), i. 30. 

1789. “ An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom or drum, aecitmpanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sound, from different pai-ties 
throughout the throng . . — Jlunrit, Kur- 

ratire, 73. 

1804. “I request that they^ mai' be 
hanged ; and let the cause of their punish- 
ment be published in the bazar by beat of 
tom-tom.” — WeUbvjton, iii, 186. 

1824. “The Mahrattas in iny viednity 
kept up sucli a confounded noi.so with th’e 
tamtams, cymbals, and |upes, that to sleep 
w'as impossible.” — eh. iv. 

1836. “‘Did you ever hear a tom-tom, 
Sir ? ’ sternly ruplietl the Captain . , . 

‘A wdiat?’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-toiiu’ 

‘ Never 1 ’ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum ? ’ 

‘Never i ’ 

‘ What is a gum-gum ? ’ eagerly inquired 
several young ladies .”— hp 
The Steam Excursion. 

1862.^ “The first musical instruments 
were without doubt pei’cussive .sticJxS, cala- 
bashes, tomtoms.” — Herbert Spencer , First 
Principles, 356. 

1881. “The tom-tom is ubiquitous. It 
knoivs no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his,' It selects by preference the' 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the fitful dreams whicli sheer 
exhaustion brings. It insjiires delusive, 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecstacies 
of maniacal fui-y — accomx>anied with nasal 
incantations and jirotracted howls . . — 

Ovejdand Times of India, April 14th. 

Tonga, s. A kind of liglit and small 
two-wbeeledvobiclo, Hind, tdngd. The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the nse of the tonga in a 
modified foim on the roads leading iix> 
to Simla and Darjeeling. 

1874. “The villages in this pail of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Po6na or Sholapur, and the people appear 
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to be in good circumstances . • • •. The 
custom too, which is common, of driving 
light Tongas drawn by ponies or oxen 
points to the same conclusion.” — Settlement 
Report of WdsiL 

1879. A tongha d^k has at last been 
started between llajpore and Dehra. The 
first tongha took only hours from Raji:)ore 
to Saharunpore. ” — Pioneer Mail. 

1880. “In the (Times) of the 19th of 
April we are told that ‘Syud Mahomed 
Padshah has repulsed the attack on his fort 
instigated by certain mooUahs of tonga dale ’ 
.... Is the relentless tonga a region of 
country or a religious organization ? . . . . 
The original telegram appears to have con- 
templated a full stop after ‘certain moot- i 
lahs.^ Then came an independent sentence 
about the tonga ddk working admirably 
between Peshamir and JellalalDad, but the 
sub-editor of the Times, interpreting the 
message referred to, made sense of it in the 
wa:/ we have seen, associating the ominous 
mystery with the mooUahs, and helping out 
the other sentence -with some explanatory 
ideas of his ov/n,” — Pioneer Mail, June 
10th. 

1881. ^“Bearing- in mind Mr. Pramji’s 
extraordinary services, notably those ren- 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 
crippled for life . . . by wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dacoits . . . — Letter from 
Bombay Govt, to Govt, of India, 17th June, 
18S1. 

Tonicatciiy, Tnimyketcli, s. In 
Madras this is the name of the domes- 
tic water- carrier, who is generally a 
woman, and acts as a kind of under 
housemaid. It is a coit. of Tamil 
tmimr-hdBsi, an abbreviation of tarmlr- 
hdsaiti, ‘ water- woman.* 

c. 1780. “ ‘ Voudriez-vous me permettre 
<le faire ce trajet avec mes gens et mes 
bagages, qui ne consistent qu’en denx 
malles, quatre caisses de vin, deux ballots 
de toiles, et deux femmes, dont^rune est 
nia cuisini^re, et I’autre, ma tannie karetje 
cu porteuse d’eau.’ ” — Haafner, i. 242. 

1792. “The Armenian. . . now mounts 
a hit of blood . . . and - . . dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Town, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Tawny-kertches.” — Madras Gouricr, 
2Gth Aiail. 

Toujon, and \mlg. Toirijohn, s. A 
sort of sedan or portable chair. It is (at 
least in the Bengal Presidency) carried 
like a palankin by a single pole and 
four bearers, whereas a jampan (q.v.) 
for use in a hilly country has two poles 
like a European sedan, each pair of 
bearers bearing it by a stick between 
the poles, to which the latter are 
slung. 


We cannot tell what the origin of 
this word is, nor explain the etymology 
given by Williamson below, unless it 
is intended for ‘ tlidm-jdngli f which 
might mean ‘ su|)port-thigh.’ The 
word is jperhaps one adopted from some 
transgangetic language. 

Mr. Platts in Ms new Hindustani 
Diet. (1884) gives as forms in that 
language idmjhdm and tdmjdn. 

A. rude conveyance of this kind in 
Malabar is described by Ool. Welsh 
under the name of a ‘Tellicherry 
chair * (ii. 40), 

c. 1804. “ I had a toujon, or open palan- 
quin, in which I rode.”— Jfrs. Slier loood, 
Autobiog. , 283. 

1810. ‘ ‘ About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 

per ah, and other mountainous parts, a very 
light kind of conveyance is in usei, called a 
taum-jaung, i.e. ‘asuiDport to the feet.’ ” — 
Willummii, V. M., i. 322-3. 

,, “Some of the party at the tents 
sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like a 
palankeen, to meet me.” — 3faria Graham, 
166. 

1829. “I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s tonjon, which differs only from 
a palanquin in being like the body of a gig 
with a head to it.” — 3Iem. of Col. Mountain, 
88 . 

1839. “He reined up his ragged horse, 
facing me, and dancing about till I had 
passed ; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddlebo\v, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack 1 ” — Letters 
from ^ladras, 290. 

Toolsy, s. The holy Basil of the 
Hindus (Odmimi sanctum, L.), Sansk. 
tulsl or tulasl, frequently planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Catluiy, i. 09, 
c. 1322) ; and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also Wemrs Hindus, ii. 203. The 
plant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Chnrch, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores 
of the Mediterranean generally. 

1672. “Almost all the Hihdus . . , . 
adore a plant like our Basilico gentile, but 
of more pungent odour .... Every one 
before Ms house has a little altar, girt with 
I a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
j which they erect certain pedestals like 
i little , towers, and in these the shrub is 
i grown. They recite their prayers daily 
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before it, with repeated prostrations, 
sprinklings of water, &c. There are also 
many of these inaintained at the bathing- 
places, and in the courts of the pagodas.”-— 
P. Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1G73. ‘“They plaster Oow-dung before 
their Doors ; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where thej^ plant CMa- 
minth, or (by them called) Tulce, which 
they worship'every Morning, and tend vdth 
Diligence.” — Fryer, 109. 

1842. “Venerani a planta chaniada 
Tulosse, por dizerein e do pateo dos Deoses, 
e i3or isso e connnun no pateo de suas 
casas, e todas as manhas Ihe vao^tributar 
venera^ao.” — Annaes Maritmios,, iii. 453. 

1872. “At the head of the glnit, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry.” — 
Goviyidci Samanta, i. 18. 

Toomongoiig. A Malay title, es- 
pecially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sultans of Johor are the repre- 
sentatiyes of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of hlalacca, wFichtook refuge 
in Johor, and the adjoining islands (in- 
cluding Bintang especially), when ex- 
pelled by Albiupierque in 1511, whilst 
the Tivinaiiijgnuy wars a minivster who 
had in Peshwa fashion appropriated 
the power of the Sultan, with heredi- 
tary tenui*e : and this chief now liyes, 
we belieye, at Singapore. Crawfurd 
says : ‘ The word is most probably 
Jayanese, and in Jaya is the title of a 
class of nobles, not of an ofiB.ee ^ [Malay 
Diet, s.y.) • 

1884. “Singapore had origmally been 
purchased from two Malay chiefs; the 
Sultan and Tuniangong of Johore. The 
former, when Sir Stamford Eafiies entered 
into the arrangement with them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler.” — Cavenatfh, Rnninis. of an Indian 
Official, 27$. 

^ Toon, Toon- wood, s. The tree and 
timber of the Ccdrela Toona, Eoxb. 
N.O. 'Mcliacme. Hind. i%n, and tun, 
Skt. timna. llio timber is lilve a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture ami fine Joiner’s work in 
many parts of India, It is identified 
by Bentham with the Eed Gedar of 
N. S, Wales and Queensland (Oedre Jet 
australis, F. Mueller).* A sp. of the 
same genus [0. srimms) is called in 
Chinese cEun, which looks like the 
same word. 


Brandis, Forest Flora, 73. 


1810. ‘ ‘ The toon, or c* »untry iiialiogany, 
which comes frtjin Bengal . . . — Mevria 
Grahurn, 101. 

1837. “Eoselliiii iiiforni.y us that there 
is an Egyptian har] > at Fl< »rence, ( d which 
the wood i.s what is coiniiionly called 
E. Indian mahogany 22*1 duly, 

1837). This may fie (^rdrria Toom.” — 
Moyle's Eindv Medicuo , 30. 

Toorkey, S. A Tiudu horse^ i.e* 
from Turkestan. Marco IVdo uses 
what is practically the saian word for 
a horse from tiie Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia IMinor. 

1298. the Turcomans . . . dwell 

among mountains and domis wliere^ they 
find good pa.sture, ft.»r tlioir C)eeu|iath>n i,> 
cattle-keeping. Excellent horrte.>, known 
as Tnrquans," are reared in their country 
. . ."—Marco Moh, Bk. i. cli. 2. 

1678. “Four horses bought for the Com- 
pany — Mayodas. 


One young Arab at 

160 

One <)ld Turkey at 

40 

<,}ne Atcheiii at . 

20 

One of tliis country at 

20 
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Fort St. <o.ortj( i b)(sali((fi<. 0 h% idh IMarch, 
in Eotis iiiid .Eriracii-i, 3dadras, 1871. 

1782, “Wanted one or two I'anyans 
(see Tangun] rising six years old, Wanted 
also a Bay Toorkey, ur Eay 7b:.:/ Horse 
for a Buggy . . — India Feb. 9th. 

,, “To be disposed of at. Idivretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncominonlv beautiful spotted Toorkays.” 
—Id. Marcli 2. 

Tootnague, s. Fort, tutenaya. 
This word appears to haye two dilfer- 
ent applications, a. a Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
called * white copper ’ [i.e, pehAung of 
the Chinese). The finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.'^ The best 
comes from Aunnaii, and Mr. Jcnihert 
of the Gamier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace. t b. It is used in Indian 
trade in the same loose way that spelter 
is used, for either zinc or gender [peli- 
yuen, or ‘ white lead ’ of the Chinese). 

The base of the word is no doubt the 
Pers. tiitia, an oxide of zinc, hut the for- 
mation of the word is obscure. Possib,ly 


" St. Jnlien et I\ Chamyinn, Iiidustrirs An- 
ciennes et MaiUrncs de V Empire ( 'hinuis, ISUP, p. 76. 
Wells Willhiiiis says ; “ Tim 'peh-f ting argeutan, or 
white copper of the Chinese, is an alloy of copper 
40*4, zinc 26*4, nickel 31*0, and iron 2*6, and, 
occasionally a little silver ; these proportions arc 
nearly those of Gemian silYmM— Middle Kingdoinp 
ed. 1883, ii. 19. 

t Voyage iVEjqdoraimi, ii. 160. 
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tlie last syllable is merely an adjectiye 
affix, in whicli way adl’ is used in 
Persian. Or it may be miga in the 
sense of lead, which is one of the 
senses giyen by Shakespear, In one 
of the quotations below tvienague is 
confounded with calm (see Calay). 
Moocleen Sheriff gives as synonymes 
for zinc, Tam. inttanCigam, Tel. tuUU’- 
ndgam, Mahr. and Guz. tutti^ndga. 

Sir Gr. Staunton is curiously wrong 
ill supposing (as his mode of writing 
seems to imply) that tutenague is a 
Chinese word. 

1605. ‘‘ 4500 Pikals of Tintenaga (for 
Tintenaga) or Spelter.’’- — In Yalentijn, v. 
329. 

1644. “That which they export {from 
Cochin to Orissa) is pepper, altliongii it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Callayni, Tntunaga, wares of China 
and Portugal ; jewelled ornaments ; but 
much less nowadays, for the reasons already 

stated . . .” — Bocarro, MAA- 

1675, “. . . from thence with Dollars 

to China for Sugar, 5V«, Porcelane, Lac- 
eared Ware, Tuthinag, and 

Copper . . .” — Fri/er, 86. 

1679. Letter from Dacca reporting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin, or Tutenague.”--i'br^ 
^SY:. George Considtatiuns, Oct. 31, in Motes 
and Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1727. “Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Quahties because tlie Sub- 
terraneous Gp)unds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copiier, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenaque, Ham., ii. 223. 

1750. “A sort of Cash made of Toothe- 
nague is the only Currency of the Country.” 
— Some Ac. of Cochin China, by Mo\ Rohert 
Kirsop, in Dalrgmjde, i. 245. 

17S0. “At Quedah, there is a trade for 
caiin or tutenague ... to export to diffe- 
rent parts of the Indies.” — Dunn, Meio 
Directory, oth ed. 338. 

1797. “ Tu-t e-nag is, properly speaking, 

ijinc, extracted from a rich ore or calamine; 
the ore is jiowdered and mixed with char- 
coal dust, and jilaced in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 
rises in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in water.” — Stauntoids Acet. of Lord 
Macartneifs Embassy (4to ed.) ii. 540. 

Topaz, Topass, &c. s. A name 
used in tbe ITtli and 18tb centuries 
for dark-skinned or half-caste claim- 
ants of Portuguese descent, and 
Cbristiaii profession. Its application 
is generally, tliongh. not universally, to 
soldiers of tliis class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption of 
the Pers, (from Turkish) top^cM, a 
gunner. Various other etymologies 


have however been given. That given 
by Orme below (and put forward 
doubtfully by Wilson) from top% ^ ‘ a 
hat,’ has a good deal of plausibility, 
and even if the former etymology be 
the true origin, it is probable that this 
one was often in the minds of those 
using the term, as its true connotation. 
It may have some corroboration not 
only in the fact that Europeans are to 
this day often sjpoken of by the natives 
(with a shade of disi>aragemeiit) as 
Topi-walas (q.v.) or ‘ Hat-men,’ but 
also in the pride commonly taken by 
all persons claiming Eiiroj)ean blood 
in wearing a hat ; indeed Era Paolino 
tells us that this class called themselves 
gente de chapeM (see also the quotation 
below from Ovington). Possibly 
however this was merely a misrender- 
ing of top)az from the assumed etymo- 
logy. The same Fra Paolino, mth his 
usual f ertihty in error, |)ropounds in 
another passage that is a cor- 

ruption of doAhdshiya, ‘ two-tongued ’ 
(in fact is another form of dll bash, 
q.v.), viz., using Portuguese and a 
debased vernacular (pp. 50 and 144). 

The Topaz on board ship is the 
sweej)er, who is at sea frequently of 
this class. 

1602. “The 12tli ditto we saw to sea- 
w'ard another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mestigos and Tonpas.” — Van 
SpilbergeEs Voyage, p. 84 (pub. 1648). 

1673. “To the Port then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Fire- 
men. ” — Fryer. 66. 

In his glossarial Index Pry er gives “ To- 
pazes, Musketeers.” 

1680. “ It is resolved and ordered to 

entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay.” — In Wheeler, i. 121. 

1686. “ It is resolved, as soon as English 

soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
i garrison, that all Topasses be disbanded, 

' and no more entertained, since there is 
little depeiidance on them.” — In do., 159. 

1690. “A Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Ahdal 
Gknford, -wan taken by Bat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Euroi:)eans.” — 
Ovington, 411. 

1705. “ . . . Topases, qui sent des gens 
du pais qu’on ^leve et qu’on habille a la 
Francoise, lesquels ont este instruits dans 
la Religion Catholiqiie par quelques uns de 
nos Missionnaires.” — Luillicr, p. 45-46. 

1711. “ The Garrison consists of about 

250 Soldiers, at 91 Panhams, or 1/. 26*. 9d. 
per Month, and 200 Topasses, or black 
Mungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 Panhanis 
per Month.” — Lockyer, 14. 

1727. “^Some Portuguese are called To- 
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passes . . . will be served by none but 
Portuguese Priests, V)ecause they indulge 
them more and their Tillany.’’ — yl. Earn. 

1745. “ Les Portugais et les autres 

Chitholif{ueH qu'on nomine Hestices et 
Topases, egalement connue les naturels 
du Pays y vienneiit sans distinction pour 
assister aiix Piviiis inysteres.*’ — Nurhcrt^ ii. 
31. 

1747. “The officers upon coining in 
report tlieir People in general behaved 
very well, and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
against tlm Force the l^neniy had, being 
as they lielieve at least to be one thf)usancl 
Europeans, besides Topasses, Goffirees, and 
Seapoys, altogether about Two Tlujusand 
(2000).’’ — 2IS. CoimidtaiioHS at FL iSt. David, 
1st March. (In India Office. } 

1749. “()00 effective Enropcavs ivould 

not have cost more than that Crowd of use- 
less Topasses and Pams of which tlie Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com- 
posed.”-— In A Letta' to a Proprietor of the 
JEJ. I. Omparif/, p. 57. 

„ ‘ ‘ The Topasses of which the major 

Part of the Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows JTadrass knows it to be a 
black, degenerate, wretched Ilace the 
antient Pojitafurse, as proud and bigotted 
as tlieir Ancestors, lazy, idle, and \-itious 
withal, ami for the most I’art as weak and 
feeble in Pjody as base in INIiiid, not tme 
in ten possessed of any cif the necessary 
Kequisites for a K?oidier.'’ — Ib. App., p. 103. 

1756. “. . . in this plight, from half an 
hour after eleven till near t^ro in the morn- i 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on iny head ; a 
Dutch sergeant, who had taken liis seat 
ui^on my left shoulder, and a Topaz bear- 
ing on my right.” — HolwelVs Narr. of the 
Blavh Hole. 

1758. “ There is a distinction said to be 

made by you .... which, in our fipinion, 
does no way square with rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
natives, from any share of the money 
granted by the Xawab.” — Court's Letter, in 
Long, 133. 

c. 1785. “ Topasses, black foot soldiers, 

descended from Portuguese marrying na- 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats.” — CarraccioWs Clive, iv. 564. 

The same explanation is in i. 80. 

1787. . . Assuredly the mixture of 

Moormen, Eajahpoots, (^entoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene- 
ficial ^ I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descendants of Euro- 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors.” — Col. Fullartoids 
Vieio of English Interests in India, 222. j 

1789. “Topasses are the sons of Euro- . 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms.” — Miinro, Mar- 
rative, 321. 

1817. “ Topasses, or persons whom we 


may denominate Indo-rortuguoe, either 


the mixed [ m xIuch « >f iVrtnene.-o 

and Indian 

parents, or converts to me PfUtu 

giie.-u, from 

the Indian, faitli/ —J. ID, 

d. 3ii. 19. 

Tone, This word i< ust 

*d in 

quite* distinct sons*/s. 

1 distinct 

origins. 

a. 11. /5/0 A cunnnii. Thi 

:.>is Turk- 

ish fop, ado] ited into Persian 

mid lib I- 

(lustaiii. "We euniiot trace 

it further 

back. 

b. A gTore or < n’cl lai'd. an 

<1 inUpper 

India especially a mango-orc 

Imrd. 'The 

word is in univtu’sal use by tli 

1 * Mngiish. 

but is quite unknown ti> tin* 

nidites of 

Up})LT India. It is in luetT; 

unil ioppa. 

Telng. /oyb/, and must littve h* 

uncaiTh ‘d 

to Bengal bv loreignors a 

t an (x'lrly 


^ period oiEiirfqieaniruiUe. lint 
j is ciirioiish- iiii.Aakon in supposing: it 
j to bo ill cuiiiruon use In Iliiitlmtuii by 
I iiatiTCs. The word used by tlieni is 
hCtgh, 

1073. “. . . finuri-h ].lya=ant Tops of 
Plantains, <7«ieoe>. (duiaviv -.” — Erut r, 40. 

,, “The (Innitry is Suiiiiy ; yet 
plentiful in Provi>i(>n.'i ; in all places, Tops 
of Tr(>es.”- 41. 

1747. “The Topes aial M'alks of Tnrs 
in and aliout the Pound,- will ftjrnisli tia-m 
with firewood to Imm, ami Cla^y for birieks 
is alimtst everywhere.'''-- -A' pur? of a riumi'd 
of War at Fort David, in Consn, of J/uu 
bfh, MS. in India Office. 

1754. “ A multitude rtf Peojtle sot to the 
-work fiiiished in a few days an ontreiieh- 
meiit, with a stctiit mud wall, at a ]>laee 
called Facqu ire's Tope, or the grove of the 
Facquire.’* — Onne, i, 273. 

I 1799. “Upon lot Icing at the Tope as I 
came in just now, it appeared tome, that 
when you get ptjsst-ssit.n t»f the bank of the 
Kuliah, you have the Tope a,s a matter «if 
course .” — WeUintjtoR Dtsputdits, i. 23. 

1809. “. . . behind that a rich country, 

covered with rice fields and topes.'’— id. 
Valentia, i. 557. 

1814. “It is a general ipracticc when a 
X3lantation of mango trees is made, to tiig a 
well on one side of it. The vvell and tine 
tope are inarrietl, a cerenumy at which all 
the village attends, and Large sums are 
often expemlnl."— Forbes, Or. JItm. iii. 56. 

C. An ancient Buddhist inoniinient 
in the form of a solid dome. The wu >rd 
top is in locrd use in the X. \T. Punjab; 
where ancient monuments of this kind 
occur, and ap])ears to come from tln^ 
Sansk. stfqnt through the Pali or 
Prakrit thfipo.* The word 5vas first 

^ Afcoriling to Sir IT. Elliut (i. 505), Siu^xt iu 
Icelandic signifies ‘a Tower/ Wc cannot find it 
in Cleasby. 
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introduced to .Euro23ean knowledge by 
Mr. Elpbinstone in bis account of tbe 
Tope of Manikyala in tbe Ea’wul 
Pindi district. 

Tope-Miana, s. Tbe Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance De- 
partment, Tiirco - Pers. top-hhana 
‘ ^ cannon-bous(3 ” or ‘‘ cannon-depart- 
ment.” Tbe word is tbe same tbat 
appears so often in reports from Con- 
stantinople as the Tophaneh. Unless 
tbe traditions of Donna Tofaiia are 
bistorical, we are strongly disposed 
to suspect tbat Aqua T of ana may 
bave bad its name from tbis word. 

‘ ‘ Khan Powran and the rest of the 
Onirahs, with their forces, and all the King’s 
Tope conna, kept guard round the Port.” — 
{Beprence lost) 

1765. “ He and his troops knew that by : 

the treachery of the Tope Khonnah Broger 
(i.e., JDarog'ka)^ the cannon were loaded 
with powder only.” — Moliceli, Hist. Events^ 
&c., i. 96. 

Topee, s. A bat, Hind. topi. Tbis 
is sometimes referred to Port, topo^ 

^ tbe top’ (also tope^ ‘ a top-knot, and 
iopete^ a Houpee’), wbicb is probably 
Teutonic, identical -witb English and 
Dutcb ‘ top,’ L. German topp^ Erencb 
toupet^ &c. But there is also a simpler 
Hind, word top, for a helmet or bat, 
and tbe quotation from tbe Eoteiro 
Vocabulary seems to show tbat tbe 
w’ord existed in India when the Portu- 
guese first arriyed. 

With tbe usual tendency to specialize 
foreign w^ords, we find tliis w^ord be- 
come's specialized ui application to tbe 
wla bat. 

1498. In tbe vocabulary {^‘Este he a 
■Ungiiajerti de Calicut ”) we have : “ barrete 
{i.e, a cap) : tupy.” — Boteiro, 118. 

The following expression again, in the 
.same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women’s 
hair was dressed : 

„ ‘*Trazem em a moleera huuns 
topetes por sigiiall quesamChristaos.” — Ih. 
52. 

1849. “ Our good friend Sol came down 

in right earnest on the waste, and there is 
need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keep off his impor- 
tannoy."' —Erg Leaves jyom Young Eggpt, 2. 

1883. “Topee, a solar helmet.”— TF27?.s*, 
Modern Persia, 263. 

Topeewala, s. Hind, ppnvdld; 

‘ one who -wears a bat,’ generally a 
European, or one claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tually applied to the dark descendants 


of tbe Portuguese. E. Drummond 
says tbat in bis time (before 1808) 
Topeewala and Pitggrywala -were used 
in Quzerat and tbe Mabratta country 
for ‘ Europeans ’ and ‘ natives.’ 

Tbe author of tbe Persian Life of 
Eydur Naik (Or. Tr. Eund, by Miles) 
calls Eurojieans Kaldh-posh, i.e. ‘ bat- 
wearers ’ (p. 85). 

1803. “ The descendants of the Portu- 

S iese .... unfortunately their ideas of 
hristianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches.” — 
Sydney Smith, Woj'ks, 3d edi iii. 5. 

1874. “ . . . you will see that he will 

not be able to protect us. All topiwalas 
.... are brothers to each other. The 
magistrates and the judge will always 
decide in favour of their white brethren.” — 
Govinda Samdnta, ii. 211. 

Torciill, s. This word occurs only 
in Oastanheda. It is tbe Malayalam 
tirii-koyil, ‘temple.’ See i. 253, 254; 
also tbe Eng. Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in the 1st ed. of tbe 1st book 
of Oastanheda, turcoll occurs where 
pagode is found in subsequent editions. 

Toshacom^a, S. P. IT. tosJiakMna. 
Tbe repository of articles received as 
presents, or intended to be given as 
presents, attached to a government- 
: office, or great man’s establishment. 

I Tbe iosha-khdna is a special depart- 
ment attached to tbe Foreign Secre- 
tariat of tbe Government of India. 

1799. “After the capture of Seringa- 
patam, and before the country %vas given 
over to the Eaja, some brass swamies (q. v. ), 
wliich were in the toshekanah, were given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
order of Macleod and the General. The 
prize-agents require payment for them.” — 
Wellington, i. 56. 

Tostdaun, S. Military Hind, tosd-dn 
for a cartoucbe-box. Tbe word appears 
to be properly Pers. tosliadCin, ‘provi- 
sion-holder,’ a wallet. 

Toty, s. Tamil- Canarese, toU ; in 
S. India a ^ low-caste man who in 
villages receives certain allowances for 
acting as messenger, etc., for tbe 
community. 

1730. “II y a dans chaque village un 
homme de service, appelle Totti, qui est 
charg4 des impositions pubbques.” — Lettres 
Edif., xiii. 371. 

Toucan, s. Tbis name is very 
generally misapplied by Europeans to 
tbe various species of Hornbill, for- 
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inerly all styled Buceros, bnt noir 
sulxliyicled into various genera. Jerdon 
says : ‘ ‘ They (the hombiils) are, indeed, 
popularly called Toucans throughoiit 
India; and this appears to he their 
name in some of the Malayan isles ; 
the word signifying t a worker,’ from 
the noise they make.” This would 
imply that the teim, did originally 
belong to a species of hornbill, and not 
to the S. American Ehemphastes or 
godactyle, Tuhtng is really in Malay 
a ‘craftsman or artificer’; but the 
dictionaries show no application to the 
bird. 

We have here, in fact, a remax*kable 
instance of the coincidences^ which 
often justly perplex etymologists, or 
would peiplex them if it w^ere not so 
much their habit to seize on one solu- 
tion and despise the others. ISTot only 
is tiil'ainj in Malay ‘ an artificer,’ but, 
as Willoughby tells us, the Spaniards 
called the real S. American toucan 
‘ carpintero ’ from the noise he makes. 
And yet there seems no room for 
doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian name 
for a Brazilian bird. Bee the quota- 
tions, and cspeciallj^ Thevet’s, with its 
date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c.lo;']o),but he mentions only the name 
by which ‘ ‘ the Christians ” called it, — 
in Baniusio's Italian Eicuto Beccuto ; 
Bommario, in Jhimusio, hi. f. 60). 

155S.‘ “Siir la coste de la marine, la 
plus freqiiete marcliandise esfe le pliunage 
d’vn oyseau, qirils appellent en leur langiie 
Toucan, lequel descrivons sommairement 
puis quil vient a propos. Cest oyseau est 
de la grandeur d’vn pigeon. . . . An reste 
cest oyseau est nierveilleusement difforme 
et monstrueux, ayant le bee plus gros et 
])lus long quasi que le reste du corps.” — 
Lets Sinyuhmtez de la France AntaHicejue, 
aiitmnent nmivite Ameriqiie . . , Far T, 
Andre The net Natif d’Angoulesme, Paris, 
1558, f. 91. 

1048. “Tucana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
sibus : avis picae aut pahmibi magnitucline. 
, . . Rostrum habet ingeiis et nonnumquam 
pal mum longuin, extexius flavam. . . , 
Mirum est autem videri possit quomodo 
tantilla avis tain grande rostrum ferat; 
sed levissimum estT—GreorgI 3IarcgravJ 
de Lichdad^ Hist. Rerum Hatur, BvasiHae. 
Lib. V, cap. xv., in Hist, Hatur. Brasil, 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. 

See also (1599) Aldrovandus, Omitlwloff.-s 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the word is given 
toucham. 

Traga, s. The extreme form of 
dhurna (q.v.) among the Rajputs and 
connected tribes, in which the com- 


I- plainantputs himself, or some niember 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode of bringing ^^engeaiice on the 
i oppressor. 

i . The tone adopted by some persons 
; and papers at the time of the death of 
' the great Charles Coi'don. tended to 
; imply their view that his death was a 
kimfof traga intended toju-iiigymi- 
geance on those who had sacrificed 
him. 

1803. A case of traga is rocru-ded in Sir 
Jasper ISrieolFs^ Journal, at the capture of 
(lawilgaih by Sir A. "Wellesley. 8ee note 
to Weilmgton^ ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813, “Every attempt to levy an assess- 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a 
horrid mode of nmrdering theiii>eives and 
each other.” — Forbes, Or. Jlan., ii. 91. 

1819. Por an ^affecting story of Traga, 
see Ilacmurdo, in Bo. Lit. SjC. 2bx(ns.^ L 
281. 

Traiiquebar, n. p. A sea]iort^o£ 
S. India, which was in tlie possession 
of the Danes till 1807, when it was 
taken by England. It was restr>red tr> 
the Dunes in l8l4, and ]mix‘hased 
from them, along with B(;ranqHU‘e, in 
1845. The true nuniti is saiil to bo 
Taraugan-pado ‘ Bca-TV)Wii ’ < a* ‘ Wave- 
towui.’ 

1610. “The members of the t'ompany 
have petitioned me, that jiiasiiiuch as they 
do much service to (Oul in their establish- 
ment at Negajjatam, b<jth among Portu- 
guese and natives, and that there is a 
settlement of newly cr>n%-erted (duistiaus 
who are looked after by the cateehumenH 
' of the |>arish (fregueziaf of Trangabar ...” 

; — King^s Letter , in Lii-rvs das JlanrOes, p. 
:285. ^ * 

^ Travancore, n. p. The name of a 
I village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the reigning dynasty of the 
I kingdom which is knowm by the 
name has been called. The true name 
is said to be Tini-iridun-lvdu, short- 
ened to TV rii vd nkodu. 

1553. “And at the place called Tra- 
vaucor, where this Kingdom of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdtun 
taking its name from this very Travaheor, 
the king of wdiich our x»eopIe* call the Reg 
Grande^ because ho is greater in his domi- 
nion, and in the state which he keeps, than 
those other princes of Malabar ; and he is 
subject to the King of Karsinga.”— 

I. ix. 1. 

1609. “ The said Governor has written 

to me that most of the kings adjacent to 
our State, whom he advised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
spirit, with exx^ressions of f riendshix^, andwith 
promises not to admit the rebels into their 
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ports, ail but him of Travaueor, from whom 
no answer had yet come .” — King of Spctiii's 
LeUe7\ in Lvvros das Afonroes, p. 257. 

Tribeny, n. p. Skt. Tri-vem, ‘three- 
fold braid ’ ; a name which properly 
belongs to Prayaga (Allahabad), whei'e 
the three holy riyers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvati are 
considered to unite. But local x-e- 
qiiirements have instituted another' 
Tribeni in the Ganges Delta, by 
bestowing the names of Jumna and 
Sarasyati on two streams connected 
with the Hugh. The Bengal Tribeni 
giyes name to a yillage, which is a 
place of great sanctity, and to which the 
melas or religious fairs attract many 
%dsitors. 

1082. “ . . . if I refused to stay there 

he would certainly stop me again at Trip- 
pany some miles further up the Biver.” — 
Jffedges, MS. Journal., Oct. 14. 

1705. “ . . . pendant la Lune de Mars 

. . . il arrive la Pete de Tripigny, chst un 
Dieu enferme dans une nianiere de petite 
Mosquee, qui est daijts le milieu dune tres- 
grande pleiiie . . . au bord dii Gauge.” — 
LmUier, 89. 

TricMes or Tritchies, s. The 
familiar name of the cheroots made at 
Trichinopoly ; long, and rudely made, 
with a straw inserted at the end for 
the mouth. They am (or were) cheaii 
and coarse, but "much liked by those 
used to them. Mr. C. P. Browm, re- 
ferring to his etyiiiGlogy of TrieM- 
nopoly under the succeeding article, 
deriyes the w'ord cheroot from the form 
of the name wliich he assigns. But 
this, like his etymology of the place- ! 
name, is entirely wrong (see under i 
cheroot) » Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 

1876. “ Between whiles we smoked, 

generally Manillas, now supplanted by foul 
Dindiguls and_ fetid Trichies.”— Bwrto??., 
Sind Ilcvisitedf i. 7. 

Trichinopoly, n, p. A district and 
once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and proper form has 
been the sulqect of much difference. 
Mr. C. P. Brown giyos the true name 
as Chirnta-jxdli, ‘Little-Town.’ But 
this may safely bo rejected as mere 
guess, inconsistent with facts. The 
earliest occurrence of the name on 
an inscription is (about 1520) as 
Tmi-^sAfla-palJi, apparently ‘ lioly- 
rock-town.’ In tbe TevCiram the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 


of BirapalU, Some derive it from 
Tri-sira-puram, ‘ Three-head-town,’ 
with allusion to a ‘ three -headed ’ 
demon. 

1677. “ Tritchenapali.”— A. Bassing, in 
Valentijn, y. (Ceylon), 300. 

17 41. ‘ ‘ The Maratas concluded the cam- 
paign by putting this whole Peninsula 
under contribution^ as far as C, Cumerim, 

. attacking, conquering, and retaining the 
city of Tiruxerapali, capital of Madura, 
and taking prisoner the Nabab who go- 
verned it.” — Report of the Port. Vicerog, in 
Bosquejo das PossessOes^ &c., Docuimntos, iii. 
p. 19 (1853). 

1761. “ After the battle Mahommed 

All Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to 
TrucMnapolli, a place of great strength.” — 
Complete Mist, of the War in India, 1761, 

p. 3. 

Trincomalee, n. p. A well-known 
harbour on the IST.E. coast of Ceylon. 
The proper name is doubtful. It is 
alleged to be Tiriih'ko-ndtlia^malai, 
or Parahga-7nalai. The last (‘Sea- 
Hill’) seems conceived to fit our 
modern jpronunciation, but not the 
older foims. It is perhaps Tri-hona- 
malai, ior ‘ Three-j)eak-Hill.’ There 
is a shrine of Siva on the hill, called 
Trihone hvara. 

1553. “And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, above Baticaloii, there is 
the _ kingdom of Triquinamale. 

II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. “This Prince having departed, 
made .sail, and was driven by the winds 
I nnkno^ving whither he went. In a few 
j days he came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Oeilon), where he made' the 
land at a haven called Preatui'e, between 
Triquillimale and the i:)oint of Jafanapa- 
tam,.”— Cowfe, V. i, 5. 

1672. “ Trinquenemaie hath a sur- 

passingly fine harbour, as may be seen from 
the draught thereof, yea one of the best 
and largest in all Ceylon, and better shel- 
tered from the winds 'than the harbours of 
Belligamme, Gale, or Colombo.”— 

413. 

167 5. ‘ ‘ The Cinghalese themselves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanassery . . . came to 
land near the Hill of Tricoemnale with 
1800 or 2000 men . . — Rghlof ran Coens, 

in ValentiJji {Ceylon), 210. 

1685. “ Triquinimale . . . J—Ribeyro, 
Fr. Tr., 6. 

1726. ‘ ‘ Trinkenemale, properly Tricoen- 
male” (i.e. TrikunmaU), — Valentijn (Cey- 
lon), 19. 

„ “Trinkemale . . P—Ibid. 103. 

1727. . that vigilant Dutchman 
was soon after them with his Fleet, and 
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forced them to fight disadvantageously in 
Tranlcamalaya Bay, wherein the Brench 
lost one half of their Fleet, being either 
sunk or burnt,” — ,.4. JIam., i. 343. 

1761. “We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Ceylone {which is one of the finest, if not 
y« best and most capacious Harbours in y® 
World) the first of November, and em- 
ployed that and |;>ai’t of the ensuing Month 
in preparing our Ships for y® next Cam- 
paign.” — MS. ‘Letter of James Memiell^ 
Jany. 31st. 

Tripang, s. The sea-sing {Ilolo- 
iliiiria). This is the Malay name. 
See Swallow, and Beehe-de-mer. 


Was what they felt nm.st of all, the ]uni- 
' cipal Mctors collected bjgcther and went to 
the king <lL‘siring him earnestly to ]jrovi<le 
a guard ftjr the pools of Turumhaqiie, 
which were at the liead of ^the island, lest 
the Portuguese^ should obtain ]>osse,<s!oii of 
them . . . /■ — iSuinutht. , 

E. T. ]>y Bm'K i- 17:>. 

1610. “The ishi!id lias lio fredi water 
. . , only in Torunpaque, whiclj. is a pieci? 
of white salt day, at the extremity of the 
f island, there is a wtll id fresh vrater, •!' 
which tlje Jving and the W'azir take advan- 
tage, to water the gardens whieh tliey have 
there, and winch pro«hice ])erfeetly every- 
thing that is ])lanted." — 7\ i.f> It^K «h: 

(os Itif/es {.if Marvi tn, 115. 


Triplicane, n. p. A suburb of 
Fort kSI. George; the part where the 
palace of the “ Nabob of the Carnatic ” 
is. It has been explained, questionably, 
as Tiru - valli - I'edi, ^ ‘ sacred - creeper - 
tank.'* Seshagiri Sastri gives it as 
‘ sacred-lil}'- (Nymphaea 

rubea) tank.’ 

1674. ‘ ‘ There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this jdace in the best man- 
ner we can, our enemies at sea and land 
being within less than musket shot, and 
better fortified in their camp at Trivelicane 
than W’e are here .” — Fort St. Geoiyc Ookshs. 
2nd Feb. In Ff/tes and Extracts, IMadras, 
1871, No. I. p. 28. 

1679. “The Didwan(?i5/ira/d from CVm- I 
jeveram, who x)retends to have come from | 
Court, having sent word from Treplicane i 
that unless the Governor w’ould come to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
Phyrmaund he wmild carry it back to 
Court again, answer is returned that it 
hath not been acciistomary for the Govern- 
ours to go out to receive a bare Phyrmaund 
e-xcept there come therewith a Serpow (see 
Seerpaw) or a Tasheriff ” (see Tashreef). — 
Do., do., 2nd Dec. in Ffotes and Extracts, 
1873, No. III. p. 40. 

Trivandrum, n. p. The modern 
capital of the state now known as 
Travaucore (q.v.). Proj^erly 
(v)anantd-pura7n, ‘ Sacred Yi.shnii- 
Towiid 


Tlicka, s. IliiitL fdhl, P)cmg, fd/.d. 

I This is the word coimnonly used uiuoiig 
Bengalis for ‘a riq^eed But in other 
I parts of India it ,br ut least tahcT is used 
differently : as for aggregates of 4, or 
of 2 pice, c.//. (pdiich taka five 

fahl of pice, generally in X. M”. P. ~ 
20 l^icQ). It is most prn]>;ibly a form 
of tanga (q.v.) and of 8kr. hoika, " a 
stamped coin.‘ 

1874. 

. How much did my father pay 

for her V ’ 

“ ‘ Ho imid only ten takas.* 

“ I may state here that the w<a’d rajayif, 
or as it is ctnnniuuly written rupee ur ruyu 
is unknow'ii to* the jjoasantry of 3*h*ngal, 
at least to Bengali JHIindu_ peasants p the 
■word they invariably use is taka .” — Gfointia 
Sa manta, i. 200. 

Tnekavee, s. Money advanced to 
a ryot by liis superior to enable him 
to carry on liis cultivation, and re- 
coverable vith his cpiota of revenue. 
It is Ar. H. iahlvl, from Ar. harl, 
‘ strength,’ thus iiterally ' a reinforce- 
ment.’ 

Tnckeed, S. An official reminder. 
Ai'. Hind, ifilad, emphasis, injunction, 
and verb idl'hl Jccernd, to enjoin strin- 
gently, to insist. 


Trmnpak, n. p. This is the name 
by which the site of the native subiub 
of the city of Ormuz on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shown by Lt. Stiffic’s ac- 
count of that island (see Geogr. Magazine, 
i. 13) to have been TurmiAdgh, ‘Garden 
of Turun,’ and it was properly the 
palace of the old Kings, of whom more 
than one hore the name of (Tiirm or 
Turdn Shah), 

1507. “ When the people of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from 
no direction could water be brought, which 


^ 1862. “ I can hardly describe to you my 

life— WTirk all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals ami sessitm cases, aiid a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensi\'e 
remarks .... these take, away all the 
enjoyment of doing one’s duty, and make 
wmrk a slavery.”— -Letter from Qd, J. E. 
Becker, in (unpublished) Memoir, i>. 28. 

Tulwaur, sv Hind, tnhmr and 
tarwdr, ‘ a sabre. ’ Williams gives Bkt . 
taravdri and tarahCiUka, 

^ 1853. “ The old native officer who car- 

ried the royal colour of the regiments %vas 
cut down by the blow of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
Oa/cfield, ii. 78. 
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Tumaslia, s. An entertainment, a 
spectacle (in tiie Erencb. sense), a popu- 
lar excitement. It is Arab, tajndshi, 
‘going about to look afc anytking 
entertaining.’ Tbe word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler^ below). 

1610. “Heere are also the mines of 
Manichmul {qu. Kamcbaiid’s ?) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying that he took flesh 
vpon him to see the Tamasha of the World.*’ 
— Finch, in Purchas, i. 436. 

1631. “ Hie quoqiie meridiem i)rospicit, 

ut spectet Thamasham id est pugnas Ele- 
phaiitum Leonum Buffalorum et aliarum 

ferariim ” — De Lact, Pe Inijoerio 

Magni Mogolis, 127. 

1673. . We were discovered by 

some that told onr Banyan . . , that two 
Englishmen %vere come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight . , — Fryer, 159. 

1705. ‘ ‘ Tamachars. Ce sont des rejouis- 
sances que les Gen tils font en Thonneur de 
quelqu’iines de leurs divinitez.” — LuiUier, 
Tab, des Matieres. 

1840. ‘ ‘ Eimj eet ^ replied, ‘ Don’t go yet ; 

I am going myself in a few days, and then 
we will have biirra tomacha!’” — Osborne, 
Court and Gamp of Rimjcet Singh, 120-121. 

1876. “If yon told them that yon did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomasha, or amusement, they 
were always ready to explain and show yon 
everything yon wished to see.” — SchuyieSs 
Turkistmh i. 176. 

Tiimlet, s. Domestic Hind, tamlat, 
being a corruption of tumbler. 

Tumlook, n. p. A town, and 
an('iently a sea-port and seat of Bud- 
dhist learning on the west of the 
Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tammlipti ov -Upta, It occurs 
in the Mahabharat and many other 
Sanskrit works. “In the Dasa 
JKumara and Vrihat Katha, collections 
of tales written in the 9th and 12th 
centuries, it is always mentioned as 
the great port of Bengal, and the seat 
of an actiye and Nourishing commerce 
with the countries and islands of the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean.” 
(Prof. H. li. Wtkon, in /. E. As* Boc. 
Y. 13d). 

c. 150. 

, Kat TTpbs auT^ Tw iroTau<^ {Fdyyj}) iroAets* 

TlakiiJ.g69pa ^aarCXsiop 
Ta^iaA 

Ftolem fs Tables, Bk. vii. i. 73. 

c. 410. “Erom this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 yCjaiws, we arrive at 

For this quotation I am indehted to a com- 
munication from Mr. Archibald Constable of the 
Uiidh and Hohilkund Eailway.— -Y. 


the Kingdom of Tamralipti. Here it is 
the river (Ganges) empties itself into the 
sea. Eah Hian remained here for two 
years, writing out copies of the Sacred 
Books . . . He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel . . F — Beal, 
Travels of Fah Hian, &c. (1869), pp. 147- 
148. 

1726. “Tamboli and Banzia are two 
Portuguese villages, where they have their 
churches, and salt business.” — Valentijn, v. 
159. 


dog-cart. We do 


Tumtnm, s. 
not know the origin, 

1866. “We had only 3 coss to go, and 
we should have met a pair of tumtums 
which would have taken us on.” — The Dawk 
Bimgalovj, 384. 

Tiinca, Trnicaw, &c., s. Pers. Hind. 
ta/iihlvwdli, pron. tanhhd. Properly an 
assignment on the reyenue of a par- 
ticular locality in favour of an indiAU- 
dual; but in its most ordinary modern 
nse it is merely a word for the wages 
of a monthly servant. 

For a full account of special older 
uses of the word see Wilson. In the 
second quotation the use is obscure ; 
perhaps it means the villages on which 
assignments had been granted. 

1758. “Boydoolub . . . has taken the 
discharge of the tuncaws and the arrears of 
the Nabob’s army uj^on himself.” — Orme, 
hi. 

^ 1760. “ You have been under the neces- 

sity of writing to Mr. Howell (who was 
sent to collect in the tuncars . . . The low 
men that are employed in the tuncars are 
not to be depended on.” — The Ffawah to 
the Brest, and Council of Ft. Wm., in Dong, 
233. 

1778. “ These rescripts are called tun- 
caws, and entitle the holder to receive to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
revenues come in.”— Or?w<?, ii. 276. 

Tura, s. Or. Tui’k. tfira. This word 
is used in the Autobiography of Baber, 
and in other Mahommedan military 
naiTatives of the 16th century. It is 
admitted by the translators of Baber 
that it is rendered by them quite con- 
Jecturally, and we cannot but think 
that thejr have missed the truth. The 
explanation of iur which they quote 
from Meninski is I'eticidatmf'' and 
combining this with the manner in 
which the quotations show these ttira 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the meaning which best 
suits is ‘ a gabion.’ 

Sir H. Elliot, in referring to the first 
passage from Baber, adopts the reading 
tfibra, and says, “ TAbras are nose- 
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bags, but . . . BadMni makes the 
meaning plain, by sajhng they were 
filled loith earth {lWkJi~i-Badccm% t 
130) . . . The sacks ^ used by Sher 
Shah as temporaiy fortifications on 
his march towards Eajphtana were 
iubrcw {Elliot, vi. 469). It is erideiit 
however that Baber's ttras were no 
tobras (<l.v.)> whilst a reference to the 
passage {Elliot^ iv. 405) regarding Sher 
Shah shows that the use of bags filled 
with sand on that occasion was re- 
garded as a new contrivance. The 
tuhra of Badadni may therefore pro- 
bably be a misreading; whilst the use 
of gabions implies necessarily that 
they would be filled with earth. 

1526, {At the Battle of Panipat) “I 
directed that, according to the custom of 
Rhm, the gun-carriages should be con- 
nected together with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
cari'iages were 0 or 7 turas (or breastworks). 
The matchlock men stood behind these 
guns and turas, and discharged their match- 
locks ... It Avas settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
of our ilaiiks by its buildings and hoiuses, 
while we might fortify our front by turas 
. . . — Baber, p. 304. 

1528. (At the siege of Chaiiderx) *‘over- 
.seers and pioneers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All tlie men of the army were 
directed to ])repare turas and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the turas which are 
used in attacking forts . . .^^—IbkL, p. 376. 

The editor’s note at the former puvssage 
is: “The meaning (viz. ‘breastwork’) as- 
signed to Tura here, and in several other 
places, is merely conjectural, founded on 
Petis de la Croix’s explanation, and^ on the 
meaning given by Meninsld to Tur, viz. 
reticulatm. The Turas may have been 
formed by the branches of trees, interwoven 
like basket-work ... or they may have 
been covered defences from arrows^ and 
missiles . . . Again : “ These Turas, 
so often mentioned, appear to have been a 
sort of testiido, under cover of which the as- 
sailants advanced, and sometimes breached 
the wall . . 

Turaka, n. p. Tins word is applied 
both in Mahratti and in Telugu to the 
Mahommedans {Turks)* Like this is 
Tar Ilk w'hieh the Binmese now apply 
to the Chinese. See Tarouk. 

Turban, s. Some have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the Pers. liind. sir hand * 
( ‘ head- wrap ’ ) . This is however quite 
inconsistent with the history of the 


^ 1727. “ I 't)ought a few seerdwids and mnmes 
there, (at Cuttack), to knowUie difference, of the 
Prices.’'—^. Hamilton, i. S94. 


word. Wedgwood’s suggestifoi that 
the word may be derived from Er. 
turbin, ‘ a whelk,’ is eciiitilly to be re- 
jected., It is really a eurruptioii of 
one w.hich, though it seems to be out 
of use in modern Turkish, v'as e'^udently 
used by the Turks when Eui'(-v]>e first 
became familiar witli the Ottomans 
and their ways. This is sc4 forth in 
the quotation below ironi Zedler's 
Lexicon, which is eoiTo]-,« ..rated by 
those from Kycaiit and from Oallancl, 
&c. The proper wuril was apparently 
dulhand* Some modern Persian dic- 
tionaries give the only iiieaning of this 
as ‘ a sash.’ But Meiiinsky explains 
it as ‘ a cloth of fine white muslin ; 
a wrapper foi- the head ' ; and Yiillers 
also gives it this meaning, as well as 
that of a ‘ sash or belt.’* In doing so 
he quotes Shakespear’s diet., and 
marks the use as ‘ Hindu^tani-Persian,’ 
But a merely Hiiidustani use of a' 
Persian word could ."carcely have be- 
come habitual in Tmkey in the lotli 
and 16th centuries. The use of dulla.,ttl 
for a turban was ]>ro])al)ly genuine 
Persian, adopted ])y the Turks. Its 
etymology is apjjarontiy frtnn Arab, 
did, ‘ 'coirere,^ atlmitting of ap]dieati(m 
to either a^ girdle or a la ‘ad-wrap. Prom 
the Turks it passed in tlm forms f/'a//- 
pemt^ Tolllhan, TiiHjitut, A'C., mt(.» 
European languages. And -wo believe 
that the fiower tidiff also has its name 
from its resemblance to the old 
Ottoman turban. f 

1487. . . . tele bonilsagiiie ussai die 

loro chiamano turbaiiti; tele a^^sai colia 
salda, che lor chiamano sexe (sash) . . — 

Letter on presents from the Sultan to L. 
de’ Medici, in Itoscoe^s Loreiiso, ed. 1825, li. 
371-2. ■ 

c. 1400. “Estradiots soiit gens cumme 
Genetaires: vestuz, a jiied et a dieval, 
comme les Tuius, .saiif ia teste, oh ils ne 
portent ceste toiile qu’ilz appellent tolliban, 
et sont diirs gens, et cunciient dehors tout 
Tan et leurs chevaulx.”— PA. de Comiaioter, 
Liv. VIII., ch. viii., cd. l.>ui:)ont (hS43!, ii. 
456.':.. 

Thus given in I)anett\s translation 
(1595) : 

“These Estradiols arc soldiers like to 
the Turkes lanizaries, and attired ]>oth on 
foote and on horsebacke like to the Tiuics, 
save that they weare not vpon their head 
such a great roule of liniien as the Turkes 
do called [y/cj Tolliban.^—p. 325. 

The Pers, parfaht ivS aUvuy.s used tcira ‘wuisl- 
helt ’ ill India, but in Persia ulsu for a turban. 

t Busbecq (1554) says: ingens ubkine 

floram coida offerebatur, Xarcissuruni, Hyaein- 
thormn, et eoruui quos Tnu'.ae Tuiipan voeant.” 
— Epist U, Ekevir ed. p. 47. 
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1586-8. . . the King’s Secretarie, 

ivho had upon his head a peece of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Tnrkes Tuliban. ” 
—Voyciqe of Master Thomas Candish, in 
ffakl, iv. 33. 

c. 1610. . . nn gros turhan blanc a 

la Tnrque.” — Pyrard de Laval, L 98. 

1611. Cotgrave’s French Diet, has : 

“ Toiiban : m. A Turbant or Turkish 
hat. 

“ Tolopan, as Turbant. 

‘^Turban: rn. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle ; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, to- 
wards the top,” 

1615. “ . . . se nn Cristiano fosse trovato 

con turbante bianco in capo, sarebbe 
percib costretto o a rinegare o a morire. 
Questo turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di 
varie forme.” — P. della Valle, i. 96. 

„ “ The Sultan of Socotora . . . his 

clothes are Surat Stuffes, after the Arabs 
maimer ... a very good Turbant, but bare 
footed.” — Sir T, Eoe. 

„ “Their Attire is after the Turkish 
fashion, Turbants only excepted, insteed 
whereof they have a kind of Capp, rowled 
about with a black Turbant.” — JDe J/on- 
fart, 5. 

1619. “ Kel giorno della qual festa tutti 

Persiani pih spensierati, e fin gli uomini 
grandi, e il inedesinio li*, si vestono in 
abito succinto all uso di JSIazanderan ; ^ e 
con certi berrettini, non trop [)0 buuiii, in 
testa, perchb i turbanti si giiasterebbono 
c sarebbero di troppo imx:)accio . . . — 

P. della Valle, ii. 31. 

1630. “ Some indeed have sashes of 

silke and gold, tulipanted about their 
heads . , T Herbert, p. 128. 

„ “ His way was made by 30 gallant 

young gentlemen vested in crimson saten ; 
their Tulipants were of silk and silver 
wi'eath’d about with cheynes of gold, ” — Ib. 
p. 139. 

1672. “ On the head they wear great 
Tulbands [Tidbande) which they touch 
■with the hand when they say salarii to any 
one.” — Bahlaeus {Govm. version), 33. 

„ “Trois Tulbangis venoient de 
front apres hiy, et ils portoient chascun un 
beau tulban ome et enrichy d’aigrettes.” — 
Journal TAut. Gallaud, L i39. 

1673. “ The mixture r>f Castes or Tribes 
■of all India are distinguished by the diffe- 
rent Modes of binding their Turbats.” — 
Fryer, 115. 

1674. “El Tanadar de un golpo corto 
las repetidas bueltas del turbante a un 
Turco, y la cabe(‘a asta la mitad, de que 
cayb muerte.” — Faria y Soma, Asia Port, 
ii. 179-180. 

,, “Turbant, a Turkish hat,”&c.-— 
Glossograpkia, or a Dictioncu'y iiitciprttmy 
the Hard IFords of whatsoever language, 
now used in our refined English Tongue, 
etc,, the 4th ed., ly T. K, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. In the Bavoy, 107 4. 




1676. “ J/atometZ returning into 

Persia out of India . . . presented Cha-Sefi 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big- 
ness of an Austrxch-egg .... there was 
^ taken out of it a Turbant that had 60 cubits 
of calicut in length to make it, the cloath 
being so fine that you could hardly feel it. ” 
— Tavernier, E. T., p. 127. 

1687. In a detail of the high officers of 
the Sultan’s Court we find : 

“5. The Tuibentar Aga, he that makes 
up his Turbant.” 

A little below another personage (appa- 
rently) is called Tulban-oy/da?xf (‘The 
Turban Page ’) — Bicaut, Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 14. 

1711. “Their common Dress is a piece 
of blew Callico, wrap’d in a Pole round 
their Heads for a Turbat.” — Fryer, 57. 

1745. “The Turks hold the Sultan’s 
Turban in honour to such a degree that 
they hardly dai-e touch it . . . but he him- 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whose special duty it is to 
adjust his Turban, or head-tire, and who is 
thence called Tuibentar or Dulbentar Aga, 
or Bulbendar Aga, also called by some 
Dulbend Oghani {Ogklani), or Page of the 
Turban.” — Zcdler, Universal Lexicon, s. v. 

c. 1760. “They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with sword 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cab ay or vest, and long 
drawers.”— i. 39. 

1843. “The mutiny of Vellore was 
caused by a slight shown to the Mahomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis- 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worship.” — Alacaiday, 
Speech on Gates of Sonina uth. 

Turkey, s. This fowl is called in 
Hindustani peiTi, totj j^ossibly an in- 
dication that it came to India, perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper kiiowm as Chili did. In 
Tamil the bird is called vdn-hdri, ‘ great 
^ fowl.’ Our Eiu'opeaii names of it in- 
Tolye a comi)lication of mistakes and 
confusions. We name it as if it came 
from the Leyant. But the, name 
turkey would appear to have been 
originally aj^plied to another of the 
Pavonidae, the guinea-fowl, Meleugris 
i of the ancients. Miiisheu’s explana- 
! tions (cxiiotcd below), show strange 
confusions between the two birds. The 
French Coq Tlnde or Dindon points 
only ambiguously to India, but the 
German (Jalecutische Hahn and the 
Dutch Kalkoen (from Calicut) are spe- 
cific in error as indicating the origin 
i of the turkey in the East. This 
misnomer may have arisen from the 
nearly simultaneous discovery of 
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America and of tlie Cape route to 
Calient, by Spain and Portugal re- 
spectiyely/ It may also have been 
connected ydtb tbe fact tliat Malabar 
})rodace(l domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinaiu’ size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
makes quaint mention."^' Zedier’s 
great German Lexicon of Universal 
Knowledge, a work published as late 
as 174o, says that these birds (turkeys) 
were called Calecitiische and Indische 
because they were first brought by the 
Portuguese from the Malabar coast. 
I)r. Caldwell cites a curious disproof of 
the antiquity of certain Tamil verps 
from their containing a simile of which 
the turkey forms the subject. ^ And 
native scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachronism, have boldh’ main- 
tained that the turkey had always been 
found in India [Dm vidian Grammar, 
2nd od. p. 137). Padre Paolino was 
apparently of the same opinion, for 
whilst explaining that the ohnnology 
of Calicut is i’astlo of the Fowls, 
he asserts that Tinkeys [ihdil d' India) 
came originally from India ; being 
herein, as he often is, positive aiul 
wrong. In KUo w’O findW. Edwards, 
the E. I. Company’s agent at Ajmir, 
writing to send the Mogul ‘'three or 
four Turkey cocks and hens, for he 
hath three cocks but no hens” (Colonial 
Paper, E. i. c. 388). Here however 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl may possibly 
arise. 

In Egypt the bird is called Bih- 
Riinu, ‘ fowl of Pam ’ (he. of Turkey), 
probably a rendering of the English 
term. 

c. 1550. “ One is a species of peacock 

that has ]:>een brought to Europe, and com- 
monly called the Indian fowl .” — iriroJaim 
Benzonu p. 148. 

1C27. “ CnrhiT Codec, or codec of India, 
avis itci dicta, qnod ex xA.frica, ct rt noimlU 
rolunt alii, cx India t'el Arabia ad nos allata 
sit B. Inbh’cljc hitcir. T, bint, 

(riilrtuithcb Inni. .h H. Pavon de las Ihdias. 
(4. Foulle" dTnde. H. 2. Gallei>auo. Tj. 
Gallo-pauo, quod de vtriusque natura videtnr 
participare . . . am Kuinidieae, dNumidia, 
Meleagris .... a ficAas,!. niger, and aypos, 
ager, quod in jEthiopia praecipuh inveni- 
untur. 

“A burble, or Ginnie Henne . . . . 


* “ The Hrst time in my life that I saw a China 
cf'ck was in the city of Kaulain, I had at lii'st 
taken it for an ostrich, and I was looking at it with 
great wonder, when the owner said to me, ‘ Pooh 1 
there are cocks in China much bigger than that I ’ 
and when I gut there I found he had said no more 
than the truth.*'— J. B.^ vol. iv. p. 257. 


! I. CalUnn d' India, H. <4aliiia Morisca. 

! G. Poulle triinh*. Penelupe. Aui» 
Phurtuntis, .... 

i ^ m *• * # 

i “A (‘Vinnh codec or hen : f.r Ciinnea, rcfftme 

Indica .... rnde fufra/jt pdas (^d aJias 
I repiotics transpartafi. vi. (inrlut-cochf or 
■ brn ."’ — Minshids Cnitie into Tamjnes (2d 

edition). 

1623. ‘‘33. Galliis Indicus, ant Xarciciis 

(quern voeaiith 'j-allinaet.-i aevum paruiu 
. superat: iracunslus ale-, et carnihus valde 
albis.” — JJaron. Vifiv d in 

Mniitague's ed., x. 140. 

I 1750-52. “Some Gfumians call the tnr- 
, keys Calcutta Iwns; for thih rea-on I lookeil 
about for them here, and to be-^t ui my 
remembrance I was told they were furcdgii.*” 
— Ohf Tn'cvn. liHl--20b. 

IVe do not kntiw ^rhether tlie mistake of 
Cfdf'utta fttr Cal did belor.es t'.t the ttriginal 
author or to the translator — I'trobubly to 
the pi'overbial tradib>rt\ 

Tiirnee. or Tiiniiee, An English 
supercargo. .Sea-IIiod. and jirobably 
; a curnipLion of attornrij, {Rodnide,) 

, . Tiirpaul, Sea-Hind. A tarpaulim 

' [Ibid,) 

j ^ Tussali, Tiisser.^ s. A kind of 
i inferior silk, the tissue*s of which arc 
j now comiiionly au]>nrted into England. 

; Anglo-Iiidi-aiis. genertilly rc'gard tin? 

I termination of this woi‘d in r a.s a 
! vulgarism, like the use of sdar for 
sol ah (q.v.); but it is in fact correct. 
For though written in Milburn (1813) 
iusha, and fiisseh (ii. 158, 244), we find 
it in the A7n-i-Akhai‘2 as tassar, and 
in Dr. Buchanan as tasar. 

The term is supposed to bo adopted 
from Sansk. iasara, frasai'a, Hind. 
fasar, 'a shuttle’; perhaps from the 
form of the cocoon I' The moth wdiose- 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified "with Antlttauna jmphia, but 
Capt. Hutton has shown that there 
arc .several species known as iasar 
w’orms. These are found almost 
throughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But tbe chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
wholly or partly of tmar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpiir on the Ganges. 

The first mention of tasar in English 
reports is said to be that b}’ Michael 
Atldnson of Jangipiir, as cited below 
in the Linnfeaii Transactions of 1804 
by Dr. Eoxburgh(sce Official Report on 
Stricidinre in India, by J. Geoyhegan, 
Calcutta, 1872). 

c, 1590. “Tassar, per piece ... | to 2' 
Eupees.” — Am, i. 94. 
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1726. “ Tessersse , . V H ells long and 
2 els broad . . . ^’—Valentijn, v. 178. 

1796. . . . I send yon herewith for 

Dr. Roxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tnsseh 
silk ... . There are none of the Palma 
Christi species of Tusseh to be had here . . 

I have heard that there is another variation 
of the Tusseh silkworm in the hills near 
Bauglipoor. ^’—Letter of Jf. AtJcinsonf as 
above, in Linn. Frans., 1804, p. 41. 

1802.. “They (the insects) are found in 
such abundance over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces as to have 
afforded to the natives, from time imme- 
morial, an abundant supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-colom-ed silk, com- 
monly called Tusseh silk, which is woven 
into a cloth called Tusseh doofJiies, much 
worn by Bramins and other sects of Hin- 
doos,” — Roxburgh, Ibid., 34. 

c. 1809. “The chief use to which the 
tree {Terminalia elata, or Asm) is however 
applied, is to rear the Tasar silk,” — F. 
Buchanan^s Bhagulpoor (in Montgomery 
MaHbn, ii. 137 seqq.). 

1876. “ The work of the Tussur silk- 

weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business with them. ” 
Rev., 14 Oct., p. 468. 

Tuticorin, n. p. A sea-port of 
TinBeyelly, and long the seat of pearl- 
fishery, in Tamil Tuttiilikudi. Accord- 
ing to Era Faolino the name is Tutu- 
kodi, t a place where nets are washed,’ 
hut he is not to bo trusted. Another 
etymology alleged is from turn, ‘ a 
hush.’ But see Bp. Caldwell below. 

1544. “ At this time the King of Cape ^ 
Comorin, who calls himself the Great King” 
(see under Travancore), “went to war "with 
a neighbour of his who was king of the 
places beyond the Gape, called Manapd and 
Totucury, inhabited by the Christians that 
were made there by Miguel Vaz, Vicar 
General of India at the time.” — Correa, iv. 
403. 

1610. “And the said Captain and 
Auditor shall go into residence every three 
years, and to him shall pertain all the 
temporal government, without any inter- 
meddling therein of the members of the 
Company . , . nor shall the said members 
{yrligiosos) compel any of the Christians to 
remain in the island unless it is their 
voluntary choice to do so, and such as wish 
it may live at Tuttucorim.” — King's Letter, 
in L. das Monroes, 386. 

1644. “ The other direction in which the 

residents of Cochirn usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutbeorim, on the 
Fishery Coast {Costa da I*escana), which 
gets that name from the pearl which is fished 
there. ” — Boca rro, MS. 

1672. “The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tutecoryn and at (-lailjoat- 
nam . . . The Tutecoriuish and Manaarish 
pearls are not so good as those of Persia 
and Orinus, because they are not so free 


from water or so white.”— (Germ, 
ed.), 145. 

1673. . . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 

Town in time of Yore.” — Fryer, 49. 

1727, “ Tutecareen has a good safe har- 
bour . . , This colony superintends a Pearl- 
Fishery .... which brings the Dutch 
Company 2O,000L. yearly Tribute.” — A.! 
Mam., i. 334. 

1881. “The final in Tuticoriu was 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochchi Into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comorin. The meaning of the name 
Tuttiikhudi is said to be ‘the town where 
the wells get filled up ’ ; from ttittn (properly 
turttu), ‘to fill up a well,’ and kwli, ‘a 
place of habitation, a town.’ This deriva- 
tion, whether the true one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate . . 

Bp, Caldwell, Hist, of TiiinereUy, 75. 

Tyconna, Tyekana, s. A room in 
the basement or cellarage, or dug in 
the ground, in which it has in some 
parts of India been an occasional 
practice to pass the hottest part of the 
day during the hottest season of the 
year. Pers. tah-hlidna, ‘nether-house,’ 
i.e. ‘ subterranean aj)artment.’ 

1663. “ . . . in these hot Countries, to 

entitle an House to the name of Good and 
Fair it is required it slmuld be ... . 
furnish’d also with good Cellars with great 
Flaps to stir the Air, for reposing in the 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of the Clock, 
when the Air of these Cellars begins to 
be hot and stuffing . . — Bernier, E, T., 

79. 

1842. “The heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendous, lOo” to HO"* 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 
khanas. Broadfoot dates a letter ‘ from my 
den six feet under ground.’” — Simons and 
Sunshine of a Soldier's Life (by Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie), 

TuxaU, Taksaul, s. The Mint. 
Hind, takscil, from Bansk. tahkamld, 
‘coin-hall.’ 

Typhoon, s. A tornado or cyclone- 
wind; a sudden-storm, a ‘norwester’ 
(q.T. ). Sir J ohn Barrow (seg Autobiog. 
57) ridicules “learned antiquarians” 
for fancying that the Chinese took 
typhoon from |he Egyptian Typhon, 
tlxe word being, according to him, 
simply the Chinese syllables, ta -fv.mj — 
‘Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic language 
like the Chinese (as we have remarked 
elsewhere) you may construct a plau- 
sible etymology, to meet the require- 
ments of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And 
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as tliere is no evidence that the 
word is in Chinese use at all, it 
would perhaps he as fair a sugges- 
tion to derive it from the English 
'■OoiKjli hmP Mr. Giles, who seems 
to tliink that the balance of evidence 
is in tavour of this (Barrow’s) etymo- 
logy, admits a serious objection to be j 
that the Chinese have special names j 
for the typhoon, and rarel}^ if ever, | 
speak of it vaguely as a ‘ great wind.’ 
The fact is that very few words of the 
class used by seafaring and trading 
people, even w'heii they refer to 
Chinese objects, are direct^ taken 
from the Chinese language. E.g, Man- 
darin, pagoda^ chop, cooly, tiitenagiie ; — 
none of these are Chinese. And the pro- 
bability is that Yasco and his followers 
got the tufdo which our sailors made 
into touffon and then into typhoon, as 
they got the moncdo which oui’ sailors 
made into monsoon, direct from the 
Ai’ab pilots. • 

The Arabic word is tufdn, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and wolent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ' an overpowering rain, , . . 
jSToah’s fiood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity" with the 
Greek Tu(j)aiv or This 'word 

(the etymologists say, from Tv<pdi), ‘ I 
raise smoko’) was applied to a demon- 
giant or Titan and either directly 
from the etynn meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (a,s in India 
a whii'lwind is called ^ade'fil’) to a 
‘ waterspout,’ and thence to analogous 
stormy phenomena. ‘ Waterspout ’ 
seems evidently the meaning of 
in the Meteorologica of Aidstotle 
{ylyperaL jiev ovv TvcjiSv, . . /c.r.X. iii. 1 ; 
the passage is exceedingly difficult to 
render clearh’) ; and also in the quota- 
tion which 'we give from Aulus Gellius. 
The word may iiave come to the Arabs 
either in maritime intercourse, or 
through the translations of Aristotle. 
It occurs (al-plftm) several times in 
the Koran ; tlius in sura, vii. 134, for 
a flood or stoiin, one of the plagues of 
Eg}7)t, and in s. xxix. 14 for the 
Eeluge. > 

Since the preeedingparagraphs were 
written there has appeared a paper in 
the Journ, P, Geog. 8oc. (vol. 1. 
p. 260) by Dr. E. Hirth, in which the 
quasi- Chinese origin of the word is 
strongly advocated. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word Tai (and also with the 
addition of fung, ‘wind’)to be really 


applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
fai as here used (which is not the 
Chinese v'ord ta or tea', ‘ great,’ and is 
expressed by a different character) to 
be a local Formosan term ,* and is of 
opinion that the combinati<jn fai-fung 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjee- 
tui*es, if we consider that the writers 
first using the term in European 
languages were travellers distinctly* 
applying it to storms encoiinterecl in 
that" part of the China sea.” Dr* 
Hirth also refers to F. Mendez Pinto 
and the passages (quoted below) in 
which he says infdj} is the Ciiiiiese 
name for such storms. 

Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the scorn- 
ful assertion of Sir John Barrow, hut 
it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of the term 
typhoon. 

Observe that the Port, tufdo dis- 
tinctly represents tfffdn and not 
feti-fi/ng, and the oldest English 
form ‘ tiiffon ’ does the same, whilst it is 
not by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English foms 
were applied first in tlie China sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Ob.servo also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typkmm 
in liis Latin below; also that td/M 
is an j:ii’abio word, at least as old as 
the Koran, and closely allied in sound 
and meaning to whilst it is 

habitually used for a storm in Hindu- 
stani (see the quotations 1810 — 1836 
below). Little importance is to be 
attached to Pinto’s linguistic remarks 
such as that quoted, or even to the like 
dropt by Couto. We apprehend that 
Pinto made exactly the same mistake 
that Sir John Barrow did ; and wo need 
not wonder at it, when so many of our 
countrpnen in India have supposed 
hackery to he a Hindustani word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense 
of ‘ grove ’) to he in native Hindustani 
USD, Many instances of such mistakes 
might he quoted. It is just possible, 
though not we think very" probable, that 
some contact with the Formosan term 
may have influenced the modification 
of the old English form tuffo^i into 
typhoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
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•of monsoon^ simoom ;- and it is quite 
j^ossible that the Formosa mariners 
took np their (unexplained) fai-fnng 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. ^ 

Platt’s elaborate Hindustani Diet, 
1884, is of course no authority for 
Arabic; but the successive meanings 
which he gives ioi tufan are : “ a violent 
storm of wind and rain, a tempest, a 
typhoon : a flood, deluge, inundation, 
the universal deluge,” &c. Also tufam, 

stormy, tempestuous . . . boisterous, 
quarrelsome, violent, noisy, i-iotous.” 

c. A.D. 160.^ . dies quidem tandem 

illuxit : sed nichil de periculo, de saeviti^ve 
remissiim, quia turbines etiam crebriores, 
et coeiiim atrum et furnigantes globx, et 
figurae qiiaedam nnbium metuendae, qiias 
TVfpmt/ag vocabant, impendere, imminere, 
et depressurae navem videbaiitiir.”— A w?, j 
CreUiiis, xix, 2. . . j 

1540. “Now having . . . continued our ' 
Navigationwithin thisBayof Gauchin-cMna 
, . . . upon the day of the nativity of our 
Lady, being the eight of September, for 
the fear that we were in of the new Moon, 
during the %vhich there oftentimes happens 
in this Climate such a terrible storm of 
■wind and rain, as it is not possible for ships 
to withstand it, wiiich by the Chineses is 
named Tufan” (o qual iormento os Okins 
ehamto tufSo ). — Fbito (orig. cap. 1.) in 
Cogem, p. 60. 

,, “. . . in the height of forty and 

one degrees, there arose so terrible a JSouth- 
■w,ind, called by the Chineses Tufaon {an 
tempo do Bid, a (] os Chins chamdo tufao) ” 
— lb, (cap. Ixxix.) in Cogan, p, 07. 

Om- friend Prof. Kobertson Smith has ap- 
pended to this article the following remarks in 
dissent from the view we have taken. We print 
them as a note, without attempting to recast our 
own article. 

“ The question of the origin of TilfAn apj-tears to 
he somewhat taiigletl. 

‘whirlwind, waterspout,’ connected 
with Tv<f>og seems i>ure Greek ; the combination 
in Baal-Zcphoii, Exocl. xiv. 2, and Stplioui, the 
iiortheru one, in Joel ii. 'JO, suggested by Hitzig, 
appears to break down, for there is no proof of 
any Egyptian name for Set corresponding to 
Typhon." 

“ On the other hand Tit fan, the deluge, is 
plainly borrowed from the Aramaic. TnfCiii, for 
Noah’s flood, is both Jewish, Aramaic and Syriac, 
and this form is not borrowed from the Greek, but 
comes from a true Semitic root Uif, ‘to overflow.’ 

“But again, the sense of v’hirhdnd is not 
recognized in classical A rahic. Even Dozy in his 
dictionary of later Arabic only cites a modern 
Freacli- Arabic, dictionary (Bo<?thor’s) for the sense 
Toiirbillon, tmiiJte. Bistani. in the Moldt cl Mohif 
does not give this sense, though he’ is ju’etty 
full in giving modern as well as old words and 
senses. In Arabic the root /<?/ means ‘to go 
round,’ and a combination of tliis idea with the 
sense of sudden disaster might conceivably have 
given the new meaning to the word. On the 
other hand it seems simxtler to regard this sense 
as a late loan from some modern form of 
typho, or tifone. But in order finally to settle the 
matter one wants examples of this sense of tufan.” 
— W, R, S, 


1554. “Hao se ouve por pequena mara- 
vilha cessarem os tufoes na paragem da 
ilha de Sachiao.” — Letter in 
Oonqutst., i. 680. 

1567. “I went ahoorde a shippe of 
Bengala, at which time it was the yeere of 
Touffbn, concerning which Touffon ye are 
to vnderstand that in the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
countreys ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
are such tempests and stormes that it is 
a thing incredible .... neither do they 
know certainly what yeere they will come.” 
— Master Caesar Frederike, in Hakl. ii. 370. 

1602. ‘ ‘ This Junk seeking to make the port 
of Ohincheo met with a tremendous storm 
such as the natives call Tufao, a thing so 
overpowering and terrible, and bringing- 
such violence, such earthquake as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in 
the space of one turning of the sand-glass 
the wind shall veer round to every point of 
the compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know its coming 8 days befoi-ehand, and 
are seen to take their nests down, from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen to 
float so low as almost to graze men’s heads, 
whilst in these days the seas seem beaten 
down as it were, and of a deep blue colour. 
And before the storm breaks forth, the sky 
exhibits a token well-known to all, a great 
object which seamen call the Ox-Eye {OUio 
de Boi) all of different colours, but so gloomy 
and appalling that it strikes fear in ail 
who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 

; when it appears, is the token of fair weather 
and calm, so this seems to portend the 
Wz'ath of God, as we may well call such a 
I storm. , . etc. — Conto, V. viii. 12. 

1610. “ But at the breaking vp, cpmmeth 
alway a cruell Storme, which they call the 
Tufifou, f earfull even to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame euery yeare,” — Fvich, 
in Fitrchas, i, 423. 

1613. “E ix>rque a teri’a he salitrosa e 
ventosa, he muy sogeita a tempestades, ora 
menor aquella chamada Ecneimia 
ora maior chamada Tiphou (Tv^wv), aqiielle 
de ordinario chamamos Tuphao ou Tor- 
menta desfeita . . . . e corre com tanta 
furia e impeto que desfas os tectos das 
casas e aranca arvores, e as vezes do mar 
lanpa as embarca^joes em terra nos cainpos 
do sertiio .” — Crodinho de Eredia, f. 36z*, 

1624. “3. Typhones majores, qui per 
latitudinem aliquam corripiunt, et cor- 
repta sorbent in sursum, rarq fiunt ; at 
vortices, sive turbines exigui et quasi ^ 
ludicri, frequenter, 

“4. Omnes procellae et typhones, et tur- 
bines majores, liabent manifestum motuin 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum magis 
quam alii venti.” — Bacon, JSistoria Vento^ 
rum in B. Montagu’s ed. of Works, x, 49. 
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In the translation by B. G. {1671) the 
words are rendered “ the greater typhones.” 
— 10, xiv. 268. 

1626. Francis Fernandez writeth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
encountred with great stormes which they 
call Tuffons, that blowe foure and twentie 
houres, beginning from the North , to the 
East, and so about the Comxjasse.*^ — Pur- 
chas, Pilgrimatje^ 600. 

1688. “Tuffoons are a particular kind 
of violent Storm blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin .... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less, , . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less ; then 
the Wind comes about to the S.W. and it 
blows and rains as fierce from thence, as it 
did before at N.E. and as long.” — Dampier, 
ii.36. 

1712. ^‘jSTon spavento paragonabile 
a quello de’ naviganti, quali in mezzo alP 
oceano assaltati d’ogni intorno da turbini c 
da tifoni.”— P. Paolo Segncro, Mann. delV 
Anirna, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Griisca Voc.) 

1721. “ I told them they were all 

strangers to the nature of the Moussoons 
and Tuifoons on the coast of India and 
China.” — i^kehockds Voi/arje, 383. 

1727. . . by the Beginning of Stp- 

temher, they reacht the Coast of China, 
where meeting with a Tuifoon, or a North 
East Storm, that often blows violently 
about that Season, they were forced to 
hear away for Johore.” — A. Hamilton^ ii. 89. 

1727. 

In the dread Ocean, undulating wide. 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling Typhon, whirPd from x)oint 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. . 

Thomson,, Summer. 

1780. Appended to Dunn’s New Direc- 
tory, 5th ed., is 

‘‘ Prognostic of a Tuflbon on the Ooast 
of China. By Antonio Pascal de Bosa, a 
Poj'tuguese Pilot of Macao.” 

c. 1810. (Mr. Martjm) “was with us 
during a most tremendous touffan, and no 
one who has not been in a tropical region 
can, I think, imagine what these stoims 
are.” — ilP*s. Sherwood^ s Autohiog. 382. 

1826. “A moat terrific toofaun . . . 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
very trees up by the roots.” — John Shipp, 
ii. 285. 

,, thanked him, and enquired 

how this toofan or storm had arisen.” — 
Pand'UT'ang Sari. 

^ 1836- “ A hurricane has blown ever 
since gunfire; clouds of dust are borne 
along upon the rushing wind ; not a drop 
of rain ; nothing is to be seen but the whirl- 
ing clouds of the tufan. The old peepul- 
tree moans, and the wind roars in it as if | 
the storm would tear it up by th^ roots,”— i 


1840. Slavers throwing overboard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 

“ ‘'Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ; ^ . 

Yon angiy setting sun, and fierce-edge 

clouds 

I Declare the ^ Typhoon’s coining’ etc. 
[Falhieks of 

I J. Jf. ir. Tifrner, in tlie 

B.A. Catalogue. 

' Mr. En>kin appears to have h;id no 
; doubt as to the etynndogy of Typhoon, ff>r 
' the rain-cloud from this picture is engraved 
in Modern Painters, vol. iv. as “The Locks 
of Typhon.”^^' 

Punch parodied Turner in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the 11, A, 
Catalogue : 

“34. .1 Typhoon Inirsting in a ^mvmn 
over the Whirl] )ool of Maelstrom, Norway; 
with a slii]’) on fire, an eclii'fse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbovr.” 

Tyre, .S. Tamil taglr, Tlie common 
term in S. India for curdled milk. It is 
tho dahi of Upper India, and possibly 
the name is a eomiptioii of that word, 
which is Sanslnit. 

1 626. ‘ ‘ IMany reasf uiod with the Tosuits, 

and s(uiae held vaine l>iscourse.s of the 
Creatiom a.s that there were seuem seas; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, the 
third of H<>iiey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
.sowre . . — Pinrhas, Pilgrimage, 561.' 

1651. “ Tayer, dat is dicke Melch, die 

■wie Sacn nommenP — Mogerim, 138. 

1672. “ Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 

we call Sartne, is a thing very grateftil to 
them, for it is very cooling, and u.sed by 
them as a remedy, esj)ecially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very in 

the country.” — Bttldaens, Yeglon, 403. 

1770. “If a Bramin a].>plie3 himself to> 
commerce, he shall not sell . . . Cainphire 
and other aromaticks, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or G-liee, or bitter Oil . . — Malhed, 

Code, 41. 

1782. “Les uns en furent affliges pour 
avoir passO les nuits et dornii en plein air ; 
d’ autres pour avoir rrsangO du riz froid 
avec du Tair.” — Sonnerat, L 201. 

c. 1784. “The Saniassi, wdio lived near 
the chauderie (see Chouitiy), took charge 
of preparing my meals, which consisted of 
rice, vegetables, tayar {lait eaiile), and a 
little Tnologojiier” {can poii^ree — see Mulli- 
gatawny, and in Buppt.l—Maafner, i. 
147. 

1822. “He was indeed poor, but he was 
charitable; so he spread before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer .” — The Com'oo Para7mrian,, 
E. T. by JSabington, p. 80. 


See Mr. Hamerton’s ‘Life of Turner/ pp. 
2SS, 291, 346. 
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¥jioigtaiia}i, 11 . p. TMs is tlie 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
* Land's End,’ from Ujmig^ ‘point 
■or xiromontory,’ and Hancih' ‘land’) 
of tlie extreiiie end of tlie Malay 
jpeninsula terminating in wliat tlie nia|)s 
call Ft. Fomania. In Godinlio de 
Eredia’s DGclaracam de 3£alaca tlie 
term is applied to the whole penin- 
sula, hut owing to the interchange- 
able use of iLy V, and of y, i, it a|)|)ears 
there throughout as YioEtana. The 
name is often applied by the Portu- 
guese waiters to the Kingdom of 
Johor, in which the Malay dynasty 
of Malacca established itself w^hen ex- 
pelled by Alboquerqne in 1511 ; and 
it is even applied (as in the quotation 
from Barros) to their capital. 

1553. “And that you may understand 
the position of the city of Ujantana, which 
Don Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malaca coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the equator about a degree, 
and from Malaca something more tlian 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam .... On the western 
.side of this point a river mns into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leagues beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alaudin had established 
a big town . . — Barron, IV. xi. 13. 

e. 1539. “After that the King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
€acis of his, called Iktia Motdanit, upon a 
festival day when as they solemnized their 
Kamadan . . J^'—Finto (in Cogan’s E. T.), 
p. 36. 

Umbrella, s. This word is of course 
not Indian or Anglo-Indian, but the 
thmg is very prominent in India, and 
■some interest attaches to the history 
of the word and thing in Europe. We 
shall collect here a few' quotations 
bearing upon this. The knowledge 
nnd use of this serviceable instrument 
seems to have gone through extra- 
ordinary eclipses. It is frequent as 
an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander; it 
occurs in old Indian inscriptions, on 
Oreek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byxiantium, and at that of the Great 
Khan in Mongolia, in medieval Venice 
and at Borne, and more recently in the 
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semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scription, to John Marignolli (c. 1350), 
Buy Clawjo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516), 
John de Barros (1553), and Miiisheu 
(1617). See also Ohatta, and Som- 
orero (the latter likewise in Suppt.). 

C. B.C. 325. “ Tovs Be Aeya Neapxo? 

ort BamouTot. 'IvZoi .... Kat, aKtaSta on 
TTpoBaKkovTai, rov fiepeoy, ocrot ovk i)iMeKTtjix,4voi 

IvSeivF — Arrian, Indica, xvi. 

c. B.C. 2. 

“ Ii)se tene distenta suis umhracula virgis; 
Ipse face iu turba, qua venit ilia, 
locum.” 

Or id, Art, AmaL, ii. 209-210. 

c. A.D. 5. 

“ Aurea pellebant rapidos umbracula soles 
Quae tamen Herculeae sustinuere ma- 
nus.‘” Z(f. ii. 31--1312. 

C. A.D. 100. 

“ En, ciii tu viridem umbellam, cui succina 
mittas 

Grandia natalis quoties reclit ...” 

Juvenal, ix. 50-51. 

C, 200. . . . e7re/x»|/e Be koX kKCvyiv avrca 

apyvpoTTofia, /cal cTTpojjui'Tjv, /cal orKtiv^v ovpavo- 
po<poi' aj/dcvrju, /cal Opovov apyvpow, kcu ettixpvcrov 

crKudSLov.. J—Athenaem, Lib. ii. Ejut. ^ 31. 

c. 380. “XJbi si inter aurata flabella 
laciniis sericis insiderint muscae, vel per 
foramen umhraculi iDensilis radiolus irru- 
jjerit solis, queruntur quod non sunt apud 
Cimmerios nati.” — Ammianus Marcelliims, 
xxviii. iv. 

1248. “Ibietiam quoddain Soliuum (r. 
Soliolum), sive tentoriolum, quod portatur 
super caput Iniperatoris, fuit praesentatum 
eidem, quod totuin erat praejjaratum cum 
gemmis.” — Joan, de Flam Garpini, in Ree. 
deV,,iv.im-7m. 

c. 1292. “Eta haute festes porte Mon- 
signor le Dus une corone d’or . . . et la ou 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele de dras a 
or sur son chief . . 

and again: 

“Et apres s’en vet Monsignor H Dus de- 
sos I’onbrele que li dona Monsignor TApos- 
toille ; et cele onbrele est d’uii dras (a) or, 
que la porte un damosiaus entre ses mains, 
que s’en vet totes voies apres Monsignor li 
Dus.” — Venetian Chronicle of Martino da 
Canaie, in Archivio Storko Italiano, I, Ser. 
viii. 214, 660, 

1298.. “Et toutceus . . . out par com- 
mandement que toutes fois que il chevau- 
chent doivent avoir sus le chief un palieque 
que on dit ombrel, que on porte sur une 
lance en senefiance de grant seigneurie. ” — 
Marco Folo, Text of FautMcr, i. 256-7. 

c. 1332, (At Constantinople) “the inha- 
bitants, military men or otherwuse, great 
and small, winter and summer, carry over 
their heads huge umbrellas (ma halldt). — 
Tbn> Bixtuta, ii. 440. 
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c. 1335. “Whenever the Sultan (of 
Dehli) mounts his horse, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But when he 
starts on a march to war, or on a long 
journey, you see carried over his head 
seven umbrellas, two of which are covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.”— 
biukUn Dihmlikl in JN'ot et Ext, xiii. 190. 

1404. “And over her head they bore a 
shade (somhra) carried by a man, on a 
shaft like that of a lance ; and it was of 
white silk, made like the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this shade they carry over the head to 
]>roteet them from the sun.” — Glavijo, 
} cxxii, 

1541. “Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandas, each of them carrying an Umbrello 
nf carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask.” — 
FlntOf in Cogan^s E. T., p. 135. , 

In the original this runs : 

“Yao doze homes a cavallo, que _se 
chainao i)eretandas, co sombreyros de citim 
cramesim nas maos a laodo de csparavcJs 
jmtos em ecdcas miqito comjwkkts (like tents 
upon very long staves) et outros doze ,co 
liandeyras de damasco branco.” 

1C17. “z\.n Ihnbrfl!, a 7b.s7//o;? af round 

and bro£ide fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
tnul from them our gretU iuics gnaeriie them- 
i^f'hes from the hcatc of the rrorrldug mmne. 
G. Oinbraire, m. Ombrelle, f. I. Om- 
brella. L. Yiubella, ah rmhra, the shadow’, 
cst eiihii instriimentum quo soleni a facie 
arcent % luven. Gr. o-KtaSioiq diinmut. a 
o-Kta, i. vinbra. T. .^cbnbtut, q. stbatlud, u 
scbalha, vmhra, et hut," 7. d quo, 

et"B. BiC TefyideJ, a teg. i. 

puichnim“ forma, et gidd, pro riddio, i. pro- 
tegere; hacc enim vnibellaejiuis.” — Minskeu, 
(1st ed. S.V.). 

1644. ‘ ‘ Here {at Marseilles) wre bought 
umbrellas against the heats.” — Evelyn^ s 
Diary, 7th Oct, 

1677, (In this x^assage the word is apx^Hed 
to an awning before a shop), “ The Streets 
are generally narrow .... the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbrello’s ex- 
tended from side to side to keep the sun’s 
violence from their customers.” — E^'yer. 
222 . 

1681. “ After these comes an Elex>hant 

with twm Priests on bis back ; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carrying the 
painted Stick on his shoulder . , . The other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Vmhrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Pain.” — Knox's Ceylon, 79. 

1709. . The Young Gentleman 

belonging to the Custom-house that for fear 
of rain borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-house in Comhill of the Mistress, is 
nereby advertised that to be dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
come to the Maid’s pattens . Female 
TaUer, Dec. 12, quoted in Malcolm's 
Anecdotes, 1808, p. 429, 


, . 1712 . ■■ 

“ The tuck’d up walks with hasty 

strides , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

While streaiiiK run down her oil’d urn- 
hreiia’s sities.” 

Su’Ift, A dig Shower. 

'1715. ; 

“Good lam>ewivcs all the winter > r:iue 
desi)i>e. 

Defended Iw the riding di-guise : 

Gr underneath tlic Umbrella's nily >haile 

Safe through the wet t*n dinldng xnitteiw 
tread. 

“ Let Persian daines tlie Umbrella’s riljs 
disiday ■ 

To guard their beauties frimi the sunny 
ray ; 

Or swejiting slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern moiiarclis showtlmir state 
abroail ; 

Britain in winter only know's its aid 

To guartl fivuu chilly sin, overs the walking 
maid.” ‘ Gag. Trivia, i. 

1850. Ad/rrtiiu iJiCift jmshd at the door of 
one of the Sictkoo'i ff tht British Association 
of Edinhingh. 

“The gentleman, who carried away a 
brown silk umbrella frt'jia the ■™' — Bection 
yesterday, may have, the cover belonging to 
it, which is of no further use to the Owner, 
by a]>plying to the iNirter at the Koyal 
iiotei.” — {Ernhi Ik Jh i^oUrethm .) — It 

is a curious ]iarallel to the. advertisement 
above fo an the Fi uadt Tath r. 

Upas, s. This word in now, like 
Juggernaut, cluofiy in English 

as a customary metuxJior, and to indi- 
cate some institution that the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word Upas is JaTanose 
for poison, and became familiar in 
Europe in connexion with exaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding the ex- 
traordinaiy and deadly character of a 
tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to wdiich these 
stories were attached is one V’hich has 
in the present century been described 
under the name of Antimds toxicaria, 
from the name given to the poison 
by the Javanese proper, viz., Anfjar, 
or AncJiar (the name of the tree all 
over Java), wliilst it is kiiovm to the 
Malays and people of 'Western Java 
as Upas, and in Celebes and the Philip- 
X^ine Islands as Ipo or Eipo. 

It was the poison commonly used by 
the natives of Celebes and other islands 
for poisoning the small bamboo darts 
which the}’' used (and in some islands 
still use) to shoot from the blow-tube 
(see Sumpitau). 

The story of some deadly vegetable 
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poison in these islands is Tery old, and 
we find it in the Travels of Tnar 
Odoric, accompanied by the mention of 
the disgusting antidote which was 
believed to be efficacious, a genuine 
Malay belief, and told by a variety of 
later and independent writers, such as 
ISTieuliof, Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and 
Kaenipfer. 

The subject of this poison came es- 
pecially to the notice of the Dutch in 
connexion with its use to poison the 
arrows just alluded to, and some in- 
teresting particulars are given on the 
subject by Bontius, from which a 
quotation is given below, with others. 

There is a notice of the poison in 
Be Bry, in Sir T. Herbert (whence- 
soever he borrowed it), and in some- 
what later authors about the middle 
of the 17th century. In March, 
1666, the subject came before the 
young Eoyal Society, and among a 
long list of subjects for inquiry ^ in 
the East occiu’ two questions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

The illustrious Riimpliius in his 
MefhaTvwin Anihoinense goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, but 
the tree does not grow in Amboyna 
where he wrote, and his account thus 
contains some ill founded statements, 
which afterwards lent themselves to 
the fabulous histoiy of which we shall 
have to speak presently. Eumphius 
however procured from Macassar spe- 
cimens of the plant, and it was he who 
first gave the native name (/po,^the 
Macassar form) and assigned a scien- 
tific name, Arhor toxkaria.* Passing 
over with simple mention the notices 
in the appendix to John Eay’s Hist. 
Flantaruin, and in’ Valentijn (from 
both of which extracts will be found 
below), we come to the curious com- 
pound of the loose statements of for- 
mer writers magnified, of the popular 
stories current among Europeans in 
the Dutch colonies, and of pure 
romantic invention, which first ap- 
peared in 1783, in the London Magazine, 
The professed author of this account 
was one Eoersch, who had seived as a 
junior surgeon in the Dutch East 
Indies.t This person describes the 


. It must be Ivcpt in mind that though Bum- 
phius (George Everard Bumpf) died in 1693, Ms 
great work was not printed till nearly fifty years 
afterwards (1741). ^ i * 

t Foersoh was a surgeon of the third class at 
Samarang in the year 1773 . — IlorsJieldj in Bat. 
Trans, as quoted below. 


tree, caUed Bohon-Upas, as situated 
“about 27 leagues* Irom Batayia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe ” (probably for 
Tjiikjoe, i,e, Djokjo-Karta) “ tlm pre- 
sent residence of the Sultan of Java. 
Within aradius of 15 to 18 miles roimd 
the tree no human creature, no living 
thing could exist. Condemned mam- 
factors were employed to fetch the 
poison ; they were protected by special 
arrangements, yet not more than 1 in 
10 of them survived the adventure. 
Eoersch also desciibes executions by 
means of the XTpas poison, which he 
says he witnessed at Sura Earta in 
Eebruary, 1776. 

The whole paper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language, lor 
to it is undoubtedly due the adomion 
of that standing metaphor to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of tins 
article. This effect may however have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man stilly more famous, 
Erasmus Darvdn, in his Poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work 
not only is the essence of Eoersch s 
story embodied in the verse, but the 
story itself is quoted at length in the 
notes. It is said that Darwin was 
warned of the worthlessness of the 
narrative, hut was unwilling to rob 
his poem of so sensational an episode. 

Hothing appears to be known of 
Eoersch except that there really was a 
person of that name in the medical 
seivice in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article Anaconda (pp- 16-17) 
we have adduced some cmaous particu- 
lars of analogy between the Anaconda- 
myth and the IJpas-m^dh, and inti- 
mated a suspicion that the same hand 
may have had to do with the spinning 
of both yarns. 

The extraordinary eclat produced by 
the Eoerschiaii fables led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Bata- 
vian Society to investigate the true 
facts, whose report was published in 
1789. This we have not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
tained in the regular series of tnq 
Transactions of that Soc iety ; nor 


« Tliis distance is probably a clcri^cal errer. It 
is quite iaconsisteixt "with the other two assigned. 
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have we found a refutation of the M. Leschenaiilt alr^o drew the at ten- 
fables by M. Charles Coquebert re- tion of Dr. dlorsfield, wiio had been 
ferrecl to by Leschenault in the paper engaged in the botanical €xj)loration 
•which wo are about to mention* The of Java soinu years before the British 
poison tree wm observed in Java by occupation, and cfaitiiiiied it during 
Deschamps, naturalist •vdth the ex- that XKTiod, to the subject of the Dpas, 
pedition of D’Entrecasteaux, and is .and ho published a paper on it in the 
the subject of a notice by him in the Bataviaip Transactitnis for 18 io (voL 
A^inaies de Voyages, vol. L, which vii.)* Ills account seenis entirely in 
goes into little detail, but appears to accordance with that oi I.eseheiinult, 
be correct so far as it goes, excej)t in but is more detailed and complete, 
the statement that the Anchar was with the result of nuirierous observa- 
confined to Eastern Java. But the tions and experiments of his own. 
first thorough identification of the He sa-w the A^diar/s first in the 
plant, and scientific account of the Province of Poegar, on his -way to 
facts was that of M. Leschenault de | Baiipiwangi. In Blamliaiigan (eastern 
la Tour. This French savant, when extremity of Java) lie visited four 
about to join a voyage of discovery or five trees; lie afterwards found a 
to the South Seas, was recommended very tall specimen growing at Passaru- 
by Jussieu to take up the invest!- wang on the bordei's of Malang, and 
gation of the Upas. On first enquir- again several young trees in the forests 
ing at Bata-^da and Samarang, M. of Japlra, and one near Onarang. In 
Leschenault heard only fables akin to all these cases, scattered over the 
Foersch’s romance, and it was at | length of Java, the people knew the 
Siua Karta that he first got genuine j tree as anchur, 

information, ^yhich eventually enabled F nil articles on the subject are to be 

him to describe the tree from actual found (by Mr. J. J. Bonnet) in Ilors- 
examination. field’s Flaniae Ja cuu icae Jiarii<rvs, 1 HJIS- 

^ The tree from which he took his spe- 52, pp. 52 seqq., together with a figure 
cimens \yas more than 100 ft. in height, ; of a ilowering l^ranch, ]d. xiii.; and in 
•with .a girth of 18 feet at the base, A Blume’s Humph ia (Brussels, 1880), 
Javanese who climbed it to procure the 46 segq,, and Pis. xxii., xxiii.; to both 
flowers had to make cuts in the stem of which works w’e have been much 
ill order to mount. After ascending indebted for guidance, 
some 25 feet the man felt so ill that he Blunie gives a drawing, for the truth 
had to come dovm, and for some days he of which he vouches, of a tall specimen 
continued to suffer from nausea, vomit- of the trees. Those he describes as 
ing, and vertigo. But another man “rasfas, arduas, ei it ceteris eegrigatm,^^ 
chmhed to the top of the tree without — solitaiy and eminent, on account of 
suffering at all. On another occasion their great longevity, (possibly on 
Leschenault, having had a tree of 4 account of their being spared by the 
feet girth cut down, walked among its axe?), but notfi'om any such reason as 
broken branches, and had face and the fables allege. There is no lack 
hands besprinkled with the gum-resin, of adjoining vegetation; the spread- 
yet neither did he suffer; he adds ing branches are clothed abundantly 
ho-wever that he had washed im- with parasitical plants, and numerous 
mediately after. Lizards and insects birds and squirrels frequent them, 
were numerous on the trunk, and birds The stem throw’s out * w’ings ’ or but- 
perched upon the branches. M. Les- tresses,* like many of the forest trees 
chenault gives_ details of the prepara- of Further India, Blume refers, in 
tion of the poison as practised by the connexion with the origin of the pre- 
natives, and ^ also particulars of its valent fables, to the real existence of 

action, on which experiment was made 

in Paris with the material which he called sometimesi liras Raja, the plant producing 

brought to Europe. He gave it the and a creeper. Though as 

?.« we have said, the name hpas is generic, and is 

SCientliiC name by which it continues applied to this, it is not the Upas of English meta- 
to be known, viz., Antiaris toxicaria concerned with it here. 

/"■KT n ■«. ' Both Kinds are produced and prepared in Java- 

(JN. U. Artocar'peaty^ The /po (a form of Upas) of Macassar is the 

7II' ' Antiaris; the ipo of the Borneo Dayaks is the 

/ ' * Leschenault also gives the descadption of an- Tieute. 
other and still more powerftil poison, used in a * See Horsheld in the Bat. Transactions, and 
similarway to that of IBhe Umte, , Blume*» Hate. 
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exlialatioiis of carbonic acid gas in tbe 
Yolcanic tracts of JaYa, dangerous to 
animal life and producing sterility 
around, alluding particularly to ^ a 
paper by M. Loudoun, (a Dutch official 
of Scotch descent) in the Edmbtirgh 
New FMl. Journal for 1832, p. 102, 
containing a formidable description of 
the Guwo Upas or Poison Yalley on 
the frontier of the Pekalongan and 
Banyumas provinces. We may ob- 
serve however that, if we remember 
rightly, the exaggeratidns of Mr. 
Loudoun in this matter have been ex- 
posed and ridiculed by Dr. dunghuhn, 
the author of “ JavaF And if the 
Poersch legend be compared with 
some of the particulars alleged by 
several of the older writers, e.y. 
Camell (in Bay), Yalentijn, Spielman, 
Kaempfer, and Bumphius, it will be 
seen that the basis for a great part of 
that commentation as Blume calls 

it, is to be found in them. 

George Colman the Younger 
founded on thePoersohianUpas-m^h 
a kind of melodrama, called the Laio 
of JavUn first acted at Coveiit Garden 
May 11th, 1822, We give some quo- 
tations below. 

c. 1330. “En qiieste isole souo molte 
cose maravigUose e strane. Oiide alcuni 
arbori li soiio . ... che fanno veleno 
pessimo .... Quelli uomini sono quasi 
tutti .corsali, e quando vauno^a battaglia 
portano ciascuno una canna in mano, di 
lunghezza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 
de la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel veleno, e sofiano nella canna e Tago vola 
e percuotelo dove vogliono, e’ncontinente 
quelli ch’fe percosso niuore. Ma egii hanno 
le tina piene di stereo d’uomo e una is- 
codelia di stereo guarisce Tuomo da queste 
cotali pontiire.^'—JStorm dt Frate Odorigo, 
from Palatina MS., in CatJmi/, &c., App., 
j). xlix. 

c. IdSO. ‘‘And (in Makasser) which is 
no lesse infernall, the men use long canes 
or truncks (cald Sempitans), out of which 
they can (and use it) blow a little i>rickmg 
quill, which if it draw the lest drop of blood 
from any part of the body, it makes him 
(though the strongest man living) die 
immediately ; some venoms oi^erate in an 
houre, dthers in a moment, the veynes and 
body (by the virulence of the poyson) cor- 
rupting and rotting presently, to any man’s 
terrour and amazement, and feare to live 
where such abominations predominate.” — 
Bir T, Herhert, ed. 1638, p, 329. 

I retnemher when a hoy reading the whole of 
Foerseh’s story in a fascinating hook, called 
Wood’s Zoography^ which I have not seen for half a 
century, and which, I should suppose from iny 
recollection, was more sensational than scientific. 
— 


1631. “I will now conclude ; but first I 
must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island of 
Celebes to envenom those little arrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a j)oison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. Por one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch bring- 
ing blood, or a prick in the heel, imme- 
diately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mucus. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
^e.g.) be scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which, is not 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swdft as wind the pestilent influence ascends 
to the wound, and with the same swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 
among the* living. 

“These are no idle tales, but the expe- 
rience of eye-witnesses, not only among 
our countrymen, but among Danes and 
Englishmen.” — Jac. Bontii) lib. v., cap. 
xxxiii. 

1646. “Es wachst ein Baum auf Mae^ 
casseTn einer Ciist auf der Insul Celebes, der 
ist treflich vergiftet, dass wann einer nur 
an einem GHed damit verletzet wird, und 
man solches nit alsbald wegschlagt, der 
Gift geschwind zum Hertzen eilet, und den 
Garaus machet ” (then the antidote as be- 
fore is mentioned) .... “Mit solchem 
Gift schmieren die Bandunesen Ihre lange 
Pfeil, die Sie von grossen Bogen, einer 
Mannslanghocb, hurtig schiessen ; m Banda 
aber tahten Ihre Weiber grossen Schaden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die Baume 
setzten, und kleine Eischgeraht damit 
schmierten, und durch ein gehohlert Bohr- 
lein, von einem Baum, auf unser Yolek 
schossen, mit grossen machtigen Schadexi.” 
— Saar, Ost-Indianische FuyJzehen-JahHge 
Kriegs-Dienste . . , 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667. Enquiries for Suratt, and other 
parts of the East Indies. 

% * « 

19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar’-poismi, is human 
ordure, taken inwardly? And what sub- 
stance that poison is made of ? ^^—-Philoso- 
phical Transactions, vol. ii., Anno 1667 
(Proceedings for March 11th, 1666, i,e, bT.S. 
1667), p. 417, 

1682. “The especial weapons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 
pointed fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

“ The points of these aiTows, long before 
they are to be used, are dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

“This poison is a sap that drips from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like (resin, from pine-trees. . , 
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‘‘ The tree grows on the Island Makasser, j 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Biigisses, round about Makassar. | 
It is about the height of the clove-tree, and | 
has leaves very similar. ^ * 

“The fresh sap of thm tree^ is a very ; 
deadly poison ; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

* * The arrowlets prepared wdth this poison 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow>', but blowm. from certain l3low-pipes 
{uit zekere spafien gespat) ; just as here, in 
the country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

“They can with these in still weather 
hit their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Makassers themselves 
know no remedy against this poison .... 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
fiammation. They hold (how^ever) that the : 
surest remedy for this poison is . . (and , 
so on, repeating the antidote already men- i 
tioned). — Joan JSfieuhofs Zee oi Land Jteize, ■ 

etc., pp. 217-218. i 

c. 1G81. Arbor Toxicaria, Ipo. 

“ I have never yet met with any poison : 
more horrible and hateful, produced by i 
any %"egetable growth, than that wiiich is ! 
derived from this lactescent tree. ; 

# I 

Moreover beneath this tree, and in its 
wiiole circumference to the distance of a , 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage , 
will grow; the soil beneath it is barren, ; 
blackened, and burnt as it were . » . and ' 
the atm(;Bpiiere about it is so polluted and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
its branches^ become giddy and fall dead 
^ ^ all things perish which are touched 
by^ its emanations, insomuch that every 
animal shuns it and keeps away from it, 
and even the birds eschew flying by it. 

“No man^ dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen ... for Death 
seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree ...” (He then tells 
of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * * * 

“The Malays call it Oayu Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is called 
Ipo. 

^ ^ ‘i}:* 

“It grows in desert places, and amid 
bare hills, and is easily discerned from afar, 
there being no other tree near it.” 

* # ^ 

— Rumphii HerbeiHum Amhoinemei ii. 263- 
268. 

1685. “ I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missiles of the 
Kingdom of Macassar^ which the natives 
of ^at kingdom have used against our 
soldiers, bringing them to sudden death. 
It is extracted from the Journal of the 
illustrious and gallant admiral, H. Cor- 
nelius Spielman . . » . The natives of the 
kingdom in question possess a singular art 
of shooting arrows b^ blowing through 
i canes, and wounding with these, insomuch 

Ifr’.- '’f-' , ■' ' 


that if the skin be but sH||htly scratched 
the wounded die in a twinkling.” 

(Then the c»ld story of the only antidote). 

The account follows extracted from the 

Journal. 

“There are but few among the Macassars 
and Bugis "wlio possess the r€*ai knowledge 
needful for selecting tho poison. si» its to 
distinguish botw'een w*hat is w< »rt!iless and 
%vbat is of liigliest quality * * * IToni the 
princes (or Kajas) 1 ha\‘e- understoiKi that 
the soil in wdiich the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round abi mt 
produces no grass noi* any other vegetable 
grow’th, and that the poison is properly a 
w^ater or liquid, flowing from a or 

cut made in the bark of those trees, fji>zing 
out as sap does plants that afft)rd 

milky juices , . . When the liquid is being- 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so as to let 
the liquid touch hivS hands, for bj* such 
' contact all the joints become .>tiifened and 
. contracted. Io»r this reason the collectors 
' make use of lung liarnboos, armed with 
, sharp iron points. With ^he.■^e they stab 
, the tree with great force, and so get the 
; sap to how into the canes, in which it 
, speedily hardens." --Dn. C’oni. Spielnuin. , . 

: dc dek'tcrinVtia rff hi Macas- 
sar, et ahV.s* Ihyiiis CehlK'S ; ix ejun 

JJiario extrartn, liitir prttiruttiiMr hreviA 
narrafhf d( hue nititn'hi J'Jit. An<lrt*ae01eyeri. 
In Mi&ctUctiaa CUtrwiiif^ sive Kijhemeridinn 
. . . Aexuknikie Naturae Curhmijrum^ Dec. 
II. Annus Tertius. Aniii .mijcixxxiv,, 
Norimbergae (1685), pp. 127 

1704. “ Ipo sen Hypo arbor est jnediocris, 
folio parvo, et obscure virenti, quae tarn 
nialignae et nocivac qualitatis, ut onine 
vivens umbra sua interiniat, unde narrant 
in circuitu, et umbrae distinetu, pliirima 
ossium mortuorum hominum animallum" 
que videri. Circiimvicinas etiam plantas 
enecat, et ayes msidentes interheere ferunt, 
si Nucis Tomicae Irjasu}\ pdantam non 
invenerint, qua reperta vita quideni do- 
nantur et servantur, aed defiuvium p)ati- 

untur idumarum Hypo lac Indi 

I Camucones et Samhaies, Hispanis infensis- 
simi, longis excipiunt arundineis perticis, 
si^ittis intoxicandis deserviturum irreme- 
diable venenum, omnibus aliis alexi|>har- ’ 
macis superius, stercore 

humano propinato. An Argensolae arbor 
comosa, quam Insnlae Cekhes ferunt, cujus 
umbra occidentalis mortifera, orientalis 
antidotum? , . Quibusdam Ai'horibm 

VenenatiSf in Merharurti aliarumque Stir- 
'fium in Insula Luzone , . . a Bevdo Patre 
Georgio Camello, S. J. Syllabus, ad J oan- 
nem Baium trammiuus. In Appendix, 
p. 87, of Joan. Raii Hist, Flantainim, 
Vol. iii. (London, 1704), 

1712. “Maxima autem celebritas radi- 
culae enata est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 
adyersus toxicum Macassariense praestat, 
exitiale illud, et vix alio remedio vincibile, 
Est venenum hoc succus lacteus et pinguis, 
qui collegitur ex recens sauciata arbore 
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({uadam, indigenes Ipn, Malajis Javanisque 
tip a dict4, in abditis locis sylvarnm 
Insulae Celebes . . . . crescents . , , . ciijus 
genninnm et in soM Macassari^ germinantis 
sncenm, qui colligere suscipiunt, praesentis- 
simis vitae periculis se exponant necesse 
est. ^ Nam ^ ad qiiaerenclam arborem loca 
dumis beluisque' infesta penetranda sunt, 
inventa vero, nisi eminus vulneretiir, et 
ab ei. ppte, a qua ventus adspirat, vel aura 
inciimbit, aggressores erumxjento baiitu 
subitq suifoeabit. Quam sortem etiam ex- 
periri dicuiitur , volucres, arborem reeens 
■vmlneratam^ transvolantes. Collectio exi- 
tiosi liquoris, morti ob patrata maleficia 
damnatis committitur, eo pacto, ut poena 
remittatur, si liquorem reportaverint , , . , 
Sylvam ingrediuntur longa instructi arun- 
dine .... quam altera extremitate .... ex 
asse acuiinfc, ut ad pertundendam ai'boris 
corticem valeat^. . . . Quam longe possunt, 
ab arbore constituti, arundinis aciem arbori 
valide intrudunt, et liquoris, ex vulnere 
effluentis, tantum excipiunt, quantum arun- 
dinis cavd ad proximum usque internodium 
caiDi potest .... Reduces, supplicio et omni 
discrimine defmicti, hoc vitae suae Aurpox' 
Regi offeruiit. Ita narrarunt mihi i^opu- 
lares Celebani, Iiodie Macassari dicti. Quis 
autem veri quicquam ex Asiaticorum ore 
referat, quod bgrnentis non implicatin’ . . . 

— Katmpfer, Amoen. JExot., 575-576. 

1720. ‘‘But among all sorts of trees 
that occur here, or hereabouts, I know of 
none more i)ernicious than the sap of 
the Macassar Poison tree * * They say 
that there are only a few trees of this 
kind, occurring in the district of Turatte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed ex- 
cex)t, at a certain time of the year when it is 
procurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to approach the trees and bring away 
the poison . . . The i^oison must he taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it drips slowly from the bark of the 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
purpose must first have their hands, heads, 
and all exposed parts, ivell wound round 
with cloths . . — Valmtipij iii. 218. 

1783. “ The following description of the 
Bohon XTpas, or Poisox Teee, which grows 
in the Island of Java, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has 
been procured for the London Magazine, 
from Mr. Heydinger, who was employed 
to translate it from the original Dutch, by 
the autiior, Mr. Poersch, who, "we are in- 
formed, is at jiresent abroad, in the capacity 
of surgeon on board an English vessel .... 

“ ‘ In the year 1774, I was stationed at 
Batavia, as a'surgeon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. During my 
x’esidence there I received several different 
accounts of the JSo^on-ITpas, and the violent 
effects of its x>oison. They all then seemed 
incredible to me, but raised my curiosity in 
so high a degree, that I resolved to inves- 
tigate this subject thoroughly . . . .1 had 
procured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan priest to another iiriest, who lives 
on the nearest habitable spot to the tree, 


which is about fifteen or sixteen miles dis- 
tant. The letter xnoved of great service to 
me on my undertaking, as .that ^priest is 
appointed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order to prepare for eternity the souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
tenced to ajDproach the tree, and to procure 
the x)oison * Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to die, are the only 
persons to fetch the poison ; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their lives 
. . . They are then provided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put the poisonous gum, and are properly 
instructed how to proceed, while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition. Among 
other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds ; as 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from them * * * They are 
afterwards sent to the house of the old priest, 
to which place they are commonly attended 
by their friends and relations. Here they 
generally remain some days, in expectation 
of a favourable breeze. During that time 
the ecclesiastic prepares them for^ their 
future fate by prayers and admonitions. 
When the hour of their departure arrives 
the iJi'iest puts them on a long leather cap 
with two glasses before their eyes, which 
comes doivn as far as their breast, and also 
provides them with a X)aii‘ of leather gloves 

“The ivorthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, ^ for 
upwards of thirty years, he had dismissed 
aljove seven hundred criminals in the 
manner which I have described ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” .... 
etc. etc . — London Ma<ja?,inc, Deer. 1783, 
pp. 512-517. 

The paper concludes : 

“[We shall be happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of Air. Foersch to the 
public through the London Magazine.]” 

1789. ; 

“ No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering jdantain shades the mid- 
day vales, 

No step retreating, on the sand impress’d, 

Invites the visit of a second guest ; 

* * * * 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Fell XJpas sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 

Lo 1 from one root, the envenom’d soil 
below, ^ 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow. . . 

etc. ; _ 

JDancin, Loves of the Plants; in The 
Botanic Garden, Part II. 

1808. ^^ILotice sur le Pohon Upas 
Arbre h Poison ; Extrait d^un Voyage 'medit 
dans VInUrieur de Vile de J ava, par L. A. 
Deschamps, D.M.P., Vun des compagnous 
du Voyage dii General d’Entrecasteaux. 

“C’est au fond des sombres forets de Tile 
de Java que la nature a cachd le pohmi 
upas, Parbre le plus dangereux du rbgne 
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vegtital, pour le poison mortel qu’il renferme, 
et'piiis celebre encore par les fables dont on 

Ta rendii^le sujet — Annales des 

Voi/ages, i. 09: 

1810. ^ ‘ Le poison famenx dont se servent 
les Indiens de rArchipel des Mloluques, et 
des iles de la Sonde, connu sons le noin 
d’ipo et upas, a interesse pins que tons les 
antres la cnriosite des Enrop^ens, parce 
qiie les relations qu’on exi a donne ont 4;t6 
exagert^es et acconipagn^es de ce mer- 
veilieux dont les peuples de Tlnde aimexit 
a orner ieiirs narrations . . — Leschenmdt 

de Ici Tour, in Memoire siir le Strychnos 
Tiente et rAntiaris toxicaria, 'plcentes veni- 
'iiicmes de rile de Java .... In Annales 
du Musdmii d'Histoire Haturelle, Tom. 
XVIiJ^me. p. 459. j 

1813. “ The literary and scientific world 
has in few instances been more grossly 
imposed upon than by the account of the 
Pohon Upas, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mj'steiy. 
Foersuh, who put his name to the publica- 
tion, certainly was ... a surgeon in the 
Butch East India Company's service about 
the time ... I have been led to suppose 
that his literary abilities wore as mean as 
his contempt for truth was consummate. 
Having hastily picked up some vague in- 
formation concerning the Oopas, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were arranged, 
doubtless by a different hand, in sucli a 
form as by their plausibility and appear- 
ance of truth, to he generally credited * * * 
But though the account just mentioned 
, . , has been demonstrated to be an ex- 
travagant forgery, the existence of a tree 
in Java, from whose sap a poison is pre- 
i^ared, equal in fatality, when thrown into 
the circulation, to the strongest animal 
poisons hitherto known, is a fact.” — Hovs- 
Jield, in Batavian Transactions, vol. vii., 
art. X., pp. 2-4. 

1822. “The Law of J'ava,” a Play .... 
Scene. Eerta-Sfira, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of J ava. 

* * * 

“Act I. Sc. 2. 

Emperor. The haram’s laws, which can- 
not be repealed, 

Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
death, 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life, 
All criminals may claim, 

Parhaya. Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ; — ’tis to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for many a 
mile, 

Sheds pestilence; — for, where the Upas 
grows 

It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en those 
brutes 

That haunt the desert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poison that the tree exudes, 

, In which you dip your arrows for the 

war-- . . f ^ ^ A ^ ^ ' 


He gains a pardon, — and the luilsied wi’etch ■ 
Who vseaped the Upas, has escaped the ■' 

tyrant.” 

“Act IT. He. 4. 

Penyoose. Finely disnui! and romantic, 
they say, for many miles ruiind the Upas; 
notiling but puiwoned air, mountains, and 
nielancinJy. A charmijig cuuntry hu- 
rnaldng Mtms and Ei/ta btttts! '' 

“Act III. Sc. 1. ^ 

Pengoose. . . . That's the JJivine, I sup* 
iose, who starts the po«u* for the 

ast stage to the Upas tree; an iiidmii 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

I Servant, your brown lleverence ! Tlierea 
j no people in the parish, but, 1 bedieve, you 
j are the rector V 

JJtVriiing). “ The reverend ^^fLteid'hvin^^a, 
U.C.J.— Tiie Upas t.dergymau of Java.” 

Crcorgc Colmau the Young ft\ 

1870. . . the Upas-tree superstition.” 

CfjnUmjj. Jlrvltu', May, 

1880. /‘Lord Crichtom M.P. . . .“last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was bolding all their mimis at pj^esent . . . 
what was this ct»ns]urucy, which like the 
Upas-tree of fiible, was spremling over the 
land, and poisoning itV . . — in St. Jameses 

Gazette, Nov. 31th, j). 7. 

Upper Eoger. Tlxi s happy example 
o*£ the llub.son- Jobson dialect occiu’>s in 
a letter dated ITJJ, from i apt. Jackson 
at Syrian in Burma, which is given in 
Dalryinple’s Orivntal Ilqu-rturg, i. 192, 
It is a corruption of the Sansk. ynva^ 
raja, ‘young King,’ theCiUsar or Hoir 
Apparent, a title burrowed from 
ancient India by most of the Indo- 
Chinese monarchies, and which ve 
generally render in Siam as the ‘ Second 
King.’ 

Urz and Urzee, and vulgarly Urjee, 
s. P. Hind. Vo'z and hirfi, from Ar. 
^arz, the latter a word having an ex- 
traordinary variety" of use.s even for 
Arabic. A petition or humble repre- 
sentation either oral or in writing ; the 
technical term for a request from an 
inferior to a superior ; ‘ a siffiication ’ as 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s characters 
calls it. A more elaborate form is 'arz-> 
ddsht^^ memorialising.’ This is used 
in a very barbarous form of Hobson- 
Jobson below. 

1606. “ Every day I went to the Court, 
and in every eighteene or twentie dayes I 
put up Ars or Petitions, and still he put 

mee off with good words ” — Joh» 

Mildenhall, in. Purchas, i. (Bk. iii.) 115. 

1690. “ We think you should Urzdaail 
the Nabob to writt purposely for y® re- 
leasm* of ( Jharles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Value on him.”— -Letter 
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from Factory at Chiittanutte to Mr. Charles 
Eyre at Ballasore, d. 5th November (MS. 
in India Office). 

c. 1785. . they (the troops) con- 

stantly ax3plied to our colonel, who for 
presenting an arzee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to have received 
six lacks as a reward . . — Carracciolfs 

Life of Clive, hi. 155. 

1809. “ In the nioniing ... I was met 

by a minister of the Eajah of Benares, 
bearing an arjee from his master to me . . .” 
— Ld. V Client ia, i. 104. 

1817. ^ ** The Governor said the Nabob’s 
Vakeel in the Arzee already quoted, directed 
me to^ forward to the presence that it was 
his wish, that your Highness would wn-ite 
a letter to him .” — MilVs Hist,, iv. 436. 

IJsIirilfee, S. Ai\ Ashrafl, a gold 
coin, a gold mohr. See Xeraiiiie. 

Ilspnk, s. H. Asiiah ‘A hand- 
spike,’ coiT. of the English. This was 
the form in use in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N. W. P. Eoebiick gives the sea 
form as hanspeek. 


Vaccination. Yaecine was first 
imported into Bombay via Bussora in 
1802. ‘‘Since then,” says E. Drum- 
mond already in 1808, ‘^the British 
Governments in Asia have taken great 
pains to j-yreserve and diffuse this mild 
instrument of salvation.” 

Yaislinava, adj. Eelating to Vish- 
nu ; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship him. In Bengali 
the term is converted into Boislinah, 

1672. “. . . also some hold Whtnou for 

the siii^rerae god, a)id therefore are termed 
Wistiioiiwaes. Beddaeus, 

Vakeel, An attorney; an au- 
thorised representative. Arab. wahtL 

1682. “ If Mr. Charnock had taken the 

paines to ]wesent these 2 Perwaunas him- 
self, ’tis probable, with a small present, he 
might have x)revailed with Buichund to 
have our gmods freed. However, at this 
rate any xhtifull Yekeel is as good to act 
y« Company’s Service as himself. ” — Hedges, 
Diary (MS. ), Deer. 8. 

1691. “ Novemher the 1st, arriv’d a Pat- 

tamar or Oourrier, from our Fakeel. or 
SolHcitor at Court. . . d'—Ovington, 415. 

1811. “The Eaja has sent two Yakeels 
or ambassadors to meet me here . . — 

Lord Minto in India, 268. 


c. 1847. “ If we go into Court I suppose 
I must emxdoy a Vehicle.”— Letter from an 
Euroi^ean subordinate to one of the i)resent 
writers. 

Varella, s. This is a term con- 
stantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to the pagodas of Indo-Ohina 
and China. Of its origin w^e have no 
positive evidence. The most probable 
etjnnology is that it is the Malay 
hardhlCi or brdlild, ‘ an idol.’ An idol 
temple is riimah-hardhld, ‘ a house of 
idols,’ but hardhld alone may have been 
used elliptically by the Malays or 
misunderstood by the Portuguese. We 
have an analogy in the double use of 
pagoda for temple and idol. 

1555. “Their temxdes are very large 
edifices, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal . . 

— Account of China in a Jesuit’s Letter 
appended to Fr. Alvarez H. of Fthiojna, 
translated by Mr. Major in his Introd. to 
Mendoza, Hak. Soc., i. xlviii. 

1569. “Gran quantity se ne coiisuma 
aneora in quel Regno nelle lor Varelle, che 
sono gli suo’ i^agodi, de’ quali ve n’^j gran 
quantity di grandi e di picciole, e sono 
alcune montagnuole fatte a mano, a giusa 
d’vn x^an di zuccaro, e alcune d’esse alte 
quanti il campanile di Marco di Venetia 
... si consuma in queste istesse varelle 
anco gran quantitk di oro di foglia . . — 

Ces, Federici, in Bamus., iii. 395. 

1583. “. . . nauigammo fin la mattina, 
che ci trouammo alia Bara giusto di Ne- 
grais, che cosi si chiama in lor linguaggio 
il porto, che va in Pegu, cue discoprimino 
a banda sinistra del riuo vn pagodo, ouer 
varella tutta dorata, la quale si scopre di 
lontano da’ vascelli, che vengono d’alto 
mare, et massime quando il Sol I'jercote in 
quell’ oro, che la fa risxjlendere all’ intorno 
. . . ” — Gasparo Balhi, f. 

1587. “ They consume in these Varellaes 
great quantitie of Golde ; for that they be 
all gilded aloft.” — Fitch, in Hale., ii. 393. 

1614. “ So also they have many Varelas, 
w'hich are monasteries in which dwell their 
religiosos, and some of these are very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles all 
gilded.” — Couto, VI. vii, 9. 

More than one prominent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
was known by this name. Thus in Lin- 
schoten’s description of the route from 
Malacca to Macao, he mentions at the 
entrance to the ‘Stoaits of Sincapura,’ a 
rock having the appearance of an obelisk, 
called the Varella del Chime ; and again, on 


* Compare this vivid description with a modern 
notice of the same pagoda : 

1855, “This meridian range . . . 700 miles from 
its origin in the Naga wilds . . . sinks in the sea 
hard by Negrais, its last bluff crowned by tlie 
golden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to sea- 
ward, a Burmese Sunium.’ — ifissio?*- to Ava, 272. 
There is a small view of it in this work. 
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the eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin 
China, we have frequent notice of a point 
(with a river al.s{>) called that of the 
Yarella. Thus in Pinto : 

1540, The Priday following we found 
ourselves just against a River called by the 
inhabitants of the Country Tmucoreu, and 
by us (the) Yarella.”— Pi n^o (in Co^an), 
p. 48. 

This Varella of C’hainpa is also mentioned 
bv Innschoten : 

"loOS. . from this thirde point to 

the Yarella the coast runneth North . . 
Tliis Yarella is a high hill reaching into 
the Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a 
verie high stonie rock, like a tower or 
piller, which may be seen far off, therefore 
it is by the JPortinmlles called Yarella.” — 
p. 342, 

Yedas. Tbe Sacred Books of tbe 
Brabmans, Veda being ‘knowledge.’ 
Of tkese books tbere are nominally 
four, viz. , tbe 1%, Yajm\ BCnm^ and 
Atharva Yedas. 

Tbe earliest <Iirect intimation of 
knowledge of tbe existence of tbe 
Yedas appears to be in tbe book called 
be Trihas Imposforihas^ said to bare 
been printed in 1598, in wbicb they 
are mentioned.'^' Possibly this know- 
ledge came tlirougb tbe Arabs. 

l%ougb tbus we do not trace back 
any direct allusion to tbe Yedas in 
European books, beyond tbe year 1600 
or thereabouts, tbere seems good 
reason to beUeve tbat tlie J esuit mis- 
sionaries bad information on tbe sub- 
ioct at a mueb earlier date. 

St. Francis Xavier bad frequent dis- 
cussions with Brabmans, and one went 
so far as to communicate to bim tbe 
onanira “ Om srlmlrdfjanandmaJtV In 
1559 a learned Brabniaii at Goa wais 
converted by Father Belcbior Car- 
neyro, and baptized by the name of 
Manuel. Ho afterwards (with tbe 
Ticeroy’s sanction!) went by night and 
robbed a Brabmaii on tbe mainland 
who bad collected many MSS., and 
presented tbe spoil to the Fathers, 
with great satisfaction to himself and 
tbem.f 

It is probable that tbe information 
concerning tbe Hindu religion and 
sacred books wbicb was attained even 
in Europe by tbe cud of tbe 16tb 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposed, and greater than "wbat wo 
find in j^rint would warrant us to as- 
sume. A quotation from San Roman 

* So wrote A. B, I cannot find the hook in the 
B. M. Library.— 7. 

4 Sousetj OrienU CoinfptUtudo^ i, 101—2. 


below illustrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of Gregory XY. 
dated 31st January, 1623, tbere is 
mention of rites called Ilaikres and 
Tandie^ which di:)ubtlcss represent tlie‘ 
Vedic names Aikmija and TCmdpa (see 
Norbert, i. 39). Lucena's ailusioii 
below to tbe ‘‘four I'arts*’ of Hindu 
doctrine must have reiV-renco to tbe 
Yedas, and bis inforiiiation must biu'e 
come from reports and b..‘ttei'.s, us be 
never was in India. 

In course of time however what bad 
been known seems to have bi*eii for- 
, gotten, and even ilalbed (1770) could 
i write about ‘ Brads of the Sbaster ’ ! 

I (see Code, p>. xiii.). This shows that 
I tliougb be speaks also of ‘ the F our 
I Eeids’ (p. XX xi.) he bad no precise 
; knowledge. 

: In sevei'al of tbe earlier quotations 

; of tbe word it vill be seen that tbe 
. form used is Vedam, or Veidani.. This 
is tbe Tamil form. And it became 
; prevalent during last century in 
France from Yoitaire's having con- 
stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sunskiit Poem, called by bim i'E::oiu' 
VedcDji, and wbicb bud its origin in 
I S, India. This was in reality an imita- 
i tion of an Indian Furaua, compost'd 
'by some missionary in the 17tli 
century (probably by R. de* Kobili) to 
introduce Cbiistian doctrines; but 
Voltame supposed it to be really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real ebiiractor 
was first explained by Bonnerat (see 
tbe Essay by F. Ellis, in 
liesemrJies, xi.). 

Tbe first information regarrling the 
real Yedas was given by Colebrooke 
in 1805 (^1^. lies, viii.). 

Orme and some authors of tbe 18tli 
and early part of tbe 19tb centiuy, 
write Bede, -wbicb represents tbe X. 
Indian vernacular form Btd, Both 
forms, Bed and Vedum, arc known to 
Fleury, as we see below. 

On tbe subject of tbe Yedas, see 
WehcEs Jlisf. of Imliart Literattn'e, 
Max Mt'lileVs Ancient Sanslrlt X/f,, 
JVhifnefs Oriental and Linguist Ic 
Studies, vol. i, 

c. 1590. '‘The Brahmins. These have 
pro]>erly six duties. 1. The study of the 
Bedes .” — Agven Aki>trii {GJadivin's), ii. 393. 

,, “Philologists are constantly 
engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, 
Arabic, and Persian books ..... Hdjl 
Ibrahim of Sarhind translated into Persian 
the AiLiarban, which, according to the 
Hindiis is one of the four divine books” 
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{Le. the Atkarva'¥e^&).~-Am iMochmann), 
i 104-105. 

1600. . . Consta esta doutrina de 

C|uatro partes . . . . — Lucena, V. de P. 
Franc. Xavier, %, 

1602. These books are divided into 
bodies, limbs, and joints ; and their founda- 
tions are certain books which they call 
Vedaos, which are divided into four parts ” 
. . Obi/io, V. vi. 3. 

1603, Tienen inuchos libros, de niucha 
costa y escri|)tura, todos llenos de agueros 
y supersticiones, y de mil fabulas ridicuias 
que son sus evangelios . . . Todo esto es 
tan sin fundamento, que algunos libros 
ban llegado a Portugal, que se han traj^clo 
de la India, y^ han venido algixnos logues 
que se convertieron a la Pfe .” — San Eoman, 
MisL de la India Oriental, 47. 

1651. “The Yedam, or the Heathen’s 
book of the Law, hath brought great 
Esteem unto this Tribe (the Bramines).” — 
Mogerius, 3. 


VaUntijn, Kmrlijke Bcsckryving van Choro' 
mandel East Indies, v. pp. 72-73. 

1745. “ Je commen§ais k douter si nous 
n’ayions point dte trompds par ceux qui nous 
avoient donne I’explication de ces Ci^remo- 
nies qu’ils nous avoient assures etre tres~ 
confomies k leur Vedam, c’est k dire au 
Livre de leur loi.”— iii. 132, 

c. 1760. ^ “ Vedam — s.m. Eist. Superst. 
C’est un^ livre pour qui les Brames on 
ISTations idoldtres de I’Indostan ont la plus 
grande v5ndration ... . en effet, on 
assure que le Vedam est ecrit dans une 
langue beaucoup plus ancienne que le Sans- 
krit, qui est la langue savante, connue des 
bramines. Le mot’ Vedam signifie science.” 
— Encyclopidie, xxx, 32. 

This information was taken from a letter 
by P^re Calmette, S. «T. (see Lettres Edi- 
fianUs), who anticipated Max Miilier’s 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 500 years later than others. 


c. 1667. “They say then that Cod, 
whom they call Achar, that is to say. 
Immoveable or Immutable, hath sent them 
four Books which they call Beths, a word 
signifying Science, because they i^retend 
that m these Books all Sciences are com- 
prehended. The first of these Books is 
called .i^AenSu-hed, the second Eagim'-hed, 
the third J^(?I*-lbed, the fourth ^'am«-bed.” — 
Bernier, E. T., 104. 

1672. “ Commanda primieramente il 

Veda (che h tutto il fondamento della loro 
fede) I’adoratione degli Idoli.” — P. Vin- 
cenzo, 313. 

,, “Diese vier Theile ihres Vedam 
Oder Oesetzbuchs werden gen ant Boggo 
Vedam, Jadura Vedam, Sama Vedam, und 
TarmmmaYed.&m . . .” — 556. 

1689, “Il reste maintenant a examiner 
sur quelles preuves les Siamois ajoutent foi 
a leur Bali, les Indiens h leur Beth ou 
Vedam, les Musulmans k leur Alcoran.” — 
Eleury, in Lettres Ed if., xxv. 65. 

1726. “ Above all it would be a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sans- 
krits tongue {dc Sanskritse taal), the head 
and mother tongue of most eastern lan- 
guages, and once for all to make a transla- 
tion of the Vedam, or Lawbook of the 
Heathen (which is followed not only by the 
H,.athen on this Coast, but also, in whole 
or in part, in Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, 
Hurat, and other neighbouring Kingdoms), 
and thereby to give such preachers further 
facilities for the more powerful conviction 
of the Heathen here and elsewhere, on 
their own ground, and for tlie disclosure of 
many mysteries and other matters, with 

which -we are now unacquainted 

This Lawbook of the Heathen, called the 
Vedam, had in the very old times 4 parts, 

though one of these is now lost 

These parts were named Boggo Vedam, 
Sadnra or Issoure Vedam, Sarnia Vedam, 
and Taraimna or Adxieraicana Vedam.” — 


1765. “ If we compare the great purity 
and chaste manners of the Shastah, with 
the ^eat absurdities and impurities of the 
Viedam, we need not hesitate to pronounce 
the latter a coiTuption of the former.” — J. 
Z. JSolwell, Interesting Hist. Events, dr., 
2nd ed., i. 12. 

This gentleman also talks of the Bhades 
and the Viedam in the same line without a 
notion that the word was the same (see 
Interesting Hist. Events, Ac., Pt. II., 15; 1767). 

1770. “ The Bramin, bursting into tears, 

E remised to i>ardon him on condition that 
e should swear never to translate the 
Bedas or sacred volumes. . . . Prom the 
Ganges to the Indus the Vedam is uni- 
versally received as the book that contains 
the iwinciples of religion.”— Paynai (tr. 
1777), i. 41-42. 

c. 1774. “Si crede poi como infallibile 
che dai quattro suddette Bed, che in Mala- 
bar chiamano Vedam, Bramah medesimo 
ne retirasse sei Sastrah, cioh scienze.” — 
Della Tmnha, 102. 

1777. “ The word ved, or Veda, signi- 
fies Knowledge or -Science. The sacred 
writings of me Hindoos are so distin- 
guished, of which there are four books.”— 
G. Wilkins, in his RMtopdiis, 298. 

1778. “ The natives of Bengal derive 

their religion from a Code called the Shas- 
ter, which they assert to be the genuine 
scripture of Bramah, in preference to the 
Vedam.'^^ — Orme, ii. 5 (ed. 1803). 

1778. 

“ Ein indischer Brahman, geboren auf der 
Plur, 

Der nichts gelesen als den "Weda der 
Natur.” 

Biickert, Weiskeit der Bramanen, L 1. 
1782. “ . . . pour les rendre (les Boura- 

uow«)plus authentiques, ils ajoutferent qu’ils 
^toient tirds du Vedam ; ce que n’^toit pas 
facile k’vtJrifier, puisque depuis trfes long- 
terns les Yddams ne sont plus connus.” — 
Sonne^^cd, ii. 21. 
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“Then Edmimd begg’d his Bev’rend I 
Master 

T’instrucfc him in the JEolj/ Bkaster, 

No sooner does the Scholar ask, 

Than Goonisham begins the task. 
Withont a book he glibly reads 
Four of his own invented Bedes.” 

Smpkin the Second, 145. 

1791. “Toute veritt^ , . . .^est ren- 
fermee deans les quatre beths.” — St. Piem, 
Chaimi'eve Indienne. 

1794-97. “ or Hindoo Vedas 

taught.” 

Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed. 359. 

Yeddas, n, p. An aboriginal — or 

at least a forest — people of Ceylon. 

1675. “The Weddas (who call them- 
selves Beddas) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whose descent no one is able 
to tell.” — Ryklof mil Goenc, in Valentijn, 
Ceylon, 208. 

1681. “ In this Land are many of these 
wild men thej^ call Vaddahs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They speak the 
Ckingalayes Language. They kill Deer, 
and dry the Flesh over the fire .... their 
Food being only Flesh. They are very 

expert with their Bows They have 

no Towns nor Houses, only live by the 
waters under a Tree.” — Knox, 61-62. 

1770. “ The Bedas who were settled in 
the northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
.... go almost naked, and, upon the 
whole, their manners and government are 
the same with that of the Highlanders of 
Scotland.” (!)—i2a?/na^ (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

Vellard, s. This is a word appa- 
rently peculiar to the Island of Bom- 
bay, used in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We haye failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port, vallado, ‘a mound or embank- 
ment.’ 

1809. “At the foot of the little hill of 
Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across a small arm of the sea, which s^a- 
rates Bombay from Salsette. . . . . The 
vellard was begun a.d. 1797, and finished 
in 1805, at an expense of 50,575 rupees.” — 
Maria Graham, 8. 

Vellore, n. p, A town, and for- 
merly a famous fortress in the district 
of N. Arcot, SO m. W. of Madras. It 
often figures in the wars of last 
century, but is best known in Europe 
I for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
■ 1806 . The etym. of the name Vellur 
is unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
it as town of the, lance ’ ; 


and Col. Branfill as ^ * Velur, from 
Vil, a benefit, benefaction,' 

Vendu-Master, s. ^lYe know this 
word only from the? notifications which 
wc quote. It was proba bl y taken from 
the name of some Portuguese office of 

the saino kind. 

■ 1781. From an advertisement in the 
India Gazette of May 17th it appears to 
have been an euphemism for Aucliinimr. 

„ “Mr. Donald . . . begs leiive to ac- 
quaint them that the Vendu business will 
in future be carried on liy liobert Donald, 
and W. Williaiiis,”— Jndn?. Gauite, July 
.28th. 

1793. “ The Governor-General is ])Ieased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com- 
pany’s vendu Master is to have the super- 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency.” — In Seton-Karr. ii. 99, 

At pp. 107, 114, also are notifications of 
sales by “ G. Willia.mson, Veada Master.” . 

Venetian, s. This is sometimes in 
books of last and x.)reeoding century 
used for Seqiiins (see under OMck). 

1675. Fryer gives, among coin,s ami 
weights at Goa : 

“The Venetian... 18 Tangoes, 30 Rees.” 

|). 2im 

1752. “ At this Juncture a gohl inohur 

is found to be worth 14 Arcnt Rupees, and 
a Venetian 4i Arcot llupecH.”— in Long, 
p. 32.- 

Veranda, s. An open pillared 
gallery round a house. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may bo maintained, 
on groimds almost equally plausible. 

■ Besides these two, which we shall 
immediately mention, a third has been 
sometim,e.s alleged, which is tlms put 
forward' by a well-known French 
: scholar ' , ■ ■ , ■ . ■ 

“ Ge mot (veranda) n’est lui-meme qmune 
transcription inexacte du Peman hcramada, 
perche, terrasse, balcon.” — C. LefrGnery in 
Revue Critique, 1869, Ist Sem. , p." 64. 

Plausible as this is, it may bo re- 
jected. Is it not however ].)ossible that 
, bard mafia, the literal meaiiing of which 
is * coming forward, projecting,’ may 
be a Persian ‘ striving after meaning,’ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed '? 

Wilhains, again, in his Sansk. Diet. 
(1872), gives '^varanda ... a veranda, a 
portico ...” Moreover Beames in his 
Comparative Qrammar of Modern Aryan 
Languages, gives Sansk. haranda, ‘ por- 
tico,’ Bengali hdrdndd. Hind, varandd, 
adding : “ Most of our wiseacre liter a- 
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teurs {qu. litterateurs ?) in Hindustan 
now-a-days consider tMs word to be de- 
rived from Pers. hardmadah^ and write 
it accordingly. It is, bowever, good 
Sanskrit (i. 153). Fortunately we 
bave in Bisbop Caldwell a proof tbat 
comparative grammar does not pre- 
clude good manners. Mr. Beames was 
evidently in entire ignorance of tbe 
facts wbicb render tbe origin of the 
Anglo-Indian word so curiously am- 
biguous; but we shall not call bim 
tbe “wise-acre grammarian.’’ Va- 
randa, with tbe meaning in question, 
does not, it may be observed, belong to 
tbe older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modern works.* 

Littr5 also gives as follows ( 1874) : — 

‘ * Eryif. Verandah, mot rapport<^ de PInde 
par les Anglais, est la simple deg^neres- 
cenee, dans les langues modernes de PInde, 
dll Sansc. veranda, colonnade, de var, 
couvrir.” 

Tbat tbe word as used in England 
and in France was brought by tbe 
English from India need not be 
doubted. But either in tbe same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it 
appears to have existed, quite inde- 
p)endently, in Portuguese and Spanish; 
and tbe manner in wbicb it occurs 
without explanation in tbe very ear- 
liest narrative of tbe adventure of tbe 
Portuguese in India, as quoted below, 
seems almost to preclude tbe possi- 
bility of their having learned it in tbat 
coimtry for tbe first time; whilst its 
occurrence in P. de Alcala can leave 
no doubt on tbe subject. 

1498. “E v^o ter comnosco onde esta- 
vamos langados, em bnma varauda onde 
estava hum grande casti^all d’arame que 
iios alumeava.” — da Via^jem de 
Vasco da Gama, 2d ed., 1861, p. 62. 

i.e, . , and came to join us where 
we had been put in a varanda, where there 
Avas a gi'eat candlestick of brass that gave 
•uslight . , 

And Correa, speaking of the same his- 
torical passage, though writing at a later 
date: 

“When the Captain-major amved, he 
was condiieted through many courts and 
verandas {niuitos pateos e varandas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was . . — Correa, by Stanley, 193, eom- 

jiared with original Lcndas, I. i. 98. 

1505. In Pedro de Alcala’s Spanish- 
Arabic Vocabulary we have : 

“ Varandas— 

Varandas assi gave/ aha, gdrgah.'^'* 

Interj^retiiig these Arabic words, with the 


Ms last remark, is due to A. B. 


assistance of Prof. Bobertson Smith, we 
find that tdrhug is, according to I)o 2 y 
(Suppt. I. 430), darhuz, itself taken from 
dardhazm {rparci^iov)^ ‘a stair-raiHng, fire- 
guard, balcony, &;c .’ ; whilst gdrgah stands 
for sarjab, a variant {Abul W., p. 735, i.) 
of the commoner sharjah, ‘ a lattice, or any- 
thing latticed,’ such as a wiifdow, — ‘ a bal- 
cony, a balustrade.’ 

1540. “This said, we entred with hei* 
into an outward court, ah about invironed 
with Galleries [cercado a roda de duas 
m'dens de varandas) as if it had been a 
Cloister of Beligious persons . , — Pinto 
(orig. cap. Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 

1553 (but relating events of 1511). 

. assentou Affonso d’AIboquerque 
com elles, que primeiro- que sahissem em 
terra, irem ao seguinte dia, quando agua 
estivesse estofa, dez bateis a queimar alguns 
baileus, que sao como varandas sobre o 
mar.” — Barros, II. vi. 3. 

1563. “B. . . . . nevertheless tell me 
what the tree is like. O. From this varanda 
you can see the trees in my garden : those 
little ones have been i>lanted two years, 
and in four they give excellent fruit . . .” — 
Crarcia, f. 112. 

1602. “De maneira, que quando ja EL 
Bey (de Pegu) ehegava, tinna huns for- 
mosos Pa 9 os de muitas camaras, varandas, 
retretes, cozinhas, em que se recolhia com 
suas mulheres . . Dec. vi., Liv. 

vii., cap. viii. 

1611. “Varanda. Lo entreado de los 
corridores, por ser como varas, per otro 
nombre vareastes quasi varafustes.” — (Jo- 
harrnvias, 

1631. In Haex, Malay-Latin Vocabulary, 
we have as a Blalay word, “Baranda, 
Contignatio vel Solarium.” 

1644. “The fort (at Cochin) has not 
now the form of a fortress, consisting^ all 
of houses ; that in which the captain lives 
has a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces 
long and 7 wide . . .” — Bocam, MS., f. 313. 

1710. “There are not wanting in Cam- 
baya great buildings with their courts, 
varandas, and chambers .” — De Sonsa, 
Oriente Conquist,, ii. 152. 

1711. “The Building is very ancient . , . 
and has a paved Court, two large Verandas 
or Piazzas.”'— 20. 

C.1714. “Varanda. Obra sacada do corpo 
do edificio, cuberta o descuberta, na qual 
se costuma passear, tomar o sol, o fresco, 
etc. PcrgulaJ^—Bluteau, sub voce. 

1729. “Baranda. Es})ecie de corredor 
o balaustrada que ordinariamente se coloca 
deban te de los al tares o escaleras,coii)pucsta 
do balaustres de hierro, bronce, madera, o 
otra materia, de la altura de un medio 
cuerpo, y su uso es para adorno y reparo. 
Algunos escriven esta voce con 6. Bat. 
Peribolus, Lorica clathrata.”“-Croh’s, Sist. 
de JSfueva Espaha, lib. 3, cap. 15. “ Alajii- 
base la pieza por la mitad con un baranda 
o biombo que sin impedir la vista seha- 
lava termino al concorso.” — Dice, de 
Ding. Cast, par la B. Acad, 
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1754. Ives, in describing tbe Cave of 
Elephanta, sx^eaks twice of “ the vorancla 
or open gallery.” — p. 45. 

175(j. “. . . as soon as it -was dark, we 

were all, witln)iit distinction, directed by 
the guard set over ns to collect ourselves 
into one body, and sit do\Yii quietly under 
the arched Yeranda, or Piazza, to the w’est 
of the Blaek-boic prison . . . — HolmWs 

Barra the of the Black Hole. 

c. 17G0. . Small ranges of pillp’s 

that support a }jent“hoiise or shed, forming 
what is called, in the Portuguese Hngiia- 
franca, Teraadas.’—b-rose, i. 53. 

1781. *• On met sur le devant une petite 

galerie appellde varangne, et formee par le 
toit.” — Soiinerat, i. 54. 

There is a French nautical term, mnmgue, 
* the ribs or floor-timbers of a ship,’ which 
seems to have led this muter astray here. 

1783. “Yon are conducted by a pretty 
.steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
North. By it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah (!) or piazza which extends from 
East to West 00 feet.” — ^Acet. of some 
Artificial Caves in the Neighbourhood of 
Bombay (Elephanta), bjr Mr. W. Hunter, 
Surgeon in the E. Indies. In Arckacolofna, 
vii. 2S7. 

,, “ The other gate leads to what in 

this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(X>rinted iickcada)^ which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before you enter the hall.” 
— Letter (on Caves of Eiejdmnta, &e.), from 
Hector MacneiU Esq,, in Arc/mcologia, viii. 
254. 

1790. . Before the lowest (storey) 

there is generally a small hall supported by 
j>illars of teka wood, which is of a yellow 
colour and exceedingly hard. This hall 
is called varanda, and siipx)lies the place 
of a imrlour ,” — Bra Baolim^ Eng. trans. 

1809. ‘ ‘ In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every cast and profession.”— 
Zd, Valentia, i. 424. 

1810. “The viranda keeps off the too 
great glare of the sun, and affords a dry 
%valk during the rainy season.” — 
Graham^ 21. 

c. 1816. and when Sergeant 

Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she was, she was 
conversing uij and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boji-s and girls in the barracks.” — 
Mrs* Shervmodh Stories, i>. 47, ed. 1873. 

Ter dure, s. This word appears to 
have boon used in the last centmy for 
vegetables, adapted from tho Port. 
verduras* 

1752. Among minor items of revenue 
from duties in Calcutta we find : 

BS, A. p. 

“ Terdnre, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6.” 

Tidana, s. In Ceylon, the title of 
a village head man. **The person 


who conveys t1ie orders o! GoTeriinieiit 
to the people*’ (C'de'////. s. 

It is fippai'entl}’ lY-in, tlio Sanskrit 
Vadiuui . . . the act oi s]Hjakiiig . . . 
the iiionili, face, ef)nnteiKinc:e . . . tlio 
front. pomtdLdce IiiduYuiioo* r'-edawf/, 
(or wathiith in dav. pininnipiatioii) is 
“the face, front, van; a ui' high 
rank; a duvuiicso iith*'* (C Vfor/hrd, 
s.,T.). The Juvaiiosi* titlo is, we inia- 
giiio, HOW only traditional ; tli(! (W-- 
ioiiese one has follcAve'l tlio usual 
downward track of liigli titles; wo 
can hardly doubt the cm m Siiiislait 
origin of both (see Atlaacttim ui pst 
April, 1882, p. 413, and of IStli May, 
i(L p. 002). Tho derivation given hy 
Alwis is probably not incoiisisteiit 
with this. 

^1681. “ Thc^Dissaiivas by these €f(V(rU 
vidani their oiBcers do oxj|'iress and sqiiecz 
the by laying Mulct.- upon tlieni . . . 

In Fine this ofiicer is the Bissanva's chief 
Substitute, wln> orders and iii;mages all 
afiairs incumbent upon his uiaster,*' — Ahn/r, 
p. 51. 

1726. “Tidancs, the (ver.oTrs of vil- 
lages, who are clKirgtH,l to seo^ that no- 
hihabitant any iiijury, ami that tlie 

Land is sown bi'tlriies , . . 

(Ccylun), Names (,.>f Cffieer-, rna, 11, 

1S56. “Undur each (chief) wohj placed 
diiferent subordinate iicadmon, eallod 
Vidana-And.c/«>,s* and Yidaas. The last k 
derived frmn the wmil (rd/djcd? MHun- 
niandingd or ‘ordering,’ and mean«, as 
Clough d'). 647) defines it, the pers*»!i who 
conveys the orders of the Coverniiieiit to 
the People.”— ikAki'h% in Ccfiioji Joimmli 
8, p. 237. . . 

Tiliara, Wiliare, &c.» s. InCMylon 
a Eiiddliist temple. Sansk. vihdnl^ 
a Buddhist convout, — originally tlio 
hall where the monks met, and thence 
extended to the buildings generally 
of such an institution, and to the shrine 
which was attached to thorn, much as 
minster has come from monastcrlinn* 
Though there are now no Buddhist vh 
htiTus in India Proper, the former wide 
diffusion of such establishments has 
left its trace in the names of laany 
noted places; eg/. Behdr, and tho great 
province which takes its name ; Kuch 
Behlr ; tho VihCcr wmter-w'orks at 
Bombay ; and most probably tho City 
of Bokhara itself. 

1681. “The first and highest order of 
priests are the Zirmmixes, who are the 
priests of the Btiddoii Cod. Their temples 
are styled Yelisrs . . . These . . . only live 
in the Yihar, and enjoy great Revenues. ” — 
Knoxj €ei/lonf 74. 
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1877. “ Twice a montli, when the rules 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime ; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid -upon 
him, to sweep the court- yard of the wihara, 
sj)fhikle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
— Eliim DavidSf BuddMsm, 169. 

Viss, s. A weight in use in S. India 
and ill Burma. Tam. msai. In Madras 
it was ^ of , a Madras maund, and = 
31b. 2oz. aYoirdiipois. The old scale 
ran, 10 pagoda w'eights = 1 poUam, 40 
pollams = 1 viss, 8 viss == 1 matmd 
(of 25lbs), 20 ma/imds = 1 mndy. 
In Burma the viss = 100 tihals, — 
31bs. 5 5 ¥iss is used in Burma by 
foreigners, but the Burmese call the 
weight probably a corruption 

oivisai. 

1554. “Thebaar of Pegim contains 120 
bi^as; each hiea weighs 40 ounces; the 
bica contains 100 ticals ; the tical -weighs 
31 -4. Ennes, 38. 

1568. ‘‘This 0aiLza goeth by weight of 
Byze . . . and commonly a Byza of Ganza 
is worth (after our accompt) halfe a ducat.” 
— Caesar Frederike, in MaJc.i ii. 367. 

1626.' “In anno 1622 the Myne was 
shut up . . » the comiriiiig of the hlognirs 
Embassadour to this King’s Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Vyse of the 
fairest diamonds, caused the cessation.”— 
FmrJias, FUyrimayej 1003. 

1855. “The King last year purchased 
800,000 viss of lead, at five tikals for 100 
viss, and sold it at twenty tikals.” — 
3nssiQ'ii to Avdj 250. 


w. 

Walerf s. A horse imported from 
N. South Wales, or Australia in 
general. 

1866. “Well, young shaver, have you 
seen the horses? “How is the Walers off 
foi*eIeg?” — Trcvchjan, iJawh Bungalow, 223. 

1873. ‘ ‘ Eor sale, a brown W aler gelding, ” 
&c. —Madras Mad, June 25th. 

Wali, s. Two distinct words are 
occasionally -YTittcn in the same way. 
(a) Ar. WMi. A Mahoinmedan title 
corresponding to “ Goyeriior.’’ ^ It be- 
came familiar some years ago in con- 
nexion with Kandahar (1879-80). It 
Kstands pro|)erly for a governor of the 
highest class, in the Turkish system 
superior to a Pasha. Thus, to the com- 
mon people in Egypt, the IQicdive is 
still the Wali. 


1298. “Whenever he knew of aiiyune 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruflians 
of his would go to the father and say : ‘What 
sayjmu? Here is this pretty daughter^ of 
yours; give her in marriage to the Baiio 
Achmath ’ (for they call him the Baiio, or, 
as we should sayj ‘the Vicegerent 
Alarco Polo, i. 402. 

1498. “. . . e mandoii hum homem qiie 

se chama Bale, o qual he como alquaide.” — 

I Eoteiro deV. da Gama, 54. 

1727. “ As I was one Morning walking 

the Streets, I met accidentally the Governor 
of the City [Muscat], by them called the 
Waaly.” — A. Sam,, i. 70. 

(b). Arab, lualt. This is much used 
in some Mahommedan countries {e.g, 
Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and by 
transfer for the shrine of such a saint; 
see under Peer. 

WaUa, S'. This is a popular abridg- 
ment of OompetitioB-walla, q.v., 
under which also will be found remarks 
on the termination tutild, and illustra- 
tions of its use. 

Wailderoo, s. In Ceylon a large 
kind of monkey, originally described 
under this name by Knox {Freshyfes 
u7-‘sirms). The name is however the 
generic Singhalese word for ‘ a monkey ’ 
(ivcmderu), and the same with the 
Hind, bandar, Sansk. m/iara, Eemarks 
on the disputed identity of Knox’s 
taanderoo, and the different species to 
which the name has been applied, 
popularly, or by naturalists, will bo 
found in Emerson Tennent, i. 129-130. 

1681. “MoMvys . . . Some so large as 
our English SpaJiiel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
colour, and black faces, with great white 
beards round from ear to ear, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having great beards like the 
others . . . both these sorts do but little 
mischief . . . This sort they call in their 
language Wanderow.”— Sist. Ed. of 
the 1. of Ceylon, 26. 

1810. “ I saw one of the large baboons, 
called here Wanderows, on the top of a 
coco-nut tree, where he was gathering nuts 
. . Maria Graham, 97, 

Wanghee, or Whaiigee, s. The 
trade name for a slender yellow bam- 
boo with beantifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japan. 

We cannot give the^ origin^ of tho 
term with any conviction. Tho two 
following suggestions may embrace or 
indicate the origin. 

(1). Eumphius mentions a kind of 
3 B 2 
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bamboo called by Mm Arundmarhor 
fera^ the native name of 'wbicb is Bulu 
swangy (see in voL iv., Lib. vi. cap. 
vii. &t sefjq^,). As Buluh is Malay for 
bamboo, we presume that swangi is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meaning. 

(2). Our Mend Professor Terrien de 
la Couperie notes : In the K^ang-Jii 
tze-iien, US, 119, tbe Huang-tc/w is 
described as follows: ‘A species of 
l^amboo, very bard, with tbe joints 
close together ; tbe skin is as wMte as 
snow ; tbe larger kind can be used for 
boats, and tbe smaller used for pipes, 
&c.’ See also Wells Williams, Sgllabic 
Diet, of the Chinese Lang., j). 26lT 

Water-Cbestnut. Tbe Trapa U- 
spinosa of Eoxb. ; H. Singhdra, ‘ tbe 
borned fruit.’ See Singara. 

Weaver-Bird, s. See Baya. 

West-Coast, n. p. TMs expression 
in Duteb India means tbe west coast 
of Sumatra. Tbis seems also to bare 
boon the recognised meaning of tbe 
term at Madras in foimer days. 

1747. “Tbe Kevd. Mr. Prancis Pordyce 
being entered on the Establishment .... 
and "having several months’ allowance due 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Pngs. 371. 9. . . — Fo7i; St. David Consn., 

April 30, MS. in India Office. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bencoolen. See also Wheeler, 
i. 148 ; and under Slave, in Supplement. 

Whampoa, n. p. In former days | 
the anchorage of European ships in | 
the river of Canton, some distance ! 
below that city. 

1770. “Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Houang-poa, three 
leagues from the city” (Canton). — Bmjnal 
(tr. 1777), ii. 258.- 

Whistling Teal. TMs in Jerdon 
is given as Bendrocygna Awswree of 
Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being intel- 
ligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We have seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of impos- 
sible words than tMs. A numerous 
fiock of these wMstlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
.curious habit for ducks. 

White Ants. See Ants, White. 
Winter. TMs term is constantly 


applied by tbe old writers to tbe rainy 
season, a usage now quite unknown to 
Anglo-Indians. It may have origina- 
ted in tbe fact that winter is in many 
parts of tbe Mediterranean coast so 
frequently a season o! rain, whilst rain 
is rare in summer. Compare tbe fact 
that skiirl in Arabic is indiflt'oreiitly 
‘ winter/ or ‘rain’; tbe winter season 
being the rainy season. Shitd is tbe 
same word that appears in Canticles 
ii. 11; “The winter (stthdC) is past,: 
tbe rain is over and gone.” 

1503. “ i?. . . . In what time of the year 
does this disease {morxi or clndera) mostly 
occur? 

“O. . . . . it occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is the winter-time in this 
country) . . F—Ga7xia, f. 70 y. 

c. 1507. Bezeneger^^a Goa .soiio 

d’estate otto giornate di viaggio ; nia no! lo 
facessimo di niezo I’inverno, il iiiese de 
Luglio .” — Gesare Fcderici, in Jlarn., in. 389. 

1583. “n uerno in^questo paese h il 
iMaggio, Giiigno, Luglio, e Agosto, e il 
resto delF anno h state. IMa bem-j e da 
notare chequi la stagione nC* si pub chiamar 
uerno rispetto al freddo, che iici vi regna 
mai, mh solo per cagione de’ venti, e cleile 
gran pioggie . . — Gasparo Balbi, f. 07 r, 

; 1584, /‘Note that the Citie of Goa is 

i the principal! idaoe of all the Oriental India, 
and the winter thus beginneth the 15 of 
May, with very great in 

Hah, il 413. 

1610. “The Winter hcere beginneth 
about the first of June and duretli till the 
twentieth of Bepteinber, but not with eon- 
tinuali mines as at Goa, but for some sixe 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder, and mine.” — Fim'k, in 
Fiirchas, L 423. 

c. 1610. “Lbyyer commence an mois 
d’Ayril, et dure six mois .” — Fyrmd de La- 
val, i. 78, 

1643. “ . . . des Galiottes (qui sortent 
tons les ans pour faire la guerre aux Mala- 
bares . . , . et cela est enuiron la My- 
Septembre, lors que leur byuer est passe 
. . . — Mlocq-ndf 347. ' 

1665.' ' “ L’byver se fait sentir. El com- 
menga en Juin par qiiantite de pluies et 
de tonnerres.” — Thevenot, v. 311, 

1678. . In Winter (when they 

rai'ely stir) they have a Mamjuma, or Wax 
Cloth to throw over it . . — Frgcr, 410. 

1691. “In ora Occidcntali, quae Jlala- 
haroriLin est, byems 5 menso Ax^rili in 
Septembrem usque dominatur: in iittore 
verb Orientali, quod Hoilandi be liust ban 
dt^l^oromitabd, Oram Coivinmidellae vocant, 
trmis iilos monies, in iisdeiu latitiidinis 
gradibus, contrario planb inodo H Septembri 
usque ad Aprilem hyemem habent .” — loH 
Ludolfiy ad suam Historiam Cojnmentaidm, 
101 . 
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1770. ‘‘The mere breadth of these 
mountains divides summer from winter, 
that is to say, the season of fine weather 
from the rainy ... all that is meant by 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds . . . are driven violently 
by the muds against the mountains,” &ic. — 
Mpmii ti\ 1777, i. 34. 

Wood-apple, s. A wild fruit of 
the Order Aurantiaceae growing in 
all the drier parts of India (Feronia 
elephantum, Correa). It is somewhat 
like the bel (see bael) but with a 
still harder shell, and possesses some 
of its medicinal wrtue. In the native 
pharmacopoeia it is sometimes substi- 
tuted (3food€en Slierif), 

187o. “Once upon a time it was an- 
nounced that the Padshilh was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
tipper India. And the village heads gathered 
In panchayat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an imexampled occa- 
sion. Two products onlj^ of the village 
lands were deemed fit to serve as nazrana. 
One was the custard-apple, the other was 
the wood-apple .... a mid fruit with a 
very hard shelly rind, something like a 
large lemon or small citron converted into 
wood. After many pros and conSj the cus- 
tard-apple carried the day, and the village 
elders accordingly, wlien the king appeared, 
made saldm, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 
accexit the offering graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
receive such trash, pelted the sunifietons 
with their offering,^ till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanldng heaven that the offering 
had not been of wood-apples ! ” — Some Un~ 
scientific Notes on the History of Plants {by 
H, Y.) in Geograph, Magazmet 1875, }3p. 
49-50. 

The story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule (see p. 705, supra). 

Wood-oil, or Gnrjun Oil. Hind. 
Garjan, A thin balsam diuwn from a 
great forest tree (A. 0. Biptey^ocarpeae). 
Bipterocarpus turhinatus, Gaertn. and 
from several other species of Bipt,^ 
which are among the filnest trees of 
Transgangetic India. Ti'ees of this 
N". 0. abound also in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, whilst almost unknown in 
other parts of the world. The cele- 
brated Borneo camphor is the product 
of one such tree ; and the Sal timber 
of India of another. Much wood-oil 
is exported from the Burmese pro- 
vinces, the Malay Peninsula, and Siam. 
It is much used in the East as a 
natural varnish and preservative of 
timber; and in Indian hospitals it is 


employed as a substitute for copaiva 
{Eanhury & FIucMger). The first men- 
tion we know of is c. 1759 in Dalrym- 
ple’s Or. Bepertory, in a list of Burma 
products (i. 109). 

Wooiock or Oolock, s. (qu. Hind. 
hold, or holdlc, or uldh?) A bulky 
cargo-boat in use on the Ganges, 
sometimes of 40 or 50 tons burthen and 
more. The uldk is not ‘ ‘ clinker-built/ ’ 
hut with the planks edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron cramps like stitches. 

1679. “Messrs. Vincent” (etc.) . . . . 
“met the Agent (on the Hoogly B.) in 
Budgeroes and Oolankes .” — Fort St. George 
Oonsultatiohs, 14th Septr. In Notes and 
Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1764. “Then the Manjees went after 
liim in a wollock to look after him.”— In 
Long, 383. 

1781. “The same day will be sold a 
twenty-oar’d Wollcck-built Budgerow . . 

— India Gazette, April 14th. 

Woordy-Major, s. The title of a 
native adjutant in regiments of Indian 
Irregular Cavalry. Both the rationale 
of the compound title, and the ety- 
mology of ward^ are obscure. Platts 
gives Hind, wardl or urdi, ‘uniform 
of a soldier, badge or dress of office,^ 
as the first part of the compound, with 
a questionable Skt. etymology. But 
there is also Ar. wind, ‘ a ilight of 
birds,’ and then also ‘ a troop or 
squadron,’ which is perhaps as pro- 
bable. 

Wootz, s. This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the (so-called) ‘natural steel’ of S. 
India, made especially in Salem, and in 
some parts of Mysore. It is prepared 
from small bits of malleable iron 
(made from magnetic ore) which are 
packed in crucibles with pieces of a 
particular wood {Qassia auricidata), 
and covered with leaves and clay. 

The word first appears in a paper 
read before the Eoyal Society, dune 
11th, 1795, called: “Experiments and 
observations to investigate the nature 
of a kind of Steel, manufactured at 
Bombay, and there called Wootz . . . 
by George Pearson, M.D.” This 
paper. is quoted below. 

The word has never since been re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for taooh. 
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I’opreseiiting tlie Canarese uMm (j^roii. 
ivuld’u) SsteeL’ 

Anofclier suggestion lias l>een made 
l)j Dr. Edward Balfour. He states 
that ttchcha and niclia (Hind, in 
reality for ‘high’ and ‘low*) are 
used in Canarese-speaMng districts^ to 
denote superior and inferior descrip- 
tions of an article, and snjiposes that 
WOOtz may have been a misunder- 
standing of uchcJia, ‘ of ^ superior 
<piality. ’ The former suggestion seems 
to us preferable. 

The article was no doubt the famous 
‘ Indian Steel,’ the crlbi^pos ^IvdiKos ml 
(TTofiofia of the Periplus, the material 
of the Indian swords celebrated in 
many an xirabic poem, the alhmde of 
old Spanish, the ImndwCtin of the 
Persian traders, ondcmique of Marco 
Polo, the iro7i exported by the Poi*tu- 
guesc in the 16th centuiy from Bati- 
cahi (Bhathal) in Ganara and other 
parts (see Correa passim). In a letter 
of the King to the Groa Grovernment in 
1591 he animadverts on the gi*eat 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
be exported from Chaul, for sale on the 
xlfrican coast and to the Turks in the 
Ecd Sea (xlfc/i'/ro Orient.^ Ease. 3, 
318). 

1795. “ Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in^ a 

letter to the President, acquainted him 
that he had sent over, sxjecimens of a suK 
stance known by the name of Wootz; 
which is considered to be a kind of steel, 
and is in high esteem among the Indians.” 
— Philos, Transactions for 1795, Pt. II., p. 
322. 

1841. “The cakes of steel are called 
Wootz ; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but are 
generally very good steel, and are sent into 
Persia and Turkey It may be ren- 

dered self-evident that the figure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in the cakes of Wootz, and only 
requires to be produced by the action of 
diluted acids , ... it is therefore highly 
lU'obablo that the ancient blades (of Da- 
mascus) were made of this steel.” — Willin- 
son. Engines of War, pp. 203-206. 

1864. “ Damascus was long celebrated 

for the manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the wootz of India.”— Metal- 
lurgy, Iron and Steel, 860. 

Writer, s. (a). The rank and style 
of the junior grade of covenanted civil 
servants of the E. I. Company. 
nically it has been obsolete since the ; 
abolition of the old grades in 1833. 
The term no doubt originally described 


the duty of lliese ruou; they 

were the clerks of the ihciurk>. 

(b). A copying dcjk in mi oilice, 
native or European. 

a.”™ 

1673. “'The whole Ma-s nf tije Com. 
paiiyh Servant;; may be e* ia]*ieia‘iitl»*d in 
these Glasses, viz,, Merdiviuts, J’Vx'turs, and 
Writers.” —/Vya*, 84. 

1676. “ There are suiiie of the Writers 
wdio by their lives are not a little scan- 
dalous.” — Letter from a VhnjLfin, in WiaJer, 
i. 64. . 

MS3. “ !SIr. ^ lAichard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y« JLrhfrt, left this 
World for a better. herd prepare ns 
all to follow him V Mai gi s' JIS, iHarn. 
Aug. 22iid. 

^ 1747.^ “Sh Mr. IIobert Clivk, Writer 
in the Service, ^ being of a ^lartiai Dispoi,!- 
tioii, and having acted ay a Tr»liinteer in 
our late Engagenients, "We have granted 
him ,an Ensigif s Coiiiniissioii, iqton his Ap- 
jdicatioii for the same.”— from the 
Ckmndl at Port St. David lo //o; Htjiihh:. 
Court of Directors, dd. 2d of May, 1747 
(MS. in Iiitlia ijfiicc;}. 

' 1758. “As we are seru-’ilile tliat onr 

jimior servants of the rank* if Writers at 
Bengal are n(,>t upon the wholr nn so good 
a footing as elsewliertg wc du hereby direct 
that the future ajtpointinents to a'Writer 
for salary, diet and all allowanccK 

whatever, be 400 llui>ee.s per .Miniiuu, which 
mark of our favour and ultcritiMn, pro]icrly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what we .shall further order in regard 
to them as having any <»ther object or 
foundation than tlieir x>orticular interest 
and happiness.”— ConrCs LeUtr, March 3d, 
ill Long, 129. 

(The ‘further order' is the prohibition of 
palankins, &c. — see under tiiat word.) 

c. 1760, “It was in the station of a 
^ covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Comx)any, that in the month of 
March, 1750, I embarked.” — Grose, i. 1. 

1762. “ We are w'ell assured that one 
great reason of the Writers neglecting the 
Company's business is engaging too soon in 
trade. ... We therefore ])Obftive]y order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have tho benefit or liberty i'»f Dusticks 
until the times of their res^seetive wniter- 
shix.)s are exjfired, and they commence Fac- 
tors, with this exception. ...” tk.o. — Co mi's 
Letter, Deer. 17th, in Long, p. 287. 

1765. “Having obtainiMl the apX)oint- 
nient of a Writer in the East India Gom- 
i:)anyls service at Bombay, I embarked with 
14 other jjassengers .... before I had 
attained my sixteenth year.” — Furies, Ori- 
ental Memoirs, i. 5. . 

1769. “The Writers of hladras are ex- 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgetting their old acquaintances.” — Lord 
Teignmouth, Mem, i, 20. 

1788. “ In the first place all the persons 
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who go abroad in tlie Company’s civil 
service;, enter as clerks in the conniting- 
lionse, and are called by a name to corre- 
spond to it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years.” — 
Burke ^ Speech on Eastings^ Impeadmicnt, 
Feb., 1788. In IForl's, vii. 292. 

Wng, e. "We give this Belucli word 
for loot 021 tbe liigh authority 

quotecL 

1845. “ In one hunt after wiig, as the 
Beloocliees call pltmder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Euroi^eans, marched 
incessantly for 15 hours over such ground 
as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places v/here it is impos- 
sible to march at all ." — Leiicr of Sir C, 
Mapkr^ in Mfe^ iii, 29S. 


X. 

Xeraii2ie,Xerafini,i&:c., s. The word 
ill this form represents a silver coin, 
formerly current at Goa and several 
other Eastern ports, in value somewhat 
less than Ls. (h?. It varied in Portu- 
guese currency from 300 to 360 rets. 

But in this case as in so many others 
the term is a corruption applied to 
a degenerated value. The original is 
the Arabic ashrafl (or sliarlfl^ * noble’ — 
compare the medieval coin so called), 
which was applied properly to the gohl 
dinar y but was also in India, and still 
is occasionally by natives, applied to 
the gold mom*. Ashrafiior a gold 
dinar (value in gold about 11s. 6d.) 
occurs frequently in the original of 
the ‘1001 NightsV as Dozy states, and 
he gives various other quotations of 
the word in different forms (pp. 353- 
354). Aigrefin^ the name of a coin 
once known in France, is according to 
Littre also a corruption of aslimft, 

1498. “ And (the King of Calicut) said 
that they should tell the Captain that if he 
wished to go he must give him 600 xarifes, 
and that soon, and that this was the cus- 
tom of that country, and of those who 
came thither.” — Botcirodc F, da G,, 79. 

1510. “When a new Sultan succeeds to 
the throne, one of his lords, who are called 
Amirra, says to him : ‘ Lord, I have been 
for so long a time your slave, give me 
Damascus, and I wdll give you 100,000 or 
200,000 teraphim of gold.’ 10. 

“Every Mameluke, great or little, has 
for his pay six saraphi per month.” — lb, 
13. 

“Our captain sent for the superior of 


the said mosque, to whom he said : that he 
should .show him the body of Wes^f—this 
Habi means the Prophet Mahomet— that 
he would give him 3000 seraphim of gold.” 
—Ib.29, 

This ^ one eccentric traveller gives thus 
three different forms, 

1513. “ Iiunc regem Affonsus 

idem, urbe opuietissima et praecipuo em- 
porio Arniipio vi cai^to, quindecim miliu 
SerapMnoru, ea^est aurea moiieta ducatis 
equivales annuu nobis tributariu effe- 
cerat .” — Epistola Enwianuelis Meg is, 2 6. 

In the preceding the word seems to apply 
to tlie gold dinar. 

1610. “ Inx3rimis of Serafins Echeri, 

which be ten Eiipias a x>iece, there are 
sixtieLeckes.” — Hawkinsin Purchas, i. 217. 

c. 1610. “ Les loieces d’or sent cherafins 
a vingt-ciiiq sols jnece.” — Pyrard dc Laval. 
ii. 40. 

1523. “And by certain information of 
persons who knew the facts , . . Antonio 
de Saldanha . , . agreed with the said King 
Turaxa (Turim SliSh), . . . that the said 
King . . . should pay to the King Our 
lord 10,000 xarafins more yearly ... in 
all 25,000 xarafins.” — Tonibo da India, Sub- 
sidios, 79. 

c. 1844. “Sahibs now are very different 
from what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an officer in the camp 
of Lat Lik Sahib (Lord Lake) the sahibs 
would give an ashrafi, when now they 
think twice before taking out a rupee.”— 
Personal JRemimscetice of an old KhansamPs 
Conversation. 

In these four last quotations the gold 
mohr is meant. 

1598. “The chief and most common, 
money (at Goa) is called Pardauue Xera- 
phin. It is of silver, but of small value. 
They strike it at Goa, and it is marked on 
one side with the image of St. Sebastian, 
on the other with 3 or 4 arrows in a sheaf. 
It is worth 3 testoons or 300 Keys of Por- 
tugal, more or less.” — Idnschoten (from 
French ed. 71). 

c. 1675. “Coins .... of Kajapore. 
Imaginary Coins. The Pagod is 3^ Rupees. 
48 luttals (see Jeetul) is one Pagod. 10 and 

Larees is 1 Pagod. Zeraphins 2|, 1 Old 
Dollar- 

“ Coins and weights of Bombaim. 3 
Larees is 1 Zeraphin. SOEaies ILaree. 
1 Pice is 10 Baies. The Baies are Imagi- 
n&ry. 

“ Coins and weights in Goa The 

Cruzado of gold, 12 Zeraphins. The Eera- 
pJiin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 6 Vinteens. 
The Vintcen, ISBasrooks, whereof 75 make 
a Tango. And 60 Rees make a TamjoP— 
Frger, 206. 

1727. “ Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and iU paid. They have but 
six " Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
of GaHco, stript or cliecquerecl, in a Year 
.... and a Xerapheen is worth about 
sixteen Pence half Peny Ster.^^ — A. Ham. i. 
249 
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1760. ^‘You shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal weight and fineness with the Ash- 
Tefees and Kupees of Moorshedahad, in the 
name of Calcutta.” — Fencannahfm* 
FsiahU of a 3Imi in Calcutta, in Long, p. 

m 


Y. 

Yaboo, s. B&cs.yCiM. A nag such 
m we call ‘ a galloway,’ a large pony 
or small hardy horse; the term in 
India is generally applied to a very 
useful class of animals brought from 
Afghanistan. 

1754. “ There are in the highland coun- 
try of Kandahar and Cabul a small kind 
of horses called Yahous, which are very 
serviceable.” — Hammifs Travels, ii. 367. 

Yak, s. The Tibetan ox {Bos gnvn'- 
niens, L. , Poephagus of Gray), belong- 
ingto the Bisontine group of Boyinac. 
It is spoken of in Bogle’s J ournal under 
the oM name of the ‘^cow-tailed cow,” 
which is a literal sort of translation 
of the Hind, name cMori gdo, chaoris 
(chowries) having been usually called 
‘^cow-tails” in last century. The 
name yak does not appear in Buftbn, 
who calls it the “ Tartarian cow,’ nor 
is it found in the 3d ed. of Pennant’s 
H. of Quadrupeds (1793), though 
there is a fair account of the animal as 
the Bos grumiiens of Lin., and a poor 
engraving. Although the word occurs 
in Della Penna’s account of Tibet, 
written in 1730, as quoted below, its 
first appearance in prmt was, as far as 
we can ascertain, in Turner’s Mission 
to Tibet. It is the Tib. gYah. The 
animal is mentioned twice, though in 
a confused and inaccurate mannei', by 
Aelian ; and somewhat more correctly 
by Cosmas. Both have got the same 
fable about it. It is in medieval 
times described by Eubruk (see 
plement). 

The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast of biuthen, and is much 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a staple 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a magnificent animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multiplies to an astonishing extent on 
the high plateaux of Tibet. The use , 
of the tame yak extends from the 
highlands of Khokand to Kuku-khotan 
or Kwei-hwaching, near the great 
northern bend of the Yellow Eiver, 


c. A.D. 250. “Tbo Iiidjpis (at times) 
carry as pre^sents tT> their King tame tigers, 
trained panthers, four-horned oryxes, and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make fiy-fiaps. . . d’— 
Aelian, l)c Anhnatibus, xv. cap. 14. 

Again: 

** There is in India a grass-eating'^' 
animal, which is doublci the size of the 
horse, and which has li verv bushy tail 
very black in colour. f The hairs of the 
tail are finer than humaui hair, and the 
Indian women set great store by its pos- 
session. . . . When it perceives that it is 
on the point of being caught, it hides Its 
tail in some thicket . . . and thinks that 
since its tail is not seen, it will not be re- 
garded as of any value, for it knows that its 
tail is the great object of fancy.” — Ibid. 
xvi. 11. 

c. 545. ‘‘This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the thing called 
Tupha, with ^vhich officers in the field 
adorn their horses and pennons. They tell 
of this beast that if his tail catches in a 
tree he will not budge but stands stock- 
still, being horribly vexed at losing a single 
hair of his tail ; so the natives come and 
cut his tail off, and then when he has lost it 
altogether, he makes his escape ! '^—Comnas 
Jndicoplmstes, Bk. xi. Transl. iii Cathay, p. 
clxxlv. 

1730.^ “ Dopo di che per circa 40 giorni 
di camino non si trova piii abituzioni di 
case, ma solo alcune tende con quantitii di 
mandre di lak, ossiano bovi pelosi, i^ocore, 
cavalli. . . — Fm Orazia della Peuna di 
BUli, Breve Ffotizia del Thibet (published by 
Klaproth in Jomm. As., 2d ser.) p. 17. 

1783. “ on the opposite side saw 

several of the black cliowry-taikd cattle. 
. . . This very singular and curious animal 

deserves a particular description 

The Yak of Tarfcary, called hioora Gog % in 
Hindostan. . . d’ — Timurs Bmbassg (j>nbd. 
1800), 185-6. 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
pears the excellent plate after Stubbs, 
called “ the Yak of Tartary,” still the stan- 
dard representation of this animal. See 
also Zobo. 

Though the two following quota- 
tions from Abbe Hue do not contain 
the word yak, they are pictures by 
that clover artist wkich we can hax^dly 
omit to reproduce : 

1851. “Les bmufs h long polls ctaient 
de vdritables caricatuics ; iiiipossible de 
figurer rien de plus drOie ; ils marebaient 
ies jambes ecartees, et jjortaient penible- 


Ilo>j^avos:, ■whence no doubt Gray took Ins 
name for tlie genius. 

t The tails usually bmuglit for sale are those of 
tlie tame Yak, and are wMte. The tail of the wild 
Yak is black, aud of much greater size. 
t Ch'aori Om. 
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meiit nn ^norme systfeme de stalactites, qui 
iear pendaient sous le ventre Jnsqn’a terre. 
Ces panvres betes etaient si informes et 
tenement recoiivertes cle glagons qn’il sem- 
blait qn’ori les edt mis confire dans dii 
sucre candi.’'-yiy«c et Gabet, ^'mivemrs dhm 
Voyage^ dx., ii. 201. 

1851. “ An moment oh nous passdme*s le 
Moiiroiii Ousson snr la glace, un spectacle 
assez bizarre s*olfrit a nos yeux. I)dja nous 
avions remarque de loin . . des objets in- 
formes et noirlltres ranges en file en travers 
de ce grand fleuve. . . . Ce fut seulement 
cjuand nous finaes tout prl*s, qiie nous 
ptoes reconnattre plixs de 50 bceufs sau- 
vages incrustes dans la glace. Ils avaient 
voiilu, sans doute, traverser ie fieuve a la 
iiage,au moment de la concretion des eaux,et 
ils s’etaienttrouves pris par les giagoiis sans 
avoir ia force de s’en debarrasser et de con- 
tinuer leur route, Leur belle tete, siir- 
montee de grandes comes, etait encore a 
deoouvert : mais le reste du corps etait 
pris dans la glace, ^qui ^tait si transparente 
qu’on pouvait distinguer facilement la 
position de ces imprudentes betes ; on eOt 
dit qu’elles <?taient encore k nager. Les 
aigles et les corbeaux leur avaient arrache 
les yeux,”— ii, 219, 

Yam, s, TMs general English name ! 
of the large edible tuber IHoscorea \ 
seems to be a corruption of the name | 
used in the West Indies at the time of ; 
the discovery. 

1600. There are gu'eat store of Iniamas 
growing in Guinea, in great fields.” — In 
JPurekm, ii. 957. 

1613. , Moreover it produces 

gi'eat abundance of inhames, or large sub- 
terranean tubers, of which there are many 
kinds, like the camottes of America, and 
these inimmes boiled or roasted serve in 
place of bread.” — Qadinho de Eredia, 19. 
1764. 

*Mn meagre lands 
Tis known the Yam will ne’er to bigness 
swell,” Gmmger, Bk. i. 


z?.. 

. ZaHta, s. Hind, from Ar. zdhiia. 
All exact rule, a canon, but in the 
ibilo-wing it seems to be used for a 
tariff of assessment : 

1799. “I have established the Zabeta 
for the shops in the Eort as fixed by 
Macleod. It is to be jiaid annually.” — 
Wellington, L 49. 

Zamorin, s. The title foi' many 
centuries of the Hindu Sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is MalayaL TumdUri, tdmuri. 


a tadhliam (or vernacular modification) 
oiSdmundri, ‘the Sea-Bung.’ (See also 
Wilson, Mackenzie MSS. i. xcvii.). 

c. 1343. “The sultan is a Kafir called 
the Samari, .... When the time of bur 
departure for China came the sultan, the 
Samari equipped for us one of the 13 junks 
which were lying in the port of Calicut.”— 
Ibn Batata, iv. 89 -94. 

1442. ^ “I saw a man with his body 
naked^ like the rest of the Hindus. The 
sovereign of this city (Calicut) bears the 
title of Samari. When he dies it is his 
sister’s son who succeeds him.”— 
zak, In India in the XVth Cent, 17. 

1498. “First Calicut whither we went. 
.... The King whom they call Camolim 
(for Camorim) can muster 1*00,000 men for 
■war, with the contingents that he receives,, 
his o'wn authority extending to very few.” 
— Eoteiro de Vasco da Gama. 

1510. “Now I will speak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samory, which in the Pagan 
language means God on earth.” ^ — Far- 
thcma, 134. 

1516. ‘ ‘ This city of Calicut is very large 
.... This King became gi’eater and more 
powerful than all the others : he took the 
name of Zomodri, wliich is a point of 
! honour above all other Kings.”— jBar6osa, 
103. 

1553. “The most powerful Prince of 
this Malebar was the King of Calecut, who 
par excellence was called Camarij, which 
among them is as among us the title Em- 
peror,” — Ba^'vos, I., iv. 7. 

1554. “ I wTote him a letter to tell him 
.... that, please God, in a short time 
the imperial fleet would come from Egypt 
to the Samari, and deliver the country 
from the hands of the infidels .” — Bidi ’AM, 
p. 83. 

1563. “And when the Bang of Calecut 
(who has for title Samorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin . . .^'—Garcia, f. 58 6. 

1572. 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rico leito 
Os seus mais afiastados, prompto em 
vista 

Estava o Samori no trajo, e geyto 
Da gente, mmca dantes delle vista.” 

Oamoes^ vii. 69. 

By Burton : 

“ "When near that splendid couch took i>lace 
the guest 

and others fmther off, prompt glance 
and keen 

the Samorin cast on folk whose garb and 
gest 

were like to nothing he had ever seen.” 

1616. Under this year there is a note 
of a Letter from CTnderecoon-Cheete the 
Great Samorin or K. of Calicut to K. 
James. — Bainsbury, i. 462, 


* The Traveller coiifo'uiKls the word with tarn,- 
hnran, which does mean ‘ Lord. ’ 
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1673. “ Indeed it is pleasantly situated 
under Trees, n,ud it is the Holy See of theii* 
ZamerMn or -52. 

1781. ‘ ‘ Their (the Christians’) hereditaiy 
privilfig'es were respected by the Zamorin 
iiimself . ”~Gihboiii ch. xlvii. 

1785. A letter of Tippoo’s^ applies the 
term to a tribe or class, si>eaking of ‘ 2000 
Samories;’ who are these? — Bdect LeiMr^^ 
274. 

1787. “ The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the South of India.” — T. 
Jhmiro, in Life, i. 59. 

1810. “ On our way we suav one of the 
Zamorim’s houses, but be -was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Taniany.” — 
3£arm Graham, 110. 

1814. . nor did the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice of the Zamo» 
Tine’s complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three 
days, and finding all remonstrance vain, 
set fire to his palace, and was burned, with 
some of his women and their brahmins,” — 
Mrbes, Or, Mem. iv. 207-8. 

This was a case of traga (q.v.). 

Zanzibar, n. p. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to the l^ast African coast, at least 
south of the Elver Juhb, and as far as 
the ikuh traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically applied to the island 
on which the Sultan of Zanzibar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; and this was the 
ease at least since the loth century, as 
we see from the lloteiro. 

The Zangi-hdr (Pers.) ‘ Eegion of the 
Blacks,’ was known to the ancients in 
the forms Zingis and Zingium, The 
Arab softening of the g made the 
name into Zanphdr, and this the 
Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 

c. 545. “Aud those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Zingium, as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary.” 
— Comias in Cathay, clxvii. 

c. 940. “ The land of the Zanj begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile ” 
(by this the J iibb seems meant) ‘ ‘ and extends 
to the country of Sofala and of the Wak- 
Wak.” — Maf tidi, Prairies POr, iii. 7. 

c. 1190. ^Uexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the head of a black 
captive says : 

. .1 have never seen better food than 
this ! 

Since a man of Zang is in eating so 
heart-attracting, 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable ! ” 

Bikandar-J}idmah of Nizami, by 
Wilbcrforce Clarke, p, lOi 

1298. “ Zanghihar is a great and noble 
Island, with a compass of some 2000 miles. 


The people .... are all black, and go 
stark naked, vdth uiily a littlt. covering for 
decency. Their hair id as Idac-k a.- pepper, 
and so frizjily that f;veii with water you 
can scarcely straighten it, tkc.. 

Polo, it 215. 

(Marco I olo regard' uf Zanzibar 

as belonging to a great i.-laial like Mada- 
gascar.) 

1440. “ Kalikiit ^ is very safe haven 
, . . . where one iiiids in rdi iirnlnnce the* 
precious objects br* 'light, from initritiiae 
coiintricH, especsall.T from ilnhdiah (mic 
H ubsliee; and Abyssinia lu 
Zirbad (q.v.). and Zanzibar. ’’-“..I 
af/r, in NoL d L\drait,% xiw 43li. 

1498. “Auil when the nioniing carac, 
we found we had arrived at a very great 
island called lamgiber, peoidcd with many 
Moors, and standing grmd ten leagues from 
the coast.” — Jlotn'ro, 105. 

1516. “ Between this island « •! Ban 

Lorenzo (h e., Madagascar) and the conti- 
nent, not very far from it are tliree islands, 
which are called one IManfia, another Zan- 
zibar, and the other Benda ; these are in- 
habited by l^Ioors; they are \'ery fertile 
islands,” — Barbom, 14, 

1553. “ And from the streams of this 
river Quilimanee towards the wcst.jis far 
as the Cape of Currents, up i*.' which the 
Moors of that coast do navigate, all that 
region, and that still fuitlier west towards 
the < ki]3C of Cood Hr>pe (as we call it), the 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
Zanguebar, and the inbabitants they call 
Zanguy.” — Bairos, I., viii. 4, 

„ A few pages kitcr \\v have “ Isles 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monini, Comor*>,” 
showing apparently that a difference hiul 
girown up, at least among the Bortiiguese, 
distinguisliing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zanzibar the Island. 

c. 1586. 

“ And with my power did inarch to Zanzi- 
bar 

The western {sic) part of Afric, where I 
view’d 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, and lakes. . 

3Iavhtsds Tamhiivlaiie the Great, 
2d part, i. 3. 

1592. “From hence we "went for the 
Isle of Zanzibar on the coast of Melinde, 
where at wee stayed and wintered untill tile- 
beginning of February following.” — Hairy 
3lay, in Hold, iv, 53. 

ZebUy s. This wliimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English, 
as well as Ifrencli, to the humped 
domestic ox (or “ Brahminy hull ”) of 
India, was taken h}^ Biilfoii from the 
exhibitors of such a beast at a B’rench 
fair, who perhaps invented the "word, 
hut who told him the beast had been 
brought from Africa, where it was 
called by that name. “We have been 
able to discover no justification for 
this in Afiican dialects, though our 
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friend Mr, E. Gust lias kindly made 
searcli, and soiiglit information from 
other |)hilologi,st3 on onr acconnt. 
Aehi passes, however, with most 
people, as an Indian wordv"^ .The only 
word at all like it tliatwe can discover 
is zoho (o. V.) or xJioho, apj>lied in the 
seini-TiLotan regions of the Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak by 
the slightly modified tVani dsomo, 

Isidore Geoltroy do )St. Hilaire, in 
his work Acdliaaintloii, it Domestication 
des Anirmux Utiles, considers the 
ox and the ^ebu to be two distinct 
species. Both are tigured on the As- 
syrian monuments, and -both on those 
of ancient Egypt. The hiimj)ed ox 
also exists in Southern Persia, as 
Marco Polo mentions. Still, the great, 
naturalist to whose work we have re- ' 
f erred is hardly justified in the state- 
ment quoted below, that the zebu” 
is common to ‘‘almost the whole of 
Asia,” with a great part of Africa. 

c, 1772. “ We have seen tins small 

hunched ox alive ... It was shown at the 
fair at Paris in 1752, t under the name of 
the Zehu ; which we have adopted to de- 
scribe the animal bv, ft>rit is a particular 
breed of the o\, anfl not a species of the 
buffalo .”- KuL HiH., E. T. 1S07, 
V oh viii. lh~2U ; see aKo p. 33. 

1801. “JShms savoiH done po.sitiveinent 
qiih ime dpoque oh Toccident ctait encore 
convert de fou‘t>, ronent, dejii civilise, pos- 
sedait d4Jh le boeiif et le Zebu ; et par con- 
sequent, e’est de I’orient que ces animaux i 
sont sortis, jjour devenir, Fun (le, boeuf) 
cosmopolite, Fautre commun a presque 
toute FAsie et h une grande parfcie de 
FAfrique.” — Geoffrey Mktire (work 
above referred to, 4th ed. 1861. )t. 

Zedoary, and Zernoibet, ss. These 
are two aromatic roots, once famous in 
pharmacy and often coupled together. 
The former is often mentioned in 
medieval literature. The former is , 
Arabic jrtdu’dr, the latter Pers. mram-- \ 
IjdiL j 

There seems some doubt about the ■ 
scientific discrimination of the two. 
Moodecn Hhcrit! says that Zedoary 
[Curcuma Ztdoaria) is sold in most 


" Wel3ster\s Dictionary says Zebu, tlie native 
Indian name.” 

t Sic, but a transcript from the Freneli edition 
of 1837 gives 177:2. 

t At a time when absent freun facilities of re- 
ference I am indebted for these quohitions fioin 
Geoifroy St. Hilaire, to an obliging communica- 
tion made to Mr. Oust by M. Abel-Hovclacqiie. 
He also states tliat the son of Isidore Geoflroy 
St. Hilaire had made the “Zebu” and its varieties 
the subject of a special study.— Y. 


bazars under the name of Anhe-Jiald% 
whilst jadmr, or zliadvdr, is the bazar 
name of roots of varieties of iion- 
poisonous aconites. 

^ Dr. Royle, in his most interesting 
discoiuse on the “Antiquity of Hindoo 
Me^cine” (p. 77), transcribes the fol- 
lowing prescription of the physician 
Aetius, in ■which the name of Zedoary 
first occurs, along with many other 
Indian drugs : 

c. A.p. 540.^ “Zador(i.e. Bedoariae), galan- 
gae, ligustici, seselis, cardamomi, piperis 
longi, piperis aibi, cinnamomi, zingiberis, 
seminis Smyrnii, ^ caryophylli, pliylii, sta- 
chyos, myrobalani, phu, costi, scordii, sil- 
phii vel iaserpitii, rliei^barbarici, poeoniae; 
alii etiam arboris iiucis viscum et palrari 
semen, itemque saxifragum ac casiam ad- 
dunt: ex bis singulis stater es duos com- 
misceto. ...” 

c. 1400. “ Ganeli and setewale of |)nce,” 
— B. of the Rose. 

1516. “ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 
grows much pepper ... , and much very 
good ginger of the country, cardamoms, 
myrobolans of all kinds, ^ bamboo canes, 
zerumha, zedoary, wild cinnamon.’ -j&ar- 
hosa, 154. 

1563. “ . . . da zedoaria^ fax capitulo 
Avicena e de Zerumhet; e isto que cha« 
mamos zedoaria, chaina Avicena geiduar^ 
e o outro nome nao Ihe sei, porque o nao 
ha senfio nas terras conffns li China e este 
geiduar e uma mezinha de muito preso, 
e nao achada senao nas maos dos que os 
Gentios chamam jogiies, on outros a quern 
os Mouros chamam calandares.” — Garcia^ 
i. 2WV-217. 

Zemindar, s. ZctmlnHlitr, ‘land- 
holder,’ One holding land on which 
he pays revenue to the Government 
direct, and not to any intermediate 
superior. In Bengal Proper the zem- 
indars hold generally considerable 
tracts, on a permanent settlement of the 
amount to be paid to Government. In 
the N. W. Provinces there are often, 
a great many zemindars in a village, 
holding by a common settlement, 
j>eriodicalIy renewable. 

In the N. W. Provinces the rustic 
4 >ronunciation of the word zanmuldr is 
hardly distinguishable from the ordi- 
nary Anglo-Indian pronunciation of 
Jama^dar (see Jemadar), and the form 
given to mminddr in early English 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal two centuiies 
ago. 

1688. “We lay at Bogatchera, a very 
leasant and delightful! Country, y« Cremi- 
ar invited us ashore, and showed us Store 
of Deer, Peacocks, &c., but it was not our 
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good fortune to get any of them.” — Hedges, 
MS., April 11. ■ 

1697. “ Having tried all means with the 
Jemidar of the Country adjacent to us to 
let us have the town of De Caleutta at the 
usual Hire or Sent, rather than fail, having 
promised him | Part more than the Place 
at present brings him in, and all to no 
Purpose, he making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Bight 
Honourable Company’s name, but that we 
might have it to our use in any of the 
Natives Names ; the Eeason he gives for 
it is, that the Place will be wholly lost to 
him — that we are a Powerful People — and 
that he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
he can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

* 

October 31st, 1698. “The Prince having 
given us the three towns adjacent to our 
Settlement, viz. Dc Galmitta, Ghutanutte, 
and Gobinpore, or more properly maj’- be 
said the Jemmidarship of the said to%vns, 
paying the said Bent to the King as the 
Jemidars have successively done, and at the 
same time ordering the Jemmidar of the 
said towns to make over their Bight and 
Title to the English upon their paying to 
the Jemidar(s) One thousand llupees for 
the same, it was agi’eed that the Money 
.should be paid, being the best Money that 
ever was spent for so great a Privilege ; 
hut the Jemmidar{s) making a great Noise, 
being unwilling to part with their Countrey 
• . . . and finding them to continue in their 
aven?eness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upon them to bring them to a 
Com]3liance, it is j^reed that 1,500 Bupees 
be paid them, provided they will relinquish 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
under their Hands in Writing, that they 
have made over the same to the Bight 
Honourable Company ,”— of Oo7isulta- 
tions at Ghuttan-utte, the 29th December 
(Printed for Parliament in 1788). 

In the preceding extracts the De prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh, ‘village’ or ‘tovui- 
ship,’ a common term in the language of 
Indian revenue administration. An ‘Ex- 
planation of Terms ’ furnished by W. Hast- 
ings to the Port William Council in 1769 
thus explains the word : 

“Deeh— -the ancient limits of any village 
or x>arish. Thus, ‘ Deeh Calcutta ’ means 
only that j)art which was originally in- 
habited.”— (In p. 176.) 

In a “List of Men’s Names, &c., ime- 
diately in the Service of the Honhle Ynited 
Compy. in their Pactory of Port William, 
Bengali ^ # 

New Co. 1707/8 ' 

^ . «• ■ . 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
^ rent gatherer. 

1713. ^ * 

Mr. Edwd. Page . . . lemendar.” 

MS, Records in India Office. 

1776. “ The Countrey Jemitdars remote 


from Calcutta, treat ns frequently with 
great Insolence ; and was obliged to re- 
treat with fuiiy an ofiieer and 17 Sepoys 
near 0 ^liles in the face of 3 «>r 400 Bargnn- 
dasses, who lined the Woods anri Kept a 
strangling Eire all y® Way.*’— il/& LtUer of 
ilAyor Jams Rmmil, dd. 3th August. 

1778. “This avaricious dis})usition the 
English plied witlypresent^, ivhich in IGiKS 
obtained his permissiiui tt» jnirchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Sootanutty, Calcutta and Coviiul- 
pore.”— Crm’, iz. 17. 

1809. “ It is impossible for a |>roviiice 

to be ill a more fioiirishing state : and I 
must, in a great degree, attribute this to 
the total absence of ssemindars.”— Zd. 
Vale^itia, L 456. 

He means zemindars of the Bengal de- 
scription. 

1812. “ . . , . the Zemindars, or here- 
ylitary Sii|)erintenderits of Land.”— 
Mejm'tyVd. 

1822. “Lord Corawallis's sy.stem was 
commended in Lord Wellesley’s time for 
some of its parts, which we now acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective. Barely 
you will ^ not say it has no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to wars its leaving the 
ryots at tlie mercy <,)f the seniindars.”— 
Rlphinstonc, in Life, ii. 182. 

1843. “Our plain clothing coinmaiids 
far more reverence, than all tiie jew’els 
which the most tawdry Zemindar wears.” 
— Macaulau, Speech- on h'atcs of Sonmmith, 

1871, “The Zemindars of Louver Ben- 
gal, the landed piopiietaiy established by 
Lord Cornwallis, hd\e the worst reputa- 
tion as landlords, and appear to have fre- 
quently deserved it. '—d/ai/ze, ViHage Gmn- 
immitics, 163. 

Zenana, s. Pers. zemmu, from zan^ 
‘woman,’ the apartments of a house .in 
which the women of the family are 
secluded. This Mahoniinedan custom 
has been largely adopted b}' the .Hindus 
of Bengal, and the Mahrattas. 

Zanana is also' used for the women., 
of a family themselves. 

The growth of the admirable Zenana 
Missions has of late years made this 
word more familiar in England. But 
we have heard of more than one 
instance in which the objects of this 
Christian enterprise have been taken 
to be an amiable aboriginal tribe — 
the Zenanas-” 

1701. . . I asked him where the 

Nabob was? Who replied, he was asleep 
in his Zuaana .” — CoL tfoote, in Van 
i. 111. 

1780. “ It was an object with the 

Omrahs or great Lord.s of the Court, to 
hold cajjtive in their Zenanahs, even 
hundreds of feiziales.” — Hodges^ Travels, 22. 

1782. “ Notice is hereby given that 
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one Zoraveer, consnmali to Hacljee Mus- 
tapha of Moorshedabad these 13 years, has 
absconded, after stealing. . . . He has also 
carried away with him two Women, here- 
tofore of Snjah Dowlah’s Zenana; pur- 
chased by Hadjee Mnstapha when last at 
Lucknow, one for 300 and the other for 
1200 Rupees .” — Didla Gazette, March 9th. 

1786. “ Their behaviour last night was 

so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves from the walls, or 
force open the doors of the zeaanahs.” — 
Oapt. Jaqztes, quoted in Articles of Charge 
against Eastings, in Burke, vii. 27. 

1786. 

Within the Zenana, no longer would they 
In a starving condition impatiently stay, 
But break out of prison, and all run 

away.” Simpkin the Second, 42. 

1789. “I have not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than the ex- 
travagance of one English lady.”— iff 
Marr. 50. 

1790. “In a Mussleman Town many 
complaints arise of the Fassys or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trees and over- 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s apart- 
ments of principal Natives.” — Minute in a 
letter from Bd. of lievemie to Govt, of 
Bengal, 12th July.— MS. in India Oitice. 

1809. “Mustihnauns . . . even can-ied 
their depravity so far as to make secret 
enqtnries respecting the females in their 
districts, an<I if they heard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas.” — Lord Valeniia, 
i. 415. 

1817. “ It was represented by the Rajah 
that they (the baiiitfs) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to pass into the zenana, 
or women’s apartments.” — J. MiU, iv. 294. 

1826. “The women in the zananah, in 
their impotent rage, dew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of skin from bis face.” — John. Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828. “ ‘Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 

are in the fort ? ’ * His treasures and his 

Zenana ; I may even be able to secure his 
person.’ '"—Sir ^ W. Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter, ch. xii. 

Zend, Zendavesta* Bee Supple- 
ment. 

Zerbaft, s, GoH-broca.de, P. mr, 

‘ gold ’ haft, ‘ woven J Bee under 

Soosie. 

Zillab, s. This word is properly Ar. 
(in Indian pron.) ‘ 7pla\' ‘ a rib,’ tlience 
‘ a side,’ a district. It is the tecbnical 
name for the administrative districts 
into whicb British India is divided, 
each of which has in the older pro- 
vinces a Collector, or Collector and 
Magistrate combined, a Sessions J udge, 


&c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab andB. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

1817. “In each district, that is, in the 
language of the country, each Zillah ... . 
a Zillah Court was established.”— 

Hist. V. 422. 

Zingari, n. p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, hut the name ap- 
plied in various countries of Europe, 
and in various modifications, zincari, 
zingani, zincali, chingari, zigeuner, etc., 
to the gypsies. 

Yarions suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the supposition 
I that it is of Indian origin. 

Borrow has explained the word as 
‘ a person of mixt blood,’ deriving it 
from the Skt. sanJeara, ‘ made up.’ It 
is true that mrha saiilmra is used for 
an admixture of castes or races [e.g. in 
Bhagamd Gild, i. 41, &c.), but it is not 
the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied be likely to 
I carry it with them to distant lands. 

I A writer in the Saturday Review 
j once suggested the Pers. zmgar, ‘a 
saddler.’ Not at all probable. 

In Sieeman’s Eamaseeana or Yoca- 
bulary of the peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs (Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, 
we find : 

“ Chingaree, a class of Multani Thugs, 
sometimes called Naiks, of the Mussulman 
, faith. They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brinjaras, -with cows 
and bullocks laden with merchandize, 
which they expose for sale at their en- 
campments, and thereby attract their 
victims. They use the rope of their bul- 
locks instead of the roomal in strangling. 
Tliey are an ancient tribe of Thugs, and 
take their wives and children on their 
exiDeditions.” 

De Goeje (Contributions to the Hist, 
of the Gypsies) regards that people as 
the Indian Zott (i.e. Jatt of Sind). He 
suggests as possible origins of the 
name first shikari, and then (Pers.) 
charigi, ‘harper,’ from which a plural 
changdti actually occurs in Lane’s 
A 7 'abian Nights, iii. p. 730, note 22. 

If the name is to he derived from 
India, the term in Sieeman’s Yocabu- 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
the others mentioned here. But is it 
not more likely that zingari, hke Gipsy 
and- Bohemian, would be a name given 
ah eoeti'a on their appearing in the- 
West, and not one carried with them 
from Asia? 
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Zirhad- Pers. rur^hM, ‘ below tlie 
wind,’ /.r. leeward. This is a phrase 
deriTod fi‘om nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appcLirs to be adopted with reference 
to thii H.W. Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohli or ‘Ocean’ 
of Sidi ’Ali Kapudan (ladl), trans- 
lated b^’ rJoseph Y. Hamiaer iu the 
JouTiml As. Soc. Bengal, we find that 
one chapter (imfortunatcly not given) 
treats ‘"Of the Indian Islands above 
and below the wdnd.” The islands 
“above the wind” were probably 
Ceylon, the Maldives, Socotra., tfcc., but 
we find no extract with precise indica- 
tion of them. AVc find however in- 
dicated as tbe “tracts situated below 
the wind” Malacca, Sumatra, Tenas- 
scrim, Bengal, Martaban, Pegu. 

The phrase is one which naturally 
acquires a specific meaning among 
sea-faring folk, of^ which we have an 
instance in the Yhndward and Lee- 
ward Islands oE the W. Indies. But 
probably it was adopted from the 
Malays vdio make use of the same 
no3.nc7iclatm*e, as the quotations show. 

1442. “ The inhabitants of the sea coasts 
.anive here (at Ormiw) fnnu the ci-nintries 
of Tdiin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zlr- 
had.”— A6cfi(jmr.cf7/i-, in India, in the XVih 
€ent.,^. 

1553. . Befin-e the fonnclation of 

Malaca, in this Cingapnra . . . met ali the 
navigators of the seas to the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embrace the regions of Siam, China, Oho- 
ampa, Camboja, and the ^ many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
two quarters the natives of the land dis- 
tinguish as Dybananguim {di-hdipa'anghi) 
and Ataz Angiiim {citaa-angm) which are as 
much as to say ‘below the winds’ and 
‘above the winds', below being Y%st, and 
above East.” — Bams, Dec. 11., Liv. vi., 
cap. i. 

In this passage Be Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, hatua-anffin (or dihdjva) 
‘below the wind,’ and dfas (or di-atds) 
an(jln, ‘above the wind,’ is just the reverse 
of his explanation, the former meaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. 1590. “Kaianbak (calemhac) is the 
wood of a tree brought from Zirhad (?) ” 
— Ain, i. 81. 

A mistaken explanation is given in the 
foot-note from a native authority, but 
this is corrected by Prof. Blochmann at p. 
610. 

172G. “The Malayers ate also commonly 
called Orang di Bawah Angin, or ‘ people 
beneath the wind,’ . otherwise BastertingSf 
as those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, are called Ormg Aim Angin, or 


‘people above tin wiiid^ and known as 
Westerlings."' — VtdtutjJif, v. 310. 

1725. “The luiui .J tie 1\ mv pie, 
was calicd by tip ut o^r.q^iiei'.-^Sicrbaail, 
meaning In iVr.Jai. ‘b. •Jicatk ihe 
—Jk 317 . 

1S50. “There i.4 a liocidinr idiMm of the 
Alulay langii;r_fe, C’uiio'ilv'I ybdii tiie itum- 
sooas. , , 4'he cl.I! c'ouutrif y 

west <if their crvii ‘ mitrie.x above tlic 
wind,’ and tlitir rwi. and all e-riiiirie.', ea-t 

of it ‘ coiiiitnes below the wind ’ 

The origin of the phra-'C adimits of no ex- 
planation, unless it n/Iirt'iute to Iho 

most iiiiportanS of the two the 

western, that which bnaighi to hla- 
layan Ciuintries the trail ci> of India.”-- 
Crawfiird^n B(\m\ IHet, 288. 

_^2obOj Ehobo, Bsomo, _ete., s. 
Names used iu the semi-Tibdan 
tracts of the Himfilaya for hybrids 
between the 3 'ak Inill and the ordi- 
naiy hill cow, tmicli used in transport 
and agriculture. See qiiotatioii under 
Zebu. The foil f» wing are ibo con- 
nected Tibetan terms, aeeonliug to 
Jacsclike'.s Diet. 'p. 463^ : “oo/n.-, a 
mongrel bred of Yak bull and eorti- 
luon cow; a niongrd brecl 

of common bull and yak cow; v.'<dzo- 
po^ a mule ; _ ^aclzb-lllO, a iVinale 
aiU3nal oi iho kind, b^tli valmrl as 
domestic, cattle.” This hybrid is 
spoken of by Mure*) 1 ’c.du ; 

1298. “ There are v;ild cattle in that 
country alniust a-; big ti< clt.’]hunt^, splendid 
creatures, covered everywlien* but in the 
back with shaggy hair 'a- gurti! four palms 
long. Tliey are partly Hack, partly white, 
and really wonderfully tint* creature^, and 
the hair or wool is extreinely fine and vhite, 
finer and whiter than silk.* i^Iesser l^Iarco 
brought some to Venice as a great curiosit}’, 
and so it was reckoned by tho>e who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught jajung. They also cross 
these with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful l^easts, an-.i 
better for work than other animals. Those 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general w'ork, and in the ]d«-)i!gh as well ; 
and at the latter they will <.lo full t'uice as 
much work as any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts.” — JIaveo Boh, Bk. i. 
ch. 57. 

1854, “The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and Ah^ hill-cow (much reseiiibling 
the English cow) is but rarely seen iu 
these mountains (Sikkim), though ctannum 
in the N.W, Himalaya.” — Ilooitr's Minh 
Joumah, 2d ed. i. 203." 

Zouave, s. TMs modem Froncli 
term is applied to certaiu regiments of 
ligbt iiifa-iitry in a quasi-oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Alge- 
ria, and from various races, but now 
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only consisting of Frencliinen. Tlie 
name Zitaim was according to Littre 
tliat of a ICalbyle tribe of tEe Jnrjiu’a 
wliicli finmslied tiie first soldiers so 
called. 

Ziimliooriiek, s. Ai'. Turk. Pers. 
zamhtmik (spelt zwnMra% a sinali gun 
or swivel usually carried on a camel, 
and mounted on"a saddle ; — a falconet. 
It. was, liowever, before tlie use of 
gunpowder came in, tke name _ applied 
•sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to tbe qtmrrel or bolt skot from 
sucli a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkisli diminutive from Ai‘ab. zam- 
5§r, ‘a kornet’; muck as ‘musket’ 
comes from mosquetta. ^ Qiiatremere 
tkinks tke name was given from tke 
twang of tke cross-bow at tke moment 
of disckarge (seeiJ. des Mo-77fpIs, 285-6; 
see also Boz'i/, Suj^pt. s.v.). 

Tkis older meaning is tke subject of 
our first quotation : 

1848. ‘ ‘ Les ^'crivains arabes qiil out traite 
des guerres des croisades, donnent h I’arba- 
lete, telle qiie Femployait ies ckrefcieiis, le 
iiom de zenbourek. La pi*eniiere fois qirils 
eii font ineTiti(ai < en parlant dii siege 
de Tyr pai 8aIiUhn en 1J87 , . . Suivant 

ikistorien de*. patuaiciie^. d Alexandrie, le 
zenbonreb Ftait une iiHcbede rdpaissenr du 
ponce, de la longueur d'une coudde, qiii 
avait (,|uat,re faces''. , , . il traversait (|nel- 
qiie fo 2 s an meme coup deux homines placets 
run derribre Faiitre .... Les niusulmans 
paraissent nlwoir fait usage qu’assez tard 
du zenbourek. PJemal-Eddin est, a iiia 
coniiaissance, le premier ecrivain arabe qui, 
sous la date 643 (1245 de J. C.), cite cette 
arme eonime servant aux guerriers de PMa- 
inisme; c’est h propos du sibge d’Ascaion 


par le sultan d’Egypte . . . . Mais Mentot 
Fiisage du zenbourek devint conmum en 
Orient, et dans la suite les Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs a^rmees un corps de 
soldats apjieles zenbourekdjis. Mainteiianfc 
. ^ . . . ce mot a tout a fait change d’aceej)- 
tion, et I’on doiiiie en Perse le noni de zen- 
bourek a une petite pifece d’artillei'ie leg^re. ’* 
— Beinmid, Be VArt MiUtaire cliez les Amhes 
atf> moyen age, Joitrn. As. , Ser. IV. , tom. xii. 
211—213. 

^1'707. ‘‘Prince Bedar Baldit . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of liis 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
Walajak was killed by a ball from a zam- 
burak.” — Khdpl Khmif in Blliotj vii. 398. 

c. 1764, “Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
preceded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
kind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the eminence.”-— 
Beir Miitaqlieriny iii. 250. 

1825. “ The reign of Puteh Allee Shah 
has been far from remarkable for its mili- 
tary splendour .... He has rarely been, 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his. 
reign ... he api^eared in the field, .... 
till at last one or two shots from znmboo- 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror . . A B, 
Fi^isci% Journey into Kliorasan in 1821-223 
pp. m-8, 

1846. “So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquetry, and zambooraks, kept up by 
the Khalsa troops, tkat it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it.” — Sir Hugh GougFs 
dcsp. on the Battle of Sobraon^ dd. ISth 
Feby. 

“ The flank in question' (at Su- 
bnlon) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ‘ zumbooruks,’ or falconets ; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite banlv of the river.”— 
ninghmifs Hist, of the SikkSj 322, 
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Abcaree. Additional quotation : 
1790. “ In respect to Abkarry or Tax on 
Bpiritnous Liquors which is reserved loi 
Taxation .... it is evident that we caii- 
.not establish a general rate, since the quan- 
tity of consumption and expense of .Munn- 
facture, &ca., depends upon the vicinity of 
principal stations. For the amount leviable 
upon different Stills we ni^t rely upon 
officers’ local knowledge. The public, in- 
deed, cannot suffer, since if a few stills are 
suppressed by over taxation, drunkenness 
•Is diminjshed.”-In a LMci- h-mn^Mrd^ 
Revenwi (Bengal) to Govt., duly l^th. Mb. 
in India 0-dice, 

Abyssinia, n. p. This geograpHcal 

'iiaiiie is a lO-contnry Latinization. oi the 

Arabic Ha&as7i,tiii*ough the Portuguese 

Ahex, bkring much the same prouuu- 
<tiation, minus tbe aspirate. 

A. C. (Le. ‘ after compliments ^). In 
‘Official Versions of native letters these 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
of native compliments. 

Achaiioek. Two additional remarks 

may be relevantly made. . ' _ 

(1.) Job’s name w^as certmnly Ghar- 
■nock and not Gliannock, It is distinctly 
•signed ‘ ‘ Job Obarnock ” ia a MS. letter 
from the Pactoiy at ‘'Chutt*, 
Chuttanuttee (or Calcutta) in the 
India Office records, wbich I have 

^^(2!) The map in Yalentijn whicli 
shows the village of Tsjaimok, though 
published in 1726, was apparently 
oompiledhy Yan den Broeckcin 1662. 
Hence it is not probable that it took 
its name from Job Obarnock, who 
seems to have entered the Company’s 
service in 1658. Wben be went to 
Bengal we have not been able to as- 
certain. Also we can quote : 

1677. “The ship Fateme to go up the 




river to Hughly, or at East Channock/’’ 
—Court’s Letter to Ft. Bt. Ueo. of Pith 
Beer. In Fotes and Fxts., Madras, 1871, 
No. I., p. 21 ; see also p. 2S. 

1711. “ Chanock-Pweach hath two shoals, 

the upper in Chanock, and the lower on the, 
opposite side .... you must frtuu Ijidow 
Dcffon as afort;said, keej) the starboard 
shore aboard, until you come up with a 
Lime-Tree . . . and then steer over witli 
Chanock Trees and house. }>etween the 
2 shoals, until you come mid-river, but^no 
nearer the house.”— Enfjliiih Pilot ^ ao. 


Adawlnt. Additional. 

The articlo in the Glossaby is very 
brief and imperfect. It seems desirable 
to supplement it with fuller informa- 
tion as to the history of the Courts. 
What I append here, however, applies 
only to the Bengal Presidency ; and to 
the administration of justice under the 
Company’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency to%vn. Brief ^par- 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those courts 
which preceded them, will be found 
under Supreme Court in Surpidi- 

MENT. 

The grant, by Shah ’Alam, in i76.j, 
of the.Dew'anny ofl3engal, Bahar, and 
Orissa to the Company, transferred all 
powm*, civil and military, in those 
! provinces, to that hodj’’. But no im- 
* mediate attempt was made to imder- 
: take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the- Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administration was 
: maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
i the Company— viz. in the Zemindaiy 
I of Calcutta, in the tw^enty-four Per- 
gunnahs, and in the Ohucklsis or dis- 
tricts of Burdwmn, Midnapoor, and 
Chittagong, which had been trans- 
I f erred by the Nawab, Kasim ’Aii 
j Khan, in 1760 ; but in the rest of the 
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territory it i;^’'as confined to the agency 
of a Eesident at the Moorsheclahacl 
Dnrhar, and of a ^ Chief ’ at Patna. 
Justice was administered by the Ma- 
homniedan Courts under the native 
officials of the, Dewaiiny, . ■ 

111 1770 European officers were ap- 
pointed in the districts, under the name 
of Sif.percisors, with powers of control | 
over the natives employed in the col- 
lection of the Eevenuo and the ad- 
ministration of justice, wffiilst local 
councils, with superior authority in 
all branches, w^ere established at 
Moorsliedabad and Patna. It W'as 
not till two years later that, under 
express orders from the Court of Di- 
rectors, the effective administration of 
the provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Gompany^s covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772) courts 
of civil justice (Mofussil Bewanny; 
Adawlut) ivere established in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
{Fouj^Iarj/ AdawIut), held by luqi or 
under the superintendence, ’like 
the Civil (fourt, of the Collectors, as 
the Siij^ervi^ors were now styled; 
wdiilst Superior Courts (8 udder De- 
tvanmj, 8udil>r Xtzamui, Adawlllt) 
were established at the Presidency, to 
be under the superintendence of three 
or four members of the Council of 
Port *WTniam. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native appointed in their 

stead. Provincial Councils were set 
up for the divisions of Calcutta, 
Biirdwan, Dacca, Moorsheclabad, Di- 
nagepore, and Patna, in wffiose hands 
the superintendence, both of revenue 
collection and of the administration of 
cml justice, was vested, but exercised 
by the members in rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As courts of justice the Proraeial 
Councils were only '•^colourable imita- 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
suhordinato (native) officers, and 
though their decisions were nominally 
subject to an appeal to the Governor- 
General in Council, the Appellate 
Coiu't was even a more shadovy b(xly 
than the Courts of first instance. The 
Court never sat at all, though there are 
some traces of its having at one time 
decided appeals on the report of the 
head of the Khalsa, or native excho- j 


ADAJVLUT. 


quer, just as the Provincial Councils 
decided them on the report of the 
Cazis and Muftis.” * 

In 1870 the Government resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, should he esta- 
blished in the six divisions named 
above, t each under a civilian judge 
with the title of Superintendent of the 
Detaanny Admvlut ; whilst to the 
councils should still pertain the trial 
of causes relating to the public re- 
venue, to the demands of zemindars 
upon their tenants, and to boundary 
questions. The appeal from the district 
Courts still lay to the Governor-General 
and his Council, as forming the Court 
of Budder Dewemmj ; but that this 
might be real, a judge was api)ointed 
its head in the person of Sir Elijah 
Im]3ey, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court ; an appointment which 
became famous. For it w^as repre- 
sented as a transaction intended to 
compromise the acute dissensions 
which had been going on between that 
Court and the Bengal Government, 
and in fact as a bribe to Impey. It 
led, by an address from the House of 
Commons, to the recall of Impey, and 
constituted one of the charges in the 
abortive impeachment of that per- 
sonage, Hence his charge of tho 
Sudder Dew’anny ceased in November, 
1782, and it wms resumed in form by 
the Governor- General and Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s government, in consequence 
of instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved, that with 
an exception as to the Courts at 
Moorshedabad, Patna, and Dacca, 
"which were to he maintained inde- 
pendently, the office of judge in the 
Mofussil Goiu'ts was to be attached to 
that of the collection of the revenue ; 
in fact the offices of Judge and Col- 
lector, which had been divorced since 
1774, were to be reunited. The duties 
of magistrate and judge became mere 
appendages to that of Golieetor ; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Eegulations respecting that adminis- 
tration were passed in the Eevenuo 
Department of the Government. ^ 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained in the hands of tho 


* ia Nioicomar and ii. 

p. 221. 

t These .six were inereased in 1781 to eigliteeii, 
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native courts. But tMs was now 
altered; four Courts of Circuit were 
created, each to be superintended by 
two civil servants as Judges; the 
Sudder Mzamiit Adaiuliit at the Presi- ■ 
dency being presided over by the 
Grovernor-Greneral and the members of 
Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with 
the entire reformation which was 
enacted by the Begulations of that 
year. The Collection of Eeveniie was 
now entirely separated from the ad-' 
ministration of justice ; Zillah Courts 
under European judges -were esta- 
blished (Beg. III.) ill each of 23 dis- 
tricts and 3 cities, in Bengal, Bahar 
and Orissa ; whilst Provincial Courts 
of Aiipeal, each consisting of three 
judges (Beg. V.), were established at 
Moorshedabad, Patna, Dacca, and 
Calcutta. From these courts, under 
certain conditions, further appeal lay 
to the Sudder Deioanny Adawluts at 
the Presidency. 

As regarded criminal jurisdiction 
the judges of the Provincial Courts 
were also (Beg. IX, 1793) constituted 
Circuit Courts, liable to review by the 
Sudder Nizamut, Strange to say, the im- 
raoticahle idea of placing the duties of 
oth of the higher courts, civil and cri- 
minal, on the shoulders of the executive 
Government was still maintained, and 
the Governor-General and Ms Council 
W’ere the constituted heads of the S ud- 
der Leivanrnj and Sudder Nizarimt, 
This of course continued as unwork- 
able as it had been ; and in Lord 
Wellesley’s time, eight years later, 
the two Sudder Adawluts were recon- 
stituted, with three regular judges to 
each, though it was still ruled (Beg. II. 
1801) that the chief judge in each court 
was to bo a member of the Supreme 
Council, not being either the Governor- 
General, or the Commander-in- Chief. 
This rule was rescinded by Beg. X. of 
1805. 

The number of provincial and zillah 
Courts vus augmented in after years 
with the extension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the ser- 
vice of the Upi^er Provinces, were es- 
tablished at Alhihabad in 1831 (Beg. 
VI.), a step wiiich may be regarded as 
the inception of tho separation of the 
NAY. Provinces into a distinct Lieut, - 
Governorship, carried out five years 


later. But no change that can be con- 
sidered at all organic occurred again in 
the judiciary system till 1862, for w^e 
can hardly consider as such the aboli- 
tion of the Courts of Circuit in 1829 
(Beg. I.), and that of the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal initiated by a section 
in Begn. Y, of 1831, and completed 
i in 1833. 

1822. “This refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstone used to relate. . . . 
During the progress of our conqiiests in tlie 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from the newly occupied 
territory. ‘ Is 'Lord Lake coming ’ w'-as the 
enquiry. ‘No ! ’ was the reply, ‘ the Adaw- 
lut is coming 1 ’ ” — Zife of Mpldnstone, ii. 
131. 

Adigar. Add : 

1583. “ Mciitre che noi eraiiamo in questa 
citth, Fassalirono sti la mezza notte all’ im- 
rouiso, mettendoui il fuoco. Erano quest! 
’una citta uicina, lontana da S. Thome, 
doue stanno i Portoghesi, un miglio, suttu 
la scorta d’un loro Capitano, che risiede in 
detta citta . . . et questo Capitano c da loro 
chiamato Adicario.” — Za/l/d f. ST. 

Afghan. Add : 

1504. “The Afghans, when they are 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being as much as to say, “ 1 
am your ox.’ ” * — Babe?^ 159. 

c. 1665. “Such are those petty Sove- 
raigns, who are seated on the Frontiers of 
Fersia, who almost never pay him anything, 
no more than they do to the King of 
Persia. As also the Balouches and Augans, 
and other Mountineers, of whom the 
greatest part pay him but a small matter, 
and even care but little for him : witness 
the Affront they did him, wdien they stopp’d 
his whole Army by cutting off the Water 
' . . . . when he ])assed from Atek on the 
Biver Indus to Cahoul to Ia.v siege to Kan- 
dahar. . . . '^—Bernier, E. T., 04. 

1767. “ Our final sentiments are that 
we have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghans’ King if it sh<.)uld appear 
he comes only to raise contributions, but if 
he ])roceeds to the eastward of Delhi to 
make an attack on your allies, or threatei^s 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert sud) 
measures with Sujah Dowha as may apjsear 
best adapted for your mutual defence.’' — 
Courts Letter, Nov. 20. In Lnnfj, 480. 
Also see quotation from Svlr M'uL under 
Eohilla. 

Agdaun, s. A hybrid II. tvord 
from Hind, ag and lb dun, made in 


* Tins sjmholie netiun was (‘oaamm aiufuig i'htj 
bdtUrs or native 'aarr/w eiitploynl (tn ihf* 

Canal many years ago, wlien they c-dme Jiclhre the 
engineer to make a J^ut hesioos the 

grass in moutli, tlie IjchUir siuua on .0,0,- ica, with 
hands Joined before litiu. 
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imitation of iv'k-dln, kalarnda/f, shamed- 
dan s])ittoon, ]-)enca.se, candlestick’). 
It means a simdl vessel for Iiolcling fire 
to liglit a clieroot. 

Akalse. s. A moniLer of a body 
of zeal«)ts among tho Siklis, vdio 
take tliis 2iaine ‘‘from ])eing vor- 
?Ii:p]->ers of Him who is without time, 
cturual” (Wilson). J^kt. a privative, 
and hit " time.’ The Al'fdls may be 
regarded ^ asHhc Wahabis of BikMsim 
They claim their body to have been 
institiiteil by Gunl Govind himself, but 
this is -^’ory doulkfuL Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was tho 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world; the founders of the 
Sikh doctrine rejecting the inert as- 
cctit^isni of the Hindu sects. The 
Akrdls threw' oft’ all subjection to 
earthly government, and acted as tho 
censors of tho Sikh community in every 
rank, ilunj eet Singh found them very 
dif'lieult to control. Since the annexa- 
tion uf the Pan jab, how'ever, they 
have ceased to give troulile. Tho 
Akali is distinguished by blue 
clothing and steel armlets, hCanj' of 
tliC'm also used to carry several steel 
chakras (seeCluicker) cnicircliug their 
turbans. 

1832. ** We received a message from the 
Acali who hat! set tire tt> the village. .... 
These fanatics ^of the Seik creed aeknow- 
Icdgti superior, and the ruler of the 
CimVitiT can only motlerate their fitnizy by 
iiitrlgiies and bribeiy. They go about every- 
where with nakr^d swords, and lavish their 
abuse on, the imbles as well as the peaceable 
snldects. . , . Iliey have se\ eral occa- 
sions even attem])ted the life of Eixnjeet 
iSlngh .” — Barnaf Tiynrh^ ii. 10-11. 

1840. “The Akaiis being summoned to 
:'au*reiid(n% requested a conference with one 
of tile attacking luirty. The young Khan 
bravely went forward, 'and was straightway 
Ahot through the head.” — Shtrm-s (tmi SmU 
xG'at' a / H Sddiers Lift, i. 111. 

Ala-blaze Fan. This name is given, 
ill the 1)< aabuy Prosidemey, to ti tiiinoil- 
copper stew-pan, having a cover, and 
staples for stra]>s, which is euivicvl ou 
the march by Enroiiean soldiers, for 
llio purpose of Cooking in, and eating 
out fdh (hit on phancs a larger kind is 
freouently iiseti and ke|>t contiimally 
goings as a kind of 

Alooranas (!) What word does 
Ilmhort aim at in the following ? 


Some (mosques) have their Aleorana’s, 
high slender, round steeples or towers, 
most of which are terrassed near the top, 
like the Standard in Cheapside, but twice 
the height.”— JTer^erf, Tmvehy 3d ed. 1G4. 

Alcove. Add: 

j 1738. “Cuhba, commonly used for the 
I vaulted tomb of marab-huitsd'-^Shaids 


Travels^ ed. 1757, p. 40. 

Aldea. xAdditional quotation : 

1753. “Les principales de ces qukm 
appelle Aldees (terme que les Portugais 
ont mis en usage dans ITnde) autour de 
Pondicheri et dans sa dependance sont ...” 
— D'AnviUc, Eclaircmeimcns, 122. 

Alguada, n. p. Tho name of a reef 
near the entrance to the Bassein branch 
of the Irawadi Hiver, on which a 
splendid lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. Alex. Fraser (nowr Lieut.- 
General Praser, C.B.) of the Engi- 
neers, in 1861-65. See some remarks 
and quotations under Jlegrais. 

Alj ofar. Additional quotation : 

1404. “ And from these bazars [alcaccrias) 
issue certain gates into certain streets, 
where they sell many things, such as cloths 
of silk and cotton, and semMs, and tafetamis, 
and silk, and pearl (alxofar).” — 'Glavijo^ 
§ ixxxi. (comp. Markhanit 81). 

1508. “ The aljofar and jiearls that 

(your ^Majesty) orders me to send you I 
cannot have as they have them in Ceylon 
^ and in Caille, which are the sources of 
i them : I would buy them with my blood, 

; and with my money, which I have only 
i from your giving. The sinabaffs [sinahajos)^ 

! porcelain vases {porceUanas), and wares of 
i that sort are further oft. If for my sins I 
j stay here longer I will endeavour to get 
I everything. The slave-girls that you order 
■ me to send you, must be taken from 
prizes,^ for the heathen 'women of this 
country are black, and are mistresses to 
everybody by the time they are ten years 
old.” — Lcttei* of the Vicemi/ D. Fmiicisco 
d^Alnmda to the King^ in Correa^ i. 908-9. 

Allahabad. Additional cpiotation : 

1753. “ IVfais ce qui interesse davantaga 
dans la position de Helahas, e’est d’y re- 
trouver celle de rancieiine Palibothra* 
Anciiiie vilie de ITnde zie paroit i^galer 
Palihothm ou PaVimhothra^ <lans i’Antirpiiti 
. O’est satisfaire une curiosite geogra- 
phiqiie bieii plaeee, que de retroiiver Fem- 
placement d line vilie de cette considth'ation : 
inais j’ai lieu de croire qii^il faut employer 

* Query, from captured vessels containhii^ 
foreign (iiou-Indiau) women? Tho words are as 
follows: ‘Mv (ncmvnsqxLe. me diz qiie Ilia maiide, 
impose de p^rzets^ (jiie m Gentias d'estn I'rra sdo 
prefas^ c manvehas da mundo com cht'^do a dez 
minos.** 
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critiaue, dans rexainen des oir- 
rSanoes me I’Antiquite a fourni sur ce 
St T Je snis aono persuade, qu^l 
Sant point ohercher d’ ^"tre empl^ement 
h Eaiibothraqne eelui de la ville d Helabas 
_”—ri'AnviUe, jEclairciesemms, pp. 
53-'-5k' 


rSS.“£s:?p". 5.;;, rcoAi-™,, Hiiii. 

identifies Palibothra with Patna. 

llleja. Add: 

1653. “Alaias (AlajasY est 
Indien, qtii signifie des toiles de cotton 
desoye; mesl4e de 
De la Boihllaye-le-Go'iiZi ed. 16o7, p. 532. 

1885 “ The cloth from which these 

pyiamks are made {in Swat) “ 

liacha, and is as a rule 
their own houses, from ^ jUg 

nf ^ilk being let in with the cotton , tne 
silk as well as the cotton is brought from 
P^shtwrand spun at home. Acer’s 
EepoTt on Explorations, p. o. 

Aloes. Add : 

Neither Hippocrates nor Theophras- 
tus mention aloes, l*tit Dioscorides de- 
scribes two Muds of it. {Mat Med, 

^^*^Htwas T)robalbly the Socotrine aloes 
with which the ancients were most 
familiar. Eustathius says the aloe 
was called 2epafrom its excellence m 
preserving life (ad It 630). _This 
accounts for the powder of aloes being 
called Hierci pkra in the older wnters 
on Pharmacy.” {Francis Adams, 

Names of all Minerals, Flants, and 
Animals, desc, hy the Greek Authors, 
etc.) 


is in error. 


But 


Amuck. Add ; _ 

There is a passage in Correa wine n 
shows very clearly 
tween the amoucos of MaLib.n . nu 
the amuk runners ot “*• 
islands. In war between tho hing^ oi 


isiaiias. Aju — - V 

see Calient and Cochin (1503) two prince^ 

A TniTYihr'i* rn 


Aloo Bokhara. Add : 

c 1661. “ After this their Presents ^vere 
call’d for, which consisted in some Boxes of 
choice Lapis Lazulus , . . and m many 
Jjoads of dry Fruit, as Prunes of Bokara, 
Aprecocks . . F—Bermer, B. i., rf/. 

Alpeen, s. H. alpm, nsed in Bombay. 
A common pin, from Port, alfinete 
{Pan j ah N. & (?., ii. 117). 

Ambaree. Add : 

c. 1665. “On the day that the King 
went up the Mountain of Pire-ponjale . . . 
being followed by a long row^of elephants, 
upon which sate the Women in 3 £ikd 0 nwers 
and Emharys . . P-— Bernier, E. T., 130. 

1807. “A royal tiger which was started 
in beating a largo cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umharry or state howdah, 
in which Sujah Dowdah w'as seated, as to 
leave little doubt of a fatal issue, 
iimnson, Orient, Field Bports, 15, 


A, number of 
■eii spoken 
nd ; 

‘‘ But some remained who w^ere not 
killed, and these w^ent in shame, not to Iia\ o 
died avenging their lords . . . '^hese w tie 
more thaii 200, who all according to their 

S. 7 t 0 in Btoed off all their hair, ex;eiyto the 
eTeCwe, and embraced each other and 
their friends and relations, as men about to 

sXr death. In this case they are as mad- 
men— known as amoucos— and count them- 
selves as already among the dead. Ib®‘® 
men dispersed, s^king wherever ^ey “ight 
find men of Caleout, and among these they 
rushed fearless, killing and slaying till they 
Ce slain. And some f . 
twenty, reckoning more highly of 
honour, desired to turn their death t . 
better account ; and these sf paT^ated, and 
found their w^ay secretly to 1. aheut, deter- 
mined to slay the king. But as it bectune 
known that they were amoucos, the ^tj 
gave the alarm, and the King sent his 
servants to slay them as they slew others. 
But they like desperate men played tne 
devil ifazido diahntras) before they W’-eie 
slain, and killed many people, with women 
and children. And five of them got together 
to a wood near the city, which they haunted 
for a good while after, making robberies and 
doing much mischief, until^the w’hole of 
them were killed.'’ — Correa^ i. 364-o, 

1879 “ Captain Shaw^ mentioned . . . 

that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single ‘amok^ rmmer. 
When the cry ' amok ! amok . is raided, 
people fly to the right and left for shelter, 
r. ■mnrlTnn.n s kllS iiaS 


for after the blinded madmans kris ha*-, 
once ‘ drunk blood,’ his fury becomes un- 
governable, his sole desire is to kiU ; he 
strikes here and there ; men fall along 
course ; he stabs fugitives in the back, ins 
kris drips blood, he rushes on yet more 
wildly, blood and murder in his course; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloudshot 
eyes start from their sockets, Ins 
gives him unnatural strength ; then ail ot a 
sudden he drops, shot through the^ heart, 
or from sudden exhaustion, clutching ins' 
bloody IcrisP — Bird, Gohlcn Chcnomst\ 
356. 

Anaconda. Add : 

The following passage from ^ St. 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the word hoa, wMtdi onr 
naturalists now limit to certain^ great 
serpents of America, but wliicli is 
often popularly applied to the pythons 
of Eastern Asia, shows a remarkable 


AMAOONBA. 


ANBOB, 
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fiiialrto-y to Eay’.s oxi)la 2 iatioii of tlie 

iiavjQ A}iaaiit(i'’N‘a : 

c. A. I), ^ '■■Si qiiiilem dracf) inirae 

magiiitndiiiis f|nns geiitili sernione Boas 
viuAi’.'t, iphj'i ’jraadcx &ittt at boxes 
late vastcibat pro- 
vinciaia. or. ii<»n >olT.nii aniieiita et pecirdes 

;oyi'io'»]a< >f,ji>quo et ]>n<t(a'e.-i tractos ad 
so vi .-pii';ti3'. a1>s'>rl)el)at." — la Ilia SetL 
Kirniitat, Opera Hcti. Eiis. 
Iiiero3i. Veiadiisj 1707, ii. col. 35. 

"We Can iinw’ quote, extracts froiii Oieyer’s 
|ia]fer. alludod to in tlic O-Loss., having 
found it i]i the work referrefl to by Bay, 
which U, nice’e fidly cited, MistBkmca 
cha'nhvYq s/'T Eplitiiiiruhihi Mcdkii-Fhysk 
r-frifiii 'h\iOif(rtua,tioruL AavltniUic JSkttume 
rarh'sc/v/m-, Dec. ii.—Anmis Secmidns, 
Aiini ZMDCLXXXIII. Xoriinbergae. 
Awio :\iDeLXXXiv. pp. is-20. 

It i- illustrated by a formidable but inac- 
curate ]>ictiire shewing the serpent seizing 
an ox (not a Initfaio) by the muzzle, with 
huge teeth. 

He tells how he dissected a great snake 
that lie braiglit from a himtsinau in vrliich 
he fr.und a whole stag of middle age, entire 
in skin and every pai't; and another which 
('ontained a wild goat with great horns, 
likewi.'^e (piite entire ; and a thivtl which 
liad swallowed a porcupine armed with all 
his “ sagittifeiis acnleis." In Amboyna a 
woman great with diild had been swallowed 
by such a serpent. • . , , 

“ CJiuod si animal (pnKldam robustius re- 
nitatur, ut sjtiri.s anguinis enecari non 
serpens crel nis cuni aniniali convolu- 
tionibus caudil sua proximam arboreiti in 
auxilium et robur ctir^ioris ariii'it^eaiuque 
circumdat, t'pu> eo fortius et valeiitius gyris 
suis animal compiimere, suffocare, et de- 
mum enecare p* fssit. ...” 

.Factum est hoc modo, ut ((piod ex fide 
dignissirnis habeo) in Begno Aracan .... 
taiis vast! corptuis anguis prope finmen 
qrotddam, cum Uro-biibalo, sive sylvestri 
bubab f aut uro ..... immani spectaculo 
coii'gredi visus fiierit, euinque dicto modo 
occiderit ; quo confiictu _et plusquam 
hnstili amplexu fragor ossium in bubalo ^ 
cninininutorum ad distantiam tormenti 
bellici majoris .... a spectatoribu.5 ^ .sat 
emiiiiis stautibu.s exaiidiri potuit. ...” 

The natives .said these great snakes 
had pni-oUMUri fangs. These Clever could 
not find, but he believes the teeth to be in 
.-.-me degn‘e venommis, for a servant of his 
scratched his hand on one of them. It 
swelled ere.atly inflamed, and produced 
fever and delirium : 

'‘Xec priu.s cossabant synqitomata, 
liuain HerpentiiUH lapis (.see Snake-stone) 
quam Tatres Jesnitac hie compomint, vitl- 
neri mlaptatiis oninc venenum^ extraheret, 
et uViepie .synipimnata convementibu.s an- 
tidotis essent pri»fiigata.” 

1359. “ The skins of anacondas offered 

at Bangkok come from the northern pro- 

vinces. v, in J. M, G. Boc., 

xxx- 1B4. 


Andor. Add: 

The andor was eyidently a kind of 
HlTlliclieel or dandy, i.e., a slung ham- 
mock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the case, comes in 
another word to create per23lexity. 
For andas is, in Portuguese, a bier 
or a Utter, ai^pearing in Bliiteau as a 
genuine Portuguese wmrd, and tlie use 
of which hj the writer of the Eoteiro 
quoted below^ shows that it is so indeed. 
And in defining Andor the same lexico- 
grapher says : A portable yehicle in 
India, in those regions where they do 
not use bea.sts, as in Malabar and 
elsewhere. It is a kind of contriYance 
like an uncoTered A ndas ^ which men 
bear on their shoulders, &c. * * . . . 
Among us, Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the saints are borne in jn’ocessions.” 
This last term is not, as we had imagined, 
an old Portuguese word. It is Indian, 
in fact Sanskrit, hinddla, swing, a 
swinging cradle or hammock,’ Y’hence 
also ilahr. liinclold, and H. handolCi, 
It occurs, as yt.11 be seen, in the old 
Arabic w^ork about Indian Wonders, 
published by MM. Yan der Lith and 
Marcel Deyic. 

A.D. 1013. “Le meme m’a contd qu’h- 
Sch-eudib, les rois et ceux qui se com portent 
h la facoii de.s rois, se font porter dans le 
handoul [handid) qui est semblable it une 
litiere, aoiitenu sur les dpauies de quelques 
pietons .’' — Kitdh Ajmh-al-Hind, jx 118. 

1498. “After twm days had passed he 
(the Catual) came to the factory in an 
andor wdiich men carried on their shoulders, 
and the.se {andors) consist of great canes 
w’hich are bent overhead and arched, and 
from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide and a fathom and a half 
long, and at -the ends are pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs from the cane ; 
and laid oyer the cloth there is a great 
mattrass of the same size, and this all made 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
wdth many decorations and fringes and 
tassels ; wdiilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgeous, and 
rich, like the lords who travel so.”— 
i. 102. 

„ “Alii trouverain ao capitam mor 
Inimas andas d’omeens em quo os onrrados, 
custiimam em a qiiella terra d’anclar, e 
algims mercadores se as qiierem ter pagam 
per elio a elrey certa cousa. ’’—Boieiro, pp. 

^ i,€. There they brought for the Cap- 
tain-Major certain andas,- borne by men, in 
which the persons of distinction in that 
country are accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount. 
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1505. II Ee se fa portare in vna Barra - 
quale cliiamono Andora portata da homini.” 
-—litdian Version of Doin MamieVs Letter 
to the Iv. of Castille. (Burneirs Eeprmt) 
1'). 12. 

1574. In the quotation of this date 
under Pundit, the words that I have 
erroneously rendered ‘ chairs and palan- 
quins’ should be ‘ andors and q^alanquins.’ 

1623. Della Valle describes three kinds 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at Goa : 
1. reti or nets, which were evidently the 
simple hammock, muncheel or dandy; 2. 
the andor; and 3. the palankin. *‘And 
these two, the palanldns and the andors, 
also differ from one another, ^ for in the 
andor the cane which sustains it is, as it is 
in the retq straight; whereas in the 
X^alankin, for the greater convenience of the 
inmate, and to give more room for raising 
his head, the cane is arched ui>wards like 
this, 0, Bor this pxxrpose the canes are 
bent when they are small and tender. And 
those vehicles are the most coniiiioclious and 
honourable that have the curved canes, for 
such canes, of good quality and strength to 
hear the weight, are not numerous ; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos each, or about 
60 of our scudiF — P. della Valle, ii. 610. 

Aii§:ely-wood. Add: 

c. 1550. “ In the most eminent ixarts of 

it (Siam) are thick Forests of Angelin 
wood, whereof thousands of ships might be 
made.” — Pinto, in Corjan, p. 285 ; see also 
p. 64. 

1598. There are in India other won- 
derfull and thicke trees, whereof Shippes 
are made : there are trees by Cochizn, that 
are called Angelina, whereof certaine scutes 
or sldffes called Tones are made . .... it 
is so strong and hard a woode, that Iron in 
tract of time would bee consumed thereby, 
by reason of the hardness of the woode.”— 
Linschoten, ch. 58. 

Ant, White. Add : ^ 

1679. “But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which pro- 
ceeds from the infinite numbers of wtoe 
Emmets, which, though they are hut little, 
have teeth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great care be not taken in the places where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they will eat through a Bale, 
as^ if it had been saw’d in two in the 
middle.” — TavcrnieVs Timquin, E. T., p. 11. 

1751. “ . . . concerning the Organ, we 
sent for the Eevd. Mr. Bellamy, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Frankland ax:>piied to 
him for it, that he told him that it w'as not 
in his power to give it, but wished it was 
removed from thence, as Mr. Pearson in- 
formed him it was eaten up by the White 
Ants.”-Pi5. Will Cons., Aug. 12. In 
Long, 25. 

A friend farnishes the following re- 
miniscence : 

^^The late Mr, B , tailor, in Jenny n 


Street, some 25 years ago, in reply to a 
■question why pyjammas (q.y.) iiaJ feet 
sewn on to theizi (as wasstauetiiiies tliocaso 
with those furnished byLomlrm (iutdtteiv) 
answered : ‘ I believe, Sir, it is because oj: 
the White Ants.’” 

Ap, B. This is in .the Doriibav 
Presidency the ; eqniyalerit oi tin:) 
ciiupatty (q. y.)* But see Hopper in 
Gloss. 

1826. “ He. sat dow.ii , beside me, , and 
• shared between us his coarse brown aps.”— 
Pmidiirang ffari. 

'Apricot. Add: 

1738. “ The common apricot ... is . . . 
known in the Frank language (in Barljary, 
by the name of Matsa Franca, or the 
Killer of Christians.” — Bhaw'^s Pravels, ed. 
1757, p. 144. 

Aracan. Add : 

c. 1590. “ To the east _^mKl south of 
Bengal is an extensive Kingdtun called 
Arkhang. The Port of Chatganw belongs 
to it. This country has many elepliants ; 
horses are few and knall ; camels at a high 
XU'ice ; cows and buffaloes there are none, 
but a x>iebald animal between the two . . 

and the milk of this is used .” — AJn (orig.) 
i. 388. 

1660. “ Despatches about this time arrived 
from Mu’azzam Khdn, reiiorting his succes- 
sive victories and the night of Shuja to the 
country of Eakhang, leaving Bengal unde- 
fended.” — Khdfi Khiin, in Elliot, vii. 254, 

c. 1665. “Knowing that it is inii^ossible 
to iiass any Cavalry by Land, no, not so 
much as any Infantry, from Eetigale into 
Bakan, because of the many channels and 
rivers upon the Frontiers . . . he (the 
Governor of Bengal) thought upon this 
experiment, riz., to engage the SoIJanders 
in his design. He therefore sent a kind of 
Ambassador to EataviaP — Bernier, E. T., 
55. 

Arbol Triste, Add : 

1682. “There (at Malacca) grow’s a cer- 
tain tree Zingadv, wliich is called by the 
Portuguese the Sad Tree, because it closes 
its flowers at night.”—/. Pficuhof, Zee m 
LantBeizen, ii, 57. 

Art, European. Wo hare hoard 
much, and justly, of late years, regard- 
ing the corru|)tion of Indian art and 
artistic instinct hy tlio employment of 
the artists in W'Orldng for Eiircqx-an 
patrons, and after Eimopean patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new thing, ^as we may see from this 
passage of the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
' goYemment. 

c. 1665. “ . . . not that the IndiauB 
have not wit enough to make them successful 
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in Art^^, they dtjing very well (as to some of 
them! in many jiarts of India, and it being 
bji-ind tliat tliey have inclination enough for 
tlieni, and that some of them ma,ke (even 
%vitl]nnt a taster) very in*etty workman- 
.shi|.j, and imitate so well our work of 
Europe, that the difference thereof will 
hardl'v bo r!i.sceiTied.'’-~iirr//fcr, E. T., 81- 
S2. 

Assegay. Add: 

15.Sf‘}. ‘M loro arcliibugi sono belli, e 
bsnjid, come i nostri, e le lance sono fatte 
con aicnnccauiie pieno, e ftyiti, i.n capo delle 
quidi int-ttoiiovn ferro, come uno di quelli 
dellc nostri zagaglie.”— ibdi/, 111. 

Aiimildar. Add : 

The word in the follovring passage 
looks as if intended for \:(malddr, 
tiiongli there is a term 3Iijhla)\ * the 
holder of property^' 

IGsD, ^ The Mauldar or Didwan that 
came with the ItGccas from Golcoiidah sent 
forward to Lingapjja at Conjiverani.” — Ft, 
(jrio. CoiiH.f hth Xovr. No. HI., 3S. 

Avadavat. Add : 

We also find Ahiuaddhrfd re]n*esentGd 
b}^ J/odoro ; as in old maps Astardhad 
on the Caspian is represented by 

l.Vh). “The greater the resistance they 
made, the iimre of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they to<;)k to flight 
we gave them chase for the space of half a 
league. And it is iny Ijclief that as far as 
the will of the officers and lascaryswent we 
should nut iiave halted on this side of 
Madava ; but as I saw that my people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors tvere in 
great mnubers, I withdrew them and 
brought them Iniek to the city.’' — 1). Joao 
de Castro's despatch to the City of Goa re- 
specting tlie victory at Din. — Correa, iv. 
574. 

, Aya. Add: 

1771^ I was in my own house in the 
compound, sitting, when the iya came dovm 
and told mo that her anistress wanted a 
candle.” — tvhknce, in the 
case of h*rat}d v, Franvh, Ext. in Echoes 
of 0!d iXih'fftta, *2*2r». 


Baba. Add : 

This ^yord is in general use in Cen- 
tral and Western India as the address 
to an old man; aiid^ is the correct 
way to address a 0osain. 

1820. reached the hut of a Gossein 
. . and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 


calling— * 0 Baba, 0 Maharaj.’”— Pendw- 
rang Hari, 

Baboo. 

1781. “ I said . . . Erom my youth to 
this day I am a servant to the Engdish. I 
have never gone to any Eafaha or^auboos, 
nor will I go to them.” — Bepn. of Dooiid 
Sing, Commandant. In Earr, of Xnsurn. 
at Banaras in 1781. Calc. 1782. Keprinted 
at Roorkee, 1853. Apjp., p. 165. 

1791. 

“ Here Edmund was making a monstrous 

ado, 

About some bloody Letter, and ‘^•'Conta 

Bah-Booh!” 

Letters ofSimlcm the Second, 147. 

Badgeer. 

1682. At Gamron (O-ombroon), ‘‘Most 
of the houses have a square tower which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upper part towards the four winds has 
ports and openings to admit air and catch 
the wind, which xdays through these, and 
ventilates the whole house. In the heat of 
summer people lie at night at the bottom of 
those towers, so as to get good rest.” — Mieit- 
Itof, Zee en Lmt-Rcize, ii. 79. 

Babaudur. Add: 

1404. The references to Glavijo may be 
better entered as to §§ Ixxxix and cxii, 

1754. “The KikgeEvSE Tabtaks . . . . 
are divided into three Hordas, under the 
Government of a IChan. That part which 
borders on the Russian dominions was 
under the authority of Jean Beek, whose 
name on all occasions was honoured with 
the title of Bater,’’— i. 239. 

This name 3 ean Beek is probably J anihe'k, 
a name which one finds among the hordes 
as far back as the early i^art of the 14th 
century (see Jhn Baiuta, ii. 397). 

1759. “From Shah Alum Bahadre, son 
j of Alum .Guire, the Great Mogul, and suc- 
I ces.sor of the Empire, to Colonel Sabut J ung 
I Bahadre” [Le. Clive).— Letter in Long, 
p, 163. 

1872. “ . . . the word ‘Bahadur’ . . . 

(at the Mogul's Court) . . . was only used 
as an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it as a 
title and ordered his name to be read in the 
Friday j irayer as ‘ Mujahid ud din Muham- 
mad 'AM nacr Ahmad Slnih Bahadur. 
Hence also ^ Kampani bahadur,’ the name 
by which the E. I. Company is still Imown 
in India. The modern ‘ Khan Bahadur ^ 
is, in Bengal, by permission assumed by 
Muhammedan lieputy Magistrates, whilst 
Hindu Deputy Magistrates assume^ ‘ R4i 
Bahadur it stands, of course, for ‘ Khdn-i- 
BahMur,’ ‘the courageous KhtCn.’ The 
compound, however, is a modern abnormal 
one ; for ‘Khdn ’ was conferred by the 
Dihli Emperors, and so also ‘Bahadur’ 
and ‘Bahddur Khan,’ but not ‘Khdn 


* “Mr. Burke's method of prououucmg it.” 
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Bahadnr. ” — Professor Blochmamif in Ind. 
Aniiqmi% i. 261. 

BaMiwiitteea, s. Guj . laimwoM. 
A fi^pecies of outlawry in Giizerat ; 
hdMnuatla, tlie indiviclual practising 
the offence. It consists in the Eaj- 
poots, or Grassias, inahing theiiv ryots 
and dependants quit their natiye 
village, which is suffered to remain 
waste; the Grassia with his brethren 
then retires to some asylum, whence 
he anay carry on his depredations with 
impunity. Being well acquainted 
with the country, and the redress of 
injuries being common cause with the 
members of every famity, the Bahir- 
WUtteea has little to fear from those 
who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is in consequence 
enabled to commit very extensive mis- 
chief.” — Col. WalJm', quoted in Ecu 
Mala, 2d ed. p. 254-5. 

Ool. Walker derives the name from 
ddhtr, ‘ out,’ and ‘ a road.’ 

The origin of most of the bri- 
gandage in Sicily is almost what is 
here described in Kattiwar. 

Balasore. Add: 

This name is also applied to an iso- 
lated peak, 6762' high, in the Western 
Ghats, lat. IP 4P 43'''. This is an 
example of Hobson- Jobson, for the 
proper name is and it is 

known as ‘ The Buhalo’s Hump’ (see 
Imp. Gazetteer, s,r,). 

Balass, Eefce. to Clavijo should 
bo § cx. 

Balcony. 

1G45-52. ‘'’When the King sits to do 
J nstice, I observe that he comes into the 
Balcone that looks into the PiazzaP — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 64. 

Bamboo. Add: 

With reference to saJIcar-mamhu, 
Bitter says : “That this chug {Ta- 
lasJiir), as a product of the bamhoo- 
cano, is to this clay known in India by 
the name of >SVn;ar Mamlm is a thing 
which no one needs to he told” (ix. 
334). 

^ But in fact the name seems now en- 
tirely unknown. 

Banana. Add : 

Prof. Eobertson Smith points out 
that the coincidence of this name with 
the Arabic hanCin, ‘fingers or toes/ 


and 'banana, ‘ a single finger or toe/ 
can hardly be accidental. The frnit, 
as we learn from Mukaddasi, grew in 
Palestine before the Crusacles ; and 
that it is known in literature only as 
would not prove that the fruit 
was not somewhere popularly known 
as ‘fingers.’ 

It is possible that the Arabs, through 
whom probably the fruit found its way 
to West Africa, may have transmitted 
with it a name like this ; though his- 
torical evidence is still to seek. 

Ban(X)ek. Add: 

1611. “ They bad arrived in the Eoad of 
Sjjam the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathonie high water. . . . 
Tbe Towne lyeth some tbirtie lea^gues vp 
along the Biuk*, whither they sent newes of 
their arriv^ll. The Sabander (see Sha- 
bander) and the Governor of Hancock (a 
place scituated by the Eiuer) came baeke 
with the Messengers to receiue his Majes- 
ties Letters, but chiefly for the presents 
expected.”— P. WilUawtson Floris, in Pur- 
chas, i. 321. 

Bandaree. Add: 

1808. “ . . . whilst on the Brab trees 
the cast of Bhundarees paid a due for 
extracting the liquor.”— Pom 5a;?/ Eeg%da- 
tion /. of 1808, sect, vi., para. 2. 

Bandeja. Add: 

1747. “ Making a small Cott and a 
rattan Bandijas for the Nabob ..... 
(Pagodas) 4 : 32 : 21.” — Acet, Expenses at 
Fort St. David, Jany. 3£S. Eecords in 
India Office. 

1766. “To Monurbad Dowla Nabob — 

E. A. p. 

1 Pair Pistols . . 216 0 0 

2 China Bandazes . 172 12 9 ” 
—Lord Clivers Durhar Charges, in Long, 
433. 

BandeL Add : 

1753. , . “ les Gtablissements formas 

pour assurer leur' commerce sent situes sur 
les bords de cette riviere. Celui des Portu- 
gais, qu’ils ont api^el^ Bandefi en ado])tant 
le ternie Persan de Bender, qulsignifie i^ort, 
est aujourd’*hui reduit h peu de chose . . ot 
il est presque contigu a ugli en remontant.” 
— DAnvUle, Eclair cissemens, p. 64. 

1782. “There are five European fac- 
tories^ within the space of 20 miles, on the 
opposite banks of the river Ganges in 
Bengal ; Houghly, or Bandell, the Portu- 
guese Presidency ; Chinsura, the Butch ; 
Ohandernagore, the Erench ; Sirampc>re, 
the Banish; and Calcutta, the English.”— 
Price’s Observations, &c., p. 51. In P.’s 
Tracts, i. 

Bando ! II. imperative bcmdho, 

‘ tie or make fast.’ “ Tins, and pro- 
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bably otlier Indian T^'ords have been 
naturalised in tbe docks on the Thames 
freG]_iiented bj- Lascar crews. 

I haTe seen a London lighter-man, 
in the Yictoria Docks, throw a rope 
ashore to another Londoner, calling' 
out Band© ! 

Bantam. Add : 

The' .following eTidently, in Pegu, 
describes Bantams : 

1586. ‘‘The3milso eat certain cocks and 
hens called lorim^ wliicli are of the size of a 
turtle-dove, and have feathered feet; but 
so pretty, that I never saw bo pretty a 
bird. I'brouglit a cock and hen with me as 
far as Chaul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken from me, I gave them to the 
Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madre 
deDios .” — Balbis f. 125 r, 126. 

Banyan. Add: • 
a.— 

1665. trade these Banians are a 

thousand times v/orse than the Jem ; more 
expert in all sorts of ciuining tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their 
revenge.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 58., 

1677. In their letter to Et. St. Geor-ge, 
loth IMarch, the Court offer £20 reward ‘ to 
any of our servants or soldiers, as shall 
be able to si^eak, write, and translate 
the Banian language, and to learn their 
arithmetic.” — In Madras JS^otes and 
Ho. i., p. 18. 

h.— 

1775. “We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nund- 
comar) Banyan to Gen. Clavering, to siir- 
oimd the General and us with the Go- 
vernor’s creatures, and to keep us totally 
unacquainted with the real state of the 
<:k)vermnent.” — Minute ?>// Ctarcring, Mon- 
son, and Francis, Ft. William, 11th April. 
In Price's Tracts, ii. 138. 

largauy, Bragaiiy, H. hirakam. 
The name of a small silyer coin cur- 
rent in 'Wesieni India at tke time of 
the Portuguese oceupation of Goa, 
and afteiw'ards Tallied at 40 reis (tlien 
ubout=5bi.). 

The name of the coin was aiiparently 
a suniv'al of a very old system of 
coinagii-iiomenclature. Kihti is an 
old Indian word, perhaps DraTidian in 
origin, but widely spread, indicating 

of i- of I, or i-64th part. It was 
apjdied to tlicAAd (see Jeetul) or 64th 
part of the medicTal Dehli silver tanka 
— this latter coin being the prototyi^o in 
weight and position of the Eupeo, as the 
MnJ thcreh>re was of the modern An- 
glo-Indian pice (=l-64tli of a Eupoe). 
There were, in the currency of Mo- 


j hammed Tughlak (1324—1351) of 
I Dehli, aliquot parts of the tanka, Do- 
; Miils, yShash-Mms, Haslit-hCmls, Btudz- 
j da-kdms, and Bhdmda-hdnu, repre- 
! senting, as the Persian numerals indi- 
; cate, pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 Itmm or 
i jitals. (See E. Thomas, Pathan Kings 
of BeJdi, pp. 218 — 219.) Other frac- 
tional pieces were added by Firoz 
Shah, Mahommed’s son and successor 
(see ic?. 276 seqq. and quotation under 
I c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
i long survived, e. g., doATinl in locali- 
‘ ties of Western and Southern India, 

: and in Western India in the present 
case the hdrcikdni or 12 laini, a ver- 
I nacniar form of the dwdzda-hdrd of 
! Mahomnied Tughlak. 

j 1330, “Thousands of men from various 
I quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
! copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
I treasurj’’, and received in exchange gold 
I tankas and silver tankas, sliash-gkms and 
I (M-ganis, which they carried to their 
i homes.”'— Tdrlkhd-Firoz-SIidhi*, ill Mlliot, iii. 
240-241. 

c. 1350. “ Sultan Firoz issued sevei'al 

varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis- 
tinct coins of the resi)ective value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8, and 6, and oiiejltal, known as 
cliihal-odiasht-gkrii, h isi-o-pan.} gani, hist- 
0 ‘ChahdT-^k^Ql, dwazdah-gani, daligmi, 
kasht-gkm, shashgkni, and gale jitalP—Id. 
357-358. 

1510. See barganym, in quotation from 
Correa, under pardao in Suppt. 
j 1,554. “ E as tamgas hrancas qiie se re- 
I cebem dos foros, sao de 4 barganis a tamga, 
! e de 24 leaes o bargany . . . ’’ “And 
j the white tungas that are received in pay- 
I ment of land revenues are at the rate of 4 
; barganis to the tanga, and of 24 ieais to the 
I bargany.”“A. Nunez, in Subsidios, 31. 
j 5, Statement of the Pevemies which 

I the King our Lord holds in the Island and 
I Uitg of dkcoaP 

j “Item— The Islands of Tkoarg, and 

j Bivar, and that of Charm, and Johdo, all 
; of them, pay in land revenue {de foro) 
according to ancient custom 36,474 white 
tanguas, 3 barguanis, and 21 leah, at the 
tale of 3 barguanis to the tangua and 24 
tei^stothebargnanim, the same thing as 24 
bazanicos, amounting to 14006 pardaos, 1 
tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201, 916|- 
reis. The Isle of Ti^oary {see s.v. Salsette, 
p. 754, col, h) is the largest, and on it 
stands the city of Guoa; the others are 
1 much smaller and are annexed to it, they 
; being all contiguous, only separated by 
I rivers.” — Botclko, Toniho, ibid., pp. 46-47. 
j 1584. “They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sorb to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime, and such like, at somanybraganines, 
accounting 24 basaruchies for one braga- 
[ nine, albeit there is no such money 
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stamped .” — Barret iw Hctlduiii^ ii. 411 (but it 
is coi)ied from G. Balbi's Italian, f . Tl'i?.) 

Barramulml, n.p. H. 'Bara-maliaU, 
‘ T\YolTe Estates ; ’ an old designation of 
a large part of what is now the district 
of Salem, in the Madras Presidency. 

1881. ^‘The Baramahal and Dindigal 
wa .<3 placed under the Govermnent of 
Madras ; but owing' to the deficiency ^ in 
that Presidency of civil servants possessing 
a competent knowledge^ of the native lan- 
guages, and to the unsatisfactor;^ manner in 
which the revenue administration of the 
older pos.sessions of the Company under the 
Madras Presidency had been conducted, 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the management of the 
Baramahl.” — Arhidhnot, Mem, of Sir 1\ 
Miui vo, xxxviii. 

Bashaw. Add : 

1584. 

“Great Icings of Parbary and my portly 
bassas.” 

Marloiei\ Tamharlane the Great, 
1st Part, iii. 1. 

c. 1590. “*Filius alter Osmanis, Vreha- 
nis frater, alium non habet in Annalibus 
titulum, quain Alis bassa : quod bassae 
vocabulmn Turcis mpnt significat.”-- 
clavius, Annales Bultanoriim Othmanidarum, 
ed. 1G50, p. 402. 

This etymology connecting with the 
Turkish hash, ‘head,’ must be rejected. 

Bassan, s. H. I)dsa7i, ‘a dinner- 
plate ; ’ from Port, hacia {Bevnfah M, 
& Q, ii. 117). 

Eassadore. Add: 

Tho permission for the English to 
occupy Basidri as a naval station 
was granted by Saiyyid Sultan bin 
Ahmad of ’Oman, about the end of 
last century ; but it was not actually 
occu2)ied by us till 1821, from which 
time it was the do^mt of our Naval 
Squadron in the Gulf till 1SS2. 

Batara, s. This is a term applied 
to divinities in old Javanese inscrip- 
tions, etc., tho use of which was simead 
over the Archipelago. It was regarded 
by W. von Humboldt as taken from 
the Skt. avatara (see Avatar) ; but this 
derivation is now rejoctod. The word 
is used among B. 0. Christians in tho 
Philippines now as synonymous with 
‘ God ; ’ and is apjdicd to tho infant 
Jesus {BUmmtritt, Vocahular). 

Batta. Add : 

Further reading has entirely con- 
firmed as the true origin of the Anglo- 
Indian batta, the suggestion s. v. that 
the word (and, I may add, the thing) 


originated in Portuguese xmactice, and 
in the use of the Canarese word hhatta^ 
Mahr. hhdt, ‘ rice ’ in ‘ tho husk,’ 
called by tho Portuguese late ^mUhiict, 
for a maintenance allowance. 

Tho word Ixitty, for ^ what is more 
generally callcd'j»ad(7//, is or wus com- 
monly used by the English also in S. 
and W. India (see Linschoten, Luccua, 
and Frijer quoted s. v. Paddy, and 
IF?75 oh’s Glossai'-y s. v. BJw.tta), 

The practice of giving a special al- 
lowance for 7n(iT{timento began from a 
very early date in the Indian history 
of the Portuguese, and it evidently 
became a recognized augmentation of 
pay, corresponding closely to our 'batta, 
whilst the quotation from Botelho s. v. 
batta in the Glossary shows also that 
hata and mmiUmento were used, more 
or less interchangeably, for this allow- 
ance. Tho correspondence with our 
Anglo-Indian batta went very far. 
Tho discontent raised in tho Indian 
Army by the reduction of full-batta to 
half-batta under Lord 'William Ben- 
tinck’s government is alluded to in 
the Glossary, and a case singularly 
parallel is spoken of by Correa (iy. 
256). The 7nanti7ne7ito had been paid 
all the year round, but the Governor, 
Martin Afonso de Sousa, in 1542, 
“desiring,” says the historian, “a 
way to curry favour for himself, whilst 
going against the people and sending 
his soul to hell,” ordered that in fiitiu-e 
the mantimento should bo paid only 
during the 6 months of winter (?’.c., 
of tho rainy season), when the force 
was on shore, and not for the other 6 
months when they wure on board the 
cruizers, and received rations. This 
created great bitterness, perfectly 
analogous in depth and in exj^ression 
to that entertained with regard to Lord 
W. Bentinck and Sir John Malcolm, 
in 1829. Correa’s utterance, just 
quoted, illustrates this, and a little 
lower down he adds: “And thus ho 
took away from the troops tho half of 
their 7na7itmeuio (half their batta, in. 
fact), and whether he did well or ill 
in that, he’ll find in the next world.” 
(See also id. p. 430.) 

The following quotations illustrate 
the Portuguese practice from an early 
date : 

1502. “The Captain-major . . .between 
officei^ and men-at-arms, left GO men (at 
Cochin), to whom the factor was to give 
their pay, and every month a cruzado of 
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maniimento, and to the officers when on 
service 2 cnizados , . ...” — Correa, i. 328. 

1507. (In esta}3lislhiig the settlement at 
Mozambique). xlnd the Captains took 
comisel among theinselves, and, from the 
money in the chest, paid the force each a 
cruzado a nio.nth for murtfAiuento, with 
ndiich the me]'i greatly refreshed them- 
selves . , — Id, 78l‘. 

1511. “All the pcorle who served in 
Mala(’a, whether by sea m' ])y hi.nd, were 
paid their xuiy for six inoidhs in advance, 
and also received monthly tiro ernzados of 
‘aHtidimento, cash in band*’ {i.e. they had 
douhle battii). — Id, ii. 207. 

1554. All example of, batee for rice will 
be found s.v. lEoorali, in Gloss. 

The f ollot^’ing quotation rfiows batUe 
(or batiy) used at Madras in a way 
tliat also indicates tlio original identity 
ot batty, ‘rice/ and b'atta, ‘extra 
allowance 

1080. “The Peons and Tarriarrs (see 
Taliyar) sent in quest <.i two soldiers who 
had deserted from the garrison returned 
with answer that they could not light of 
them, whereiip<tn the peons were turned 
nut nf service, but iqjnn Terona's inter- 
cession v/ere taken in again, and lined each 
nna month’s i).!.!’-. and to rcjeiy the money 
paid them for Battee . . . — lY. /St. Geo, 
Consn., Tcb. 10. In JS'otf.sand E:ds. ISTo. III. 
p. 3. 

Tlio following quotations illustrate 
sense b, quite a different word : 

1680. ‘ ‘ The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum upon the exchange of Pollicat for 
3,Iadras Pagodas X’l'ohlhited, both coines 
being of one and the same Matt and weight, 
upon pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for 
every offence tc'gether with the loss of the 
Batta.” — Ibid. p. 17. 

1760. ‘ ‘ The Xabub receives his revenues 

in the siccas of the current year only , , . 
and all siccas of a lower date being es- 
teemed, like the coin of foreign provinces, 
only a merchandize, are boiight and sold at 
a certain discount called batta, which rises 
and falls like the price of other gor^ds in the 
market . , — Ft. Wm. Cons., June 30, in 
Long, 216- 

Battas, Bataks, n. p. Add ; 

15Sf). “ Is el regno del Dacin sono alcnni 

luoghi, ne’ quali si ritruuain.* certe genti, che 
mangiano le creature humane, e tali genti 
si chiamano BataccM, e cpiando fra loro i 
])adri, e i madri aono veechi, si accordano 
i vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano.” — G. 
Balhi, f. 130. 

Bay. Add : 

1747. “We have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . svhich we sincerely wish 
may arrive safe with You, as We do that 
the Gentlemen at the Bay had according to 
our repeated Bequests, furnished us with an 


earlier conveyance . . . -Letter from Ft. 
St. David, 2d May, to the Court (MS. in 
India Office). " 

Bayadere. Add: 

1513. “There also came to the ground 
many dancing women {molhcres bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, wht) make 
their living by that business, and these 
danced and sang all the time of the ban- 
quet . . .” — Correa, ii. 364. 

c. 1S3G. “ On one occasion a rumour 

reached London that a great success had 
been achieved in Paris by the i^erfonnance 
of a set of Hindoo dancers, called Les 
Bayaderes, who were supposed to be priest- 
esses of a certain sect, and the L(mdon 
theatrical managers were at once on the qiii 
vivo to secure the new attraction . . . My 
father had concluded the arrangement with 
the Bayadbres before his brother managers 
arrived in Paris. Shoitly afterwards, the 
Hindoo priestesses appeared at the xVdelidii. 
They were utterly uninteresting, wholly 
unattractive. My father lost £2000 by the 
speculation ; and in the family they were 
known as the ‘Buy-em-dears ’ ever after.” 
— Edmund Yates, Becollections, i. 20-30 
(1884). 

Bayparree; Beoparry, s, II. le- 
lxiT% and hyiqiCtrl (from Hkt. vijdjnTrin); 
a trader, and especially a petty trader 
or dealer. 

A friend, long engaged in business 
in Oalentta, communicates a letter 
from an intelligent Bengalee gentle- 
man illustrating the course of trade 
in country produce before it reaches 
the hands of the European shipper: 

1878. . The enhanced rates . . 

do not practically beneht the x>roducer in a 
marked, or even in a corresi)onding degree ; 
for the lion’s share goes into the pockets of 
certain intermediate classes, udio are the 
growth of the above system of business. 

“ Poiiowing the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultivators and the exporter these are : 1st. 
The Bepparree, or petty trader ; 2nd, The 
Aufut-dar ;f and 3rd. The Mahajun, in- 
terested in the Calcutta trade. As soon as 
the crops are cut, Bepparee appears upon 
the scene; he visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he then takes his purchases to 
the Aarut-dar, who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is perhaps under 
advances, and from the Aurut-dar the 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains his supplies , . , 
for eventual despatch to the capital. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
Fhoreas, who buy from the Mahajun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, 


* Mr. J. P. Ogil\T, of Gillaoders & Co. 
t Aunit-ilar is drhaMar, from II, arMi, 
* agency ’ ; phorca = H. phariya, ‘ a retailer.’ 
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between tlie cultivator and the shipper 
there are so many middlemen, whose parti- 
cipation in the trade involves a multiplica- 
tion of profits, which goes a great way 
towards enhancing the price of commodities 
before they reach the shi]>per’s hands.”— 
Letter Jro7ii Baboo Jlohokmm Ghose. 

Bdellium. Add : 

Dr. Eoyle says the Persian authors 
describe the hiellmm as being the 
product of the Doom palm (see Hindu 
Medicine, p. 90). But this we imagine 
is due to some ambiguity in the sense 
of moU. 

Bear-tree. Add : 

The word is commonly called lor \ 
in the Central Provinces. {M.-O. 
Xeatinge.) 

Bearer. Add : 

1771. “Le bout le xdus court du Palan- 
quin est en devan t, et porte par deux Beras, 
que I’on nomine Boys a la Cote (e’est-a-dire 
Garrons, Se^nitenrs, en Angloisj. Le long 
bout est par derriere et porte par trois 
Beras .” — Anquetil du Perron, Desc. Prelim. 
p. xxiii. Note. 

Beegum. Add: 

1619. “Behind the girl came another 
Begum, also an old woman, but lean and 
feeble, holding on to life with her teeth, as 
one might say.”— P. della Valle, ii. G. 

Beer. Add : 

1638. “ . . . The Captain . . . was well 
provided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
jEJnr/Zis/tBeer, Prench Wines, Arak, and other 
refreshments.”— iUancZe7«?o, E. T., p. 10. 

Beer, Country. Add : 

1782. “ It brings to mind a story of old 

Governor Boucher, of Bombay. The old 
gentleman was very fond of a composition 
of weak liquor much used by Europeans in 
Asia, called Country beer. A European 
Captain of one of the Company’s ships . . . 
asked the Governor why he drank so much 
of that slow poison, country beer. ‘ Very 
slow indeed,’ replies the old man ; ‘I have 
used it these 50 years, and here I am yet.” 
— Price, Letter to E. Burke, p. 33, in 
TracU, ii. 

Behar, u.p. IT. PaMr. That pro- 
vince of the Atogul Em 2 )ire, whicb lay 
on the Ganges immediately above 
Bengal, was so called, and still 
retains the name and the character of 
a 2 )rovince, under the Lieut. -Governor 
of Bengal, and embracing the ten 
modem districts of Patna, Saran, 
Gaya, Bhababad, Tirliut, Cliam|>aran, 
the Santal Parganas, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, and Purniah. The name 


was taken from the old city of Bihar, 
and. that derived its title from being 
the site of a famous Vihara (q-v.) in 
Buddhist times. In the later dav's 
of Mahommedan rule the Giree pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 
under one Subaclar, viz. the Nawab who 
resided latterly at Mursbidabfid. 

The following is the first example 
we have noted of the occurrencG of the 
three famous names in combination : 

1679. “ On perusal of several letters re- 

lating to the procuring of the Great Mogul's 
Fhyrniaund for trade, custonie free, in the 
Bay of Bengali, the Chief in Council at 
Hugly is ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to be Customs free in Bengal, 
Orixa and Bearra . . PZ. St Geo. Cons., 
20th Peh. in Notes and Bxts., Pt. ii. p. 7. 

Benares, n. p. The famous and holy 
city on the Ganges. H. Bandras from 
Skt. Varanasi. The popular Pundit 
etymology is from the names of the 
streams VaranCi (mod. Barnd) and 
Asl, the former a river of some size on 
the north and east of the city,^ the 
latter a rivulet now embraced wdtbin 
its area. This origin is very qiies- 
tionablc. The name, as that of a city, 
has been (according to Mi'. F. Hall) 
familiar to Sanskrit literature since 
B.c. 120. Tbe Buddhist legends would 
carry it much further back, the name 
being in them very familiar. 

c. 637. ^ “ The Kingdom of P^olo-nis-sc 
(Varanaei Benares) is 4000 H in compass. 
On the west the capital adjoins the 
Ganges, etc.” — Hiouen, Thsany, in Pet 
Boudd. ii. 354. 

c. 1020, “If you go from Barf on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly 
direction, you come to Aj<.jdh, at the 
distance of 25 parasangs; thence to the 
great Benares (Banaras) about 20.” — Al- 
Birmil, in Elliot, i. 56. 

1665. “Banarou is a large City, and 
handsomely built; the most part of the 
Houses lieing either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but the inconveniency is that the Streets are 
very narrow.”— E. T., ii. 52. 

Beriberi. Add : 

1682. “ The Indian and Portuguese 

women draw from the green flowers and 
cloves, by means of firing with a still, a 
water or spirit of marvellous sweet smell 
, . . especially is it good against a certain 
kind of paralysis called Berehery.” — Nicii- 
hof, Zee en Lant-Bcize, ii. 33, 

1882. “Berha, a disease which consists 
ill great swelling of the abdomen.” — Blu- 
mentritt, Vocabular, s.v. 

1885. “Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 
Japan, reports important discoveries re- 
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specting the origin of the disease known as 
heri-beri. He has traced it to a microscopic 
spore found largely developed in rice. He 
has finally detected the same organism in 
the eartli of certain alluvial and damp 
localities.”— James’’ s Gazette, Aug. 9th. 

Betel. Atld: 

1677. The Court of the E. I. Co. in a 
letter to Et. St. George, llec. 12, disapprove 
of allowing “ Valentine Nurse 20 Kiipees a 
month for diet, 7 Es. for house-rent, 2 for 
a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for a Porter, 
which is a most extravagant rate, ^Yhich we 
shall not allow eitheiAiim or anj^ other.” — 
Notes and Exts., No. i. j). 21. 

Bezoar. xVdd : 

c. 1580. . . . “ adeo ut ex solis Bezahar 

iionnulla vasa conflata viderim, niaxime 
apud eos qui a venenis sihi cavere student.” 
— Prosper Alpimis, Ft. i. p. 56. 

Bheesty. Add : 

1782. (Table of Wages in Calcutta), 
Consummah . . *16 Es. 

Kistmutdar . . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . . . . 5 ,, 

India CktzeUe, Oct. 12. 

Five Eupees continued to be the standard 
wage of a bihisktl for full 80 yeans after the 
date given. 

Bilayntee pawnee. Add : 

1885, ‘ But look at ils English , ' I urged, 

‘ we are ordered thousands of miles awa}?" 
from home, and we go without a^niurmtir.* 
‘ It is true, Khudawund,^ said Gunga 
Pui'sad, ‘but you sahebs drink English- 
water (soda-water) and the strength of it 
enable.^ you to bear up under ad fatigues 
and sorrows.’ Hi.s idea (adds Mr. Knighton) 
was that the effervescing force of the soda- 
water, and the strength of it which drove 
out the cork so violently, gave strength to 
the drinker of it .” — Times of India Mail, 
Aug. 11, 1885. 

Biloocli. Add : 

1648. “ Among the Machiimati.sts next 

to the Pattans are the Blotias of great 
strength.” — Van T/cist, 58. 

Biscobraj s. II. lisJchojmi or Ifshlia- 
■prd. 

Tho nuniopopuhiriy aj>plied ton, largo 
Ikard alleged, and coinmonlybelieved, to 
bo in ortally you oinoiis. It is very doubt- 
ful whether there is any real lizard to 
which this name applies, and it may 
bo takeui as certain that there is none 
in India with the qualities attributed. 
It is probable that tho name does carry 
to many tho terrific character which 
tlie ingenious author of Tribes on My 
Frontier alleges. But the name has 
nothing to do Yuth either bis in the 
feciise of ‘twice,’ or cobra in that of 


‘ snake.’ The first element is no doubt 
bish(q.Y.), poison, and the second is 
13robably hlioprti, a shell or skull. 

1883.^ “But of all the thing.s on earth 
that bite or sting, the palm belongs to the 
Ms cobra, a creature whose veiy name seems 
to indicate that it is twice as bad as the 
cobra. Though kuovui by the terror of 
its name to natives and Europeans alike, 
it has never been described in the Proceed- 
ings of any learned Society, nor has it yet 
received a .scientific name .... The awful 
deadliness of its bite admits of no qne.stion, 
being supported by coiintiess authentic 
instances . . . The points on which evidence 
is required are — first, whether there is any 
such animal; second, yvhether, if it does 
exist, it is a .snake with legs, or a lizard 
without them.” — Tribes on My Frontier, 
p. 205 . 

Black (p. 73, col. h). Add before 
first quotation, j)* 74, col. a: 

1676. “We do not approve of your send- 
ing any pei'sons to St. Helena against 
their wills. One of them you sent there 
makes a ^'eat complaint, and we have 
ordei'ed his liberty to return again if he 
desires it ; for we know not what effect it 
may have if complaints should be made to 
the King that we send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy any blacks, and to transport them 
from their wives and children without their 
own consent.”— Letter to Ft. 8t, 
Geo., in Notes ami Exts. No. i. p. 12. 

1747. “ V encatachlam, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Military, having 
behaved very commendably on several 
occasions against the French ; In considera- 
tion thereof Agreed that a Present be made 
him of Six hundred Eupees to buj’’ a Horse, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner.” — Ft. St. David (Jons., Feb. 6 (MS. 

1 Record, in India Office). 

I 1750, “Having received information 
that some Blacks residing in this towm were 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
i for the Europe market, vve told them if we 
. found any proof against any residing under 
■ your Honors’ protection, that such should 
suffer our utmost displeasure.” — Ft. Wm. 
j Gons., Feb. 4, in Long, 24. 

* 1753. “John Wood, a free merchant, 

j applies for a pass which, if refused him, he 
! says ‘ it will reduce a free merchant to tlie 
I condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
i meane,st black fellow.’ ” — Ft.JVm. Gons., in 
\ Lo7ig, p, 41. ^ 

I 1761. “You will also receive .several 
: private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
i which must convince me as Oireum.stances 
did me at the time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent with a View only of defend- 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutely 
with a Design of disimting our Influence 
and Possessions ; certain Enin must have 
been the Consequence to the East India 
Company. They were raising black Forces 
at Patna, Cossimbazar, Chinsura, &c. and 
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were working Hight and day to conipleat 
a yield Artillery . . . . all these prepara- 
tions previous to the commencenient of 
Hostilities plainly prove the ^ Dutch meant 
to act offensively not defensively. ” — Holo- 
gra/ph Letter from dim (unpublished) m the 
India Office Becords. Dated Berkeley 
Square, m.dindor&ed ‘‘27th Deer. 1761.” 

1762. “The Black inhabitants send in 
a petition setting forth the great^ hardship 
they labour under in being required to sit 
a.s' arbitrators intheOourt of Outcherry.” — 
Ft Willni. Com.^ in Long ^ 277. 

1782. See quotation under Sepoy, from 
Price. 

In the following the meaning is 
special ; 

1788. “ For Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Grarden House, with about 5 big- 
gahs (see heegah) of ground, on the road 
leading from Oheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to the 
Moravians ; it is very private, from the 
number of trees on the ground, and having 
lately received considerable additions and 
repairs, is well adapted for a Black Family. 

Apply to Mr, Caniac.”-*-J?i Beton-. 
Karr, I 282. 

Black Town. 

1782. “ When Mr. Hastings came to the 
government he added some new regulations 
.... divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and purchased the 
consent of the natives to go a little further 
off.” — Price, Some Observations, etc., p. 60. 
In Tracts, vol. i. 

1827. “Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to be practised 
towards Menie Gray.”—Tfh?i5cr Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xi. 

Bobbery -bob ! Add : 

1782, “ Ca})tain Co we being again exam- 
ined ... if he had any opportunity to make 
any observations concerning the execution 
ofiSTundcomar? said, he had; that he saw the 
whole except the immediate act of execu- 
tion .... there were 8 or 10,000 people 
assembled ; who at the moment the Bajah 
was turned off, dispersed suddenly, crying 
‘ Ah-hauparee ! ’ lea\'iiig nobody about the 
g'allows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and ii few Euroi)ean spectators. He ex- 
plains the term Ah-baup-aree, to be an 
exclamation of the black people, upon the 
ai)j)earanc 0 of anything very alarming, and 
when they;are in great pain.”~/>ta'’s 2nd 
Letter to K Burke, p. 5. In Tracts, vol. ii. 

From Bo])ort of Select Committee of 
H.ofC.: 

“If mi Hindoo was to see a house on fire, 
to receive a smart slap on the face, break 

china basin, cut his finger, see two 
Europeans boxing, or a s]iaiTow shot, he 
would call ont Ah-hmnni-si.rfifi f ” — Thi/l 


1863-64. “My men soon became aware 
of the unwelcome visitor, and raised the 
cry, ‘ A bear, a bear ! ’ 

“AM! bap-re-hap! Ob, my father! go 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous voice 
from under a blanket close by.” — Lt Col. 
Letuin, A Fly on the Wheel, 14:2, 

Bombay. Add: 

1508. “The Viceroy quitted Babul, 
passing by Chaul, where he did not care to 
go in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled when they 
saw the fleet, and our men carried off many 
cows, and caught some blacks whom they 
found hiding in the woods, and of these 
they took away those that were good, and 
killed the rest.”— Correa, i. 920. 

1531. “The Governor at the island of 
Bombaim awaited the junction of the whole 
expedition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from each captain, of the 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could fight and help, and 
of the number of musketeers, and of other 
people, such as servants. And all taken 
together he found in the whole fleet some 
3560 soldiers {home'ns Farnias), counting cap- 
tains and gentlemen ; and some 1450 Portu- 
guese seamen, with the pilots and masters ; 
and some 2000 soldiers who were Malabars 
and Goa Canarines ; and 8000 slaves fit to 
fight ; and among these he found more than 
3000 musketeers [espingardeiros), and 4000 
country seamen who could row {marin- 
heiros de terra remeiros), besides the mariners 
of the junks who were more than 800; 
and with married and single women, and 
people taking goods and provisions to sell, 
and menial servants, the whole together 

were more than 30,000 souls ” — 

Correa, iii. 392. 

1538. “ The Isle of Bombay has on the 
south the waters of the bay which is called 
after it, and the island of Uhaul ; on the X. 
the island of Salsete ; on the east Salsete 
also; and on the west the Indian Ocean. 
The land of this island is veiy low, and 
covei’cd with great and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, and abund- 
ance of meat and rice, and there is no 
memory of any scarcity. lS^owadc^ys it is 
called the island of Boa- Vida ; a name given 
to it by Hector da Silveira, because u'heii 
his fleet was cruising on this coast his 
soldiers had great refreshment and enjoy- 
ment there.”— t/. de Castro, Prirntfro 
Poteiro, i). 81. 

Bora. Add : 

e. 1780. ‘ ‘ Among the rest was the whole 
of the iH’operty of a certain ]\Iiihainma,fi 
Moksim, a man of the Eohra tube, the 
Chief of all the merchants, and the owner 
of three or four merchant ships.”—!/, of 
Mydiir Kaik, 383. 

. Borneo. Add : 

1521. “The two ships dei)ai'ted thence, 

I aud running among many islands came o'* 

1 one which contained much cinnamon of the 
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finest kind. And then again running 
among many islands they came to the 
Island of Borneo, where in the harbour 
they found many junks belonging to mer- 
chants from all the parts about Malacca, 
who make a great mart in that Borneo.'"' — 
Gorrea, ii. 631. 

Boutique. Add: ■ 

1767. “ Mr. Russell, as Collector General, 
begs leave to represent to the Bo«ard that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . . 
has been greatly encroached upon by a 
number of golahs, little straw huts, and 
boutiques . . . ” — In Long, 501. 

, Bowly. Add: 

All example of the form wain occurs 
in Baber’s Memoirs : 

1526, “ There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. I.directed a large wain to 
be constructed on it, ten gez by ten. In the 
language of Hindostiln they denominate a 
large well having a staircase down it wain,” 
— Baher, 342. 

Brahmiiiy Butter. This seems to 
have been an old name for ghee (q.Y.). 
In MS. Acct, Charges, Dieting, etc., 
at Dort St. David for Nov. — Jany,, 
1746-47,” in India Office, we find : 

“ Butter .... Pagodas 220 
Brahminy do. ,, 1 34 0,” 

Brandy (Coortee). Add: 

1754. “ Their women also being not less 

than 0000, were dressed with great coats 
(these are called haranni) of crimson cloth, 
•after the manner of the men, and not to be 
■distinguished at a distance; so that the 
wboie made a very formidable ai:>pearance.” 
— H, of Nadir iShah, in Ilamcag, 367. 

^ Breech-Candy, n. p. A locality on 
the shoiA o£ Bombay Island to "the 
north of Malabar IlilL The true 
name, as Dr. Murray Mitchell tells 
me, is believed to be Barj-lcliCtdl, ‘ the 
Tower of the Creek.’ 

Broach, xidd : 

1643. In Vtm Twist, p. 11, it is written 
BroicMa, , 

Buoksheesh. Add : 

1750. “To Presents: — a. a. p. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

1 ditto of Bi'oad Cloth . , 50 0 0 

Buxis to the Servants . . 50 0 0 ” 
Gosi of Entirtaiiihiait to Jitof/d SU, In 
Long, 190. 

Buddha, luddMst. Add : 

It is remarkable liow many poems 
on tlie subject of Buddha liave ap- 
peared of late years. YVo have noted : 


1. Buddha, Epische DlcMung in 
Zwanzig Qescingen, i.e, anE|)ic Poem in 
20 cantos (In ottava rima). Yon 
Joseph Yittor Widniann, Bern, 1869. 

2. The Btory of Grautama Buddha 
and Ida Creed: An Epic by Richard 
PMlli|)s, Longmans, 1871. This is 
also printed in octaves, but each octave 
consists of 4 heroic couplets. 

3. Vasadavatta, a Buddhist Idyll; 
by Dean Plumtre. Republished in 
Things New and Old, 1884. The sub- 
ject is the story of the Courtesan of 
Mathura Vasavadatta and Upa- 
gupta”), which is given in Burnouf’s 
Introd. d VHistoire diiBiiddhmnelndien, 
146-148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude form. 

It opens : 

“ Where proud Mathoura rears her hun- 
dred towers. ...” 

The Sansk. Diet, gives indeed an 
alternative Mathfira, but Maih^ra is 
the usual name, whence Anglo-Ind. 
Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Mr. Edwin 
xirnold, called The Light of Asia, or The 
Great Iknunciation, heing the Life and 
Teaching o/ Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism as told in 
verse log an Indian Buddhist, 1879. 

c. 1100. “Very grieved %vas Siirang 
Leva. Constantly be performed tbe wor- 
ship of the Arihant ; the Buddhist religion 
he adopted ; he wore no sword .” — The Pocuh 
of Chand Bardai, paraphr. by Bexmes, in 
Indiaii Antiquai'ii, i. 271. 

1753. “ Eelrisi nous instruit de cette cir- 

constance, en disant que le Balahar est 
aclorateur de Bodda. Les Brahmbnes du 
Malabar disent que e’est ie nom que 
Yislitiiu a pris dans une de ses apxiaritions, 
et on connoit Yisbtnu pour une des trois 
prineipaies divinitds Indiemies. Suivant 
Bt. Jerome et St. Clement d’Alexandrie, 
Budda on Butta est le iegislateur des 
I Gymno-Soi‘)histes de ITnde. La secte des 
Shamans on Samaneens, qiii est demeuree 
' la dominante dans tous les royaumes d’au 
; dela du Gauge, a fait do Budda en cette 
I qualitd son objet d’adoration. C’est la 
I i)rmnita’e des divinit^s Chingulaises ou de 
Ceiian, selon Ribeiro. Samano-Codoni (see 
j in Gloss, xmder Gautama), la grande idole 
! des Siamois,^est par eux ax>peI6 Putti.” 

I — U Anrillc, Eclair cisseme ns, 75. 

What knowledge and apprehension, on a 
subject then so obscure, is shown by this 
great Geographer ! Compare tlie jneteii- 
tious ignorance of the flashy Abbe Raynai 
in the quotations in Gloss, under 1770. 

Budge-Budge, n. p. A village ou 
the Hoogly R., 15 m. below Calcutta, 


BUDGllOOK. 
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wiere stood a fort wHoh was 
by Olive when advancing on Calcutta 
to reoapturo it, 

Tlio ‘lanpeiial Gazetteer gi’s-es tbe. 
tine name as -Soj-tcy. 

17g() “ On the 29tli i>ecm&e?v at six 

o’eleck in the morning, f ® ^'i"i?feveSn» 
landed the Company s troops the evening 

before at if ayflipozw, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Glive, cannonadedBou 

gS Bougee Sort, which strong 
luilt of mud, and had a wet ditch round it. 

— -fm, 99. . - . 

1757. The Author of . 

Hevohition in Bengail calls ’ 

(1763), Luke Scraf ton Budge Boodjee. 

Budgrook. 

The following ciiiotation may pos- 
sihly contain some indication o± the 
true form of tHs obscure word, but 1 
baye deriyed no light from it myself. 

1838. ‘ ‘ Only eight or ten loads (of coffee) 
were imported this year, including two 
Ws S ‘Kopes’ (copecks), the copper 
cumncv of Kussia, known in thia country 
by the name of Bughrukoha. 
converted to the same uses as copper. ~ 
Meport from Kabnl, by A. Biirnes , m 
Punjab Trade Report, App. p. m* 

Budlee, s. A substitute in public 

or domestic seryice, hadll, ‘ex- 
change ; a person takenun exchange ; 
a loGim tenciis f from AT. lcidal, he 
changed.’ 

Buggy. Add: 

“When the Hunterian spelling-contro- 
versy ra^ed in India, a 
Council is said to have stated tha t he ap- 

it up!” Keatinrje). . ^ . . 

I have recently seen this spelling m punt. 

Bungalow. Add: 

The following examples carry back 

this word 60 to 80 years earlier than 
anv from actual European use that we 
had previously found. The spelling 
in that of 1747 tends to confiim the 
etyni. from Bengcd, 
c 1680. In the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart in the India Office, which may be 
assigned to about this date, as it h^ no in- 
dication of Calcutta, we find at Hoogly : 
“ OwiU . . . EolUmtzc Logie . . . Bangelaer 
of dpeeUmiisB “ bloogly . . . Dutch 

factory . . Bungalow, or Heasure-hoiise, 

1711. “ ilfr. Eerring, the Pilot's, direc- 
tions for bringing of Ships down the River of 

Eunhhni. , « t y 

‘‘From Chill Gat all along the Eitghley 
Shore until below the Eew Qlmiey almost 


as far as the ButeJi Bungelow lies a Sami 
_ _ ”—'j}horntnn. The Enghsh Pilot, It. 

ni.','p.54. 

ga&iver Ue^ I tlls^ Reach (llanua) on 

ta tae 'ehai-t Bea- 

galla, mid seems to have been near the pic- 

sent Akra on the Hooglj • 


1747 “ Nabob’s Camp near the Hedge 

of the ’Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 

Mudd Walls round tlie 

|un_ 0*rm|es,_&c.^_. ^ 

W . . . Janmvry at Fort St. David. 

MS. Records in India Offlce* 

Burgber. Add: 

e. Also > a rafter,’ H. 

Burma. Add: ■ ; ^ 

1543 “ And folk coming to know of tlie 

secrecy with which the force w^as benig 
despatehed, a great desire took possessmii 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
tended to send so large an armament, there 
being no Kumis to go after, and nothin,, 
being known of any other cause why h" 
should be despatched in secret 
time. So some gentlemen spoke of it to th e 
Governor, and much importuned him to tell 
them whither they were going, and the 
Governor, all the more 6eiit on oonceal- 
mentof his “tento, told them that ^ 
expedition was going to Pegu to fight with 
the Bramas who had taken that Kingdom. 

— Correa, iv. 298. 

1680. “ Akticles of Commekce to be 

proposed to the King of Barma. and Pegu, 
Fn tohalfe of the English ^atlon for the 
settling of a Trade in those oountrys. —tt. 

St. Geo. Cons. In Notes and Lxh., in. /. 

Burrampooter. Add : 

1753. “ ITn pen au-dessous de Daka, le 

Ganffe’ est joint par une grosse livibre, qui 
i sort de la frontifere dn Tibet. Le noiii de 
Bramanpoutre qu’on iui troiive dans quei- 
nnes cartes est ime corruption de celui de 
Brahmaputreu, qui dans le langage dii pays 
signifie tirant “Son origine de Hianma. 
EAnville, Mlaircissemen s, 62. 

Bussora, Balsora, etc. n. p. The 

sea-port city of Basra at tlio mouth oi 
the Shat-al-’Arah, or United Euphi-atos 
and Tigris. 

1298. “ There is also on the river as you 

'■*"0 from Laudas to Ivlsi, a great city called 
Bastra surrounded by woods in which grow 
the best dates in the world.’ —iii«rco i ofo, 
Bk, i. ch. 6. 

c. 1580. “Balsara, altrimente detta 
Bassora, una citta posta nell’ AraMa, la 
quale al presente h signoreggiata dal iurco 
; . . citta di gran negocio di spetiarie, 
*di droghe, e altre merci che nengono di 
Ormus: e ahondante di dattoli, risi, © 
grani.” — Balbi, i 32 /. 
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XUf X. 

Atropatia and the neighbouring 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Siisiana to Balsara’s Haven. . ” 

Paradise Begainedi iii. 

1747. ' (the Prest. of Bombay) 

further advises ns that they have wrote oiir 
Honble Masters of the Loss of Madrass by 
way of Bussero, the 7th of November.” — 
Ft, St. Danid Gonsn., 8th Jany. 1746-47. 
MS. in India Office. 

See also quotations under Congo in Sufpt. 

Buxee. Add : 

c. 1340. The Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the yassah (or laws) of that prince, 
and the dogmas received in his family, 
which consisted in revering the sun, and 
conforming in all things to the advice j 
of the Bakhshis.”— in Ifot. 
€t Fxir. xiii. 237. 

1766. ‘‘The Buixey lays before the 
Board an account of charges incurred in 
the Buxey Gonnah .... for the relief of 
people saved from the Falmoiithp — Ft, 
William, Cons., in Long, 457. 

1827. “ Doubt it not-— the soldiers of the 
Beegum Mootee Mahul .... are less hers 
than mine, I am myself the Bukshee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotion.”-— 
Walter Scott, Fke Surgeon'’ s Daughter, cli. xii. 

Buxerry. Add : 

We have not found this term ex- 
cepting in documents pertaining to 
the middle decades of last century m 
Bengal; nor have we found any satis- 
factory etymology. As an additional 
conjecture, however, we may suggest 
BahsCtru, from the possible circum- 
stance that such men were recruited 
in the countiy about Baksar (Buxar), 
Le., the Shahabad district, which up 
to 1857 wms a great recruiting ground 
for sepojvs. 

1748. “Ordered the Zemindars to send 
Buxerries to clear the boats ^ and bring 
them up as Pnsoners.” — Ft. William Cons., 
April, in Long, p. 6. 

1740, “ "Having frequent rejrorts of 

several straggling' parties of this banditti 
plundering about this place, ^ve on the 2d 
November, ordered tlie Zemindars to enter- 
tain one hundred buxeries and lifty pike- 
men over and above what were then in pay 
for the protection of the outskirts of your 
Honor's town.” — Letter to Court, J any, IB. 
Ibid. p. 2:i. 

1755. In the extract from Long under 
this date, for Buxerries read Buxaries. 

,, In an account for this year we find 
among charges on behalf of Milliam 
Wallis, "Bsq., “Chief at Cossimbazar ; 

Bs. 

“4 Buxeries ... 20 (year) . 240” 
MS, accords in India OJfice. 


1772. “ Buekserrias. Foot soldiers 

whose common arms are only sword and 
target. ” — Glossary in Grose’s Voyage, 2nd ed. 

Byde or Bede Horse. Add : 

The Bedar are mentioned as one of 
the predatory classes of the Peninsula, 
along with Marawars, Kallars, Ba- 
musxs, etc., in Sir Walter Elliot’s 
paper, J, Ethnol. Soc, 1869, N. S., pp. 
112—113. 

But more will he found regarding 
them in a paper by the late (General 
Briggs, the translator of Firishta’s His- 
tory in the J, E. As. Soc. xiii. 

Besides Bedar, Bedaor (or Nagar) 
in Mysore seems to take its name from 
tMs tribe. 


C. 

Cabob. Add; 

c. 1580. “Altero modo ipsam 

(camem) in parva frusta dissectam, et veru- 
culis ferreis acuum modo inhxam, super 
crates ferreas igne supposito positam tor- 
refaciunt, quam succo limonum asjjersam 
avide esitant.” — Prosper Al 2 nnus, Pt. i. 229. 

Cabook. Add : 

1834. “ The soil vaiies in different 
situations on the Island. In the country 
round Colombo it consists of a strong red 
clay, or marl, called Cabook, mixed with 
sandy ferruginous x^articies.” — Ceylon <?c«- 
zeUeer, S3. 

Cacoiili. Add : 

1759. “These Vakeels . . . stated that 
the Kani (of Bednore) would pay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 Boons or Pagodas, besides 
a tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Foful (betel), Dates, Sandal wood, Kakul 
. . . . black pepper, &;c.” — Hist, of By dur 
Nail, 133. 

Cadjowa, s. A kind of frame or 
pannier, of which a pair are slung across 
a camel, sometimes made like litters to 
carry wnmen or sick persons, some- 
times to contain sundiics of cami) 
equipage. 

1645. “ He entered the town with 8 or 

10 camels, the two Cajavas or Litters on 
each side of the Camel being close shut . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 
every Cajava two Souldiers.” — Tavernier, 
E. T., ik^l. 

1790. “The camel appropriated to the 
accommodation of passengers, carries t'ivo 
persons, who are lodged in a kind of 
pannier, laid loosely on the back of the 
animal. This imnnier, termed in the. 

3 B 
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Persic Eidjaliwali, is a wooden frame, with 
the sides and bottom of netted cords, pf 
about 3 feet long and 2 broad, and 2 in 
depth . . . the journey being usually made 
in the night-time, it becomes the only place 

of his rest Had I been even much 

accustomed to this manner of travelling, it 
must have been irksome ; but a total want 
of practice made it excessively grievous.” — 
Forster’s Journey, ed. 1808, ii. 104-105. 

Caifer. Add : 

In reference to the confusion of 
Pagans with Christians, through the 
application of this word to both, we 
add the following : 

c. 1404. Of a people near China ; “ They 
were Christians after the manner of those 
of Cathay.” — Clavijo by Markham, 141. 

„ And of India. The people of India 
are Christians, the Lord and most part of 
the people, after the manner of the Greeks ; 
and among them also are other Christians 
who mark themselves with fire in the face, 
and their creed is different from that of the 
others ; for those who thus mark them- 
selves with fire are less esteemed than 
the others. And among them are Moors 
and Jews, but they are subject to the 
Christians.”— Ctoyo (orig.) § exxi; comp. 
3Iarkham, 153-4. 

Here we have (1) the confusion of Caffer 
and Chnstian; and (2) the confusion of 
Abyssinia {India Tertia or Middle India of 
some medieval writers) with India Proper. 

o, 1665. “It will appear in the sequel 
of this History, that the imetence used by 
Aureng^Zebe, his third Brother, to cut olf 
his {Dara’s) head, was that he was turned 
Kafer, that is to say, an Infidel, of no 
Eeligion, an Idolater,”— E. T., 
p. 3. 

1678. “ The Justices of the Choultry to 
turn Padry Pasquall, a Popish Priest, out 
of town, not to return again, and if it 
proves to be true that he' attem]:>ted to 
seduce IVlr, Moliun’s Coffre Pranck from 
the Protestant religion.” — Ft. St. Geo. 
Cons, in Hotes and Fxts., Ft i. p. 72. 

Cafila. Add : 

Por first quotation” read “ second 
quotation.” 

Other examx)les of use for a sea- 
'ConToy : 

1623. ‘ ‘ Non navigamnio di notte, perchb 
la cafila era molto grande, al mio parere 
di pih di ducento vasceili.”— P. della Valle. 
ii. 587. 

1672. “Several times yearly numerous 
cafilas of merchant barqnes, collected in the 
Portuguese towns, traverse this channel (the 
'Gulf of Cambay), and these always await 
the greater security of the full moon. It is 
■also observed that the vessels which go 
through with this voyage should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so great 
is the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 


that mdubitably such vessels go to pieces 
and break ui>.”— P. Yiiieemo, 109. 

A curious survival of the old legend of 
the Loadstone Bocks. 

■ Caimal, s. '.A Nair chief; aw^ord, 
often occurring in the old Portuguese 
historians. It is Malay alaiii , Kaimal. 

1504. “ So they consulted with the Zam- 
orin, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Cochin, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in disguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from* the town .... And mean- 
while the Mangate Caimal, and the 
Caimal of Primbalam, and the Caimal of 
Diamper, seeing that the Zamorin’s affairs 
Avere going from bad to worse, and that the 
castles which the Italians were making were 
all wind and nonsense, that it was already 
August when ships might be arriving from 
Portugal . . . . . departed to their own 
estates with a multitude of their followers, 
and sent to the King of Cochin their ©Has 
of allegiance.” — Correa, i. 482, 

1566. “ . . . certain Lords bearing title, 
whom they call Caimals” {caimdes). — -Pa- 
mian de Goes, Ghron. del Rei JDornFmmanueli 
p. 49. 

1606. “The Malabars give the name of 
Caimals {Caimais) to certain great lords of 
; vassals, who are with their governments 
I haughty as Idngs ; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance "with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
land defend. . — Gouvea,L2Tv. 

1634. 

“Picartio sens Caimais prezos e mortos.” 

Malaca Gonquistada, v. 10. 

Calamauder Wood. Add: 

1777. “In the Cingalese language Cal- 
aminder is said to signify a black flaming, 
tree. The heart, or woody part of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or pale 
yellow and black or brown veins, streaks 
and waves.” — Thunberg, iv. 205-6. 

Calambac. Add: 

1618. “We opened the ij chistes which 
came from Syam with caiiamback and silk 
and \vaid it out.” — Cocks, ii. 51. 

1774. “ Les Mahometans font de ce 

Kalambac des chapelets qu’ils portent h la 
main par amusement. Ce bois quand il est 
6cbauff6 ou un pen frotte, rend im odeur 
agreable.” — Fesc. de VArahie, 

127. 

^Calash, s. French ealecJie, said by 
Littre to be a Slav word. In Bayly's 
Diet, it is calash and caloche. This 
seems to have been the earliest pre- 
cursor of the buggy in Eastern settle- 
ments. Bayly defines it as ‘ a small 
open chariot.' The quotation below 
refers to Batavia, and the President in 


CALGUTTA. 
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question was the Brest, of the Eng- 
lish factory at Chiisan, who, with his 
council, had been expelled from China, 
and was halting at Batavia on his way 
to India. 

1702. The Shabaiider riding home in 
his Calash this Morning, and seeing the 
President sitting without the door at his 
LodgingSj alighted and came and Sat with 
the President near an hour . , . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the President thereof he knew not, But 
observed that the Shabander was in his 
Glasses at his first alighting from his 
Calash.” — Procgs, “‘Munday, 30th March.” 
'3£A Be^ort m Imlia Office, 

Calcutta. . Add : 

It is well to note that in some early 
charts, such as that in Valentijn, and 
the oldest in the English FUoi, though 
Calcutta is not entered, there is a place 
on the Hoogly Calculay sometimes mis- 
written fJctJcutcty which leads to mis- 
take. It is far below, near the modern 
Fidta, 

1753. “ An clessous d-Ugli immddiate- 

meiit, est I’etablissement HoIIandois de 
Shinshura, puis Shandernagor, etablisse- 
inent Francois, puis la loge Danoiae,* et 
plus bas, sur le riv&ge oppose, qui eat celui 
de la gauche en descendant, Banki>bazar,t 
oh les Ostendois n^ont pil se maintenir; 
enfin Coiicotta aux Anglois, h quelques 
lieues de Banki-bazar, et du menie cotcl” — 
jyAmUle, EckdrcmemenSf 64. 

Oaluai Add: 

1404. *‘And this Garden they call Ba- 
Ueuty and in their tongue they call it Calhet.” 
— Glcmijo, § cix. Oonip. Markkaniy 130. 

1822., must tell you what a good 
fellow the little Eaja of Tallaca is. When 
I visited him we sat on two musnads with- 
out exchanging one .single word, in a very 
respectable durbar ; but the moment we 
retired to a Khilwnt the Eaja produced liis 
Civil and Criminal Eegister, and his Minute' 
of demands, collections ' and balances for 
the last quarter, and began explaining the 
state of Ills country as eagerly as a young 
Collector .” — ElphiiistonCy in Life, ii. 144, 

Cameeze. Add : 

1404. “And to the said Eiiy Gonzalez 
he gave a big !i<irse, an .ambler, for they 
XMze a liorse tliat ambles, furnished with 
saddle and bridle, very well according to 
their fashion ; and besides he gave him a 
camisa and an umbrella (sombrero).” — 
Clavijo, § ixxxix. {Markham, 100). 


Serainpore. 

t ‘‘Almost upiiosite to the Danes Factory is 
lUtnkeLadksai^ a Pl.-ete wliere the (htentl Coiapajiy 
settled a Factory, but, in Anno 172:1, they 
quarrelled with tlie Fmizdaar or Governor of 
Mughly, and he forced the Oskiiders to quit. . — 

A. Mamiltan, ii. IS. - 


Canarm, n. p. This name is ap- 
plied iu some of the quotations under 
Caaara to the people of the district 
now so called by us. But the Portu- 
guese apxjlied it to the {Konhani) peo- 
ple of Goa and their language. Thus 
a Honkani grammar, originally pre- 
pared about 1600 by the J esuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stej^hens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da Lingoa Ganarin. (See A. 
B(urnell) in Indian Antiq. ii. 98. 

Gandahar. Add : 
a. — 

1664. “All these great preparations 
give us cause to apprehend that, instead of 
going to Kachemire, we be not led to besiege 
that important city of Kandahar, which is 
the Frontier to Persia, Indostan, and IJs- 
beck, and the Capital of an excellent 
i Country.”— E. T., p. 113. 

1671. 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 
And Margiana to the Hyrcanian clife 
Of Caucasus. ...” 

Paradise Begained, iii. 

C. 

1814. “Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of a river ; and a jilace of coiisiderable 
trade; being a great thoroughfare from the 
sea coast to the Gant mountains.” — Forhes, 
Or. Mem. i. 206. 

Gangue. Add ; 

1705. “I desird several Times to wait 
upon the Governour ; but could not, he was 
so taken np with over-hailing the Goods, 
that came from Palo Condore, and weighing 
the Money, which was found to amount to 
21,300 ^Tale. At last ujKm the 2Sth I was 
obliged to appear as a Criminal in Congas, 
before the Governour and his Grand 
Council, attended with all the Slaves in the 
Congas .” — Letter from Mr. James Conyng- 
ham, survivor of the Pulo Condore massacre ; 
in Lockger, p. 93. Lockyer adds : “I 
understood the Congas to be Thumbolts,” 
p. 95. 

Canliameira, Gonimere, u. p. 

Kanyimedu. A place on the Coro- 
mandel coast, which was formerly the 
site of Eui*opean factories, between 
PondicheiTy and Madras, about 13 
miles north of the former. 

1501. In Amerigo Vespucci’s letter from 
C. Verde to Loi*enzo de’ Medici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in 
India, he mentions on the Coast, before 
Mailepur, “ Conimal.” — In Baldelli-Boni^ 
Introd. to II Milione, p. liii. 

1561. “On this coast there is a i>laee 
called Canhameira, where there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
wants to buy 600 de^r-skins, within eight 
days the blacks of the place will give him 
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delivery, catching them in snares, and giving 
two and three skins for a fanam,” — Correa, 
ii. 722, 

1680. “ Tt is resolved to apply to the 

Soobidar of Sevagee’s Country of Chengy 
for a Oowle to settle Factories at Cooraboor 
(?) and Goonemerro, and also at Porto 
Novo, if desired.” — Ft, St. Geo. Comns., 7th 
Jan., in Notes aiid Fxts. No. iii. p. 44, 

1727. “ Connymere or Conjemeer is the 
next Place, where the English had a Fac- 
tory many Years, but, on their purchasing 
Fort St. Eavid, it was broken up. ... At ; 
l)resent its Name is hardly seen in the Map 
of Trade.”— A. Ham, i. 357. 

1753. Pondiclieri, a Madras, la ' 

cote court en gdndral nord-nord-est quelques 
degr^s est. Le premier endroit de remarque 
est Congi-medu, vulgairement dit Con- 
gimer, ^ quatre lieues marines plus quo 
inoins da Pondecheri.” — EAnmlle, i). 123, 

Canon^o. Add: 

1758. “ Add to this that the King’s 
Connegoes were maintained at our expense, 
as well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
we sent for.” — Letter to Court, Deer. 31st. 
In Long, 157. 

Canteroy. Add : 

1790. '‘The full collections amounted 
to five Crores and ninety-two lacks of 
Canteroy Pagodas of 3 Ru^pees each.”— 
JCalrymple, Or. Rep., i. 237. 

1800. “ Accounts are commonly kept in 

Canter’raia Falanis, and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of these, by the Musul- 
mans called chnerams, and Isy the English 
Canterojr Pagodas. . . . Buchanan's 
Mysore, i. 129. 

Canton, Add : 

The Chin, name Kwang-tung (== 

* Broad East’) is an ellipsis for ‘ capital 
of theE. Division of the Province 
Kwang (or ‘ Two broad Eealms’)’ (Bv. 
MouU). 

1516. “So as this went on FerniXo Peres 
arrived from Pacem with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1.51G . . . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of 
good pilots whom they had taken, and 
w^ent without harming anybody touching at 
certain ]3orts, most of which were subject 
to the King of China, who called himself 
the Son of God and Lord of the World. 
Fernao Peres arrived at the islands of China, 
and when he was seen there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in the season 
of navigation always cruized about, guard- 
ing the sea, to prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking the ships. Fernao Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, and as it 
was late and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
his captains to have their guns ready for 


defence if the Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made sail toward the island of 
Veniaga, which is 18 leagues from the city of 
Cantao. It is on that island that all the traders 
buy and sell, without licence from the rulers 
of ’ the city. . . . And 3 leagues f r<jm that 
island of Veniaga is another irsland, where 
is posted the Admiral or Captain-Major of 
the Sea, who immediatelyjm the. arrival of 
strangers at the isle of Veniaga reports to 
the rulers of Cantao, who they are, and 
what goods they bring or wish to buy ; that 
the Eulers may send orders what course to 
ta,ke."~~Co7Tea, ii. 524. 

Capass, s. Tbe cotton-plant, and 
cotton- wool. H. hapds, from Skt. Z’txr- 
pds, wMcb. seems as if it must be the 
origin of Kapiraa-os, tbougli tbo latter 
is applied to flax- 

1753. “ . . . They cannot any way con- 
ceive the musters of 1738 to be a fit stan- 
dard for judging by them of the cloth sent 
us this year, as the copass or country cotton 
has not been for these two years past under 
nine or ten rupees. . . — Ft. Willni, 
Cons. In Long, 40. 

Capucat. Add : 

1500. “This being done the Captain- 
I Major (Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with 
the foresail and mizen, and went to the 
Port of Capocate which was attached to 
the same city of Calecut, and was a haven 
where there was a great loading of vessels 
and where many ships were moored that 
were all engaged in the trade of Calicut . . ” 
— Correa, i. 207. 

. 

Caravanseray. Add : 

1404. “And next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence and going about 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an 
Inn, which they call Carahansaca (read, 
-Sara), and here were Chacatays looking 
after the Emperor’s horses.” — Clavijo, § 
xcviii. Comp. Marlchain, p. 114. 

Carboy. Add : 

1754. “I delivered a x^resent to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karhoys of Isfahan wm.Q."--IImiway, 

i. 102. 

Careana. 

1GG3. “There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Besides 
these are many great Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or Places -where Handy- 
craftsmen do wovk."—B€rnier, E. T., 83. “ 

CareilS, u. ]). Burm. Ka-reng. A 
name applied to a group of non-Biir- 
raeso tribes, settled in the forest and 
hill tracts of Pegu and the adjoining 
parts of Burma, from Mergui iu 
the south, to beyond Toungoo in the 
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nortli, and from Arakan to tke SalT^en, 
and Ibeyond that riyer far into Sia- 
mese tenitoiy. They do not know 
the name Kareng, nor have they one 
name for their own race ; distinguish- 
ing, among those whom we call Karens, 
three tribes, Sgcm^ Pivo, and 
which differ somewhat in customs and 
traditions, and especially in language. 

‘ The results of the labours among 
them of the American Baptist Mission 
have the appearance of ^being almost 
inii’aciilous, and it is not going too far 
to state that the cessation of blood 
feuds, and the peaceable way in which 
the various tribes ai’e living .... and 
have lived together since they came 
under British rule, is far more due to 
the influence exercised over them by 
the missionaries than to the measimes 
adopted by the i English Government, 
beneficial as these have doubtless 
been” [Br. Burma Gazetteer'), The 
author of this excellent work should 
not, however, have admitted the quo- 
tation of Dr. Mason’s fanciful notion 
about the identity of Marco Polo’s 
Oarajan with Karen, which is totally 
groundless. 

171?). “'There is another People in this 
Gonntry called Carianners, whiter than 
either {'Burinans or Peguans), distinguished 
into Bmxtghmcth and Pegu Carianners ; 
they live in the koods^ in small Societies, of 
ten or twelve houses ; are not ^vanting in in- 
dustry, though it goes no farther than to 
procure them an aniiixal subsistence.” — In 
Dairy mple^ Or. Mej}., i. 100. 

1799. “ From this reverend father (V. 

Sangermano) I received much useful in- 
formation. He told me of a singular de- 
scription of people called Carayners or 
Cananers, that inhabit different parts of 
the country, particuLarly the western pro- 
vinces of Daila and Bassein, several socie- 
ties of whom also dwell in the district adja- 
cent to Rangoon, He represented them as 
a simple, innocent race, speaking a language 
distinct from that of the Biraians, and 
entertaining rude notions of religion. , 
They are timorous, honest, mild in their 
manners, and exceedingly hosx>itable to 
strangers.'’— p. 207. 

c. 1819. '“We must not omit here the 
Carian, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pegh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 houses 
.... they are totally dependent upon the 
despotic government of the Burmese.” — 
Sangermano, p. 34. 

Carnatic. Add : 

1762. “ With this immense force he made 
an incursion into the Karnatic Balaghaut.” 
— Mist of Hyduv MaiJCf 148, 


Carrack. Add: 

1403. “The prayer being concluded, 
and the storm still going on, a light like a 
candle appeared in the cage at the mast- 
head of the carraca, and another light on 
the spm‘ that they call bowsjjrit {haupris) 
which is fixed in the forecastle ; and another 
light like a candle in una varct de espinelo(?) 
over the poop, and these lights were seen 
by as many as were in the carrack, and 
were called up to see them, and they lasted 
awhile and then disappeared, and all this 
while the storm did not cease, and by-and- 
by all went to sleep except the steersman 
and certain sailors of the watch.” — Claviio^ 

§ xiii. Comp. Markham^ p. 13. 

Oaryota. This is the botanical 
name {Caryota urens, L.) of a magni- 
ficent palm, growing in the moister 
forest regions, as in the Western Ghats 
and in Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and 
in Burma, A conspicuous character 
is presented by its enormous bipinnate 
leaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, lo to 25 feet long, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the hnge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 
feet lon^ and upwards. It affords 
much toMy (q.v.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
those products in Ceylon, whore _ it 
is called KiiuL It also affords a kind 
of sago, and a woolly substance found 
at the foot of the leaf-stalks is some- 
times used for caulking, and forms a 
good tinder. The sp. name aureus is 
derived from the acrid, burning^ taste 
of the fruit. It is called, according to 
Brandis, the Ji/idr-palm in Western 
India. We know of no Hindustani 
or familiar Anglo-Indian name. The 
name Caryota seems taken from Pliny, 
but his application is to a kind of date- 
palm ; his statement that it afforded 
the best wine of the East pxobably sug- 
gested the transfer. 

c. A.I). 70. “Ab his caryotae maxmne 
celebrantur, et cibo quidem sed et suco 
iibeiTimae, ex quibus praecipua vinaorienti, 
iniqua capiti, unde porno nomen, 
xiii., § 9. 

1681. “ The next tree is the Kettulc. It 
growetii straight, but not so tali or big as a 
Goker-Niit-Tiree ; the inside nothing but a 
white pith, as the former. It yieldeth a 
sort of Liquor . . . very sweet and pleasing 
to the Pallate. . . . The which Liquor they 
boyl and make a kind of brown sugar 
called Iaggory, etc-”---Knoas, p. 15, 

1777. “The Caryota nrms, called the 
Saguer tree, grew between Salatiga and 
Kopping, and was said to be the real tree 
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from wMchsa^o ismade.” — E.T.j 
iv. 149. 

A mistake, Itowever. 

1861. See quotation under Peepul. 

Cassowary. Add: 

1631. “De Emeu, vulgo Casoans. In 
insula Ceram, aliisque Moluceensibus vici- 
nis insulis, ceiebris naec avis reperitur. • 
Jac. Bontii, lib. v., c. 18. 

1682. ‘ ‘ On the islands Sumatra {?), 

Banda, and other adjoining islands of the 
Moluccas there is a certain bird, which 
by the natives is called or Ame, hut 

otherwise is commonly named by us Ka- 
suaris.” — Nieuhofy ii. 281. 

Caste. Add to the statement about 
Eight and Left-hand Castes : 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this feud 
to be nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antagon- 
ism between Brahmanism and Budd- 
hism, although in the lapse of ages 
both parties have lost sight of the fact. 
The xDoints on which they split now 
are mere trifles, such as parading on 
horseback or in a palankeen in pro- 
cession, erecting a pandal or marriage 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, etc. 
The right-hand party is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Parias, 
who assume the van, beating their tom- 
toms when they come to blows. The 
chief of the left-hand are the Pan- 
ohalars [i.e., the Pive Classes, workers 
in metal and stone, etc.], followed by 
the Pallars and workers in leather, 
who sound their long trumpets and en- 
gage the Parias.” (In J* EihnoL Soc., 
N. S., 1869, p. 112.) 

Castees. Add: 

1701-2. In the MS. Betuvns of Persons 
in the Seh'vicc of the Mt. Jlonhle. the E, L 
Company, in the India Office, for this year, 
we find, *‘4th (in Council) Matt. Empson, 
Sea Customer, marry’d Castees,” and under 
1702, “13. Charles Bugden . ♦ . marry’d 
Casteez.” 

Oastiarina, s. A tree,— 
muricata^ Koxb. (N. 0. Casuarineae)— 
indigenous on the coast of Chittagong 
and the Burmese provinces, and south- 
ward as far as Queensland, It was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Dr. P. Buchanan, 
and has been largely adopted as an 
ornamental tree both in Bengal and in 
Southern India. The tree has a con- 
siderable superficial resemblance to a 
larch or other finely-feathered coMfer, 
making a very acceptable variety in 


the hot plains, where real pines will 


not grow. 

1861. See quotation under Peepul. 

1867. ‘‘ Our road lay chiefly by the sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of casuaxina trees. ^-LL-Cou 
Eeioin, 362. 

1879. “ It was lovely in the white moon- 
light, with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
casuarinas, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. , . . ’^—Miss Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 275. 

Cathay. Add: 

1664. “’Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there went Caravans every year from 
Kachemire, which crossed all those mmm- 
tains of the great Tibet, entred into Bar- 
ter?/, and arrived in abont three months at 
Cataja . . . Bernier, E. T., 130. 

Cat’s Eye. Add: 

c. 1340. ‘ ‘ Quaedam regiones monetam non 
habent, sed pro etl utuntur lapidibus quos 
dicinius Cati Oculos.”— Cordi, in Poggius 
Be Var. Fortimae, lih. iv* 

1672. “ The Cat’s-eyes, by the Portu- 
guese called Olhos de Gatos, occur mZeylon, 
Cambaya, and Pegu ; they are ^nore 
esteemed by the Indians than by the 1 ortu- 
guesej for some Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, bnt always increase. 
—Baidacws, Germ. ed. 160. 

■Catty. The Chinese name of this 
weight is Kin (or Chin), , r, 

The weight of l’331b. avrd. is fixed 
by treaty ; bnt in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz, to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by tea- vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Honan. 

CavaHy. Add: 

I should have spoken still ^ more 
gnardedly as to the identity of this fish, 
had I known that Dr. E. Day hesitatp 
to identfy it. The fish mentioned in 
the two fiivst of the following quota- 
tions appears to be the same that has 
been already spoken of; but that in 
the third seems doubtful. 

1652. “ There is finother very small fish 
vulgarly called Cavalle, wiiich is good 
enough to eat, but not very wholesome.’'— 
Philippus a Band. Trinitate, in Fr. Tr. 
383. 

1796. “ The ayla, called in Portuguese 
cavala, has a good taste when fresh, bufe 
when salted becomes like the herring.” — 
Era Paolino, E. T., p. 240. 

1875. ^ ‘ Caranx denier (Bl. Schn. ) This fis h 
of wide ranire from the Mediterranean 
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the coast of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the saliiion of St. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, chiefly 
during the sununer months around the 
coast, in not very deep water : it varies in 
length from nine." inches up to two or three 
feet.” — ^t. Helena^ by J". V. MeUiss, -p, 106. 

Cazee. Add : 

Tlie short article in the Glossahy 
gives no information as to the position 
6f the Kdft in British India. It 
is not easy to give an accurate ac- 
count of this matter, which has gone 
through variations of which a distinct 
record cannot be found. But the fol- 
lowing outline is believed to be sub- 
stantially correct : 

Under Adawlut in Sxjppt. I have 
given a brief sketch of the history of 
the judiciary imder the Company in 
the Bengal Presidency. Down to 
1790 the greater part of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice was 
still in the hands of native judges, 
and other native officials of various 
kinds, though under European super- 
vision in varying forms. But the 
native judiciary, except in positions 
of a quite subordinate character, then 
ceased. It was, however, still in suh- 
stance Mahonimedan law that was 
administered in criminal cases, and 
also in civil cases between Mahomme- ! 
dans as affecting succession, etc. And 
a E!azi and a Mufti were retained in 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Cii-cuit as the exponents of Mahom- 
medan law, and the deliverers of a 
foiinal fiitwa. There was also a Kdzi- 
al~Kozf(t, or chief kan of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, attachkl to the Sudder 
Courts of Dewanny and Nizamut, 
assisted hy two muftis, and these also 
gave written futwas on references 
from the district courts. 

The style of Kazi and Miifti pre- 
sumably eoiitiimed in formal existence 
in connexion with the Sudder Courts 
till the abolition of these in 1862 ; but 
with the earlier abolition of the Pro- 
vincial Courts in 1829-81 it had qinte 
ceased, in this sense, to bo familiar. 
In the district courts the correspond- 
ing exponants were in English offi- 
cially designated Law-officers, and, I 
believe, in official vernacular, as well 
as commonly among Anglo-Indians, 
Moolvees (q.v., ?.e., Maulavls). 

Under the article Law-omcer in 
SUPPT., it will bo seen that certain 


trivial cases were, at the discretion of 
the magistrate, referred for disposal 
by the Law-officer of the district. 
And the latter, from this fact, as well 
as, perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘ the KdfiJ' In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, it was 
quite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the GhliotCi Sahih (the As- 
sistant), and that again to the Hazi.” 

But the duties of the Kazi popu- 
larly so styled and officially recognized, 
had, almost from the beginning of the 
century, become limited to certain nota - 
rial functions, to the performance and 
registration of Mahommedan marriages^ 
and some other matters connected with 
the social life of their co-religionists. To 
these functions must also he added, as 
regards the last century and the earlier 
years of the present one, duties in con- 
nection with distraint for rent on be- 
half of Zemindars. There were such 
nominated by Government in 
towns and pergunnas, with great va- 
riation in the area of the localities over 
which they officiated. The Act XI. 
of 1864, which repealed the laws re- 
lating to law-officers, put an end also 
to the appointment by Government of 
Kd0s, But this seems to have led to 
inconveniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts of 
India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(ActXIL, styled ‘‘The Kdm Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might ^select 
and nominate a Kazi or Kazis for 
that local area. Bee in Suppt. Pntwa, 
Law-officer, Mufty. 

1684. Prom Oassiimbazar 

^tis advised ye Merchants and Picars appeal 
again to ye Cazee for Justice against Mr. 
Cbarnoek. Ye Cazee cites Mr. Charnock 
to api3ear. , . A---JB[edges, p. 147. 

1773, “ That they should be mean, weak, 
ignorant and corrupt is^ not surprising, 
when the salary of the principal judge, the 
Cazi, does not exceed Bs. 100 per month.” 

Impey’s f/? ihe Patna 

Came^ quoted 'by Stephen, ii. 176. 

1790. Megulations far the Courts of 
Circuit. . ■ . . ,■ 

“ 24. That each of the Courts of Girciiit 
he superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of the Company, to be denomi- 
nated Judges of the Courts of Circuit . . 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti.” — liq/ns. 
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for the Adm. of Justice in the Foujdarry or 
Crmincil Courts in Bengcd, Bahar, and 
Orissa, Passed by the G-.-G. bi C., Dec. 3, 

1790. 

“32. . . . The charge against tlie prisoner, 
his confession, which is always tobe received 
with circumspection and tenderness . . . . 
etc. . . . beiiig all heard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the^ record 
of the pi'oceedings held in the trial, the 
futwa or law as applicable to the circum- 
stances of the case . . . The Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider such futwa, 
etc.”~-Jd. 

1791. “The Judges of the Courts^ of 
Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respecti\re courts all questions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G.-G. in C. or the 
MizamutAdmclui . . . f—Megn. No, XXXV, 

1792. Pevenue Regulation of July 20, 
No. Ixxv., empowers Landholders and 
Parmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Bent or Revenue. The “Kazi of the 
Pergunnah is the official under the Col- 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. So, again, 
in Regn. XVII. of 1793. 

1793. “Ixvi. The Nizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“Ixvii. The Court shall consist of the 
Governor-General, and the members of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the head 
Cauzy of Bengal Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftis.” ^-Regn. IX. of 1793. See also 
quotation under Mufty. 

,, “I. Cauzies are stationed at the 

Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and the principal towns, and in the per- 
gunnahs, for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages, and perform- 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
presci'ibed by the Mahommedan law, as 
have been liitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government.” — Beg, 
XXIXX. 0/1793, 

1803. Regulation XL VI. regulates the ap- 
pointment of Cauzy in towns and per- 
guiinahs, “for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
jiapers, celebrating marriages,” etc., but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties, 

1864. “Whereas it isp unnecessary to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law Officers, and is inexpedient 
that the appointment of Ca.zee-col-Cozaat, or 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
be made by Government, it is enacted as 
follows ; 

* ^ ^ ■■ 

“II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed so as to prevent a Cazee-oo^ 
Cozmt or other Cazee from performing, 
when required to do so, any duties or cere- 


^ This was already in the Eegulations of 1791 . 


monies prescribed by the Mahomedan Law.’ 
--Aci Wo. XJ. of 1864. 

1880. “An Act for the^appointment of 
persons to the office of Kazi 

“Whereas by the preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 1864 . . it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, etc.) . . . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammad an com- 
munity in some parts of British India the 
presence of KaziS appointed by the G overn- 
ment is required at the celebration of mar- 
riages and the performance of certain other 
rites and ceremonies, and it is therefore ex- 
pedient that the Government should again 
be empowered to appoint persons to the 
office of Kazi; It is hereby enacted . . . ” 
—Act No, XI L of mo. 

1885. “To come to something more 
specific. ‘There were instances in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile alguaziisof Impey ’ [Macaulay’s Essay 
on Hastings]. 

“ Here we see one Cazi turned into an in- 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener- 
able dignity ; ’ a man found gaxilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘men of the most venerable 
dignity’ persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause ; and a guard of sejjoys, with whiclx 
the Supreme Court had nothing to do, into 
' vile alguazils of Impey.’ ^’—Stephen, Story 
of Nuncomar^ ii. 250-251. 

Ceylon. Add: 

c. 1337. “ I met in this city (Brussa) the 
ifious sheikh ’Abd-Allah-al-Misrl, the Tra- 
veller. He was a worthy man. He made 
the circuit of the earth, except he never 
entered China, nor the island of Sarandih, 
nor Andalusia, nor the Sfidlin. I have 
excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions ! i7//i BaUda, ii. 321. 

1781. “We explored the whole coast of 
Zelone, from Ft. Pedro to the Little Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke ^ witii 
every vessel we saw, without hearing of 
French vessels.” — Price’s Letter to Fit, 
Francis f in Tracts, i. 9. 

1830. 

“ For dearer to him are the shells that 
sleep 

By his o\vn sweet native stream, 

Than all the pearh of Serendeep, 

Or the Ava ruby’s gleam ! 

Home ! Plome I Friends~health~-re- 
pose, 

What are Golconda’s gems to those ? ” 
Bengal Annual, 

Clialbootra. Add : 

1827. “ The splendid proeession, having 
entered the royal gardens, approached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
chabootra or platform of white marble cano- 
pied by arches of the same material.” — Sir 
W, Scott, The Surgeon’s Laughter, ch, xiv. 

Cliandernagore. 

See under Calcutta in Suppt. 
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que a cavalo jogaom ha choqua, ho qnal 
joguo eles tem antre sy na conta em que nos 
temos ho das canas. ” — ^Lisbon ed. 271. 

i.€. “They are so swift and dexterous in 
the saddle that they play choca on horse- 
back, a game which they hold in as high 
esteem as we do that of the canes ” (i.e. the 
j€7'eed). 

Tenreiro, speaking of the Arabs, says : 

1563 . “They are such great riders that 
they play tennis on horseback ” (que jogao 
a choca a cavallo). — Itinerario, ed. 1762,859. 

In the following I would say, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, that chicane is used in the 
quasi-militaiy sense of taking every 
possible advantage of the ground in a 
contest : 

1761. “I do suspect that some of the 
great Ones have had hopes given them that 
5ie Dutch may be induced to join us in this 
War against "the Spaniards, — if such an 
Event should take place I fear some Sacri- 
fices wiU be made in the East Indies — I 
pray God my Suspicions may be without 
foundation. I think Delays and Chicanery 
is allowable against those who take Advan- 
tage of the times, our Distresses, and 
situation.” — Un 2 nibU&hed Rolagmph Letter 
from Loi'd Clive, in India Office Records, 
Dated Berkeley Square, and indorsed 27th 
Deer. 1761.” 

Chick, a. Add: 

Chicks are described by Olavijo in the 
tents of Timour’s chief wife : 

1404. “And this tent had two doors, 
one in front of the other, and the first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside wdth a texture of rose- 
coloured silk, and finely woven ; and these 
doors were made in this fashion, in order 
that when shut the air might yet enter* 
whilst those within could see those outside, 
but those outside could not see those who 
were within.” — § cxxyi. 


, Ohawbuck. Add : 

1760, “Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seized Benautrom Chattogee opposite to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
ins hands and his feet, swung him upon a 
bamboo like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, there with Ms own hand chawhooked 
him in the most cruel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Braniin's caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in his own defence . . .” — Dort 

Comn. , in Long, 214-215. 

Chelingo. Add : 

We find Tam. “ djalanga, qiii va sur 
Fean ; clialangue, barque, bateau dont 
les planches sent donees [Diet. Tam. 

Pondichery, 1855). 

1746. 

“ Chiliinga hire . . . 0 22 0 ” 

Account charges at Tort St. David, 
Deer. 31st. ' ms. in India Office. 

1761. “ It appears there is no more than 
one frigate that has escaped; therefore 
don’t lose an instant to send us chelingoes 
upon chelingoes loaded with idee . . 

Lully to Lciymond at Pitlicat. In Comp. H. 
of the War In India (Tract), 1761, j). 85. 

Cherry fouj. 11. Chan-fawj 1 This 
curious phrase occurs in the quota- 
tions, the second of which explains its 
meaning. I am not certain what the 
first part is, but it is most probably 
chart, in the sense of ‘ moveable,’ ‘ lo- 
comotive,’ so that the phrase was 
equivalent to ^ ‘ flying brigade.” It was 
evidently a technicality of the Mahratta 
armies.. 

1803. “The object of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, wdth two armies after it, 
must be to fly about and plunder the richest 
country it can find, not to march tM’ou^h 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
citms.^—Eiphiiistone, in Life, i. 59. 

1809. “Two detachments under .... 
3Ialiratta chiefs of some consetpence, are 
n<nv employed in levying contributions in 
different parts of the jypoor country. Such 
<lctacliuierits are called ehuree fuoj ; they 
are generally equipped very lii^litly, with 
hut little artiiler.y ; and are equally ^formi- 
dablo in their [>rogress to friend and foe.” — 
Broughton, Letters from a Muhratia Cainp, 
128. 

Chicane. Add : 

The game of chaiigan, the ball [gu or 
gavt), and the piayiiig-gToimd(‘V/^anf«n) 
afford constant inetajiliors in Persian 
literature. 

1516. Barbosa, spealdng of the Mahom- 
medans of Cambay, says : 

“Saomtam ligeiros e manhosos na sela 


1767. “Received ... 

■X- * * * 

“ chequins 5 at 5 . Arcot Rs. 25 0 0” 

•ic' 

—Lord Clive's Account of his Voyage to 
India, in Long, 497. 

CMlao. Add: 

1543. “The Governor quitting Cochin 
proceeded along the coast to Cape Comorin, 
doubled the cape, and then ran along that 
coast to Bcadala, which is a ]:)lace adjoining 
the shoals of Chilao . . .” — Correa, iii. 324. 
See also Suppt., under Chittagong. 

CMllnmhrimi. Add ; 

1755. “Scheringham (Seringam), Scha- 
lembrott, et Gengy m’offroient egalement 
la retraite aprbs laquelle je soupirois.” — 
Atiqtietil da Perron, Zendav. Disc. Prelim. 
xxviii. 
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CMllumcliee. Add : 

1857. “ I went alone to the Fort Adju- 
tant, to report my arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to he posted. 

‘Army !— regiment !’ was the reply. 
‘There is no Bengal Army; it is all in 
revolt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchee, and wait for 
orders.’ 

“ I saluted and left the presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
possible nature and qualities of a chillum- 
chee, but not venturing to enquire further.” 
— Lt~Col. T. Lexoin^A Fly ontheWheeli-^. 3. 

China. 

The word is used in the sense of a 
china dish in Lane's Aralian Nights^ 
iii. 492. 

CMnapatam. Add : 

"With regard to the note (p. 153, 
col, h) suggesting the existence of this 
name long before the foundation of 
the English settlement, I may add 
this passage from the English transla- 
tion of Mendojia’s China, the original 
of which was published in 1585, the 
translation by &. Parke in 1588 : 

. . it is plainely scene that they did 
come with the shipping vnto the Indies . . . ! 
so that at this day there is great memory of 
them in the Hands Phihppinas and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is the cost against 
the Eingdome of Korsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted 'Cengala) ; lohereas 
is a toime called vnto this day the Soile of 
the Chinos for that they did reedijie and 
make the same ” (i. 94). 

I strongly suspect, comparing what 
Barros says, that this was China^atamy 
or Madras. 

1780. ‘ ‘ The N awaub sent him to Cheeua 
Pattun (Madras) under the escort of a 
small party of light Oavahy.”— jET. of 
Hyduv Naiky 395. 

CMasnra. See under Calcutta, in 
Stjppt. 

1684. “This day between 3 and 6 
‘ o’clock in the Afternoon, Capt. Richardson 
and his Sergeant, came to my house in y<^ 
Chmchera, and brought me this following 
message from y® President. . . ” — BedgeSy 
Diary, 106. 

Chit Add: 

1787. “Mrs. Arend . . will wait upon 

any Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Chattawala Chilly, opposite Mr. Motte’s 
old house, Tiretta’s bazar.” — Advt., in 
Beton-Karr, i. 22G. 

Chittagong. Add at end : 
Chaturgrama is still the name of a town 
in Ceylon, lat. 6°, long. SI”. 


Chohwa, s. Burmese Tsanlwa, 
Siamese C7iao,‘ prince, king,’ also Chao^ 
hpa (compounded with lipa, ‘^heayen’), 
and in Cushing’s Shan Dicty. and 
cacography, soiu, ‘lord, master,’ sow-^ 
hpa, a ‘ hereditary prince.’ The word 
chuAiiby for ‘ chief,’ is found applied 
among tribes of Kwang-si, akin to the 
Shans, in A.D. 1150 {Prof. T. de la 
Goitperie). 

The designation of the princes of the 
Shan States on the east of Burma, 
many of whom are (or were till 
recently) tributary to Aya. 

1795. “ After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributary princes : these are per- 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now possess, had held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese.”— 

366. 

1819. “ All that tract of land ... is in- 
habited by a numerous nation called Sciam, 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king- 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zahaa, or petty 
princes.”— 8a??(yc}7n«no, 34. 

1855. “ The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, even where most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty.”— to Am, 303, 

Choky. Add : 

■■ ■ a.— ' , , 

1664. “ISTear this Tent there is another 
great one, which is called Tchaukykane, 
because it is the idace where the Omrahs 
keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week twenty -four hours together.” — Rer- 
mVr, E. T., 117. 

■ h.- 

c. 1782. “As soon as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (chauki) 
and washed his face.”— AT. of Hydar Baik, 
505. 

Chop. Add (at p. 160, col. 1, line 
21, before ‘ Drummond ’) : 

“While ch^a is used all over the 
N.W.P. and Punjab for printed cotton 
stuff.” 

Also: 

1682. “To Rajemaul I sent ye old 
Duan . . . ’s Per wanna, Chopt botldby the 
Nabob and new Duan, for its confirmation.” 
—Hedges, Hak. Soc., 37. 

c. 1720. “Here they demanded tax and 
toll; felt us all over, not excepting oui* 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in red paint; 
which was to serve for a pass.” — Aesteen 
Jaarige Helve , . . door Jacob de Hiicquoy, 
Haarlem, 1757. 
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Chotd. Add: 

1782. “ That St. liiibin had some of the 
Mahratta officers on board of his ship, at 
the port of Ghoul . . . he remember as 
long' as he lives, for the;^ got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores . . . 
not^ one piece of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for.”^ — Frice^s 
Observations on a Late Fiiblication, &c., 14, 
In Fricc'S Tracts, vol. i. ■ 

Choultry. Add:- 

1714. In the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, &c. (India Office Eecords), we 
have:— . 

“Josiah Cooke ffactor Begister of the 
Ghonltry, £15.”, 

c. 1790. *‘0n ne rencontre dans ces 

voj’ages auctine aiiberge on hOtellerie snr 
la route ; mais elles sont remplacdes par des 
lieux de repos appeMes schnltris {chawde- 
rics), qiii sont des biltimens ouverts et 
inhabit^s, oti les voyageurs ne troiivent, en 
general, qnhin toit . . . ” — Haafnei\ ii, 11. 

Chouse. Add: 

**Iii Kattywar, where the native 
chiefs employ Ai'ah mercenaries, the 
Chaus stni nourishes as officer of a 
company. When I joined the Poli- 
tical Agency in that Province, there 
was a company of Arabs attached to 
the Besidency imder a Chaus.” 
{M,-‘Ben., Keaiinge), 

1619. “ Con gli ambasciatori stranieri 
che seco conduceva, ciofe Tlndiano, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Tui'co ed i Moscoviti. . . ” 
— P. ddla Valle, ii. 6. 

1754, “900 chiaux : they carried in their 
hand a baton with a double silver crook on 
the end of it ; . these frecjuently 

chanted moral sentences and encomiums on 
the Shah, occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories as he passed along. — Samoay, 
I# 170. 

1762. ‘‘ Le 27® d’Aodt 1762 nous enten- 

dimes iin coup de canon du chateau de 
Kahira, c’etoit signe quhm Tsjaus (courier) 
etoit arrive de la grande caravane.”— 
Niebuhr, Voyag^i i* HI* 

Chow-ohow- Add : 

We find the word in Blnmentritt’s ; 
Vocalndar of Manilla toinns : Chau- j 
ehau, a Tagal dish so called.’^ 

^ Chowdry. Add, before quota- 
tions : 

In a paper of ‘Explanations of 
Terms,’ furnished to the council at 
Port William by Warren Hastings, 
then Besident at Lloradbagh (1759), 
chowdrees are defined as “Land- 
holders in the next rank to Zemin- 
dars.” (In Lo7ig, p. 176.) 


It is also an honorific title given by 
servants to one of their number, 
usually, we believe, to the mall, or 
gardener, — as hhaltf a io the cook and 
tailor, /amedddr to the Wiishtt, rtieMar 
to the sweeper, sirdar to the bearer. 

Chownee, s. The usual native name, 
at least in the Bengal Presidency, for 
an Anglo-Indian cautouuieut (q-V.). 
It is H. chhdoni, from chhdn, ‘ a 
thatched roof,’ clihdnd, v. ‘ to thatch.^ 

Chowriughee. Add: 

1792. For Frivate Sale. A neat, com- 
pact, and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Chouringy, and from its con- 
tiguity to Port William peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer ; it would Hliewise 
be a handsome provision for a native lady, 
or a child. The price is 1500 sicca rupees.”' 
'—Ill Seton-Kan^ ii. 541. 

1803. “ Chouringhee, an entire village 
of }ialaces, runs for a considerable length at 
right angles with it, and altogether forms 
the finest view I ever beheld in any city.” — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 236. 

1810. “ As I enjoyed Calcutta much less 
this time ... I left it with less regrets 
Still, when passing the Chowriughee road 
the last day, I — - 

‘ Looked on stream and sea and plain 
As what I ne’er might see again.’ ” 

Flphinstojie, in Life, i. 231. 

1848. “He wished all Cheltenham, all 
Chow’riaghee, all Calcutta, could see him 
in that position, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and in company with such a famous 
buck as Bawdon Crawley, of the G-uards.” 
— Fan% ed. 1867, i. 237. 

Ohowry. Add: 

1827. “A black female slave, richly 
dressed, stood behind him with a ehowry, 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she used to keep off the fles.” — IF. Scott, 
The Surgeon's Laughter, chap. x. 

Choya. 

1583, “ He vien anchora di detta saia 
da un altro luogo detto Petopoli, e se ne 
tingono i)arimente in S. Thome. . . . ” — 
Balbi,t 107. 

Cbucker. a. See also Lt.XhL T. 
Lew in, A Fly, etc*, ILAI. 

Chlicklah, s. II. chalda. A terri- 
torial subdivision under the Malioiii- 
medan government, thus defined by 
Warren Hastings, in the paper quoted 
under Chowdry : 

1759. The jurisdiction of a Fhojdar 
(see Foujdar), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government.” 

1760. “ In the treaty concluded with the 
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3Srawiih IMeer Moliunimud Casim KhiCn, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it was agreed that ... 
the English army should be ready to assist 
him in the management of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the chuklahs (districts) 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
.should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army . . .^^—Maringtony 
Analvsis of the Laws cmd Begidations, vol. i. 
Calcutta, 1805-1809, p. 5. 

.Clmckler, Add:, 
c. 1790. “ Aussi n’est-ce que le rebut de 
la classe mepris^e des parrias ; savoir les 
tschakeiis ou cordonniers et les vettiam 
ou fossoyeurs, qui s^occupent de I’enterre- 
ment et de la combustion des morts.”— 
llaufner, ii. 60. 

CllllckDlllck, S; E.cliahmah. Flint 
and steel. One of the titles conferred 
on Haidar ’Ali before he rose to power 
was ‘ Chakmak Jang^ ^ Firelock of 
war ? ’ See Hist of Ilydur Haile, 112. 

Ghudder. Add : 

1G73. The habit of these water- ' 
nymphs was fine Shudders of lawn em- 
broidered on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold.”— JTertert, 3rd ed., 191. 

Chullo ! V. in imperative; ‘ Gro on ! 
Be quick.’ H. clialo !, imper. of clialnd, 
to go, go speedily. 

c. 1790. “ J e montai de trbs-bonne heure 
dans mon palanquin.— TschoUo (e’est-h- 
dire, marche), crihrent mes coulis, et^aussi- 
tOtle voyage cQinmenga.” — Haafner, ii. 5. 

Chumpak. Add : 

The use of the term champaha ex- 
tends to the Philippine Islands. 

Chunargurh, n . p . A famous rock- 
fort on the Ganges, above Benares, and 
on the right bank. The name is be- 
lieved to be a corruption of Oharana- 
giri, ^Foot Hill,’ a name probably 
given from the actual resemblance of 
the rock, seen in longitudinal profile,, 
to a human foot. 

Chupra. Add : 

1G65. “The Holland Comiiany have a 
House there (at Patna) by reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
great Town called Choupar ... 10 leagues 
above Tavernier, E. T., ii. 53. 

Cliiirrtick. Add: 

c. 1430. ‘ ‘ Alii ad ornandos currus per- 
f orato latere, fune per corpus immisso se ad 
currum suspendunt, pendentesque et ipsi 
exanimati idolum comitantur ; id optimum 
sacrificium jmtant et acceptissimum deo.” 
— Ootiti in Beggius, Be Var, Foidunae, iv. 


ClnittaEUtty. Add : 

1753. “The Hoogly Pliousdar demand- 
ing the payment of the ground rent for 4 
months from January, namely *. — 

E.: A*, p. 

Sootaloota, Calcutta. . 325 0 0 
Govindpoor, Picar . . 70 0 0 

Govindpoor, Calcutta , 33 0 0 
■ Buxies . . • ■ 18 0 

Agreed that the President do pay the same 
out of cash.”— Consn. M. William, April 30, 
ixi Long, 4:^- 

Circars. Add : 

1767. “ Letter from the Chief and 

Council at Masulipatam that in 

consequence of orders from the President 
and Council of Fort )St. George for securing 
and sending away all vagrant ^Europeans 
that might be met with in the Circars, they 

have embarked there for this place ’’ — 

FoH William Qonsn, Feb. 6, in Lo7ig, 476-7. 

Civilian. Add : 

1848. (Lady O’Dowd’s) “quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s face, and 
said s/ie’c? never walk behind ever a begg«arly 
civilian.’’— Fa Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 85. 

Classy. Add: 

1801. “The sep(ws in a body were to 
bring up the rear. Our left flank was to he 
covered by the sea, and our right by Gopie 
Nath’s men. Then the clashies and other 
armed followers.”— Jf if. Stewart Blphinstone, 
in Life, i. 27. 

Coast. Add : 

1781. “Just imported from the Coast 
.... a very fine assortment of the follow- 
ing cloths.”— Jwcfwfc Gazette, Sept. 15. 

Cobra de Capello, Add: 

1710. “The Brother Francisco Rodri- 
guez persevered for the whole 40 days in 
these exercises, and as the house was of 
clay, and his cell adjoined the garden, it 
was invaded by cobra de capelo, and he 
made report of this inconvenience to the 
Father Rector. But his answer was that 
these were not the snakes that did spiritual 
harm ; and so left the Brother in the same 
cell. This and other admirable instances 
have always led me to doubt if S, Paul 
did not communicate to his Paulists in 
India the same virtue as of the tongues of 
S. Paul,**' for the snakes in these parts 
are so numerous and so venomous, and 
though our Missionaries make such long 
journeys through wild uncultivated places, 
there is no account to this day that any 
Paulist was ever bitten. F. de Bouza, 
Oriente Conquistado, Co7iq, i. Div. L cap. 73. 


* Ling%e, di San Taolo is a name given to fossil 

shark's teeth, wliich are commonly found in Malta, 
and in paits of Sicily, 
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c. 1713. “En secoiiant la peau de cerf 
siir iaqiielle nons avons coiitume de nous 
asseoir, il en sorfcit nn gros serpent de ceux 
qu’oii appelle en Portugais Cobra-Gapel.’* — 
.I/ettres Mdifiantes^ ed. 1781, xi. 83. 

CocMn. Add : 

1767. ‘^Erom this place the Kawaiib 
marched to KoocM-Bnndur, from the in- 
hahitants of which he exacted a large sum 
of money.” — M, of ffydur Naih, 186. 

Cockroacli. Add : 

1577. “ We were likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian fly called 
Gacaroch, a name agreeable to its bad con- 
dition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt as loathsomely as the 
Erench piinaise, whose smell is odious.” — 
Herhey't^s Travels^ 3rd ed. 332-3. 

Coco : Add before the quotations : 
But Brugscli, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-paintings of c. B.C. 1600, 
on "the temple of Queen Hashop, re- 
presenting the expeditions by sea 
wMch she sent to the Incense Land 
of Punt, says : 

*' Men never seen before, the inhabitants 
of this divine land, showed themselves on 
the coast, not ■ less astonished than ^ the 
Egyptians . . . They lived on pile-huildings, | 
in little dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was effected by a ladder, under the 
shade of cocoa-palms laden with fruit, and 
splendid incense-trees, on whose boughs 
strange fowls rocked themselves, and at 
whose feet herds of cattle peacefully re- 
posed.” — Brufjsch, 2d ed. i. 353. 

Also with reference to note on 
p. 175: 

c. A.D. 70. “ In ipsjl quidem Aethiopia 

fricatur haec, tanta est siccitas, et farinae 
inodo spissatur in panem. G-ignitur autem 
in frutice ramis cubibalibus, folio iatiore, 
porno rotundo majore quain mali amplitu- 
iline, coicasvocant.” — Pliiif/, xiii. § 9. 

c. 1340. “Le navffU, appele autrement 
noix tVIndf\ auquel on ne pent comparer 
aucun autre fruit, est vert et rempii 
<rhuile.” -Bhilidblmddtn Dimislikl, in JVot.et 
MM’S, xiii. 175. , 

Ooco-de-Mer, Add : 

Wo have learned from Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell, Ceylon C. B., the author of the 
Report oil the Maldiyes, quoted on 
p. 178, ‘col. a, that in Maldivian tarn 
or /{?m= Singh, toda^ ' hard’ ; so 
that tCiva-Mrht is the ‘hard-shelled 
coco-nut’ Hence Sonnerat is mis- 
taken in saying that the term means 
‘ treasui’e-nut.’ 

Colao, s. Chin. JTo/z-Zqo, * Council 
Chamber Elders ’ (i?p. Movie), A title 


for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently occurs in the Jesuit writers 
of the 17th century, # 

Ooleroon. Add: 

^ c. 1713. “Les deux Princes . .... se 
liguerent centre I’ennemi commun, h fin de 
le contraindre par la force des armes ^ 
rompre une digue si pr^judiciable hieurs 
Etats. Ils faisoient d<^Jk de grands pre- 
paratifs, iorsque le fleuve Coloran vengea 
par lui-meme (comme on s’exprimoit ici) 
Taffront que le Roi faisoit k ses eaux en les 
retenant captives.” — Lettres Edifimites, ed. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1753. “ . . , en doublant le Cap Galla- 
medu, jiisqu’k la branche du fleuve Caveii 
qui porte le nom de Colh-ram, et dont I’em- 
bouchure est la plus septentrionale de celles 
du Caveri .” — If AnviUe^ 115. 

1761. “Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Jfaboh’s troops, who had taken post 
at Sameavarem, a fort and temple situated 
on the river Kalderon.” — Oomplete H, of the 
War in India^ from 1749 to 1761, (Tract) 

1761, p. 12. 

Columbo Boot. Add: 

1782. “Any person having a quantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Root to dispose of,, 
will jilease direct a line.....” — India Gazette^ 
Aug. 24. 

1850. “ Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abundance . . . (near Tette) . . . 

and calumba-root is plentiful The 

I India-rubber is made into balls for a game 
resembling ‘fives,’ and calumba-root is said 
to be used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a dye itself.” — Livingstone^ Ex- 
pedition to the Zambesi f dt, p. 32. 

Comboy. Add : 

1615. “Tansho Samme, the KingOvS 
kinsman, bought two pec, Cambaia cloth.” 
— Oochs, i. 15. 

CompetitioR-wallali. Add : 

1814. “ Gungadhur Shastree is a person 
of great shrewdness and talent . . . Though 
a very learned shastree he affects to be 
quite an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his ministers ‘ old fools ’ and 
* , . . ‘dam rascals.’ He mixes English 
words wdth everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance) : Ehot 
trickswalla tha, laiken barm aJculkiwd, 
Kukhye thaf^^—Elphinstone in Life^ i. 276>. 

Compouild. The two first of the 
following quotations are important, 
carrying bacik the use of the word, 
as they do, to nearly a century before 
the earliest quotation previously known, 
to us : 

1679. (at Pollicull near Madapollam)^ 


■*' He was very tricky, l)ut very sagacious ; lie 
was coclc-ciicdi 
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“There the Dutch have a Daotory of a 
lai-e Compounde, where they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 300 prs set m tV 
ground for that work ; also aey__ nuto 
W o£ their best paintings " i„ 

St. Geo. Gorm». (»“ ^ 

iVofcs and E«Jmcfe, Madras, IbTl. 

1696. “The 27th we began to unMe, 

and come to their custom-houses, of which 

there are three, in a stmire Compound ot 
about 100 Paces ovp each way . • • 
goods being brought and sat in txm Jtous 
in the middle of the S3 we are one by one 
opened before the Mandai^. 
Jiowuear’s Journal at Cochm Unria,_ dated 
'Foy-Foe, A|>ril30. I>cdr, Or, Bep.i. 79. 

1848. ‘*Lady O’Bowd, too, had gone to 
her hed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and had tucked her J^osquito 
curtains round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates f 
officer’s compound beheld Major I>dbhm, 
in the moonhght, rushing towards _the 
house with a swift stei^.’ Vanity Fecit ^ 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

The following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa : 

1880. From West Afr. Mission, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. Burchaell writes : ‘ Every 
evening we go out visiting and preaching 
the G-ospel to our Timneh friends in their 
‘Compounds."’ — Froceedings of C, M, Society 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 

Compradore. 

tions : 

“ A new building was to be erected on 
the Bund at Shanghai, and Sir Thomas 
Wade was asked his opinion as to what 
.style of architecture should be adopted. 
He at once waid that for Shpghai, a great 
Chinese commercial centre, it ought to be 
■flompradoric ! ” 

1015. ‘ ‘ I understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . f' —Codes, i. 19. 


Add before quota- 


Congee. Add before quotations : 

Congee is known to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that the miser patient would 
as lief die as be plundered to the ex- 
tent implied in its use : 

, . . Hunc medicus multum celer atque 
fldelis 

Excitat hoc pacto . . . 

. , . ‘Agedum; sume hoc ptiaanarinm 
oryzae.’ 

^ Quanti emptae?’ ‘Parvo.* ^Quardi 
ergo.’ ‘Octussibus.’ ‘Eheui 
’Quid refert, morbo, an furtis pereamve 
. rapinis ? ’ ” 

Sat,ILm.mseg^. 


Also : 

^ c. A.D. ■ ^ 70. ■ (Indi) . maxime qiiideni. 
oryza gaudent, ex qua tisanam conficiiint 
quam reliqui mortaies ex hordeo.”— PZiwf, 

xviii. § 13. 

■ ' Coligeveram, n.p. An ancient and 
holy city of S. India, 46 m. b.W. oi 
Madras. It is called Kaclichi in Tamil 
literature, and KaclichiFiiram is pro- 
bably represented by the modern 
name. 

c. 1030. SeeKauehi, in Al"Birrmi,i«ider 

Malabar. 

1531. “Some of them said that the 
whole history of the Holy House {of St. 
Thomas) was written in the house of the 
Pagoda which is called Camjeverao, twenty 
leagues distant from the Holy House, of 
which I will tell you hereafter. . . . 
Cbwa, iii. 424. 

1680. “Upon a report that Podela Lin- 
gapa had put a stop to all the Dutch busi- 
ness of Policat under his government, the 
agent sent Braminy spys to Conjee voram 
and to Policat.” — For ^ St Geo, Com. 
Aug. 30, in Notes and Extracts, No. III. 32. 

Congo-buuder, or Cong, n.p. Kiwj 
handar; a port formerly of some con- 
sequence and trade, on tlio north shore 
of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. 
west of Gombroon. The Portuguese.^ 
had a factory here for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishery at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would a];)pear to have still ke]>t 
up some pretext of monopoly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Chardin, ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Brueds Annals of the E. /. 
C., iii. 393). 

Some confusion is created by tho 
circumstance that there is another 
place on the same coast, nearly '2F 
further west, called Kongffn, which 
possessed a good many vessels up to 
1859, when it was destroyed^ by a 
neighbouring chief (see Stiffen P. 
Gulf Pilot, 128). And this place is 
indicated by A. Hamilton (below) at? 
the great mart for Bahrein pearls, a 
description which Fryer and others 
assign to what is evidently Cong, 

1652. ‘ ‘ Near to the iflace where the Eu- 
phrates falls from Balsaxa into the Sea, 
there is a little Island, where the Barques 
generally come to an Anchor. . . . Ihere 
we stay’d four days, whence to Bandar- 
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Congo it is 14 days Sail. . . . This place 
wonid be a far better habitation for the 
Merchants than Ormus, where it is very 
unwholesom and dangerous to live. But 
that which hinders the Trade from Bandar- 
Congo is, because the lioad to Lar is so bad 
.... The 30th, we hir’d a Vessel for 
Bamler-AMssii and after 3 or 4 hours Sail- 
ing we put into a Village . ... in the 
Island of Keckmiske ” (Kishm).— Ttfrenwe?*, 
E. T., i. 94. 

1653. “Congiie est vne petite vdle fort 
agreable sur le sein Persique .4 trois jour- 
nees du Bandar Abbassi tirant h TOuest 
dominie par le Schah . . . les Portugais y 
ont vn Peitour (Eactor) qui prend la moiti5 
de la Doiiane, et donne la permission aux 
barques de nauiger, en luy payant vn 
certain droit, parceque toutes ces mers sont 
tributaires de la generality de Mascati, qui 
est 4 I’entree du sein Persique .... Cette 
ville est peux>iye d’Arabes, de Parsis et 
dTndous qui out leur Pagodes et leurs 
Saincts hors la ville.” — Re la BouUaye-U- 
<^rtwz, ed. 1657, p. 2(S4. 

1677* “-d Voyage to Congo for Pearl, — 
Two days after our Arrival at Gom- 
broon, I went to Congo At 

ISToon we came to Bimatu (see Bassadore), 
an old ruined Town of the Portugais, 
fronting Congo. . . . Congo is something 
better built than Gombroon, and has some 
small Advantage of the Air.” (Then goes 
off about pearls). — Fryer, 320. 

1683. “One Haggerston taken by ye 
said Pre.sident into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and'Pearie, to ye ainoimt of 30,00*0 Rupees, 
intrusted to him at Bussera and Cong, to 
bring to Surrat, to save Freight and Cus- 
tom.” — Sedges, 96- -97. 

1685.' “Jfrty 27. — This Afternoon it 
pleased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
Road. I went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo of ye Biam 
Merchant), and lay there all night.” — Id, 

p. 202. , 

1727. ^MJongomi stands on the South 
side a huge River, and makes a pretty 
good figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl 
that are caught atBarcen, on the Arahmn 
Side, are brought hither for a Market, and 
many tine Horses are sent thence to India, 

where they generally sell well The 

next inaritim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
w-here the Portuguese, lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Ih‘ade, tho’ that 
Town has a .small Trade with Banyans and 
Moors from IndiaP (Here the first jdace is 
Koiujini, tho second one Kiing). — A, Ham,, 
i. 92-93. 

Coiiicopoly. Add : 

1680. “ The Govcrnour, accompanyed 

witlx the CoiinecU and severall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldyera, 
tlie Company’s Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Fed da Naigue, the Cancoply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Ivladras ground, which wa.s described by 
the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 


intermixed with others (as is customary in 
these Countrys) that ’tis imxxossible to be 
knowne to any others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who 
are imployed in this office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever .” — Fort St, Geo, 
Gooisn. Sept. 21. In Notes and Extracts^ 
Ho. 3, p. 3d. 

Coasoo. B]3. Moule says, boweyer : 
“ Tbe name is likely to bave come 
from hiing-su, tbe |)nblio ball, where 
a hung-sz\ a "public company,’ or 
guild, meets. 

Oousumab. 

c, 1664. “Some time after .... she 
chose for her Kane-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Perskm called Nazerkan, 
who was a young Gmrah, the handsomest 
and most accomxdished of the whole Court.” 
— Bernier,!^. T.,y. i, 

Coocb Azo. Add : 

1753. ""Ce.ste rivihre (Brahmapoutra), 
en remontant, conduit 4 Rangarnati et 4 
Azoo, qui font la frontibre dc I’etat du 
Mogol. Azoo est une forteresse que I’Emir 
Jemla, sous le rfegne d’Aorengzhbe, reprifc 
sur le roi d’Asham, comme une dependance 
de Bengale.” — R'^AmiUe, p. 62. 

Cooliu, adj. A class of Brabmans 
of Bengal Proper, wbo make extraor- 
dinary claims to purity of caste, and 
exclusiveness. Beng. Kidmas, from 
Skt. Jcula, a caste or faxnily, hnllna 
belonging to a noble family. Tbey 
are mucb sought in marriage for tbe 
daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often take many 
brides for tbe sake of tbe jxresents 
tbey receive. The system is one of tbe 
greatest abuses in Bengali Hinduism. 

1820. “ Some inferior Kooleenus marry 
many wives; I have heardof persons having 
120; many have 15 or 20, and others 40 or 
50 each. Humbers procure a subsistence 
by this excessive polygamy. . . — Wm'd^ 

i. 81. 

Ooolmg. Add: 

c. 1809. “ Large flocks of a crane called 

Kolong, and of another called Saros [Ardea 
Antigone — see Cyrus), frequent this dis- 
trict in winter. . . . They come from the 
north in the beginning of the cold season, 
and retire when the neats commence.” — 
Biichanan^s ' Rangpom*, in Eastern India, 
iii. 579. 

Coorsy. Add : 

1781. “It happened, at this time, that 
the Nawaub was seated on his koorsi, or 
chair, in a garden, beneath a banyan tree.” 
— S, of Mydwr Naik, 452. 

Gorge. Add : 

1747. Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
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.... bein" examined regarding what 
(xoods were .Remaining in their hands upon 
the Loss of Madrass, they acknowledge to 
have had 15 Gorge of Chints then under 
their Performance, and which they acquaint 
lis is all safe . . . but as they have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, they request an 
Advance of 300 Pagodas for the Purchase 
of more. . . J'—Consm, Foo^t St David, 
Aug. 13. Becords in India Office, 

Coromandel. Add at p. 199, after 
line 6 : ■ ■ ■ 

‘‘by B’Anyille (see Mclaircmemens, 
p. 117) and by . . 

Also at p. 200 : The statement of W. 
Hamilton is substantially coiTect, In 
the MS, “List of Persons in the Ser- 
vice of the Bt, Honble. E. I. Company 
in Fort St. Greorgeand other Places on 
the Coast of Choromandell,” preserved 
in the India Office, that spelling con- 
tinues clown to 1778. In that year it 
is changed to Coromandel. 

Corral. Add: 

1404. “And this mosque and these 
chapels were very rich, and very finely 
%vrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles {azuUjov) ; and within there was a 
great corral, with trees and tanks of 
water.” — Glavijo, { cv. Comp. MarkJmti, 
123. 

Cosmin. Add: 

1613. “ The Portuguese proceeded with- 
out piitting down their arms to attack the 
Banha Dela’s (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Cosmim 
(a place adjoining Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan.” — JBocarro, 
132. ■ . ' 

Cospetir. Add : 

1753. “ Herodote fait aussi mention 

d’lme ville de Caspatyrus situ^e vers le 
haut du fleuve Indus, ce que Mercator a 
cru correspondre h. une denomination qui 
existe dans la Geograx>hie moderne, sans 
alteration marquee, savoir Cospetir. La 
notion qu’on a de Cospetir se tire de 
Fhistorien Portugais Jean de Barros .... 
la situation n’est plus celle qui convient a 
Caspatyrus.” — DAnville, 4~5. 

Coss. Add : 

1528. “I directed Chikmitk Beg, by a 
writing under ^ the royal hand and seal, to 
Bieasure the distance from Agra to KJlbul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
min^r or turret, twelve gez in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion.” , . .--Baber, 393. 

Cossack. Add: 

1813. “By the bye, how do Ckrke’s 


friends the Cossacks, who seem to be a 
hand of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toorkee tribe on tiie 
banks of the Jaxartes ? Kuzzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwaymaTi. Can it lie 
(as I have heard) an Arabic MohaVuyh 
(exaggeration) from Mzk (pbinder) applied 
to all predatory tribes?” — Elpliiiivtonc, in 
Life, i. 264. 

1819. “Some dashing leader may . . . 
gather a predatory band round his standar<l, 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Kuzzauk, might still give us an inii- 
nite deal of trouble.” — Id., ii. 68, 

Cossid. Add : 

c. 1759. “ For the performance of this 
arduous . . . duty, which required so mucli 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kasids or messengers, who from head 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of the country.” — 
H. of HydurNaik, 126. 

Cossimbazar. 

1665. “That evening I arrived at Casen- 
Basar, where I "was welcom’d by Menheir 
Arnold van WacMendonk, Director of all 
' J3b??aad-Factories in Bengal.” — Tavernier, 

! E. T., ii. 56. 

, See also Beamier, E. T., p. 141. 

j Cossya. Add : 

I 1790. “Agreed and ordered, that the 
I Trade of Sylhet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol- 
, lowing Regulations 1st. That they shall 
not supply the Cossyahs or other Hill- 
people with Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . — In Seton- 

Farr, ii. 31. 

Cot. Add : 

1768-71. “ We here found the body of 
the deceased, lying upon a kadel, or couch.” 
—Stavorinus, E. T., i. 442. 

Cotamalueo, n. p. The title by 
wliich the Portuguese called the kings 
of the Golconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a corruption of lyufh-ul-Mulb, the 
designation of the founder, retained 
as the style of the dynasty hy Mahotii- 
incdans as well as Portuguese (see 
extract from Akhar Nama under Idal- 
can). 

1543. “When Idalcaa heard this re^Jy 
he was pn great fear . . . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom "he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his %vives, 
and went to the territories of the Izam Ma- 
lum (see Mzamaluco), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matrimonial ties 
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with the Izam, Mai mo ^ marrying his 
daughter, on which they arranged together ; 
and there also came into this concert the 
Madremaltico, and CotamalTico, and the 
Yerido, who are other great princes, march- 
ing with Izani Maluco, and connected mth 
liiin by marriage.”— Correa^ iv. 313-314. 

1553. *• The Captains of the Kingdom of 

the Decan added to their proper names 
other honorary ones which thej’’ affected 
more, one calling liimself Inim Malmulco, 
which is as much as to say ‘Spear of the 
State,® Cota MalMukOf i.e. ‘Fortress of the 
State, ‘Lord of Justice’; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them 
Mzamaluco, Gotamaluco, anel Hidalchan.” 
—£arroSf lY., iv. 16. 

These same explanations are given by 
Garcia de Ovta {CoUoquios^ f. 36 t"), but of 
course the two first are quite wrong. Iniza 
MahnalucOy as Barros here writes it, is 
Arabic AnNizdm ul Mnlk, “The Ad- 
ministrator of the State,” not from Pers. 
neza, “a spear.” Cotamaluco Kath-ul- 
Mulk, Arabic, “ the Pivot (or Pole-star) of 
the vState,” not from Aufa, “ a fort,” which 
is Hindi. 

Cotton, s. We do not seem able to 
carry this familiar word further back 
than the Ar. hitjiy kuUm^ or kiitann^ 
haying the same meaning, whence 
Proy. c.oton, Poit. cotao. It. cotoiie. 
Germ. Kattun, The Sp. keeps the Ar. 
article, algockm, whence old Fr. an- 
queton and hoqueion^ a coat quilted with 
cotton (see Meerzye). It is only by 
an odd coincidence that Pliny adduces 
a like-sounding word in his account 
of the arhores lanigerae : “ ferunt mali 
evtonei amplitudine cucurhitas, quae 
iriatiiritate ruptae ostendunt lanuginis 
pdas, ex quibus yestes protioso linteo 
faciimf (xii. 10 (21) ). 

Coiinsillee, S. This is the title by 
which the natives in (Calcutta gene- 
rally designate English baiTisters. It 
is the same use as the Irish one of Coun-> 
sello7\ and a corruption of that word. 

Country. Add : 

1747. “It is resolved and ordered that 
a Serjeant with two Trooi)ers and a Party 
of Country Horse, to be sent to Markisnah 
Puram to juitroll . . . jPo?*j5 St. David 
Council of War, Dec. 25. 3IS, Ikcords in 
India Office. 

Course, s. The drive usually fre- 
quented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1583. “ It was curious to Oakfielcl to be 

back on the Ferozeporc course, after a six 
months’ interval, which seemed like years. 
How much had happened in these six 
months! ii. 124. 


Cowcolly. Add: 

In Thorntons English Pilot, pt. iii. 
p. 7, of 1711, this place is called 
Cockoly. 

Cowle. Add: 

1680. “A Cowle granted by the Eight 
Worshipful Streynsham Master, Esq., 
Agent and Governoiir for affairs of the 
Honorable East India Company in ffort 
St. George at Chinapatnam, by and with 
the advice of his Councell to all the Pegu 
Euby Marchaiits . . 3^— Fort St. Geo. Cons. 
Feb. 23, in Notes and Extracts,'S,o. III.p. 10. 

1758. “The Kawaub ..... having 
mounted some large guns on that hill . . . 
sent to the Killadar a Kowi-nama, or a 
summons and terms for Ms surrender.”— 
H. ofHydiir JSTaik, 123. 

Cowry. Add : 

c. 1664. “. . . lastly, it (Indostan) wants 

those little Sea-cockies of the Maldives, 
which serve for common Coyn in Bengale, 
and in some other places . . .” — Bernier, 
E. T., 63. 

1749. “ The only Trade they deal in is 
Cowries (or Blackamoor’s Teeth as they 
call them in England), the King’s sole 
Property, which the sea throws up in great 
Abundance,” — The Boscaivenk Voyage to 
Bombay, by Philalcthes (1750), p. 52. 

1791. “ Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before the 1st November next, sealed pro- 
posals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of the Kevenues of Sylhet . . . will be 
received at the Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of Eevenue . . . All persons 
who may deliver in jiroposals, are desired 
to specify the rates per cowan or coivans^ of 
cowries (see kalian at p. 208, b) at which 
they will engage to make the remittance 
imoposed.” — In Seton-Kair, ii. 53. 

Cowry /2),^ p. 210 b,^ The Tamil 
word is misprinted hevvadi for havadi. 

Cowtails. Add : 

1665. “Now that this King of the 
Great Tibet knows, that Am'eng-Zebe is at 
Kachemire, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassader, with 
Presents of the Oountrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tails . . P— Bernier, 
E. T., 135. 

Cranny. 

It is curious to find this word ex- 
plained by an old French writer, in 
almost tbe modern application to East 
Indians. This shows that the word, 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of niixt blood. 

1653. ‘ * Les karaues sont engendrez d’ vn 
Mestis, et d’viie Indienne, iesquels sont 
oliaustres. Ce mot de Karanes vient a mon 
advis de Kam, qui signifie en Turqlaterre, 
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oil bien la coiilexir noire, coniine si Ton voii- 
loit dire par Karanes les enfans du pais, ou 
bien les noirs : ils out les mesmes adnantages 
dans leur professions quelesautresMestis.” 
— De la Boidlaye-le-Goiiz, ed. 1657, p. 226* ^ 

Compare in M. Polo, Bk. I., ch. 18, his 
statement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

Crease, Cris. Add; 

It is curious to find tlio cris adopted 
by Alboquerque as a piece of state 
costume. Wbcn lie receiYcd the am- 
bassadors of Sheikli Ismael, 4.e. the 
Shah of Persia, Ismael Silf i, at Ormuz, 
we read : 

1515. “For their reception there was 
jjrepared a dais of three steps . . , which 
was covered with carpets, and the Governor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
•with his collar, and his golden cris, as I 
described before, and with his big, long 
.snow-white beard ; and at the back of the 
dais the captains and gentlemen, hand- 
somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targets, and all uncovered.” — Correa, ii. 
423. 

The portrait of Alboquerque in the 1st 
vol. of Mr.' Birch’s Translation of the Com- 
mentaries, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, but the erk is 
missing. 

Creole. Add : 

Criados, crladas, according to Pyrard 
de Laval, were used at Goa for male 
aud female servants. And see the 
passage from Correa quoted under 
iNeelam in Stjppt., where the words 
‘ apparel and servants ’ are in the ori- 
ginal ‘ fodo 0 fata e criados.’ 

1782. “Mr. Macintosh being the son 
-of a Scotch Planter by a French Creole, of 
one of the West India Islands, is as swarthy 
and ill-looking a man as is to be seen on 
the Portugueze Walk on the Boyal Ex- 
change.” — Pried $ Ohsermtiom, &c., p. 9, in 
Price’s Tracts, i. 

Cubebs, Add after quotation from 
Pegolotti : 

„ “ Cubebs are of two kinds, i.e. do- 

mestic and wild, and both should be entire 
and light, aud of good smell; and the 
domestic are known from the wild in this 
way, that the former are a little more 
brown than the wild ; also the domestic 
are round, whilst the wild have the lower 
part a little flattened underneath like 
flattened buttons.”— id in orig. 374-5. 

; ; "Cubnyada. Add i 

1525. “ On this immediately some of h^ 
jS'ams wJiO, ac<^mpJ3'nied him, desired to 

" t:|e 


through the streets ; hut the Kegedor ivoiild 
not permit it ; and theCaimal ap])roaching 
the King’s palace, ivithout entering to 
speak to the King, ordered those cries of 
theirs to he made which they call cucu- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 ISTairs with their 
arms . . Correa, ii. 9245. 

1543. “ At the house of the ]'>agod there 
was a high enclosure- wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his peoi >le, and 
those of the country came trooping with 
bows and arrows and a few’’ inatciilocks, 
raising great cries and cucuyadas, such as 
they employ to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when the}^ are going to take 
iving.”— Id. iv. 327. 

Cuddapab. Add : 

1768. “ The chiefs of Bhanoor and Kirpa 
also followed the same path. ” — H. of Hyd ur 
mUk, 189. 

Cuddy. Add: 

1848. “The youngsters among the pas- 
sengers, young Cha-ffers of the l50th, and 
poor little Picketts, coming home after bis 
third fever, used to draiv out vSedley at -the 
cuddy-table, and make him telljirodigioiis 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon.” — Frt/ii'/y 
Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 255. 

Culgee. Add : 

c. 1514. “ In this manner the x>eople of 
B^r^n catch great numbers of herons. The 
Kilki-sg/* are of the heron’s feathers,” — 
Baber, 154. 

1759. “To jiresent to Omed Hoy, viz. 

1 Culgah 1200 0 0 

1 Surpage {sirpesli, or aigrette) . 600 0 0 
1 Killot (see Killut) . . . 250 0 0” 

— Expenses of NaboVs Enieiiainnient. In 
Lonff, 193. 

Cumsliaw. Add : 

Bp. Moule suggests tbat tliis may 
bo Kan-sia (or Cantonese) Kdiu-saa, 

‘ thank-gift.’ 

Curuum. Add: 

1827. “ Very little care has been taken 
to preserve the survey accounts. Those of 
several villages are not to be found. Of 
the remainder only a small share is in the. 
Collector’s cutcherry, and the rest is in 
the hands of cumums, written on cadjans. ” 
—Minute by ISlr T. Miuiro, in Arbiithmt, i. 
285. 

Currumshaw Hills, n.p. Tliis 

name appears in Eennedi’s Bengal 
Atlas, applied to bills in tlie Gaya 
district. It is ingenionsly suppo.sed 
by P. Buchanan to have been a mis- 
take of the geographer’s, in taking 

* «• piuincs worn on the cap or turban on great 
Occasions.” Also see Pitnjah Trade iJewri, App., 
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Kar>ra-Chrwp<l)- i ‘Karn&’s place of j in reality paid, and this_is _ called cos- 
moetins? or teacHng ’), the name of an tumado.”-6teon,r«, E. T., i. 522. 


meeting or teacliiiig ’), the name of an 
iinoient ruin on the hills in question, 


Cuttaiiee. The use of this word. 


for Kuril aclviu FaJidr {^PcihCir — Hill). I qxioted iindei' AUeja, shows that it 


— Easitno i, A. 

Curry. The date of the quotation 
from Correa, respecting* Yasco de j 
Oaina, refers to a.d. 1502. i 

... Cuscuss. ' Add: 

1665. . having in lien of Cellarage 

certain ’km-kcmays, that is, little Houses of 
Straw, or rather of odoriferous Boots, that 
are very neatly made, and commonly placed 
in the midst of a Parterre iie 2 .x some con- 
fer vatoi'y, that so the servants may easily, 
with tlieir Pompion'bottles, water them 
from withoiit.” — Bernier, E. T., 79. 

In the sense of poppy-seed, this 
w^ord is Persian (De Orta says 
Arabic) : 

1563. . . .at Cambaiete, seeing in the 

market that they were selling poppy-heads 
big enough to fill a camtda, and also some 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 

I was told that it was caxcax (cashcash)— ; 
and that in fact is the name in Arabic— 
and they told me that of these poppies was 
made opium {amjido), cuts being made in 
the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes.” 
— Garcia De Orta, f. 155. 

1621. “The 24th of April public pro- 
clamation was made in Ispahan by the : 
King’s order . . . that, on ])ain of death, 
no one should drink coeniir, which is a 
liquor made from the husk of the capsule 
<}f o]>iuin, called bv them khask-khash.”— 
P. dcUa Valle, ii. 209. 

Ciispadore. Add : 

1672. “ Here maintain themselves three 

•of the most powerful lords and Naiks of 
this kingdom, who are subject to the Crown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Pagodas . . . viz. Vitipa-naik of 
the^ King’s Cuspidoor-bearer, 200 
Pagodas, Cristapa-naik of Chcngier, the 
King’s i>cM-server, 200 x^agodas, the Kaik 
of Tanmiwer, the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 ^Pagodas . . . — 

BaldacLO^, Uenii. ed. 153. 

Custard-apple. Add : 

This is called in Chinese Fan-lPclii, 
i.e. foreign leecbee iSbV.). 

Custom, Add : 

1683. “Threder and Barker p>o.sitively 
denied ye o\'erweight, ye ^Merchants x)roved 
it by their books; but ye skeyne out of 
every draught was confest, and claimed 
as their due, having been always the 
custom.’’— ijfrdye.s*, Soc. 83. 

1768 -71. “Banj^ans, who^ . . . serve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they Icnow how much more they may 
charge ux:)on every rupee, than they have 


was a silk stuff. 

Cyrus. Add: 

1840. “ Bands of gobbling pelicans ” (see 
this word, p>robably adjutants are meant} 
“and groups of tall Cyruses in their half- 
Quaker, half -lancer plumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeming^ peip 
])lexity as to the nature of our intentions.’* 
i —Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life, L 
: 108. 


Dacca. Add : 

Daka is throughout Central Asia 
applied to all uiuslins imported 
through Kabul. 

1665. “ Baca is a great Town, that 
extends itself only in length,”— Parer nfer, 
E. T., ii. 55. 

Dadney. Add : 

1748. “ The Sets being all xwesent at 
the Board inform us that last year they 
dissented to the einploynient of Fillick 
Chund, Gosserain, Occore, and Otteram, 
they being of a different caste, and conse- 
quently they could not do business with 
them, 'upon which they refused Dadney, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they propose taking their shares of 
the Badney.”— Wiliiam Vons., May 23* 
In Long, i>. 9. 

Daimio, s. A feudal prince in Japan. 
The word appears to be approximately 
the Jap. pronunciation of Chin, tai- 
ming, ‘ great name.’ 

Dalaway. Add: 

There is also a Hind, word dal for a 
great army. 

c. 1747. “A few days after this, the 
Duiwai sent for Hydur, and seating him 
; on a musnud with himself, he consulted 
' with him on the re-establishment of his own 
; affairs, complaining bitterly of his distress 
for want of money.” — H. of Ilgdar Kaik, 
44 .'''' ■ ' ■ . ■ 

Bee also Balwai in quotation under 
Bkurna, in Suppt. 

Bam. Add : 

c. 1840. “ Charles Greville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending 
the conduct of Oapt. Charles Elliot m 
China), added that, however, many of the 
' S E 2 ’ 
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]>arfcy were angry with it ; to which the 
Duke replied, —‘1 know they are, and I 
don’t care a damn. I have no time to do 
what is right.’ 

A twopmn}! damn was, I helieve, the 
form usually employed by the Duke, as 
an expression of value : but on the pre- 
sent occasion he seems to have been less 
precise. ” — A utohioffraphy of Sir Senry 
Taylor, I 296*. 

The term referred to seems curiously to 
preserve an unconscious tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon^ of 
our time calls the ‘ monetary estimation 
contained in this expression. 

Bammer. Add : 

1885. ‘‘ The other great industry of the 

place (in Sumatra) is dammar collecting. 
This substance, as is well Imown, is the 
resin which exudes from notches made in 
various species of coniferous and diptero- 
carpous trees . . . out of whose stem ... 
the native cuts large notches up to a height 
of 40 or 50 feet from the ground. The 
tree is then left for 3 or 4 months, when, if 
it be a very healthy one, sufidcient dammar 
will have exuded to make it worth collect- 
ing ; the yield may then be as much as 94 
Amsterdam pounds.” — H. O. Forbes, A 
JTaturalist^s Wanderings, p. 135. 

Dang^ur, b. p. H. Dhmgar, the 
name by which members of various 
tribes of Cbritifi Kagptxr, but espe- 
cially of the Oraons, are generally 
known when they go out to distant 
provinces to seek employment as la- 
bourers (‘‘coolies'’). A very large 
proportion of those who emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of Eastern India, and 
also to Mauritius and other colonies, 
belong to the Onion tribe. The ety- 
mology of the term D/id??Y/ar is doubt- 
ful. The late Gen. Dalton sa,ys: 
“ Amongst several tribes of the Tri- 
butary Mah<i,is, the terms Dhangar 
and Dhdngarin mean the youth of the 
two sexes, both in highland and low- 
land villages, and it cannot he con- 
sidered as the national designation of 
any particular tribe (Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Btmgal, 245). 

Barcheenee, s. P. ddr-cMnt, ‘China 
stick,’ i.e., cinnamon. 

1563. “ . , . The people of Ormuz, be- 
cause this bark was brought for sale there 
by those who had come from China, called 
it dar-ehini, which in Persian means ‘ wood 
“ of China,’ and so they sold it in Alexan- 
dra. . . . ” — Qarcia, f. 59-60. 

1621. “As for cinnamon which you 
. wrote was called by the Arabs dartzem, I 
assure you that^ the dar-sini as the Arabs 
say, or dar-chiai as the Persians and Turks 
call it, is nothing but our ordinary mmlla.'^ 

1 


Daroga. Add: 

The Byzantine form quoted in 
Gloss., and the two following ])a.s- 
sages, seem to imply some former 
variation in pronunciation. But Clavijo 
has also derroga in § clii. 

1404. “And in this city (Tauris) there 
was a kinsman of the Emperor as ;^Iagis- 
trate thereof, whom they call Serrega, and 
he treated the .said Ambassadors with much 
respect.” — Clavijo, § Ixxxil Comp. 3lark^ 
ham, 90, 

■ 1665. “There stands a Berega, upon 
each side of the Eivei*, who will not suifer 
any person to pass without leave.” — Tnrcr- 
nier, E. T., ii. 52. 

Batchiu. Acid : 

Eatue’s Malay Diet, gives (in 
Drench) “ daxing (Ch. pa-^cA,e^?}, steel- 
yard, balance f also “ 5er-daxillg, to 
weigh,” and Javan. “ daxin, a weight 
of 100 katis.” Gericke’s Javan. Biot, 
also gives ‘‘ datsin-Picol,” with a refer- 
ence to Chinese. 

Batura. Add: 

c. 1580. “Nascitur et . . . Batura In- 
dorum, quarum ex seminibus Latrones 
bellaria parant, quae in caravanis merca* 
toribus exhibentes largumque somnum, pro- 
fundumque inducentes aurum geminasque 
surripiunt et abeunt .” — Frosper Alpinus, 
Pt. L, pp. 190-191. 

Bawk. 

1528. “ . , . that every ten hos he 

should erect ^ a yam, or post-house, which 
they call a dak-choki, for six horses ...” 
— Baber, 393. 

Baye. Add : 

1782. In a Table of monthly Wages at 
Calcutta, we have : — 

“By (Wet-nur.se) 10 Bs.” 

India Gazette, Oct. Vi. 

BelM. Add: 

According to Panjab Notes and Que- 
ries, Dilpat is traditionally the name, 
of the Dill! of Prithvi Baj. Dil is an 
old Hindi word for air eininence ; and 
this is probably the etymology of 
DUpat or Dilli (op. cit. ii. i 17— 118). 

Wo have quoted in the Glossary (p. 
234, h) one passage from Correa con- 
cerning the Empire of Delhi, but wo 
may add another which curiously 
illustrates the looseness of his geo- 
graj)hy : 

“ This Kingdom of Bely is the greatest 
that is to be seen in those parfcs, for one 
point that it holds is in Persia, and the 
Other is in contact with the Loochoos (os: 
Lequios) beyond China.”— hi. 572. 
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Delly, Mount Add : 

1759. “ We are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Mount 
Diily .”— Letter ot March 23. In 
Long, 198. 

'.^ BeiolL , Add: 

1754. “Mr, Baillie.at Jiigdea, accused 
by these villains, ourduiols, who carried on 
for along time their most flagrant rascality. 
The Bniols at Jiigdea found to charge the 
Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods .” — Fort Wni. Cons, In Long, 
p. 50. ', 

Bemijolm. Add, after* reference to 
Bozy (Supp, atlx Diet. Arabes) * : 

It may be noticed, as worthy of fur- 
ther enqiLir 3 ^ that Sir T. Herbert 
speaks of the abundance and cheap- 
ness of tvine at Damaghan (192). 

Beiigue, s. The name applied to a 
kind of fever. The term is of West 
Indian, not East Inthan, origin, and 
has onl}^ become known and familiar 
in India within the last 15 or IS yeavs. 
The origin of the name which seems 
to ho generally accepted is, that owing 
to the stiff unbending carriage which 
this fever induced in those who suf- 
fered from it, tlie negroes in the W. 
Indies gave it the name of ‘ dand^i* 
fever’: and this name, taken up by 
the Spaniards, was converted into dengg 
or dengue. 

Some of its usual characteristics 
are the great suddenness of attack; 
often a red eruption ; pain amounting 
sometimes to anguish in head and 
back, and shifting pains in the joints ; 
excessive and sudden prostration ; 
after-pains of rheumatic character. 
Its epidemic occurrences are generalh’ 
at long intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Ame- 
rica and i'll Egypt, syunptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Ooroniandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
’ suffering in Calcutta, Berhainpore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
•repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and a 
succession of cases in 1868-09. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. L Baiiway Company^, Eui’opean 


I and native, prior to xlugust in that 
I year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. 

^ TVTien the present writer left India 
(in 1862) the name dengue may have 
been known to medical men, but it 
was quite unknown to- the lay Euro- 
pean public. 

1885. 

The Contagion of Dengue Fever. 

“ In a recent issue (March 14th, p, 551), 
under the heading ‘ Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia,’ you remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, ‘ curiously enough,’ 
there had not been one death. May I ven- 
ture to say that the ‘ curiosity ’ would have 
been much greater had there been a death t 
For, although this disease is one of the most 
infectious, and, as I can testify from un- 
pleasant personal experience, one of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very , rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred cases came under my observation, not 
one death was recorded. In .that epidemic, 
wliich attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, inflammation of the cellnlai' 
tissue, affecting chiefly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequela, none but the lightest cases escaping. 
I am not aware that this is noted in the 
text-books as a characteristic of the disease ; 
in fact, the descriptions in the books then 
available to me, differed ^u’eatly from the 
disease as I then found it, and I believe 
that was the experience of other medical 
officers at the time. 

i|{- 

“ During the eY)idemio of dengue above 
mentioned, an officer who was confined to 
his ([uarters, convalescing from the disease, 
UTote a letter home to his father in Eng- 
land. About three days after the receipt 
of the letter, that gentleman complained ^of 
being ill, and eventually, from his descrip- 
tion, had a rather severe attack of what, 
had he been in Bermuda, would have been 
called dengue fever. As it was, his medical 
attendant was puzzled to give a name to it. 
The disease did not spread to the other 
members of the family, and the patient 
made a good recovery. —Henry J, Barnes, 
Burgeon, Medical Staff, Fort Pitt, Chat- 
ham.” From British Medical Journal, 
April 25th. 

Beilti, s* II» dmtl, from Skt. dlga, 

‘ a lamp,’ a lamp-stand, but also a 
link-bearer. 

c. 1526. (In Hindustan) “instead of a 
candle or torch, you bave^a gang of dirty 
fellows whom they call Deutis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of small tripod, to the 
side of one leg of which , , . they fasten a 
pliant wiek. . . . * In their right hand they 
hold a gourd * • » and whenever the wick 
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Teqtiires oil, they supply it from thxs gourd. 

, . . If their emjxerors or chief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light by night, 
these filthy Deatis bring in their lamp . . . 
and there stand holding it close by his side.” 
-™/ia6e?s 333. 

1681. ‘'Six men for Butys, 

(see Eoundel), and Kifctesole (see Kitty- 
soll).” — List of Servants allowed at Mada- 
])ollam Factory. Ft. Bt. George Cons.i 
,[an. 8. In I^otes and Fxtracts, No. II., 
p. 72. 

Devadasi. Add: 

c. 1790. ‘ ‘ La- princix>aie occupation des 
devedaschies, est de danser devant riinage 
(le la divinity qu’elles servent, et de chanter 
ses louanges, soit dans son temple, soit 
dans les rues, lorsqu’on porte Fidole dans 
des processions • , , ii. 105, 

Bevil, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
oiroular storm, is often so called. See 
Pisachee, Shaitan, TyphooE. 

Bevil-Mrd, s. This is a name 
used in Ceylon for a bird belieYed to 
beakind of owl, — according to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Syrnium Indrani of 
Sykes, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mi‘. Mitford, quoted below, however, 
believes it to be a Fodargus, or Night' 
hawk. 

c. 1328. “Quid dicam? Biabolus ibi 
etiam loquitur, saepe et saepius, hominibus, 
noctumis temporibus, sicut ego andivi,’ — 
— Jordcmi Mlrahilia, m Fee, de yoyages, 
iv. Sk 

1681. “This for certain I can afErm, 
That oftentimes the Bevil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night ; ’tis very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Bog. This I 
have often heard myself ; hut never heard 

that he did anybody any harm 

To believe that this is the Voice of the 
Bevil these reasons urge, because there is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that cry 
like it, and because it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly ; 
and because the very Bogs will tremble and 
.shalce when they hear it .” — KnoFs Veylon^ 
78. 

1849. “ BeviFs Bird (Strix Gaulama or 
XJlama, Singh.). A species of owl. The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
.sidered a sure i^resage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the tops’of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
, never been caught or distinctly seen, and 
they consider it to be one of the most 
, annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country.” — Pridhmi^s Oeylm^p. 737-8. 

1860.^ “ The Bevil-Bird is not an owl . . 
its ordinary note is a ' magniflcent . clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can he heard at a great distance. It 


has another cry like that of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds whicli have earned 
for it its bad name . . . arc indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be heard without shudder- 
ing; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
toe, whose screams arc being stu])]';edby 
being strangled.” — J/?*. Jlitfonrs Mote^ in 
Tennciit^s Ceglon; i. 107. 

1881. “TJie uncanny cry of the devii- 
hird, Bifvmiirih Indrani. . . . ” — Haeckel s 
Visit to Ceylon^ 235. 

Bevil’s Eeacb, n.p. This was tl.u> 
old name of a reach on the Hoogly IL 
a little way above Pulta (and about 15 
miles above Calcutta). On that reach, 
are several groii])s of dewah, or idol- 
temples, which probably gave the name. 

1684. “August 28.— I borrowed the 
late Butch FiscalFs Budgero, and went in 
Company with Air. Beard, Air. Littleton” 
(etc. ) “ as far as y« Bevill’s Beach, wkere I 
caused y® tents to be pitched in cixpectation 
of y® Presidents arrivall and lay here all 
night.”— p. 156. 

1711. “ From the lower P()int of BeviFs 
Beach you must keep mid-chainiel, or 
nearest the Btarboavd Shore, for the Lar- 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning oi FuUa or Foutto Beach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Pulta .” — The English Fllot, 54. 

BewanE. Add, in p. 240, col. 1 : 

1762. “ A letter from Dacca states that 
the Hon’ble Company’s Bewan (Manik- 
ehand) died on the morning of this letter. , 
And as they apprehend he has died worth 
a large sum of money which the Govern- 
ment’s people (i.e. of the Nawiib) may be 
desirous to possess to the injury of hiss 
lawful heirs, they request the protection of 
the flag’ . . . to* the family of - a man who 
has served the Company for upwards of 3D 
years with cai’e and fldelitj^” — Ft. Wm. 
Gosns., Nov. 29. In Long, 283. 

BbalL It should have been made 
clearer that dCd is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses 3.)rei:)arecl for use by being 
broken in a hand-mill; though the peas 
named are those commonly used in 
Upper India in this way. 

Bbooly. Add, after reference to 
Her Mots : 

Foil is from dohid, ‘ to swing/ 
The word is also applied to the ineat- 
(or milk-) safe, which, is usually slung- 
4o a tree. 

And at the end of the large-tyi:)e 
matter : 

Fula occurs in Ibn Batuta, but the 
translators render '' jyalankin,^ and de 
not notice the word : 
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c. 1343. The jiilncipal vehicle of the 
people {of Malabar) is a dtda^ carried on 
the shoulders of slaves or hired men. Those 
\\']io do not ride in a ditlay whoever they 
may ])e, go on foot.”™/h?i Bat, iv. 73. 

c. 1768. “ . . . leaving all his wounded 

... on the field of battle, telling them to 
be of good cheer, for that he would send 
Bodies for them from Astara. . . — JBT. of 

Hydur Naik, 226. 

Blioon. Add^: 

1526. In the language of Hindustan 
they call Sb JMf/a (or dale) Bhn. The finest 
running water in Hindustfln is that in this 
Bun.” — Baber, 299. 

, Bliow. Add : ' 

1844. “ I left the hosxntable village of 

Takaimgu^ in a small boat, called a ‘Baw’ by 
the Suahilis . . . the smallest sea-going 
vessel.” — Krapf, p. 117. 

1883. “Bhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in the 
Ked Sea. The woixl is used vaguely, and is ap- 
plied tohaghlas,” See Buggalow— 
Gazetteer, xiii. 717-718. 

Bhuraa. Add : 

It appears from ElpHn stone, below, 
that the custom was also known as 
talcdzd, i.e, ‘ importunity.’ 

c. 1747. '‘While Xundi Raj, the Dulwai 
(see Balaway), was encamped at Sutti 
Mangul, his b'oops, for w'ant of their pay, 
placed him in Bhurna. 

“ . . . Hurree Singh, forgetting the ties 
of salt, or gratitude to his master, in order 
to obtain his arrears of pay, forbade the 
sleejung and eating of the Dulwai, by 
placing him in Bhurna . . . and that in so 
gi'eat a degree as even to stop the water used 
in his kitchen. The Dulwai, losing heart 
from this rigour, with his clothes and the 
vessels of silver and gold used in travelling, 
and a small sum of money, paid him off and 
discharged him.” — S. of Bydur JVaik, 41-42. 

In the book next quoted there arc 
frequent examples of the dharna pro- 
cess in the camp of Sindia. On one 
occasion the chief himself j^uts it in 
operation : 

1808. “ A remarkable circumstance took 
place yesterdvay. Some Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhurna. He was 
.angry, and threatened to put them tc') death. 
Jihugwimt lias Byse, their head, said, ‘ Sit 
still ; ]nit us to death.’ Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him to be i^aid and driven from 
camp. He refused to go. . . , The bazaars 
were shut the whole day ; trocups were 
X)osted to guard them and defend the tents 
... At last the mutineers marched off, and 
all was settled .” — Elphimtojids Diary, in 
Life, L 179-180. 

1809. “ Seendhiya {i.c, Sindia), who has 
been lately x>lagued by repeated B’hurnas, 
seems now resolved to partake also in the 
active part of the amusement : he had i3er- 


mitted this same Tatunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 60,000 rupees 
from the Kkasgee, or private treasury. . . . 
The time elapsed without tlie agreement 
having been fulfilled ; and Seendhiya im- 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
B’hurna on his behalf at Patunkur’s tents.” 
— BroufMoids Letters from aMahratta CmiPy 
169-170. 

1819. “It is this which is called Uikaza^ 
by the Mahrattas. ... If a man have a 
demand from (? upon) his inferior or equal, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com- 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were 
a superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
sux^plieations and apiieals to the honoiu* 
and sense of shame of the other party ; lie 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him ; he 
would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor’s door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also ; or he would, 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom he was injured.” 
— JSlpkinstone, in Life, ii, 87. 

1885. “One of the most curious prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in the 
native states by a Brahman creditor to 
compel payment of his debt, and called in 
Hindi dharna, and in Sanskrit dcharita, 
‘customary proceeding,’ or Frdyopave^ana, 

‘ sitting down' to die by hunger.’ This pro- 
cedure has long since been identified with 
the x^ractice of ‘ fasting upon ’ {troscud for) 
a debtor to God or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon Laws. ... In a MS. in the Bod- 
leian .... there is a Middie-Irish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick ‘fasted upon’ 
Loegaire, the unbelieving over-king of 
Ireland. Loegaire’s x>ioiis queen declare.s 
that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
is fasting. Her son Pinna seeks for food. 

‘ It is not fitting for thee,* says his mother, 

‘ tt> eat food whilst Patrick is fasting upon 
you.’ ... It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a fortiori, the debtor himself, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted.” — 
Letter from Mr. Whitley Stokes, m Academy, 
Sex>t. 12th. 

Biamond Harbour, n. p. An an- 
chorage in the Hoogly below Calcutta, 
30 m. by I’oad and 41 by river. It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamen in the mercantile days of 
the E. I. Company. In the oldest 
charts wo find the “ Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what is now 
called Diamond Haiboiir, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. “We anchored this night on ye 
head of ye Biamond Sand. 

‘ * Jm. 26. This morning early we weighed 


Ar. dunning or importauity. 
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anchor . . . hnt got no further than the 
Point of ICegaria Island ” (Kedgeree).— 
Hedge's Diarg, Hak. Soc. 64. See also 
under Eogue’s Eiver in Suppt. 

Bidwaii 0)i S. This term OCCIU'S 
several times in the Madras lorintcd 
Notes and Bxtrads, e.//., in quotations 
under Triplieaiie in (Glossary, under 
Aiimildar. and under Juncameer, in 
SUPPT. There is a Persian word, 
dldbcin, ‘ a look-out,’ ‘ watchman or 
guard, but we have not elsewhere met 
with this in Indian technical use, and 
the quotations rather suggest a corrup- 
tion of Diioan. 

Biul-Sind. Add : 

1753. “Ceiui (le bras du Sind) de la 
droite, apihs avoir passe a Fairuz, distant 
de Mansora de trois jonrnees selon Edrisi, j 
se rend h Hchil on Bivl, au quel nom on I 
ajodte quelque fois celiii de Sindi, ... 
La ville est situee sur une langue de terre 
en forme de peninsule, d’oh je^ pense que 
luivient son nom actiiel de Diul ou !>/?•?, 
forme du mot Indien Div, fpii signifie une 
ile. Il’Herbelot ... la confond avec Hiiij 
dont la situation est ii Tentrce du Golfe de 
Cambaye.” — HAnville, p. 40. 

Doai ! Add : 

“ Until 1860 no one dared to ignore 
the appeal of dohai to a native Prince 
within his territory. I have heard a 
serious charge made against a person 
for calling the dohai needlessly ” (ilf.- 
Gen. Kecdiwje). 

Boombnr, s. The name commonly 
given in Intlia to the fat-tailed sheep, 
breeds of which are spread over West- 
ern Asia and Eastern Africa. The 
word is properly- (Pers.) danba, Hail,’ 
or especially this fat tail. 

The old story of little carts being 
attached to the quarters of these sheep 
to bear their tails is found in many 
books, but it is difficult to trace any 
modern evidence of the fact. We 
quote some passages beanng on it : 

c. A.D. 250. “The tails of the sheep (of 
India) reach to their feet. . . The shepherds 
. . . cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . , d ’ — 
Aelian, He Nat. Animal, iv, 32. 

1298. “ Then there are sheep here as big 
as asses ; and their tails are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton.”— il/arco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 18. 

1436. “ Their iiijth kinde of beasts are 
sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe woll, and great tayl^s, that 
waie about xij?. a piece. And some such 
I have seene as have drawen a wheele 


aftre them, their tailes being holden vp.” 
— Jos. Barbara, Hak. Soc., 21. 

c. 1520. “These sheep are not different 
from others, except as j’egards the tail,nhich 
is very large, and the fatter the shee| > is the 
bigger is his tail. Some of them iia-ve tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they get fat of tlieir own 
accord. But in Egyjit many peoi.>]e make 
a business of fattening sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then tiie tail 
gets so big that the sheep can't stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one sheep’s tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 150 miles froin 
Cairo, on the Hile, which weighed 80 lbs., 

. and many people asserted to me that they 
had seen such tails that -weighed 150 lbs.*’ 
—JjCo Afrkanus, in Pmnusio, i., f. 92 r. 

1828. “We had a Doomba ram at Prag. 
The Doomba sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this climate .” — 'IVanderiugs of a 
Pilgrim, i. 28. 

1846. “ I was informed by a person who 

possessed large flocks, and who had no 
reason to deceiv'e me, that sometime.? the 
tail of the Tyinunnee doonibas increased to 
such a size, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weiglit, 
and that without it the animal could not 
wander about ; he declared also that he. 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tahreezi murids, or 48 serrs 
puckah, equal to about 96 /6a .” — Captain 
Hutton, in Jour. A.-?. Boc. Beng., xv. 160. 

Boray. Add : 

1680. “The delivery of three Iron gims 
to the Deura of Eamacole at the rate ^ of 
15 Pagodas per candy is ordered . . . -which 
is much more than -svhat they co.st .” — Fort 
St. Geo. Cons., Aug. 5. In Notes and Me- 
tracts, No. III., p. 31. 

1882. “ The appellation by which Sir T. 

Munro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of ‘ Colonel Dora.’ 
And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answ’-er to inquiries regarding the reason 
for any Revenue Rule, that it -wa.s laid 
down by the Colonel Dora .” — Arbiithnods 
Memoir of Sir T. M., p. xcviii. 

“ A village uq the Godavery, on the left 
bank, is inhabited by a race of pi-M-^ple 
known as Doraylu, or ‘gentlemen.’ That 
this is the understood meaning is shown by 
the fact that their %yoinen are called Do- 
resandlu, i.e. ‘ladies.’ These people rifle 
their arrow feathers, i.e. give them a 
sx3iral.” (Reference lost. ) 

Bosooty, s. H. do-sf/U and do-suta^ 
“ double-thread,” a kind of cheap 
cotton stufl: -woven wiith threads 
doubled. 

Bouble-grill, s. Domestic Hind, 
of the kitchen for ‘a deviU in the 
culinary sense. 
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Bour, s. ■ A foray, or a liasty expe- 
of any land. Hind, daur, ‘ a 
run.’ Also*’to doiir, to run, or to j 
make sucli an expedition. j 

1853. ‘‘ ‘ Halloa ! Oaldield,’ cried Per- I 
kins, as lie entered the mess tent . . . | 
‘ don’t look do\Tn in the mouth, maxi ; Attok i 
taken, Chutter Sing’ danring* down like the 
devil— march to-morrow. , . — OakJieM, 

iL,67.: , ! 

. Bowra, s. A guide. Hind, dau- | 
rdliS^ dmirahd, and ikturCc, ‘ a village j 
runner, a guide,’ from daiirnd, Ho 
run ’ (Skt. dhor ), . | 

1827. ‘‘ The vidette, on his part, kept a | 

watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide sup- j 
plied at the last village.” — TF. Scott, The I 
Surgeon^s JDciitghter, ch. xiii. | 

BraYida. I 

See Bravira in a quotation from | 
Al-Biruni nndor Malabar. j 

Braggerman. Add: ! 

0 . 1150? ‘‘Quorum lingua cum prae- | 
nominato lohanni, Indorum patriarch ae, I 
nimis esset obscura, quod neque ipse quod ! 
llomani diccrent, neque Komani quod ipse j 
diceret intelligerent, interprete interposito, 
iiuem Achivi drogomamim \mcant, _de mu- 
tuo statu Komanorum et Indicae regionis ad 
invicem querero coei>erunt .”— Advcntii 
Patriarchae Indorani^ printed in Zartieke, 
Der Pricster Johannes, i. 12. Leipzig, 1879. 

1585. “ . . . e dope m’esservi prouisto di 

vn buonissimo dragomano, et interprete, 
fu inteso il suono dolle trombette le qiiali 
annuntiauano I’udienza del He ” (di Pegu). 
—Gasparo Batbi, f. 102 v. ■ 

Brumstiek. Add : 

c. 1700. “ Hon doinestique dtoit occupe 

k me preparer un de mar ungas, qui 
sont une espece de feves longues, auxquelles 
les Europeens exit donne, ii cause de leiir 
forme, le nom de baguettes a tambour. . 

— Haafnew ii. 25. 

Dub. Add: 

c. 1700. “ J’eus Xiour quatre dabous, qui 

font environ cimi soils de France, d’excel- 
lent x>oiHSon jionr notre sonper.” — Raafnei', 
ii.. 75. . ■ ■ 

Buck. Add : 

1803. ‘‘ I think they manage it here 

famously. They have neither the comforts 
of a Bengal army, nor do they rough it, 
like the Bucks.” — EIpkuistonc, in Life, 

I 53. 

Bimduin. Add : 

1848, “‘PoohJ ixonsense,’ said Joe, 
highly Mattered. ‘I recollect, sir, thex’e 
was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler 
of the Artillery . . . who maxle a dead .set at 
me in the year ’4.’ ” — Vanity Pair, i. 25, 
18GL 


Burbar. Add : 

‘‘ In Hatty war, by a curious idiom, 
the chief Hmself is so addressed: ‘ Yes, 
Burbar;’ ‘no, Burbar,’ being common 
replies to him” (if. -(jen. Keatmye). 


Burian. Add : 

1885. “ I proceeded . . 


, ... under a con- 

tinuous shade of tall Duriasi trees from 35 
to 40 feet high ... In the flowering time 
it was a most pleasant shady Lvood; but 
later in the season the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be less agreeable.” * 


Burjun, s. H. darjan^ a corr. of 
tlie English 


Burwauza-bimd. The formula by 
which a native servant in an Anglo- 
Indian household intimates that his 
master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor — ‘Not at home,’ — without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darivdza 
hand Iiai, ‘ the door is closed.’ 


Bustoor. Add : 


IGSO. “ It is also ordered that in future 
the Yakils, Mutsuddees, or Writers of the 
Tagadgeers,^ Diuniers (?), ox’ overseers- of 
the Weavei's, and the Picars find Podars 
(see these in Suppt.) shall not receive any 
monthly wages, but shall be content with 
the Bustoor ... of a quax*ter anna in the 
ruxxee, which the merchants and weavei’s 
ai’e to allow them. The Bustoor may be 
divided twice a year or oftener by the 
Chief and Ooiin.cii among the said em- 
Xxloyers .” — Fort St Geo, Cons., Dec. 2. In 
Not-cs and Extracts, No. II. x^. Gl. 

1681. “ For the farine of Dustoory on 

cooley hire at- Pagodas 20 xxer annum 
received a pai*t .... (Pag.) 13 00 0.” — 
Lo. Jail. 10, Id. No. III. x>. 45. 


Bustuck. See under Writer, quo- 
tation of 1762; also in Suppt. under 
HosboUiookum. 


* “Of this fruit the natives are passionately 
fond ; and Mr. Wallace writes it is worth a 
voyage to the East to taste ; and the elexihants 
flock to its shade in the fruiting time ; Init, more 
singular still, the tiger is said to devour it with 
avidity. "—"if. 0. Forhes, A Xaiumlist's Wander- 
in fis, p. 240. 

t Tarjudagir, under the Malirattas, was an officer 
who enroi-e'od the state demands against default- 
ing cultivators (IF/lswi); and no douht it was here 
ail ofticer similarly eiiqiloyed to enfoi-<;e the exe- 
cution of contiucts by weaver.^ and others who 
had received advances- It is a coiTuption of Pers. 
hthitjigir, irnm Ar. takaza, importunity (see quo- 
tation of 1S19, under Dhuxna). 
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Eed, Add : 

I860. ‘*By the Nazim’s invitation we 
took out a party to the palace at the Bakri 
Eed (or Beast of the G-oat), in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Moslems 
say, of Ishmael.” — Storm mid Sunskineyko., 
ii. 255-6. See as to the goat, art. in Gi^OSS. 

1869. '‘II n’y a propremen t qiie deux 
Btes ])armi les 'Musulmans sunnites, celle 
de la rupture clu jefine de Bamazan, ’M 
et celle des victimes ’Id curbdn, nommee 
aiissi dans Wnde Baer ’Id, fete du Taurem, 
ou simplement ’Id, la fSte par excellence, 
laquolle est etablie en memoire du sacrifice 
d’Ismael”— de Tassif, BcL Mus. 
dans Vlnde^ 9-10. 

Ekteng*, adj. Tho natire represen- 
tation of tiie official designation 
' acUmj ’ applied to a substitute, espe- 
cially in the Oivil Service. The 
manner in which the natives used to 
explain tho expression to themselves 
is shown in the (quotation. 

1883. “Lawrence had been only ‘acting’ 
there ; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
tho interpretation ek-tang, ‘ one-leg,’ as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one leg 
in the official stirrup.” — H. Y. in Quarterly 
Jkvkw (on Bosworth SmitEs Life of Lord 
Lawrence^ April, p. 297. 

Elchee, S. An ambassador. Turk. 
Ileln^ from 77, a (nomad) tribe, hence 
the representative of the U, It is a 
title that has attached itself particu- 
larly to Sir John Malcolm, and to Sir 
Stratford Canning*, probably because 
they were personally more familiar to 
tho Orientals among whom they served 
than diplomatists usuallj^ are. 

1404. “And the peoifie who saw them 
approaching, and knew them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some order from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil vrere 
after them ; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out one to another, 
EloM ! which is as much as to say ‘ A^bas- 
.sadors ! ’ Bor they knew that with ambas- 
sadors coming they would have a black 
<lay of it ,* and so they fled as if the devil 
bad got among them.”— § xcvii. 
Comp. Markham^ p. 111. 

1S85. “No historian of the Crimean 
War could overlook the ofliicer (Sir Hugh 
Hose) who, at a difficult crisis, filled the 
post of the famous diplomatist called the 
great Elchi hy writers who have adopted a 


tiresome trick from a brilliant man 
letters.” — Sat. Beviete, Oct. 24th. 

Elepkanta, b. Add : 

1690. “The Mussoans arc rude and 
Boisterous in their departure, as well as at 
their coming in, which two Seasons arc 
called the Elephant in India, and just 
before their breaking up, take tlieir farewell 
for the most part in very rugged i)uffing 
weather.”— , 137 . 

Elepkaat, s. This article will be 
confl-ued to notes connected with the 
various suggestions that havo been 
put forward as to the origin of the 
w^ord— a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest oocuiTenee of tho word 
{ike<jyas—(l>avTos) is in Homer. ^With. 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the W"ord means ‘ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191 ). Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that 
the word originally meant oriH 

the material, and not the beast that 
bears it. 

In Persian tho usual term for tho 
beast is j)7/, with wiiich agree tho 
Aramaic j}7^ (already found in tlui 
Ohaldee and Syriac versions of thi* 
0. T.), and the Arabic flL Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
of fll; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivory’ 

Port, but no satisfactory ex- 

planation has yet been given of tho 
first syllable of that word. More certain 
is the fact that in early Swedish and 
Danish the word for elephant ’ is fiU 
in Icelandic fill; a term supposed to 
have been introduced by old traders 
from the East vhl Eussia. The old 
Swed. for ‘ivoiy’ is filshm.^' 

The oldest He]:)rew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusks — slien- 
hahhim, i.e. ‘ teeth of hahllmf a word 
which has been interpreted as from 
Skt. ihhay elejffiaiit.t But it is en- 
tirely doubtful wffiat this hahhiniy 
occurring here only, I'eally moans, f 


for elephant, oeeur.s in certain Sanskrit 
hooks, hxit it is regarded as a foreign word. 

t Hue Lassr.n, i, 3i:q Max Mill br's Lectures on Sc. 
of latuiuage, 1st S. p. ISt). 

^ X “ As reganls the interpretation of 7i{d)him; a.- 
affaf AeY> j ill ^ passage where tlie state of the text, 
as shown by eoniparison with tho LXX,is very un- 
satisfactory, it seems impossible to say anything 
that can be of the least use in clearing lip the 
origin of eUphmit. The 0. '3'. speaks so often of 
ivory, and never again by this nanxe, that liabbim 
must be either a corruption or some trade-name, 


; 
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We know from other evidence that he takes to be from ‘great’ ; thence 
ivory was known in Egji^t and Westera aliya, ‘ great creature ’ ,* and, i^roceed- 
Asia for ages before Solomon. And in ing further, presents a combination of 
other cases the Hebrew word for ivory ala, ‘ great,’ with Ski ^)hata, some- 
is simply shen, corresponding to dem times signifying ‘a tooth,’ ‘thus aU- 
Indvs in Ovid and other Latin writers, yhata, ‘ great tooth " = elej)hantvs* 

In Eiiekiel (xxvii. 15) we find karnoth Hodgson, in ‘ ISTotes on Northern 
Aa? = ‘ cornua deiitis.’ The use of Africa’ (p. 19, quoted by Pott), gives 
the word horns does not necessarily elef ameqran (‘ Great Boar,’ elef being 
imply a confusion of these great curved ‘boar’) as the name of the animal 
tusks with horns; it has many paral- among the Kahyles of that region, and 
lolvS, as in Pliny’s cum, arbore. exacu- appears to present it as the origin of 
an:l Ihnentque cornua elephanti ” (xviii. the Gi^eek and Latin words. 

7) ; in Martial’s “ Indicorjite cornu” (i. Again we have the Gothic iillanduSj 
7ii); in Aelian’s stor 5 ^ as alleged by ‘ a camel,’ which has been regarded bv 
the Maimtaiiians, that the elephants some as the same word with 
there shod their homis every ten years To this we shall recur. 

(“de/carw Iret Trdurcos ra Kepara eWf- Pott, in his elaborate paper already 
crelr ” (xiv. 5) ; whilst Cleasby quotes quoted, comes to the conclusion that 
from an Icelandic saga ‘ o^vyhai^-horni ’ the choice of etymologies must lie 
for ‘ ivory.’ ^ between his own alaf-Mndl aixl 

We have mentioned Skt. ibha, from Lassen’s a.Bihha-dantd, His pajjer is 
which Lassen ^ assumes a compound 35 years old, but he repeats this con- 
•ibhwlmda for ivory, suggesting that elusion in his WurzeUWorterbiicli der 
this, combined by early traders with Indo-Germanische Sprachen, imblished 
the Arabic article, formed al-ihlia- in 1871, t nor can I ascertain that there 
dartfd, and so originated €X€<pavTos. has been anj’’ later advance towards a 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects true etymology. Yet it can hardly be 
that iblmdunta, though the name of a said that either of the alternatives 
plant {Tiaridinm indhum, Lehin.), is carries conviction, 
never actually a name of ivory Both, let it be obseiwod, apart from 
I’ott’s own etymology is akif-h ladi, other difficulties, rest on the assumption 
‘ Indian ox,’ froin a word existing in that the knowledge of €Xi<pas, whether 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew as fine material or as monstrous animal, 
and in Assjufian {alif, alap)d^ ^ This came from India, wLilst nearly all the 
has met with favour; though it is a other or less-favoured suggestions point 
little Jiard to acce|)t any form like to the same assumption. 

Hi mil as earlier than Homer. But knowledge acquired, or at least 

Other suggested origins arc Pictet’s taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
from airCwcUa (lit. ‘ proceeding from reference to the subject, puts us in 
water’), the proper name of the ele- possession of the new and surprising 
phunt of Indra, or Elephant of the fact that, even in times which we are 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- entitled to call historic, the elephant 
logy.f This is felt to be only too existed wild, far to the westward of 
ingenious, but as improbable- It is, India, and not very far from the 
however, suggested, it would seem, in- eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
dependcntly, by Mr. Kittel {Indian ranean. Though the fact was indi- 
Antiqiiary, i. 128), who supposes the cated from the wall-paintings by Wil- 
firstpartof the word to be Dra vidian, kinson some 50 years ago4 and has 
a transformation from dne, ‘ elephant,’ more recently been amply displayed 
Pictet, finding his first siiggostion in historical works which have circu- 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese lated by scores in popular libraries, it 
word aliya, used for elephant, which is singular how little attention or in- 

presumably for sonio special kind of ivory. Per- Seems to haye elicited. § 

Honally, I believe it far more likely that habbim is 

at bottom the same as hohnim (ehony ’i) associated In KuJm*s Zeitschr, jUr VergMclmide Spmeh- 

with, shm in Exekic! xxvii. 15, and that the pas- kimst, iv. 128-131. 

sage once ran ‘ivory and ebony'” (IF. Robertson t Detraold, pp. 950-052. 

3nWi), J See TopograiyUy of Thebes, with a General Viezff 

See Zeitschr. pir die Knnde des Moj'gs, iv. 12, oj Egypt, 1835, p. 153. 
seqg.', Eherh. Schrader in Zeitseh.d.M.Gesellsch. § See e.g. Brugsek’s IJist. of the Pharaohs, 2d 

.xxvii 70Qs€qq. ed. i. 896-400; and Canon RawUuson’s Egyi^t, in 

f ill Joutrn. As,, ser. iv. tom. ii. 235-6. 
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The document which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
in 1873) ^ from the tomb of Ameneiii- 
hib, a captain under the great con- 
queror Thotmes III., who reigned 
B.c. c. 1600. This w^arrior, speaking 
from his tomb of the great deeds of 
his master, and of his own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the neighbour- 
hood of hTi, hunted 120 elephants for 
the vsake of them tusks ; and how he 
himself ( Amenemhib) encountered the 
biggest of them, which had attacked 
the sacred person of the king, and cut 
through its trunk. The elephant 
chased him into the water, where he 
saved himself between two rocks ; and 
the king bestowed on him rich rewards. 

The position of Ni is uncertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh. t It is named in another 
inscription between Arinath and Ake- 
rith, as, all three, cities of Naliarain or 
ISTortliern Mesopotamia, captured by 
Amenhotep II., the son of Thotmes 
III. Might not iVi be Nisibis? We 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran and in the vicinity of the Oha- 
boras. 

If then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Ihdmnn or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Asehi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recoi-ded on the Egyptian 
monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially.J 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. B.c., the stones of 
Assjuia 500 years afterwards have been 
alleged to corroborate. 

The great Inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., who is calculated to have 
reigned about B.c. 1120-1100, as ren- 
dered by Lotz, relates : 

In Z, far Aegiipt.SprAind Aetferth.lS7Z,-pp. 1-0, 
C>3, 04 ; also see tr, liy Dr. Bircli in Records of tlie 
Fast, vol. ii, p. 59 (710 date, move slmino to S. Baj?- 
ster & Sons) ; and again by Ebers, revised in Z.D. 
M.G., isrc, 3 )p. 391 seqq. 

t See Ofinoii Rawlinson’s Eg’jipt, \i, s. 

t For the painting see Wilklusmi’s Ancient 
Egyptiam, emecl 'by Birch, voL i. pi. 11b,' which 
.shows the Ruteniiii bringing a chariot and horses, 
a beat, an elephant, and ivory tusks, as tribute to 
.Thotnies III. For other records see Bnigsch. E.T., 
2nd ed. i. 38X, 384, 404. . . A 



Ten mighty Elephants 
Slew I in' Harran, and on the banks of 
the Haboras. 

Eoiir Elephants I took alive ; 

Their hides, 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 
I brought to my city Assur.'’ 

The same facts are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Assuruazirpal from Kouyunjik, now in 
the Br. Museum, which commemorates 
the deeds of the king’s ancestor Tigiatli 
Pileser.f 

In the case of these Ass^Tiaii in- 
scriptions, however, elephant is by 2 i{> 
means an undis 2 >uted interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exereis<i 
on this inscription in 1857, which 
gave the death-blow to the (loul>ts 
which some sceptics had emitted as 
to the genuine character of the Assy- 
rian interpretations, Sir Henry Eaw^- 
linson, in this passage, rendered the 
animals slain and taken alive as toild 
huffaloes. The ideogram given as teeth 
he had not interpreted. The question 
is argued at length by Lotz in the work 
already quoted, but it is a question 
for cuneiform experts, dealing, as it 
I does, with the interpretation of more 
than one ideogram, and enveloped 
as yet in uncertainties. It is to be 
observed, that in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one 
of the foin* ^esi-translators,J had ren- 
dered the passage almost exactly as 
Lotz has done 23 years later, though 
I cannot see that Lotz makes any 
allusion to this fact. 

Ajiartfrom arguments as to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egjrptian inscrip- 
tion of Amenhoteh, which gives a 
greater plausibility to the rendering 
‘ elephant ’ than could be ascribed to 
it in 1857. And should it eventually 
be upheld, it will be all the more re- 
markable that the sagacity of Dr. 
Hincks should have then ventured on 
that I'endering. 

In various suggestions, including 
PotPs, besides others which wo have 
omitted, the etymology has been based 
on a transfer of the .name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruf)ed. Therc^ 
would be nothing extraordinary in 


J)le, Imscliriftcn Tiglathpikscr's I., .... mil 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar von Dr, Wilhelm Xiotz., 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 53. 
t Ib. p. 19T. 

J See J, B, A$. Soc., vol. xviii. 
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vSiieli a transfer of meaning. TKs refe- 
rence to tlie bos Luca * is trite ; the 
Ihbetan word for ox (glan) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’ ; we liaye seen 
how the name ' Great Boar ’ is alleged 
to he giyen to the elephant among 
the Kabylcs; we haye lioard of an 
elephant in a menagerie being des- 
cribed by a Scotch rustic as ‘ a 
mucklc sow ; ’ Pausanias, according 
to Bochart, calls rhinoceroses ‘ Ao- 
thiopic bulls.’ And lot me finally illus- 
trate the matter by a circumstance re- 
lated to me by a brother ofiicer who 
accomi^auied &r Neville Chamberlain 
on an expedition among the turbulent 
Pathan tribes c. 1860. The women of 
the villages gathered to gaze on the 
ele]phants that accompanied the force, 
a stranger sight to them than it would 
have been to the women of the most | 
secluded village in Scotland, ^ Do you ! 
see these ? ’ said a soldier of the Pron- i 
tier Horse; ‘ Do you know what they | 
are? These are the Queen of England’s 
buifaloes that give 5 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day ! ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to B. c. 1 100, or even (taking 
the less questionable evidence) down 
only to B.C. 1600, it is highly impro- 
]>abi 0 that the Greeks would have had 
to seek a name for the animal, or its 
tusk, from Indian trade. And if the 
Greeks had a vernacular name for the 
elephant, there is also a probability, if 
not a presumption, that some tradition 
oi this name would be found, ^nuiatis 
mutandis, among other Aryan nations 
of Eui'ope. 

Now may it not be that iXecj^as- 
(jyapTos in Greek, and 'ulbandus in 
Moeso-Gothic, represent this vernacular 
name? The latter form is exactly that 
modification of the former which 
Grimm’s law demands. Nor is the word 
confined to Gothic. It is found in Oldll. 
German (o(pentti) ; in Anglo-Saxon 
{ol/end, olumd, Ac.) ; in Old Swedish 
{ucliHvnd, alwandgr, ulfwahl) ; in Ice- 


'• Inde hnvesi Lucan turrito corpore 

Anguimaiitvs, l>elli ilotnierinit voluera i^o'nei 
SulVyrre, et luagiias 3lartis turbare catervas.” 

Jjicrriivs, V. lliOl-'A 

Herti is the origin of Tennyson's ‘ serpent-hands ’ 
quoted under Hatty. The title has Luca is ex- 
jdained by St. Isidore : 

“Hos&om Lwauios vocabant antiqni Komani: 
/;or<’,s quia nullum animal grandius videbant: Ln- 
rauos quia in Liicania illo.s primus I’yrrhus in 
]ira‘lio objecit Romanis."— /s/d. lib. xii. 

Orighmni. ca}>. 2. 


landic (ulfaldi). All these northern, 
words, it is true, are used in the sense 
of camel, not of elephant. But instances 
already given may illustrate that there 
is nothing surprising in this transfer, 
all the less where the animal originally 
indicated had been long lost sight of. 
Further, Jiilg, who has published a 
paj)er on the Gothic word,'^ points out 
its resemblance to the Slav forms lueF 
hond,%velhlond, ovwielblad, also meaning 
‘camel’ (compare also EussianrerZt/b^d). 
This, in the last form {loidbkid), may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘ Great beast.’ Ilcrr Jiilg ends his 
XDaper with a hint that in this meaning 
may perhaps be found a solution of the 
origin of elephant (an idea at which 
Pictet also transiently pointed in a 
paper referred to above), and half i)ro- 
mises to follow up this hint; but in 
thirty years he has not done so, so far 
as I can discover. Nevertheless it is one 
which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this sug- 
gestion that we find also in some of the 
Northern languages a second series of 
names designating the elephant— -not, 
as we supj)ose ulbandus and its kin to 
be, common vocables descending from 
a remote age in parallel development — 
but adoptions from Latin at a much 
more recent period. Thus, we have in 
Old and Middle German Elefant and 
Ilelfant, with elfenbein and helfenhein 
for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon, ylpend, 
elpend,'^ith shortened forms yip and elp^ 
and ylpenban for ivory: whilst the Scan- 
dinavian tongues adopt and retain 

Elk. Correct by substituting “ sam- 
bar of Upper and Western India.” 
The bamsinghd is a different deer. 
See Sambre, and Barasinha. 

Elu, This, the name by which is 
, known an ancient form of the Singha- 
lese language from which the modern 
vernacular of Ceylon is immediately 
derived, ‘‘and to which” the latter 
“ bears something of the same sort of 
relation that the English of to-day 
bears to Anglo-Saxon. Fundament- 
ally Elu and Singhalese are identical, 
and the difference of form which they 
present is duo partly to the large 
number of new grammatical forms 
evolved by the modern language, and 


« In iy. 207-210. 
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partly to an immense influx into it ot 
Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 'wtn- 
ont alteration, at a comparatively 
recent period” {Mr. R. 0. Childers, m 
J. E. As. Soc., N. S., vii. 36). 

“The name Elu is no other than 
Sinhala much oomipted, standing for 
an older form, or Uelu, "which 

occurs in some ancient works, and this 
again for a still older, which 

briiig'S IIS IdjicIi to tlio l?£ili Eithcild' 
(Ibid.). Tbe loss of tlie initial sibilant 
lias other examples in Singhalese (sec 
also under Ceylon)* 

Eurasian. Add: see quotation in 
SUPPT. under Ehudd. 

Europe. Add : 

1781. “Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting: the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business. 
— Indict/ Q-cxzcttey May 2(>. 

1782. “To he Sold, a magnificent 
PJurope Chariot, finished in the most elegant 
manner, and iieculiarly adapted to this 
Country.” — Id. May 11. 


F. 


Fakeer. Add : 

1G04. MnUy Bofercs sent certaine 
Pokers, held of great estimation amongst 
the Moores, to his Brother Mukii Bidan,to 
treate conditions of Peace. of Hist, 

of JBarharie, in PurcJias, ii. 857 . 

17()3, “ Received a letter from Dacca 

<lated 29th Novr., desiring our orders with 
regard to the Eakirs who were ^taken 
jirisoners at the retaking of Dacca.” — Ft. 
William Cons., Dec. 5, in Xom/, :i42. 

On these latter Fakirs, see under Sun- 
yasee in Gloss. 

Fauam. Add : 

The weights of a large uimiher of 
•iiucient faiiams given by Mr. Thomas 
in a note to his Faihan Kwgs of Fchli 
show that the average weight was 
6 grs. of gold. 

1678. “ 2. Whosoever shall profane the 

name of (R)d by swearing or cursing, he 
.shall pay 4 fanams to the use of the poore 
for eveiy oath or curse. ’’—Orders agreed 
» on by the Governor and Council of Ft. St. 

<t6o., Oct. 28. In Notes and Extracts, hfo. I. 

' I). 85. _ , : 

FauquivS. fmiykwei, ‘foreign 

. demon sometimes ■witb the affix 

or,«' .tji©. pojulaj Chinese 

; " iaanae ^ ; | ; i, , ^ 


Farash. Add : 

One of the highest hereditary officers* 
at Sindhia’s Court is called the Farash- 
hhdna’-ivdld. 

1764. (Allowances to the, Re.sident at 
Murshidabad.) 

“Public servants as follows:—! Vo kerf. 

2 3Ioonshecs, 4 Chohdars, 2 Jemadars, ‘31 
Peom, 10 Alussahdices, 12 Bearers. 2 ( %urnt 
Bearers, and such a number of Frosts and 
Lascars as he may have occasion f<ir 
moving his tents.”— In Lono, 40t5. 

Fedea. Add : 

Prof. Eohertsoii Smith suggests that 
this may he the Arabic denomination 
of a small coin used in Egypt, faddi 
[i.e. ‘ silverling’). It may be an objec- 
tion that the letter zunld iised^ in that 
word is generally pronounced in India, 
as a z. 

The./hfWa is the Tiirkish pFtra, ,h “f 
a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
But, according to Lane, the name, 
was originally given to half-dirlnnns, 
coined early in the fifteenth centuiw, 
and these would bo w^orth about ohL 
The fedea of 1554 would be about 4|d. 
This rather indicates the identity of 
the names. 

Ferozeshuhur, Feroslmhx, PherE- 
shahr, n. p. 

The last of these appears to be tho 
correct representation of this name of 
the scene of the hard-fought battle 
21st-22nd December, 1845. For, ac- 
cording to Oapt. R. C. Temple, thy. 
Editor of Panjah Notes and Queries, ii. 
116 (1885), the village wp muned 
after Bhul Plieru, a Sikh saint of the 
beginning of this century, who Bos 
buried at Mian-ke-Tahsil in Lah(u<7 
District. 

Firefly. Add : 

1675. “We . . . left our Burnt Woor! 
on the Right-hand, but entred anothe.r 
made us better Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as if 
un touch’d by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies bebeki thtv 
Sight with Horror and Amazement . , . . 
where we found an Host of Elies, the Sitib- 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder . . . 

Thi.s gave my Thoughts the Contemplation 
qf that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that con- 
sumes everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it.” — Fryer, 141-142. 

1682. “ Firfeflies [de vuurvUegen) are so 

called by us because at eventide, whenever 
they fly they burn so like fire, that from iw 
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distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact tliey give light enough to write by 
. . , They 'gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the dowers of the trees. There 
are various lands.” — Fieuhojf, ii. 291. 

Firingliee., .Add: 

143(>. “ At which time, talking of CJutaio, 
he tohie me howe the chief of that Princes 
corte kncvv^e well enough what the Pranchi 

were Thou knowest, said he, how 

neere wee bee unto Capha, and that we 
joractise thither continually .... adding 
this further, We Cataini liave twoo eyes, 
and yo^ Francht one, w’hereas yo^^' (torneng 
him 'towards the Tartares that w'ere 
him) haue neuer a one. . . . . ” — Barbciro, 
.Hak. Soc., 58. 

c. 1440. ‘‘Hi 2 ] 03 Francos appellant, j 
aiuntqiie cum ceteras gentes coecas vocent, 
.se duobus oculis, nos imico esse, superiores 
existimantes se esse prudentia.” — Conti, in 
Fogtjms de Var, Fortunae, iv. 

1712. Johan Whelo, tSerdaarYvengmsjx, 
or Captain of the Europeans in the Em- 
])eror’s service. ..... ” — Valentijn, iv. 
(Suratte), 295. 

Fly. Add: 

1819. 

“ The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch kl the marquee, and went to dine. 

The bearers and the servants lie 

Under the shelter of the fly.” | 

The Grand Master, or Adventures 
of Qu i Hi, p. 152. 

1885. “ After I had changed my riding- 

habit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the tent-fly . . 

Boots and ^Saddles, by Mrs. Custei*, p. 42 
(American work). 

Elyillg-Fox. Add (with reference' 
to the fact stated by Sir George 
Ahile) : 

‘ ‘ I have been positively assured by ■ 
natives tbat on the Odeypore lake in 
Eajpntana the crocodiles rise to catcli 
those bats, as they follow in line, 
to'iiching the water. IJ'ancy fly-fishing 
for crocodile with such a fly I ” — 
(Camninuicaiiun from 3I»-Gen. J2, IL 
Keatlwjed) 

Erazala, Erail Add : 

1793. “ Coffee per Frail . . . Its. 17.” — 
Bornbaif Courier, July 20tli. 

Eutwa, s. Ar, fatwd. The deci- 
sion of a council of men learned in 
Mahoiiimedan law, on any 2;>oint of 
Moslem law or morals. Ihit techni- 
cally and specificalljq the deliverance 
of a Mahoimnedaii law-officer on a 
case put before laim. Such a deliver- 
ance was, as a rule, given officially and 


in writing, by such an officer, who was 
attached to the Courts of British India 
u|) to a little later than the middle of 
this century, and it was more or less 
a basis of the judge’s decision. Sec, 
more particularly, s.vv. Adawlilt, 
Cazee and Law-oficer, in Sijppt. 

179G. “ In all instances whei-ein the 

fatwah of the law-officers of the JJimmnt- 
Adaulat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to that Court to be just 
and equitable . . — Eegn, VI. of 179i5, § ii, 

1836. “ A 2 id it is hereby enacted that no 

Court shall, on a Trial of any ]jerson. 
accused of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Law 
officer . . XZX. of 1836, regarding 

Thuggee, iii. 


Galgal, s. Shakes2:)eare gives H. 

gal gal... a mixture of lime and linseed 
oil, forming a kind of mortar im];>e- 
netrable to water.” 

1621. “ Also the justis, Taccamon Done, 

sent us word to geve ouer making galle- 
galle in our bowse we hired of China Capt., 
because the white lyme did trowble the 
player or singing man, next neighbour . . 

— ii. 190. 

Galle, Point de. Add: 

1585. “Dopo haver nauigato tregiorni 
senza veder terra, al primo di Maggio 
fiimmo in vista di Punta di Gallo, laqualeh 
assai i^ericolosa da costeggiare. ”■ — Cr. Balhi^ 

f.l9. ■ ' . . . ■ 

Ganda. Add : 

The following is from a storj’' of 
Correa about a battle between “ Bober 
Mimx” (?.<?., Sultan Baber) and a cer- 
tain IHng ‘tCaeandar” (Sikandar?), 
in which I have been unable to trace 
even what events it misrepresents. 

; But it kee|)s Eernan Mendez Pinto in 
j countenance, as regards the latter’s 
j statement about the advance of the 
I King of the Tartars against Peking 
with four score thousand rhinoceroses I 

“The King Cacandar divided his army 
into five battles well arrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archers and 
musketeers. And in front of the eleijhants 
80 rhinoceroses {ga|xdas}, like that which 
went to Portugal, and which they call 
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HcM(?); these on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought very 
stoutly . , . . and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a great discharge, wounding 
many of the elephants and the gandas, 
which as they felt the arro'ws, turned and 
fled, breaking up the battles . . J^'—Oorrea, 
111.573-574. 

GrardeB-liouse. 'Add; 

1747. “In case of an Attack at the 
G-arden House, if by a superior Force they 
should be oblig’d to retire, according to 
orders and send a Horseman before them 
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of Godomem, wdio spend their wIioL* life 
in crying day ami night on th'*si* iivnin- 
tains,* Godomem, Godomem, and n it 

froinit until they fall down .-^tark dc:ul iotlu: 
ground.” — F, M. FinVj dn p. 222). 

Gavialt s. This is a namo adopt i*il 
by zoologists? for onr.* ot tlie^ alligators 
of the Ganges and other Indian rivers. 
Gavialis (janffdivu^^ etc. it is tht^ 
less dangerous of the Gang-otic sau- 
riaiis, with long slender snbeylindrieal 
jaws expanding into a protuber- 
ance at the muzzle. The name must 


to advise of the Approach . . .^^-^Feport of have originated in soiin^ error, pro- 
Council of TF«?’ at Fort SL David" s, in India bably a clerical one, for the true word 


Office MS, Records. -g gliarlyCily and gai’ial is nothing. 

Gauriau, adj. This is a convenient The term' (ganuull) is used by Baber 
name which has been adopted of (p. 410), where the tanslatoris note 
late years as a gonoric name for the says: “The geriali is the round- 
existing Aryan languages of India, mouthed crocodile, ” wouls which seem 
'i.e., those which are radically sprung to indicate the mwjar {Crvi-Klllus hiyor- 
from, or connate to, the Sanskrit. The catiis) not the (jhtriyftL 
name (according to Mr. E. L. Bran- c. 1800. “ lu the Brohmoputro as well 
dreth) was given by Professor Hoerrile ; as the Gauges there are two kinds ai crocr*- 
Imt it is in fact an adoption and adap- which at Gayali>ara .m- both cal led 

a t™ lyth. tolif h'SwMyS 

of JSi ortliern India. I hey divide the iPg otlier is called Bongchaf' --'Jlttck- 
colloquial languages of (civilized) India anan's Munffpoor, in Fa^km Indian iii. 
into the 5 Guar as and 5 Dnmras. The 581- -2. 

of the Pundits appear to be (1) „ , _ i. tt- 'i 

Bengalee (Bangall) which is the proper Gazat, s. This is domestic Hmd. 
language of Gau^, or Nortliem Ben- ^r ' dessert, {l^anjab M and Q., n. 
gal from which the name is taken (see 
Gour, c. in Gloss.), (2) Oriya, the Gentoo. Add ; 
language of Orissa, (3) Hindi, (4) Pan- Under a* 

jabi, (3) Sindhl; tbeir Mra Un- 20th 

guagesare(p lelmga^, _(2)^rna.taka janun.ry, the Black Town of .Madras is 
(Oaiiarese), (3) Marathi, (4) Gurjara called “the Geutue Town.”— Ato and 
(Gujarati), (5) Bifivira (Tamil). But Extracts, No. II., p. 3. 
of these last (3) and (4) are really to Under b (Id. Xo. 1. p. 32) : 
be classed With the Gaurian group, so t> i r * 1 . , 

thatthelatteristobeconsideredMem- progress in t!.e 

bracing / principal languages. Ivash- Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing.” 
mill, Singhalese, and the languages or . 

dialects of Assam, of Nepaul, and Ghauts, Add: 
some others, have been also added to The following passage indicates that 
the list of this class. the great Sir Walter, with his usual 

The extraordinary analogies between sagacity, saw the true sense of the 
the changes in grammar and phono- word in its geographical use, tliough 
logy from Sanskrit in passing into misled by books to attribute to the 
these Gaurian languages, and the (so-called) ‘ Eastern Ghauts ’ the cha- 


changes of Latin in passing into the racter that belongs to thoWestorn only. 
Eomance languages, analogies ex- 1827. . they approached the 

tending into minute details, have been Ghauts, those treniendoiis mountain passes 
treated by several scholars ; and a which descend from the table-land of IMy- 
^ very interesting view of the subject sore, and through which the mUhty 
; ics f/ivAu ‘hxr Mr in moU vi centre of the Indian Peiun- 

P ^ c sula find their way to the ocemF-T/ic 

ana xii. 01 the «/« Ji. hoc., H. S. Suraeon’s Daimhtev. cli. xiii. 


: Gautama. 

' -\Mry “T w 



sula find their way to the ocean .” — The 
Surgeon’s Daughter, cli. xiii. 

Ghurry. Add ; 

jisect The water-instrument is sometimes 
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called pun-gliurry { •panghap qu&si 
panuglmrl) : also tlie' Sun-dial, dllOOp- 
glllirry (d-hup = ‘ SixnsMne ’) ; tiae 
,]ioui-glass, , (ret-glmrry {reti == 
■^saud;’). . 

Siageli Md: 

It, is, ihe^ar^aapop oi Dioscorides (ii. 
121), and of Tiieoplirastus (iTist Plant. 

L li). 

Gingerly. Add : 

, We find in Fort St. Geo. Gonsns. 
1680-81, in App, to J^otes and Queries, 
mill. p. 47. 

‘‘ The form of the pass given to ships and 
vessels, and .Register of Rasses given (18 in 
all), bound to Jafnapatam, Manilla, Mocha, 
Gingerlee, Tenasserim, &c.” 

Also, 

1753. ** Some authors give the Coast be- 
tween the points of Devi and Gaudewari, 
the name of the Coast of Gergelin. ^ The 
Portuguese give the name of Gergelim to 
the plant which the Indians call Ellu, from 
which Ithey extract a kind of oil.” — 
B^AnviUe, 134. 

The ikirte 3Imnne depuis Siirattejiisqu’au 
Detroit de. ^lalaca, par le R. Phre P. F. 
Tachard, 1701, shows the coast tract be- 
tween Ymegapatiim and lagrenate as Ger- 
gelia. 

But these quotations throw no light on 
the gold coin of, .Milbiirn. 

GiEgliam. Add : 

1648. ‘‘The principal names (of the 
stuffs) are these; Gamiguias, Baftas, Okelas,* 
As>^xi)iuinis iasManU ? sky-blues), Mfuda- 
foene, Be^'onis (Beiramees) Tricandias, 
Chittci (Chintzes), Lungmis (Langotis?), 
ToffockiUm,'\ Dvtias (dhotees).” — Van 
Tw’ist, 63. I 

Gingi, B. p. Properly ClmijL A I 
once celebrated liili-fortress in B. ' 
.ill-cot, 50 m. N.E. of Giiddalore, 35 : 
in. N. W. from Pondicbeny, and at one 
time the seat of a Mahratta princi- 
])ality. It pia^'-od an important part in 
Iko wars of the first three-quarters of 
the last ceiituly, and was held by the 
French from 1750 to 1761. The place 
is now entirely deserted. 

c. 1616. And then they were to publish 
a ]»rocliiination in Kegapitani, that no one 
was to trade at l^'eveiiapatam, at Porto 
Novo, or at any tether port of the naik of 
(liaja, or of the Iviiig of Massulapatam, 1^- 
causQ these were declared enemies of the 
Ftate, and all possible war should be mad© 

* See Chdhes initler Piece-goods, and Shekth, a 
cottfsn cloth from the Deccan. — Ain, p. 95. 

t Tafsila, ft gold stittf from Mecca; see iiEuer 
Adftti, ami note under Jdleja. 


on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders. . . . Rocarro, p. 619. 

1675. “App»rove the treaty with the 
Cawn of Chengie.”— Aeif^er from Court to 
Fort SL Geo. In Notes and Extracts, No. I., 
p. 5. 

1680. ^‘Advice received , . . that San- 
togee, a younger brother of Sevagee’s, had 
seized upon Rougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of Chengy Country, and put nim in irons.” 

—Id., No. III., p. 44. 

1752. ** It consists of two towns, called 
the Great and Little Gingee. . . . They are 
both surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two 
towns, and five mountains of ragged rock, 
on the summits of which are built 6 strong 
forts. . . , The place is inaccessible, excei>fc 
from the east and south-east. . . , The 
place was well supplied with all manner of 
stores, and garrisoned by 150 Europeans, 
and sepoys and black people in great 

numbers ” — Cambridge, Account of 

the TTar, &c., 32-33. 

Girja. Add: 

1885. “It is related that a certain 
MauM, celebrated for the power of his 
curses, was called upon by his fellow reli- 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the English in close proximity to a 3fasjid. 

Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the difficulty by cursing 
the building thus : — 

‘ Gir ja ghar ! Gir ja ghar ! Gir ia I * 

(i.e.) ‘Fall down, house i Fail down, 
house ! Fall do™ 1 ^ or simply 

‘ Church-house 1 Church-house 1 Church I” 

— W, J. D'Gruyth&r, in Fanjab Notes and 
Queries, ii. 125. 

The word is also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago, e,g. : 

1885. “The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots. , . 

One of its chief edifices is theGredja,.whose 
grandeur quite overwhelmed us ; for it is 
far more elaborately decorated than many a 
rural parish church at home.” — B, 0, 

Fm'bes, A Naturalist's Wanderings, p. 294, 

Goa-Stoue* Add : 

1690. “The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly . . . and much excels the de- 
servedly famed Gaspar Antoni, or Goa 
Stone. — Ovington, 262. 

1768-71. “Their medicines are mostly 
such as are produced in the country. 

Amongst others, they make use of a kind of 

little artificial stone, that is manufactured | 

at Goa, and possesses a strong aromatic 

scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 

little water mixed with sugar, ^ to their 

patients.”---Rterorinws, E. T., i. 454. 

Gobang, s. Tho game introduced 
s'ome years ago from Japan. The 
name is a corr. of Chinese 
< checker-board.’ 

3 F 
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Gadayery. Add after the quota- 
tion from Eennell : 

As to tMs error see also a quotation 
from D^imville in Suppt., under Ked- 

^ It is^ probable from ■^bat that geo- 
erapber says in bis Bdatrcissemeus, 
p. 133, that be bad no real idea of 
Godavery. That name occurs m bis 
book only as pointe de Gail- 
dewari,’’ This point, be says, is 
about E.lSbE. of tbe ‘ river of Narsa- 
pur,’ at a distance of about 
leagues ; it is a low land, intersected 
by ^several river-arms, forming tbe 
moutbs of that wbicb tbe maps, ^es- 
teemed to be most correct, caU Ben- 
senm ; and tbe river of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms, according to 
a MS. map in iny possession.” 

Narsapuram is tbe name of a taluk 
on tbe westernmost delta branch, or 
Yasisbta Godavari. Wemeron appears 
on a map in Baldaeus (1672), as the 
name of one of the two moutbs ot the 
eastern or Gautami Godavari, entering 
tbe sea near Ooringa. It is perhaps 
tbe same name as Injaram on that 
branch, where there was an English 
factory for many years. 

Goglet. Add: 

1766. “I perfectly remember having 
said that it would not be amiss for General 
Carnac to have a man with a Groglet of 
water ready to pour on his head, whenever 
he should begin to grow warm in debate.” — 
Lord Olive, Consn. Fort William, Jan. 29. 
In Long, 406. 


Gomasta. Add : 

1747. As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they can be advised from the Goa 
Masters (!) in that Province .” — Fort St. 
David Consn., May 11. MS. Records in 
India Office. 


GoolaiL AM : 

1560. Bnsbeck spoaks of being much 
annoyed with the nuibltiide and impudence 
of kites at Constantinople: ‘‘ego interim 
cum manuali halista post etfliimnam .sto, 
modo hujus, modo illius candaf vel alaruna, 
ut casus tulerit, pirmas tcstacei.s gldjis 
verberans, donee mortifero ictu ^ unam ant, 
alteram percussam deciitio. . . . 

Epist. in., p. 163. 

Goout. Add : 

1838. “Give your gtntb his head anil 
he will carry you safely . . . any horne 
would ha%^e struggled, and been killed ; 
these gunths appear to understand that 
they must be quiet, and their master will 
help them.”— TFa/idfrhif/s of a Pi!g7Lu, 
il 226. 

Goorka, Goorkally, n. p. II. 6h7r- 
kha, Gurkliali. The name of the race 
now dominant in Nepal, and taking 
their name from a town so-called 53 
miles W. of Kbatmandu. They are 
probably tbe best soldiers of modern 
India, and several regiments of tbe 
Anglo-Indian army are recruited from 
tbe tribe. 

1767. “ I believe, Sir, you have before 

been acquainted with the .situation of 
Nipal. which has long been besieged by tbe 
Goor cully Rajah.”— J&c to from Chief at 
Faina, in Long, 526. 

Gorawallab. Add: 

1680. Gurrials, apparently for ghora* 
wdlds,* are allowed with the horses kept 
with the Hoogly Factory.— See Fori SL 
Geo. Consuls., on Tour, Dec. 12, in Hotes and 
Extracts, No. II., p. 63. 

Gordower. Add : 

Qhor daur, a horse-race, hence ‘ a 
race-meeting/ is sometimes used by 
natives to express any kind of open-air 
assemblage of Europeans for amuse- 
ment. 


Gong. Add : 

1726. “ These gongs (gongen) are beaten 
very gently at the time when the Prince is 
going to make his aj^pearance.” — Valentijn, 
I'iv. ,58. . 

Goodry, Add : 

1653. ‘'Goudrinest vn terme Indou et 
Portugais, (pii signifie des couuertures 
picqu(5es de cotton.” — De la BouUaye-le- 
ed. 1657,^^^^^ 

Goojnr. Add: 

. ' 1519, “In the bill-country between 
Nilab and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the 
hill-country, of Kashmir, are the Jats, 
Gujers, and many other men of similar 
'tribes. . — Memoirs of Baber, 259» 


Gosbeck. Add 

In Fryer, p. 407, we have tbe fol- 
lowing : 

“Brass money with characters, 

Are a Goss, ten whereof compose a Shahee, 
A Gosbeege, five of which go to a Shahee . 

Thus we have a Goss and a Gosbegi, 
corresponding to Herbert’s double and 
single Cozbeg. 

And now I see that Mr. Wollaston, 
in bis English- Persian Diet. App*, p. 
436, among Moneys now current in 
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Persia/’ gives “ o dinar — 1 .ghaz ; 
also a nominal money.” The ghaz, 
then, is the name of the coin (though 
a coin no longer) ; and ghaz-hegi was 
that worth 10 fHaars. 

,, , Marsdeii mentions m , copper coin,, 
called Xaz'b8gi=50 (nominal) dinars, 
or .about 3|d. {Rmmism. Orient, ^ 456). 
But the value in dinars seems to be an 
error. 

O-OUngj ' s. Burm. gaimg; a village 
headman. 

Grab. Add, after quotation from 
Ibn Batuta : 

1505. In the Vocabulary of Pedro de 
Alcala, ffiikra is interpreted in Arabic as 
gorab. . . 

Griffin, Griffish, Add : 

1853. 

‘“Like drill?’ 

‘“I don’t dislike it much now ; the 
goose-step was not lively.* 

‘ Ah, they don’t give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by Jove, sir, when I was 
a griff * — and thereupon . . 

L 62. 

The quotation in the Glossarj^ (p. 
303, col. h) from Bontius gives the 
Dutchman’s phrase corresponding 
to Griffin, viz., Orang-baharu, f.e., 
(Malay) ‘ new man ’ ; whilst Orang- 
lanm^ * man of long since,’ is applied to 
old colonials. In connexion wnth these 
terms w'e extract the following : 

c. 1700. “ Si je n’avois pas eteun oarlamj 
et si un long sdjour dans ITnde ne in’avoit 
pas accoutiime h cette esphce de fiean, 
j’aurois certainement souffert Timpossible 
durant cette nuit.” — Smfmr, ii. 26-27. 

On this his editor notes : 

“ Oorlani est un mot jMalais corrumpu ; 
il faut dire Orauchlama, ce qui signifie une 
personne qui a d^5ja dte long-temps dans un 
endroit, on clans un pays, et c’est I'iar ce i 
nom cpi’on designe les ‘Eiiro])cens qui ont ' 
habite dcpuis un c^irtain temps dans I’lnde. 
Ceux qui ne font qu’y arriver, sont appeles i 
Boar ; denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . . . un homme nou- 
veilement arrive.'’ 

Grixffi Add : 

1750. . .all which could be called 

Curtins, ami some of the Bastions at 
MadraM^ had Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 

f ruff Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
etre from Bengali — Letter to a Propr, of 

Griuith. Add : , 

1770. As the young man (Nanak) was i 
early introduced to the knowledge of the ' 


most’ esteemed writings of the MussiTlmen 
. . .he made it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims as made the deepest impression on 
his heart. This was in the idiom of Pend- 
; jab, his maternal language. Little by little 
he strung together these loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in verses. . . His collection became 
numerous ; it took the form of a book 
which was entitled Grenth .” — Seir Mutm^ 
qherin^ i, 89. 

Gruntbum. Add : 

1753. “ Les Indiens du pays se donnent 
le nom de Tamules, et on sait que la langiie 
vulgaire diff^rente du Sanskret, et du 
Grendam, qui sont les langues sacr^es, 
porte le m^me nom,” — DAnmlle, 117. 

Guana. Add: 

The following quotation shows the 
persistence of the story of this creature 
in the passage from Eryer, s.v. 

1885. “One of my moonshis, Jos^ Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 

|:ravely informed me that iii the old days 
Iguanas were used in gaming access to 
besieged places ; for, said he, a large iguana, 
sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 men laid 
hold of its tail he could drag them up a wall 
or tree ! ” — Gordon Porhes, Wild Life in 
Canara^ 56. 

Guava, M.-Gen. Keatinge notes : 

“ Jam is the name, as far as I know, 
all over Guzerat, and the Central 
Provinces also.” 

Gudge. Add : 

1754. “Some of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some pieces of cloth ; but ... I rather 
chose to make several of them presents of 
2$ gaz of cloth, which is the measure they 
usually take for a coat.” — ffamoap, i. 125. 

1768-71. “A gessor goss is 2 coUdos, 
being at Chinsurah 2 feet and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure.” — Stavorims, E. T., 
i. 463. 

Guinea-clotlis. Add : 

These are presumably the Megros- 
tiielier of Baldaeus (1672), p. 154. 

Guinea-fowl. Add : 

The Guinea-fowl is the MeUagris of 
Aristotle and others, and the Afra 
mis of Horace. I 

Guinea- worm. Add : 

The article omits to mention the | 

prevalence of this pest in some parts I 

of Western India. “ I have known 
villages,” writes M.-Gen. Keatinge, 

“ where half the people were maimed 

3 r 2 
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■bv it after tbe Eains. Mattmga, &e 
Head Quarters of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, -was abandoned, in peat measure, 
on account of this pest.” 

1712. “ Haec vita est Ormusiensium, 

imb civium totius littoris Persici, ut per- 
petnas in corpore calamitates ferant excoeli 
mtemperie: modo sndore difflunnt j modo 

vexantnr fnrunculis ; nunc cibi sunt, mox 
aquae inopes ; saepb ventis ^^^entibus, sem- 
per sole torrente, squalent, et quis omnia 
recenseat? Unum ex aerumnis gravioribus 
induce : nimirum Lmnbricorum smguiare 
ijeiius, quod non in intestinis, sed m muscu- 
iis per corporis ambitum natales invenit. 
Latini medioi vermem ilium 

ToSSpwcovn'ov, s. Dmciinouft. . . 

nigritae lingua sua . . . vermes illosvocant 
Icktm, ut produnt reduces ex aunfero lUo 
AfrioLe liLre "-Kaempfer, Amoen. 

Exot.. 524-“5. . j 

Kaempfer speculates as to why the old 
physicians called it dracunculus ; but the 
name was evidently taken from_ the 
SpMimov of Agatharchides, quoted in the 
Gloss A-EY, s,v. 

1774. See an account of this pest under 
the name of ver 

Medinensis),” in mehuhr, Desc. de I Arable^ 

117. 

The name given by Niebuhr is, m we 
learn from Kaempfer’s reinarks, aralf m- 
dlnlf the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

(Jum-gum. Add: 

1768-71. “They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom-goms, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various 
sizes and tones, upon which a man stnkes 
with an iron or wooden stick . . . not un- 
like a set of bells.”" — StcivoTinus, ii. 
i. 215. See also p. 65. 

Guuiiy. Add : 

1885. “The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all sorts of arms. We counted oO 
birds in the gunny-sack that three of the 
soldiers brought in.” — Boots arid ^addlcSf by 
Mrs. Custer, p. 37. (American work.) 

• Gunta, s. H. ghanfa, a bell or 
gong. This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour, in 
modern Hindustani. 

Gnreeb nuwauz. Add : 

. The passage quoted from Yalentijn 
has been derived by the latter from 
Yan Twist (1618), p. 55, 

1867. “ ‘ Protector of the poor !’ he cried, 
prostrating himself at my feet, ‘ help thy 
most unworthy and wretched slave I An 
: iinblest and evil-minded alligator has tins 
' ^ day devoured my little daughter. She 
, 1 went, down to the river to fill her earthen 
is /- \ i' jar with .’Water,, and t^e dr^ged 

? ,1 ,her rdown>' 'and'has devofl|i«^Jher,\ Alasj 

( shh'hhd m ben goid_ ^ 


misfortune !’”-£i.-Cfoh Zewin, A Fly on 

the Wheel, p. 99- 


Gutta Percha. Add; 

1868 “The late Mr. d’ Almeida waa the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
the substance now so well known as g^tta- 
percha. At that time the J.wiiandra 
was an abundant tree m the forests of 
Singapore, and was tir-st known to the 
Malays, who made use of the juice ujioh 
they obtained by cutting doyn the trees 
. Mr. d’ Almeida . . . acting under the 
kdvice of a friend, forwarded some of Jio 
substance to the Society of Arts. There it 
met with no immediate attention, and was 
put away uncared for. A year or two 
ifterwards Dr. Montgomery sent specimens 
to England, and bringing it under the 
notice of competent persons, its value ivas 
at once acknowledged ... ihe sudden and 
great demand for it .soon resulted in the 
disappearance of all the gutta-percha trees 
on Singapore Island.” — Culltui/ivood^ Bum- 
hies of a JSraturedht, pp. 268-2GU. 

Gwalior, u. p. Hind. aivCdxar. A 
very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictu- 
resquely out of a plain (or shallow 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 idles 8. of Agra, in lat. 26y3'. 

Gwalior may be traced back, in Qon. 

Gunningbam’s opinion, to the 3rd cen- 
tury of our era. It was the seat of 
several ancient Hindu dynasties, and 
from the time of the early Mahomme- 
dan sovereigns of Delhi down to the 
reign of Aurangzib it was used as a 
state-prison. During last centiip’- 
it fell into the possession of the Mah- 
ratta family of Sindhia, whose resi- 
dence was established to the soutli of 
the fortress, in what was originally a 
camp, hut has long been a city, knovm 
by the original title of Lashhir 
The older city lies below the northern 
foot of the rock. Gwalior has been 
three times taken by British arms; 
(1) escaladed by a force under the 
command of Major Popham in 1780, 
a very daring feat; * (2) by a regular 
attack under Gen. ‘White in 1805 ; (3) 
most gallantly in June, 1858, by a 
party of the 25th Bombay N. I. under 
Lieutenants Eose and Waller, in 

* The two companies which escaladed were led 
■by Captain Bruce, a brother of the x^byssnuaa 
traveller. “ It is said that the spot was pointed 
out to Popham by a cowlierd, and that the wntuu 
of the attixeking party were supplied with gmsa 
shoes to prevent them from slipping on the ledges 
of rock. There is a story also that the e<;)st or 
these grass-shoes was deducted from Pophanis 
pay, when he wan about to leave India as a major- 
geiierai, nearly a quarter of a <;entury afterwards. 
~ Cunningliiamf Arch, Surv. il. 340. 
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whieh tlie former ofScer fell. After 
tlie two first captures the fortress was 
restored to tlie Sindliia fa^lil5^ From 
1858 it was retained in our liaiids, but 
it has now (December, 1885) been for- 
mal Ij’ restored to the AEaharaj a SindMa. 

The iiaino of the fortress, according 
to Gen. Ciinningliam Eurmi/, 

ii. 335), is derived from, a small Hindtl 
shrine within it dediciuted to the her- 
mit GiViVi or GivfilUjxt, after whom 
the fortress received the name of 
G-waiGmvm\ contracted to Giv&Uar. 

c. 1020. “From Kanaiij, m travelling 
south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to JaJiQioti, at a dis- 
tance of 30 parasangs, of which the caiiital 
is Kajuraha.^ In that country are the two 
forts of Gwaliar and Ivjfimjar . . — Af- 

in i. 57^ 

1196. The royal army marched “ towards 
Galewar, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necldace of the castles of 
Hind, the summit of which the nimble- 
footed wind from below cannot reach, and 
on the bastions of which the clouds have 
never cast their shade. . — Hasmi Wizcmlj 

in Elliot j ii. 227. 

c, 1340. “ The castle of Galyur, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high hill, and appears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining ; it contains reservoirs 
of water, and some 20 wells walled round 
are attached to it : on the walls are mounted 
mangonels and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by ele- 
phants and horses. Near the castle-gate is 
the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distance one has no doubt 
about its being, a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosques and houses 
alike ; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates .” — Ibyi Batuta, 
ii. 193. 

1526. “ I entered G-ualiar by the Hati- 

pfil gate. . . . They call an elephant Mti, 
and a gate pi1.L On the outside of this 
gate is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . — Bahrr, 383. 

1610. “The 31 to Gwalere, G c., a 
pleasant Citie with a Castle ... On the 
west side of the Castle, which is a steep 


w’-herein the King’s Prisoners are likevfise 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded by 
a very steong Company of Armed Souldiers . ” 
—Terry, ed. 1665, p. 356, 

c. 1665. “For to shut them up in 
(xoiialeor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held imjjregnable, it being situated u})on 
an inaccessible Kock, and having within 
itself good water, and provision enough for 
a Garison ; that was not an easie thing.” — 
Bernier, 'E. T., 5. 

c. 1670. “ Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countrey, this For- 
tress of CrOTialeor is the place where they 
secure Princes and great Noblemen. Cha- 
jelmn coming to the Empire by foul-play, 
caus’d all the Princes and Lords whom he 
mistrusted, to be seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of (xoualeor ; 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. Aiireng-seb his Son acts quite 
otherwise ; for when he sends any great 
Lord to this place, at the end of niiie or ten 
days he orders him to be poison’d ; and. 
this he does that the people may not exclaim 
against him for a bloody Prince.”— Tarer- 
nier, E. T.,ii. 35. 

Gyal. Add: 

1866-67. * ‘ I "was aw^akened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, something between a bull’s 
bellow and a railway whistle. What was 
it? We started to our feet, and Fuzlah 
and I were looking to our arms when 
Adupah said, ‘It is only the guyal calling; 
Sahib ! Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gates for 
the beasts to go out to pasture.’ 

“ These guyal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharp wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes. They 
were the indigenous cattle of the hills 
domesticated by these equally wild Lushais 
. , . — Lt.-Col. T. Zewin, A Fly on the 
Wheel, &c., p. 303. 

G3mee. Add : 

1832. “We have become great farmers, 
having sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gynees) which are to be 
fed up for the table .” — Wandefinrigs of a 
P'iVynm, i 261. 


craggy cliff e of G c. ct>mpasse at least 
(divers say eleven). . . From hence to the 
top, leads a stone narrow eaw.^ey, walled 
on both sides ; in the way are three gates 
to be passed, all exceeding strong, with 
Courts of guard to each. At the top of all, 
at the entrance of the last gate, standeth a 
mightie Elephant of st(me very curiously 
wrought. . Pbir/q in Purc/ias, i. 426-7. 

1616. “23. Gwaiier, the chief City ^ so 
called, where the Mogol hath a vei^ rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 


6 ^ 


H. 

Hackery. Add : 

With reference to the obscure origin 
of this word it is perhaps worth no- 
ticing that in old Singhalese chaMui, 
‘ a cart-wheel,’ takes the forms haka 
and saka (see Kuhn, On oldest Aryan 
EhmmU of Sinhalese, translated by D. 
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li’ergiison in Indian Anti<5U-8'iT» ’VoL 
xii. 64). We kave cArti’rcj, * a cart- 
■wheel’ and cart, in Hindi, Gan this 
also kaYe developed a form kakra ? 

c. 1790. “ Qaant anx palankins et kak- 

karies (voitnres h> deux roues), on les passe 
sur une double sangarie ” (see langar).— 
IJaafmr, ii. 173. 

1793. ‘‘To be sold by Public Auction 
...... a new Fashioned Hackery. 

Bombay Courier, April 13tk. 

1811. ‘‘II y a cejjendant quelques en- 
droits oh Ton se serfc de charettes couvertes 
a deux roues, appelfes kickeris, devant 
lesquelles on attble des boeufs, et qui 
servant k voyager. ’’—Editor of ffaafner, 
Voyages, ii. 3. 

Halalcore. Add: | 

1763. “ And now I must mention the 

Hallackores, whom I cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 
These are a set of poor unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth . . ■ 

Reflexions, &c., by Luke Scrafton, Esq., 7-8. 

It was probably in this passage that 
Burns picked up the word; see quotation 
in Gloss. 

Hanger. Add: 

1653. “Gangeard est en Turq, Persan 
et Indistanni vn poignard courb^,”— De Zct 
BoulIuye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 539. 

1684. “The Souldiers do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the Persians, but 
broad Swords like the Switzers . . .” — B. 
T. of Tarernier, !!. 65. 

1712. “His Exey . . was presented 
])y the Emperor with a Hindoostany 
Candjer, or dagger, set with fine stones.”— 
Valentijn, iv. (Suratte), 286, 

Hansaleri, s. Table-servant’s Hind, 
for ‘ korse-radisk ’ ! “ A curious cor- 

ruption, and apparently infiuenced by 
saleri — ‘celery.’ ” (iff. M, L. Dames, 
in Panjab N* and Q, ii. 184). 

Harry. Add: 
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List o/i!fl^?^s JVames, <Ssc., immediately in the 
Service of the Honhle. the Vnited Oompy. iu 
their Factory of Fort William, Bengali, 
IVovember, 1706 ” (MS. in India Office). 

: 1768-71. “ Every house has likewise . . . 

; a karry-maid or matavemi (see Hatranee) 


t i.e. Ifmmmi, a bath attendant. Compare the 
Jlummim ill Govent Gard&n , , • . 


who carries out ,, the dirt ; and a great 
number of slaves, both, male and female,”— 

Btavorinm, i. 523. 

It is curious that the hari ^or sweeper) 
caste in Assam, as my friend M.-Caen. 
Keatinge. tells me, are the gtddsmitliR of 
the province. They also in some parts^ of 
Bengal were the village ivatchmen. Bee 
s.v. Pyke in Suppt. 

Hant, h. 

The 'mo.re correct .spelling , .is 
from Skt. hatta. 

Havildar. Add : 

1672. Eegarding the Cowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Golcondah for the Fort and 
Towii of Chinapafenani. 11,000 Pagodas to 
be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, “and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free from any Avildar, or Divan’s People, 
or any other imposition for ever.” — Fort St. 
George Consns., 11th April, in Ffoies and 
Extracts, No. I. p. 25. 

Havildar’s Gfuard. There is a 
common way of cooking the fry of 
fresh- water fisk (a little larger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast disk, by 
frying them in rows of a dozen or so, 
spitted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side this disk is known by the 
whimsical name in question. 

Hickmat. Add : 

1838. “ The house has been roofed in, 
and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
to have the slates put on after some peculiar 
kikmat of his o'^rnF^-Wanderings of a 
Pilgrmi, ii. 240. 

Hindee. Add: 

The term Hinduwi appears to have 
been formerly used, in the Madras 
Presidency, for the Marathi language. 
See a note in Sir A, Arbutknot’s edn. 
of Munro^s Minutes, i. 133. 

Hindoo Koosk. Add : 

1753. “ Les inontagnes qui ^ donnent 

naissance h I’lndus, et a piuyieurs des 
rivibres qu’il re 9 oit, se^ nomment Hendou 
Kesk, et e’est I’histoire de Timur qui 
m’instruit de cette denomination. Elle est 
compos^e du nom d'llendou ou Hind, qui 
ddsigne I’lnde . . . et de kush ou kesk . . . 
que je remarque etre propro k diverses 
montagnes.” — D'Anville, p. 16. 

Eindostanee. Add: 

1677. In Court’s letter of 12th Deer, to 
Fort St., Geo. they renew the offer of a 
reward of £20, for proficiency in the Gentoo 
or Indostan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency in the 
Persian language, “ and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained.” — 
fVotes and Extracts, No. I. p. 22. 
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1697. “Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 

m . 

4. “ Wliat language he, in his audience, 
made use ;of?” 

“The Hindustani language {Bindoes- 
tanze taal), which the late Hon. Paulus de 
Eoo, then Secretary of their Excellencies 
the High Government of Batavia, inter- 
preted.’’— Fa/eniyn, iv, 327. 

Hiag. Add : 

1726, *‘Hiag or' Assa Foetkla, other- 
wise . called Bevirs-dung [Buivelsdreh ),'^ — 
Valentijn, iv. 146. 

. Hobson Jobson. Add: 

1653. “ . . . iis dressent dans les rues 

des Sepulchres de pierres, qii’ils couron- 
nent de Lampes ardentes, et les soirs ils y 
vont dancer et sauter crians Hussan, 
Houssain, Houssain, Hassan . . .’’—Be la 
Boulkiije4e~Goiiz, ed. 1657, p. 144. 

Hong Kong, n. p. The name of 
this flourishing settlement is hiang- 
Mang, * fragrant waterway,’ {Bp, 
Mioiile), 

Hoogly. Add : 

1753. “Hgli est une forteresse des 
Maures . . . Oe lien 4tant le idus consider- 
able de la contrt?e, des Europ(5ens qui remon- 
tent le Gange, lui ont donn4 le nom de 
rividre d’Ugli dans sa partie inferieure ...” 
— D^AnmUCt p. 64. 

Hooka. Add : 

“ In former days it was a dire 
oSence to step oyer another person’s 
hooka-carpet and hooka snake. Men 
who did so mtentionally were called 
out.” {M,-Gen. Keatinge), 

1782, “ When he observes that the gen- 

tlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of siveet-scented Per- 
sian, tobacco,, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
spice, &c., which the 3 !’ inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw 
a little of the smoak into their mouths.” — 
FricFs Tracts, vol. i. p. 78. 

Hooluck, Add: 

c. 1809. “ The Hulluks live in consider- 
able herds ; and, although exceedingly 
noisy, it is difficult to procure a view, their 
activity in springing from tree to tree being 
very great ; and they are very shy.’’— 
.Biickamrt's Mungpoo}', in JSastern Bidia, hi. 
563. 

1868. “ Our only captive this time was 

a huluq monkejq a shy little l^east, very 
rarely seen or cauglit. Thej’' have black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging fmm branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachin- 
natory cry . . — T. Lewin, 374. 


Hoonimaun (and Lungoor), Add : 

1653. “Hermand est vn singe que les 
Indou tiennent pour Sainct.”— Be la Boul- 
layede-Gouz, p. 541. 

Hosbolbookliiim. Add : 

1678. “ . . . the other given in the lOtli 

year of Oranzeeb, for the English to pay 
2 per cent, at Surat, which the Mogul 
interpreted by his order, and Husbuli 
Hookum [id est, a word of command by 
word of mouth) to his Devan in Bengali, 
that the English were only to x^ay 2 per 
cent, custom at Surat, and in all other his 
dominions to be custom free.’’ — Fo7't St. 
Geo, Oonsns., 17th Dec., in Botes and 
Extracts, Pt. I. pp. 97-98. 

1757. “This Treaty was conceived in 
the following Terms. 'l. Whatever Eights 
and Privileges the King had granted the 
English Company, in their Pliiianaund, 
and the Hush ulho or urns {sic) sent from 
Belly, shall not be disputed.” — Mem. of the 
Revolution in Bengal, pjx 21-22. 

1769. “Besides it is obvious, that as 
great a sum might have been drawn from 
that Company without affecting i>roperty 
. . . or running into his golden dreams of 
cockets on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
duties, Perioannas, Busticks, Kistbundees and 
Husbulhookums.”— OUns. on a late 
Publication called The Present State of the 
Nation. 

Hubskee, Add : 

1789. “ In India Negroes, Habminiam, 

Nobis {i.e. Nubians) &c. &c. are promis- 
cuously called Habashies or Hahissians, 
although the two la-tter are no Negroes ; and 
the Nobies and Habashes differ greatly from 
one another.”— Abie to Seir Mutaqkerin, 
iii. 36. 

Hummaul. Add : 

1554. “To the Xabandar (at Ormuz) 
for the vessels employed in discharging 
stores, and for the amals who serve in the 
custom-house.” — S. Botelho, Tonibo, 103. 

Hurcarra. Add: 

1747. * * Given to the irearas for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.” — 
Foi4 St Bavid, Expenses of the Paymaster, 
under January. MS. Eecords in India 
Office. 


Idalcan, Hidalcan, and sometimes 
Idalxa, n. p. The title by which the 
Portuguese distinguished the kings 
of the Mahommedan dynasty of Blja- 
ptlr which rose at the end of the loth 
century on the dissolution of the Bah- 
mani kingdom of the Deccan. These 
names represented ^Adil Khan, the 
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title of tlie foTiiuIor before be became ' 
king, more generally called by the 
Portuguese tbe Sabaio (q.Y.), and 
^Adil Shdh^ tbe distinctive style of all 
tbe kings of tlie dynasty, Tlie Portu- 
guese commonly called tbeir kingdom 
Salagbat (q.v.*). 

1510. “The Hidalcan entered the city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
■went to the castle to see what the ships 
were doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Hoors, whom Timoja had 
slain; and about them the brothers and 
parents and wives, raising great wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity of the 
Hidalcan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings . . . so that he sent J oao Ma- 
chado to the Governor to speak about terms 
of peace. , . . The Governor replied that 
Goa belonged to his lord tbe K. of Por- 
tugal, and that he would hold no peace 
with him (Hidalcan) unless he delivered 

up the city with all [its territories 

With which reply back went Joao Machado, 
and the Hidalcan on hearing it was left 
amazed, saying that our people were sons of 
the devil. . . . C/o?’rea, ii. 98. 

1516. See Barbosa under Sahaio. 

1546. “Trelado de contrato que ho 
Gouernador Bom Johao de Crastro ffeez 
com o Idalxaa, que d’ antes se chamava 
Idalcao.” — Tomho^ in SuhsidioSf 39. 

1563. ‘ ‘And as those governors grew weary 
of obeying the King of Baquem (Deccan), 
they conspired among themselves that each 
should appropriate his own lands . . . and 
the great-grandfather of this Adelham who 
now reigns was one of those captains who 
revolted; he was a Turk by nation and 
died in the year 1535 ; a very powerful man 
he was always, but it was from him that we 
twice took by force of arms this city of Goa. 

. . . (jarcrn, f. 35 v. 

N.B.— It was the second of the dynasty 
who died in 1535 ; the original ’Adil Khan 
(or Sabaio) died in 1510, just before the 
attack of Goa by the Portuguese, 

1594-5. “There are three distinct 
States in the Bakhin. The Nizam-ul- 
Mulkiya, Adil Khaniya, and Kutbu-l 
Mulkiya. ^The settled rule among them 
was, that if a foreigir army entered their 
country, they united their forces and fought, 
notwitnstan&g the dissensions and quarrels 
they had among themselves. It was also 
the rule, that when their forces were united, 
Nizdmu-l-Mulk commanded the centre, 
’Adil Khan the right, and Kutbu-l Mulk 
the left. This rule was now observed, and 
an immense force had been collected.” — 
AJchar-SamUj in Elliot^ vi. 131, 

Impale. Add: 

1768-71. “The punishments indicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, especially 
such as fall upon the Indians. Impalement 
is the chief and most terrible.”— 
i. 288. 

This writer proceeds to ^ive a desoription 
of the horrible process, which he W:i6i^sed. 

, '4bt.il 


India. T'Z/e disUnct Add : 

India Minor, in Glavijo, looks as if 
it were applied to Afghanistan : 

1404. “And this same Thursday that 
the said Ambassadors arrived at this great 
Biver (the Oxus) they crossed to the^other 
side. And the same day . . . cume in tlie 
evening to a great city which is (tailed 
Tenmit (Termedh), and this used to belong 
to India Minor, but now it Joclongs to the 
empire of Samarkand, having lieen con- 
quered by Tamurbec.” — Ohtvijo, § ciii. 
(iyhr/fc7mn, 119). 

ladia of the Portuguese. Acid: 

It is remarkable to ^iind the term 
used, in a similar restricted .sense, by 
the (ilonrt of the E. I. C. in writing to 
Port St. George. They certainly mean 
some part of the w- est coast. 

1670. They desire that dungarees (q.v.) 
may be supplied thence if possible, as 
“they were not prooural>le on the Coast of 
India, by reason of the disturbances of 
Sevajee.”— and Extracts) Part I. p. 2. 

Indigo. ^lv8ticop is also applied by 
Dioscorides to the mineral sabstaiice 
(a variety of the red oxide of iron) 
called Indian red (#. Adains, Appendix 
to Dunbar’s Lexicon). 

Interloper. Add: 

1680. “ The commissions relating to the 
Interloper, or iwivate -trader, being con- 
sidered, it is resolved that a notice be fixed 
up warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Alley or any person belonging to Mm or his 
ship' without the license of the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall answeare it at their Periik” — Wotes, 
and Extracts, Tt. III., 29. 

1683. “ May 28. About 9 this morning 
Mr. Littleton, Mr. Hedbam, and Mr. Doug- 
la.ss came to y® factory, and being sent for, 
were asked " Whether they ^ did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
in the Bay of Bengali ? ’ 

“Mr. Littleton answered that Tie did not, 
nor ever intended to trade with any Inter- 
loper.’ 

“ Mr. Hedham answered, * that at ju’esent 
he did not, but that he came to gett money, 
and if any such offer should bapi>en, he 
would not refuse it.’ 

“ Mr. Bouglass answered, he did not, nor 
ever intended to trade with them : but said 
* what Estate he should gett here he would 
not scruple to send it home upon any 
Interloper.’ 

“And having given their respective 
answers they were disniist.” — Medges^ Diary, 
Hak. Soc., 90-91. 

1694, “Whether y® souldiers lately sent 
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up hath created any jealotisye in y®^ la- 
terlop''®: or j their own Actions or guilt I 
know not, but they are so cautions y* every 
2 or 3 bales y‘ are packt they imecliately 
send on board.'’ — MS. Letter from jE?d/co^. 
Hern- at Hitgleu to the lit. "Wcn-shp^^ Charles 
Mgre Esq. Agent for Arfiires of the Mt, 
Honblc. East Lidia Coju./d. in Bengal 1, &c% 
(9th Sept.). MS Mecord in- India C\§ice. 

c. 1812. “'The fault lies in the clause 
which gi\'es the Couipaiiy power to send 
home interlopers . , . . . and is just as 
reasonable as. one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select fevr, 
to look at the mooiif’— Letter of Lr, Gare?jf 
in Williara- C'hjYy, by James Ciilross, D.I). 
1882, p. 105. 

Iteel>O0; Add: 

Marsden {Numism. Orient,, S14-815) says : 
“ Itzebo, a small gold piece of oblong form, 
being 0‘G inch long, and 0‘3 broad. Two 
specimens weighed 2 dwt. 21 grs. each. A 
third more alloyed weighs 2 diet. 3 gi^s. 
oiify.” 

Izam Maliieo, n. p. We often find 
this form in Correa, instead of Mza- 
nmluco (q..Y*). 


Jack, Add in p. 336, col. a, before 
“ Lassen,*^ a note : 

It was, I find, the excellent Rumphins 
who originated the erroneous identification 
of the ariena with the plantain. 

Jaggerj. Add: 

In Bombay all rongb unrefined 
sngar-stxrS is so called ; and it is the 
title tinder -which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified in the 
tariff of the Railways there. 

Jagheer. Add ^ hereditary ’ as 
part of the definition. 

Jam, Discriminate the word in 
Gloss, as 

a. and add: The title is probably 
Biltich originally. There are several 
Jams in Lower Bind and its borders, 
and notably the Jd7n of Las Bela 
State, a weli-knovm dependency of 
Kelat, bordering the sea. 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. — 
pi. azwctm. This is the w'ord occurring 
in the form Geme in a MS. letter of 
1614 in, the India Office, quoted 
under Jask. The word was there not 
recognised, but I have since met with 
other instances of its use, and among 


others repeated examples in passages 
from the Mohit of Sidi hiii, published 
in the J. As. Soc. Bengal, which I 
had strangely overlooked. 

Itwould appear from James Priii- 
sep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron 
J. Hammer writes to Prinsep : 

“ Concerning the measure of az-wCim 
the first section of the Illd chapter 
explains as follows : ^ TLe zmii is either 
the practical one i^arfl), or the rheto- 
rical ” but this the acute 

Prinsep suggests should he axPirldhly 
‘ pertaining to the divisions of the as- 
trolabe).! The practical is one of the 8 
parts into which day and night are 
divided ; the rhetorical (but read the 
“ is the 8th jiart of an inch 
{isdha2) in the ascension and clescension 
of the stars ; an explanation 

which helps me not a bit to understand 
the true measure of a zam, in the 
reckoning of a ship’s course.” 

.... Prinsep then elucidates this : 
The zdm in practical j^arlance is said ' 
to be the 8th part of day and night ; 
it is in fact a nautical ivatcli or Hindu 
pahar. Again, it is the 8th part 
of the ordinary inch, ^ like the jaw 
or barleycorn of the Hindus (the 8th 
part of an angul or digit), of which 
jau, zdni is possibly a corruption. 
Again, the isdha^ or inch, and the zdm 
or of an inch, had been transferred to 
the rude angle-instruments of the Arab 
navigators ; and Piinsep deduces from 
statements in Sidi ’Ali’s book that the 
isdla' was very nearly equal to 96' and 
the zdm to 12! Prinsep had also found 
on inquiry among Arab mariners, that 
the term zam was still well known to 
nautical people as | of a geographical 
degree, or 12 nautical miles, quite 
confirmatory of the former calcula- 
tion ; it was also stated to he still ap- 
plied to terrestrial measurements (see 
/. A, S. R., V. 042-3). 

1013. “ J’ai d^jh, parM de S^rira (read 
Sarbam) qni est situee h rextreinit5 de 
Pile de L^meri, k cent-vmgt zama de Kala.” 
— JJdlb-al-Mind, eel. Va7i der Lith et Mao'cel 
Eevic, 176. 

,, “ TJn marin m’a rapport^ qu’il 

avait fait la travers^e de Sdrira {Sarhaza) h 
la Chine dans nn Samhoiiq^ (see Sambook). 
‘Nous avions parepuru, dit-il, nn eapaoe 
de cinquaate, z4ma, lorsqu’une tempete 
fondit sur notre embarcation. . . . Ayant 
fait de Peau, nous remlmes h la voile vers 
ie Senf, suivant ses instructions, et nous y 
abord^es sains et saufs, aprbs un voyage 
de quinze zama.”— Jc?., pp. 190-91. 
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1551, 26th Voyage from Calicut to 
KardctfiiiC' (i.e. Gardafui). ^ . 

‘‘ . . . you run from Calicut to ^Kolf ami 
{i.e. Kaipeni, one of the Laccadive Ids.) 
two zams ill the dhection of W. by S,, the 
8 or 9 zams W.S.W. (this course is in 
the 9 degree channel through the Lacca- 
dives), then you may rejoice as you have 
got clear of the islands of FiU, from thence 
W. by N. and W.N.W. till the pole is 4 
inches and a quarter, and then true west 
to ICai'dafilnd'^ 

iif * ^ 

“ 27th Voyage, from Diil to Makicca. 

“ Leaving Dili you go first S.S.E. till the 
pole is 5 inches, and side then towards the 
land, till the distance between it and the 
ship is six zams j from thence you steer 
S.S.E. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the farkadain 

and 7 in the Little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S.E. till the farkadain are 7} inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zams, then 
you have passed Ceylon.” — The llohit, in 
J. A, S. B., V, 405. 

The meaning of this last routier is : 

Steer S.S.E. till you are in 8^ N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape Comorin) ; make then a little 
more easting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and coast of Ceylon till you find the 
^ and y of Ursa Minor have «an altitude 
of only 12° 24' [i.e. till you are in N. Lat. 
6° or 5°), and then steer due east. When you 
have gone 216 miles you will be quite clear 
of Ceylon.” 

1625. We cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Cais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Giam is a 
measure used by the Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
is equal to 3 leagues ; insomuch that from 
Oais to Kharg we had made 72 leagues.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 816. 

James and Mary. Add : 

This shoal appears by name in a 
chart belonging to the English Eilot, 
1711. 

Jamma, s. Pers. H. fCima, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in compo- 
sition, see pyjammas. Also, stuff for 
clothing, etc., e.g., morn-jama, wax- 
cloth. 

Jancada, s. This name was given 
to certain responsible guides in the 
Nair country who escorted travellers 
from one inhabited place to another, 
guaranteeing their security with their 
own lives, like the Bhats of Guzerat. 
The word is Malayalam, chahnadam 
(Le., ^ cliangngddam), with the same 
spelling as that of the word given as 
- the origin of jangar or jangada, *a 
raft.’ These jancadas or jangadcis 
seem also to have been placed in 


other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus : 

154k “This man who Sf) resoluteh- diet] 
was one of the jangadas of the Pagode. 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a eusti n 1 1 
of theirs, send as guardians of the houses of 
the Pagodes in their territories, two men as 
captains, who are men of honour and gyuKi 
cavaliers. Such giianlians are called Jan- 
gadas, and have soldiers of guard under 
them, and are as it were the Connsellor.-j 
and Ministers of the affairs of the pagodes, 
and they receive their maintenance from 
the establishment and its revenues. And 
sometimes the King changes them and ap- 
Ijoints others.” — Correa, i\\ 32S. 

c. 1610. “ I travelled with another Cap- 

tain . . . who had with him those Jangai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in case of any dispute ivith the Nairs.” — 
Byrard de Laval, ch. xxv. 

1672. “ The safest of all j^mnic 3 dngs in 
India are those through the Kingdom of tiio 
Nairs and the Sainorin, if you travel with 
Giancadas, the most perilous if you go 
alone. These Giancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their Idnsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee the safety of travellers. . ” 
— P, Vincenzo Maria, 127. 

See also Chimgathum, in Barioii's Goa, 
p. 198. 

Jangar. Add : The Malaj'alam is 
der. by Guiidert from Skt. sanghdta, 
‘closely Joined.' It would perliap.s 
have been better to give jangada as 
the glossarial form. 

c. 1793. “Nous nous remtmes en chemin 
h six lieures du matin, et passdmes la 
rivifere dans un sangarie ou canot fait d^un 
palmier creusi^.” — Saafner, ii. 77. 

Jangomay. Add: 

c, 1544. “Out of this Lake of Binga- 
pamor . . , do four very large and dee]> 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run- 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of Sorn.au and Biani . . . ; the Second, 
Jangumaa . . . disimboking into the Sea 
by tlie Bar of Murtahano in the Kingdom 
of Pegu . . , ” — Pinto (in Cogan, 165). 

1612. “ The Siamese go out with their 

heads shaven, and leave long iniistacluoes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Peguans. The same may be said of 
the Jangomas and the La(>joe.s” (see Lan 
iSohn). —Couto, V., vi 1. 

JasooSj s. Ar. Ilindi, jmas, a spy. 

1803. “I have some lasooses, selected 

by Col. C ’s brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
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wlio go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a 
2}kaur in fear. . . Jf. WliMmtone, in 
L. 62 . 

' Jawaulb, Add at 'end: , 

liousea, of many cliiefs 
every picture on , tlie walls, lias its 
jawaB (or duplicate). The portrait 
of Scmdiali now in my dining-room 
was the jawah (copy in fact), of Mr. 
0. Landseer^s picture, and hung oppo- 
site .to the original in the Darhir 
room.’’ [M*-Gen, Keatinge.) 

Jeei Add: 

“ You attribute to me an act, the credit of 
which was due to Lieut. George Hutchin- 
son, of the late Bengal Engineers.* That 
able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H. M. 32nd Itegfe., laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bag 'i cam j>, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was so 
well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensih " e at every 
poinfe by the small but ever ready force 
under £^ir James Outram. A long interval 
. , . was defended by a post of support 
called ‘ Moir’s Picket ’ . . . covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
f rom the rainy season. Foreseeing the pro- 
bable drying up of the water, Lieut. Hut- 
chinson, by a clever inspiration, inarched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
appeared, the dried day-bed, pierced into a 
noney-combed surface of circular holes a 
foot in diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 
been. *. . . . to Lt.-GoL P. 

Innes from F’. M. Lord Wapkr of Magddlaf 
'dffi April 15th, 1885. 

Jeal and blieel, ap botli applied 
to the artificial lakes in Central India 
iand.Bundelkliand. ■, 

,;'...Jezfa. ■ Add: 

■ T686.. '*‘'Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. 

** Among the orders issued to Pattana, 
Cossumbazar, and Dacca, instructions are 
given to the latter place not to pay the 
Judgeea or Poll-tax, if demanded.'’ — Fort 
S6. Geo. Co7i$. (on 'Tour), Sept. 29 and 
Oct. 10. F’otes mid Extracts, No. I., p. 49. 

JllOOm. Add : 

In tlie Central Provinces the prac- 
tice is known as dhaia, and has caused 
great diflicnlties. In the Philippine 
Islands it is known as gainges. 

1883. ‘*It is now many years since 


Now M.-Gi‘n. G. Hutehinson, G.B., C.S.L, 
Sec. to the Ch. llis.sy. Society. 


Government, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people j timed 
as before, regardless of orders.”— -/wdian 
Agriculturist, Sept. (Calcutta). 

1885. “ Juming disputes often arose, 

one^ village against another, both desiring 
to jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very troublesome to deal with. 
The juming season commences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoke from the numerous clear- 
ings. . (Here follows an account of the 
process). — Lt.-CoL T. Lewin, 348 seqq. 

Jiggy jiggy, adv, Japanese equiva- 
lent for ‘ make haste ’ ! (The Chinese 
syllables cliih-chih, given as the origin, 
mean stz'aight, straight ! Qn. ‘ right 
ahead ? ’ {Bp, Moule,) 

John Company. Add : 

The term Company is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government. See H. 0. 
Forbes, Naturalist^ Wandervigs^ 1885, 
p. 204. 

1803. (The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account he gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him. . . 

‘ Lord Sakdb ka bhdnja. Company ki nawasa 
teskrlf laid ; ’ literally translated, * The 
Lord’s sister’s son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arrived.’ Valentia, 

i. 137. 

Joss. Add: 

1798. “The images which the Chinese 
worship are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, 
which being a Dutch nickname for the 
devil, was probably given to these idols by 
the Dutch who first saw them.” — ^E. trans- 
lation of Starormus, i.^ 173. 

This is of course quite wrong. 

Jowauila mookhee. Add : 

1616. “ . . . a place called lalla mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Bocks, 
there are daily to be seene incessant Erup- 
tions of fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall doune and worship.” — Terry, in 
Furchas, ii. 1467. 

Jowaur. Add: 

1760. “En suite mauvais chemin sur 
des levies faites de bone dans des quarr^s 
I de Jouari et des champs de Nelis (see 
! Nelly, in GtOSS.)remplis d'eim.^^—Anquetil 
da Perron, I. ccclxxxiii. 

Judea. Add: 

1617. “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn 
Farry in Judea, at Byam.”— i. 272. 

Julibdar. Correct: The jilau is 
properly the cord attached to the 
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bridle of a led liorse byjl- 

tlie servant -wlio leads it (B^octoann). oIioKon rather to ij.'iy Jiincaa 

c, l.'iOO. The jilaudar is mentioned as a jjjan ’submit to the imreasonal-.ld deEiaacIs 
servant attached to the Imperial stables. aforesaid,” — 

Ain (BL), i. 138. Fort St. Geo, Comn., F uby. ICtli, 

Extracts, i. 3^. 

. Jumbeea. . Add: 

1774. “Alltour dn corps ils out im Jiiril)aSSO. Add: 

Geinturoii de cuir brodd, ou garni d’argent, Patani the Hollander, s Inivin- 

an milieu duquel Bur ledevant ilspassent sent presents— “ils fureiit 

un couteau large reconrbe, et pointu onicier nomine Orankaea Jure- 

bea), dont la pointe est tournee (ki cutd portions.”-In AVr. 

droit.”—-Aie&it/ir, Eesc. de I ArcmCf o4. Yo^jwjes (ed. 1703.) ii. 007. Sue a.iso 

‘ Jimcameer. Add: pp. G<-., 6<o. 

The word ia Wheeler slioalcl cer- 
tainly have been Juncaneer. 

1080. “The Bidwanl?) returned with 
Lingapas Ruccaa (see Eoocka) upon the K. 

Avaldar at St. Thonia, and upon the two 

chief Juncaneers in this part of the comitiy, 

ordering them not to stop goods or provi- Ttarbaree, B. Hind. Kdrhttri, an 

ai a manager. Used cUcflv in 

1746 “Given to tho Governor’s Ser- Bengal Pi opei. . _ . . ,, 

vants Juncaneers, &c., as usual at Christ- 1867. “The Lusluu Karhans (Mpr.allj 
mas ’’Salampores, 18 I>s. P. lZ.’’—Acot. of men of business) duly arrived and met me 
Extra OharJes at Fort St. David, to Deo. 31. at Kassalong.”-if.-Coi. T. Lewin, 2113. 
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Zarbasara dont parle Belon. . Ds la 
Boullaye4e-€fouZi ed. 165T, p. 640. 

1827. “ He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the Khan, that the Nuwaub was absent 
on a secret expedition.”-^ IF. Scotty The 
Surgeon's Daughter t ch. xiii. 

Klianum. Add: 

1404. “The great wail and tents were 
for the use of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Caiio, and the other was for 
the second wife, called Owwc^fCano, which 
means ‘ the little lady.’ ” — Markham's 
Clavijoj 145. 

KMraj. Add: 

1658. “Le Sultan souffre les Chretiens, 
les luifs, ef des Indoii sur ses terres, auec 
toute liberty de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
Beales d’Espagne on plus par an, et ce 
tribut s’appelle Karache. . — De la BouU 

Jaye'le~Gouz^ ed. 1657, p. 48. 

Elliot, s. This is a Mahratl word, 
hhoty in use in some parts of Bombay 
Presidency as the designation of per- 
sons holding or farming villages on a 
peculiar tenure called A; and coming 

under the class legally defined as 
^ superior holders.’ 

The position and claims of the 
MoU have been the subject of much 
debate and difhculty, especially with 
regard to the rights and duties of the 
tenants under them, whose position 
takes various forms; but to go into 
these questions would carry us much 
more deeply into local technicalities 
than would be consistent vdth the 
scope of this work, or the knowledge 
of the editor. 

Practically it would seem that tho 
hliot is, in the midst of provinces 
where ryotwary is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty zemindar in 
Bengal (apart from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the (iifficult questions touching 
khoil have arisen from this its excep- 
tional character in Western India. 

The khot occui'S especially in the 
Ixonkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early part of this century, 
we occupied territory that had been 
subject to the Mahratta power. It is 
apparently traceable back at least to 
the time of the ' Adil Shahi (see Idal- 
caii) dynasty of the Deccan.^ There 
are, however, various denominations 
of hhot In the Southern Konkaii he 
has long been a hereditary zemindar, 
with proprietary rights, and also has 


in many cases replaced the ancient 
patel as headman of the village ; a 
circumstance that has caused the hhot 
to be sometimes regarded and defined 
as the holder of an office, rather than 
of a property. 

In the Northern Honkan, again, the 
Khots were originally mere revenue- 
farmers, without proprietary or here- 
ditary rights, but had been able to 
usurp both. 

As has been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as to the Khots have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have often been exorbitant and 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khoti was 
sometimes established in compliance 
with a petition of the cultivators. 
The Khot “ acted as a between 

them and the extortionate demands 
of the revenue officers under the native 
Government. And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to tho native officials, whose 
sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each vil- 
lage. The Khot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
a new survey of nis village, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
This no donbt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them money 
for their cultivation, and was a milder 
master than a rapacious revenue officer 
would have been ” (C'awcZy, pp, 20-21), 
See Selections from Records of Bombay 
Government^ No. cxxxiv., N. S., 
viz., Selections ^oith Notes, regarding 
the Khoti Tenure, compiled by E. T, 
Qmidy,'Bo. G, S. 1873; a.lso Abstract 
of Proceedings of the Govt, of Bombay 
In the Revenue Deyt,, April 24th, 1876, 
No. 2474. 

E3nidd. Add: 

1866. “ Wiien the men of the 43d Begt. 
refused to carry the guns any longer, the 
Eurasian ^nners, about 20 in number, 
accompanying them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doing 
so, and under the direction of this officer 
(Capt. Oockburn, K.A.) threw them down 
a Khud, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 


* is used here in the Maliratti sense of a 
‘contribution' or extra cess. It is the regular 
Mahratti equivalent of the tibwah of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, s.v. 
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called. . J'—Bhotan. and the H. of the Dooar 
War, by Surgeon Bennie, M.B., p. 199. 

Kliiirreef, s. Ar. Mianf, * au- 
tumn ’ ; and in India the crop, or 
harvest of the crop, -which is sowm at 
the beginning of the rainy season 
(April and May) and gathered in after 
it, including rice, maize, the tall mil- 
lets, cotton, rape, sesamiim, etc. The 
obverse crop is ruhhee (q.v.). 

Khyber Pass, n. p. The famous 
gorge which forms the chief gate of 
Afghanistan from Peshawar, properly 
Khaibar. 

1519. ‘'Early next morning we set out 
on our march, and crossing the Kheiber 
Pass, halted at the foot of it. The Khizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in 
their conduct. Both on the coming and 
going of our army they had shot upon the 
stragglers, and such of our people as lagged 
behind, or separated from the rest, and 
carried off their horses. It was clearly 
expedient that they should meet with a 
suitable chastisement.”— p. 277. 

1603. 

“ On Thursday Jamrdd was our encamp- 
ing ground. 

‘‘ On Priday we went through the Khai- 
bar Pass, and encamped at ’All Musjid.” — 
Jahdngir, in Elliot, vi. 314. 

1783. “The stage from Timrood (read 
Jimrood) to Dickah, usually called the 
Hyber-pass, being the only one in which 
much danger is to be apprehended from 
banditti, the officer of the escort gave 
orders to his party to ... . inarch early on 
the next morning. , . . Timur Shah, who 
used to pass the winter at Peshour. . . 
never passed through the territory of the 
Hybers, without their attacking his ad- 
vanced or rear guard.” — Forster’s Travels, 
ed. 1808, ii. C5-66. 

1856. 

“ . . . See the hooted Moguls, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding through the Khyber’s 
rocky strait, 

Sweep like a bloody harrow o’er the 
land.” 

The Bangan Tree, p. 6. 

Kidderpore, n. p. This is the 
name of a suburb of Calcutta, ou the 
left bank of the Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the 
seat of the Government Dock-yard, 
This establishment was formed in the 
last century by General Kyd, ‘‘after 
whom,” says the Imperial Gazetteer, 
“ the village is named.” This is the 
general belief, and was mine tiU re- 
cently, when I found from the chart and 
directions in the English fifot of 1711 


that the village of Ividlerporc (called 
in the chart Kitherepore) tlion occu- 
pied the same position, f.e., imme- 
diately below ‘‘ iiohirmporef’ and 
that immediately below “ Chittanuite’’ 
(/.<?., GovindpUr and ChaidiadJ, see 
s.v. Chuttaiiiitty). 

1711. “ . . . then keep Idounding Chitti 

Foe (Ohitpore) Bite down to Ohitty Ffvtty 
Point (Chuttanutty). ^ The Bite Jjelow 
Qover Ifajoore [G-oi'inilpur) is Bhoal, and 
below the Shoal is an Eddy ; therefore from 
Gover Napore, you must stand over to the 
Starboard-Shore, and keep it aboard till 
you come almost up witla the Point opposite 
to Kiddery-Pore,jDut no longer. . . F—The 
English Pilot, p. 55. 

Kiiladar. Add: 

It may be noticed with reference to 
kaVa, that this Arabic word is gene- 
rally represented in Spanish names by 
Alcala, a name borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered inH. Johnstone’s IndtX' 
Geographicus ; and in Sicilian ones by 
Oalata, e.g., Oalatafimi, OuliamsseUa, 
Galiagirone, 

Kincob. Add: 

1781. “ My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kingcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt 
to the shafts of Macaroni ridicule.” — 
Letter from An Old Country Captain, in 
India Gazette, Feb. 24th. 

Kishm. Add: 

1682. “The Island Queixome, or ^uei- 
xume, or Quizome, otherwise called by- 
travellers and geogi'aphers Kechmiche, and 
by the natives Brokt. . — Nicuhof, Eee en 

Lant-Beize, ii, 103. 

ErtmiitgaL Add : 

1782. “ I therefore beg to caution 
strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina- 
tion of Consumahs and Kismutdars. 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

Kittysol. Add : 

1792. “ In those days the Ketesal, 

which is now sported by our very Cooks 
and Boatswains, was prohibited, as I have 
heard, d’you see, to any one below the 
rank of field officer.”— in Madras 
Courier, May 3. 

KizEbash, s. A name applied to 
certain tribes of Turks who have be- 
come naturalized, as it were, in Persia, 
and have adopted the Persian language ; 
they are in fact Persianized Turks, like 
the present royal race and predominant 
class in Persia. Many are settled in 
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Afghanistan, and seyeral in the Amir’s 
army ; some in oiir own Indian regi- 
ments of irregular cayalry. The name, 
I helieye, first became ciiiTent on the 
Persian frontier in the time of the 
early Sophies (q.T.), the name being 
KmGhasfi \T.) ‘red-head/ from the 
tall red caps which they wore. 

c. 1510. “ L’vsanza loro b di portare viia 

herretta rossa, ch’auanza sopra la testa 
mezzo braccio, a guisa d’vn zoii (‘like a 
top ’), che dalla parte, die si mette in testa, 
yiene^ a eper larga, ristringendosi tuttania 
siiio in cima, et h fatta con dodici coste 
gross© vn dito . . . ne mai tagliano barba 
lie mostacchi.”— 0. if. AngioMlo^ in Ea~ 
‘musio, ii. f. 74. 

1550. “Oltra ii deserto che e sopra il- 
Oorassam fiiio h Sainarcand .... signor- 
reggiano lescil has^ cioh le berrette verdi, 
le quail benette verdi sono alciini Tartar! 
Miisiilmani che portano le loro berrette di 
f eltro verde acute, e cosi si fanno chiamare 
h differentia ^ de SofSani suoi capital! 
nemici die signoreggiano la Persia, pur 
anche essi Musulmani, i quali portano le 
berrette rosse, quali berrette verdi e rosse, 
hannoyontinuamente hanuta frk se guerra 
onideliasima per causa di diversity di 
opinione nella loro religioiie.” — Chaggi 
Meniet^ in Mamusio^ ii. f. 16r. 

1653. “ Keselbacbe est vn mot compose 
de Kesely qui signifie rouge, et hac.hi^ teste, 
comme qui diroit teste rouge, et par ce 
terme s’entendent les gens de guerre de 
Perse, k cause du bonnet de Sophi qui est 
rouge.” — De la BouUage'lC'Oouz, ed. 1657, 
545. 

HiEg. Add: 

It may be noticed that Oalingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of North 
Luzon (Philippine Islands). 

1868. ^ “The foreign residents in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of two rival races . . . 
viz. Elings from the Coromandel Coast of 
India, and Chinese. . . . The Klings are 
uiiiversaiiy the hack-carriage (gharry) dri- 
vers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolize the washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there are Klings who 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become Tich.’^—CoUing^voodj Rambles of 
a Hatiiralistf 2G8-2G9. 

Kohang. Add : 

1768-71. “ The coins current at Batavia 

are the following The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the Japan gold conpangs,of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the new for 
14 gilders and 8 stivers.” — Stavorinus, E. T., 
i. 307. 

Koel. Add : 

c, 1790. “Le plaisir que cause la fratcheiir 
dont on jouit sous cette belle verdure est 


augments encore par le gazoiiillement des 
oiseaux et les cris clairs et pergans du 
Koewil . . — Saafner, ii. 9. 

Zookry. Add : 

1793. “ It is in felling small trees or 
shrubs, and lopping the branches of others 
for this purpose, that the dagger, or knife, 
worn by^ every Nepaulian, and called 
kbookberi, is chiefly employed.” — Kirk- 
patrick’s Nep)aul, 118. 

1866. “A dense jungle of bamboo, 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a path through 
the tough stems with my ‘ kukri,’ which 
here proved of great service.” — Lt.-Gol, T. 
Aeiym, p. 269. 

Kotow. Add: 

1404. ‘ ‘ And the custom was, when th ese 
robes were presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a great feast, and, after eating, to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to yhow great reverence for 
the Lord .” — GlavijOf § xcii. See Markham^ 

\ P« 104. 

Kotul, s. This appears to be a 
TmM word, though adopted by the 
Afghans. Koial, a mountain pass, a 
col. 

Pavet de Courteille quotes several 
passages, in which it occurs, from 
Baber’s original Turki, 

Kuttaur. Add: 

In saying that Ihn Batuta exagge- 
rated the size I spoke too hastily. At 
least the exaggeration is not nearly so 
great as I thought, and may have been 
no exaggeration. Through the kind- 
ness of Col. Waterhouse I have a 
photo-type of some Travancore wea- 
pons shown at the Calcutta Exhibition 
of 1883-84; among them two great ka- 
tdrSi with sheaths made from the snouts 
of two saw-fishes (with the teeth re- 
maining in). They are done to scale, 
and one of the Hades is 20 inches long, 
the other 26. 

There is also a plate in the Indicm 
Antiquary y vii. 193, representing some 
curious weapons from the Tan j ore 
Palace armouxy, among wHch are 
A'a^dr-hilted daggers e^ddentlyof great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walhouse, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted 7caf5?'-fashion 
were of European manufactui*e, and 
that one of these bore the famous 
name of Andrea Ferara, I add an 
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KIZJLBA8H. 


called. . ."-Blwtan 
War, by Swriieon Berime, P- 

iT'linrTfief 8. Ar. MicbTlf, aii- 
and in India tbe crop, or 
invest of tlie crop, vMeh is sown at 
t^rbeginning of the ramr. season 
(April and May) and gatteed m after 
it, Wuding noe, maize, tlie ^ 
lots, cotton, rape, sesaninm, etc. ine 
obverse crop is rilbbec 

Khvber Pass, n. p. The famous 
gorge which forms the chief gate of 
ifgWstan from Peshawar-, properly 

Khaihar, 

1 519 “ Early next morning we set out 

on our crowing the 

Pass, halted at the foot of it. . 

'K'hail had been extremely licentioub m 
S conduct. Both on the coming and 
imine- of our army they had shot upon the 
ftragglers, and such of our people as lagged 
ShS or separated from the rest, and 
off their horses. It was clearly 
expedient that they shoiild 
suitable chastisement. —Babet, p. 277. 

^00 Thursday Jamriid was our encamp- 

“?<^°™riday wa went ^brough the 
bar Pass, and encamped at All Musjid. 
Jahangir, in Elliot, tl. S14. ^ 

1783 “The stage from Timrood (read 
Jimrood) to Dickah, usually called the 
Hvher-pass, being the only one m_ which 
mS danger is to be apprehended from 

teiditti, the officer of the escort pve 

orders to his party to . ... who 

the next morning. . ; • ^ 

used to pass the -winter at Peshour ,. . 
never passed through the temtory. of the 
Hyhers, without their attacking his ad- 
vanced or rear guard. 
ed. 1808, ii. 65-66. 

^^^.^See the booted Moguls, like a pack 
Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 

And ^crowding through the Khyhers 

Sweep like a bloody harrow oer the 

ggfiQ Banyan Tree, p. 6. 

Kidderpore, »■ P- Tto as tie 

name of a suburb of Calcutta, on fcl 
left bank of tbe Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the 

seat of the Government Dook-yai;jd. 

This establishment was formed m the 
last century by General _Kyd, after 
whom,” says the Imperial Gazetteer, 
“ the village is named.” This is the 
general belief, and was mine till re- 
; cently,when I found from the chart and 
dir ofitions in the En^jlish Pilot ot 1711 


that the Tillage of Kiclclerpore (called 
in the chart KUlrnypore) theii_ ocoii- 
■pied the same position, imme-- 
lately below 

that immediately below thittduutte 
[i.e., Gaemdpnr and Chaiamiti, see 

s.T. Cliuttanutty). 

1711 . . then keep Bounding C/iiMt 

Pm (Chitpire) Bite clown to mU;/ Nutty 
pit (Staiutty). * * ;Tbe Bite, below 
Gmer ^Napore {Govindpur) is Shoal, and 
below the Shoal is an Eddy ; therefore from 
Gover Napore, you must stand ow to the 
Rtirboard-Shore, and keep it aboaid tiil 
roVcoSnost upwith the Fomt opposite 
to Kiddery-Pore, but no longer. . . . — i/ie 
English Pilot, p. 55. 

!Kills>dar. Add. ^ « A 

It may be noticed with reference to 
JcaVa, thk this Arabic word is gene- 
rally represented in Spanish names by 
Alcala, a name borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered in K. Johnstone s IfKUx 
Geoqrapliicus ; and in Sicilian ones by 
Oaiata, e.g„ Oalatafimh GaltamBseUa, 
Caltagirone. 


Kincoh. Add: 

1781. “ My holiday suit, consisting of a 

flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Patteni, 
with two rows of broad Gold 
Kinffcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt 
to the shafts of Macaroni ridicule. — 
Letter from An Old Country Captain, in 

India Gazette, Eeh. 2Uh, 

Kishm, Add : 

1682. “The Island Queixome, or Quei- 
xume, or Quizome, otherwise called by 
travellers and ^o^raphers f 

by the natives Brokt. . . — Nieuhof, Zee m 

Lant-Beize, ii. 103. 

Kitmutgar. Add : 

1782. “ I therefore beg to caution, 

strangers against those 3^ace of -vagabonds 
who ply about them under_the clenomma- 
tion m Gonsumahs and Ki^mutdars. — 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

KittysoL Add: 

1792. “ In those days the Eetesal, 

which is now sported 

and Boatswains, was prohibited, as i have 
heard, d’you see, to any one below the 
rank of Lid omcevP -Letter, m 3Iadra3 
Courier, May 3. 

Kizilbash., s. A name applied to 
cei-tain tribes of Turks wbo bswe be- 
come naturalized, as it were, m 1 orsia, 
andbaye adopted tbePorsian language, 
they are in fact Persianized Turks, like 
tbe present royal race and predominant 
class in. Fersic. !Many ar© sottiGci in. 
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Afgiianistan, and sererai in tli« Amir’s.: 
army ; some in oiir own Indian regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry. The name, 
I believe, first became cmTent on the 
Persian frontier in the tiitie of the 
early Sophies (q.v.), the iiamo being 
KkilAjask (£,) ‘ red-hc^ad,’ from the 
tall red caps which they wore. 

c. 1510. IVvsanza loro e di portare viia 
berretta rossa, cli’aaanza aopra ia^testa 
mezzo braccio, a gi^isa d’wi zon {‘like a 
top die dalla parte, chesi inette in testa, 
viene a esser larga, ristriiigendosi tuttaina 
f<ino in cima, et h fatta coji dodici cnste 
grosse vn dito . . , ne mai tayliano barba 
ne mostacclii.” — G, M. AmjiulfUo^ in lla- 
miisiOf ii. f, 74. 

1550. “Oltra il desert*) die h sopra ih 
Corassam bno a Samarcand .... signor- 
reggiano lesci^ cioe le berrette verdi, 
le quali benettc verdi sono alcuni Tartan 
Musulmani che portano le loro berrette di 
feltro verde acute, e cosi si faano chiamare 
5. differentia de Soffiani suoi eapitali 
nemici die sigiioreggiano la Persia, pur 
anche essi Musulmani, i fpiali portano le 
berrette rosae, quali berrette verdi e rosse, 
hamio continuaineiite hauuta fra se guerra 
crudelissima per causa di dh'ersita di 
opinione nella loro religione.*’ — Chaggi 
McmeU in Eanwmoj ii. f. IGr. 

1653, “ Keselbacbe est vn mot compose 

de Kese^^ qiii Bignitie rouge, et teste, 

comme qiii diroit teste rouge, et par ce 
terme s’entendent les gens de guerre de 
Perse, k cause du bonnet de Sophi qui e«t 
rouge , la BouUayc-k-Ootiz^ ed. 1057, 
545” 

Eling. Add: 

It may be noticed that Oalingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (ailfjged) 
Malay origin in the east of North 
Luzon (Philippine Islands). 

1868. “The foreign residents in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of two rival races . . . 
viz. Klings from the Coromandel Coast of 
India, and C'hinese. . . . The Xlings are 
universally the hack-carriage (ghorry) dri- 
vers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolizo the washing of clothes. . , . 
But besides this class there are Klings who 
amass money as tradesmen and mercliants, 
and become rich.’*- -Coliingtvood, JRambks of 
a MatimiUsti 208-269. 

Kohmg, Add : 

1768-71. “The coins current at Batavia 
are tlie following :—The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, ivhich is u’orth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the Japan gold conpangs, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the nerv for 
14 gilders and 8 stivers,” — Siorarinus, E.T., 
i. 307. 

Koel Add : 

c. 1790. ‘ ‘ Le plaisir qua cause la f ralcheur 
dont on jouit sous cette belle verdure est 


augnient4 encore par le gazouiilement des 
oiseaux et ies cris claii’s et peryans du 
Koewil . . — Maaf ner, ii- 0. 

Kookrjr. Add : 

1793. “It is in felling small trees or 
shrubs, and lopping the branches of others 
for this purpose, that the dagger, or knife, 
worn by^ every Nepaulian, and called 
khookheri, is chiefly einidoyed.” — Kirk’- 
Patrick's Mepaal^ 118. 

1866. “A dense jungle of bamboo, 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a path through 
the tough stems with my ‘ kukri,’ which 
here proved of great service.” — Lt.-Gol. T. 
Bemirij p. 269. 

Kotow. Add: 

1404. “And the custom was, when these 
robes were presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a great feast, and, after eating, to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the Lord.”— 'Ctoyb, § xcii. See Markham, 
p.104. 

Kotul, s. This appears to be a 
Tm‘ki word, though adopted by the 
Afghans. Kotal, a mountain pass, a 
col. 

Fa vet de GourteilLe quotes several 
passages, in which it occims, from 
Baber’s original Turk!, 

Kuttaur, Add : 

In saying that Ibn Batuta exagge- 
rated the size I spoke too hastily'. At 
least the exaggeration is not nearly so 
great as I thought, and may have been 
no exaggeration. Through the kind- 
ness of Col. Waterhouse I have a 
photo-type of some Travancore wea- 
pons shown at the Calcutta Exhibition 
of 1883-84; among them two great Jea- 
tars, with sheaths made from the snouts 
of two saw-fishes (with the teeth re- 
maining in). They are done to scale, 
and one of the blades is 20 inches long, 
the other 26. 

There is also a plate in the Indkm 
Antiquary, vii. 193, representing some 
carious weapons from the Tanjore 
Palace armotiryq among which are 
I*a^«r-hilted daggers evidently of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by^ Mr. M. J. Walhouse, 
who states the curious fact that manyr 
of tho blades mounted /mifd^r-fashion 
were of European manufactui’e, and 
that one of these boro the famous 
name of Andrea Ferara. I add an 
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extract. Mr. Walhouse accounts for 
the adoption of 

country possessing the far-famed In- 
dian stU in that the latter was exces- 

sivoly brittle. • j : 

The passage from Stavormus de- ■ 
scribes the weapon, without gmng a 
native name. "We do not know what 
name is indicated hy ‘ beUy piercer. 

1 • which chafes and ferments 

him to such a pitch ; that with » Catany 
or Bagonet iu his hand he first falls upon 
those that are near him . . ., kihing and 
stabbing as he goes . . . —Oviiwton, 237. 

1754 “ To these were added an enaineiied 

ioay^s Travels, ii. 386, 

1768-71. “They (the Moguls) on the 
left side . . . wear a weapon which they 
Si by a name that may be translated 
hellv-mercer ; it is about 14 inches long, 
hroif near the. hilt, and 
a sharp point; it is ’lu 

handle has, on each side of it, a catch, 
which, when the weapon is griped by the 
hand, shuts round the wrist, and s^u^s it 
from being dropped. — Stavonnus, Jt. i., i. 
457. 

1878. “ The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as at Srirangam near Trichina- 
palli, life-sized figures of armed men are 
Represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape j the handles, 
not ^ so broad as in later Kuttars, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades, inches broad at bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, more than | oi which is 
deeply channelled on both sides with 0 
converging grooves. There were many of 
these in the Tanjor armoury, perfectly 
corresponding . . . and all were so soft as 
to be easily bent.”— Antiq. vn. 

KTIZZama, s. Ar, llind.. hMmna, 
or Miazma, a treasury. It is the 
usual word for the district aud general 
treasuries in British India; andMa- 
zdnchl for the treasurer. 

1683. “Ye King’s Duau had demanded 
of them 8000 Kupees on account of remains 
of last year’s Tallecas (see Tallica) . . . . 
ordering his Peasdast^' to see it suddenly 
paid in ye King’s Cuzzanua.” — 

Diary, Hak. Soc., 103. 

Xyouilg, s. Bunn, hyamg. A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
^ uses Bao, a word, he says, used by the 
; ' Portuguese in India (p. 8B). I cannot 
■ e^iplain, it. , 


1799 “The Mourns or convents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese; they are 
made entirely of wood ; tho roof is com- 
posed of difierent stages, supported by 
strong pillars,” Qta.Symcs, p. 210. 


Lac. Add: 

1644 “There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, both 
the insect lacre and the cake \de forriuga 
c de pasta). — Bocarro, MB. 

1063. “In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see Gold-smiths . . . in a fourth Workmen 
in Lacca.” — Bernier, E. T., 83. 

Lack. Add : 

1747. “ The Nabob and other Principal 
Persons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative {sic) Disiiosition, and . . . 
are so exceedingly avaritious, occasionea 
by the large Proffers they have received 
f^m the french, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them. 
Letter from Fort St. David to the Court, 
May 2d (MS. Records in India Office). 


* Fe$Mast, an 



Lamasery, Lamaserie, s. This is a 
word, introduced apparently by the 
French E. 0. missionaries, for a Lama 
conyeut. Without being positive, I 
would say that it does not represent 
any oriental word {e.g. compound of 
lami and serai) but is a factitious 
French word analogous to Qionnerie, 
vacherie, laiterie, etc. 

Lar. a. Add : 

c 1190 “XJdaya the Parmer mounted 
and came. The Dors followed him from 
Lar . . .’’—The Poem of Ohand Bardai, 
E. T. by Bemies, in Ind. Antiq., i. 275. 

Larry-buuder. Add : 

1679. “. . . If Suratt, Baroach, and Bun- 
durlaree in Scinda may be included in the 
some Phyrmaund to be customs free . . . 
then that they get these places and words 
inserted.”— Ceo. Consm., leb. 20th. 
In Notes and Extracts, No. I,, Madras, Ihi 1. 

1739. “But the Castle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country to the 
eastward of the river Attok, and of tne 
waters of the Soind, and N^iLA ocnkiia, 
shall, as before, belong to the Empire ox 
Hindostan.”— of Nadir, in Hammy, n. 
387. 

1753. “ Le bras gauche du Sind se rend 

k Laheri, oii il s’epanche en un lac ; et ce 
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port, qniest celiii de Tattatm-gar, commnne- 
inent est iiommeLaurebeEder,” — LA^iviilej 
p. 40. 

1763. “Bes Anglois, out .siir cette cute 
encore pltisieurs petits etablissement (sio) 
oil . ils envoyent des premiers Marcliaiids, 
des , sous Aiarchands, ou des Facteurs, 
comme en Sdndi, a trois endroits, h Tatta^ 
une grande ville et la residence du Seigneur 
du pais, h Bar Bunder, et k SchaLJBunderT 
-^Niebuhr, Foi/a-gfe, ii. 8, 

.lat and Lath, s. This , -word, 
meaning a staff or pole, is used for 
•an obelisk or columnar monnment; 
and is specifically^ used for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Eastern India. 

, Law-officer. This was the official 
designation of a Mahommedan officer 
learned in the (Mahommedan) law, 
who was for many years of our 
liidian administration an essential 
functionary of the Judges' courts in 
the districts, as well as of the Sudder 
or courts of EeYiew at the Presidency. 

It is to be renienibered that the law 
administered in courts under the Com- 
pany's goy eminent, from the assump- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, was the Mahommedan 
law ; at first by the hands of native 
Ka 7 M and Muftis^ with some superin- 
tenclence from the higher European 
servants of the Company; a superin- 
tendence, which, undergoing sundry 
vicissitudes of system during the next 
30 years, developed gradually into a 
European Judiciary, which again was 
set on an extended and quasi-pemanent 
footing by Lord ComwalHs's Govern- 
ment, in Regulation IX. of 1793 (see 
Adawlut, in Suppt.). The Mahom- 
medan Law continued, however, to be 
the professed basis of criminal Juris- 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, bynewBegll- 
lations, and by the recorded construc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
combs, until the accomplishment of tlie 
great changes w'hich ^ followed ^ the 
Mutiny, and the assumption of the direct 
government of India bj' the Crown 
(1858). The landmarks of change 
were (a) the enactment of the Penal 
Code (Act XLY. of 1860), and (5) that 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act XXV. of 1861), followed by (c) 
the establishment of the High Court 
(1st July, 1862), in which became 
merged both the Supreme Court 
with its peculiar Jurisdiction, and the 
(quondam-Oompany's) Sudder Courts 


of Review and Appeal, civil and 
criminal {Dewanny Adawlut, and 
Nizamut Adawlat). 

The authoritative exposition of the. 
Mahommedan Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahommedan .Law- 
officer. He sat with the Judge on the 
bench cd Bessions, i.e.^ in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial; and at the end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
futwa{q.v.)'^ which was his Judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the definition of the crime, and as to 
its appropriate punishment according 
to Mahommedan Law. The_ Judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
fukm, and if it seemed to him to be 
consonant with natural Justice, and 
also in conformity with the Mahom- 
medan Law, he passed sentence (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma- 
tion. 

In cases also where there was dis- 
agreement between the civilian Judge 
and the Law-officer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832 certain modifications were 
introduced by law,t which declared 
that the futioa might be dispensed 
with either by referring the case for 
report to a punchayet (q.v.), which 
sat apart from the court ; or by con- 
stituting assessors in the trial (gene- 
rally tlmee in number). The frequent 
adoption of the latter alternative 
rendered the appearance of the Law- 
officer and his fidwa much less uni- 
; versalas tiinewenton. The postof law- 
■ officer was indeed not actually abolished 
I till 1864. But it would appear from 
enquiry that I have made, among 
I friends of old standing in the Civil 
i Service, that for some years before the 
issue of the Penal Code and the other 
‘ reforms already mentioned, the mool- 
vee (maulavl) or Mahommedan Law- 
officer had, in some at least of the Ben- 
i gal districts, practically ceased to sit 

; ^ See Regn, IX., 1793, sect. 47. 

I t Begii. VI. of that year. 
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witli the judge, even in cases where no 
assessors were summoned."^ I cannot 
trace any legislative authority for this, 
nor any circular of the Sudder Niza- 
mut ; and it is not easy, at this tinae 
of clay, to obtain much personal testi- 
mony. But Sir George Yule (who was 
Judge of Eungpore and Bogra about 
1855-ot)) writes thus : 

‘ ‘ The Moulvee-ship . . . mast have been 
abolished before I became a judge (I think), 
which was 2 or 3 years before the Mutiny ; 
for I have no recollection of ever sitting 
with a Moulvee, and I had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Eungpore 
and Bogra, Assessors were substituted for 
the SCoulvee in some cases, but I have no 
recollection of employing these either,” 

Mr. Seton-Karr again, who was Civil 
and Sessions Judge of Jessore (1857- 
1860), writes: 

“ I am quite certain of my own practice 
. . . and I made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law required me to 
have such functionaries.^ I determined 
never to sit with a Maulavi, as, even before 
the Penal Code was passed and came into 
operation, I wished to get rid of futwas and 
differences of opinion.” 

The office of Law-officer was for- 
mally abolished by Act XI.^ of 1864. 

In respect to civil litigation, it had 
been especially laid downf that in 
suits regarding successions, inherit- 
ance, marriage, caste, and all religious 
usages and institutions, the Mahom- 
medan laws with respect to Mahom- 
medans, and the Hindti laws with 
respect to Hindus, were to be con- 
sidered as the general rules by which 
the judges were to form their deci- 
sions. In the respective cases, it was 
laid down, the Maliommedan and Hindu 
law-officers of the court were to at- 
tend and to expound the law. 

In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahommedan law-officer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminal 
trial. In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahommedan law. The 
Ilindii law-officer (Pundit) is found 

* Reg. L of 1810 had empowered the executive 
government, hy an official communication from its 
secretary in the Judicial Department, to dispense 
with the attendance and futwa of the Iiaw omcers 
of the courts of circuit, when it seemed advisable. 
But in such ease the judge of the court passed no 
sentence, hut referred the proceedings with an 
opinion to the Nizarmt Admlut, 

, t Regm of 11th April, ITSO ' quoted below, 


in the legislation of 1793, and is dis- 
tinctly traceable in the Eegulations 
down at least to 1821. In fact he is 
named in the Act XL of 1864 (see 
quotation under Cazee iu Bxjrpt.) 
abolishing Law-officers. But in many 
of the districts it would seem that he 
had very long before 1860 practically 
ceased to exist, under what circum- 
stances exactly I have failed to dis- 
cover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably 
not frequent enough to justify his 
maintenance in every district, A Pun- 
dit continued to be attached to the 
Sudder Dewanny, and to him ques- 
tions were referred by the District 
Courts when requisite. Neither Pun- 
dit nor Moolvee is attached to the 
High Court, but native judges sit on 
its Bench. 

It need only be added that, under 
Eegulation III. of 1821, a magistrate 
was authorized to refer for trial to 
the Law-officer* of his district a 
variety of complaints and charges of 
a trivial character. 

The designation in Hindustani of 
the Law-onicer was Maulavi. See 
Adawlut, Cazee, Futwa, Mufty, all 
in SuppT. 

1780. “That in all suits regarding in- 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahommedans, 
and those of the Sh aster with respect to 
Gentoos, shall be invariably adhered to. 
On all such occasions the Molavies or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law ; and they shall sign the report and 
assist in passing the [decree.” — Regulation 
pmsed hy the a?id GounciL 11th April, 
1780. 

1793. “ II. The law Officers of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the ^provincial Courts of Appeal, 
the courts of circuit, and the zillah and city 
courts . . . shall not be removed but for 
incapacity or misconduct. . . ” — Reg. XII, 
of 1793. 

In §§ iv., V., vi. Cauzy and Mufty are 
substituted for Law Officer, but referring to 
the same persons. 

1799. “IV. If ^ the futwa of the law 
officers of the Nizaimit Adawlut declare 
any person convicted of v/ilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahomedan 
law on the ground of . , . the Court of 
Nizamut Adaioliit shall notwithstanding 


^ “ To tlic JJindoo and Maliomytv'dan Law ofii- 
cers.” This gives the date quoted in tlm last 
paragraph. 
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sentence the prisoner to suffer death. , * ” 
— FiJJ. of 1790. 

Laximana, Laqiiesimenaj etc., s. 
Malay Laksamana^ from tlie Skt. laJcsk- 
mam, ^liaviiig fortiiiiate tokens,’ 
(■wlncli vras the name of a mjff-Mcal 
kero, brotker of liama). This was tbo 
title of one of tbe Mgbest dignitaries 
in tbe Malay State, commander of tbe 
, forces: ; . 

1611. There used to be in Malaca five 
principal dignities . . . tbe third is Lassa- 
mane; this is Admiral of the Sea . . — 

Mhoquerque, by Birch, iii. 87. 

c. 1539. ‘‘The King accordingly . set 
forth a Fleet of two hundred Sails .... 
And , of this Navy he made G-eneral the 
great Xemena, his Admbal, of 

whose Valor the History of the InMms 
hath spoken in divers places.” — Finto, in 
Cogan, p. 38. 

1553. “ Eacsamana was harassed by the 
King to engage Dom Garcia ; hut his reply 
was : Sire, agamst the Portuguese and their 
high-sided tmse\ it is impossible to engage 
with lou'-cut lancharas Hie om^s. Leave me 
{to act) for I knou? this people well, seeing hov) 
much blood theg haiu cod me; good fottune 
u now with thee, and I inn ahmit to a venae 
poll on them. And su he did ’^—Barros, III. 
viii. ,7. 

Leaguer, s. The following xiso of 
tbis word is now quite obsolete, we 
believe, in English ; but it illustrates 
tbe now familiar German use of Lager- 
Bier, t,e. ‘ beer for laying down, for 
keeping ’ (primarily in cask). 

Tbe word in tbis sense is neither in 
Minsbew (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747. “That the Storekeeper do pro- 
vide Eeagners of good Columbo or Batavia 
arrack.” — Ft, St. David Consns., May 5th 
(MS. Becord in India Office). 

1782. “Will be sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondfield, at his Auction Boom, 
formerly the Court of Gutcherry .... 
Square and Globe Lanthorns, a quantity 
of Country Bum in Leaguers, a Slave Girl, 
and a variety of other articles.” — Didia 
(Gazette, Nov. 23d. 

Liampo* Add : 

1701. “The Mandarine of Justice ar- 
rived late last night from Limpo.” — Frag- 
mentarg MS, Records of China Factory [ai 
Ghusan ?), in India Office, Oct. 24th. 

Lingam. Add : 

1843. “The homage was paid to Lin- 
gamism. The insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism.l Lingamisni is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form.” — 3Iacaulag, Speech on Gates of Som- 
nantJi, 

Lip-lap. Add : 

1768-71. “Children born in the Indies 


are nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.” — Stavorinus, E. T., i. 315. 

Lisbtee or Listee, s. Hind. Ikhti, 
English word, ‘ a list.’ 

Long-cloth. Add: 

1670. “ We have continued to supply 

you ... in reguard the Butch do so fully 
fall in with the Calicoe trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth.” 
— Letter from Court of F. L C. to Madras, 

• Nov, 9th. In Motes and Extracts, No. I., 

p. 2. 

Long-drawers. Add : 

1789. “It is true that they (the Syes) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and blue 
long draws.” — Note by Translator of Seir 
Mtitaqherin, i. 87. 

Loot, Add: 

1847. “Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
Xnctures which he looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillos, all beautiful.” — Lord 
Malmeshury, llem, of an Ex-Minister, i, 
192. 

Looty. Add : 

1793. “A party was immediately sent, 
who released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy irons ; among them was Mr. Bandal 
Cadman, a midshipman taken 10 yearS 
before by Suffrein. The remainder were 
private soldiers; some of whom had been 
taken by the Looties ; others were deserters 
. ♦ ♦ ” — Dironfs Marrative, p. 157. 

Lory. Add : 

1682. “The Lorys are about as bigas 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 
.... There are no birds that the Indians 
value more ; and they will sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for one, . , . ” — Nieuhof, 
Zee en Lazit-Rcize, ii. 287. 

Lotoo, s, Burm. HlwaUdCiau, 

‘ Boyal Court or Hall ; ’ the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
normally of four Wungyis or Chief 
Ministers. Its name designates more 
properly tbe place of meeting; com- 
pare Star-Qhamb&\ 

1792. “ . . in capital cases he transmits 

the evidence in writing, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consulta- 
tion, where the council of state assembles. 

. . , 307. 

1819. “The first and most respectable 
of the tribunals is the Lutto, comprised of 
fijiir presidents called Vimghi, who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest and 
most experienced Mandarins, of four assis- 
tants, and a great chancery.”— 8anpe3v^^ano, 
164. 

1827. “Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
council: indeed, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or j)roclaination, the 
3 a 2 
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acts of the lut-d’hau being in fact consi- 
dered Ins acts.”-Gi«a5f«-cJ’s Journal, 401. 

Iioutea. Add : , , , ^ 

IfilS “The China Capt. had letters 
this day per ^vay of Xaxma (Satsuma) . . • 

that the letters I sent are received by the 

niblemen in China in good parte, ^d a 
mandarin, or loytea, apomted to com foi 
Japon. . . . "-Coehs, u. 44. 

Lucknow, n. p. 

nau; tlie well-kno-wn capital of the 
Na-wabs and Kings of Oudh, and the 
residence of the OHef Oommssioner of 
thatBritish Province, till the office was 
united to that of Lieut. -^vemor of 
the N.W. Provinces in 18 / (. 

1528 “On Saturday the_2^ of the 
latter JemSdi, I 

having surveyed it passed tim river Gtoati 
and encamped.’ — Babei\ p* ooi. 

1663 “In Agra the Hollanders have 
•tUn an House. . . • Formerly they had a 
good trade there in selling Scarlet . . . as 
also in buying those cloths of Jelapour and 
iXau, at 7 or 8 days journey from Agra, 
where they also keep an house. . . . — 
Bernier, E'. T., 94- 

Lugow, To, V. This w one of those 
imperatives transformed,^ m .T 

Indian jargon, into infinitives, wnicn 
are referred to under puckerow , 
bunow, H. inf. lagd-na, imperative 
laqd-o* The meanings of lagdndy 
Jyqtx by Shakespear, are : To apply, 
close, attach, join, fix, affix, ^ascribe, 
impose, lay, add, place, put, plant, 
set, shut, spread, fasten, connect, plas- 
ter, put to work, employ, engage, use, 
impute, report anything m the way ot 
scandal or malice in which long list 
he has omitted one of the most common 
uses of the verb, in its Anglo-Indian 
form lugoio, ^hich is ‘‘to lay a boat 
alongside the shore or wharf, to moor. 
The fact is that lagand is the active 
form of the neuter verb lag-nd, ‘ to 
touch, lie, be in contact with,’^ and used 
in all the neuter senses of which lagand 
• expresses the transitive senses. Be- 
sides neuter active lagand, jro 

have a secondary causal verb, lagwdnd, 

‘ to cause to apply,’ etc. Lag^-nd, 

' lagd-nd, are presumably the same 
words as our lie, and lay, A. S. licgan 
^TidUcgan, mod. G-erm, liegen^ixd hgen. 
And the meaning ‘lay’ underhes all 
the senses which Shakespear gives of 
lagd-nd. 

Lungoor. Add.: 

1859. “I found myself in immediate 


proximity to a sort of parbament or general 
Lsembly of the largest and most human- 
iSI moSreys I had ever seen. There were 
at“ ast 200 of them, great lungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
L/es enhanced by a fringe of snowy 
whisker.” — Jjt.-Col, T, Berwin, p. 49. 


M. 

Ma-bap, s. ‘ ma-bap liai JiJm- 
dawmid! ‘You, my Lord, _ are niy 
mother and father ! ’ This is_ an ad- 
dress from a native, seeking assistance, 
or begging release from a penaltj’’, or 
reluctant to obey an order, wffich the 
young sahib hears at first with asto- 
nishment, hut soon as a matter of 
course. 

Mabar. Add : 

1753. “Selon oet autorit4 le pays da 
continent qui fait face k I’lle de Ceilan est 
Maabar, on la grande Inde : et cette inter- 
pretation de Marc-Pol est autant plus 
juste, que onaha est un terme Indien, et 
propre meme ^ quelqueslaiugues bcytmques 
ou Tartares, pour signifier grand* ^Ainsi, 
Maa-bar signifie la grande region. 
D’Anville, p. 105. ^ 

The great Geographer is m’ong i 

Macao. Add: 

1599. See in SuPPT. under Monsoon. 

1615. “He adviseth me that 4 juncks 
are arrived at Langasaque from Ohanchew, 
i which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chepe.”— t/ocA'S, 

i. 35. 

Macareo. Add, at p. 403, after 
quotation ending “ African wilder- 
ness : ” 

Take also the following : 

1885. “Here at his mouth Father 
Meghna is 20 miles broad, with islands on 
his breast as large as English counties, and 
a great tidal bore which made a daily and 

ever-varying excitement In deep 

water, it passed merely as a large rolling 
billow ; but in the shallows it rushed along, 
roaring like a crested and devouring monster, 
before which no small craft could live. 
Lt.-Col, T. Lewin, pp. 161-2. 

Macheen. Add under Chin and 
Machin: 

c. 1665. “ the first place you have 

taught me, that all that Frangistan . , . was 
nothing, hut I knoio not what little Island, of 
which the greatest King was he of Portugal 
.... telling me tlmt the Kings of 
were far above them altogether, and that they 
were the only true and only Houmajons . . 
the OTeat ones, the Conquerors and Kings 
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of the World ; and tJmt 'Persm and TJsbQc, 
Kachguer, Tartar and- Catay, Pegu, GMna, 
and Matchina, did tremble at the name of 
the Kings, of Indostan ; Admirable Geo- j 
graphy ! ’’ — Speech of A'lmtngzeh to his Tutor, 
according to Bernier, E. T., 48. 

Madremaliico, n. p. THe' name 
given by tbe Portuguese to the Ma- 
Sommecian dynasty of Berar, called 
^ Imdd-sMid* The Portuguese name 
represents tbe title of the founder 
^Imcid-ul-Mulk (‘ Pillar of tbe State’}, 
otherwise Path Ullab ’Imad Sbab. 
Tbe djmasty was tbe most obscure of 
those 'founded upon the dissolution of 
tbe Babmani monarchy in tbe Deccan. 
See Hizamaliico, Sabaio, Hidalcan, 
Cotamaluco and Meliqne Verido. 

It began about 1484, and in 1572 
was merged in tbe kingdom of Ab- 
inediiagar. 

There is anotber Madremaluco (or 
Tmad-ul~Mulk) much spoken of ^ in 
Portuguese histories, who W'as an im- 
portant personage in Guzerat, and put 
to death with bis own band tbe king 
Sikandar Sbab (1526) (Barros, lY. 

V. 3 ; Correa, iii, 272, 344, etc. ; (Jouto, 
Decs. y. and vi. passim), 

1653. “ The Madre Maluco was married 
to a sister of tbe Plidalchaii, and the latter 
treated this brotlier-in-law of his, and 
Heleque Verido as if they were his vassals, 
especially the latter.” — Barros, IV., vii, 1. 

1663. “The Imademaluco or Hadre- 
malucOj as we corruptly style him, was a 
Circassian (Cherques) by nation, and had 
originally been a Christian, and died 
in 1646. . , . T/nad is as much as to say 
‘prop,’ and thus the other (of these princes) ■ 
was called Imadrnaltico, or ‘Prop of the ; 
Kingdom!. . . ” — Garcia, f. v. 

Neither the chronology of Be Orta here, 
nor the statement of Imad-ul-Mulk's Circas- ; 
sian origin, agree with those of Eirishta. 
The latter says that Fath-Uilah Tmad , 
Shah was descended from the heathen of ^ 
Bijanagar (iii. 486), , 

Magadoxo. Add : [ 

1505. “ And the Viceroy (Bon Francisco ( 
I) ’Almeida) made sail, ordering the course 
to be made for Magadaxo, which he had in- ( 
structions also to make tributary. But the ( 
X^ilots objected, saying that they would miss f 
the season for crossing to India, as it was ■v 
already the 26th of August. . . , ” — Correa, a 
i. 560. 1; 

Mabajtm, Add : c 

1885. “ The Mabajun hospitably enter- 35 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward fc 
departure, giving no word or sign of his h 
business till the time for apx3eal has gone t! 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then ‘ 
the stoi’m bursts on the head of the luckless, c: 


, bill-man, %vho finds himself loaded with an 
, overwhelming debt, which he has never in- 
I curred, and can never hope to discharge; 

• and so he becomes practically the Mabajun i 
, slave for tbe rest of his natural life.”— Xf.- 
Col, T, Lemm, p. 339. 

j Mahout. Add: 

■ It is remarkable that we find what 

is ajjpareutly maJid-mdtra, in tbe sense 
of a high officer, in Hesycbius : 

“ Maftarpat, ot axpa-njyot wap’ IfSois.” •— 

Hesych, s.v. 

Mahratta. Add : 

1747. “ Agreed on tbe arrival of these 
Ships that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the 50 
IMtoratta Horses be augmented to 100 as We 
found them very iisefull in the last Skir- 
mish. ... ” — Consn, at Tort St, David, 
Jan. 8th (MS. Eecorcl in India Office). 

1748. “That upon his bearing the 
Mirattoes had taken Tanner’s Fort ...” 
— In Long, i^. 5. 

Mahratta Ditch, xidd : 

1757. “ That the Bounds of Calciitta are 
to extend the whole Circle of Ditch dug ux)on 
the Invasion of the Marattes ; also 600 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade.” — Articles of 
Agreement sent hy Colonel Clive (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14th). 
In Memoirs of the Bevoliition in Bengal, 
1760, p. 89. 

1782. “To the Proprietors and Occu« 
ifiers of Houses and other Tenements within 
the Mabratta Entrenchment. -India 
Gazette, Aug. 10th. 

Maistry, Mestry. Add, before 
quotations : 

Master (MacTep'B) is also tbe Rus- 
sian term for a sMlled workman, pd 
has given rise to several derived adjec- 
tives. 

There is too a similar word in 
modern Greek, ftaytcrrcijp. 

1404. “And in these {chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure and of many 
i other colours, made in the most marvellous 
i way ; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestros, it %vould be 
reckoned beautiful to see.” — Olavijo, § cv, 
(Comp. JIarMam, p. 125). 

1524. “And the Viceroy (B. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutvs four newly-built catnrs, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
very light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to be 
burned, saying that he intended to show 
the Moors that we knew how to build better 
caturs than they did; and be sent for 
Mestre Vyne the Genoese, whom he had 
brought to build galleys, and asked Mm if 
lie could build boats that would row faster 
than the Malabar paraos. He answered^; 
‘Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enough to 
catch a mosquito.’ , . . Coma, ii. 830* 
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Malabar, h. Add, under B : ^ 

1G80. “Whereas it hath been hitherto 
aceustomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of lionsea in writing in the Tor- 
tiiguese, Gentne, and Mallabar languages, 
from which some inconveniences have 
arisen. . . . St Geo. Consn,, Sept. 

S)th, in Aotes and Extracts, No. III., 33. 

Malabar Hill, n. p. This favourite 
site of villas on Bombay Island is 
stated by !Mr. ’WTiitworth. to have ac- 
quired its name from the fact that the 
Malabar pirates, who haunted this 
coast, used to lie behind it. 

Maladoo, s. GMchen maladoo is an 
article in the Anglo-Indian menu. It 
looks like a corruption from the French 
Giwsme, but of what. ^ 

Mamlutdar, s. P. H. muAmalatiCir 
(from Ar. mu’dmcda, ‘ affairs, busi- 
ness ’), and in Mahr. onamlaMar. 
Chiefly used in Western India. For- 
merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is now 
in the Bombay Presidency the title of 
a native civil officer in charge of a 
talilka, corresponding nearly to the 
taJmkldr of a pergunna in the Bengal 
Presidency, but of a status somewhat 
more important. See a quotation 
under Patel. 

Mandarin. Add : 

1682. In the Kingdom of Patane (on 
east coast of Malay Peninsula) “ The 
King’s counsellors are called Mentary.” — 
Eieuhof, Zee en LantBeize, ii. 64. 

Mangalore, b. Add: 

1536. “ . . . For there was come another 
catur with letters, in which the Captain of 
Bin urgently called for help; telling how 
the King (of Cambay) had equipped large ' 
squadrons in the Ports of the Culf .... 
alleging .... that he was sending them to 
Mangaior to join others in an expedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all this was 
false, for he was really sending them in the 
expectation that the'Kumis would come to 
Mangalor next September. . . — Correa, 

. iv. . 701. 

1648. This place is called Mangerol by 
Van Tioist, p, 13. 

Mangelin. Add : 

On the ori^n of this weight see Sir 
W. Elliot’s Coins of Smthern India, 
now in the x^ress. The was 

the hard scarlet seed of the Adenanthera 
;pavomna, L., used as a measure of 
j weight 'from very early times, A 
' parcel of 50 taken at random gave an 
average weight of 4T3 grs. 3 parcels 

A k: ' ^ f r ; ' , , . 


of 10 each, selected by eye as large, 
gave average 5*02 and 5-63 (op. €#. p. 

47)- 

1584, “There is another sort of weight 
called Mangialiino, which is 5 graiiies of 
Venice weight, and therewith they weigh 
diamants and other jew'eb.’—jSarre^, in 
Hdkluyt, ii. 409. 

Maajee. 

1683. “We were forced to track our 
boat till 4 in the Afteniooii, when we saw 
a great black cloud arise out of ye North 
with much lightning^ and thunder, which 
made our Mangee or Steerman advise us to 
fasten our boat in some Greeke.”— 

Hak. feoc., 88. 

For the Pahari use, see Lonfs Selections, 
p. 561. 

Martaban, n.p. Add: 

1680. “That the English may settle 
ffactorys at Serian, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoe that they may settle a ffactory in like 
manner at Mortavan. . .'^—Articles to he 
fvojposed to the King of Barma and Pegu, in 
Notes and Extracts, No. III., p. 8. 

1695. “ Concerning BaHliolomeu} Bodid- 
gues ... I am. informed and do believe 
he put into Mortavan for want of wood and 
imter, and w-as there seized by the King^s 
officers, because not bound to that Place.” 
— Governor Higginson, in Bair. Oriental 
Bepe^'t. ii. ^42-^. 

Marwaree, u. p. and s. This word 
Mdrimrl, prox^erly a man of Marwar 
or the J odhptir country in Eajpatana, 
is used in many x^arts of India as 
synonymous with banya or sowear^ 
from the fact that many of the traders 
and money-lenders have come origi- 
nally from Marwar, most frequently 
Jains in religion. Gomx^are the lorn- 
hard of medieval England, and the 
caorsmo of Dante’s time. 

Masulipatam. Add: 

^1684. “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the present 
king went to see Maslipatan, nine of them 
undertook to rexn'esent the figure of an 
Elephant ; four making the four feet, four 
til® ^.^d one the trunk ; upon which 

the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his entry into the CitYl-^-Tavernier, E. T., 
ii. 65. ■ 

Matross. Add: 

1745. “....We were told with regard 
to the Fortifications, that no Expense should 
be grudged that was necessary for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... he lived 
not to come among us ; and therefore, we 
could only judge of his Merit and Qualifica- 
tions by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence 
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'a Day, scarce the Pay of a common Ha- 
tross. . .’’“Letter from 3£r. Barnett to the 
Secret Committee, in Letter to a Froprietor of 
the E. I. Co., p. 45,. 

..Mayla, S. Hind. mMU, a fair, i 
almost ahvays connected with some : 
religious celebration, as were so many I 
of the BKiclieval fairs in Europe, The ; 
word is from Skt. mda, ‘ meeting, eon- I 
course, assembly.’ ! 

: 1869. “Le Mela ii’est pas precisement ; 
line foire telle que nous rentendent ; c’est | 
le iiom qu’oii donne aux .rdiinions de plilerins i 
et des marchands qui . . . se rendent dans 
les lieiix , considerds conime sacrds, aux ■ 
fetes de certains dieiix. indiens^ et des per- 
sonnages reputes saints, parmi les mnsul- 
mm^F—'Carcm de Tawj, Mel. Mas., p. 2T* 

Meekly, n. p* See under Mimnee- 
pore, 

Meliqiie ¥erido, n. p. The Portu- 
guese form of the style of the princes 
of the dynasty established at Bidar in 
the end. of the loth centurjq on the 
decay of the Bahmani kingdom. The 
name represents ‘Malik llarid.’ It was 
apparently only the 3rd of the dynasty, 
’Aii, who 'first "took the title of (’AH) 
Barid Shah, 

1533. And as the folosnmia (?) of Badur 
was very great, as %veli as his presmuiption, 
he sent word to Yzain Maluco (see ISTizama- 
lueo) and to Yerido (who were go'eat Lords, 
as it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lies 
between the Balgat and Cambaya) .... 
that they must pay him homage, or he 
would hold them for enemies, and would 
direct war against them, and take away 
their dominions.” — Correa, iii. 514. 

1563. “ And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . , that they should 
seize the King of Baquem in Beder, which 
is the chief city and cajiital of the Becan j 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Yerido ; and then 
he and the rest, either in persoiyor by their 
representatives, make him a salam {calenia) 
at certain days of the year . . . The Yer^o 
who died in the year 1510 was a^ Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as^ I 
have heard on sure authority.” — Garcia, 
f. 35 and 35r. 

c. 1601. About this time a ^letter 
arrived from the Prince Sult<4n Daniydl, 
reporting that (MaHk) Ambar had col- 
lected his troops in Bidar, and had gained a 
victory over a iiart^y which had been synt 
to oi3pose him by 'Malik Barid .” — Iniiyat 
Ullah, in Elliot, vi. 104. 

Milk-busli, Add : 

c. 1590. “They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zekoom (zak- 
kum) tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 


penetrable by an army. Gladwin, ii. 
68. 

TMs is the milk-hedge. 

The milk-hedge forms a very dis- 
tinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Giizerat. Twigs of the plant 
thrown into running water kill the fish, and 
are extensively used for that purpose. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making gunpowder.” — 31. -Gen. 
M, ff. Keatinge. 

1879. “ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and stafi. 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on the 
sand, ...” 

E. Arnold, Light of Asia, Bk. v. 

Mincopie, n.p. This term is attri- 
buted in books to the Andaman 
islanders as their distinctiye name for 
their owm race. It originated with a 
Yocahulaiy given by Lieut. Colehrooke 
in volume iv. of the Asiatic Researches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the possible 
origin of the mistake been ascertained. 

Miscall, s. Arab. misMi^ {mithkal, 
properly). An Arabian weight, ori- 
ginally that of the Eoiiian aureus and 
the gold dinar ; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340. “ The prince, violently enraged, 

caused this officer to be put in prison, and 
confiscated his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkals of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at once the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country.” — Shihdbuddln, in EoL et Ext., 
xiii. 192. 

1502. “Upon which the King (of Sofala] 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 

S ve them as a present for the Captain- 
ajor a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pingo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth 500 
reis, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3000 maticals. .Af—Coirea, i. 274. 

Mocuddum. Add: 

1680. “ For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadum or Master of the Boat- 
men, being Christian as he is, his wages 
being paid at 70 fanams per mensem.”—* 
Fort St. Geo. Conm., Bee. 23, in Wotes and 
Extracts, No. III. p. 42. 

Mogul. Add : 

1404. ** And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 
Mugalia, and they don’t understand this 
language on this side of the Hiver (the 
Oxus) ... for the character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond tbe river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
i the river ; and they call that character 
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Mongali, and the Emperor keeps by him 
certain scribes who can read and write this 
Mogali character,” — Clamjo, § chi. (Comp. 
il/ftrMaw, 119--120}. 

1781. * ‘ Wanted an European or Mogul 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.”— /ndiSct Gazette, June 30. 

Mogul, The Great. Add : 

1653. “This Prince, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of thein abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion.” — Cogan^s Pinto, p. 25. 

The expression is not in Pinto’s original, 
where it is Rey doslMogores (cap. xx. ). 

c. 1663. “ Since it is the custom of Asia 

never to approach Great Persons with 
Empty Hands, when I had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aureng 
Zehe, I presented him with Eight Roupees. 

. . P— Bernier, E. T., p. 62. 

1807. “L’Hindoustan est depuis quelque 
temps domind par un multitude de i:>etits 
souverains qui s’arrachent Tun T autre leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’euxnereconnait comme 
il faut rautoritd legitime du Mogol, si ce 
n’est cependant messieurs les Anglais, les- 
quels nbnt pas cesse d’etre soumis a son 
obdissance ; en sorte qu’actuellement, c’est 
h dire en 1222 (1807) ils reconnaissent Fau- 
toritd suj^reme d’_Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.” — Afsos, Ardyish-‘i-mahjil,epxoi^di by 
Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Mns,, 90. 

Moliur.Gold. Add: 

1779. “ I then took hold of his hand : 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs, 
and offered to give them to me : I refused 
them ; he said ‘ Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), ’twill make you great men, and 
I will give you 100 gold mohurs more.’” — 
Evidence of Eambux Jemadar, on Trial of 
Grand v. Francis, quoted in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 228. 

Moliwa. Add: 

“It abounds in Guzerat. When the 
flowers are falling the Hill-men camp under 
the trees to collect them. And it is a 
common practice to sit perched on one of 
the trees in order to shoot the large deer 
which come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” — 
M.-Gen. R. E, Keatinge, 

Moluccas. Add : 

The earliest mention of these islands 
by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci (quoted 
under Cauhameira), who in 1501, 
among the places heard of by OahraFs 
fieet, mentions the Maluche Islands. 

1518. ‘ ‘ And as it was the monsoon for 
Maluco, dom AleSxo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Meneses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents, for the 


Kings of the 10 es of Ternate and Tidore 
where the clove grows.” — Correa, ii, 552. 

Mone, n. p. Mm or Mfm, the name 
hy which the people who formerly occu- 
pied Pegu, and whom we call Talaing, 
called themselves. See Talaiug. 

Monegar. Add: 

1800. “ In each Edbly, for every thou- 

sand Pagodas (335^. 15s. lOlfC^.) rent that be 
pays, there is also a Munegar, or a Tah- 
sildar as he is called by the Mussulmans.” 
— Buchanan^ s Mysore, ko., i. 276. 

Monsoon. Add: 

1599. “ Ora nell anno 1599, essendo ve- 
nuta la Mansone a proposito, si messero 
alia vela due navi Pqrtoghesi, le quail eran 
venute dalla citta, di Goa in Amacao.” — 
Garletti, ii. 206. 

Mooktear. Add: 

1885. “ The wuly Bengali muktears, or 

attorneys, were the bane of the Hill 
Tracts, and I never relaxed in my efforts to 
banish them from the country,” — LU^Col, 
T, Leioin, p. 336, 

Moollah. Add : 

1680. ‘ ‘ The old Mulla having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
Cozzee Mahmud entertained on a salary of 
5 Pagodas ]>er mensem, his duties consisting 
of the business of writing letters, &c. in 
Persian, besides teaching the Persian lan- 
guage to such of the Company’s servants as 
shall desire to learn it .” — Fort St. Geo. 
Oonsn. March 11th. Eotes and Extracts, 
Ko. III. p. 12. 

Moolvee. See Law-officer in 

SlTPPT. 

Moon Blindness. This affection of 
the eyes is commonly believed to be 
produced hy sleeping exposed to the 
full light of the moon. There is great 
difference of opinion as to the facts, 
some quoting experience as incontro- 
vertible, others regarding the thing 
merely as a vulgar prejudice, without 
substantial foundation. Some remarks 
will be found in GollingwooWs Bmnhles 
of a Naturalist, pp. 308-310. The 
present writer has in the East twice 
suffered from a peculiar affection of 
the eyes and face, after being in sleep 
exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term moon^ 
'blindness. 

Moonga, Mooga. Add : 

1680. “The Floretta yarn or Muckta 

examined and priced The Agent 

informed ‘ that ’twas called Arundee, made 
neither with cotton nor silke,|but of a kind 
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of Herba spun by a worme that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called A^mndee, 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oyle is made; vast quantity s of this cloth 
is made in the country about Goora Ghaut 
beyond Seripore Mercha ; where the 
wormes are ke^jt as silke womies here; 
twill never come wiiite, but will take any 
colour,’ etc .” — Fort St. Geo. Agent on Tom', 
Gonm., Nov. 19th. In Motes mid Extracts, 
No. III.,, p. 58. 

Armidi or rendi is the castor-oil plant, 
and this must be the Attacus ricini, Jones, 
called in H. Arrindi, Arruidiaidail), and 
in Bengali Eri, Eria, Erhidy, according to 
Forbes WatsoFs MoriienGature, No. 8002, 
p. 371. 

MooEsliee. Add: 

1782. ‘‘The young^ gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 
and dispute with their munchees (tutors) in 
Persian and Moors. . . — Triceps Tracts, 

I 89. 

Moor. Add, at foot of p. 445, col. 
b: 

Moro is still applied at Manilla to 
the Musulman Malays. 

164S. “King Jangier (Jehangir) used to 
make use of a reproach : That one Portu- 
gees was better than three Moors, and 
one Hollander or Englishman better tlian 
two Portugees,” — Fun Twist, 59. 

1747. “We had the Misfortune to be 
reduced to almost inevitable Danger, for as 
our Success chiefly depended on the assist- 
ance of the Moors, We w^ere soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being aban- 
doned by them .”— ^from Fort St. 
Emid to the Court, May 2nd (India Office 
MS. Records). 

1797. “ Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 

the Sudra or cultivating caste ” — 

Ifinute of Sir T. hfum'o, in Arhuthnot, 
■1T7. ' ■ 

Moorpunky. Add : 

1767. “ Charges Dewanny, viz. 

“A few moorpungkeys and heauleahs 
for the service of Mahomed Heza Khan, 
and on the service at the city some are : 
absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 ; 0.’’ I 
—Dacca- Accounts, in Long, 524. 

Moors. Add : 

1779. 

“ C. What language did !Mr. Francis 
speak ? 

TF. {3feeru7i Kitrnutgai'}, The same as I 
do, in broken Moors.” 

Trial of Grand v. Philip I’rancis, quoted 
in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 226. 

1803. “Conceive what society there will 
be^ when people speak what they don’t 
think, in Moors.” — M. Mlphinstonc, in Life, 


Mora. Add: ’ 

The typical form of the cane mora 
is that of two truncated cones meeting 
at the smaller ends. 

“The ordinary mora” (of the form just 
stated) “’Was in Assam so univei’sally in 
use as a stand, that, when tea cultivation 
bepan, the typical form was ado^^ted for tea- 
firing, and thousands of iron moras were 
employed. The sieve with the tea-leaves to 
be fired stood on the top, and the charcoal 
fire burned in the bottom.” — {3i,-Gen. R. E. 
Keatinge.) 

^ Mort-de-chien. Add, after quota- 
tion from Johnson, at top of p. 451, 
col. b : 

The second of the following quota- 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
of cholera mentioned at p. 451, col. 1), 
after Macp)herson : 

1780. “I am once or twice a year(!) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
here called mort-de-chien. . . . ” — Impey 
to Dunning, quoted by Sir James Stephen, 
li. 339. 

1781. “The Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence ; it 
has swept away already above 4000 persons, 
200 or uiDwards have been buried in the 
different Portuguese; churches within a few 
days.” — Hickg^s Bengal Gazette, April 21. 

Mosque. Add : 

1680. Consn. Fort St. Geo., March 28 : 

‘ Records the death of Cassa Verona . . . 
and a dispute arising as to whether his body 
should be burned by the Gentaes or buried 
by the the latter having stopped the 

procession on the ground that the deceased 
was a Mussleman and built a Musseet in 
the Towne to be buried in, the Governor 
with the advice of his Council sent order 
that the body should be burned as a Geniue, 
and not buryed by the Moo7's, it being 
aprehended to be of dangerous consequence 
to admit the Moors such pretences in the 
Towne.”— Abifs and Extracts, No. III., 
p. 14. 

Mucoa. Add: 

1677, Resolved “to raise the rates of 
hire of the 3Iesullas (see Mussoola) boatmen 
called Macquars.” — Fort St. Geo. Consn., 
Jan. 12th, in Motes andfExti'acts, No. I., 54. 

1746. “ 194 Maequars attending the sea- 

side at night ..... (P.) 8 : 8 : 40.” — 
Account of Exti'aordinary Expenses, at Fort 
'■ St. David (India Office MS. Records). 

Mufty, s. a. Ar. Mufti, an ex- 
' pounder of the Mahommedan Law, 
the utterer of the fatwa. Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kazi, who 
carries out the judgment. 

In the last century, and including 
Regulation IK, of 1793, which gave 
the Company’s Courts in Bengal the 
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reorganisation wliicli substantially 
endured till 1862, we have frequent 
mention of botli Cauzies and Miifties 
as autliorised expounders of tbe Ma- 
liommedan law ; but, tliougb^ Kazis 
were nominally maintained _ in the 
Provincial Courts down to their aboli- 
tion (1829-31), practically the duty of 
those known as Kazts became limited to 
quite different objects, and the designa- 
tion of the Law-officer who gave 
the futwa in our District courts 
was Maulavl. The title MufU has 
been long obsolete wdthin the limits of 
Eritish administration, a:nd one might 
safely say that it is practically un- 
known to any surviving member of 
the Indian Civil Service, and never 
was heard in India as a living title 
by any Englishman now surviving. 
See in Stjppt. Cazee and Law-officer. 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘ plain clothes.’ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure, 
a.— 

1653. “ Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
Industani mourat sur notre bord ; vn 
Houfti Persan de la Secte des Schai assista 
a cette derniere extremity, luy donnant 
esperance d’vne meiUeiire vieqnecelle-cy, efc 
d’vn Paradis, oh i’on auroit tout ce que I’on 
pent desirer . . . . . et la fit changer de 
oecte. . . . ’’ — De la Boullaye-le~GouZy ed, 
1657, p.281. 

1674. ‘ ^ Pesolve to make a present to the 
Governors of Changuiaput and Pallaveram, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondali, for the marriage of the 
former with the daughter of the King’s 
Mufti or Churchman .” — Fort SL Geo. 
Oonsn .3 March 26th. In Notes a'iid EztmcU. 
No. I., 30. 

1767. “3d. You will not let the Gauzy 
or Mufty receive anything from the tenants 
unlawfully.” ^ OoUcctors' Instructions, in 
Long, 511, 

_ 1777. “The Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 

nephew of Shabaz Beg Khan 

Bepovt on the Fatna Cause, quoted in 
Stephen’s JSTuncomar and Impey, ii. 167. 

1793. “§ XXXVI. The cauzies and 

Muftis of the i^rovincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, 
and shall not he removable, except on proof 
to the satisfaction of the Governor-General 
in Council that they are incapable, or have 
been guilty of misconduct. ...» ” — Beg. 
IX. 0/1793. 

Muggrabee. Add: 

From Ar. gharh, the root of this 
word, tbe Spaniards baye tbe proyiuce 


Algarye, and botb Bpanisb and Italian 
have garbm, a west wind. 

■■ MniiclieeL Add: . 

1844. “ Muneheels, with poles complete 

■ ’ ' Poles, Muncheel-, Spare.” 

Jameson’s Bombay Code, Ordnance Nomen- 
clature. 

“Wlien I landed at Diu, an officer met 
me with a Muncheel for my use, viz. a 
hammock slung to a pole, and protected by 
an awning.”— ill.- treii. B. H. KeaMnge, 

Miiiineepore,|n.p. Properly Mcmi-' 
pur; a quasi-indei^endent state lying 
between the British, district of Gaebar 
on the extreme east of Bengal, and 
the upper part of the kingdom, of 
Burma, and^in fact including a part of 
the watershed between the tributaries 
of tbe Brahmaputra and those of the 
Irawadi. The people are of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid aspect, 
and the state, small and secluded as it is, 
has had its turn in temporary conquest 
and domination, like almost all the 
states of Indo-CMna from the borders 
of Assam to the mouth of the Mekong. 
Like the other Indo-Chinese states, 
too, Manipur has its royaP chronicle, 
but little seems to have been gathered 
from it. The Eajas and people have, 
for a period which seems uncertain, 
professed Hindu religion. A dis- 
astrous invasion of Maniptlr byAlom- 
pra, founder of the present Burmese 
dynasty, in 1755, led a few years after- 
wards to negotiations with the Bengal 
Government, and the conclusion of a 
treaty, in consequence of which a body 
of British sepoys was actually des- 
patched in 1763, but eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipur. 
After this, intercourse |>ractically 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese war (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun hy the Burmese, 
who also entered Cachar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Manipuri force, 
expelled them. Since then a British 
officer has always been resident at 
Manipur, and at one time (c. 1838-41) 
a great deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Manipur. 

This state has been called by a 
variety of names, causing much con- 
fusion. Thus, in EenneH’s Memoir 
and maps of India it bears the name 
of Meckley, In Symes’s Narrative, 
and in maps of that period it is Cassay ; 
names, both of which have long dis- 
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appeared from modern maps, MecMe}/ 
rei^sentstho name {JlaJdl .^) by wlncli 
tbo coimtry yais known in Assam ; 
Ifogli (apparently a form of tke same) 
was tlie 3 iaiiio in Cacliar j Ii.xi-s€ or 
Ka-iM (according to tbc Aya promiii- 
ciatioii) is tlie name by wbicii it is 
known to tbo Slians or Burmese. 

1755. I have carried my Arms to the 
conjhies of i.hiiNA . . . on tlie other quarter 
I have reduced to my subjection the major 
part of the Kingdom of Gassay ; whose 
Heir I have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind you . . .'’—Speech of Aionipra to 
CapL Baker at Momchabve. Dalrymple, 
Or. ikp., 1.152. 

1759. ‘^ Gassay, which . . . lies to the 

K. Westward of Ava, is a C’oimtry, so far 
as' I can, learn, hitherto unheard of in 
Europe . . P— Letter, del 22 June, 1759, 
in Jd. 116. 

1763. “ Meckley is a_ Hilly C?ountry, 
and is bounded on the Xorth, South, and 
West by large tracts of Ojokie MovMahiBy 
which prevent any intertxairse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East *■ 
by the Burampoota ; beyond the Kills, to 
the Korth by Asran and : to the 

West Cashar ; to the Ssuitli and East the 
Bubmah Country, which lies betiveen 
Meckley and China . . . ’VIiq Bnrakipnota 
is said to 'divide, .soTnew'-here to the north 
of Fomig, into two large branches, one of 
which passes through Asam, and down by 
the way of Dacca, the other through Poong 
into the Burma Couutr 5 '."-“Ac?iJ. v/JIecJdef/, 
by Ncrher Dorn irumcn, in Balrimiple^s Or, 
Bq)., a. 477-478. 

,, ‘E , . there is about seven daps 
plain country between Honeypoor and 
Burampoota, after crossing wiiich, about 
seven daps, Jungle and Sills, to the inha- 
bited border of the Burmah country.” — 
Ibid. 481. 

1793. . . The first ridge of momi- 

tains towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the 
limit of the survey to the north ; to which 
I may now add, that the surveys extend 
no farther eastward, than the frontiers of 
Assam and Meckley . . . The space be- 
tween Bengal and China, is occupied by 
the province of Meckley, and other dis- 
tricts, subject to the King of Burmah, or 
Ava , . — MetineWs Memoir, 295. 

1799. (Eefemng to 1757). ^‘Elated with 
success Aloinpra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government, xlfter 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the Cassayers .... Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to advance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
information arrived that the Peguers had 
revolted . . — Sgmes, Sa7*’rative, 41-42. 

,, “All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Gassay, who are 


* Here the Kyendwen B. is regarded as a 
branch of the Brahmaputra. See further on. 


much better horsemen than the Birmans.” 
—Id, 318. 

1819. “ Beyond the point of Xegraglia 
{Le. Hegrais), as far as Azen (Assam), and 
even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains that di\ddes Aracan and Casse 
fromtlieBurmese. . .^^—Sungermano, p. 33. 

1827. “The extensive area of the Bur- 
man territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, the Pegiians or Talains, the 
Bhaiis or pieople of Lao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Ivathe . . . — Cremfurd’s 
JournaJ, Z72. 

1855. “ The wearing of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a large body of the 
population in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munni- 
poorians, or Kathe, as they are called by 
the Bui'inese. 

“These people, the descendants of im- 
fortimates wdio were carried off in droves 
from their countiy by the Burmans in the 
time of King Mentaragyi and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great iDroportion . . . 
of the metropolitan j^opulation, and they 
are lai'gely diffused in neaidy all the dis- 
tricts of (Jentral Burma .... Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
supply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to be manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune- 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertaiii.”— to Ara, 153-154, 

Musk-Eat. Add : 

1653. “ Les rats dTnde sont de deux 
sortes. ... La deuxiesme espece quo les 
Portugais appellent cheroso oil odoriferant 
est de la figure d’vnfuret ” (a ferret), “mais 
extremement petit, sa morseure est vene- 
neuse. Lorsqu’il entre en vne chambre 
Ton ie sent incontinent, et Ton Fentend 
crier krik, krik, krikP—De la Bovllaye-le- 
Uouz, ed. 1657, p. 256, 

I may note on this that J erdon says of 
the Sm'^ex vmrimis,—th% large musk-rat of 
Cdnna, Burma, and the Malay countries, 
extending into Lower Bengal and Southern 
India, especially the Malabar coast, where 
it is said to be the common species (there- 
fore probably that known to our author),— 
that the bite is considered venomous by the 
natives {Mammals, p. 54). 

Miisnud. Add : 

1757. “On the 29th the Colonel went to 
the Soubah’s Palace, and in presence of all 
the Eajahs and great men of the court, led 
him to the Musland. . . . ^^—Bejiexions Inj 
Luke Scrafton, Esq., ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1827. “The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 
dismounted from his elephant, and occupied 
the musnud, or throne of cushions.” — W, 
Scott, Surgeon^s Daughter, ch. xiv. 

Hussaulcliee. Add : 

“ Central India it is the special 
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duty of tlie barber {ndl) to carry the 
torcb. ; bence ndi, commonly, = ‘ torcb- 
bearer * ’’ [M,~Qen, Keatinge). 

Mussoola. Add : 

1678. Three Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
on board saved by the help of the iMuckioas 
(see Mucoa above, and in Gloss.). — Ft. St, 
(j-eo. Oojisn-., Aug. 13. Notes and Fxtr'acts, 
No. I., p. 78. 

1679. ‘‘A Mussoolee being.overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaping.” — Ibid.^ July 14. In No. II., 

p. 16. 

Mustees. Add: 

1653. (At Goa) “Les Mestissos sont 
de plusieurs sortes, mais fort mesprisez 
des Reinols et Castissos (Castees), parce 
qu’il y a eu vii pen de sang noir dans la 
generation de leurs ancestres ... la tache 
d’auoir eu pour ancestre une Indienne leur 
demeure iusques a la centiesme 'genera- 
tion ; ils peuuent toutesfois estre soldats et 
Capitaines de forteresses ou de vaisseaux, 
s’ils font profession de suiure les armes, et 
s’ils se iettent du cost4 de TEglise ils 
peuuent estre Lecteurs, mais non Prouin- 
ciaux .” — De la BouIlayede-GouZi ed. 1657, 

p. 226. 

1678. ‘ Noe Roman Oatholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear any office in this Garrison, and 
shall have no more pay than 80 fanams per 
mensem as private centinalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portuguez nation, as Euro- 
peans, Musteeses, and Topasees, is from 70 
to 40 fanams per mensem.” — Articles and 
Orders . . , of Fort St. Geo.^ Madraspatam. 
In Notes and Extracts, i. 88. 

1781. “Eloped from the service of his 
Mistress a Slave Boy a^ed 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Musty, tall and slinder.”~.51e^y’s Bengal 
Gazette, Feb. 24. 

1799. “ August 13th . , . "Visited by 
appointment . . , Mrs. Carey, the last sur- 
vivor of those unfortunate persons who 
were imprisoned in the Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta. . . This lady, now fifty-eight years 
of age, as she herself told me, is . . . 
of a fair Mesticia colour .... She 
confirmed all which Mr. Holwell has 
said. . hg Thomas Boileau;^ 

quoted in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 34. 

1868. “These Mestizas, as they are 
termed, are, the native Indians of the Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
Spanish rulers. They are a very exclusive 
people . , . and have their own places of 
amusement .... and Mestiza balls, to 


Tliomas Boileaii was an attorney in Calcutta, 
the father of Major-Generals John Tlieophilus and 
A- H. E. Boileau, B.E. (Bengal). 


which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the ooimivy. ’’'-—Collingwood, 
p. 296. 

Muster. Add : 

1772. “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send round 
Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk 
piece-goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, 
as will serve the market of Surat and Bom- 
bay.”— Price’s Travels, i. 39. 

Muxadabad. Add : 

1684. “ Dec. 26.— In ye morning I -went 

to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, , who rose up and embz'aced me 
when I came near him, enquired of my 
health and bid me welcome to Muxoo- 
davad. . . . ” — Hedges, p. 59, 

1753. “En omettant quelques iieux de 
moindre consideration, je m’arrete d’abord 
h Moesudahad. Ce nom signifie ville de la 
inonnoie. Et en effetc’estla ou se frappe 
celle du pays ; et un grand fauxbourg de 
cette vjlle, appeie Azingonge, est la resi- 
dence du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bengale 
presque souverainement.” — D'Anville, 63.^ 

It is alleged in a passage introduced in 
Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting memoir of 
her husband, Storms and Sunshine of a 
SoldieFs Life, that “Admiral Watson used 
to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad.” 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
It does not appear, so far as I can trace, 
that the Admiral’s flag-ship ever went 
above Chandernagore, and the largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly even was the 
Bridgeioater of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet appears to have gone higher. 

Muzbee. Add, before quotations : 
The original corps of Muzbees, now 
represented by tbe 32nd Bengal N, I. 
(Pioneers), was raised among the men 
labouring on the Baree Doab Canal. 

Myna. Add: 

1803. “During the whole of our stay 
two minahs were talking most incessantly, 
to the great delight of the old lady, who 
often laughed at what they said, and 
praised their talents. Her liookali filled 
up the interval.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 227-S. 

1879. . . . Izeneath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked 
and ]ucked. 

The nine brown sisters^' chattered in the 
thorn ...” 

E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, Book i. 



1" abob. Add under b : 

1777. “ In such a revolution . . . it was 

impossible but that a number of individuals 


* See Seven Sisters in Gloss. Mr. Arnold makes 
too many ! 
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should have acquired large prGpert.y. lliey 
did acquire it ; aiici with it they seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the aiipellation of Haboos 
as a term of reproach.”— Price’s T7'acts, 
i 13. 

'•ISr.B. The quotation from Leconte de 
risle should have been under a. 

Nalkee, s. H. A kind of 

litter formerly used by iiatiYes of rank ; 
the word and thing are now obsolete. 
The former was perhaps a factitious 
imitation of palld ? 

1789. naleky is a either 

open or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
diiference only, that the poles are carried 
by four or eight men, and upon the 
shoulders . Kote by Tr. of Seir 

3£iitaqke7'mf iii. 269. 

ITarcoEdam. Add : 

The discrepancy in the ^position of the 
island is noticed by D’Anville : 

1753. “Je n’oubliei'ai pas Harcondam, 
et d’autant moins que ce que j’en trouve 
dans les Portugais m reiMnd point h la 
position que nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
routier de Gaspar Pereira de los Beys 
indique Pile Narcodao ou Karcondam k 6 
lieues des lies Cocos, 12 de la tete de 
I’Andaman ; et le rhumb de vent k I’dgard 
d© ce point il le determine, Imte qmt7'ta da 
nordeste, 7ne7fa qimrta fuais pm'a les no7deste8f 
e’est k dire k peu-prhs 17 degr«^s de Test au 
nord. Selon les cartes Erkngoises, Kar- 
condam s’^carte environ 25 lieues marines ; 
de la tete d’ Andaman; et au lieu de prendre 
plus du nord, cette iue baisse “v^ers le sud 
d’une fraction de degr<^ plus ou moins con- 
siderable selon diff^rentes cartes.” — JD’An- 
viik, Eclairc., 141-142, 

I may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 {Cart& Marine depids 
Siiratte jitsqidau .Detroit de Malaca, par 
le Fere P. P. Tachard) we have, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam, Me Haute, whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi- 
mate position of Barren Island. 

Harrows, The, n. p. A name ap- 
plied by the Hoogly piloi-s for at least 
two centuiies to the part of the river 
immediately below Hoogly Point, now 
known as ^ Hoogly Bight.’* 

1684. ‘‘About 11 o’clock we met with 
ye Good-hone, at an anchor in ye Barrows, 
without Hugly Biver,! and ordered him 
upon ye first of ye flood to weigh, and 
make all ye haste he could to Hugly . . 

— Hedges, 64. 


* See Mr. Barlow's note on Hedges* Dinru, p. 04. 
t The “Hugly” Ilivcrwas then considered (in 
ascending) to begin at Hoogly Point, and the con- 
fluence of the Honpnarain R., often called the 
Gunga (see under G-odavery). 


1711. “ Prom the lower Point of the 
Barrows on the Starboard-side . . . the 
Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards 
allowing only a small Birth for the Point 
off the River of Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country Peojile, Adegom . . . From 
tne River of Rogues, the Starboard Shore, 
mth a great Ship, ought to be kept ulose 
aboard down’to the Channel Trees, for in the 
Offing lies the Grand middle Ground . . 

— E7igUsh Pilot, p. 57. 

Haiind, S. H. 'Udnd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
in shape an inverted bee-hive, and 
useful for many economic and do- 
mestic purposes. The dictionary defi- 
nition in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,’ 
conveys an erroneous idea. 

Heelam. Add : 

1515. * ‘ Pero d’Alpoym came full of sorrow 
; to Cochin with all the apparel and servants 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque, all which Doin 
Gracia took charge of ; but the Governor 
(Lopo Soares) gave orders that there should 
be a leilko (auction) of all the wardrobe, 
which indeed made a very poor show. Bom 
Gracia said to B. Aleixo in the church, 
whei’e they met : The Governor your uncle 
orders a leilao of all the old wardrobe of 
Afonso d’Alboquerque. I can’t praise his 
intention, but what he has done only adds 
to my uncle’s honour ; for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he desi^ised everything but 
to be foremost in honour.” — Conm, ii. 469, 

STeelgye. Add; 

1773. “ Captain Hamilton has been so 

obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is- 
called neelgow, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name.” — Wai^reii Hastmgs to Sir G, 
€oUh7'ooke, in Gleig, i. 288. 

Hegapatam. Add : 

1534. “ Prom this he (Cunhali Marcar, 
a Mahommedan corsair) went plundering 
the coast as far as Begapatko, where there 
were always a number of Portuguese 
trading, and Moorish merchants. These 
latter, dreading that this pirate would come 
to the place and plunder them, to curry 
favour with him, sent him word that if he 
came he would make a famous haul, because 
the Portuguese had there a quantity of 
goods on the river bank, where he could 
come up . . P— Correa, iii. 554. 

Hegrais. Add: 

1763. “ It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the King of the Bunnahs, -who caused 
our people at Begrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to he of a more friendly 
and humane disposition.” — Fo7't Willmi 
Consns, Feby. 19tn. In Long, 288. 
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NelLj. Add: 

See quotation from Auquetii du 
Perron in Stjppt. under Jowaur. 

Mlglierry. Add: 

The following also refers to the Orissa 
hills; 

1752. ‘‘Weavers of Balasore complain 
of the great scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations 
of the Mahrattas, who, 600 in number, 
after plundering Balasore, had gone to the 
Helligree Hills.”— In Longj p. 42. 

Mpa. Add : 

1583. “I Portoghesi e noi altri di 
queste bande di quk non mangiamo nel 
Kegno di Pegii pane di grano . . . ne si 
beve vino ; ina una certa acqua lambiccata 
da vn albero detto Annippa, ch’ h alia bocca 
assai gustevole ; ma al corpo giova e nuoce, 
secondo le complessioni de gli huomini.” — 
G.Balbi,tn7. 

Nizam, The, n. p. The hereditary 
style of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the Nizam,’ in English official phrase- 
ology. This in its full form, Nnam- 
uUMidh^ was the title of Asaf Jah the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister of the Court of 
Aurangzib, who became Stibadar of 
the Deccan in 1713. The title is 
therefore the same that had pertained 
to the founder of the Ahmednagar 
djmasty more than two centuries 
earlier, which the Portuguese called 
that ^ of Nizamaluco (q.v.)* And 
the circumstances originating the Hy- 
derabad dynasty were parallel. At 
the death of Asaf Jah (in 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large terri- 
tory in the Deccan, with his residence 
at Hyderabad, and with dominions in 
a general way corresponding to those , 
still held by his descendant. | 

Mzamaluco, n. p. One of the 
names which constantly occur in the 
early Portuguese writers on India. It 
represents Nizum-uLMidh. This was 
the title of one of the chiefs at the court 
of the Bahmani king of the Deccan, 
who had been originally a Brahman 
and a slave. His son Ahmed set up 
a dynasty at Ahmednagar (a.d. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The ^sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Mzamaluco. Their own title was 
Mzam Shahj and this also occurs in 
the form Mzamoxa. 

1521. ‘ ‘ Meanwhile (the Governor Diego* - 


Lopes de Sequeira) . . . . . sent Pernao 
Camello as ambassador to the Mzamaluco, 
Lord of the lands of Ghoul, with the object 
of making a fort at that palace, and arrang- 
ing for an expedition ugainst the King of 
Oambaya, which the Governor thought the 
Mzamaluco would gladly join in, because 
he was in a quarrel with that King. To 
this he made the reply that I shall relate 
hereafter.” — Correa, ii. 623. 

c. 1539. “ Trelado do Contrato que o 

Yieo Eey Dom Garcia de Noronha fez com 
hu Mza Muxaa, que d^antes se ckainava Sit 
Kiza Maluquo.” — Tombo, in Suhsidios, 115. 
See also under Idalcan, quotation from 
AJcbar JYdma. 

1553. • “ This city of Chaul .... is in 
population and greatness of trade one of 
the chief ports of that coast; it was subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 
we corruptly call Daquem) ..... The 
Nizamaluco being a man of great estate, 
although he possessed this maritime city, 
and other ports of great revenue, generally, 
in order to be closer to the Kingdom of the 
Decan, held his residence in the interior, 
in other cities of his dominion ; instructing 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malabar . . —Barr os, II. ii. 7. 

i 1563. “. . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Eecam and the Cuucam ; and retained 
the dominion a while ; but he could not rule 
territory at so great a distance, and so 
placed in it a nephew crowned as king. 
This king was a great favourer of foreign 
people, such as Turks, Rumis, Coragonis, 
and Arabs, and he divided his kingdom 
into captaincies, bestowing upon Adelliam 
(whom we call Idalcam) the coast from 
Angediva to Cifardam . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from Cifardam to Negotana 
. . . .''—Garcia, f. 34v. 

„ “ jB. Let us mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall tell me 
who is meant by Nizamoxa, as you often 
use that term to me. 

“0. At once I tell you he is a king in 
the Balagkat [Bagalate for Balagate), whose 
father I have often attended, and some- 
times also the son . . .” — Id. f. 33 y. 

Nokar. Add, before quotations : 
According to I. J. Scbmidt, For- 
schungen im Geliefe der VdlJcer Mittel 
Asiens, p. 96, ntikur is in Mongol ‘ a 
comrade, dependent, or friend.’ 

Nol-kole, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in India, perhaps less 
valued in England than it deserves, 
and known^ here (though rarely seen) 
as Hol-rabi. It is Brassica olercccea^ 
var. caido-rapa.^ The stalk at one 
point expands into a globular mass 
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xGSBiiiBliiig 9) turnip, and tliis is tliG 
edible part. I see my Mend Sir O'. 
Birdwood in Ms Bomlmj Products spells 
it.' Kndhlioh .It is apparently Dntcli, 
^Knollhool' 'Turnip-cabbage; Glioitx- 
rare of tbe Erencb. ... 

S’©!!®©!!, s. Japanese .word. A 
sort of portable obair used in Japan. 

1618. we %vere going out of the 

towiie, tbe street being full of liaokneymen 
and horses, they would not make me way 
to .passe, but fell a quarrelling with my 
, nexemoners, and offred me great abuse ...” 

C7<?r^s, .ii 9'^* 

,1768-71. “Sedan-chairs are not in use 
here (in Batavia). The ladies, howevep 
sometimes employ a conveyance that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nori* 
mOE.”---#8tororwitts, B. T., i, 324, 

Suggnrcote. Add : 

1809. “At Patancote, "where the Pad- 
shah (so the Sikhs call Eunjeet) is at 
present engaged in preparations and nego- 
tiations for the purpose of obtaining pos- 
session of Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), 
winch place is besieged by the Eaja of 
Nepaul . . P--Elphinstom\ in ii/r, i. 217. 

I'nmerical Affixes, Coefficients, or 
Determinatives.'^ What is meant by 
these expressions can perhaps be best 
elucidated by an extract from the 
Malay QramxTiar of the late venerable 
John OrawTurd : 

“ In the enumeration of certain ob- 
jects, the Malay has a peculiar idiom 
wMch, as far asl know, does not exist 
in any other language of the Archi- 
pelago. It is of the same nature as the 
word ' head,’ as we use it in the tale 
of cattle, or ' sail,’ in the enumeration 
of ships ; but in Malay it extends to 
many familiar objects. Ala% of which 
the original meaning has not been as- 
certained, is applied to such tenuous 
objects as leaves, grasses, etc. ; Batang^ 
meaning 'stem,’ or 'trunk,’ to trees, 
logs, spears, and javelins ; Ban- 
iak, of which the moaning luis not 
been ascertained, to such objects as 
rings ; Bidamj^^ which means ' spread- 
ing’ or ‘spacious,’ to mats, carpets, 
thatch, sails, skins, and hides; Biji, 
'seMsJ to com, seeds, stones, j^obhles, 
gems, eggs, the eyes of animals, 
lamps, and candlesticks,” and so on. 
Crawfurd names 8 or 0 other terms, 
one or other of which is aiwa3’'S used 
in company with the numeral, in 


other terms ai'iplicd have been 
Quantitative Auxiliaries, Numeral Auxiliaries, 
Segregatives, 


enumerating di:fferent classes of ob- 
jects, as if, in English, idiom should 
compel ns to say, ' two sfejws of 
spears,’ ' four spreads of carpets,’ 
‘ six corns of diamonds.’ As a matter 
of fact we do speak of 20 /iead of cattle, 
IQ file of soldiers, 100 sad of ships, 20 
pieces of cannon, a dozen sta7id of rifles. 
But still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and 
exceptional ; insomuch that I remem- 
ber, when a boy, in old Eeform-Bill 
days, and when disturbances were ex- 
pected in a provincial town, hearing 
it stated by a well-informed lady that 
a great proprietress in the neigh- 
bourhood was so alarmed that she had 
ordered from town a whole stand of 
muskets I 

To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European lan- 
guages, including French and German. 
Of French I don’t remember any 
example now except tite (de betail), 
nor of German except Stucky which 
is, however, almost as universal as the 
Oliinese pieceg, A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied: ^Jafreilich! dreizehn Stiiok 
Amerikaner ! ’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been described in the extract from 
Crawfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
affixes seem to be more numerous, and 
their classification to he somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. Thus 
oos, a root impljring ' chief’ or ' first,’ 
is applied to kmgs, divinities, priests, 
etc.; Yaukf 'a male,’ to rational 
i beings not divine ; Qaung, ' a brute 
I beast,’ to irrational beings ; Pya, im- 
I plying superficial extent, to dollars, 

I countries, dishes, blankets, etc. ; Lmi^ 

I implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 

! bottles, cups, toes, fingers, candles, 

' bamboos, hands, feet, etc. ; Tseng and 
Gyaung, 'extension in a’ straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, etc. 

The same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it appear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated bj’^ the fact that the 
numerals m such vocabularies in va- 
rious instances show identity of origin 
in the essential part of the numeral, 
whilst a different aspect is given to 
I the whole word by a variation in what 
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appears to be tbe numeral-affix* (or 
•what Mr. Brian Hodgson calls the 
^servileaffix’). The idiom exists in the 
j)rincipal yernacnlars of China itself, 
and it is a transfer of this idiom from 
Chinese dialects to Pigeon-English 
which has produced the ^iece^y which 
in that quaint jargon seems to be used 
as the uniyersal numeral-affix (“Two 
piecey cooly,” “three dollar,’’ 

etc.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the yernacnlars. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extrayagant de- 
yelopment, which must form a great 
difficulty in the acquisition of collo- 
quial use by foreigners. Some ap- 
proximate statistics on this subject 
will be giyen below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in seyeral languages of 
Central America, i.e. the Q-uiche of 
Guatemala, the Nahualt of Mexico 
Proper; and in at least two other lan- 
guages (Tep and Pirinda) of the same 
region. The following are giyen as 
the coefficients or determinatiyes chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
giyen: 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects; e.g,, eggs, beans, 
cacao beans, cherries, prickly-pears, 
Spanish loayes, etc., also for books, and 
fowls: 

Pantli (?) for long rows of persons 
and things; also for walls and fur- 
rows: 

TlamantU (from mana, to spread on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
paper, etc., also for speeches and 
sermons : 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of maize, 
cacao-pods, bananas : also for flint 
arrow-heads (see W. v. Humloldt, 
Kaivi-SpracJie, ii. 265). 

I haye, by the kind aid of my friend 
Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty. lan- 
guages in which this curious idiom 
esfists. But it takes up too much 
space to be inserted here. 

I may, howeyer, giye his statistics 


* See Introductory Essay to Capt. GUPs JRiver of 
Golden Sand, ed. 1883, pp. [1273, [128], 


of the number of such determinatiyes, 
as assigned in the grammars of some 
of these languages. In Chinese ver- 
naculars, from 33 in the Shanghai 
yernacular to 110 in that of Fuchati. 
In Corean, 12 ; in Japanese, 16 ; in 
Annamite, 106; in Siamese, 24; in 
Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 40 ; in Malaj^ 
and Javanese, 19. 

If I am not mistaken, the propen- 
sity to giye certain technical and ap- 
propriated titles to couples of certain 
beasts and birds, which had such ex- 
tensive development in old English 
sporting phraseology, and still partly 
survives, had its root in the same state 
of mind, -^nz., difficulty in grasping 
the idea of abstract numbers, and a 
dislike to then use. Some light to me 
was, many years ago, thro-ro upon 
this feeling, and on the origin of the 
idiom of which we have been speaking, 
by a passage in a modern work, which 
is the more noteworthy as the author 
does not make any reference to the 
existence of this idiom in any language, 
and possibly was not aware of it : 

“ On entering into conversation with the 
(Bed) Indian, it becomes speedily apparent 
that he is ■anable to comprehend the idea of 
abstract numbers. They exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number' 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
I have tried in vain to get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with five dogs, is 
identical, so far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers.” — {Wilson^ s Pre- 
MstoHc Man, 1st ed., ii. 470). 

Thus it seems probable that the use 
of the coefficient, whether in 

the Malay idiom or in our old sporting 
phraseology, is a kind of of the 

eflort to bridge the difficulty! elt , in iden- 
tifying abstract numbers as applied to 
different objects, by the introduction 
of a common concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially developed, are com- 
mon in Hindustani and Persian, es- 
pecially in the official written stylb of 
micnsMs, who delight in what seemed 
to me, before my attention was called 
to the Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful 
surplusage {e.g.) of two ‘ sheets ’ {fard) 
of letters, also used with quilts, carpets, 
etc. ; three ‘ persons ’ {nafar) of bar- 
kandazes ; five * rope ’ {ms) of buffa- 
loes; ten ‘ chains ’ {zanjir) of elephants; 
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twenty ® grips ’ {hahm) of swords, etc. 
But I was not aware of tlie extent of 
tlie idiom in the mumlits repertoiw till 
I found it displayed in Mr. Carney’s 
Kachahri Techn icalities, under tlie Bead 
of MuliCiivara (Idioms or Phrases). 
Besides' those just quoted, we there 
find htdnd (‘ number ') used with 
coins, utensils, and sleeveless gar- 
nients; . (‘grain’) with pearls 

and coral beads;, dast (‘hand’) with 
falcons, , etc., shields,' and robes of 
honotu* ; jiid (volume, lit, ‘ skin ’) 
vdth books; mu/ulr (‘nose -bit’) with 
camels : Mia' (‘ portion,’ pieccy /) with 
. precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 
letters; mmiMl (‘ a stageon a journey, 
an alighting-place ’) mth tents, boats, 
houses, carriages, beds, howdas, etc, ; 
su!3. (‘an instrument’) with guitars, 
etc. ; silh (‘ thread ’) with necklaces of 
all sorts ; etc. 

Several of these, with others purely 
Turkish, are used also in Osnianli 
Turkish.*'' 


Hiizziir. Add: 

1782. “ CoL Monson was a man of liigh 

and hospitable lio'iiseliold expenses ; and so 
determ,ined against receiving of jn’esents, 
that he would not only not touch a nazier 
(a few silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
inohor) always presented by coiuitry gen- 
tlemen, acco'rding to their rank . . . — 

Trice’s TradSf ii 61. 


a 

Omrah. Add : 

c. 1664. “Itds not to be thought that 
the Omralis., or. Lords of the MoguFs Court, 
are sons of great Families, as in France . . . 
these Omrahs then are commonly but 
Adventurers and Strangei-s of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves; most of 
them witlumt instructii>n, which the Mogul 
thus raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, 
and degrades them again, as he pleaseth.” — 
Bernier, E. T., 6(3. 


Ooplah. Add : 

1672. “ The allowance of cowdunge and 

wood was — for every basket of cowdunge, 


- Some details on the aiil.ieet of these determin- 
atives, in reference to languages on the eastern 
lK)rdcr of India will he found iii Prof. Max iVUiller’s 
letter to Bunsen in the, latter's Outlines of the FhiL 
of UiiiVi-md IlUtory, i. \‘Mi seqq . ; as well as in 
W. von Himibohlt, quote<l above. Prof. Miilicr 
refers to llninboldt’s Cowpkte Wool's, vi. 402 ; but 
this I have not been aide to tind, nor, in either 
l writer, any suggested nUiomk of the idiom. 


2 ^ cakes for the G-entu Pagoda ; for Fed- 
dinagg the Watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 5 cakes.” — Orders at Fort St. 
Geo,, Notes and Extracts, i. fj. 56. 

Ooordoo. Add: 

1251. “ Eb sicut populus Israel sciebat, 

unusquisque ad quam regionem tabernaculi 
debereb figere tentoria, ita if)si seiunt ad 
quod latus curie debeant se collocare . . . 
IJnde dicitur curia Orda lingua eorimi, 
quod sonat medium, quia semper est in 
medio hominum suorum . . P— William of 
Biibrulc, p. 267. * 

Ooriya, u. p. The adjective ‘per- 
tainiug to Orissa’ (native, language, 
whatnot): H. UHya. ^ The proper 
name of the country is Odra-desa, 
and Or^dem, whence Or-iija and by- 
iya. 

Opium. Add: 

1644. “The principal cause that ^ this 
monarch, or rather say, this tyrant, is^ so 
powerful, is that he holds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Oambaya, 
those three plants of which are made the 
Anfiam, and the Anil{q.v.), and that which 
gives the Algodam” (Cotton). — Bocarro, 
MS. 

Orange. Add: 

1883. “ Sometimes the foreign lU’oducis 
thus cast up (bn Shetland) at their doors were 
a new revelation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on the 
coast of Belting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes.” — Baty. Bevieic, 
July 14, p. 57. 

Ormus. Add, before quotations : 

The islands of Horninz, Xishm, etc., 
as well as Bandar ’Abhas and other 
ports on the coast of Kerman, had 
been held by the Sultans of Oman as 
fiefs of Persia, for upwards of a cen- 
tur^q when in 1854 the latter State 
asserted its dominion, and occupied 
those places in force (see Badger's 
Imams of Oman, etc,, p. xciv). 

1619, “ Some of the Portuguese, whom 

I have seen and conversed with here, say 
that the fortress of Hormuz is impregnable, 
and too arrogantly, as I fear, make a jest 
of the bravadoes of the King of Persia,”— 
P. della Valle, ii. 61. 

Otto. Add: 

1759. “To presents given, &c. 

“ 1 otter box set with diamonds 

Sicca Bs, 3000 3222 3 6.” 

Acets, of Entertainment to Jugget Set 
In Long, 89. 

c. 1790. “Elies ont encore une predi- 
lection particuH^re pour les huiles odo- 
riferantes, surtout pour cello de rose, 
appel^e ott&T—Haafner, ii. 122. 
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Outcry. Add : 

1782. ‘ ‘ On Monday next will be sold by 
Public Outcry . . . large and small China 

silk Kittisals Gazette, 

March 31. 

Overland. Add : 

1612. “ His Catholic Majesty the King 

Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed dom 
Hieronymo de Azevedo to succeed Kuy 
LoureiiQo de Tavira ... in January 1612 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland {por terra) to this Government to 
carry these orders, and he, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . ^occwto, 
JDecada, p. 7. 

1675. “ Our last to you \vas dated the 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herewith Bend joii.^^r-'J^etter from 
Court to Fort St. Geo. liiFotes and Ex- 
tracts, Ho. I, p. 5. 

1676. ‘‘ Docket Copy of the Company’s 
General Overland. 

“‘Our Agent and Councel Fort St. 
George. 

* * * * 

“ ‘The foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th June overland, which we sent by 
three several conveyances for Aleppo.’” — 
Id. p. 12. 

1774. “Les Marchands h Bengale en- 
voy erent un Vaisseau h Suh en 1772, mais 
il fut endommagd dans le Golfe de Ben- 
gale, et oblige de retourner; en 1773 le 
Sr. Holford entreprit encore ce voyage, 
reussit cette fois, et fut ^ainsi le premier 
Anglois qui eut conduit un vaisseau h 
8ms . . On s’est dejh servi plusieurs fois de 
cette route comme d’un chemin de poste : 
car le Gouvernement des Indes envoye 
actuellement dans des cas d’importance ses 
C%)uriers par Sms en Angleterre, et pent 
X)resqu’avoir plutOt reponse de Londres que 
leurs letferes ne peuvent venir en Europe 
|)ar le Chemin ordinaire du tour du Cap de 
iDonne esperance.” — Niehuhr, Voyage, ii. 10. 

1782. “ When you left England with an 
intention to pass overland and by the route 
of the Bed Sea into India, did you not 
know that no subject of these kingdoms 
can ■ lawfully reside in India . . without 
the permission of the United Company of 
Merchants. . .” — Price, Trads, i. 130. 

1803. “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, Dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Becd. Overland, 9th May 1803.” — 
Mahratta War Papers (Parliamentary). 

Ovidore, s. Port. Oiwidor, ‘au- 
ditor,’ an official constantly mentioned 
in the Hstories of Portuguese India. 

But the term is also applied in an 
English quotation below to certain 
Burmese officials, an application which 
must have been adopted from the Por- 
tuguese. It is in this case probably the 
translation of a Burmese designation, 
perhaps of ‘ Boyal Ear,’ 


which is the title of certain coui't 
ofEcers. 

1500. “ The Captain-major (at Melinde) 
sent on board all the ships to beg that no 
one when ashore w'-ould in any way mis- 
behave or produce a scandalj any such 
offence wmiilcl be severely punished. And 
he ordered fche mariners of the shijxs to 
land, and his own Provost of the force, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an eye oii_ oiir^ people to 
prevent mischief.” — Correa, i. 165. 

1507. “And the Viceroy ordered the 
Ouvidor G-eneral to hold an inquiry on this 
matter, on which the truth came f)ut clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Sanctiago) showed 
himself tothe’Moors when they were fighting 
with our people, and of this he sent word to 
the King, telling him that suclmnartyrs were 
the men who were serving in these parts 
that Our Lord took thought of them and 
sent them a Helper from Heaven.” — 
Correa, i. 717. 

1698. (At Syriani) “ Ovidores (Persons 
appointed to take notice of all passages in 
the Runday (office of administration) and 
advise them to Ava). . . . Three Ovidores 
that always attend the Riuiday, and are 
sent to the King', u]xni errands, as occasion 
obliges.” — Fleetioood's Diary, in Dairy mple. 
Or. Rep., I 355, 360. 


P. 

Paddy “bird. Add : 

1868. “ The most common bird (in For- 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Padi bird, a 
species of heron {Ardca prasi uosceJes), wdiich 
was constantly flying over the x^adi, or rice- 
fields. ” — Colliiif/wood, 44. 

Padre. Add : 

1676. “And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Portugueses, de- 
stroys the encroaching growth of the 
Portugal! interest, who used to entail Portu- 
galism as well as Christianity f)n all their 
converts.” — Madinas Corisus. Feb. 29. In 
ulotes and Extracts, i. p. 46. 

1680. . where as at the Dedication 

of a New Church by the French Padrys 
and Portugez in 1675 guns had been fired 
from the Fort in honour thereof, neither 
Padry nor Portugez ax^pearecl at the Dedi- 
cation of our Church, nor as much as gave 
the Governor a visit afterwards to give him 
joy of it.”— Id. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

Pagoda, c. Add : 

1780. “Sir Thomas Buinbold, Bart., 
resigned the Government of Fort St. 
George on the Mg. of the 9th inst., and 
immediately went on board the General 
Barker. It is confidently reported that h© 
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lias not been able^ to ^ accumulate a very 
large Fortune, considering tbe long time he 
has been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £600,000 
sterling.”'— Bengal G-azettej April 15. 

Pahlavi, Polllvi. The name applied 
to the ancient Persian language in that 
fpliase which preyailed from the be- 
ginning of the Sassanian monarchy to 
the time when it became corrupted by 
the influence of Arabic, and the adop- 
tion of numerous Arabic words and 
phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europeans from the Parsi 
use. The language of Western Persia 
ill the time of the Achaemeiiian kings, 
as preserved in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persepolis, BeMstiin, and 
elsewhere, is nearly akin to the dia- 
lects of the Zend-Avesta, and is cha- 
racterised by a number of inflexions 
agreeing with those of the Avesta and 
of Sanskrit. The dissolution of inflex- 
ional terminations is already indicated 
as beginning in the later Achaemeiiian 
inscriptions, and in many parts of the 
Zend-Avesta ; but its coiuse cannot 
be traced, as there ai’e no inscriptions 
in Persian language during, the time 
of the Arsacidae ; and it is in the in- 
scriptions on rocks and coins of Ar- 
clakhslur-i-Papakan (a.d. 226-240] — 
the Ardashir Eabagaii of later Persian 
— ^that the language emerges in a form 
of that -which is known as Pahla\i. , 
‘‘But strictly speaking, the medieval 
Persian language is called Pahlavi 
when it is written in one of the charac- 
ters used before the invention of the 
modern Persian alphabet, and in the 
peculiarly enigmatical mode adopted 
in Pahlavi writings. . . . Like the , 

Assyrians of old, the Persians of Par- 
thian times appear to have borrowed 
their writing from ti foreign race. But, 
whereas the Semitic Assyrians adopted 
a Turanian syllabary, these later 
Aryan Persians accepted a Semitic 
■alphabet. Besides the alpliabet, how- 
ever, which they could use for s],)cliing 
their own words, they transferred a cer- 
tain number of complete Beniitie words 
to their writings as representatives of 
the corresponding words in their own 
language The use of such Se- 

mitic words, scattered about in Per- 
sian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 
language. .... But there are good 
reasons for supposing that the lan- 


guage was never spoken as it was 
written. The spoken language ap- 
pears to have been pure Persian ; the 
Semitic words being merely used as 
written representatives, or logograms^ 
of the Persian words which were 
spoken. Thus, the Persians would 
write malhdii incdkd, ‘King of Kings/ 
but they would read shdhm shah, . . . 
As the Semitic words were merely a 
' PaHavi mode of writing their Persian 
equivalents (just as ‘ viz.’ is a mode 
of writing ‘ namely ’ in English*), they 
disappeared vuth the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
■write all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them ” (E, W, West^ Infrod. to Fahlml 
Texts, j). xiii. ; Sacred Books of the 
East, voL v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con- 
flned to those of the Parsis, transla- 
tions from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious charac- 
ter. "Where the language is transcribed, 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular system in- 
dicated above, it is called Pazand ,* a 
term supposed to he derived from the 
language of the Avesta, paitimnti, with 
the meaning ‘ re-explanation.’ 

Yaiious explanations of the term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of the Farthva of the cuneiform 
inscrij)tions, the Parthia of Greek and 
Boman writers. The Parthians, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of Persia 
for five centuries, and it is probable 
that everything ancient, and connected 
with the period of their rule, came to 
be called by this name. B is appa- 
rently the same word that in the form 
paMav and paMavfm, etc., has become 
the appellation of a warrior or cham- 
pion in both Persian and Armenian, 
originally derived from the name of 
that most warlike peo|)le the Parthians. 
WTiether there was any identity be- 
tween the name thus used, and that of 
FaMma which is applied to a people 
mentioned often in Sanskrit books, is 
a point still unsettled. 

* Or our syial) 0 l (<5r>), now modified into (&), 
which is in fact Latin hui; is read ' and.’ 

t The peculiar mode of writing Pahlavi here 
alluded to long made the character of the lan- 
guage a standing puzzle -for hluropean scholars, 
and was first satisfactorily explained by Professor 
Haug, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on^ the 
Pahlavi Language, already cited” p. xil). 
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The meaBing attached to the term 
FaJilam by Orientals themselyes, 
•writing in Arabic or Persian (exclu- 
sive of Parsees), appears to have been 
' Old Persian ’ in general, without 
restriction to any particnlar period or 
dialect. It is th-us found a|)plied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Persepolis. 
(Derived from West as quoted above, 
and from Eaiig's Essays^ ed. London, 
1878}. 

c. 930. Qnant au mot dimfeh, en pehlvi 
{a.l-fahlvii/a>) c’est a dire dans la langne pri- 
mitive de la Perse, il signifie drapean, i)ique 
et otendard.”— iii. 252. 

c. A.n. 1000. GayCmartli, who was 
called Girshdh, because Gir means in Pah- 
lavl a mountain . . . ” — AU/mtntf Chrono- 
%?/, 108. 

Pailoo, s. The so-called ‘triumphal 
arches,' or gateways, which form so 
prominent a feature in Chinese land- 
scape, really monumental erections in 
honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent vhtue. Chin, pai, ‘ a tablet,' 
and ‘a stage or erection.’ Mr. 
Pergusson has shown the construction 
to have been derived from India with 
Buddhism (see Indian and Eastern At- 
AA, pp. 700-702). 

Palagilass, s. This is domestic 
Hind, for ‘ Asparagus ’ {Fanjah K <& 
Q. ii. 189). 

Palankeen. Add : 

In G-loss., under 1606, I gave a 
curious quotation from the acts of the 
Synod of Goa regarding covered pa- 
lankins. I have since come upon a 
remonstrance of the City of Goa 
against the ecclesiastical action in this 
matter, addressed to the king : 

1G06. “Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the issue of orders that 
the women should go with their palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all 
the needful representations and remon- 
strances on the part of this whole commu- 
nity, giving the reasons against such a 
proceeding, which also were sent to Your 
Majesty. Nevertheless in a Council that 
was held this last summer, they dealt with 
this subject, and they agreed to petition 
Your Majesty to order that the said palan- 
quins should travel in such a fashion that 
it cotild be seen who was in them. 

“ The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier f ortresvS. The reasons 
for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 


let us beg your Majesty graciously to make 
no new rule ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.”— 
Garta, que a Oidade de Goa escrevca ' a Siia 
Magestade, 0 anno de 1606. In Arcliim 
Port. Or., fascic. 1“, 2k Edi^ao, 2k Parte, 
186. 

c. 1660. . . PTom Golconda to IlasU'- 

paUn there is no travelling by waggons . . . 
But instead of Coaches they have the con-* 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more ease 
than in any part of India,”— rayejviicr, 
E.T., ii. 70. 

This -was quite true up to our omi time. 
In 1840 the present writer was carried on 
that road, a stage of 25 miles in little more 
than 5 hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each 
other by sixes. 

1678. “ The permission you are pleased 

to give us to buy a Pallakee on the Com- 
panyes Acct, Shall make use off as Boone 
as can possiblie meet w*^^ one y^ may be 
fitt for y® purpose . . .’’—MS. Letter from 
Factory at Ballasore to the OouncU (of Port 
St. G-ebrge), March 9. In India Office. 

1682. Joan Nieuhof has Palakijn. .Eee 
en Zant-Eeke, ii. 

Palempore. Add: 

The probability that Palempore is 
a word originating in a mistaken ver- 
sion of palang-posh, is strengthened 
by the following entry in Blntean’s 
iSictionary (Su|)pt., 1727). 

“ Chaxjdus ou Chaudeus sao huns panes 
grandes, que servem para cobrir camas e 
outras cousas. Sao pintados de cores muy 
vistosas, e alguns mais finos, a que chamao 
palangapuzes. Eabricao-se de^algodflo em 
Eengala e Choromandel,” — i.e. GJiau- 
dus ou Ghaudeus ” (this I cannot identify, 
perhaps the same as Ghoutar among Piece- 
goods, q.v.) “are a kind of large cloths 
serving to cover beds and other things. 
They are painted with gay colours, and 
there are some of a finer descrii^tion which 
are called palangposhes,” etc. 

Pandy. Add : 

“ In the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there w^as a person employed 
in the quarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known as tho gunta 
pandy” (M.-G. Keatinge). GIiantd=si 
gong or bell. 

Papaya. Add, before quotations : 

Papaya is applied in the Philippines 
to Europeans who, by long residence, 
have fallen into native ways and 
ideas. 

Papua, n. p. This name, which is 
now applied generically to the chief 
race of the island of New Guinea and 
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resembliBg tribes, and sometimes (im- 
properly) to tbe great island itself, is 
a Malay word or sometimes 

2 }mva]i-]nmah, meaning ^ frizzle-baired/ 
and was applied by tbe Malays to tbe 
people in question. 

1528. ‘‘ And as tlie wind fell at niglit 

the vessel was carried in among the islands, 
where there are strong currents, and got 
into the Sea of the Strait of Magalhaes,* 
where he encountered a great storm, 
so that font for G-od’s mercy they had all 
been lost, and so they were driven on till 
they made the land of the Papuas, and then 
the* west winds began to blow so that they 
could not sail to the Moluccas till May 1527. 
And with their stay in these lands much 
people got ill and many died, so that they 
came to Molucca much shattered,” — 
Corrm^ iii. 173-174. 

1553. (Referring to the same history.) 

Thence he went off to make the islands 
of a certain people call Papuas, whom many 
on account of this visit of Don Jorge (de 
Menezes) call the Islands of Don Jorge, 
which lie east of the Moluccas some 200 
leagues. . . F—Barros^ IV. i. 6. 

Parbutty. Add, after quotation 
from Buchanan : 

The word is explained elsewhere by 
Buchanan, as “ the liead person of a Hobiy 
in Mysore.” A Hobiy is a sub-division of a 
Talufe (i, 270). 

Pardao, s. This was the popular 
name among the Portuguese of a gold 
coin from the native mints of Western 
India, which entered largely, into the 
early currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
. constantly degenerating valne. 

There could hardly be a better word 
■•with, which to associate some con- 
nected account of the coinage of 
Portuguese India, as the pardm runs 
through its "whole history, and I give 
some space to the subject, not with 
any idea of w’eaving such a history, 
but in order to furnish a few" connected 
notes on the subject, and to correct 
some flagrant errors of writers to 
whose works I naturally turned for 
help on such a special matter, with 
little result except that of being 
puzzled and misled, and having time 
occupied in satisfying myself regard- 
ing the errors alluded to. The subject 
is in itself a very diiSicult one, per- 
plexed as it is by the rarity or 

* foy dar no golfarn do estreito de Magal- 
Iiaes.” I cannot explain the use of this name. It 
juust be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
ajid Timor. 


inaccessibility of books dealing with 
it, by the excessive rarity (it would 
seem) of specimens, by the large use 
in the Portuguese settlements of a 
variety of native coins in addition to 
those from the Goa mint,* by the 
frequent shifting of nomenclature in 
the higher coins and constant degene- 
ration of valne in the coins that 
retained old names. I welcomed as a 
hopeful aid the appearance of Pr. 
Gerson D’Acunha'’s Oontrihutions to fJie 
Study of Indo-Chinese HmnismaUcs^ 
But though these contributions afford 
some tisefnl facts and references, on 
the whole, from the rarity with which 
they give data for the intrinsic valne 
of the gold and silver coins, and the 
excessive error in the most important 
values which they do give, and 
from other defects, they seem to me 
to leave the subject in utter chaos. 
Mor are the notes which Mr. ‘W. de G. 
Birch appends, in regard to monetary 
values, to his translation of Albo- 
qnerque, more to he commended. 
Indeed Dr. D’Acnnha, when he goes 
astray, seems sometimes to have fol- 
lowed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a Portuguese 
(or perhaps an indigenous) corruption 
of Skt. ‘splendour, majesty,’ 

&c., and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 
D’Acnnha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins to which the name 
was applied, e.y. that of the Raja of 
Ikkeri in Oanara : Sri Pratapa hrish- 
nardya, 

A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
pardao was originally attached. Por 
in the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote, — on the one 
hand Abdurrazz^, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or pardao) 
half of the Vamha (‘ boar,’ so called 
tom the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), 7mn, or what we call 
pagoda whilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico Yarthema’s account seems 
to identify the parc^ao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 


■" Autonio Nunez, *‘Comtador da Casa del Rey- 
noso Senbor,” wbo in 1554 compiled tbe Livro dos 
Pesos dci Ynn^ich c usy Medidcts e Mohedas, says oi 
Bill in particular ; . . . , 

“ Tbe money.s here exbibit sucb variations aiidL 
such diftereuces, that it is impossible to wi-ite any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, every 
8 days indeed, they rise and fall in value, accord- 
ing to the money that enters the place " (p. 28). 
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Portuguese, from beguming of 

tie left century, applied the name 
Mrdao O’ ouro. The money -taUes 
■wMcli can be directly formed from tne 
statements of Abdurrazzak and Yar- , 
tbema repectively are as follows : 

Abdukr^ak (a.d. 1443). 

3 .Titals (copper) . = 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . = 1 Fanam (gold). 

lOFanams . .=lPartab. 

2 Partabs . . = 1 Yaraba. 

And the Vamha weighed about 1 Mithlcal, 
eo[uivalent to 2 dinars Kopekl. 

Yaethbma (a.d. 1504-5). 

10 Oas (see Cash) . = 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare. , . = 1 Fanam (gold). 

20 Fanams . . = 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim of Cairo (gold dinar), 
hut thicker. 

The question arises whether the 
vcLTdlicc of Abdurrazzak was the double 
pagoda, of which there are ^ some 
examples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and his partdb therefore the same as 
Yarthema’s, i.e. the pagoda itself; or 
whether his mmha was the pagoda, 
and his partdh a half -pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the mrdlia, 

about one mitJMW' a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grains, does not 
well suit either one or the other. I find 
the mean weight of 27 di:fferent issues of 
the (single) or pagoda, giyen in 
Prinsep'sTahles,tobe43grs.,themaxi- 
miTm being 45 grs. And the fact that 
both the Enyoy’s vardJia and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain 20 
fanams is a strong argument for their 
identity, t 

In further illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hmi 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
* ^ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still kept ” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E. Thomas’s excellent OJironides 
of the Fathan Kings ofDehl% illustrated^ 
&c.t 


jMoreover Er. i)’Acunha states that 
in the ‘ New Conquests,’ or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, ‘‘the accounts were kept until 
iSely in sanwy and nixane pagodas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
prataps, • . etc. (p. 46 note). 

As regards the value of the 
d'ouro, when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by Alboquerque, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
870 reis, or Is. 6|cL* English.” Yet 
he accepts the identity of this pardao 
Fouro vdth the Jvmi current in W estern 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of dh rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless "this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
parda^o. Dr. D’Acunha in fact havS 
made his calculation from the present 
value of the (imaginary) reL Seeing^ 
that a milrei is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, or 50rl, we have a single 
rei — ^7., and 370 reis = Is, 6|7. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rei might have dege- 
nerated in value as well as every other 
denomination of money with which he 
has to do, every other in fact of which 
we can at this moment remember any- 
thing, except the pagoda, the Yenetian 
sequin, and the dollar.'t Yet the fact 
of this degeneration everywhere stares 
him in the face. Correa tells us 
that the cruzado which Alboquerque 
struck in 1510 was the just equivalent 
of 420 reis. It was indubitably the 
same as the cruzado of the mother 
country, and indeed A. Nunez (1554) 
gives the same 420 reis as the equiva- 
lent of the cruzado d’ouro de Portugaf 
and that amount also for the Yenetian 
sequin, and for the sultani or Egyptian 
gold dinar. Nunez adds that a gold 
coin of Gamhaya, which ho calls 
Madrafaxao (q.T.), was worth from 


^ I invert the similar table given by Dr. Badger 
in his notes to Varthema. 

t The issues of fanams, q.v,, have been infinite; 
but they have not varied much in weight, though 
very greatly in alloy, and therefore in the number 
reckoned to a i:»agoda. 

} “ 2 guiyas = 1 dugala 

2 dugalas = 1 chavula (= the panam or 
fanam), , 

2 chavalas = 1 hona (=5 the pratapa, mS-da, 
or half pagoda, 

2 hoqnas == 1 Varalia (the htin or pagoda.*^ 
“Tlie gahja or unit (» 4 fanam) is ,the rati, or 
Sanskrit raktika, tlie seed of the abnws,”— Op. ciL 
p. 224, note. See also Sir W. Elliot’s OoMts of S, 
India^ now in the press p. 56. 


3G0 reis is the equiYalent in the authorities, st> 
far as I know. , , 

f Even the- pound sterling, since it re]>resented 
a pound of silver sterlings, has conic down to one- 
third of that %'alue ; but'if the value of silver goes 
on dwindling as it has done lately, our iiound might 
yet justify its name again ! 

I have remarked elsewhere : 

‘‘Everybody seems to he tickled at the notion 
that the Scotch Pound or JAnr was only 20 pence. 
Nobody finds it funny that the Blench or Italian 
or Pound is only 20 halfpence or less!" X 
liave not been able to trace how high the rei be- 
gan, but the vioravedi entered life as a gold piece, 
equivalent to the Saracen mitlijcdl, and ended — 2 
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1260 to 1440 re/s, according to varia- 
tions in -^^eiglit and excliange. We 
have seen that this must have been 
the golcl-mohr <.)f [Miidhaftar-Bhnh II. 
of Giizcrat (1511-1026), the weight of 
which wo learn from. E. Thomas’s book. 

From the Venetian Be(|uin (con- 
tent of pure gold 52*27 grs., 
value Hid,*) the value of the 

rci at Vd- will be .... '2G4d. 

From the I\Iudhatiar Ji^hriiii inolir 
(weight 185 grs., value, if pure 
gold, 392'52d.) valueof at 
1440 ^ 

Mean value of ref in 1513 . . . 0*2l.>8<f. 

f.e. more tliaii five times its pre.^ent value. 

Hr. D’Aeiiiiiia himself iiitorins iis 
(p. 56), that at the beginning of the 
17th century the Vonetiaii was worth 
690 to 720 rt/s (mean T05 rt/s), whilst 
the pagoda was worth 5T0 to 600 ■reih 
(mean 585 rc/.s). 

These statements, os we know the 
intrinsic Taluo of tin.* s; '411111, and the 
approximate value of tlie pagoda, 
enable us to calculate the vuliie of the 

re/ of about 1600 ut 0*i6d, 

Values of tlie mf/ni given in Milburids 
Oriental Comment and in Kelly's 
Gambist, enable us to estimate it for the 
early years of the present famtury. 
Wo have then the progressive deterio- 
ration as follows : 

Value of 7ri in the hegimiiiig of 

the 16feh century ..... 0*268(1. 
Value of 7ri In the beginning of 

the ITtli century ..... O’lOd. 
Value of rei> in the begimiing of 

tlie 10th century . , 0*08 to 0*0f}6d, 

Value of rei at present .... 0*0Ckf. 

Yet I)r. B'Acimha has valued the 
coins of 1510, ostiiiiiited in refs, at the 
mte of 1880. And Mr. Birch has done 
the samo.t 

* I ealewlate all gold value.^ iti tliis imper at 
those of pnweiil I'lnglitih eoiaage, 

Beskhis liie ariuiiuild.'prsTiatioti i'>f the Portugal 
rei, so proiiiliicuily Jiuiife*! in llrLs papC'ntlMire was 
iutrndumi hi Uoa a <4 tl.r rti h'jenUy 

liehiw the rt i of Pfirtugal in the raiiti of 15 to 8, I 
do not know the lu.story or understand the object 
of such a change, nor do ! a*c that it atllete the 
calenlatioiiH i« tlii-K artick*. In a table of values 
of coins current in Portuguese India, given in the 
Anwtes of 1S4I, ouch coin Is vaiiiM both 

ill ikw 0 /lrV.rt and in itVi> 0 / ih/riimni, bearing the 
above ratio. My kind oon’esponilciit, i)r. J. K 
Ponseca, author of the capita! ilhfor?/ 0 / tells 
me that this was introdueetl in the beginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet found no 
document throwing light upon it. It is a matter 
quite a|«irfc from the secular depreciation of tlie 
rei, 

t Phus Alhoqucniue, returning to Europe hi 
1504, gives a ‘^Moorish’* pilot, vrho carried him by 
a new course ntmit from Cannanore to iioMim- 
bique* a Iwfikshish of 50 erw3«d0s ; this ts explained 


Tke Portuguese tkemselves do not 
seem ever to nave struck gold pardaos 
or pagodas. Tbe gold coin of Albo- 
querque’s coinage (1510) was, we liavo 
seen, a cruzado (or manuel), and the 
next coinage in gold was by Garcia 
de Sa in 1548-9, who issued coins called 
Bern Thome, worth 1000 rds, say about 
£1 %B, 4d.; with halves and quarters 
of the same. Neither , according to 
B’Acunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at Goa from 
1510 to 1550, and the coins then issued 
were silver San Thornes, called also 
paimoes. Nunez in his Tables (1554) 
does not mention these by either name, 
but mentions repeatedly p^ardaos, 
which represented 5 silver tangas, or 
SOO re/s, and these B’Acunha speaks 
of as silver coins. Nnnez, as far as I 
can make out, does not sjieak of them 
as coins, but rather implies that in 

an £5— a mUd nmiiificence for such a feat. lit 
truth it was nearly £24, the crv.zado being about 
the same as the sequin (see i, p. 17). 

The Mint at Goa wa.s farmed out by the same 
great man, after the conquest, for 000,000 reis, 
amnunting, we are told, to £125. It was really 
£070 (iii. 41). 

Albuquerque demands as ransom to spare Mus- 
cat “10,000 xeraSns of gold.” And we are 
ttdd by the translator that this ransom of .a wealthy 
trading city like Muscat amounted to £02^ _ The 
coin ill question is the askraji, or gold dinar, as 
much as, or more than tlie sequin in value, and 
the sum more than £5000 (i. p. S2). 

In the note to the first of these cases it is said 
that the cnisarlo is “ a silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivalent to 480 reis, or about 2s. Englisli 
money, but probably worth much more relatively 
in the time of Dalboqiierque.” “ Much mure rela- 
tively" means of course that the 2s. had much 
more purchasing power. , , . 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it is 
often very fallaciously applied. The change m 
purchasing power m India generally till the begin- 
ning of tliis century was probably not very great. 
There is a curious note by Gen. Briggs in his trmis- 
latioa of Pirishta, comparing the amount stated by 
Firishte to have been paid by the. Bahnian! King, 
about A.D. 1470, as the annual cost of a body oi 500 
horse, with the cost of a British corps of Irregular 
horse of the same strength in Briggs’s own time 
(say about 1815). The Bahmani charge was 
.850,000 iis. ; the British charge 210,000 lls. A 
corps of the same strength would now cost riic 
British Government, as near as I can calculate, 
287,1500 Rs. , , TV 

The price of an Arab horse imported into India 
(then a gi’eat traffic) was in ]!*larco Polo s time, 
about three times what it was in our own, up to 

The salary of the Governor at Goa, c. 1550, was 
soot) cruzados, or nearly £4000 a year ; and the 
salaries of the commandants of the 
Goa, of Malacca, of Dio, and of Bassam, 000,000 
nis, or about £070. ^ tv ■ 

The salary of Ibu Batute, when Judge of Bellu, 
about 1340,'was 1000 silver ianl:as or dinars as he 
calls them (practically lOOO rui!oes)ainoiith,whicli 
was in addition to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing in 6000 teato a year. And yet he got 
debt in a very few years* to the time ot 00 , 000 
'Say £5,500 1 
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account so many tangas of silver were 
reckoned as a pardao. Later in tlie 
centuiy, however, we learn from 
Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584),* and 
Linschoten (1583-1589), the principal 
currency of Goa consisted of a silver 
coin called xerafin and pardao-xerafin^ 
which was worth 5 tangas, each of 60 
reis, (So these had feen from the 
beginning, and so they continued, as 
is usual in such cases. The scale ^ of 
sub-multiples remains the same, whilst 
the value of the divisible coin dimi- 
nishes. Eventually the lower deno- 
minations become infinitesimal, ^ like 
the maravedis and the reis, and either ^ 
vanish from memory, or survive only 
as denominations of account.) The i 
data, such as they are, allow us to I 
calculate the pardao or Qxrafin at this 
time as worth 45. 2(f. to 45. M, 

A century later, Flyer’s statement 
of equivalents (1676) enables us to use 
the stability of the Venetian sequin 
as a gauge ; we then find the tanga | 
gone down to 6d and the pardao or | 
xerafin to 2s. 6d* Thirty years later 
Lockyer (1711) tells us that one rupee 
was reckoned equal to 1^- perdo. Cal- 
culating the Surat Eupee, which may 
have been probably his standard, still 
by help of the Venetian (p. 262) at 
about 2s. 3d,, the pardao would at this 
time bo worth Is, 6d, It must have 
depreciated still further by 1728, when 
the Goa mint began to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom Joao V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the deno- 
mination of pardao. And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to be so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Eupee than that 
in Prlnsep^s ToMes (Thomas’s edition, 
p. 55), the indications of which, taking 
the Company’s Eupee at 2s., would 
make it 2 Id. The Pardao therefore 
would represent a value of lOjd., and 
there we leave it. 

1444. “ In this country (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys : one called varahah 
weighs about otiq mitlikal, equivalent to two 
dinars kopeJci; the second, which is called 
pertah, is the half of the first; the third, 
called fanom, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the fanom is the most 


Dr. D Aeiinha has set this English traveller 
down to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
hiin in illustration of the coinage of the latter 
period, in his quasi-chronological notes, a new 
element in the confusion of his readers. 


useful. . . ^^-^Ahdurrazzdk, m India in the 
XVth Cent., y. # 

c. 1504-5; pubd. 1510. departed 

from the city of Pabuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Goga 
(Goa) and which pays annuaBy to the King 
of Decan 19,000 golden ducats, called by 
them pardai. These pardai are smaller 
than the seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and 
have two devils stamped upon one side, and 
certain letters on the oAxerP’—Yarthema, 
pp. 115-116. 

„ “ . . . His money consists of a 
pardao, as I have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare, and others of gold, 
twenty of which go to a pardao, and are 
called fanom. And of these small ones of 
silver, there go sixteen to a fanom . . . ” — 
Id,, p. 130. 

1510. Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 
querque) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of gold and ^silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daos of gold, worth in gold .360 regs, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
called harganym {see hargani in Suppt.) 
of the value of 2 ^vintems, and a money of 
copper which they called bazarum^s (see 
Budgerook), of the value of 2 reis, Now all 
these the Governor sent to have weighed and 
assayed. And he caused to be made 
cruzados of their proper weight of 420 
reis, on which he figured on one side the 
cross of Christ, and on tlie other a sphere, 
which was the device of the King Dom 
Manuel ; and he ordered that this cruzado 
should pass in the place (Goa) for 480 reis, 
to prevent their being exported . . . and^he 
ordered silver money to be struck which 
was of the value of a bargany; on this 
money he caused to be figured on one side a 
Greek A, and on the other side a sphere, and 
gave the coin the name* of I/spe?’a ; it %vas 
worth 2 rintems; also there were half 
esperas worth one v intern; and he made 
hazarucos of copper of the weight belonging 
to that coin, with the A and the sphere ; and 
each hazaruco he divided into 4 coins which 
they called cepayquas (see Sapeque), and he 
gave the hazarucos the name of leaes. And 
in changing the cruzado into these smaller 
coins it was reckoned at 480 re is.'^— Correa, 
ii. 76-77. 

1516. “ There are current here (in Bati- 
cala, see Batcul) the pardaos, whicli are a 
gold coin of the kingdoin, and it is worth 
here 3G0 o'cis, and there is another coin, of 
' silver, called dania, which ivS worth 20 
' reis, . . . ^^—Barhosa, Lisbon ed., p. 293. 

„ There is used in this city (Bis- 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the King- 
dom much pepper, whicli is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses ; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaos, which are 
made in some places of this Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Hora (?), whence 
they are called hordosi — Id,, 297. 

1552. ‘*Hic Sinam mercatorem indies 
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'■ (exspecto, quo cum, propter atroces poenas 

pvopositas iis qui advenaiii sine^fide publica 
j iutroduxeriiit, Pirdais duceiitis transegi, 

j lit me in Cantoiiem trajiciat.” — BeU.Fmm. 

I Xaverii FpistL, Pragae, 1667, lY. xiv, 

1 1553. 

“.S. Let us mount oiu" horses and 
take a ride in the country, and as we ride 
you shall tell me what is the meaning of 
JSfizamoxch as you have fi’ec|uently men- 
tioned such a person. 

“0. I can tell you that at once ; it is the 
name of a King in the Bagalat (read Bala- 
gat), whose father I often attended, and the 
son also not so often. I received from him 
from time to time more than 12,000 par- 
daos; and he offered me an income of 
I 40,000 pardaos if I would pay him a visit 

j of several months every year, but this I did 

I not accept.” — Qaxda, I. 33r. 

* 1584. “Por the money of Goa there is 

^ a kind of money made of lead and tin 

I mingled, being* thicke and round, and 

I stamped. on the one side with the spheare 

I or globe of the world, and on the other 

side two arrtjws and five rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called Bamrmhi., 
and 15 of these iiiake a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 rintons make a tanga, 
and 4 vmtvjiuti make a tanga of base 
money . . , and 5 make a seraphine 
of gold t {read “ of silver ”), which in mar- 
chandize is worth 5 tangas good money; 
but if one would change them into bascu'ii- 
ehieS) he may have 5 tangas, and 16 bazaru- 
chies, which matter they call and 

when the bargain of the pardaw is gold, 
each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good 
' money, J but in inurchandize, the vse is not 

to clemaund pardawes of golrl in Goa, 

, except it be for jewels and horses, for all the 

I rest they take of sera}'.»hins of silver, 

! per aduiso The ducat of gold is 

worth 9 ta7igas and a halfe good inoney, 
and yet not stable in price, for that when 
the ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they ' 
jxay them at 9 tun-gaff and 3 fourth partes, ■ 
and 10 tanr/aSj and that is the most that j 
they are wmrth. .... ''—W, Barret, in 
Kakliiyt, ii. 410. 

I retain this for the old Bngliah, but I 
i am sorry to say that I find it' is a mere 

; translation of the notes of Gasparo Balbi, 

Y who was at Goa in 1580. Wc learn from 

Bnlhi that thei*o were at Goa tangas not 
only of gixxi money worth 75 hamntcehi, 
mid of bad monej^ worth 60 hasaraceld, but 
also of another kind of bad money used in 
buying wood, worth only 50 humriicrhi 1 
j 1593. ‘^Tlie principall and commonest 


ill Bnlbi. 

t ‘SS'enUooio dl argiiUrr (ih.), 

J Qiunido si ptiiia dl pardu! (Voyi) s^inttnidinin, 
tdiujkf i>, dl hiuiuu Muwta ” (Balbi). This does not 
mean the ttld purdno d'ottru or golden p.-igodu, a 
sense which ap]tarently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &c., it was usual to 
.setlhi the price inpanlaosof Ggood tangas instead of 
5 (as we give doctors guineas instead of iionnds). The 
actual pagodas of gold are also mentioned by Balbi, 
but these were worth, new ones 74 and old ones 8 
tangas of good money. 


K' ' 

money is called Pardaus Xeraphiins, and is 
silver, but very brasse (read ‘ base ’), and is 
coyned in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the one side, and three or four arrowes in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as three Testones, for three hundred Bcijs 
Portingall money, and riseth and falieth 
little les.se or more, according to the ex- 
change.^ There is also a kind of money 
•which is called Tangas, not that there is 
any such coined, but are so named onely in 
telling, ^ five Tangas is one Pardaw, or 
Xeraphin, badde ^ money, for you must 
understande that in telling they have two 

kind.s of money, good and badde 

Wherefore when they buy and sell, they 
I bargain for good or badde money,” etc, — 
j Linschoten, eh. 35. 

159S. “"They have a kind of money 
called Pagodes which is of Gold, of two 
or tlu-ee .sortes, and are above 8 tangas in 
value. They are Indian and Heathenish 
money, with the feature of a Devill upon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Venetmnders : some of Venice, and 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. There is 
yet another kind of golde called S. Thomas, 
because Saint Thomas is figured thereon 
and is wmrth about 7 and S Tangas: There 
are likewise Rialles of 8 which are brought 
from Portingall, and are Pardawes de 
Beales, , . . They are worth at their first 
coming out 436 Keyes of Portingall; and 
after are raysed Idj exchaunge, as they 
are sought for when men travel! for China. 
..... They use in Goa in their buy- 
ing and selling a certaiiie maner of reckon- 
ing or telling. There are Pardawes 
Xeraphins, and these are silver. They 
name likewise Pardawes of Gold, and those 
are not in kinde or in coyne, but onely so 
named in telling and reckoning : for when 
they buy and sell Pearles, stones, golde, 

' silver and houses, they name but .so many 
Pardawes, and then you mu.st understand 
that one Pardaw is sixe Tangas : but in 
other ware, when you make not yourbar- 
gaine before hand, but plainely name Par- 
dawes, they are Pardawes Xeraphins of 5 
Tangas the peece. They use also to say a 
Pardaw of Lariins, and are five Lariins for 
every Pardaw. . . . ” — Ibid. 

This extract is long, hut it is the com- 
pletest picture we know of the Goa cur- 
rency. W e gather from the passage (including 
a part that we have omitted) that in the 
latter part of the 16th century there were 
really no national corns there used inter- 
mediate between the basaruccho, worth at 
this time 0.133d., and the pardao xerafin 
worth 50d.’*' The 'imitens and tangas that 
were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of basaruccos, or 
rather of reis rei^resented by basaruccos. 

And our interpretation of the statement 
about pardaos of gold in a note in the 
last column is here expressly confirmed. 


Xo doubt, however, foreign coins were used to 
make up sums, and reduce the hulk of small change 
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c. 1620. “The gold coin, struck by the 
riils of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hum 
and partah.”— quoted by Quatre- 
infere, in JSfotices et JSxtraits, xiv. 509. 

1043. “ . . . . estant convenu de prix 

auec luy se^jt perdos et demy pp’ mois 
taut pour mon viure que pour le logis. . , ” 
—Mocquety 284. 

Parell. Add: It se^ms probable 
tbat in the follomag* passage, Niebuhr 
speaks of 1763-4, the date of his stay 
at Bombay, but as the book was not 
published till 1774, this is not abso- 
lutely certain. Evidently Parell was 
occupied by the Governor long before 
1776. 

“ Les Jesuites avoient autrefois un beau 
convent anin't^s du ^ Village de^ Parell an 
milieu de ITsle, inais il y a deja plusieurs 
anndes, qu’elle est devenue la niaison de 
campagne du Gouverneur, et I’Eglise est 
actuellenient une magnifique salle a manger 
et de danse, qu’on n’en trouve point de 
pareille en toutes les Indes.” — Niehuhr, 
Voyage, ii. 12. 

Patcharee. Add: 

Mr. ‘Whitworth, s.v. Fatclierry, says 
that ‘ ^ in some native regiments tlie term 
denotes the married sepoy’s quarters, 
possibly because Pariah sepoys had 
their families with them, while the 
higher castes left them at home.” He 
does not say whether Bombay or 
Madras sepoys are in question. But 
in any case what he states confirms 
the origin ascribed to the Bengal 
Presidency tenn Patcharee. 

1747. “ Patcheree Point, mending Plat- 
forms and Gimports . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 : 48.’’ 
— Accounts from Fort St. David, under 
Peb. 21. MS. Eecords, in India Office. 

Pattamar. Add, to note at p. 520, 
col. 5; 

Mr. J. M. Campbell, who is very 
accuinte, in the Bo. Gazetteer writes 
the vessel as patimar, though identify- 
ing, as we have done, both uses with 
pm mar, ^ ‘courier.’ The Moslem, he 
says, 'wAiQ 2 )liatemarl, quasi fatJi-mar^ 
* snake of victory ’ (?). 

According to a note in Notes and 
Extracts, No. I. (Madras, 1871), p. 27, 
under a Port St. Geo. Consultation of 
July 4th, 1673, Pattamar is therein 
used “for a native vessel on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, though now confined to 
the Western Coast.” We suspect a 
misapprehension. Eorin the following 
entry we have no doubt that theparen- 
, thetical gloss is wrong, and that couriers 
, are meant ; . . ‘ ^ ■ 


“A letter sent to the President and 
Councell at Surratt by a Pair of Patta- 
mars ” {native craft) express . . — Op. cit. 

No. II. p. 8. 

Pawl. I believe the statement in 
Gloss, ‘ no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is difficult to derive from moiiiory 
an exact definition of tents, and espe- 
cially of the difi'erence between pal 
and chlioldCtn (see Shooldarryl. A 
reference to India failed in getting a 
reply. The shooldarry is not essen- 
tially diffierent from the pal, but is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. 

1703. “ There were not, I believe, more 

than two Kmali Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna.” — Kirkpatrick's F cpaul , p. 118. 

1827. “It would perhaps be worth 
while to record . . . the materiel anfi per- 
sonnel of my camp ecpupinent ; an humble 
captain and single man travelling t>n the 
most ecomunical luaneiples. One double- 
poled tent, one routee, or small tent, a pal 
or servants’ tent, 2 elephants, 6 camels, 
4 horses, a pony, alaiggy, and 24 servants, 
besides mahouts, serwans or camel-drivers, 
and tent ]>itchers.”— Journal of a. 
Tour in India. 

We may note that this is an absurri 
exaggeration^ of any ecmipment that, even 
sixty years since, would have characterised 
the march of a “ humble captain travel- 
ling on economical principles,” or any one 
under the position of a highly -placed 
civilian. Captain Mundy must have lieeri 
enormously extravagant. 

Pawnee, Kalla. Add, before quo- 
tations: 

‘ Hindu servants and sepoys used 
to object to cross the Indus, and called 
that the kala pani. I think they used 
to assert that they lost caste b}' 
crossing it, which might have induced 
them to call it by the same name as 
the Ocean, — or possibly they believcMl 
it to bo part of tbo river that flows 
round the world, or the country be- 
yond it to be outside the limits of the 
ylrga mrfta' (A'^oie hj Li. -Col. J. M. 
Trotter). 

Pazend, S. See for meaning of this 
term s.v. PaMavi, in connection with 
article Zend. See also (flotation from 
Ilas’udl under latter. 

PecilL Add, before quotations : 

Another authority states that the 
sMh is = 120 kin or hdis, whilst the 
100 Inn weight is called in Chinese 
tan. 

1554. “ In China 1 tael weighs 7i taaga 
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larins silver, anti 111 taels = 1 catl ; 
100 Jcates = 1 pico = 45 tangas of .silver 
weigh 1 mark, and therefore^ pico = 133| 
arratels ” (see Eottle).-— ^1* JS M.Hi% 41« 

PeepiiL Add, before riiiotations : 
remember iwtjciiig among many 
Hindus, aiitl es]ftc'iaiiy among Hin- 
cliiized Siklis, that they often say 
I^pal Irijffta hfni ('I am going to tbe 
Peepiil Tree to c‘xpress ‘ I am going 
to say my praj^ers* ” {TAM'JoL John 
Trotter]* 

•■■'"Peer* Add: 

18(10. “C'ertains pirs sent telleinent 
renunimt’s, quainsi^qu'on Ic vemi xdns loin, 
le people a domic leurs lumis aim iiiois 
Innau’es oil se trouvent plaetk^s ies fetes 
qu'on celcbre on loiiv liunneur.’' — Garcia de 
Tima, litL Jlasuha. y. 18. 

Perguimali. Add : 

irr>3. iriVisiilipatnain . . . esfe eapitale 
de ce qu'on it]i|'jelle dans Plnde iin Sercar, 
(pii coinpreinJ pludenrs Perganes, uu tlis- 
tricts xsartienlicrs/' — I/Anvillc, 132. 

Perpetnano, alst) by contraction, 
Perpe1;» s. Tlio name of a doth often 
mentioned in tin* ITtli and first part 
of the 18th eenturies an an export from j 
England to the east. It appears to i 
have iMKai a light and glossy twilled 
stuff of woed. Ill Franco it was called 
perjHdmum or semTiterne* 

1711. (lonils usiuilly imported (to 
China) from JSampe are Bullion Cloths, 
Ciothrash, Perpetuano's, and (.’ainblets of 
Scarlet, black, Idew, sad and violet Colours, 
%vhich are f>f late so llghtb^ set by ; that to 
bear the Dutys, and firing the prime Cost, 
is as much as'ean reasonably be hoped for.” 
■— Jj0dv/e/*, 147. 

1754. “ Being requested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an humble xipplication to you foi‘ an, order 
that the diildren UiKui the Foundation to 
the niunixn* of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Eeypets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . J-^Fciition of JkixL M, 
Mapkifft, in Lotitp p, 29. 

1757. A.mcmg presents sent to the King 
of , Ava witli the missloii of Ensign Kobert 
Eester, we hnd : 

“ 2 Pieces of ordinary Bed Broad Cloth. 

3 Bo. of Perpetuauoes Popingay.” 

In Dalramjfk, Or, Mep,, i. 203. 

Peshawar* Add : 

1754. ** On the news that Teishor was 
taken, and that Maclir Slmh was preparing 
to pass the Indus, the Moghoi’s courC 
sdready in great disorder, wa^ struck with 
terror.”— if. of Mudir Shah, in jSowrai/, ii. 


Add: 


Pesheubz. 

1767.: 

“Eeeeived for sundry 

Jewels, &c. . . . (Es.) 7326 
Ditto for knife, or 

pesheuhz * . . . 3500 0 0* 

Lord Clive's Accounts^ in Long, 497. 

Pesbeusb. Add: 

Pesbeusb, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
a present to a great man. 

1653. “Pesket est vn xwesant en Turq.”" 
—Be la BouUage4e~Couz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1657. “ As to the Piscash for the King 
of Golcundah, if it be not already done, we. 
do hopeudth it you may obteyn bur liberty 
to coyne silver Biq^ees and coi^j^er Pice at 
the Fort, which would be a great accommo- 
dation to our Trade. But in this and all 
other Piscashes be as sparing as you can.” 
— Letter of Court to Fort St. Geo., in Notes 
and Fxtracts, Ho. I. p. 7. 

1754. “ After I have refreshed my army 
at Belhie, and received the subsid;^t 
which must be paid, I will leave you in 
possession of his dominion.” — Jffist. of Nadir 
Shah, in Hammy, ii. 371. 

Phaaseegar. See under Thug. 

Picar, s, H.y)afA«r, a retail-dealer^ 
an intermediate dealer or broker. 

1680. See in Supet. quotation under 
Bustoory, 

1683. “ Y« said Naylor has always cor- 
responded with Mr. Charnock, having been 
always his intimate friend ; and without 
question either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. Comp. ’s Warehouse, or connives, 
at the Weavers and Piccars doing of it.” — 
Bedyes, p. 133. 

Pice. Add : 

1676. “The Indians have also a sort 
of small Copper-money ; which is call’d 
Pecha ... In my last Travels, a Roupp 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s.”’ 
— Tavernier, E. T., ii. 22. 

Pieottab. Add : 

c. 1790. “ Partout les pakoties ou puits 
h bascule etoient en mouvement pour 
foumir I’eau necessaire aux plantes, efc 
pariout on entendoit les jardiniers 4gayer 
leum travaux iw des chansons.”— 

ii. 217. 

Piece-goods. Add to note, p. 535,, 
col. a : 

In Sir A. Arbntlmot’s publication of Sir T. 
Hiinro's Minutes (MeDwir, p. cxxix.) lie quotes a 
letter of Munro’s to a friendjin Scotland, written 
about 1825, which shows him surprisingly before- 
in the matter of Free Trade, spealdiig with 
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c. 1620. “ The gold ooin, struck by the 
rals of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hun 
and partab.” — Firkhta, quoted by Quatre- 
m^re, in JFotices et Fxtraits, xiv, 509. 

1043. “ . . . . estant convenu de prix 

auec luy sept perdos et 'denay par mois 
tant pour mon viure que pour le logis. , • ” 
—Mocquct, 284. 

ParelL Add: It seoms probable 
that in the following passage, Niebuhr 
speaks of 1763-4, the date of his stay 
at Bombay, but as the book was not 
published till 1774, this is not abso- 
lutely certain. Evidently Parell was 
occupied by the Governor long before 
1776. 

“ Les Jesuites avoient autrefois un beau 
convent aux)rhs du Village de ■ Parell au 
milieu de ITsle, inais il y a deja plusieurs 
ann^es, qu’elle est devenue la maison de 
campagne du Gouverneur, et PEglise est 
actuelleinent une magnifique salle h inanger 
et de danse, qu’on n’en trouve jpoint de 
pareille en toutes les Indes.” — JFiehuhr, 
Voyage, ii. 12. 

Patcharee. Add : 

Mr. ’Whitworth, s.v. Patclierry, says 
that ‘ ‘ in some native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoy’s quarters, 
possibly because Pariah sepoys had 
their families with them, while the 
higher castes left them at home.” He 
does not say whether Bombay or 
Madras sepoys are in question. But 
in any case what he states confirms 
the origin ascribed to the Bengal 
Presidency term Fat char ee, 

1747. “ Pateberee Point, mending Plat- 
forms and Gunports . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 : 48.” 
-'Aecoicnts from Fort St. David, under 
Feb. 21. MS. llecords, in India Office. 

Pattamar. Add, to note at p. 520, 
col. 5: 

Mr. J. M. Campbell, who is very 
accurate, in the Bo. Gazetteer writes 
the vessel as 'patimdr, though identify- 
ing, as we have done, both uses with 
pathmdr, ‘ courier.’ The Moslem, he 
says, wTiie phatemdrl, quasi fath-mdr, 
‘ snake of victory ’ (?). 

According to a note in Eofes and 
Extracts, No. I. (Madras, 1871), p. 27, 
under a Port St. Geo. Consultation of 
July 4th, 1673, Pattamar is therein 
used ^‘for a native vessel on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, though now confined to 
the Western Coast.” We suspect a 
misapprehension. For in the following 
,, entry we have no doubt that the paren- 
thetical gloss is wrong, and that couricn 

at© meant 


“A letter sent to the President and 
Gouncell at Surratt by a Pair of Patta- 
mars ” (native craft) express . , — Op. cit. 

No.II. p. 8. 

Pawl. I believe the statement in 
Gloss, ‘ no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is difficult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and espe- 
cially of the difference between pal 
and clilioldCtrt (see Shooldarry). A 
reference to India failed in getting a 
reply. The shooldarry is not essen- 
tially different from the pal, but is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. 

1793. “ There were not, I believe, more 
than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna .’’ — KirlpatricFs JSfcpaii'l, p. 118. 

1827. “It would perhaps be worth 
while to record . . . the materiel and per- 
sonnel of my camp equipment ; au humble 
captain and single man travelling on the 
most economical principles. One double- 
poled tent, one routee, or small tent, a pal 
or servants’ tent, 2 elephants, 6 camels, 
4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 servants, 
besides mahouts, serwans or camel-drivers, 
and tent pitchers.” — Mimdy, Journal of a 
Tout in India. 

We may note that this is an absurd 
exaggeration of any equipment that, even 
sixty years since, would have characterised 
the march of a “ humble captain travel- 
ling on economical principles,’’ or any one 
under the position of a highly -xdaced 
civilian. Captain Mundy must have been 
enomiously extravagant. 

Pawnee, Kalla. Add, before quo- 
tations : 

‘ Hindu servants and sepoys used 
to object to cross the Indus, and called 
that the kala pani. I think they used 
to assert that they lost casto by 
crossing it, which might have induced 
them to call it by the same name as 
the Ocean, — or j)ossibly they believed 
it to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country be- 
yond it to be outside the limits of the 
Ary a mrtia' {Note hj Lt.>-Col. J, M. 
TroUer). 

Pazend, S. See for moaning of this 
term s.v. Pahlavi, in connection with 
article Zend. See also quotation from 
Mashldi under latter. 

Pecnl. Add, before quotations : 

Another authoritj’' states that the 
shih is = 120 Jdn or haiis, whilst the 
100 Jdn weight is called in Chinese 
tan, 

1554. In China 1 tael weighs 7| tanga 
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larins of i^ilver, and 10 taels = 1 cate ; 
lOO Jcates = 1 pico = 40 tangas of silver 
weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 pico = 133| 
arratels ” {see Eottle)* — -A* JTa/u’S, 41. 

Peepul Acid, before cpiotatioBS : 
"=‘1 remember iiotkdiig- anioiig iiitiHT 
Ilindxi.?, and n.-poeially among Hin- 
clumeil Sildis, that- they often buj 
F lpal h> Jfdfi hifti (' I am going to the 
Feepiii Tree to express ‘ I am going ^ 
to say mv prayers'” John 

Tmtkr), ^ | 

Peer. Add : I 

181)0. “ (lertains pirs sont tellement , 

reiioiniiH’s, ie verra pins loin, 

le peiiple a domit’ hnu’s in'^nis aux niois ‘ 
Innahes oil se tronveiit plaeees les fetes ! 
qii’oii cekbre en kiir lionneurd ' — Gurcin tU 
Timn, lUi. J! lid A Hi, p. IS. 

Pargnmiah. Atld : 

17f>3. ** !Ma‘>nlipatnaiii . . . t?.st capitate 
de ce qu'on appcile dans Unde nn Sercar, 
qni coniprend phidcnr^ Perganes, ou dis- 
tricts purticnIioiN/--~i>q4nrd/^» 132. 

Perpetuano, also by eontraetion, 
Perpets s. Tim tuuuo of a (‘lotli oileii 
montioiiod in tho 17th and tir>t part ^ 
of the 18th rent lilies an an export from | 
England to the east, It appears to ' 
have been a light and glossy twilled * 
stiifi of wool. In Frunee it \im called 
or st^mjfiierui\ 

1711. ** (toodrt wsually imported |fco 

C^hiini) from Eumpe are Bullion Cloths, 
Clofehrash, Perpetaano's. and Famhiets of 
Scarlet, Idaek, blew, sad and violet Colours, 
which are ui late so lightly set by; that to 
bear the Diitys, and bring the prime I’ost, 
is as much its can reasonably lie ho|a^d for.” 
— JAeki!a\ 147. 

1734. ‘‘ Being r«|nested by the Tnistees 
of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an lininble application to y<»u for an order 
that the children n|)on the Foundation to 
the- niim!)er of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the ex]Rmse of tlie Himorabie Company 
with a coat of blue Ferpets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . F-'-Fititimi of Mmi. It 
Mufiktaft, in p, 211 
1757. Among presents sent to the King 
of xlva witli the lulHsion of BuHign Kohert 
Bester, we fnic! : 

2 Pieces of ortliiuiry Bed Broad (loth. 

3 Do. of Perpetdanoes Popingayd* 

In Difhymijk^ Or, Mep,^ i, ^3. 

Peshawar. Add : 

1754. **(to the news that Feishor was i 
taken, and that Nadir Shah wan pre|>aring ' 
to pass the Indus, the Moghol’a court, 
^reiwly in great disorder, was struck with 
terror .” — A of MmUr S7mA, in ffammUf ii i 


Peshctihz. Add: 
mr. 

“Eeceived for sundry 

Jewels, &c. . . . (Es.) 7326 0 0 

Ditto for knife, or 

peshcTibz , . . 3500 0 0 

Lord Ulivek AccountBi in Xony, 497. 

PeshcTlsh. Add: 

Pesbcusli, in the oM English records, 
is most generally nsed in the sense of 
a present to a gi'eat man. 

1653. “ Fesket est vn presant en Turq.”' 
— 'Dc la Boullaye-le-Gouz^ ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1657. As to the Fiscash for the King 
of Golcundah, if it be not already done, we 
I do hope with it you may obteyn bur liberty 
; to coyiie silver Eupees and copper Pice at 
i the Fort, which would be a great accommo- 
; dation to our Trade. But in this and all 
other Fiscashes be as sparing as you can.” 
■—Letter of Court to Fort St. Geo., in jfotes 
and FxiractSf No. I. p. 7. 

17^. “ After I have refreshed my army 
at Delhte, and received the subsidy! 
which must be paid, I will leave you in 
possession of his dominion,” — Hist, of JSfadir 
Shall, in Hammy, ii. 371. 

Phanseegar. See under Thug. 

' Piear, s. H. imihar, a retail-dealer, 
i an intermodiate dealer or broker. 

1680. See in Sitpt. quotation under 
j Dustoory. 

1683. “ ye said Naylor has alxvays cor- 
re.sponded with Air. Charnock, having been 
always his intimate friend; and without 
cuiestion either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. Comp.'s Warehouse, or connives 
; at the Weavers and Ficcars doing of it.” — 
i Hedged, p. 133. 

I Pice. Add : 

! 1676. “The Indians have also a sort 

i of small Copper-money; which is call’d 
Fecha ... In my last Travels, a Moupp 
. went at Surat for nine and forty Fecha’s.’^ 
— Fetternier, E. T., ii. 22. 

Pieottah. Add : 

c. 1790. “ Partout les pakoties ou puits 
a bascule ^toient en mouvement xiour 
foumir Feau necessaire aux plantes, et 
partout on entendolt les Jardiniers egayer 
leurs travaux par des chansons.” — Haufner,, 
ii. 217. 

Piece-goods. Add to note, p. 535, 
coL a : 

In Sir A. Arbutlinot’s publication of Sir T. 
Munro’s ‘Minutes {Me/mir, p. exxix.) lie quotes a 
letter of Munro’s to a frieiidjin Scotland, ^Yritten 
about 1825, whieh stows him surprisingly lief ore 
ilia age in the matter of Free Trade, speaking with 

* Misprinted peslmlt, 

t This is called a Feischeush, or lu-esent from 
an, inferior to a sui>erior. The sum agreed for was 
20 erores,” 
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Teference to certain measures of Mr. Huskisson’s. 
The passage ends thus : “India is the country that 
ImB been worst used in the new arrangements. 
Ail her products ought Undoubtedly to be im- 
ported freely into England, upon paying the same 
'duties, and no more, which English duties pay in 
India. When I see what is done in Parliament 
against India, I think tliat I am reading about 
Edward III. and the Flemings.” 

Sir A. Arbuthiiot adds very appropriately a pas- 
sage from a note by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
his continuation of James MilTs History of India, 
<1845, vol. i, pp. 538-539), a passage which we 
gladly also insert here : 

“ It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, up to this period, 
could be sold for a profit in. the British market at 
a price from 50 to 50 per cent, lower than those 
fiibrieated in England. It consequently became ne- 
cessary to lirotect the latter by duties of 70 or 80 per 
cent, on their value, or by positive probibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not such prohibi- 
tory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 
and of Manchester would have been stopped in their 
outset, and could scarcely have been again set in 
motion, even by the powers of steam. They were 
created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufac- 
tures. Had India been independent, she -would 
have retaliated ; w'ould have imposed preventive 
duties upon British goods, and would thus have 
preserved her own productive industry from aimi- 
liilatioii. This act of self-defence -was not per- 
mitted lier ; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
British goods were forced upon her without paying 
any duty ; and the foreign manufacturer employed 
the arm of political injustice to keep down, and 
ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not contend on equal terms.” 

Pig-sticking. 

1679. In the morning’ we went a hunt- 
ing of wild Hoggs with Kisna Reddy, the 
chief man of the Islands ” (at mouth of the 
Kistna) “ and about 100 other men of the 
island (Dio) with lances and Three score 
doggs, with whom we killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore very 
large and fatt, of greate weight.” — Consn. 
of Agent and Council of Fort St, Geo, on 
Tour. In Notes and Extracts^ No. II, 

The party consisted of Streyusham Master 
“Agent of the Coast and Bay, ’’with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Moliun 
of the Councell, the Minister, the Chyrur- 
geon, the Schoolmaster, the][Secretary, and 
two Writers, an^Ensign, 6 mounted soldiers 
and a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in the 
Company’s service, and “Pour Preemen, 
who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own xdeasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Pactories. 

Pishashee. Add : 

1816. “Whirlwinds ... at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called by the natives peshashes or devils.” 
— Asiatic Journal, ii. 367. 

Plantain. Add, at foot of p. 541, 
coL a : 

Platano and plantano are used in tlxe 
Philippine Islands by the Spanish 
population. 


1664. 

“Wake, Wake, Quevera ! Our soft rest 
must cease, 

And fly together with our country’s 
peace 1 

No more must we sleep under plantain, 
shade, 

Which neither heat could pierce nor cold 
invade ; 

Where bounteous Nature never feels 
decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits 
away.” 

Nryden, Prologue to the Indian Queen, 

Plassey, u.p. The Tillage Paldm, 
which gives its name to Lord GliTe^s 
famous battle (23d June, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from the jxdm 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748. “ . . . That they have great reason 
to complain of Ensign English’s conduct 
for not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another day at Placy, as 
Tullerooy Caun was marching with a large 
force towards Cutway, they i^resume the 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open pas- 
sage. . . — Letter from Council at Cossim- 

bamr, in Long, p. 2. 

1768-71. “General Olive, who should 
have been the leader of the English troop.s 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command to 
Colonel CooTE, and remained hid in his 
palankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight. 9, E.T., i. 486. 

This stupid and inaccurate writer says 
that several English officers who were 
present at the battle related this “anec- 
dote ” to him. This, it is to be hoped, is as 
untrue as the rest of the story. Even to 
such a Vfi'iter one would have supposed that 
Clive’s mettle would be familiar. 

Podar, s. H. poddCtr, corrn. of Pers, 
fotadctr, from fota, a bag of money, 
A cash-keeper, or especially an ofEcer 
attached to a treasury, whose business 
it is to weigh money and bullion and 
appraise the value of coins. 

1680. See quotation under Bustoory in 
SUPPT. 

1683. “The like losses in proportion were 
preferred to be proved by Ramchurne 
Podar, Bendura bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
bishwas, who produced their several books 
for evidence.” — Eedges, p. 84. 

Poligar. Add : 

1800. “I think Pournaya’s mode of dealing 
with these rajahs ... is excellent. He sets 
them up in palankins, elephants, &c., and 
a great sowarry, and makes them attend 
to his person. They are treated with great 
respect, which they like, but can do no 
mischief in the country. Old Hyder 
adopted this plan, and his operations were 
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seldom impeded hy polygar wars.”— -4. ! 
WeUislf-r t-) T. M‘jnro\ in ArhitthmVs \ 
Jfoi., xcii. I 

Pomnielo. Add : j 

lOGl. ‘‘The fruit; called by the Nether- i 
landers Pnmpelmoos, hy the 'Fortn«-uese 
Jatab>'><u u’r'.AV.s in siipertiuity outside the 
city of Batavia ... * Tins frnit is larger 
than any <4* the leiiion-kind, for it grows as 
large astlu-' head of a cltild of 10 years old. 
The core or in.-id'C is for the most })art 
reddisl't, and has a kind of somnsh sweet- 
ness, tasting like luiripe grapes.”— IFc^fh'-r 
SchMhfMf -ild* 

Pondicherry. Add: 

liiSO. 'Mr. Kdiv.'ard Brogdeii, arrived 
from Port*') Novo, re])orts arrival at Piiddi- 
cherry of two I’reiieh ships from Surat, 
and the receipt of advice, <4 the death of 
Sevajie.” — »Vf. BTo. Cowsm*., May 23rd. 
In Mftes ttmi Xo. III., p. 20. 

17.00. Ldtuldi—enicnt des Pruinyiis a 
Pondicheri ivinonte jii>qnVn Fannee 1074; 
iiiais par do >i hahles commenecments, 
qnhm n'auroit m la peine a imagiiier. 
qnoles sidto,N wi fijssuiit amsi crmsiderahle.s.” 
— |.», 121. 

Poreelaim. Add : 

IPd. “Porcellane i»e/.zi 20, eiuc 7 

piattine, 5 seodtlle, 4 graiidi e mm pjtxdda, 
piattiiic r» grand i, 3 scodelle, nna ida-va, e 
due of prmiiU srai hp thr 

Sihian of Bgypt t*7 ikr Fasquale Male- 
piero. Ill Mmvtoiiy iktUmrma 

,*^enpi€m% xxl. col. 1170. 

Forgo, .s* Wo know this word only 
from its oeeiiiToncu in the passage 
quoted ; ami most probalily the expla- 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
Notes is correct, vizJ, that it represents 
Port, penujmh This word is perhaps 
the same as pinnjPf.^ ii.sed by the 
Eroiich for a canoe or * dug-out ’ ; a 
term said by Littrc to be {inroga) 
Garib. . 

1680. Fort Bfc. Geo. Gmisn., Jaiiy, 30th, 
“records arrival from the Bay of the 
‘Succc.*^sF the Captain of which reports 
that a Porgo % a fast-sailing 

vessel, Cbiiiatr] drove ashore in the Bay 
about Ih'plv . , * F-Notm amt EHracts, 
Xo. IlL, p: 2. 

Pra, Fhra. Add: 

In a shoi‘t pupc^r in the Bijtlmgen 
of the Eoval limtituteof the Hague, 
BL X. -ilia Btuk, ISBo, ProfcBSor 
Iverri indicates that ^this term was 
also in use in Java, with certain deri- 
yatives, in the fonns Bm and pra, 
with the sense of * Bplondid ’ and the 
like ; and ho cites as an example Bra* 
Wijmja {the style of seYcml of the 


medieval kings of Java), where Bra 
is exactly the representative of Skh 
StI. 

Praag, sometimes Piagg, n. p. 
Properly Prayaga, ‘ the place of sacri- 
fico,’ the old Hindu name of Allahabad, 
and especially of the river confluence 
there, since remote ages a place of 
pilgrimage. 

c. Am, 638. “ Le royaiime de Polo-yc-hia 
. (Prayaga) a environ 5000 U de tour'. La 
capitale, qui est sitnee an confluent de 
. deux fleuves, a environ 20 li de tour .... 

I Dans la ville, il 5*a un temple des dienx qui 
i e.^t dime richesse eblouissante, et oii 
: eclatent mie multitude de miracles .... 

{ 8i quelqu’un est capable de pousser le 
i nu'pris de la vie jnsqulb se donner la mort 
dans ce temple, il obtient le bonheur etemel 
et les joies inflnies des dieus . . . Bepuis 
Fantiquitd jusqii’a nos jours, cette coutiime 
1 insenseen’a pas cesse un instant .” — Hioiiem 
' Thmmj, in Ay, BoiahL, ii. 276-279. 

c. 1020. , thence to the tree of 

Baragij 12 {para.sang*.s). This is at the 
continence of the Jiimna and Ganges.”— 
Akliii'atu^ in Elliot^ i. 55. 

1529. “The .same day I swam across, 
the river Ganges for my amusement. I 
counted my stroke.s, and found that I 
cross* ‘d over at 33 .strokes. I then took 
breath and swam back to the other side. 

I ]iad crossed hy swimming every river 
that I had met with, the river Ganges 
alone excepted. On reaching the ^ place 
where the Ganges and Jumna unite, I 
rowed over in the boat to the Piag side ...” 
— Bahcr^ 406. 

1585. . Fru Agra I came to Prage, 
where the riuer Jemena entreth into the 
miglitie riuer Ganges, and lernena looseth 
his name.” — B. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 386. 

Praya, S. This is in Hongkong 
the name given to what in most of the 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bund ; the promenade or drive 
along the sea. It is Port, praia, ‘ the 
shore.’ 

President Add : 

1670. The Court, in a letter to Fort St. 
George, fix the amount of tonnage to be 
allowed to their officers (for their j)rivate 
investments) on their return to Europe : 

“ Presidents and Agents, at Sui'at, Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 5 tonns, 

Chiefes, at Persia, the Bay (q.v.), Mesii- 
lapatam, and Macassar: Deputy at 
Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, Fort 
Bfe. George, and Bantam 3 tonmP 
In Notes and Extracts, Xo. I., p. 3. 

Prow. Add: 

1586. ‘ ‘The fifth and last festival, which 
is called Bapan Bonon, is one in which the- 
King (of regu) is embarked in the - most. 
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l:>eaiitiM paro, or boat, . . . BalU, 

1122. 

Puckanly. Add: 

1803. ‘‘It (water) is brought by means 
•of bullocks ill leathern bags, called here 
puckally bags, a certain number of which 
IS attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Puckauly- 
boys are employed to fill the bags, and 
drive the bullocks to the quarters of the 
different Europeans.” — PerdvaVs Ceylon, 
p. m 

Pultua, s. A H. ' corruption of 
Battalion, possibly with some confusion 
of 'platoon or peloton. It is the usual 
native word for a regiment of native 
infantry ; it is never applied to one of 
Europeans. 

1800. “All I can say is that I am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit I shall 
go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably destroy some campoos and pultons 
which have been indiscreetly pushed across 
■thQKistn3.P--A. Wellesley to P.Munro. In 
Mem, of Mimro, by Arhuthmt, Ixix. 

Pnlwah. Add: 

1782. “To be sold, Three New Dacca 
Bulwars, 60 feet long, with Houses in the 
middle of each.” — India Gazette, Aug. 31st, 

Pun. Add : 

1760, “ We now take into consideration 
the relief of the menial servants of this 
'Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
•of labor exacted from them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which appear in 
near a quadruple (pro)portion compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
;after the 1st of April they he regulated as 
follows : 

No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Jamma more than 3 annas. 

^ 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 

No washerman : 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No barber "for shaving a single person, 
more than 7 gundas” (see under'Cowry). 

Port William Consns., March 27th. 

In Lony, 200. 

Punch. Add : 

1G53. “Bolleponge est vn mot Anglois, 
qui signifie vne boisson dont les Anglois 
vsent aux Indes faite de sucre, sue de limon, 
eau de vie, fleur de muscade, et biscuit 

De la BouUayede-Gouz, ed. 16o7, 

XI. 534. 

1682. ‘ ‘ Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
also sell Sugar-beer, as weU as cooked 
dishes and Sury, arak or Indian brandy ; 
wherefrom they make Mmsak and EoUe- 
pans, as the Englishmen call it,” — Nieuhoff, 
Zee en Lant-Reize, ii. 217 * 

Punchayet. Add : 

' 1778. ‘‘2%eH<?nowra62eWiiWlttHoBNBT, 


Esq., President and Governor ofSisAIafe&iy^S' 
Castle and Island of Bombay, &c. 

“ The humble Petition of the Alanagers 
of the Panchayet of Parsis at Bombay . . 

— -Bosamhliai Pramji, M. of the Par sis, 
1884, ii. 219. 

1832. Bengal Kegii. VI. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions G(mrt to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense mth 
the futwa. See under Law Officer in 
SUPPT. 

1853. ‘ ‘ Erom the death of Runjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraou, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ‘Punchayets’ or ‘Punches^ 
—committees of the soldiery. These bodies 
sold the G-overnment to the Sikh chief who 
paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher.”— /S' m* C. Napier, B^ects of Indian 
Government, 69. 

Puudi-liouse. Add: 

1676. Major Buckle’s “ Proposals to 
the Agent about the young men at Metch- 
lepatam. . 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine I>e 
imposed ... for misdemeanours. ^ 

“6. Going to Punch or Back-houses 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“ Drubbing any of the Company’s Peons 
or servants.” 

«. * * 

— In Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 40, 

Punkah. Add : 

Mr. Busteed observes ; 

“ It is curious that in none of the lists of 
servants and their duties which are scat- 
tered through old records in the last 
century, is there any mention of the punka, 
nor in any narratives referring to domestia 
life in India then, that have come under 
ouruiotice, do we remember any allusion to 
its use .... The swinging punka, as we 
see it to-day, was, as every one knows, an 
innovation of a later ]ieriod . . . This dates 
from an early year in the present century,” 
{Echoes of Old Calcutta, p. 115.) He does 
not seem, however, to have found any 
jiositive evidence of the date of its intro- 
duction. 

Purdesee, s. II. paradeSl, iisnally 
contr. pardeu, ‘one from a foreign, 
country,' In the Bombay army the 
term is universally applied to a sepoy 
from Northern India. 

Putnee, Putney, s. a. H. and 
Beng. pattanl, or papil, from v. 
pat-nd, to be agreed or closed (f.c. 
a bargain). Goods commissioned or 
manufactured to order. 

1755. “A letter from Cossimbazar men- 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren. 
Hastings to proceed to the Putney Aurung- 
(q.v.) in order to purchase putney on our 
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Honble. Masters’ accoimt, and to make all 
.necessary eiic|iiii’ies. ” — Fort WiUiam Consm . , 

Nov. IGth. In 'Long, 61 . 

b. A kind of sub-tenure existing in 
tlie LoTS^er Provinces of Bengal, the 
patlli"dai\ or occupant of which 
“ holds of a Zeininilar a portion of the 
Zeniiiidari in ^ perpetnit3% with the 
right of hereditary succession, and of 
letting or selliiig the whole or part, so 
long as a stipulated amount of rent is 
paid to the Zemindar, who retains the 
power of sale for arrears, and is en- 
titled to a regulated fee or line upon 
transfer'' (U7 /.n^//o tpv.). 

Probably both a and b are etymo- 
logically tile same, and connected with 
]}aftd (see Pottahh 

Pyj amnia. Add: 

1881. ‘‘The rest of tmr attire consisted 
of that particularly liglit and airy white 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama suit " JFteckcI, Ceylon, 329. 

Pyke, b. Add: 

The following quotation from an 
Indian Eegulatkm of Lord < ’ornwallis's 
time is a good exaniple of the extra- 
ordinary imiltiplieation. of terms, even 
in one *" Provin{‘e in India, denoting 
ajqnucimafilg the same tiling : 

1T02. ‘ ‘ All Pykes, Chokeydars, Patiha n,% 
yigfd»nis\ Harees, and other 
descriptions of village watchmen _ are de- 
clared subject to the orders of the Darogah 
. . — Mehiiii* fftr tkf Polire . , passed by 
the O.-a.'in CM Peer. 7th, 1792. 

Pyke and Chokidar are in Gloss. 
Por Hari in this use, see Harry in 
SrPPT. They and the iJosufls, another 
low-caste, were in various parts em- 
ployed as village watchmen. FusMn 
rniiXigaMn are Ihrsian, both meaiiing 
literally * watch- keeper,' the one from 
pm, * a watch,’ in the sense of a 
division of the day, tlie other from 
'zi/ya/u ‘watch,' in the sense of ‘ heed ’ 
or ‘observation.* 

1792. “Tlw army of Assam waH a 
militiii orgaiiiseil as fuUows. The vhole 
male populatimi was bound to nerve either 
as Hoidiers or hibourers, anti was accordindy 
divided inttJ sets of Luir men each, called 
gotii, the in div it hulls ct>ni prising the gotes 
being termed pykes .’'— of 
WehFs to 1792-93 •'94 

(eommd. by Gen. Keatinge). 

Pyse! intorjectiem. Tlio use^ of 
this is iliustratocl in the quotation. 
Hotwithetandiiig the writer’s remark, 
it is really Hindustani, jiz. / 


* look out ! ’ or ‘ make way ! * appa- 
rently from Skt, pasya I ‘ look ! see ! ’ 
(see Molesworth’s Marh. Diet., p. o29, 
col. c; and Hind, Diet., p. 376, 

col. Cl), 

1883. “Does your corresnondent Col. 
Prideaux know the origin of ‘the warning 
called out by buggy drivers to pedestrians 
m bombay, ‘Pyse?’ It is not Hindustani.’* 
—Letter m N, mid Q,, Ser. VI. viii. p. 388. 


a. 

anemoy, n.p. An island at the 
eastern opening to the Harbour of 
Amoy (q.T.). It is a corruption of 
Kin-man, in Chang-chau dialect Kin-- 
miiF, meaning ‘ Golden-door,’ 


E. 

Eadaree, Add : 

1622. “At the garden Pelengon, we 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over certain other 
I rahdari, who are usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further on.” — P. della Valle, 
ii. 285. 

Eegulation. Add : 

1868.^ “The new Commissioner .... 

I could discover nothing prejudicial to me, 

I except, perhaps, that the Regulations were 
j not sufficiently observed. The sacred Re- 
: gulations ! How was it j)ossible to fit 
them on such very irregular subjects as I 
had to deal with?”— T. Levnn, p, 
37G. 

Eeshire, n. p. BuMkr. A place on. 

the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some o or 6 miles east of the modem 
port of Bushire (q-v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tiiiuod to he a port of some consequence 
’ down to the end of the 16th centurj^ 

I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Reyxel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Dilbher in 
Gloss., and that^ the explanation 
which I have given in the note there is 
erroneous. 

The spelling Bcmt in Barros below, 
is no doubt a clerical error for JRaxeL 

c. 1340. “ Rishihr. . , . This city built 
by Lohrasp, was rebuilt by Shapur son of 
Ardeshir Babegan; it is of medium size, on 
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the shore of the sea. The climate is 
hot and unhealthy .... The mhabitants 
generally devote tliemselves to sea-trade, 
but poor aud feeble tbat they are, they live 
chiefly in dependence on the merchants ot 
other' countries. Dates and the cloths 
called nuchihrl are the chief productions. 
—Bamdalla Mastufi, quoted mBm'hief de 
Meynafd, Diet, de la Perse. 

1514. ‘‘And thereupon Pero Dalbo- 
querque sailed away . . . • and entered 

through the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the harbours, ^ islands, and 
villa£?es which are contained in it . . . £md 
when he was as far advanced as B^rem, the 
winds being now westerly— he tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two days 

voyage, and reached Eaxel, where he found 
Mirhuzaca, Captain of the Xeqne Ismail, 
who had captured 20 teiixidas from a 
Captain of the King of Ormuz. -Alho-- 
querque, Hak. Soc. iv. 114-llo. 

‘ ‘ On the Persian side (of the Gulf) is 
the Province of Eaxel, which contains many 
villages and fortresses along the sea, en- 
gaged in a flourishing trade. —Id. 18b-7. 

1534 ‘ ‘ And at this time insurrection was 
made by the King of Eaxel, (which is a city 
on the boast of Persia) ; who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Orasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well ^equipt, and good 
musketeers ; and bade him tell the Kir^^ oi 
Eaxel that he must give up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the purpose of plunder- 
ing, and must return to his ^allegiance to 
the K. of Ormuz.”— Oo?TO, iii. 557. 

1553. . And Francisco de Gouvea 
arrived at the port of the city of Eaxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited, by 
a Moor on the King’s part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that . . . he wonld make peace With us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz.” Barros, 
IV., iv. 26. 

1554. Eeyxel, see under Duhber, as 
above. 

1600. “Reformados y proueydos en 
Harmuz de lo necessario, nos tornamos a 
partir . . . fuymos esta vez por fuera de 
la isla Queixibine (see Kishm) corriendo la 
inisnia costa, como de la priraera, passa- 
mos . . . mas adelante la fortaleza de 
Eexel, celebre por el mucho y perf etto pan y 
frutos,que su territorio produze.”— 

Yiage, 70. 

1856. “48 hours sufficed to put the 

troops in motion northwards, the ships of 
war led by the Admiral, advancing along 
the ’coast to their support. This was on 
the morning of the 9th, and by noon the 
enemy was observed to he in force in the 
village of Eeshire. Here amidst the ruins 
of old houses, garden-walls, and steep 
ra%dnes, they occupied a formidable posi- 
tion ; but notwithstanding their firmness, 


.e. Shah Ismail Shfi, of Persia. 


wall after wall was surmounted, and finally 
they were driven from their last defence ( tlie 
old fort of Eeshire) bordering on the eWa 
at the margin of the sqbi,” —D espatch in 
Loioe'sH. of the Indian Wary, ii. 346, 

Eesident. Add:' 

1748. “ We received a letter from Air. 
Henry Kelsall, Eesident at Hallasore.” 
Fort William Consn., in Long, d. 

1760. Agreed, Mr. Howitt the present 
Eesident in feajah Tillack Chund’s country 
H.e. Burdwan) for the collection of the 
tuncahs, be wrote to . . . Do., March 
29th, in Do., 244. 

Bessaldar. Add: 

This title is applied honorificallj- to 
overseers of post-liorses or stables (see 
Panjcib Notes and Queries, ii. 84). 

EMnoceros. We introduce _tlds 
word for the sake of the quotations, 
showing that even in the 16th century 
this animal was familiar not only in the 
Western Himalaya, but in the forests 
near Peshawar. It is probable that the 
nearest rliinoceros to be found at the 
present time would be not less than 800 
miles, as the crow flies, from Peshawar. 

See also Ganda, in Gloss, and 
SlJPPT. 

c. 1387. “In the month of Z14 Ka’da of 
the same year he (Prince Muhammed Khan) 
went to the mountains of Sirmor (W. of 
the Jumna) and spent two months in 
hunting the rhinoceros and the elk.’ — 
in Elliot, iv. 16. 

1398. (On the frontier of Kashmir). 

“ Comme il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
qui par sa vaste etendue, et la grande 
quantity de gibiers, sembloit inviter ies 
passans k chasser . . . Timur s’en donna 
le divertissement . . . . ils prisent une 
infinite de gibiers, et Ton tua piusieurs 
rhinoceros a coups de sabre et de lances, 

quoique cet animal a la peau si 

ferme, qu’on ne pent la percer que par des 
efforts extraordinaires.” — Petis de la Croix, 
H. de Ti-miir-Bec, iii. 159. 

1519. “After sending on the army to- 
wards the river (Indus), I myself set off for 
Sawati, which they likewise call Karak- 
Khaneh,^ to hunt the rhinoceros, We^ 
started many rhinoceroses, but as the 
country abounds in brushwood, we could not 
get* at them. A she rhinoceros, that had 
whelps, came out, and fled along the plain 
many arrows were shot at her, but . . . she 
gained cover. We set fire to the brush- 
wood, but the rhinoceros was not to be 
found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fin^, was lamed 
and unable to run. We killed it, and 

Tlie term Kark-lcMna means the ‘rhinoccros- 
■haant.” 
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' every one cut off a bit of it as a trophy of 
the chase.”— i3a6er, 253. 

I 15 j4. “Nous vinmes a la ville cle Pour- 

i ^ewer (Peshawar), et ayant heiireiisement 

le Eontd (see Kotal),. nous gagmtmes 
la ville de Djouscliayeh. Siir le Koutel nous 
apercLinies des rhinoceros, dont la grosseur 
approcha.it celle dhin elephant . . . 

Sidi hlh', iii t/. ^s., 1 ser., tom. ix., 201- 

I 202. 

I Rliotass, n. p. TMs (EoMils) is the 
I name of two famous fortresses in 

^ India, tIz. a. a very ancient rock-fort 

' in the Shahabad, district of Behar, 

^ occiipjdng part of a tabular hill which 

1 rises on the north bank of the Son 

I river to a height of 1490 feet. It 

. was -an: important stronghold of Sher 
Shah, the successful rival of the 
a Mogul Humayiln : 

■ b. A fort at the north end of the 
Salt-range in the Jhelxuii District, 
Punjab, which was built by the same 
king, named by him after the ancient 
Eohtas. ■ The ruins are very pic- 
turesque. 


a. — 

e. 1560. ‘‘Sher Shah was occupied night 
and day with the business of his kingdnii, 
and never alluwtid himself to bo idle .... 
He kept intuiey {khauhut) and revenue 
{khardj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money were ready. The chief treasury was 
in Eohtas under the charge of Ikhtiyar 
Khan.” — Waki*at4 Miishtakif in JEJUiot, iv. 
551. 

1005, . . . You must leave the great 

Road to Patna ^ and bend to the South 
through Exherhourah (?) and the famous 
Portress of Rhodes.”— E. T., 
iid53...: 

b, - 


r- 


c. 1540. “Sher Shah marched 

with all his forces and retinue through ail 
the hills of Padmdn and (xarjhak, in order 
that he miglit choose a litting site, and 
build a fort there to keep down the 
Crhakkars .... Having selected Eohtas, 
he built there the fort which now exists.” — 
Tarikh-i-Shir ^kdki, in Elliot^ iv. 39D. 

1809. “ Before %vti reached the Hydaspes 

we had a view of the famous fortress of 
Eotas ; but it xvas at a great distance. . , 

Botas we understoral to be an extensive 
but strong fort on a low hill,” — Etphimtono^ 
Cauhul, ed. 1839, i. 108. 

^ Rogue’s River, n. p. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Siinder- 
bund channels joining the lower 
Hoogly R. from tho eastward. It was 
so called from being frequented by the 
Arakan Rovers, sometimes Portuguese 


vagabonds, sometimes native ITiiggs, 
whose vessels lay in this creek watch.- 
ing their opportunity to plunder craft 
going up and down the Hoogly, 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotated Hedged Diary for the Hak- 
luyt Society, identifies Rogue’s River 
with Channel Creek, which is the 
channel between Saugor Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the aijphcation of the name in recent 
tradition. But I cannot reconcile this 
with the sailing directions in the Eng^- 
Ihli Pilot (1711), or the indications in 
Hamilton, quoted below. 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, “ B, TheevesP then, 
as we descend, the 22. Rmigafula, and, 
close below that, Pogues^* (without 
the word River), and still further below, 
Chanell Creek or B, Jessore. Ranga- 
fula R. and Channel Creek we still 
have in the charts. 

After a careful comparisou of all 
tho notices, and of the old and modern 
charts, I come to the conclusion that 
tho R. of Rogues must have been 
either what is now called O'/if KMl, 
entering immediately below Diamond 
Harbour, or Kalfl Creek, about 6 m. 
further down, but the ■'yeponderaiice 
of argument is in fav'km of Chingri 
Khril. The position ey ' this quite cor- 
responds with the 22. Theeves of the old 
English chart ; it corresponds in 
distance from Saugor* with that 
stated by Hamilton, and also in being 
close to the P first safe anchoring 
Place in the River,” viz., Diamond 
Harbour. The Rogue’s River was 
apparently a little ‘ above the head of 
the Grand Middle Ground ’ or great 
shoals of the Hoogly, whose upper 
teimination is now some 7| m. below 
Buffalo Point, and 6 m*. below Chingri 
Khal. One of the extracts from the 
English Pilot speaks of the “E. of 
Rogues,commonly calledby the Country 
People AdegomP Mow there is a town 
on the Chingri Khal, a few miles from 
its entrance into the Hoogly, which is 
called in Eennell’s map Ottogunge, and 
in the Atlas of India Sheet HuUoogum. 
Eurther, in the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart of the 17th century, in the India 


* The Saugor of those days was Gunga Saugor, 
which foriiis the extreme south of what is styled 
Smigor Island now. 
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Office, I find in. a position correspond- 
ing witl. Otingrl Effial, lyRoevera 
BpTuit^ "wliicli I talx© to bo ‘ HoTjmGI s 
( or Eogue’s) Eiver.V 
1683. “ And so we parted for tliis night, 
before which time it was resolved by y® 
Councill that if I should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to do 
it with y« Sloopes by way of the River of 
Rogues, which goes through to the great 
Biver of Decca.”— Soc. p. 3b. 

1711. Directions to go up the 

Western Shore .... The nearer the bhore 
the better the Ground until past the Kiver 
of Tygers."^ You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about the , 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and i 
wdien the Bnfalow Point bears from you 
Ir N § of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
East Shore E.N.E.”— m DngUsh Pilot, 
Pt. iii. p. 54. 

„ 3Ir, Herring, the Pilots Directions 
for bringmg of Ships doion the Diver of 

Hughletj From the lower point of 

the Harrows on the Starboard side . . . . . 
the Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards Jdlow- 
ing only a small Birth for the Point ^ the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom .... From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard (qu. lar- 
board?) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to Gbannel 
Trees, for in, the offing lies the Grand 
Middle Ground.” — p. 57. 

1727. “The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,t commonly 
known by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that Appellation from some 
Banditti Portuguese, who were followers of 

Shah Sujah for those Portuguese 

.... after their Master’s Flight to the 
Kingdom of Aracican, betook themselves 
to Piracy among the Islands at the Mouth 
of the Gaiiges, and tins River having com- 
munication with all the Channels from 
Xatigam to the Westward, from this River 
they used to sally out.”— A. Hetmilton, 
ii. 3. 

1752. “ . . . . On the receipt of your 
Honors’ orders per Dunnington, we sent for 
{japt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
Erected him to issue out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors’ 
Ships higher than Rogues River. 
to Court, in Long, p. 32, 

EoMlla. Add : 

1726. “ 1000 other horsemen 

■called Ruhelahs.”— iv. (Suratte) 


best of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would be difficult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of equity ; in a word they 
are Afghans.”— Mutaghcnn, ui. .-10. 


■277. 
1763. 


After all the Rohilas are but the 


* This is shown by a 17th century Lutch chart 
in I. O. to he a creek on the west side, very little 
l)elow Diamond Point It is also shown in Tassin's 
Mm B. Hoogly, 1836; not later. ^ 

t This also points to the locality of Diamond 
.Harhour, and the Chingrl Kh^. ^ 


iit \ 


■Seir Ifutaqherin, iii. 240. 

Eoocka, Eocea, s. Ar. ruFa. A 
letter, a written document ; a note ot 
hand. 

1680. “One Sheake Ahmud came ^ to 
Towne slyly with several peons dropping 
after him, 'bringing letters f ronij utty C-h.^n 
at Chingalhatt, and Ruccas from the ber 

Lascar Ceo, Comn., 

May 25th. In Hotes and Hxtr acts, in. 20. 

. proposing to give ^200 
Pa<^odas Madaras Brahminy to obtain a 
Rocca from the Nabob that our business 
might go on Salaljad \i.e. from year to year 
without interruption].’’— 
p. 35. 

Eoomee. Add: 

1781. “ These Espaiiyols are a very 

western nation, always at war with the 
Roman Emperors ; ^ since the latter took 
from them the city of Ashtenbol {Mamm), 
about 500 years ago, in which time they have 
not ceased to wage wp 'with the Roumees. 

— Seir 3iutaqherin, iii. 336. 

Eoselle, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
ovHib.sahdariffa,L. The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent sub-acid jelly, and 
is used like'wise for tarts ; also called 
‘ Bed Sorrel.’ The French call it 
(‘ Guinea Sorrel,’) Oseilh de Giiinde,^ 
and Roselle is probably a corruption of 
OseiUe* 

Eoundel. Add: 

1676. “ Proposals to the Agent, &c., 

about the young men in Metchlipatam, 
Generali 1. Whereas each hath his 
peon and some more -with their Rondells, 
that none he permitted but as at the Fort.” 
—Fort St. Geo. Consn., Feb- 16th, In 
Hotes and Extracts, No. I., p. 43. 

1680. “ To V erona (the Company’s Chief 
Merchant) ’s adopted son was given the 
name of Muddoo Verona, and a Eundell to 
be carried over him, • in respect to the 
memory of Verona, eleven cannon being 
fired, that the Towne and Country might 
take notice of the honour done them.”— 
No. II. p, 15. 

Eowce, Add: 

1838. “We descended into the Khud, 
and I was amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing up the centre 
of the brawling inountain stream, aided by 
my long pahdrl pole of^ rous wood.” — 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 241, 

Eowtee, S. A kind of small tent 
with pjj'ramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, rCioU. 

i.e. the Turkish Sultans, 
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Eozye. Acid : 

1784. “ I have this; morning . . received 
a letter from the Pj-incc addressed to yon, 
with a present oi a rezy and a shawl hand- 
kerchief.” — Wtcrrcii UaHtiiiiis p} his Wifi, in 
JSckocs of Old Odkutta, 11)5. 

1857. (Imports intto Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Jvinnasan) “ Bazaies from 
Yezd, . . . ” — Pdnjab Tmdc Rvp'n't, App., 
p. Ixviii. 

18G7. ‘‘I had' brought with, me a soft 
quilted rezai to sleep o'li, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon iny line of action on the 
inorx'ow,” — Lwnt.-CoL IT* Lcioui^ 301, 

Eubhee, s. Ar. mVd 'the Spring.’ 
In India applied to the crops, or har- 
Test of the crops, which are sown after 
the rains and reaped in the following 
spring or early summer. Such crops 
are wheat, barley, gram, linseed, to- 
bacco, onions, carrots and turnips, etc. 
See Khurreef. 

Euble, s. Buss. The silver unit 
of Biissian ciiiTency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to iis*. l|d It was 
originally a .'^ilver ingot; see first quo- 
tation and note below. 

1559. “Vix centum annos vtuntiir 
maneta argentea, prae.sertim apud illos 
ousa. Initio cum argentum in provinciam 
inferebatur, f undeban tnr ] xytiimcnlae eddon- 
gae argenteae, .sine imagjne et scriptiira, 
ae.stimatione vnins rubli, quariim nulla 
nunc apparot.” in Eermii 

Moscovit, AHi'tim\% .Franco!., 1000, p. 42. 

1591. "This xjenaltie or mulct is 20 
dbvjoes {see Tanga) or pence upon every 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 
. . . Hee (the Emperor) hath be.sides for 
•every name eonteyned in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five aHeen.% an alteen 
5 pence sterling or thereabouts.” — Treatise 
of the Russian Gouiriionwcalthf hy D)\ Giles 
Metcker, Hak. Soc., 51, 

c. 1G54--G. "Dog dollars they (the Bus- 
sians} are not acquainted with, these being 
attended with lo.s.s .... their own dinars 


These ingests w*n‘e enlhiU smhii. Ihn Batata 
says: ‘‘Atom* day's jisuniey from Ukak are the 
liiils of the Bus, who are Chnstinns * tlu*y have 
red hair and bine cve.s, they an; ugly in feature and 
■crafty in ehauuder. They have silver mines, and 
they bring from tlndr country s;oo», l.e. ingots of 
silver, Avith whirdt they buy and sell iii tlmt 
connt-ry. The weight <tf teieh is tive omiee.s.” 
— ii. 414. Pegoloui (e. 1:M0), speaking of the land- 
route to Cathay, siiys tbat on arriving at Cassai 
(i.e, Kuisaii of Poh^ or JIaug-ehfui-fu) “ yon 

can disijose of thes-^»J mi of silver that yon have with 
you . . . and you may rei'kon the s-mim-j to be 
worth 5 gdd'.;u tlorins’' (see in C.'f/fu//, tfm, ii. 
28S-l>, ‘JhS), It would appear from Wassaf, quoted by 
Hammer {GesehkJik (hr (iohlmiru /lorrfe, that 
gold ingots also were t:alh.*d suHimsiUim, The ruble 
i^s still called sum hi Turkestan. 


they call Eoubles. ..... ” — IfacarmSf 
E. T., by .Saf/ott?’, i, 280 . 

Eum. Add: 

" Mr. ]Sr. Darnell Davis has put 
forth a derivation of the word riim^ 
which gives the only probable history 
of it. It came from Barbados, where 
I the planters first distilled it, some- 
i where between 1640 and 1645. A MS. 

' Description of Barbados, ’ in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, written about 
1651, says : "The chief fudling they 
I make in the Island is Itiimhnllioriy 
j alias Kill-Dlvily and this is made of 
I sugar-canes distilled, a hot, hellish, 
j and terrible liquor. ” G. Warren’s 
\ Bescriptum of Surinam^ 1661, shows 
: the word in its present short form : 
i ' Elim is a spirit extracted from the 
I Juice of sugar-canes, . . . called Kill- 
Bevil in New-England I ’ ‘ Eumbul- 
lion ’ is a Devonshire word, meaning 
' a great tumult, ’ and may have been 
I adopted from some of the Devonshire 
' settlers in Barbados ; at any rate, little 
j doubt can exist that it has given rise 
to our word rum, and the longer name 
nmibowlmg, which sailors give to their 
grog .” — Amdemyy Sept. 5, 1885. 

Euttee. Add : 

Further notices of the rati used as 
a weight for precious stones will be 
found in Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of 8, 
Indkiy now in the press (p. 49). Sir 
Walter’s experience is that the rati of 
the gem-dealers is a double rati, and 
an apin’oximation to Aftie manjadi {sBOt 
Maugeliuin Gloss, md Sitppt.). This 
accounts for Tavernier’s valuation at 
S|grs. 


S, 

Sabaio or Qabaio, etc., n. p. The 
) name generally given by the Portu- 
guese writers to the hlahommedan 
prince who was in possession of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who had 
lived much there. He was in fact that 
one of the captains of the Bahmanl 
kingdom of the Deccan who, in the 
division that took place on the decay 
of the dynasty towards the end of the 
15th century, became the founder of 
the ’Adil Shahi family which reigned 
at BijapUr from 1489 to the end of the 
following ctotury (see Idalcau)* 

His real name was Abdul Muzalfar 
3 I 2 
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YtisufyWitli the surname or Sami * 

There does not seem any ground for 
rejecting the intelligent statement of 
De BaiTOS (II- t. 2), that he had this 
name from being a native ot in 

Persia. Grarcia De Orta does not seem 
to have been aware of this history, and 
he derives the name from Sahib (see 
below), apparently a mere guess, 
though not an unnatural one. Mr. 
Birch’s surmise {Alhoquergue, ii. 82), 
with these two old and obvious sources 
of suggestion before him, that ‘ ‘ the 


word may possibly be connected with 
sipahi, Arabic, a soldier,” is quite in- 
admissible (nor is sipaU Arabic). 

There is a story, related as unques- 
tionable by Pirishta, that the Sabaio 
was in reality a son of the Turkish 
Sultan Aga Murad (or ‘ Amurath ’) IL, 
who was saved from murder at his 
father’s death, and placed in the hands 
of ’Imad ud-din, a Persian merchant 
of Sava, by whom he was brought up. 
In his youth he sought his fortune in 
India, and, being sold as ^ a slave, and 
going through a succession of adven- 
tures, reached his high position in the 
Deccan (Briggses Firislita^ iii. 7-8). 

1510. “ But when Afonso Balboquerque 

took Groa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the Qabaio had taken it from 
the Hindoos.”— ii. 96. 

„ “In this island (Goa, called Gogct) 
there is a fortress near the sea, walled 
round after our mpner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain, called Savain, who 
has 400 Mamelukes, he himself being also 
a Mameluke. . . . Fari/imct, 116. 

1516. “ Going further^ along the coast 
there is a very beautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands the city of 
Goa belonging to Daquem (Deccan), and it 
was a i>rincipality of itself with other dis- 
tricts adjoining in the interior; and in it 
there was a great Lord, a vassal of the said 
King (of Deccan) called Sahayo, who being a 
good soldier, well mannered and experienced 
in war, this lordship of Goa was bestowed 
upon him, that he might continually make 
war on the King of Narsinga, as he did 
until his death. And then he left this city 
to his son qahaym Hydalcan. , . . 

Lisbon ed., 287. 

1503. “ 0. . . And returning to our sub- 

ject, as Adel in Persian means ‘justice,’ 
they called the prince of these territories 
Adelham, as it were ‘ Lord of Justice. ’ 

“i?. A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell me also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio ? , 

“ 0, Some have told me that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name; but I afterwards came to 


know that in fact miho in Ai'abic means 
‘lord.’. . . . '^—Garcia, f. 36. 

Sagar-pesha, s. Camp-followers, 
or the body of servants in a private 

establishment. The word, th^gh 
usually pronounced m vulgar Hin- 
dustani as written above, is ^Pers. 
sliagird-pesha (lit. slidgird, a clisoiple, a 
^servant, and pes/ia ‘business’). 

■ b. St. John’s Island, Note : , 

More correctly this is called SJiciiig-chuang ; it 
is aliout 60 or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, aiid at some 
distance from tlie mouth of the Canton Biver. 

1552. ‘‘IndenosaclSanciaiium, Sinaruni 
insulam a Oantoiie inillia pas, circiter cxx 
Deus perduxit incolumes.” — Scti.^ Jemm, 
XaremEpistt. Pragae 1667, IV. xiv. 

Salabad. 

Stjppt. 


See under Roooka in 


Salak, s. A singular-looking fruit, 
sold and eaten in the Malay regions, 
described in tbe quotation. It is the 
fruit of a species of ratan {Salacm 
edulis), of which the Malay name is 
rotan-salaK 

1768-71. “The salac '{Galawms rotmg 
zalacca) 'which is the fruit of a prickly 
bush, and has a singular appearance, ^bemg 
covered with scales, like those of^ a lizard ; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.”— 
vorinuSi Bi. T., i. 241. 

Salempoory. Add: 

1680. ‘ ‘ Certain goods for Bantam priced 
as follows : — 

“ Salampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas per 
corge. .... Xbrf- St. George Gonm. 
April 22nd, in NoUs and Mxti'aetsp HL 
p. 16; diso ibid, p, 24. 

1747. “The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the 1st inst. when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
appeared that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Salampores were stolen. That 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
a Peon . . . . and the Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Face 

of the Puhlick ^^—Fort St. David 

Oonsn., March 30th (MS. Records in India 
Cfbce). 

Saligram. Add : 

1824. “ The shalgramuis black, bellow, 
and nearly round ; it is found in the Gun- 
duk River, and is considered a representa- 
tion of Vishnoo The Shalgramu is 

the only stone that is naturally divine ; all 
the other stones are rendered sacred by 
incantations.” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim^ 
i. 43. 

1885. “ My father had one (a Salagram). 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone. He paid it the greatest 
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reverence possible, and allowed no one to 
tonch it, but worshipped it with his own 
hands. When he became ill, and as he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, he 
made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a 
money; present. in Pimjcib 

Wotes mid Q-ueries, ii. 109. , , 

..The : salagrama is in facta Hindu 
■fetish." 

Salsette, Add at the end of a, p. 

594 ^ 

This name occurs in the form shat- 
sashti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak. 1103 (A.B. 1182). See Bo, J, M, 
As, Soc., 'Xii. 334. Another inscription 
on copper plates dated Sak. 748 (a.d. 
1027) contains a grant of the village 
of Nauru, one of the 66 of Sri StM-- 
naka (Thana),” thus entirely confirming 
the et;^nQiology (J, IL As, Soc,, ii. 383). 
I have to thank Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
C.S.I., for drawing my attention to 
these inscriptions. 

1777^ The acquisition of the Island of 
Saiset, which in a manner ^surrounds the 
Island of Bombay, is siitficient to secure 
the latter from the danger of a famine.” — 
Pricds Bracts, i. 101. 

Samshoo. Add: 

1684. “ . . . Sampsoe, or Chinese Beer,” 
iv, {Okinul 129. 

Sanguicel, s. This is a term (pi. 
sanguiceis'j often iised^ the Portu- 
guese writers on India for a kind of 
boat, or small vessel, used in war. We 
are not able to trace ^any origin in a 
vernacular word. It is perhaps taken 
from the similar proper name which is 
the subject of the next article. Blu- 
teau gives : “ Sanguicel ; terino da 
India. He hum genero de emharca^ao 
pequena q serve na costa da India 
para dar alcanse aos pares dos 
Mouros,” ^ to give chase to the prows of 
the Moors.’ 

1598. The Conde (Francisco da Gama) 
was occupied all the winter (q.v.) in reform- 
ing^the fleets . . and as the tiine came on he 
nominated his brother I). Luiz^da Gama to 
be Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the expedition tt> Malabar, and he wrote to 
Ba 9 aini to equip six very light Sanguicels 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . These orders were 
given by .the Count Admiral because he per- 
ceived that big fleets were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like these alone which could catch the 
paraos and vessels of the pirates . . . for 
these escaped our fleets, and got hold of the 
merchant vessels at their pleasure, darting 
in and out, likelight horse, where they would. 
. , . Cbwio, Dec, XII., Liv. I., cap. 18. 


1605. “And seeing that I am iiifornied 
that . . . the incursions of certain pirates 
who still infest that coast might be pre- 
vented with less apparatus and expense, if 
we had light vessels which would be more 
effective than the foists and galleys of 
which the fleets have hitherto been com- 
posed, seeing how the enemy use their 
sanguicels, which our ships and galleys 
cannot overtake, I enjoin and order you to 
build a quantity of light vessels to be em- 
ployed in guarding the coast in place of the 
fleet of galleys and foists. . . . 

ZtcUer to Pom Affonso de Castro, in Livros 
das Monqo^, i. 26. 

1614. “The eight Malabaresque San- 
guicels that Francis de Miranda despatched 
to the north from the bar of Goa went with 
three chief captains, each of them to com- 
mand a week in turn ”—Bocarro, 

Pecada, 262. 

Sanguicer, Sangueca, Zinguizar, 
etc, n. p. Thus is a place often men- 
tioned in the Portugnese narratives, 
as very hostile to the Goa Government, 
and latterly as a great nest of corsairs. 
This appears to he Scmgmieshmr, lat. 
17° 9', formerly a port of Canara on the 
river Shastri, and standing 20 miles 
from the mouth of that river. The 
latter was navigable for large vessels 
up to Sangameshvar, but witMn the 
last 30 years has become impassable. 

1516. “ Passing this river of Dabul and 
going along the coast towards Goa you find 
a river called Cingui^ar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
' and small Zanihueos of Malabar to sell what 
I they bring, and buy the j)ro ducts of the 
country. The place is peopled by Moors, 
and Gentiles of the aforesaid Kingdom of 
Daquem ” (Deccan). — Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 

p. 286. 

1538. “Thirty-five leagues from Guoa, 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabars 
there runs a large river called Zamgizara. 
This river is well known and of great 
renown. The bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
for a great distance with great depth and 
; breadth.” — Pe Castro, JPHmeiro Boidro, 36. 

1553. De Barros calls it Ziugacar in 
II. i. 4, and Sanga^a in IV. i. 14. 

1584. “There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called Sauguiseo, 
where many of those Rovers dwell, and 
doe so much mischiefs that no man can 
passe by, but they receive some wrong by 
them, ..... Which the Vicero:^ under- 
standing, prepared an armie of Foists, 
over whicn he made chiefs Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don lulianes 
Mascharenhas, giving him, expresse com- 
mandement first to goe unto the Haven 
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of Sang-uisen, and utterly to raze the same 
downeto the ground,” — Lmsdioten, ch, 92. 

1G02. “Both these projects^ he now 
began to .put in execution, sending all his 
treasures (which^ they said exceeded^ ten 
millions in gold) to the river of Sanguicer, 
which was also within his Jurisdiction, 
being a seaport, and there embarking it at 
his xdeasure.”— C/o?4o,. V. ix. 8. 

See also Couto, Dec* X. iv. ; 

^^ S[otD D, 0ileanes Masearenhas ap^ived 
ill Malabar, and how he entei^ed the rvvei^ of 
Sanguieer to chastise the Naique of that 
place ; and of the disaster in which he met 
his deaih,''^ (This is the event ^ of ^ 1584 
related by Linschoten) also Bee. X. vi. 4 : 

“ Of the things that happened to JO. Jer- 
onymo Mascarenhas in JMalabar, and how 
he had a meeting wUh the Zamonn, and swore 
peace icith Mm ; and hoio he brought destruc- 
tion on the JJfaiqm of Sanguicer.” 

1727. “ There is an excellent Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward 
of Dabul, called Sanguseer, but the 
Country about being inhabited by Eaparees, 
it is not frequented.” — A. Ham. 244. 

Sanskrit. Add: 

1774. “ This Code they have written in 
their own language, the Shanscrit. A 
translation of it is begun under the inspec- 
tion of one of the body, into the Persian 
language, and from that into English.”-' 
W. Hastmgs to Lord Mansfield, in Gleig, 
i. 402. 

Satigam, n. p. BatgCwn, formerly 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
E., 30 miles abore Calcutta, but for 
two and a half centuries utterly de- 
cayed, and now only the site of a few 
huts, with a ruined mosque as the 
only relique of former importance. It 
is situated at the bifurcation of the Saras- 
wati channel from the Hoogly, and the 
decay dates from the silting up of the 
former. It was commonly called by 
the Portuguese Porto Pequeno (q.v.). 

c. 1340. “ About this time the rebellion 
of Eakbrif broke out in Bengal . . FakbrjC 
and his Bengali forces killed Kadar Kh^n 
(G-overnor of Lakhnauti) .... He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
secured ijossession of that place and of 
Satganw and Sundrgiinw.” — wd-dm 
Barni, in EUiot, iii. 243. 

1535. “In this year Biogo Eabello, 
finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Pactor of the Choromandel fishery, with 
licence from the Governor went to Bengal 
in a vessel of his .... and he went well 
armed along with two foists which he 
equipped with his own money, the Governor 
only lending him artillery and nothing 
more. . . So' this Biogo Robello arrived at 
the Port of Satigaon, where he found two 
. great ships of Cambay a. which three days 


before had arrived with great quantity of 
merchandise, selling and buying : and these, 
without touching them, he caused to quit 
the port and go down the river, forbidding 
them to carry on any trade, and he also 
sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the 
other port of Chatigaon, where they found 
three ships from the Coast of Choromandel, 
which were also driven away from the port. 
And Biogo Eabello sent word to the G-ozil 
that he was sent by the Governor with 
choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the King if he chose to liberate 
the (Portuguese) prisoners, in which case 
he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former peace , . — CojTca, 
hi. 649. 

Satrap. Add: 

1883. “An eminent Greek scholar used 
to warn his pupils to beware of false analo- 
gies in iJiilology. ‘Because,* he used to 
say, ‘ crarpaTTijs is the Greek for satrap, it 
does not follow that parpaTojs is the Greek 
for rat-trap.’ Saturday Bevkw, J uly 14th, 
p. 53. 

Sayer. Add: 

I find that the Jwdeir and Ghmary to 
the Megulations, ed. 1832 (yol. iii.) de- 
fines: 

“Sayer. What moves. Variable imports, 
distinct from land-rent or revenue, consist- 
ing of customs, tolls, licences, duties on 
merchandize, and other articles of jiersonal 
moveable property ; as well as mixed 
duties, and taxes on houses, shops, bazars, 
&;c.” 

This, of course, throws some doubt on the 
rationale of theArafoic name, suggested in the 
Gloss, s.v. 

1751. “I have heard that Eamkissen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried 
goods to that place without paying the 
Muxidavad Syre chowkey duties.”— 
from Haiodh to Brest. Port William, in 
Long, 25. 

1788. “ Sairjat—“ All kinds of taxation 
besides the land-rent. Sairs. — Any i:)lace 
or office appointed for the collection of 
duties or customs.” — The Indian Vocabu- 
lary, 112, 

Scavenger. Add : 

1760. “Mr. Handle, applying to the 
Board to have his allowance of Scavenger 
increased, and representing to \is the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which the Board benig very sensible of. 
Agreed we allow him Es. 20 per month 
more than before on account of his diligence 
and assiduity in that post.” — Port William 
Consn.'^ In Long, 245. 

It does not ax>pear from this what the 
duties of the scavenger in Mr. Handle’s, 
case, were. 

Seymitar, Add, with reference to 
the original term sliamsMr : 

This word [shamsMr) was known to 
Greek writers. Thus: 
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A.D. 93. ** . . Kat Ka0'tflrr>}<rt Tcr TTpecr/SuraTov 

TraiSa. "Mopo^a^ov ^atriKea 7rt'p40etcra to fitaSTj/ia Koi 
Sova-a rhv arr}p<ii'Trjpa roii Trarpos Soa-tvAioj.', nijuTe 
<ra.(j.iJjr]pav hvop.a.^opdinqv Trap’ aurots.” — tTosejili, 

Antiqq. xx. ii. 3. 

C. A.D. 114. Atopa (ftepei. Tpaiavo} vtpdcriJLara 
crrjpiKd Kal pas at Se elcrc (TTraQai ^ap^api- 

jcat.” — (Quoted in Stddaa Lcxkor), s.y. 

Seedy. Add : 

1690. “As lie whose Title U most 
Ghrhtian^ encouraged him win.) i.s its 
principal Adversary to invade the Bights 
of Christendom, so did Senor Padre de 
Famlara, the Princi}>al Je.^nite and in an 
adjacent Island ^ to Bomhau. invite the 
Siddy to exterminate all the Protestants 
there. •’ — Ovi apf o n , 157. 

1885. “ The inhabitants ^ of this singu- 

lar tract (Socipah plateau in K. Canara) 
were in some parts llahrattas, and in 
others of Canarese race, but there was a 
third and less numerous ^section, of pure 
African descent called Sidhis . . . , des- 
cendants of fugitive slaves from Portuguese 
settlements . . . the same eht.iny coloured, 
large-limbed men as are still t<.) be found 
on the African c< »ast, with lav aid, good- 
himiouretl, grinning faces .'' — (rtrnhm S. 
Forbes, Wiki Life in (komro, etc. 32--33. 

Seerpaw. Add: 

1680. “Answer is returned that it hath 
not been accustomary for the (.htvernours 
to go out to receive a bare Fhiirmannd, 
eveept there ct)me therewith a Serpow or 
a Tasherifie.”-— ibr/. St. Geo. Consa., Dec. 
2d, in K & E., 3NV III. p. 40. 

Sepoy. Add : 

1682. “As soon as these letter were 
sent away, I w'ent immediately to Bay 
Nundelairs to have y® Seapy, or Nalx^b’s 
horseman, eonsigned' to me, with order to 
see y® Feriranna put in execution; but 
having thought better of it, y^ Bay desired 
me to have jHxtience till tomorrow morning. 
He would then present me to the ISTabob, 
whoso ccuiimands to y« Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Yekeel would be more powerfnlland 
advantageous tome than his own ,” — Hedim 
(Hak. Soc.) p. 50. 

Here we see the word still retaining the 
sense of * hoiveman ^ in India. 

1738. “The Arab and other inhabitants 
are obliged, cither liy long custoni .... 
or from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Spaheesand their company the uioanuh . . . 
which is such a, sutiicient (piantity of pro- 
vision for oui’selves, together with straw 
and barley for our mules and hf>rses.’' — 
Bh&ids Ttavds ta Surbary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1747. The Council of Port St. ^ David i 
write to Boml>ay, ]!^iarch 16th, “ if they j 
could not su|^>ply us with more than 300 
Europeans, we should be glad of Five or 
Six Hundred of the best Northern People 
their way, as they are reported to. be much 


better than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion.*^ 

In Consn. May 30th they record the 
arrival of the ships Leven, Warwick, and 
iichester, Princess Augusta, “on the 28th 
mst., from Boinbay (bringing) us a General 
irom that Presidency,* as entered No. 38, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Beinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 European Soldiers, 200 Topas- 
ses, and 100 well-trained Seapoys, all which 
under the command of Capt. Thomas 
Andrews, a Good Officer.” , , , . 

And under July “ The 

Beinforcement of Sepoys being arrived 
from Tellicherry, which, with those that 
were sent from Bombay, making a for- 
midable Body, besides what are still ex- 
pected ; and as there is far greater 
DeiDendance to be placed on those People 
than on our own Peons .... many of 
whom have a very weakly Ajipearance, 
Agkeed, that a General lie view be now 
had of them, that all such may be dis- 
charged, and only the Ohoisest of them 
continued in the Service,”— 3X8. Eeconis in 
India Office. 

1763. “ Major Carnac . . . observes that 
your establishment is loaded with the ex- 
pense of more Captains than need be, 
owing to the linnecessarily making it a 
I)omt that they should be Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to be (qualified 
for that service, and the Battalion should 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.”— Cbwrfb* Letter, of March 
9th. Ill Lonfj, 290. 

Serai, a. Add: 

c. 1584. “At Saraium Turcis palatimn 
principis est, vel aliud am plum aedificium, 
non a CzcoA voce Tatarica, quae regem 
significat, dictum ; vnde Beineccius Sarag- 
liam Turcis vocari putet, ut regiam. 
Nam aliae quoque domus, extra Snltaiii re- 
giam, nomen hoc ferunt , . . , vt ampla 
Turcorum hospitia, sive divei'soria publica, 
quae vulgo Caravasarias nostri vocant.” — 
LeunclaviuSi ed. 1650, p. 403. 

Shabunder, Add : 

1768. “ . . , two or three days after my 

arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel whore I lodged told me he had been 
ordered by the shebandar to let me know 
that my carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council; but I desteed him to ac- 
quaint the shebandar that I could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony . — 

Capt. Carteret, quoted by transl. of Stavo- 
rinus, i. 281. 

* Not a general officer, but a letter from tlie 
body of the Council, 

t On another B. M. copyofan earlier edition than 
that quoted, and which telonged to Jos. 8(^aliger, 
there is here a note in his autograph : “ Id est 
Caesar, non est vox Tatarica, sed Vindiea seu Illy- 
riea, ox Latino detorta.'^ 
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Sliaddock. Add: 

1803. “The Sliaddoclj:, or pumpelmos, 
often grows to the size of a man’s head.”— 
FercivaVs Ceylon, 

Sliamkogue. Add: 

1800. “Shanaboga, called Shanbogue 
by corruption, and cnrnum by the Musul- 
mans, is the village accountant.”— .B m- 
ckanan^s Mysore, i. 268. 

Skeeali. Add : 

1869. “ La tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans I’Inde le fanatisme Musul- 
man. La Sunnites et Schiites n’ont point 
entre eux cette animositd qui divise les 
Turcs et les Persans . . . ces deux sectes 
divisent les inusulmans de ITnde ; mais 
comme je viens de dire, elles n’excitent 
generalement entre eux aucune animosite.” 
— Q-arcin de Tassy, Eel. Mus., p. 12. 

Sherbet. Add : 

c. 1580. “Et saccharo potum jucun- 
dissimiim parant quern Sarbet vocant.” — 
Frosper Alpinus, Pt. L, p. 70. 

Shiraz, n. p. The ’wine of Shiraz 
was much imported and used by Eu- 
ropeans in India in the 17th cent. 

1690. “Each Day there is prepar’d (at 
Suratt) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory. ... 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Suratt affords .... and equal plenty of 
generous Sherash and Arak Punch. . , ” — 
Ovington, 394. 

Sicca. Add: 

1779. “ In the 2d Term, 1779, on Satur- 
day, March 6th : Judgment was pronounced 
for the plaintiff. Damages fifty thousand 
sicca rupees. 

“ . , . 50,000 Sicca Eupees are equal to 
five thousand one hundred and nine pounds, 
two shillings and elevenpence sterling, 
reckoning according to the weight and fine- 
ness of the silver.” — J^otes of Mr, Justice 
Hyde on the case Grand v. Francis, in Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 243. 

Siris. Add: 

1808.^ “Qiielques annees aprbs la mort 
de Dariayi, des charpentiers ayant abattu 
un arbre de Seris, qui croissoit aupr^s de 
son tombeau, le coupbrent en plusieurs 
pibces x)our Tempi oyer h des constructions. 
Tout-a-coup line voix terrible se fit en- 
tendre, la terre sc mit a trembler et le 
trone de cet arbre se releva de lui-menie. 
Les ouvriers dpouvantes s’enfuirent, et 
Tarbre ne tarda pas h reverdir.”— Jl/sos, 
Ardyish-i-Mahfil, quoted by Garcin de Tassy, 
Eel Mus,, 

Sitting up. Add ; 

1777. “Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. 
Hastings; vulgo. toad-eating.” — Fh. Fran- 
cis's Eiary, quoted in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 


Sittringy. Add: 

1648. “ . . . Een aiidere soorte van 

slechte Tapi j ten die me noemt CMtrenga.” 
— Van Twist, Qd, 

■ Slave. We cannot now attempt a 
history of the former tenure of slaves in 
British India, which would be a con- 
siderable work in itself. ^ We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 

1676. “ Of three Tbeeves, tw^o were 
executed and one made a Slave. We do 
not approve of putting any to death for 
theft, nor that any of our own nation 
should be made a Slave, a word that be- 
comes not an Englishman’s mouth.’’— 
Court to Fort St. Geo., March 7th. In 
JTotes and Extracts, Ho. I., j). 18. 

1682. “ . . . making also proclamation 
by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us he should be free, and 
liberty given to go where they xfieased.” — 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 14th. 

1752. “Sale of Slaves .... . Rs. 
10 : 1 : 3.”— Among Items of Revenue. 
In Long, 34. 

1763. “We have taken into considera 
tion the most effectual and sx>eedy method 
for supplying our settlements upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that x^urpose . , . 
to proceed from hence to Madagascar to 
jiurchase as many as can be procured, and 
the said ships conveniently carry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £15 a head.”— Co wrTs Letter of 
Dec. 8th. In Long, 293. 

1764. “ That as inducement to the Com- 
mandeiy and Chief Mates to exert them- 
selves in procuring as large a number of 
Slaves as the Shix>KS can conveniently carry, 
and to encourage the Surgeons to take 
proper care of them in the passage, there is 
to be allowed 20 shillings for every slave 
shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, viz., 
13s, 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6s, 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
6s. 8d. and the Chief Mate 3s. 4d. The 
Siu'geon is likewise to be allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Fort Marlborough.” — 
Court's Letter, Feb. 22nd. In Long, 366. 

1778. Mr. Busteed has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of EuroiDeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and other offences {Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 117 seqq.). 

1782. “ On Monday the 29 th inst. will 

be sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness . . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugar- 
candy ... a quantity of the best Danish 
Claret * . , deliverable at Serampore ; two 
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Slave Girls about 6 years old ; and a great 
variety of other articles.” — Indm Gazette, 
July 27th. 

17S5. “Malverj Hair-dresser from 
Europe, proposes liiinself to the ladies of 
the settlement to dress hair daily, at two 
gold mohurs per month, in the latest 
fashion, with gauze flowers, &e. He will 
also instruct the slaves at a moderate 
price.” — In Setoti-Iicirr, i. 119. 

This was surely a piece of slang. Though 
we hear occasionally, in the advertisements 
of the time, of slave boys and girls, the 
domestic servants were not usually of that 
description. 

, 1794. , “50 Hiipees Reward for Discoveiy. 

; “ Run off about four Weeks ago from a 
Hentlemaii in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called Oambing or Rambing. He stole a 
Silk Pm'se, with 45 Venetians, and. some 
Silver Buttons. . . . Courier, 

Eeb. 22nd. 

Snake-stone. Add : 

1861. “ ‘ Have you been bitten ? ‘ Yes, 
Sahib,* he replied, calmly; ‘the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,* lie added, exti'act- 
ingfrom the lecesses of his mysterious bag 
a small piece of wdiite stone. This he 
wetted, and applied to tiie wound, towliich 
it seemed to adhere ... he apparently 
suffered no . . . material hurt. 

a j effectuailj’' convinced that 

snake-charming is a real art, and not merely 
clever conjuring, as I had previously 
imagined. These so-called snake stones 
are ' well-known throughout India.”— Aif.- 
CoL 1\ Lewin, pp. 91-92. 

Sombrero. Add : 

Summerliead is a name in the 
Bombay Arsenal (as M. -General ICea- 
tiiige tells me) for a great nmbrella. 

I make no doubt it is a. corruption (by 
* striving after meaning ’) of Som- 
breiro, and it is a capital example of 
Hobson- Jobson. 

1510. “ And besides the page I speak of 

who carries the sworvi, they take another 
page who carries a sombreiro with a stand 
to shade his master, ami keej) the rain off 
liim; and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely Avruught, with many fringes of gold, 
and "set with stones and seed pearl. ...” 
— Jku'hxm, Lisbmi ed,, 298. 

1553. “At this time Bom ^ Jorge dis- , 
cerned a great body of men coining towards 
wlicre he %vas standing, and amid them a 
sombreiro on a lofty staff, covering the 
head of a man on horseback, by which 
token he kncNv it to be some noble person. 
This sombreiro is a fashion in India coming : 
from China, and among the Chinese no one | 
may use it but a gentleman, for it is a token ! 
of nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
handed pall in m (having regard to those j 
which we use to see carried by four,_ at the ! 
reception of some great King or Prince on j 


Ms entrance into a city) . . . ’^—Barros, 
HI. X. 9. 

Then follows a minute description of the 
sombreiro or umbrella. 

1768-71. “ Close behind it, followed the 
heir apparent, on foot, Under a'sambreel, or 
sunshade, of state.”— /Stoorinm E. T., 
i. 87. 

Sontbals, n. p. Properly Santeds, 
The name of a non- Aryan people be- 
longing to the Kolarian class, exten- 
sively settled in the hilly country to 
the west of the Hoogly R. and to the 
south of Bhagalpur, from which they 
extend to Balasore at interval, some- 
times in considerable masses, but more 
generally much scattered. The terri- 
tory in wMch they are chiefl.y settled 
is now formed into a separate district 
called Santal Parganas, and some- 
I times Santalia. Their settlement in 
I this tract is, however, quite modern ; 
they have migrated thither from the 
S.W. In Dr. P. Buchanan’s statistical 
account of Bha^alpUr and its Hill 
people, the Santals are not mentioned. 

The earliest mention of this tribe 
that we have found is in Mr. Suther- 
land’s Report on the Hill People, 
which is printed in the Appendix to 
Long. No date is given there, but 
we learn from Mr. Man’s book, quoted 
below, that the date is 1817. 

1817. “For several years many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthurs have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti- 
vation large tracts of lands. . , . ^^’-Stitlier- 
lamVs Mejiort, quoted in Long, 669. 

1867. “This system, indicated and pro- 
posed by Mr. Eden,^ was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. George Yule, C.B., 
bj^ whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sontbals were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern- 
ment, to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has never been equalled in any 
other part of India under the British rule. 
The Regulation Courts, with their horde of 
leeches in the shape of badly paid, and cor- 
rupt Amlah and pettifogging Mooktears, 
were abolished, and iiitheir place a Number 
of active English gentlemen, termed Assis- 
tant Commissioners, and nominated by 
Mr. Yule, were set down among the 
Sontbals, with a Code of Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, the pith of which 
may be summed up as follows : 

‘"“To have no medium between the 
Sontbal and the Hakim, f.e. Assistant Com- 
missioner, 


* Tins is apparently a mistalce. The jn-oposals 
were certainly original with Mr. Yule. 
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‘“To xmti,ently hear any complaint made 
"by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written petition or charge what- 
ever, and without any Amlah or Court at 
the time. 

‘“To carry out all criminal work by 
the aid of the villagers themselves, who 
were to bring in the accused, with the 
witnesses, to the Hakim, ^ who should 
immediately attend to their statements, 
and xmnish them, if found guilty, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the law.’ 

“ These were some of the most important 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognized the x-esponsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose firm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, their en- 
deavours wex-e crowned with ^ a success 
which far exceeded the exi)ectations of the 

most sanguine ” — Sonthnlia and the 

Sonthals, by K G. Man, Barrister-at-Law, 
&c. Calcutta, 1867, pp. 125-127. ! 

Soorky. Add: J 

1777. “The inquiry verified the infor- 
mation. We found a large group of miser- 
able objects confined by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were simply so ; some under sentence 
from him to beatSalkey.” — Report of Impey 
and others, quoted in Stephen's Nuncomar 
and Impey, ii. 201. 

Soursop. Add : 

1768-71. ‘“Phe Sursak-tree has a fruit 
of a similar kind with the durioon (Durian), 
but it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell.” — Stavorinus, E. T., i. 236. 

Sowar, Add : 

In the (jreek provinces in Turkey, 
tbe word is familiar in the form 
KTOV^dpis, pi. o'oujSapiSes, for a 
mounted gendarme. 

Sowar, Shooter. Add : 

1857. “I have given general notice of 
the Shutur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.”— Greathed's Letter's 
during Siege of Delhi, 42. 

Suakin, n. p. This name, and the 
melancholy victories in its viemity, 
are too familiar now to need explana- 
tion. 

c. 1331. “ This very day we arrived at 
the island of Sawakin. it is about 6 miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
brought in boats, and there are cisterns to 
collect rain water. . , . J67?. Batuta, ii. 

161-2. 

1526. “TlieBreste continued speaking 
with our people, and said to Don Hodrigo 
that he would have great pleasure and com- 
■ piete contentment, if he saw a fort of ours 
erected in Macuha, or in Cuaquem, dr in 
iSyla.”— Co?*rea, iii. 42. , 


StLcker-Bucker. Add: 

1763. ‘ ‘ Yient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 
il est ecrit dans la Geographie Turque, 
Peker, ville situee sur une colline, entre 
deux bras de ITndus, qui en font une ile 
. . , la Geographie . . . ajoiite qne Zonkri 
(i.e. Eori) est une autre ville situee vis-h-vis 
de cette lie du c5te meridional, et que Seker, 
autrement Sukor, est en in^rae position 
du c6td septentrional. ’^—D’A7iville, p. 37. 

Sufeeiia, S. H. saflna. This is the 
native corr. of subpoena. It is shaped, 
but not much distorted, by the existence 
in Hind, of the Ar. word safma for 
‘ a blank-hook, a note-book.’ 

Sultau. ' Add : 

c. 1586. 

“ Now Tambiudaine the mighty Soldan 
comes. 

And leads with him the great Arabian 
King.” 

Marimve, Tamh. the Gi'eat, iv. 3. 

STinderhnnds. Add: 

1764. “On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst 
the Boats were at Keiuna in Soonderbund, 
a little before daybreak. Captain Ross 
arose and ordered the Manjee to put off 
with the Budgerow. . . , ” — JSfative Letter' 
regai'ding Mu^'der of Capt. John Rose by a 
Native Crete. In Lotig, 383. 

This instance is an exception to the 
general remark at p. 660, col. a, that the 
English popular orthography has always 
been Sunder, send not Soondet^^bunds. 

Supreme Court. The designation 
of the English Court established at 
Eort William by the Regulating Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. Ill, c. 63), and after- 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub-^ 
stance of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo. HI. c. 70, which explained and 
defined the jmisdiotion of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end in 
1862 with the establishment of the 
‘ High Court,’ the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
jpromoted from the native bar. 

The charter of Charles II., of 1661 
gave the Company certain powers to ad- 
minister the laws of England, andtliat 
of 1683 to establish Courts of Judi- 
cature. That of Geo. I. (1726) gave 
power to establish at each Presidency 
Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, with 
appeal to the Governor and Council, 
and from these, in cases involving 
more than 1000 pagodas, to the King 
in Council, The same charter con- 
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stitutecl tHe Governor and Gonncil in 
each Presidency a Court; for trial of all 
offences except high treason. 

Courts .of Bequests were established 
by .charter of Ge.o, II. ,, 1753. 

The 'Mayor’s coui’t' at Madras and 
Bombay survived till 1797, when (by 
37. Geo. IIP' c. 142) a BecordePs 
.Coui't was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at. Madras by a Supreme 
Court in 1801; and at Bombay in 
1823. . 

Surat Add: . 

1779. ‘‘There is some re,|)ort that he ' 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to ^c?Hfer-Sonret 
. . . but the truth of this God knows.”— 
JSeir 3futaq,i iii. 328. ■ 

Surrinjaumee, Gram. H. Grim- 
sara^ifiimu, from Skt. gmma ‘ a village,’ 
and P. saranjmn ‘ apparatus,’ etc. ; 
explained in the quotation. 

1707. “ G-ram-Serenjammee, or peons and 
pykes statituied in every village of tlie pro- 
vince to assi.st the fanners in the collec- 
tions, and to watch tlie villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for all thefts within the village they 

belong to (Ks.) 1,54,521 : 14.”— 

Me.venu€ Accounts of JSiirdivan. In Long^ 

507. . 

Sutledge, n. p. The most easterly 
of the l^ive Elvers of the Punjab., the 
great tributaries of the Indus. H. 
SiLtluj, with certain variations in spel- 
ling and pronunciation. It is in Bkt. 
Batadrn, Sidudng Sutudri, SiiadrU'^ 
etc., and is the 'S^apd^pos or 2aBdbp7}s of 
Ptolemy, the Syib-us (or Eesudrm) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 

c. 1020. “The Sultan . . . crossed in 
safety the Slhiin (Indus), Jelain, Chan- 
dniha, Ubi’a (Rdv!), Bah (Biydh), and 
Sataldnr ” — Al-'Uthi, in Elliot^ 



c. 1450. “ In the year 756 H. (1355 A.u.)®^' 
the Sultan proceeded to PibiClpiir, and con- 
ducted a stream from the river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40&osasfar Jhajar.” — Tdr- 
iMi4-3£ubcmtJc Shdhi, in Elliot, iv. 8. 

c. 1582. “Letters came from Lahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Mh'z4 had crossed the Satlada, and was | 

marching upon J>ip3Xptx3^~TahaMt4-Ak'^ I 

hari, in Elliot, | 

c. 1590. Bubah Bihlt, In the 3d j 

climate. The length (of this Subah) from i 

Palwal to Lodhiana, which is on the bank | 

of the Biver Satlaj, is 165 Kurohd'—Atn 
(orig.), i. 513. i 

1793. “ Hear Moultan they unite again, I 

and hear the name of Setlege, until both j 

the substance and name are lost in the I 

, Indus.” — Eenmll, Meniow, 102. | 

1 In the following passage the great 
; French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej: 

1753. “ Les cartes qui ont prt^cMe celles 
que j’ai composees de TArie, ouBe Tlnde 
. . . . ne marquoient aucune^ livibre eiitre 
PHyphasis, ou Hypasis, dernier des fleuves 
qui se rendent dans ITndus, etkGemn^, 
qui est le Jovmjies de PAntiquiti^. ... 

Mais la marche de Timur a indiqu4 dans 
cette intervalle deux riviJjres, celle ^de 
Kehker et celle de Pcmipat. Bans un ancien 
itineraire de PInde, que Pline nous a con- 
serve, on trouve entre VHypmis et le 
JoiMmes une rivihre sous le nom d’Hesidrus 
k dgale distance d’Hypasis et de Joraanes, 
et qu’on a tout lieu de prendre pour Kehker P 
— D'Amille, p. 47. , 

Suttee. Add : 

The conjecture (of Burnell) at p. 6 67> 
col. «, in interpretation of the word 
‘??iasfmsedby P.DeilaYalieis confirmed, 
and the traveller himself justified, by 
an entry in Mr. Whitworth’s Dicty. 
of a word MasU-hiUa used in Canara 
for a monument commemorating a 
Kalla is stone and mctsU—malia-satl, 


c. 1030. “They all combine with the 
Satlader below [^Iiiitan, at a place allied 
Panjnad, or ‘the junction of the five 
rivers.’ ” — A£I)iri(ni, in ElHot, i. 48. 

The s£une writer says : 

(The name) “sin mid be writteji Sh^- 
taiudr. It is the name of a province in 
Hind. But I have ascertained from well- 
informed people that it should be Batedudr, 
not Bhaialadr'’’ [aiv). — Ibid., p. 52. 

c. 1310. “After crossing the Panjdb, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, J elam, the river 
of Lohawar, Satldt,^ and Bfyah, .... ” — 
IFusijfd/, in Elliot, iii. 36. 

c. 1380. “The Sultan (FirozShah) . . con- 
ducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river Jumiia, the other 
from the Sutlej.”— in 
EUmt, iii. 300. 


1713. “ Ge fut cette annee de 1710, que 
monrut le Prince de Marava, age de plus de 
quatre-vingt-ans ; ses femmes, en noinbre 
de miarante sept, se brfilerent avec le corps 

du iMnce ” (details follo\v).— 

3lartm (of the Madura Mission), in LctireA 
Edijiantes, ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 12Zsegq. 

1829. Begulation XVII. 

“ A Eeculatioh for declaring the prac- 
tice of Suttee, or of burning or Imrying 
alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, and 
punishable by the Criminal C^mrts.”— 
Passed by the Cf.-G. in C., Deer. 4th. 

Swally. Add: 

1690. “In a little time we happily 
arriv’d at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the Bhoarl ' — 
Ovington, 163. 
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Syce, Add: 

1779, The hearer and seise, when they 
returned, came to the place where I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took hold 
of Mr. Shee and, carried him up. The 
bearer and seise took Mr. Ducarell out. 
Mr. Keeble was standing on his own house 
looking, and asked, ‘ What is the matter ? ’ 
The bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, 
These gentlemen came into the house 
when my master was out.’ ” — Evidence on 
Trial of Grand v. Drancis, in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 230. 

Sycee. Add: 

1711. ‘‘ Formerly they used to sell for 
Sisee, or Silver full fine ; hut of late the 
Method is alter’d.” — Loclcyer, 135. 


T. 


Taj, n. 

heautiful 


and 

the 


p. The most famous 
mausoleum in Asia ; 

Tdj Mahal at Agra, erected by Shah 
Jahan over the birrial-place of his 
favoiii’ite wife Mnmtazi-Mahal (‘ Orna- 
ment of the Palace ’) Eantl Begam. 

1GG3. “I shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of Eekhar^ because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Taj Hehaie, which 1 am 
now going to describe to you . . . judge 
whether I had reason to say that the 
Mamolemi, or Tomb of Taj-Mehale, is 
something worthy to be admired. For my 
part I do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme ; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it 
ought to be reckoned amongst the Wonders 
of the World. * . , . Bernier, E, T., 
91-96. 

16G5. “Of all the Monuments that are 
to be seen at Agra, that of the Wife of Cha- 
Jehan is the most magnificent ; she caus’d 
it to be set up on purpose near the Tasi- 
macan, to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. The Tasi- 
macan is a great Basar, or Market-place, 
comprised of six great courts, all encom- 
pass’d with Portico’s ; under which there 
are Warehouses for Merchants. , , , The 
monument of this Begum or Bultaness, 
stands on the East side of the City. ... I 
saw the beginning and compleating of this 
great work, that cost two and twenty years 
labour, and 20,000 men always at work.” — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 50. 

1856. 

^‘But far beyond compare, tlie glorious 

Seen from old Agra’s towering battle- 
ments, 

And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
, stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 


Set royal on the melancholy brow 

Of withered Hindostan ; but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer 
light, 

Like some queened maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace, 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stateljq 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Bamjan Tree. 

Talisman. Add, before qnotatioiis 

(From Prof. Eobertson Smith) : I 
have got some fresh light on your 

fil ^ Q/yYl n 

“W. Bedwell, the father of Eng- 
lish Arabists, in his Catalogue of the 
(JJia;pters of the Turkish Alkormi, pub- 
lished (1615) along with the Mohmn- 
medis ImTOsticrae, and Arabian Trudge 
man, has the following, quoted from 
Postellus de Orb is Omicordia, i. 13 : 
‘Haec precatio (the fdtiha) Elis est 
communis ut nobis dominica : et ita 
qnibusduni ad battologiam usque re- 
citatur ut centies idem, aut duo aiit 
tria vocabiila repetant dicendo, A/- 
hamdu lillali, liaindu lillaJi, limmlu 
lillah, et cetera ejiis vocabula eodem 
modo. Idque facit in publica oratione 
Taalima, id est sacrificulus, pro Ms 
qui negligenter orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
repetitione suppleat eorum erroribus. 

. . . . Qnidam medio in campo tarn 
assidue, ut defessi considant ; alii cir- 
cumgiraudo corpus,’ etc. 

“ Here then we have a form with- 
out the s, and one which from the 
vowels seems to be ^ a very 

learned man.’ This, oving to the in- 
fluence of the guttural, would sound 
in modern pronunciation nearly as 
Taalima. At the same time iPlhna is 
not the name of an office, and quavers 
on beialf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them; so it is very 
possible that Postellus, who was a,n 
Arabic scholar, made, the pointing suit 
his idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is talCimi, a shortened 
form, recognised by Jawhari and other 
lexicographers, of taiamidli, * disci- 
ples.’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying* prayers for others is 
yery natural.” 

This, therefore, confirms our con- 
jecture of the origin, 

Talook. Add: 

1885. “Ill October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
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minds by the appearance amongst them of I 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime, ! 
One Chundermonee demised to John Doe I 
and his assigns certain lands in the per- 
gunna Bnllera . . whereupon George III., , 
l>y tlie Gince of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Irelaml, King, Defender of the 
Faitli, and so forth, commanded the SheriF 
of Calcutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this 3Ir. 8]iaks{,)eare burst into fury, and 
ill languag*^ which much have surprised 
John D«>e, in\»])oscd * that a be ai> 

]>oiiitt?il for tlm collection of Patparrah 
Talook, with directions to pay the same 
into Bullera cutcherry. ’ ” — Sir J, Stephen, 
Muneohiar andlmpip, ii. lolMlD. 

A s/fzdical is “an officer s]>eeially ap- 
])omted to collect the revmiue of an estate, 
from the management of which the. owmer 
4>r fanner has been removed.” (TrJsWJ-), 

Tanadar. Add : 

1002. all the force \vent aboard of 

the light hoat.s, and the Governor in his 
bastard-galley entered^ the river with a 
^•and chingfHir of inu^ic, and when he was 
in mid-chanih?I there came to his galley a 
boat, in which w*as the Tanadar of the 
City (Ihibub, and going aboard the galley 
px’t‘sented Inmself to the Governor with 
much humility, ami begged pard«ui of his 
offences. . . ''’—Cowto, 1 Vb, i. 1). 

Tanga. Add : 

See also iipHiipPT. under Pardsn. 

N.li — fn G1.0S.S. in quotation from Her- 
berskdn for read 

Tangim. Add: , 

1854. Those animals, called Tanghan, 
are wonderfully strong and enduring ; they 
are never shod,* and the hoof often cracks. . . 
The Tibetans give the foals of value 
messes of pig’s Idood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is said to 
.strengthen them wonderfully ; the custom 
is, I Mieve, general in Ce*ntral Asia.’’ — 
ffoolctr, MuiUiUi^mn Jtmrmtls, 1st ed., ii,' 
131. 

Taaor, b„. p. An ancient town ^ and 
]>ort about 22 miles south of Calicut. 
There is a considerable probability 
that it was the Tiiudis of the Poriidus. 
It 'was a small kingdom at the arrival 
of the Port aguc.so, in partial subjection 
to tlip Zaxaoi'iiL 

15111 Farther on . , . are two places 
of IMoors 5 leaguen from one another. One 
is called Paravam’uq and the other T&nox, 
and inland frmn these tovms is a lord to 
■whom they belong ; and he has many 
Kairs, and .‘sometimes he rebels against the 
King of Calicut. In these towns there is 
much shipping and trade, for these Moors 
are great merchants.”— -Bn r&OM, Hak. Soe., 
153. 

1521. C!otate was a great man among 
the Moors, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 


staps, which trafficked all about the ooasi 

of India with passes from our GoverS' 
tlie counter • 

and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwelling were entertained with the 

greatest honour, as if they had been hk 
pothers. In fact for this purpose he kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed- 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
he regaled our people, giving them enter- 
tainments and banquets, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
Ghristian. . . . ^'—Correa, ii. 679. 

152S. “And in the year (a.h.) 935, a 
ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
offTanoor. . . . Kow the Ray of that place 
affording aid to the crew, the Zainorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks wdio composed it, 
together with such parts of the cargo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Franks by him; and from this, 
time tlie subjects of the Ray of Tanoor 
traded under the protection of 'the passes of 
theFranks.’’-~^o;^/«,^n^J/zyV^/u*deen, E. T., 
124-125. 


at C( 

■^*^***6 '-'A ACkjavi, out? 

latter .s vassal, sent (to Dopo) to complain 
agaiipt the ^amorin by ambassadors, 
begging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that, 
touched the service of the King of .Por- 
tugal.” — Burros, L, vii. 10. 

1727. “ leagues more southerly is 

Tannore, a To^vn of small Trade, inhabited 
by Mahometans. ”~A. Ham. i. 322. 

Tara, Tare, s. Name of a small 
silver coin current in Southern India 
at the time of the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese. ^ It seems to have survived 
longest in Caheut. The origin we- 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commonest silver coin in Sicily 
down to 1860, and worth about 
was a tarl^ generally considered to be 
a corruption of diTliem,* 

1442. “They cast (at Vijayanagar), in 
pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the 
fcinom, which they call tSLXd^—AMurrazzdk 
in Imiia in the XV, Cent, 26. 

1506. (The Viceroy, D. Francisco 
D’Almeida, wintering his fleet at Cochin). 
“As the people were numerous they made 
quite a big town, with a number of houses 
covered with upper stories of timber, and 
streets also where the people of the country 
set up their stalls in which they sold plenty 
of victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinten 

I see Sir Walter IJlliot lias mooted tkis very 
rmestiou in Ms Coins oJS, Imiia, now iu the press 
(p. 1^8). 




TAZBEA. 


TiaEB. 


>f silver you got in change 20 silver coins 
that they called taras, something 
«cale of a sardine, and for such coin they 
gave you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and 
for a single mntem 3 or 4 fowls, and for one 
tara fish enough to two men s bellies, oi 

rice enough for a day^s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, lor 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors.” — Correa, i. 624. 

1510. The King of Karsinga (or yija- 
yanagar) “ coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which Jo a 
parda^" and are called fanom. 
thesTj' small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
iaT{om.,'^^~-‘Varthema, 130. 

/ms. (at Calicut). “ Their Coin admits 
' no Copper ; Silver Tarrs, 28 of which make 
a Fanam, passing instead thereof.’ — Fryer y 
l>5, 

„ “Calicut. 

” ijf * * * 

“ Tarrs are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
iiommon to India.” — Id. 207. 

1727. '^Calecut. . . . coins are 10 Tar 
to a Fanam, 4| Fanams to a Rupee.’ A. 
Mam. ii. 316. 

Tazeea. Add : 

It should have been mentioned that 
at the close of the Muharram procession 
the ta'mias must be thrown into water ; 
if there is no sufficient mass of water 
they should be buried. 

Tea. Add: 

1616. “ I bought 3 chaw cups covered 

with silver plates. . . . Chcl's, i, 202. 

1690. . Of all the followers of 

Mahomet . . . none are so rigidly Ahste- 
mioiTsas the AraUa^s of MusmtU . . . lor 
Tea and Coffee, which are judgd the 
privileg’d Liquors of all the Mahometans, 
•as well as those of Pema, India, 

and other parts of Arabia, are condemned 

by them as unlawful ^^—Ovington, 

427. 

1844. “The Polish word for tea, 
Herhata, signifies more properly ^herb,’ 
^and in fact there is little more of the 
genuine Chinese beverage] in the article 
itself than in its name, so that we often 
thought with longing of the delightful Rus- 
sian Tshai, genuine in word and fact.” — 
J. I. Kohl, Austria, p. 444. 

Teapoy. Add : 

A teapoy is called in China by a 
name having reference to tea; viz., 
dia-chirh. ' It has 4 legs. 

Teerut, Teertha. s. Skt. and H. 
tlrth, tirtlia. A holy place of pil- 
grimage and of bathing for the good of 
the soul, such as Hurdwar, or the con- 
fluence at Prag (Allahabad). 

c. 1790. “ Au temple I’enfant est 

xeQue par les devedaschies des mains de 


ses parens, et aprfes I’avoir baignfe dans le 
tirtha on etang du temple, elles to mettenfc 

des vetemens neufs. . . • —Haafner, ii* 

114. 

Telinga. Add: 

c. 1765. “ Somro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-pieces, and 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called Talinghas, and 
which are armed with flint muskets, anci 
accoutred as well as disciplined^ “ 
Frenghi or European manner.”— jS'cif Mutn- 
qherin, iii. 254, 

Teiiasserim. Add : 

1501. Tanaser appears in the list of 
places in the East Indies of wdiich Amerigo 
Vespucci had heard from the Portuguese 
fleet at 0. Verde. Printed in Baldelh 
Bonis II 3Iilione, pp. liii. seqq. 

Thakoor, s.^ H. tlmhur, from Skt. 
tliaJcJcura, ‘ an idol, a deity.’ Used as 
a term of respect, Lord, Slaster, etc., 
but with a variety of specific^ applioa- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Raj pat nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion •which 
styles a tailor hJutU/d ; a hiMshtf, JU” 
rnriddr; a s-weeper, mehtar. 

And in Bengal it is the name of a 
Brahman family, which its members 
have Anglicised as Tagore, of whom 
several have been men of character 
and note, the best known being 
Dwarkanath Tagore„ “ a ^ man of 
liberal opinions and enterprising , cha- 
racter,” ^ who died in London in 1840. 

Tiffin. Add: 

1807. “ Many persons are in the habifc 
of sitting down to a repast at one o'clock, 
which is called tiffen, and is in ^fact an 
early dinner.”— C'brcf/jicF.s* Ceylon, i. 83. 

1^53. “This was the case for the prose- 
cution. The court now^ adjourned for 
tiffin.” — Oahfiekl, i. 319. 

Tiger. Add : 

1683. “In y« afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of y« black men shot a 
barbed arrow into his Buttock. Mr. Frencli- 
feild and] Capt. Raynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced tow'ards the riiisket 
where y® Tiger lay. The people making a 

f reat noise, y® Tiger flew out upon Mr- 
’renchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y® breast : at wdiich he made, 
a great noise, and returned again to his 
den. The Black Men seeing of him 
wounded fell upon him, but the Tiger had 
so much strength as to kill 2 men,_an<i 
wouncl a third, before he died. At Kiglifc 
ye Ragea sent me the Tiger.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Hak, Soc., 66-67. 

* Wilson, 
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1754. ‘‘ There was a granted to 

the Ectst Ind/m Oompcmp. ^ Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Paidia- 
inent ; all Arts were itsed to corru'pt or 
delude the Members; among’ others a 
Tyger was IrUted ^vith Solemnity, on the 
Day the great Question was to come on. 
This was such a Novelty, that several of 
the .!\Iembers were drawn off froni their 
Attendance, and absent on the Division. . ’’ 
— A Collection of Letters relating to the 
E, /. Conipanif, &c. (Tract), 1754, p. 13. 

1872. “One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approached me, running for his 
life. . . . This was his story : — 

* Sahib, I was going along ^ with the 
letters . . . which I had received from 
your higliness ... a great tiger came out 
and stood in the iiath. Then I feared for 
1115? life ; and the tiger stood, and I stood, 
and we looked at each other. I had no 
weapon but my kukri . . . and the Govern- 
ment letters. ‘ So I said, ‘ IMj?- lord Tiger, 
here are the CTOveniment letters, the letters 
of the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.’ The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when I had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the way. (hi this T was much more afraid, 
so I kneeletl down, and made olreisance to 
him; hut he did not take any more notice 
of tliat either, .so atla'^t t tnld him [ should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and I 
threw down tlie letters in front of him, and 
came here as fast as I was able. Sahib, 
I now ask fnr ymu* justice against that 
tiger.” — Lt.-Cof. T, Lucin^ }>. 444. 

TincalL A<ld : 

1525. “Tymquall, small, 60 tangas a 
mauud . ” — Li uthra 50. 

Tobra, Add : 

The II. is filra, 

“In the Nerlmdda valley, in Central 
India, the wtunen wear a profusi^m of 
Pr -rings, some standing up an inch high. 
Their shoes are cmiseriueiitly curhmsly 
shaped, and are called tobras.” — (J/.-Grn. 
J?. K. Knftiufn\) 

As wo sliouhl Hay, ‘buckets.* 

Tola, Add : 

1676>, “ Over all the Empire of the Groat 
Mi^gvJs all the Gold and Silver is weigh 51 
with Weight^ which they call Tolla.”— 
Tnrtminf E. T., ii. 18. 

Tomaim, Add : 

c. 1340. “ eVs <1eux portions ivunies 

formafent tin total do 800 tounmns, dont 
chacun vmit lt\O{>0 dinars cmirunts, et le 
dinar 6 AithiimE --Sh ihdhudHt n , Mamhtk- 
i'ii Akpapf in Ntfitrs d lirtmits^ xiii. 104. 

Toolsy, 
tioBs : 


Add, at Olid of (jiiota- 


Tho following illiistratos the esteem 
attacbed to Toolsy ia iSoutbi Eiaope. 


much ijrized the basil is 
mystic properties, 

say grew on Christ’s grave 

Ati5r«d in the Eastern Chuveh. OiTg, 
Basil s day women take spriu-s nf f 

to he blessed in ehuKll bSn 
home they cast some on the fieor of the 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year 
They eat a little with their h >nsehuld, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in thkr 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment pvill he 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the same x>enod.” — J, T, Bcnt^ 
The Cgekides, p. 328. 

Topaz. Add : 

It may be a sligM support to tba 
deriyation from top-clu that Italians 
were employed to cast for the 

Zamorm at Calicut from a very early 
date in the 16th century, and are 
frequently mentioned in the annals of 
Correa between 1503 and 1510, 

Tope-khana. Add: 

16S7. “ The Toptchi. Thest? are Gunners, 
called so from the word Tp(\ which in 
Tm'kish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
i number about 1200, distributed in 52 (Jhain- 
I bers ; their Quarters are at Tophaha, or 
j the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con- 
I stantmople.”--J^//ca?/,fs I^rescnt State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 04. 

1726. “ Isfandar ' Chan, eldef of the 
Artillery (called the Dartiger of the Tops- 
canaa).” — Valentijn, iv. {Suratte) 276. 

j Toucan, Add : 

I ^ Here i.s an example of misapplica- 
; tion to the Hornbill, though the latter 
j name is also given : 

1885. “ Soopah (in N. Cauara) is the 
only region in which I have met with the 

toucan or great hornbill I saw the 

cimiical looking head with its huge aquiline 
beak, regarding me through a fork in the " 
branch ; and I account it one of the best 
shot.s I ever made, when I sent a ball . . . 
through the head juvst at its junction 
with the handsome orange-cnluiired htdmefc 
wliicli surmounts it, Down came the 
toucan with mitspread wings, dead ajipa- 
I rently; but when my peoirManoe! raised 
j him by the thick muscular neck, be fasten- 
! ed his great claws on his hand, and made 
! the wood resound with a Hiiccession of roars 
! more like a bull than a birth”—G{>rrf«>ar 
I Forbes, Wild Life in Caimra, Ac,, pp. 37'-38. 

i Towieea. s. II. Taidipa, ‘ a towoL" 
i This is a corruption, liowtnxu*, not of 
j the English form, but rather of the 
I Port, tmihu {Panjuh N <£ Q,, 1885, iL 

! in). 


[supplement.] 


TBIBBNY. 


/TYPHOON. 


/ Tribeny. Add : . m • • - 

1753. “ Aia-dessous de Nudia, a Tripini, 

dont le nom signifie trois eaux, le Grange 
fait encore sortir du m^,ine c6te nn canal, 
qni par sa rentrtie, forme une ® ® 

renfermee dans la premiere. —DAnville, 
64. 

TricMnopoly. Add : 

1753. ‘ ‘ Ces emboiichllres sont en grand 

nombre, vd la division de ce fleuve en 
diff(irens bras on cananx, k 
TirisMrapali, et h la pagode de Sbiranj,- 
liam.”— 

Trumpak. Add: 

1507. “Meanwhile tlie Captain-Major , 
ordered Afonso Lopes de Costa and Joao 
da Nova, and Manuel Teles with his 
people to proceed along the waters edge, ^ 
whilst he with all the rest of the i 

would follow, and come to a place called | 
Ttirumbaiue, which is on the water s edg^ 
in which there were some palni-trees, and ; 
wells of brackish water, which supplied 
the people of the city with drink when the 
water-boats were not arriving, as sometimes 
happened owing to a contrary wind. 
Coma, i. 830. 

1682. “Behind the hills, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over againstthe anchorage that 
we have mentioned, and which includes the 
place caUed Turumhake . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasure-house of the old Jlings 
of Grmus, with a few small trees, and sundry 
date-palms. There are here also two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, ‘ The Wells of Turumhake’ ; which 
water is the most wholesome and the 
freshest in the whole island.”— WfewAo/, ^ee 
en Lant-Reize, ii, 86, 

Tuan, s. Malay iuan and 
‘ lord, master.’ This word is used in 
, the English and Dutch settlements of 
the Archipelago exactly as BdTiib is in 
India. 

1533. ‘ ‘ Dom Paulo da G-ama, who was a 
worthy son of his father in his zeal to do 
the feng good service .... equipped a 
good fleet, of which the King of Dgentana 
(see Ujimgtanah) had presently notice, 
who in all speed set f orth his owm, consist- 
ing of 30 lancharas, with a large force on 
hoard, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-b^r, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our force 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the town of the (see 

Kling) and burn and destroy as much as 
he could.” — Goma^ iii. 486. 

1553. ‘‘Eor where this word Baja is 
used, derived from the kingly title, ^ it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst the style Tuam is like our 
Dom ; only the latter of the two _is put 
before the person’s proper name, wh0st the 


former is put after it, as we see m the 
names of these two Javanese, Vtmiuti 
Baja, and Tuam Colascar.”— A’cjnw, II. 
vi. 3. 

■ Tuccavee. Add: ■ 

1880. ‘‘When the Sirkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it . . . . it sold 
them almost always for a nazarana. It 
sometimes gave them gratis, but it never 
paid money, and seldom or ever advanced 
takavi to the tenant or owaQT.''—MUnutes 
of Sir T, Munro, i. 71. . 

These words are not in Munro’s spelling. 
The Editor has reformed the orthography. 

Tumlook. Add : 

1679. In going down the Hoogly : 

“Before daybreak overtook the Gawjes 
at Barnagur, met the Arrival 7 days out 
from Ballasore, and at night passed the 
Lillv at Tumhalee.”— ibrt St. Geo. (Council 
on Tour). In Notes and Rxiracts, No. II., 
p. 69. 

1685. ‘^Jamiari/ 2. — We fell clowne 
below Tumbolee River. 

January 3. — We anchored at the 
Channel Trees, and lay here y« and rA 
for want of a gale to carry us over to 
Kedgeria. ’^—Hedges, Diary (Hak. Soc. ), 175. 


Turban. Add : 

1588. “In this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece of 
died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tulihau.”— in BaMuyt^ 
iv. 337. 

Turkey. Add : 

1653. ‘ ‘ Les Francois aiipellent coq-d'Inde 
vn oyseau lequei iie se trouiie point aux 
Indes Orientales, les Anglois le nomment 
turki-koq qui signifie coq de Turquie, quoy 
qu’il n’y ait point d’autres en Turquie quo 
ceux que I’on y a portez d’Europe. le croy 
que cet oyseau nous est venu de FAinerlque. 
—De la BouUayede- Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 259. 

Tycouua. Add: 

“ The throng that accompanied that- 
minister proved so very great that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qhana, and possibly was at that 
moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, the Yizir, and all his com- 
pany fell into the apartment underneath.” 
—Skr Mutaqhcrin, iii. 10, 

Typhoon. Add: 

1575. “ But when we approach’d unto it 

I (Cyprus), a Hurricane arose, suddenly, and 
I blew so fiercely u])on us, that it wound our 
great Sail round about our main Mast . . . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks Typhon; and Pliny 
calleth it Vertex and Vortex; but as dan- 
gerous as they are, as they arise suddenly, 
so quickly are they laid again also.”— 
Raiimolfs Traeels, in May^s OoUectioUj ctl. 
1705, p. 320. 

Here the traveller seems to intimate 



oil). — H, On Forhes, A ITatu- 
im/s, 1885, p. 112-113. 


[SUFPLEME3?T.] 


UJUXGTAWAIL 


^JF^gtanae. 

(though we are not certain) that Ti/pho,i j and the desolation it s 

was then aijphed in the Levant to such other ’’ ^ it clealt on the 

winds ; in any case it was exactly the tilfdn rni, * 
of India. I . 

Kilu. “And aiimit midnight Capt. Adams I I'^^lo’SVing . 
went out in a hark al.ord tlm Hnzeamler \ 1885. “The dreaded Upaa drm.^ .1 

With many otfn*r hark-d to tow lier in, -wo ! fruits. ^ ^ ^^^epped its 

fearing a taffon.-’—t'or/as’s Dutru^ i. 50. i “ Beneath the shady canopy of this 
1853. 'L . . pointing as lie spoke to a I no native will, if he knows it, daro to 
dark dii-ty line which ivas becoming more I I’f-'st, nor will he pass between its .stem and 
and more_ vi.sildc in the horizfjn : j the wind, so strong is his belie! in its Vvi* 


fearing a tnaba.' —i oci'a .s IJiaru, i. oO. | “ Beneath the shady canopy of this 

1853. 'L . . pointing as lie spoke to a I hg no native will, if lie knows it, daro to 
dark dii-ty lino which ivas becoming more I I’f-'st, nor will he pass between its .stem and 
and more vi.sildc in the horizmi : the wind, so strong is his belie! in its evil 

' By Juve, yes I * cried Btanton, ‘ that’s influence, 
a typhaon coming up, sure enough.''’— “In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
Oaktitld, i. 1*22. off from niy encaimnneiit, stood, because no 

1S5<J. “The weather was sultry and nn- ¥ I«nnd daring enough to cut it 

settled, and my Jemadar, Eam'deeu Te- j mimense specimen, which had 

warry . . . opined that we ought to make 1 been a nuisance to the proprietor on 
ready for the coming tuphan or tempest I lightning every now and 

.... A darkness th.dt mi-ht be felt, and I ^ stnking off, to the damage of the 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 1 below, large branches, which none 

camp. The wind roared and vudled. Jt * to rein 

was a hurricane.’ T. Leidn, p. G‘'> having been pitchforked together 

Compare the next quotation, from the burned, they were considered distiosed 

same w'ritcr, with that in the Ulossary from next morning the whole of his 

Couto (723, col. h) resi^ecting the OJho de ■ intense alarm. 


1885. “ The di.strict was subject to 

cyclonic storins of i!iere<lible violence, for- 
timately lasting for a very .short time, but 


afflicted with a painful eruption .... It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branche.s had been blown by the 
wind through the village. . (Two C’hina- 
men were engaged to cut down and remove 


'ivlnMi rt . p i ou out, uown ana remove 

and did uot suffer: it wa«a.cer- 


narrow black-arched wisp, and these mo.st j Church of Ireland offers to 


surely foretidd tiio approach of the tor 
nuhA— Ibid, 176. 


Ujungtanali. Add : 

1554. . . en Muar, in Ojantana ...” 

— FoteUiOj TombOj 105. 

Upas. Add before quotations, p. 
729, col. a: 

Lindloj^, ill his Vegetable Kingdom^ 
in a short notice of Antiaris toxicaria. 


U.S, indeefl, a great que.stion, but even that 
question is but one of a groiqi of questions. 
There is the Church of 'Ireland, there is' 
the land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland .... they are all so many 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk is 
the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy ... We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
I curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
i be allowed to exist ; it is still there like a 
I tall tree of noxious groivth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the^ land so far as its shadow can extend ; 
it is still there, gentlemen^ and now at 
length the day has come when, as wc hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its toj) 
to its base . . .’’—Mr. Gladstone’s JS^peec/i 
at Wifjan, 23rcl Oct., 1868. 


says that, though the accounts are , In the preceding quotation the orator 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are indicates the Upas tiree^ without naming it. 
notabio enough. lie sa\^s cloth made 'Idie name was ^ supplied by some com- 
from the tou|h fibre is so acrid as to iX afto • mdioatiou at a 

verify the Shirt of ISTessus. \or,« 

My friend Gen. Maclagan, noticing was perfectly certain that a 

-r • 1 -r , 1 ® : man who nossessen a dftal nf imatrino.. 


LiTdiev’s remark to man who pos-sessed a great deal of imagina- 

ijinaie^ b lonipK to me, adilb . JJo might, if he stayed out sufficiently 

you remember m oui’ High School days long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
(at Edinburgh) a grand Diorama suade himself next morning that he had 
called The Upas Tree ? It showed a comet ; and it was equally 

large wild vallex^ with a single tree in that such a injm,df he stared long 

fhn enough at a bush, might persuade himself 


the middle, and illustrated the safety 
of aiiproach on the windward side, 


that he had seen a branch of the Upas Tree.” 
—Speech of Lord Edmond Eitzmaueice on 


[^irPPLBMEJfT.] 
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WINTER, 


the 2nd reading of the ‘CJniversity Education 
(Ireland) Bill, 3d March, 1873. 

1873. “ It was to regain office, to satisfy 

the Irish iiTeconcilahles, to secure the 
[Pope’s brass hand, and not to pursue ^ the 
glorious traditions of English Liberalism, 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree. ’’—Mr. Joseph Ohambeehain, 
m Fo7imghtli}M^'viet(), Sex:>t. 1873, pp. 289-90. 
/ 

. Uk anerFrzee. Add: 

1782. ‘^Monsr. de Chemant refuses to 
write to Hyder hy a7r.oasht (read arzdasht), 
and wants to correspond with him, in the 
same manner as Mons, Duplex did with 
Ghanda Sahib ; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile 
of an arzee or petition .” — India Gazette^ 
June 22d. 


Y. 

Yenetiaii. Add: 

1542. “At the bottom of the cargo (? clfa)^ 
among the ballast, she carried 4 big guns 
{tims), and others of smaller size, and 60,000 
Venetians in gold, which were destined for 
Ooje Qatar j in order that with this money 
he should in all speed provide necessaries 
for th(3 heet which was coming,” — Coma, 
iv. 250. 

Yettyver, S. This is the name 
generally used by the Trench for the 
fragrant grass which we call CUSCUS 
(q.Y,). The word is Tamil VeUiveru, 

1800. “ Europeans cool their apartments 
by means of wetted tats (see Tatty) made 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattie waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smell. 
— Heynds Tracts, p. 11. 

Vizier, Wuzeer, s. Ar. IT. Wazzr, 
a minister, and usually the principal 
minister, under a (Mahommedan) 
prince. 

In India the Nawah of Oudh was 
long known as the Nawab Wazir, the 
founder of the quasi independent 
dynasty having been SaTidat ’Ali 
Khan, who became Subadar of Oudh, 
c. 1732, and was also Wazlr of the 
Empire, a title which became here- 
ditary in his family. The title of 
Nawah Wazir merged in that of pad- 
shah, or King, assumed by Ghazl-ud- 
dln Haidar in 1820, and still borne or 
claimed by the ex-EIng WSijid *Ali 
Bhah, under surveillance in Calcutta-. 

As most titles degenerate, has ^ 


in Spain become algimzil, ‘ a constable,’ 
in Portuguese ahasili ^ an alderman,’ 

1614. “II prime visir, sopra ogni altro, 
che era allora Nasnli bascia, genero del 
Gran Signore, venue ultimo di tutti, can 
grandissima e ben adorna cavalcatu, enfin 
della quale andava egli sol<> con molta 
gravity ”-—P. della Valle (from Constant.), 
i. 43. 


w. 

Wali. Add, under b : 

1869. “ Quant an titre de pir . . . . il 
signifie proprenient rieillavd, rnais il est 
pris dans eette circonstance pour designer 
une dignit<5 spirituelie equivalente a celle 
des GurA Hindous . , * Beaucoiip de ces 
pirs sont aleur niort veneres comme saints ; 
de Ik le mot pir est synonyme de Wall, et 
signifie Saint aussi Ijien que ce dernier 
motT—Gardn de Tassu, liel, 3£iis, dans 
ITnde, 23. 

: ¥/ anderoo. Add : 

1874. “There are Just now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a aiacaqim 
.... Another is the Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was caught ; he comes from" Ma- 
labar.” — 1\ Bacldand, in Life, x>. 280. 

West Coast, Beo also Suppt. s.t. 
Slave. 

White Jacket, The old custom in 
the hot weather, in the family or at 
bachelor imrties, was to wear "this at 
dinner, and one or more dozens of 
white jackets wore a regular item in 
an Indian outfit. They are now, wo 
believe, altogether, and for many 
years, obsolete. But though one I’eads 
under every generation of British India 
that they had gone out of use, they 
did actually survive to the middle uf 
the century, for I can remember a 
white-jacket dinner in Port William in 
1849. 

1803. “ It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemen to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, but being thought too much an 
undress for public occasions, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth. Va~ 
Untia, i. 240. 

Winter. Add: 

1513. “ And so they set out, and they 
arrived at Surat {(furratc) in Alay, when 


WOOLOGK. 


[strPPLEME^^y^J 




XEEGAlS^Sfm. 


tliti winter Imd alread.y begun, so they went 
into %yiiitsr-quarters \polo que enmrrtamo)^ 
and ill Septembei’, when the winter was 
over, they went to Goa in two foists 
and other vessels, and in one of these was 
the (ie. the rhinoceros, see Ganda), 

the sight of which made a great commotion 
when landed at Goa . . ."-—C'ormq ii. 373. 

1653. Dans les Indes il y a deux Estez 
et ^deux Hyners, ou pour mieiix dire vn 
iPrintenips perpetuel, parce que les arbres 
y soiit tousiours verds : Le premier Estd 
commance au mois de Mars, et finit an 
mois de May, qui est le commancement de 


mander-in-Gqigf and the commandors uL 
det^hmeuts _ _ _ Jmwni Cousu. 

In Longj p, 382. 




Xeraiine. Add: 

1540. ‘‘ This year there was a 

famine in Olioromandel, that it lefth„nn-»*Kr 


THyner de pluye, qid continue iusques en j the whole land depopulated with the q' 


SepteiTibre pleuuant incessament ces quatre 
mois, en sr»rte que les Karauanes, ny les 
Patmars (see Pattamar, a) ne vont ne 
vicnnent : i’ay este quaraiite iours sans 
pouuoir sortir de la maison . . . Le second 
Estd est depiiis Octobre iusques en. De- 
ceinbre, au quel mois il commance a faire 
froid , . . ce froid est le second Hyuer qui 
finit an mois de Mars.”— Dc la BouUcive-le- 
a-O'Uz, ed. 1657, p. 244-245. , ■ 

Woolock. Add : 

1799. “We&aw not less than 200 large 
boats at tlie different quays, which on an 
average migdit be reckoned" each at 60 tons 
burthen, all provided with good roofs, and 
masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wullocks of Bengal.”— 

Ai'dj 233. 

Wooil, s,^ Eurm. win?^ ‘ a governor 
or officer of adiniiiistratioii’ ; literally 
‘ a burden,’ hence prosimia])ly the 
* Bearer of the Burden.’ Of this 
there are various well-known com- 
pounds, c.y. : 

Woon-gyee, nc. ‘ IFim-f/f/i or Great 
Minister, a member of the High i 
Council of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-dau (see in SurpT. Lotoo) : 

Wooii-douk; 'Le. Wun-dau/i, lit. ‘the 
ju’op of the Wun’; a sort of Adlatus, 

^jor Minister of an inferior class. 

"We have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the Erench Government designated 
as “M. Woondouk.” 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Court) or Household. 

Hyo-wun, Provincial Governor (il/h^- 
fi-oon of Symes). 

Ye-wun, ‘ Water-Go vernor,’ formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-min of the Pr. of 
Pegu {Ray-’woou of Symes). 

Akaok-wun, Collector of Customs 
[Akaxooon of Symes), 

Writer* Add : 
b.- 

1764. “ Rcmlutw'M nnd ox'ders . — That no 

Moonshee, Linguist, Banian, or Writer be 
allowed to any officer except the Com- ! 


tality, and people ate tlieir fellow 
Such a thing never was heard of on thkjj 
Coast, where formerly there was such an‘\. 
abundance of rice, that in the i)ort of ' 
Negapatara I have often seen more than 
700 sail take cargoes of rice for India, 
cargoes amounting to more than 20,000 
moios'^ of rice . . . This year of famine 
the Portuguese of the toAvn of S. Thome 
did much good to the people, helping 
them with quantities of rice and millet, and 
coco-nuts and jagra jsee Jaggery), which 
they imported in their vessels from other 
X^arts, and sold in retail to the peoide at far 
lower xnices than they could have got if 
they wished it ; and some rich peoxde 
caused quantities of rice bo be boiled in 
their houses, and gave it boiled down in 
the, water to the iDeoxde to drink, all for the 
love of God .... This famine lasted a 
whole year, and it sxwead to other parts, 
but was not so bad as in Choromandel. 
The King of Bisnagar, wlio was sovereign 
of that territory, heard of the humanity 
and the beneficence of the Portuguese to 
the peoiffe of the country, and he was 
greatly xdeased thereat, and sent an ola of 
thanks (see Ollah.) to the residents of San 
Thome. Aiid this same year there was 
such a scarcity of iDrovisionsbn the harbours 
of the Straits, that in Aden a load {fardo) 
of 1 ‘ice fetched forty xarafis, each w’ortb a 
cruzado , . — Correa, iv. 131-132. 

1653. “ Monnoifes courantes d Goa. 

“ Sequin de Venise . 24 tangues 


Beale d’Esxiagne , 
Abassis de Perse 
Pardaux 
Scherephi . 
Boupies dll Mogol 
Tangiie 


12 tangues. 

3 tangues. 

5 tangues. 

6 tangues. 

6 tangues. 

20 b{jusserouqiie.” 


Be la BouUayedt-Gouz, 1657; 530. 

1090. dw. gr. 

“ The Gold St. Thoma . . 2 ^ 

The Silv. Sherephene . . . 7 4.” 

Table of Coins, in Ovington, 

Xercansor, n. p. This is a curious 
example of the manner in which the 
Portuguese historians represent Ma- 
hoinmodan names. Xercansor does 
really very fairly represent pffioneti- 
cally the name of Bher Kliun Bur, the 

* The wa^o = 20.39 bushels 
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famous rival and clisplace^f Huma- 
yun, under the title of gJiah. 

. f ‘ the Iving^ Bengal, seeing 
himself very powerful M the kingdom of 
the Patans, seized tii|^l,ing and took his 
kin^gdom from him y/ made Governor 
of the kingdom a g^^t lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, then leaving everything 
m^good to Bengal, I'he ad- 

ministrator ^,toxa took the field with a 
great arra^^aving with him a Patan Cap- 
tain caii^ Xercansor, a valiant cavalier, 
^^}j?'^®^eemed by ail. ^’—Oorrccb, ii. 719. 

T ^■^T/'^i^i^^Sdoin of the Patans apjiears to 
^.Behar, where various Afghan chiefs 
to establish themselves after the coii- 
yfuest of Delhi by Baber. It would take 
^more search than it is worth to elucidate 
the^story as told by CoiTea, but see Elliot, 

^ iv. 333.^ Cotnxa (Koto sha) appears to be 
l Eutb Khan of the Mahommedan historian 
there. 

Anotlier curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature Is that given to the " first 
Mahommedan king of Malacca by Barros, 
Xaque77i Darxd (il 6. 1), by Alboquerqiie. 
Xaqueyidarxa (Comm. Pt. III. ch. 17). 
This name is rendered by Lassen’s pon- 
derous lore into Sakaimdhara, “d. h. 
Besitzer kraf tiger Besinnungen ” (or “ Pos- 
pssor, of strong recollections ”—M. Alt. 
iv. 546), whereas it is simply the Portuguese 
way of miting BilmndaT 8hdh! Por other 
examples, see in Gloss. Codovasean, 


Zebu. Add : 

In Jaschke’s Tibetan Diet, we find 
“ Ze'-ha ... 1. hump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” Curious, but, we should think, 
only one of those coincidences which 
wo have had so often to notice. 

Zemmclar, Zemindarry. Add : 

articles of the Treaty 
with Meer Jaffier says the Company shall 
enjoy the Eemxdary of the Lands from 
baicutta down to Culjiee, they paying 
IS paid in the King’s Books. 
Holograph (luqmblisheci) Letter of Lord 
01 1 ve, mlndia Office Kecords, dated Berkeley 
Square, 21 Jan. . 

Zend and Zendavesta. 

Zend is the name which has been 
commonly applied, for the last hun- 
dred years or more, to that dialect of 
ancient Iranian (or Persian) languao-e 
in which the Avesta or Sacred BooSs 
of Zorastrianism or the old Persian, 
religion are written. The application 
of the name in this way was quite erro- 
neous, as the word Zand when used, 
alone in the Parsi books indicates a 
< commentary or explanation,' and ia ' 


- in fact applied only to some Pablavi 
translation, commentary, or gloss. If 
r the name Zend were, now to be used as 
f the designation of any language it 
3 would more justly apply to the Pah- 
lavi itself. At the same time Ilaug 
’ thinks it probable that the term Zand 
1 was originalh’- applied to a commen- 
i tary mitten in the same language as 
' the Avesta itself, for in the Pahlavi 
translations of the Yasna, a part of 
j the Avesta, w'here the sciiptures are 
5 mentioned, Avesta and Zend are 
■ coupled together, as of equal au- 
> thority , which could hardly have bee n 
^ the case if by Zend the translator 
; meant his own work. 

; Ko name for the language of the 
ancient scriptures has been found in 
i the Parsi books ; and A resfo, itself 
' has been adopted by scholars in speak- 
^ ing of the language. The fragments 
of those scriptures are written in two 
. dialects of the Eastern Iranian, one, 
the more ancient, in which the Gdthas 
or hymns are written ; and a later one 
which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bac - 
tria. 

The word Zand, in Ilaug's Tiew, 
may he referred to the root zan^. ^ to . 
know ’ ; Skt. jnd, Gr. yveo, Lat. gno 
(as in cfgnosco, cognosce), so that its 
meaning is ‘ knowledge.' Prof. J. Op- 
2 Dert, on the other hand, identifies it 
with old Pers. zannda, ‘prayer.’ 

Zendavesta is the name" which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Avesta. The term is undoubteclij" an 
inversion, “as thePahlavi books alwavs 
style them Avistdh va Zand (Avesta 
and ^ Zend)”* i.e. the Law ‘vuth its 
traditional and authoritative explana- 
tion. Ahastd, in the sense of law, 
occurs in the ^ funeral inscription of 
Darius at Behistun ; and this seems 
now the most generally aecc}>ted origin 
of the term in its application to the 
Parsi sacred books. (This is not, how- 
ever, the explanation given by Haug.) 
Thus, * Anesta and Zend ' signify to- 
gether ‘The Law and the Oonimen- 
taiyd 

The Avesta wms originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty-one books called Nanhs, the 
greater part of which were burnt by 
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Alexander in Ills conquest of Persia ; 
j)ossibly true, as we kriovv' that Alex- 
ander did burn the j>alaee at Per- 
sepolis. The collection of fragments 
which remains, and is known as the 
Zond-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
form, into two parts. I. The Avesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 
Vendaldd^ a compilation of religious 
laws and of mythical talcs ; [h) the 
YiH'jumtd, a collectionof litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (r) the Ih.3aa, composed 
of similar litanies and of 5 hymns or 
Odthas in an old dialect. II.TheAAenZa, 
or small, Avest^i, composed of short 
prayers for recitation by the faithful 
at certain moments of the day, month, 
or year, and in presence of the different 
elements, with which certain other 
hymns and fragments are usually in- 
cluded. 

The term Zendavesta, though used, 
as we see below, by Lord in 163(), first 
became familiar in 3hiro])e through 
the labours of Anquetil du Perron, and 
his imblicatioii of 1771. 

c. 030. “ Zarldadit, the srai of Asbimrua 
^ . , hatl br<ni^,'‘ht to the Persians the book 
al-Bastah in the old ParsI toneme. He 
uave a oommo)itar>^ on this, which is the 
Zand, and to this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Bazand. . . . 
r— -J/itfs’rfd/, ii. 107. 

r c. 1030,^ “The chronolrtgv of this same 
past, but in a different sliape. I have also 
lonml in the book of Hamza ben Alhusain 
Alisfahani, which he calls ^ ( "irrono!nr/tf of 
gmtt ^iations of the past and prescutd He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
account by means of the Abasta, which is 
the religions code (of the Zoroastrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my ]>ook.” — AJ-Biranf fJkronoJofjij 
of Audent Eatiom, hj Sachait^ 112. 

“ Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of wliom 
are Icnown in the Avastd.” — /d., p. 108. 

1G30. “Desirous to add anything to the 
ingenious tliat tlie op])ortimities of my 
Travayle might conferre vpon mce, 1 ioyned 
iiiyselfe with <me of their Cimrcli men 
called their JDaroo^ and by the intei'prcta- 
titin of a Farsre, whose long imployment in 
the Conipanies Service, hatl brought him to 
mediocrity in the E})alish tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined'him to further 
my inquiries : I gained the knowledge of 
what_ hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Serititiires, and 
in their own language called their ZVN- 
D AVAST AW.” — JSmvi, Tfie Me! ip ion of 
the PerseeSf The Ptoeme* 


' sous ie nom d’aclorateurs du feu, les Per- 
sans sous celuy dAtechperes, et les Indou 
sous ceiuy de Pairs!, terme dont ils se 
nonimet eux-mesmes. ... Ils ont leur 
SaincteEscritureouZundeuastavv, en deux 
volumes composde par vn nomme Zertost, 
conduit par vn Ange nomme Abraham ou 

plas4ost Bahaman Vmshauspan ” 

— Ee la BouUayede- Gouz, ed. 1657, pp. 200- 

201 . ■ 


1700. “ Suo itaque Libro (Zerdushfc) . . 
ahum affixit specialem Titulum Zend, seu 
alias Zendavesta ; vulgus sonat Zund et 
Zimdamstmv, Ita ut qiiamvis illud ejus 
Opus yarns Tomis, sub distinctis etiam 
nominibus, constet, tamen quidvis ex dic- 
torum Tomorum quovis, satis proprih et 
legitimh citari possit, sub dicto general! 
nomine, utpote quod, hac ratioiic, in opeiuim 
ejus complexu seu Syntagmate coiitineri 
intelligatur. . . . Est autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum : et Zendavestd conflatinn est ex 
superaddito nomine Hebraeo-Chaldaico, 
AVito, sen Esta, f.c. ignis, unde Eo-rta . ; , 
sujjra dicto nomine Zend apud Arabes, 
significatur seu . . . Cum 

itaque nomine Zend significetur 
et Zendavestd lyn iarium et If/nisY etc.— fT. 
Hydef Mist. Meliffionis Vet. Persarum 
€or unique Macforum. cap. xxv., ed, Oxon. 
1760, pp. 335-336. 

1771. “ Persiiadti qiie les usages mo- 
dernes de TAsie doivent leur origine aux 
Feuples et aux Beligions qiii Pont sub- 


juguee, je me suis propose d’<5tudier dans 
les .spurces Pancienne Thdologie des Nations 
habitnees dans les Gentries immenses qui 
sont a PEst de PEuphrate, et de consulter 
sur leur Histoire, les livres originaux. Ce 
plan m’a engogd h remonter aux Monumens 
les plus anciens. Je les ai trouve de deux 
especes : les premiers ecrits en Samskretan ; 
ce sont les Vedcs, Livres sacres des Pays, 
qui de PIndus s’eteiident aux frontBres de la 
Chine : les seconds ecrits en Zend, ancienne 
Langiie du Nord de ia Perse ; e’est le Zend 
Avesta, qui passe pour avoir la Loi des 
Contrees bornees par PEuphrate, le 
Caucase, POxiis, et la mer des Indes.” — 
Anquetil duPerron^ Zend- Avesta^ Ouvra/jede 
Zoroastre—Bocumem Pre7h?^^hia^res, p. hi. 


1653. ‘ * Les ottom ans appellent gueuures 

vne secte de Payens que nous connoissons 


,, “Dans deux cens ans, quand les 
Langues Zend et Pehlvie seront devenues en 
Europe familieres aux Sqavans, on pourra, 
en rectifiant les endroits oti je me serai 
trompe, doimer une Traduction plus exaote 
du Zend-Avesta, et si ce que je dis ici ex- 
citant Pemulation, avance le terme que je 
viens de fixer, mes fautes m’auront conduit 
ati but que je me suis propose.” — Id.^ 
Preface, xvii. 

1884. “ The supposition that some of the 
books were destroyed by Alexander the Grreat 
is contained in the introductory chapter 
of the Pehlevi Viraf-Manm, a book written 
in the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7th. 
century, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled * The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mine (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti- 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
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